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OUR  CHIMES  FOR  THE  NEW  YEAR. 


"  How  soft  the  music  of  those  villaee. 

hells,  ^ 
Falling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
In  cadence  sweet,  now  dying  all  awaj. 
Now  pealing  lood  again,  and  loader  still. 
Clear  and  sonoroos  as  the  gale  comes  on ! 
With  easy  force  it  opens  all  the  cells 
Where  mem'ry  slept.    Wherever  I  have 

heard 

A  kindred  melody,  the  scene  recurs. 
And  with  it  all  its  pleasures  and  its 
pains. 

Such  comprehensive  views  the  spirit 
takes. 

That  in  a  few  short  momenu  I  retrace 
(As  in  a  map  the  vojager  his  coarse) 
The  winding  of  my  way." 

Cowper  had  heard  the  chimes 
ringinff  in  more  than  forty  new  years, 
when  ne  wrote  these  beautiful  verses, 
and  had  experienced  the  melancholy 
truth  of  Pope  8  remark,  that  every 
year  carries  something  dear  away 
with  it ;  yet  not  destroying  or  defac- 
ing, but  only  removing  it  into  a  softer 
and  more  soothing  twilight.  Pons- 
sin^s  charming  picture  of  a  Tomb  in 
Arcadia,  is  only  the  past  year  put 
Into  an  all^ory.  And  if  so,  this  is 
the  hour  to  read  it  in ;  when,  in  the 
happy  words  of  a  late  naturalist,  the 
repose  of  wearied  nature  seems  to 
mark  the  decline  and  tenoination  of 
existence  in  many  things  that  ani- 
mated the  green  and  joyous  months 
of  summer.  The  rare  note  of  a  bird 
is  feeble  and  melancholy,  and  no  insect 
hums  in  the  field ;  the  breeze  passes 
TOL.  xzxni.  HO.  czciiz. 


by  us  like  a  sigh;  we  hear  it,  and  it 
is  gone  for  ever. 

From  this  solemn  steeple  of  time  to 
which  we  have  ascended  by  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  steps,  what  a  vast 
and  diversified  landscape  is  open  to 
our  eyes  I  A  rich  and  woody  scene ! 
That  elm- tree,  which  waved  its  dark 
branches  before  ^Eneas  in  his  sub- 
terranean pilffrimage,  might  haye 
been  planted  here,  with  its  change- 
fulness,  its  shadows,  and  its  dreams : 

Quam  sedem  somnia  vulgo 
Vans  tenere  ferunt,  foliisque  sub  omnibus 
herent." 

How  much  hoped  for,  and  how 
little  won ;  what  copious  sowing,  and 
what  a  blight  upon  the  fruit  I  What 
tremendous  leaps  of  ambition  that 
lilted  us  to  nothiuff,  but  only  ex- 
hibited us,  like  Swnt's  landlord,  al- 
ways climbing,  and  always  in  the 
same  place ;  and  vet  when  the  cold 
and  frosty  light  of  reasoning  memory 
plays  oyer  these  visions  and  dreams 
of  the  pist,  they  seem  to  sparkle  with 
a  certain  beauty.  The  winter  tree 
of  the  poet  might  he  taken  for  their 
image:— 

"  The  crystal  drops 
That  trickle  down  the  branches,  fiist  con^ 
gcal'd, 

Shoot  into  pillars  of  pellucid  length. 
And  prop  the  pile  they  but  adom*d  be- 
fore. 

Here  grotto  within  grotto  sare  defies 
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Th«  sunbeam ;  there  eiDbo8s*d  and  firetted 
wild. 

The  growing  wonder  takes  a  thousand 
shapes, 

Caprieieus,-  ia  wfiich  faney  seeks  m  tsIii 
The  likeness  of  some  object  seen  before." 

We  said  that  Foussm*s  picture 
of  a  Tomb  in  Arcadia  is  omy  the 
past  year  put  into  an  allegory ;  and 
It  is  m  the  very  nature  of  bells  to 
bring  out  this  tone  of  sorrow.  Every 
chime  has  its  connecting  toll.  Even 
in  the  festival  and  enjoyment  of  life 
the  sound  is  audible  to  the  heart. 
The  voluptuary  hears  it.  "  I  feel  a 
something  which  makes  me  think 
that|  if  I  ever  reach  near  tp  old  age. 
like  Swift,  I  shall  die  at  top  Urst.^* 
This  was  the  apprehension  of  Lord 
Bjrron.  He  tried  to  sneer  it  away, 
lie  did  not  fear  idiotcy  or  madness ; 
he  even  supposed  that  some  quieter 
stages  of  both  might  be  preferable  to 
much  of  what  men  think  the  pos- 
session of  their  senses.  In  the  ffar- 
den  of  his  fancy  he  had  a  sepulcmre, 
and  this  spectral  tomb  of  intellect  cast 
a  dreary  shade  over  the  bloom  of 
Arcadia.  The  past  year  put  into  an 
allegory! — ^yes,  but  every  year  in- 
creases the  size  of  that  tomb.  At  first, 
flowers  overhang  and  conceal  it,  but 
it  gradually  grows  and  lours  upon 
the  eye.  Conscience  is  served  by 
industrious^  though  invisible  genii, 
who  are  nerpetually  labouring. 
Swift  saw  it  durmg  many  years ;  one 
might  say  that  he  watched  it  build- 
ing. He  was,  indeed,  the  most  awful 
illustration  of  it.  His  death  was  a 
show  in  the  literal  sense.  During 
the  two  dreadful  years  of  the  malady, 
his  servants  eznibited  him.  The 
father  of  one  of  Walter  Scott*s  most 
intimate  friends  might  have  gratified 
his  curiosity  in  this  manner. 

We  are  standing  on  this  steeple  of 
time,  and  reflection  clears  the  air, 
and  memory  rings  her  bells  all  to  no 
purpose  and  in  vain,  if  we  do  not 
review  the  path  we  have  been  tread- 
ing, and  mark  out  a  directer  as  well 
as  a  safer  one  for  the  next  journey. 
We  shall  derive  no  benefit  from 
climbing  to  the  top,  if  we  carry  with 
us  no  increase  oi  knowledge  when 
we  go  down.  Even  while  Gray  was 
complaining  that  his  own  hours  glided 
uselessly  by,  he  uised  Mason  to 
activity,  and  declared  nis  admiration 
of  those  travellers  who  leave  some 
traces  of  thdr  foQtiteps  t^ehind  tbem. 


the  New  Year.  [January, 

Do  not  sit  making  verses  that  never 
will  be  written,"  was  the  lively  re- 
monstrance of  Mrs.  Thrale  to  her 
stout  friend  the  philosopher,  when 
he  had  exchangea  the  indolence  of 
swinging  upon  gates  for  the  idleness 
of  meaning  to  write.  We  cannot 
help  growing  older,  but  the  great 
thing  is  to  grow  wiser.  Each  suc- 
cessive week  locks  the  gate  of  its  pre- 
decessor; but  though  it  closes  the 
gate,  it  keeps  the  key.  Thus  every 
week  is  a  monument  guarded  and 
shewn  by  the  week  that  follows  it ; 
and,  when  studded  with  the  rich 
jewels  of  wise  hours  and  holy  minutes, 
it  not  only  difluses  a  Ikht  into  the 
distance,  but  attracts  andcheers  other 
pilgrims  as  well  as  ourselves.  Of  all 
the  graves  that  ought  to  be  visited, 
those  of  departed  years  have  the 
strongest  interest  for  ourselves. 

Crusader  of  eastern  lands,  or  martyr 
of  our  own,  may  be  more  dazzling  to 
our  fan(^,  or  more  eloquent  to  our 
hearts ;  but  neither  speaks  such  so- 
lemn lessons.  The  dust  of  our  own 
creations — our  hopes,  our  thoughts, 
our  virtues,  and  our  sins — are  to  us 
the  most  costly  deposit  in  the  great 
burial-ground  of  the  universe.  It 
would  be  a  wild  and  a  terrible  spec- 
tacle if  all  the  millions  who  fell  be- 
neath the  Roman  eagle  were  sud- 
denly to  start  from  the  depths  of  the 
earth ;  if  the  fierce  Briton  were  to 
spring  up  with  his  shield  and  bow 
under  our  forest  oaks,  or  the  Cartha- 

finian  fleet  spread  its  sails  to  the 
talian  sun.  We  might  tremble  at 
the  vision,  and  the  cheek  might  grow 
pale.  But  how  much  more  appiuling 
would  be  the  instantaneous  resur- 
rection of  the  last  year,  with  the 
history  of  every  man  in  his  hand ! 
Adam  Clarke  has  recorded  the  be- 
wildering epitome  of  life  that  rushed 
upon  him  in  the  very  moment  and 
catastrophe  of  drownmg ;  but  this 
resurrection  would  give  some  things 
yet  vivider  and  awfuller.  It  has 
been  said  of  those  by  whom  the  blood 
of  humanity  was  shed,  that  the  sound 
of  their  own  footstep  startles  them, 
as  if  it  were  the  cry  of  an  accuser, 
while  the  rustUng  of  the  tree  and  the 
murmur  of  the  stream  sound  like  a 
clamorous  demand  for  punishment: 
that  they  feel  as  if  they  nad  arrayed 
against  themselves  the  whole  visible 
creation — sun,  moon,  stars,  and  fo-* 
rests,  publishing  their  crime.  Saidy 
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tins  is  ft  fir%htfbl  visitation  ;  bot 
stabs  of  our  own  conscience  8p«e^  in 
fiercer  ftooenta,  and  the  i^>pariti<m  of 
onr  paat  days  would  be  the  most 
tlurilling  tale  that  conld  be  uttered 

««  By  tlM  cbiiiinej*8  edgs, 
Thai  in  our  ancieiit,  nneooth,  country 
style. 

With  hugs  and  thick  projection,  oyer- 

brows 
Lar^  space  beneath." 

It  is  a  very  happy  thing  for  na 
wfaen  the  chnnes  of  ^e  new  year 
hare  called  ns  np  into  the  steeple 
before  many  of  them  haye  been  rung 
in.  It  is  always  a  delightfbl  reflec- 
tion to  feel  imit  we  may  shape  our 
fkitnre  oooduct  by  otir  psyst.  When, 
ai  all  eyents,  we  are  enabled  to  start 
wiUi  some  capital^  an  occasional  run 
by  temptation  or  folly  will  not  break 
us.  We  haye  still  something  to  fall 
back  on— still  possess  some  specie  in 
the  cellar.  ^  All  my  amusements 
are  reduced  to  the  idle  business  of 
my  little  garden,  and  to  the  reading 
or  idle  books,  where  the  mind  is  sel- 
dom called  on.*"  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  Chesterfield,  old,  anery,  and 
deaf;  in  his  hermitage  at  Blackheath. 
He  had  gold,  inde^  in  the  cellar^ 
but  it  was  of  a  base  currency,  and 
without  the  legal  superscription. 
Baoon  had  not  one  good  coin  m  his 
pocket  when  he  made  the  despicable 
and  desperate  appeal  to  James  I., 
8i  tu  deseris,  penrniu.  How  much 
haroier  the  education  given  by  Henry 
Sidney  to  his  son  I  "  Bless  you,  my 
sweet  boy  I  Perge^verge^  my  Bobin, 
e  fuial  fear  oi  God,  and  in  the 
imagination  of  yourself.*' 
And  surely  it  would  be  a  noble  and 
an  inspiring  sight  to  behold  the 
Grecian  story  of  piety  and  affection 
thus  transferred  to  a  different  coun- 
try, and  fulfilled  in  a  different  ob- 
ject; to  see  the  time  that  is  gone 
Gontinnany  brought  back  to  cherish, 
to  strenguien,  and  to  support  the 
time  that  is  come ;  to  feel  the  wasted 
virtue  of  our  manhood  inyigorated  by 
the  life-giving  current  of  our  youth, 
the  decrepitude  and  exhansti<m  <^ 
the  parent  refi:ieshed  by  the  glowing 
bosom  id  the  child.  Thus,  in  a 
father  sense  than  even  the  poetic 
eye  foresaw  in  its  rapture  and  pro- 


in  the 


by,  may  the  child  become  the 
er  of  the  man. 
But  let  us  not  be  mistaken.  We 
haye  neither  reoonunendation  nor 
panegyric  for  all  the  languages  and 
none  of  the  absurdities  at  ten  years 
We  remember  the  description 
of  a  larch;*  brittle,  thin,  perkinff, 
premature,  upstart,  monotonous,  wi& 
no  masriveness  ci  limb,  no  variety  of 
outline,  no  prominences  and  recesses 
fbr  the  lights  and  shadows  to  {day  in ; 
and  we  recollect,  also,  the  moral  of 
the  description; — when  you  have 
seen  one  larch,  you  have  seen  all. 
Not  so  with  any  child  of  whom  the 
man  is  the  son.  When  you  have 
seen  one  specimen  of  the  scholastical 
patent,  you  have  seen  all.  We  want 
a  fruitfuller  soil  of  learning  to  send 
up  richer  juices  to  the  trunk  and  the 
branches.  Then  the  rich  gleams  of 
imagination  may  shine  in  the  ver- 
dant depths;  tne  solemn  shade  of 
pbilosopny  may  subdue  and  har- 
monise the  glare ;  and  the  youthfbl 
scholar  may  resemble  the  charming 
friend  of  Steele,  who  was  never  be- 
held but  with  delight  by  her  visitors, 
and  never  admired  but  with  pain  to 
hersdf.  Of  all  common  education 
we  say,  in  the  exquisite  simile  of 
Webster,— 

"  'lis  s'en  liks  one,  tbat  on  a  winter*! 
nigbt 

Takes  a  long  ilumber  o'er  a  dying  fire, 
As  loath  to  part  from 't ;  yet  parts  tbence 

more  cold 
Than  when  be  first  sat  down.** 

In  looking  to  ourselves,  we  are,  in 
the  truest  sense  of  the  word,  pro- 
tcctini^  our  country.  The  decline 
and  tall  of  an  empire  begin  in  a 
fiimilj.  National  ^uilt  is  only  the 
multiplication  of  mdividuaJ  vices. 
Commerce  interdicted,  laws  violated, 
population  thinned,  kingdoms  vanish- 
mg,  the  fabric  of  sodety  crumbling 
—who  has  not  read  that  tempestuous 
page  in  European  history,  and  who 
does  not  know  its  authors?  Who 
shall  remove  every  apprehension  of 
that  page  being  agam  set  up  in  type, 
which  the  hastiest  eye  may  be  able 
to  read?  But  though  it  never  be 
reprinted,  there  are  signs  in  the  sky 
that  may  well  induce  us  to  look  to 
our  moral  as  well  as  to  our  physical 
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strength.  There  are  other  defences 
of  a  country  beside  those  of  her 
coasts. 

It  has  been  anerted  of  every  im- 
perial state,  that  it  must  be  con- 
stantly in  movement,  advancing  or 
retiring,  never  stationary.  Aggres- 
sion is  ihe  condition  of  its  existence. 
Conquest  thus  becomes  the  animating 
principle  of  its  frame,  the  source  of 
Its  motion  and  its  grandeur.  What- 
ever interferes  with  the  action  of 
this  principle,  affects  also  the  energy 
and  nerve  of  the  state  itself.  An 
impeded  circulation  is  shewn  in  the 
torpor  of  the  members.  And  as, , 
when  the  heart  ceases  to  beat,  the 
body  ceases  to  move ;  so,  when  the 
state  ceases  to  conquer,  it  ceases  to 
be. 

We  may  read  this  truth  upon  the 
monuments  of  the  past,  but  he  must 
be  blind,  indeed,  who  does  not  per- 
ceive i^  in  the  history  of  the  present. 
We  recognise  at  this  hour  the  action 
of  the  same  tremendous  tide  of  em- 
pire, which,  during  so  many  centu- 
ries, has  been  setting  into  the  shores 
of  barbarism  or  civilisation;  at  one 
time  sweeping  from  Greece  into  Per- 
sia, and  at  another,  from  Rome  into 
Britain ;  which  now  thunders  in  the 
ears  of  Morocco,  startles  the  Circas- 
sian chief  in  his  mountain  solitude, 
and  dies  away  with  a  sullen  murmur 
in  the  recesses  of  the  Punjaub.  The 
stormy  echo  in  India  is,  indeed,  only 
the  roar  of  our  own  assault.  She, 
so  far  as  foreign  enemies  are  con- 
cerned, still  wears 

*•  Her  plumed 
And  jewellM  turban  with  a  smile  of 
pence." 

With  regard  to  ourselves,  the  tide 
of  advancing  and  impatient  empire 
beats  upon  distant  countries.  The 
defiles  of  the  Caucasus  are  beyond 
our  fears,  while  the  wave  of  French 
ambition  breaks  over  the  burning 
sands  of  Algeria.  But  our  day  of 
terror  and  of  trial  may  be  advancing. 
Of  every  tide  there  is  a  receding 
swell.  Kepelled,  or  triumphant  in 
one  direction,  it  turns  in  another. 
Retiring  from  Africa,  it  may  roll 
upon  Europe.  That  principle  of  ag- 
gression, which  is  the  prmdple  of 
miperial  existence,  will  manifest  its 
presence  by  the  restless  energy  it 
communicates ;  and  we  may  yet  be- 
hold the  foam  of  the  briers,  of 


which  we  have  hitherto  heard  only 
the  remote  thunder. 

And  if  that  tide  shall  ever  dash 
upon  England,  may  we  not  expect  it 
to  set  in  mih.  storm  and  fury  from 
the  opposite  coast  of  France  ?  From 
the  wise,  the  generous,  the  brave  of 
that  nation— m)m  the  men  who  love 
their  country,  and  cherish  her  re- 
nown,— we  have  no  unprovoked  hos- 
tilities to  anticipate  or  to  fear.  They 
will  feel  that  France  can  give  ample 
room  to  the  swelling  spirit  of  her  im- 
perial heart  in  the  glorious  labours 
of  peace  and  colonisation.  But  what 
nation  is  composed  of  patriots  ?  In 
France  the  revolutionary  temper  still 
lives ;  repressed,  it  was  not  subdued ; 
its  languor  mav  be  quickened  at  any 
hour  by  popular  stimulants  into  fe- 
rocity and  hatred.  In  the  altered 
words  of  Montesquieu,  the  tyranny 
was  struck,  but  not  the  tyrant.  The 
despotism  of  the  masses  continues,  if 
not  asserted ;  the  electrical  flame 
wants  only  a  conductor ;  the  first 
flash  will  kindle  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  fire ;  and  a  future  Mi- 
rabeau  might  hurry  a  Joinville  to 
Brest,  or  a  Bugeaud  to  Boulogne. 

It  is  not  that  we  fear  the  threat 
or  the  invader.  The  insulted  ma- 
jesty of  the  nation  would  speedily 
rise  in  its  collected  might,  to  rebuke 
and  demolish  the  assailants.  But 
warfare  has  an  awful  method  of  con- 
centrating the  sufferings  and  the 
losses  of  years.  Moreover,  every 
crisis  teaches  desperation  ;  this  most 
of  all.  An  English  fleet  behind; 
an  enthusiastic  army  before ;  a  na- 
tional insurrection  around, — crops 
blasted,  cities  burning— the  meanest 
soldier  in  the  enemv's  camp  would 
feel  that  the  scabbard  had  been 
thrown  away.  And  if  any  sen- 
tence were  borrowed  from  the  fiery 
hps  of  Catiline  to  quicken  the  droop- 
ing valour  of  the  invading  legions, 
it  would  surely  be  this,  "ilnimtw, 
(Bias,  virtus  vestra  koriantur  ;  piue- 

TERBA  HECESSITUDO  QUiE  ETIAM  TI- 

Minos  FOBTSs  PAcrr.** 

These  are  terrors  which  we  have 
no  intention  of  quieting  bv  any  ar- 
rangement of  Sir  Willoughby  Gor- 
don, excellent  as  that  would  assur- 
edly be.  The  War-Office  can  raise 
r^ments,  but  not  men.  The  highest 
kind  of  drill  cannot  be  taught  by  Uie 
Serjeant.  Heroes  of  Marathon  are 
never  enlisted.    But- ^th^  can  be 
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created;  and  the  great  mstmment 
in  the  work  is  the  moral  discipline 
of  a  religious  education.  £yery  pa- 
triot is  a  soldier;  and  the  Greek 
poet  shewed  himself  a  statesman, 
when  he  affirmed  a  living  fortifica* 
tion  to  be  of  all  ramparts  the  most 
impregnable.  We  think  that  a  warn- 
ing cry  comes  from  this  steeple  of 
1845  jem;  and  that  a  mournful 
recollection  of  national  opportunities 
of  improvement  n^kcted  and  lost^ 
may  be  heard  intermingled  with  the 
joyous  chimes  that  welcome  the 
stranger.  It  is  never  too  late  to  im- 
prove. Let  the  exhortation  of  Chal- 
mers be  remembered.  Let  the  streets, 
and  lanes,  and  those  deep  intricacies 
that  teem  with  human  life,  be  ex- 
plored and  cleansed;  let  that  "mass 
which  is  so  dense  of  mind,  and  there- 
fore so  dense  of  immortality,  be 
penetrated  in  ^e  length  and  breadth 
of  it.*'  fiolin^broke  remarked,  in 
reference  to  his  plan  for  a  general 
history  of  Europe,  that  every  man 
ought  to  feel  himself  bound  to  eive  an 
account  even  of  his  leisure ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  solitude,  to  be  of  some  use 
to  society.  We  hope  that  the  lesson 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  our 
readers.  The  slightest  effort  in  a 
good  cause  will  not  be  without  some 
profit.  The  spare  minutes  of  a  vear 
are  sure  labourers,  if  they  be  kept 
to  their  work.  They  can  throw 
down  and  build  up;  they  can  di^, 
or  they  can  empty.  Despise  not  their 
stature  or  their  strengUi.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  Barbary,  that  the  sea 
was  once  entirely  absorbed  and  swal- 
lowed by  ants. 

A  determination  to  do  good  wher- 
ever, whenever,  and  however  we  can, 
will  be  an  excellent  step  in  the  right 
direction.  It  will  be  one  of  the  most 
hannonious  chimes  for  the  new  year ; 
nay,  it  will  help  to  make  the  steeple 
of  time  musical  in  our  praise ;  thus 
celebrating  the  sacred  marriage  of 
meditation  and  activity,  of  theory 
and  practice.  Wordsworth  has  sung 
with  truth,  if  not  with  his  usual 
eloquence : — 

Farewell,  farewell  the  heart  that  liven 
alone, 

Housed  io  a  dream,  at  dislsnce  from 
the  kind  ! 
Socfa  happinets,  wherever  it  be  known, 
la  to  be  pitied,  for 't  is  surely  blind." 

The  abaolute  abstraction  of  thought 


from  ourselves,  which  the  noble  and 
misguided  Algernon  Sidney  admired 
and  cherished,  is  one  of  the  rare 
achievements  of  valorous  discipline 
and  triumphant  self-denial.  The 
multitude  shut  out  their  brethren  by 
a  high  wall  of  partition,  and  enjoy 
themselves  leisurely  upon  the  sunn^ 
side;  others,  on  the  contrary,  sit 
shiveriuff  on  the  shady  side,  and  re- 
fuse, with  all  the  indignation  of  mar- 
tjrrdom,  a  glimpse  of  the  sun.  And 
here  we  have  the  voluptuary,  and 
tJiere  the  ascetic.  Cannot  the  wall 
be  broken  down,  so  as  to  admit  the 
air  and  the  heat  at  the  same  time  ? 
so  as  to  make  men  what  Coleridge 
says  St.  Paul  was  —  Christians  and 
gentlemen  P  The  father  of  Philip 
Sidney  thought  so,  when  he  ad- 
monished him  :  "  Give  yourself  to 
be  merry,  for  you  degenerate  from 
your  father,  if  you  find  not  your- 
self most  able  in  wit  and  body 
to  do  any  thing  when  you  be  most 
merry.'*  And  again,  "  Study,  and  en- 
deavour yourself  to  be  virtuously  oc- 
cupied." There  is  only  one  method 
of  achieving  this  object,  according  to 
the  last  publication  of  Mr.  Newman, 
"  It  is  in  vain  to  look  out  for  mis- 
sionaries for  China  or  Africa,  or 
evangelists  for  our  great  towns,  or 
Christian  attendants  on  the  sick,  or 
teachers  of  the  ignorant,  on  such  a 
scale  of  numbers  as  the  need  requires, 
without  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory ; 
for  thus  the  sins  of  youth  are  turned 
to  account  by  the  profitable  j^enance 
of  manhood ;  and  terrors,  which  the 
philosopher  scorns  in  the  individual, 
become  the  benefactors  and  earn  the 
gratitude  of  nations."  This  is  a  com- 
fortable encouragement  to  the  Na- 
tional Society  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don's lay -readers.  They  will  ac- 
complish nothing  without  a  fraud; 
and  all  their  offices  and  institutions 
will  be  of  no  avail  without  a  Fire- 
assurance!  Alas!  no  chimes,  we 
hope,  from  Time's  venerable  tower, 
will  welcome  this  pestilent  doctrine 
into  the  fair  domains  of  the  year  that 
is  coming.  At  least  if  chimes  there 
be,  they  shall  not  be  ours.  The  dis- 
mal howl  of  a  false  tradition  shall 
never  terrify  us  from  its  twilight 
cave  of  antiquity.  We  listen  to  its 
voice  as  to  the  melancholy  roar  of 
the  Virgilian  ffate-keeper.  We  know 
where  to  gather  the  golden  bough 
that  shall  ensure  a  e^e  and  happy 
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paiea«e.  This  enoe  fixad  upon  the 
threraold  of  darknen,  the  gloom  tad 
terror  of  the  pilgrimage  are  oyer  and 
past*  A  eereoer  landieape  dAwnB 
before  ui: — 

"  Locof  ]»(ot  et  amotna  vireU 
Fortunatoram  iieiiioraoi»  tedesque  b#* 
atas,"  ^ 

These,  then,  are  some  of  our  chimes 
for  the  new  year.  Other  bells  may 
ring  a  livelier  peal,  but,  we  think, 
not  a  truer  one.  In  all  chiming 
there  is  sadness,  but  sadness  that  only 
sweetens  the  joy.  The  wind  and  the 
rain  endear  the  fireside,  and  May 
herself  looks  lovelier  for  the  winter 
cloak  she  throws  off.  "Still  I  live 
here,"  wrote  Johnson,  "  by  my  own 
self,  and  have  had  of  late  very  bad 
nights;  but  then,  I  have  had  a  pig 
to  dinner,  which  Mr.  Perkins  gave 
me.  Thus  life  is  chequered.**  Let 
it  be  so  with  ours. 

We  have  led  our  readers  into 
the  steeple  of  time,  that  they  may 
behold  the  country  behind  and  be- 
fore them.  The  road  has  taken  a 
new  turn,  but  it  will  lead  through 
scenery  very  similar  to  the  former. 
It  may  be  a  wise  rule  to  keep  as 
much  as  possible  in  the  middle  of  it, 
for  it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  two 
roads  run  nearly  parallel,  and  seem 
occasionally  to  intersect  each  other. 
Experience,  however,  has  set  up  suf- 
ficient hand-posts  to  guide  the  tra- 
veller. But  a  cautious  eye  is  neces- 
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mry.  ^ThefwervingofastepaMy 
be  so  flight  as  to  be  ecareefy  ob- 
served, yet  a  wide  angle  may  at 
length  result  from  socceesive  ineon- 
iridmlde  flexions.**  For  some  of  vs 
there  mar  be  more  than  one  sepnl- 
ehre  in  tne  Areadia  that  is  opening 
npon  the  eye.  Perhaps,  even  the 
beaten  path  may  be  cUiteratod  hr 
some  d^eendittg  wate-flood  of  dSm^ 
enlty  or  trial.  And  if  the  land  be« 
eome  aetonny  sea,  it  matters  nothing. 

"Oh,  bHodiMsa  to  the  ftitwe!  kindly 
firao» 

Thai  each  nay  fiU  the  circle  maik*d  1^ 
Heaven," 

Whatever  may  be  the  cold  and  hun- 
ser  of  the  disoonsohUe  heart,  it  shall 
be  satisfied  and  warmed.  We  read 
of  those  who  had  toiled  all  night, 
that  as  soon  as  they  were  come  to 
land,  they  saw  a  fire  of  coals  there, 
and  fish  laid  thereon,  and  bread.** 
It  was  a  lonelv  shore ;  yet  an  unez- 
•oected  fire  cheered,  and  a  strange 
visitor  illuminated  it  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  chimes  of  ages,  it 
shall  be  so  with  us.  The  night 
the  present  may  be  toilsome,  and 
dark,  and  unprofitable ;  but  a  clear 
fire  bums,  and  a  rich  repast  is  sp)*ead 
upon  the  tranquil  shore  of  the  future. 
Ilappy  for  us  if  we  leave  behind  us 
this  brief  epitaph, — 

"  Proved  by  the  ends  of  beinff,  to  have 
been." 
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Ws  see  indined  to  b^eve  that  at- 
teatioa  has  neTer  yet  been  turned, 
as  it  might  be,  to  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  which  can  ex- 
ercise the  mind  of  a  thinking  man. 
Crime  prevails  on  all  sides  of  us: 
and  the  circumstances  attending  its 
commission  and  its  ccHisequoices,  as 
they  affect  both  the  ^pilty  and  the 
innocent,  are  set  forth  m  every  news- 
pi^er  that  comes  into  our  hanos;  but 
to  trace  back  each  offence  to  its  remote 
causes,  to  follow  the  trail  from  step  to 
step,  till  we  reach  the  first  faint  out- 
lines of  the  path,  by  pursuing  which 
the  individual  has  won  for  himself  a 
frightful  notoriety,  no  one  worthy  to 
be  accounted  a  philosopher  has  ever, 
as  far  as  we  are  aware,  attempted. 
The  Christian  myoralist,  it  is  true, 
finds  a  direct  and  easy  solution  to  all 
difficulties.  He  quotes  the  words  of 
Holy  Writ;  and,  assuring  us  that 

tlie  heart  of  man  is  deceiuul  above 
all  thi]^  and  desperately  wicked,** 
he  flatters  himself  that  in  the  beset- 
ting corruption  of  human  nature  the 
source  of  lul  the  outnges  upon  right 
and  decency  that  sh^  our  moral 
sense  is  tobe  found.  We  have  no  desire 
to  enter  into  controversy  with  him. 
Believing,  as  firmly  as  he  aoes,  that  the 
BiUe  is  the  w<Nrd  of  God,  we  believe 
also  that  there  is  no  living  man  who 
can  assert  with  truth  that  he  is  free 
from  many  movments  to  evil.  But 
erime  ana  mor^  evil  are  very  dif- 
ferent things;  and  though  the  one 
may  be  shewn  to  be  in  many  instances 
the  excess  of  the  other,  it  is  a  lame 
order  of  reasoning  which  would, 
therefore,  lead  to  t^  conclusion  that 
both  are,  through  the  operation  of 
the  same  causes,  to  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  there  are  persons  in  the 
worM,  acute  and  clever  men  in  their 
way,  who  tell  us  that  vice  and 
virtue  are  mere  accidents,  because, 
in  point  of  fact,  they  are  the  results 
of phyakid  M'gaAisation.  Dr.  Combe 
will  manipulate  a  head,  and  pro- 
nounce, when  he  is  done  with  it,  that 
the  wearer  cannot,  unless  restr^ned 


escape  from  the  commission  of  some 
hideous  crime.  And  here  again, 
though  ourselves  no  beUevers  in 
phrenology,  we  should  be  slow  to 
pronounce  that  Dr.  Combe  is  abso- 
lutely in  error.  The  heads  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  criminals 
which  the  last  half  century  has  pro- 
duced have  undergone,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  phrenological  examination ; 
and  the  results  were,  in  every  in- 
stance, such  as  to  confirm,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  Dr.  Combe*s  theory. 
But  Dr.  Combe's  theory  no  more 
touches  the  root  of  the  difficulty, 
than  it  is  laid  bare  by  the  more  com- 
prehensive assumption  of  the  Christ- 
ian reasoner.  It  may  be  that  men's 
passions,  when  indulged  to  excess, 
work  upon  the  surface  of  their  skulls 
as  the  nabitual  exercise  of  the  arm 
or  the  1^  enlan^es  the  muscles  of 
the  limb.  But  the  question  still  re- 
mains, "  What  in  the  beginning  1^ 
to  such  excessive  indu^enoe?"  and 
how  came  the  man,  seeking  his  own 
gratification  throughout,  to  brace 
himself  up  to  the  perpetration  of  some 
deed,  the  discovery  of  whidi  must,  as 
he  feels  all  alonff*  lead  to  his  irretriev- 
able ruin  ?  We  confess  that,  be  the 
doctrine  of  the  phrenologist  in  other 
respects  as  rational  as  it  may,  in  this 
it  fails  to  supply  the  imormation 
that  we  seek.  It  deals  with  effects, 
whereas  we  desire  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  causes ;  for  it  is  only 
by  laying  these  bare  to  the  percep- 
tion ana  the  right  understwiding  of 
mankind,  that  yfe  can  hope  to  put 
society  upon  th^  way  of  training  its 
members  so  that  ciime,  if  it  do  not 
absolutely  cease,  shall  at  least  become 
less  frequent  than  it  has  heretofore 
been  in  the  world.  Of  course  our 
reasoning  is  not  to  be  understood  as 
applicabk  to  men  in  a  mere  state  of 
nature.  The  savage  has  no  right 
perception  of  the  difference  between 
ffood  and  evil.  An  arbitrary  code  of 
his  own  he  every  where  possesses,  of 
which  the  particular  enactments  not 
unfirequentiy  contradict  the  pre- 
judices of  bis  more  di^ilised  brother. 
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But  of  him  we  do  not  desire  to  take  an^ 
account.  If  we  deal  with  him  at  all,  it 
ou^ht  to  be  entertaining  a  constant 
desure  to  reclaim  him;  toteachhimour 
arts,  to  communicate  to  him  our  feel- 
in|;s,  and  to  lead  him  forward  to  per- 
ceive and  rightly  to  appreciate  what 
is  in  itself  good.  Till  we  shall  have 
done  this,  he  is  no  fit  subject  fbr  our 
study ;  and  as  neither  the  means  nor 
the  opportunity  of  accomplishing  so 
great  an  end  happen  at  this  moment 
to  be  accessible  to  us,  we  will,  with 
our  reader*s  leave,  pass  him  by,  and 
look  exdusiveljr  to  the  condition  of 
persons  who,  bane  bom  in  a  Christ- 
ian land,  have,  at  least  in  theory,  the 
wisest  of  all  moral  rules  to  guide 
them — we  mean  the  volume  of  the 
New  Testament 

And  here  it  may  be  necessary  to 
explain  at  the  outset  what  we  mean 
b^  the  term  crime,  as  contradis- 
tmguished  from  monil  evil ;  for  it  is 
a  ^eat  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
one  is  necessary  to,  ana  in  all  cases 
the  consummation  and  perfection  of 
the  other.  Crime,  according  to  our 
present  theory,  is  an  offence,  not  so 
much  against  the  eternal  law  of  right, 
as  affainst  society;  the  maintenance 
of  which,  to  any  useful  purpose,  de- 
pends upon  the  exemption  which  is 
secured  to  each  of  its  members  sepa- 
rately against  a  certain  class  of  out- 
rages. To  take  away  the  life  of  our 
fefiow  man,  for  example,  except  in 
defence  of  our  own,  is  crime.  To 
appropriate  to  our  own  use  goods  or 
money  that  belong  to  another,  is 
crime  also.  Perjury  in  a  court  of 
law  is  likewise  crime ;  for  it  impedes, 
and  ma^  render  impracticable,  the 
due  administration  of  justice.  For- 
gery, swindling,  and  the  whole  cate- 

foiy  of  frauds  come  under  the  same 
ead;  they  are  attacks  upon  pro- 
perty. In  like  manner  we  must 
mclude  adultery  in  our  list  of  crimes, 
at  least  in  cases  where  a  married  wo- 
man is  concerned;  because  its  con- 
sequences mav  be,  and  often  are,  that 
a  spurious  ofirepring  is  imposed  upon 
a  funily,  to  the  manifest  violation  of 
the  rights  of  those  who  are  by  such 
means  deprived  of  the  whole  or  a 

Eortion  of  the  fortune  which  would 
ave  otherwise  come  to  them.  On 
the  other  hand^  we  do  not  account 
either  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of 
the  sexes,  or  habits  of  untruth,  or 
drgn^tcnq^  or  diawlate  talk,  as 


crimes.  The  moral  euilt  of  all  of 
them  is  great;  indeed  it  sometimes 
happens  that,  when  tried  b^  a  higher 
standard  than  that  of  societ/s  re- 
quirements, the  guilt  of  the  mere 
smner  will  prove  to  be  greater  than 
that  of  a  criminal  of  the  first  class ; 
but,  for  obvious  reasons,  there  would 
be  neither  wisdom  nor  justice  in 
awarding  to  such  offences  the  sort  of 
punishment  that  waits  upon  crime. 
Take  a  case  which  has  often  occurred, 
and  may  be  expected  often  to  occur 
again.  A  man,  upright  in  his  trans- 
actions with  his  fellow  men,  who  has 
heretofore  enjoyed  an  irreproachable 
reputation,  discovers  that  his  wife  or 
daughter  has  been  seduced.  He 
broods  over  the  wrone  perhaps  many 
da3rs,  and  at  last  falls  in  with  the 
scoundrel  who  has  blighted  his  do- 
mestic peace,  and  kills  him.  He  is 
arrested,  thrown  into  prison,  tried, 
and,  it  may  be,  hanged  for  murder ; 
whereas  the  miscreant  to  whom  is 
owing  the  desolate  and  degraded  con- 
dition of  a  whole  family  would  have 
escaped  scot  free,  had  not  the  criminal 
taken  the  law  into  his  own  hands. 
Which  of  the  two  was  morally  the 
more  guilty  ? 

Crime  and  moral  evil  may  be 
cognate  the  one  to  the  other,  but 
there  is  no  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween them.  The  former  may  origi- 
nate in  the  pressure  of  absolute  want, 
or  in  the  mere  lack  of  self-control 
under  sudden  and  violent  excite- 
ment; in  either  of  which  cases  its 
reality  is  compatible  with  a  very 
slight  amount  of  moral  depravity. 
The  latter  is  invariably  the  result  of 
an  ill-regulated  education;  which, 
though  it  may  have  stored  the  me- 
mory with  knowledge,  and  stimulated 
both  the  imu^nation  and  the  reason- 
ing faculty,  has  failed  to  teach  that, 
in  order  to  form  the  character,  self-^ 
control  in  matters  of  small  as  well 
as  of  great  importance,  and  the  habit 
of  repressing  and  thwarting  our 
own  vrishes,  even  when  the  object 
desired  may  in  itself  be  innocent,  are 
absolutely  necessary.  The  criminal 
is  oftra  as  much  entitled  to  our  pity 
as  to  our  censure.  The  sinner  (for 
we  must  borrow  a  word  fh)m  the 
theologian,  though  we  desire  to  be 
understood  as  treating  our  subject 
more  as  a  matter  of  moral  scienoe 
than  of  religion^  deserves  at  all  times 
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moviDg  principle  is  selfishness.  At 
the  same  time  we  belieye  it  will  he 
found  upon  inquiry,  that  the  darkest 
crimes  which  stain  the  annals  of 
guilt  have  ril  come  out  of  habitual 
surrender  of  the  will  to  the  entice- 
ments of  moral  evil;  and  that  one 
offence  in  particuliu:  has  in  every  age 
been  more  prolific  in  these  than  all 
other  offences  put  together. 

We  are  no  ascetics ;  neither  do  we 
profess  to  be  of  the  number  of  those 
who  charge  it  as  an ''imperfection 
against  Nature's  laws,  that  she  has 
irai>lanted  in  the  breasts  of  the  op- 
posite sexes  a  strong  desire  to  come 
together.  The  sen&nent  or  passion 
to  which  we  allude,  and  which  leads 
to  marriage  and  the  propagation  of 
the  species,  is  not  only  innocent  in 
itself  but  praiseworthy.  Out  of  it 
arise  some  of  the  noblest  traits  that 
adorn  the  human  character;  —  dis- 
interestedness, self-denial,  the  de- 
votion of  one  will  to  another ;  and  it 
is  the  undoubted  source  of  all  those 
pure  and  holy  affections  on  the  com- 
parative strenj^  or  weakness  of 
which  civilisation  may,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  said  to  depend.  But  it 
must,  to  produce  these  nappy  results, 
be  guided  and  controlled  by  an  in- 
ftaenoe  more  potent  than  itself;  for 
if  it  once  establish  an  ascendancy  over 
the  mind  —  particularly  in  youth, 
which  IS  most  open  to  its  insidious 
advances — the  whole  moral  being  of 
the  man  becomes  vitiated.  No  mat- 
ter with  what  quickness  of  parts 
the  sensualist  is  gifted.  He  may 
or  may  not  exerdse  his  intellectual 
fiiculties  as  he  grows  up,  but  it  will 
never  be  in  the  prosecution  of  a  noble 
or  righteous  purpose ;  and  should  he 
chance  to  be  of  a  dull  capacity,  then 
18  it  difficult  to  put  a  limit  to  the 
degree  of  degradation  to  which  he 
majr  ultimatSjr  fidl ;  for  there  is 
positively  no  crime  of  which  the  un- 
imaginative slave  of  lust  may  not  be 
led  into  the  commisnon,  not  hur- 
riedly but  deliberately,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  in  perfect  £reed(mi  fnmi 
the  checks  of  remorse. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  this  sort 
was  brought  to  light  in  this  country 
■omething  less  thim  a  hundred  years 
ago,  of  wnich,  because  it  seems  fully 
to  illnstrate  the  theory  that  we  are 
now  broaching,  we  shall  proceed  to 
give  an  account. 

Butterly  li(an<N>-aa  dd-fiudiion^ 
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house,  beset  with  gable -ends  and 
surmounted  by  high  stacks  of  diim- 
neys — stands,  or  rather  stood,  a  cen- 
tury ago,  in  the  parish  of  Partridge, 
Derbyshire.  It  was  one  of  a  class 
of  mansions  which  have  well-nigh 
disappeared  from  this  country;  not 
very  large,  yet  having  a  certain  air 
of  respectability  about  them,  of  which 
the  dates  might  be  taken  any  time 
between  the  eighth  Henry  and  the 
accession  of  the  first  Charles,  and  of 
which  we  are  accustomed,  somewhat 
inaccurately,  to  speak  as  Elimbethan. 
The  mansions  in  question  all  bear, 
where  they  yet  survive,  a  remarkal^e 
family  likeness  one  to  another.  Yon 
find  in  each  a  rather  long  fh>nt,  with 
a  porch  about  the  nrinci]^  entrance ; 
gables  at  either  nank  which  face  in 
three  separate  directions;  two  rows 
of  leaded  windows,  all  opening  as 
casements ;  and  on  the  show  or 
IMtrlour  side  of  the  house,  con- 
siderably ornamented;  while  the 
materials  out  of  whidi  the  whole 
structure  arise  never  vary.  Bed 
brick  and  oak  timber  are  exdusivelv 
employed  in  the  construction  of  sucn 
houses,  and  they  are  roofed  over 
with  tiles,  and  almost  always  stand 
either  at  the  end  of  a  grass  court 
which  divides  them  from  a  villaj^ 
or  within  a  small  paddock,  which 
lies  chicfiy  in  front,  and  is  cut  off 
from  the  public  road  by  a  thorn 
hedge. 

Butterly  Manor,  like  all  other 
mansions  of  its  class,  was  long  the 
residence  of  a  fiunily,  the  head  of 
which  holding  a  place  in  society 
distinct  from  that  of  the  yeoman, 
scarcely  aspired  to  take  his  seat  on 
the  bench  beside  the  magistrates  or 
sf^uirearchy  of  the  county.  Together 
with  the  moderate  estate  that  ap- 
pertained to  it,  it  had  been  in  pos- 
session of  the  Homes  for  longer  time 
than  can  with  truth  be  given  to  the 
pedigree  of  many  a  famify  of  higher 
pretensions ;  and,  till  the  occurrence 
of  events  of  which  it  will  be  our 
business  in  the  course  of  the  following 
narrative  to  speak,  there  was  not  one 
of  all  its  owners  but  had  established 
for  himself  a  right  to  the  respect  of 
his  neighbours  by  the  character  for 
honesty  and  good  conduct,  and  of 
liberal  hospitidity,  that  appertained 
to  him.  But  with  them  we  are  not 
now  concerned. 

It  was  towards  the  -ev^aing  of  a 
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dull  September  day,  that  m  a  large 
wainBooted  apartment  —  an  upper 
chamber  in  the  house  of  which  we 
^re  now  speaking — an  old  man  lay 
dying.  Snrivelkd  and  shrunk  he 
was,  for  the  weight  of  a  hundred 
years  was  upon  him,  and  his  dull 
grey  eye  stood  wide  open,  moving 
neither  to  the  right  nor  to  the  left, 
but  abiding  fixed— fixed  as  the  hand 
of  death  could  render  it  on  the  an- 
tique canopy  which  surmounted  the 
antique  b^  on  which  he  was  l3ang. 
The  hangings  of  the  couch — heavy 
chintz  of  a  faded  yellow,  interspersed 
with  faded  flowers  of  red  and  blue — 
were  in  part  drawn  back ;  and  on  a 
rush  -  bottomed  arm  -  diair,  beside 
which  stood  a  chamber-table  sur- 
mounted with  phials,  a  cup,  a  glass, 
and  other  sad  furniture  of  a  sick 
chamber,  a  middle-aged  woman  sat 
near  him.  She  seemed  to  have  had 
her  powers  of  watchfulness  a  good 
deal  taxed  of  late ;  that  is  to  say,  her 
eye-lids  went  together,  as  it  would 
appear,  involuntarily,  and  she  nodded 
from  time  to  time  as  those  are  apt  to 
do  who  fight  against  the  advances  of 
sleep  and  are  worsted.  Her  sleep, 
however,  was  neither  deep  nor  re- 
Are^ing,  for  the  movement  of  her 
own  l^d  downwards  broke  it ; 
and  the  faintest  murmur,  the  slight- 
est stir  of  the  patient,  caused  her 
to  rouse  up  ana  observe  him.  At 
last  he  spoke ;  and  though  it  was  in 
a  tone  so  feeble  as  hardfy  to  give  to 
his  words  an  articulate  sound,  she 
was  up  and  leaning  over  him,  and 
eag^,  as  it  seemed,  to  catch  and 
comprehend  his  meaning  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

Martha,**  whispered  the  dying 
man,  ^  xny  hour  is  at  hand.  I  am 
going  I  Raise  me  a  little  upon  the 
pillow,  and  moisten  my  lips.  I  must 
speak  to  the  boys  once  more.  There, 
that  will  do.  Now  a  drink— a  drink 
of  tiie  cordial,  and  then  go  and  send 
them  both  hither.'* 

The  woman  lifted  the  feeble  old 
man  as  a  nurse  raises  an  infant,  ar- 

 ^    SABMA  w«1lA«na  -aiMflAn 


advanced  ia  years,  vpfftmdmd  the 

bed-side. 

"  Tou  are  come  at  last,**  said  the 
old  man,  sneaking  in  a  more  aadiMe 
tone  than  ne  had  be^  able  to  eom- 
mand  while  his  nurse  was  near  hia. 

I  have  locked  for  you  all  dqr, 
knowing  that  I  should  not  see  an* 
other ;  but  you  did  not  so  much  as 
look  in  to  satisfy  yourselves  whether 
I  was  alive  or  dead.** 

WelV*  replied  the  elder  of  the 
two,  now  that  we  are  here,  what 
do  you  want  ?** 

"  Very  UtUe  with  you.  Will,**  wis 
the  answer.  "  You  were  always  very 
dear  to  me — very— very — too  dear, 
I  am  afraid— too  dear  by  far ;  and  I 
love  you  still,  my  son;  oh^  He 
knoweth  how  tenderly !  You  have 
not  always  been  a  ffood  boy  to 
others ;  that  is,  I  am  afraid  not ;  in- 
deed I  am  sure  you  have  not ;  but  to 
me  you  have  nevar  given  an  hour^s 
pain,  except  once,  you  know  when ! 
but  that  IS  all  over  now  — ajul-*- 
and  ^** 

"  Now  do  hold  your  bother  !**  re- 
plied the  amiable  youth  of  sixtY-two, 
to  whom  this  maudlin  rhapsody  was 
addressed;  we've  heard  all  that 
before;  a  hundred  times,  at  least. 
Let*s  know  what  you  desire  besidea ; 
and  be  quick  with  it,  will  you,  for  I 
don*t  think  you've  much  time  to 
waste,  and  Tm  sure  I  have  none  T 

"Very  true,  Will  — v«py  true! 
yon  were  always  a  sensible  hoy. 
Charles,  eome  hither,**  continued  the 
old  man,  with  difficulty  raising  his 
skinny  hand  from  the  eoverl2  on 
which  it  hty;  "  Tve a  word  to  say  to 
you  I'* 

"  Well,  father,"  answered  the  in- 
dividual thus  addxessed,  "  what  is  it 
about?** 

"About  that,  you  knowl**  ex- 
claimed the  fiither.  "It's  always 
in  my  mind — alwavs.  It  has  never 
been  out  of  itsinee  mrst  you  told  it.*' 

"  The  beast  r*  muttered  the  dder 
brother,  though  scarcely  ia  a  tone  to 
be  overheard. 
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•Misrlisplnay ;  that  if  yoaVe 
aotDbyed  avjr  triek  in  vonr  wiU.** 

"No,  no,  TTe  played  no  triek  — 
BBtitaD— notataU!  Yonarewell 
mndcdibr  —  Imdaoinelv  pnmded 
nr.  Yoa*ll  want  for  nothing— no- 
thiifffi,  as  kmg  as  jon  lire  I 

^The  deril  he  is!**  demanded 
Wmaa;  and  ao  all  yoar  fine 
doBgi  with  eo  for  nothing! 
WeU  done,  old  Hunka,  that^s  jnst 
aeyoar 

""Hnrii,  Will,  hn^l  don*t  speak 
80  load.  Pat  yonr  ear  down  to  me, 
and  rn  whimer  sonoething'  to  yon.** 

William  Home  pushed  his  bro- 
tiier  aside,  and  lemed  his  ear  to  his 
Micros  hps.  The  latter  said  some- 
thiag  at  whieh  the  former  smiled. 
Whereupon  William  drew  back 
agam,  and  Charlea,  at  his  father's 
desire,  UxAl  his  place. 

"Wdl,  are  you  ready  to  swear?" 
demanded  the  old  man. 

**  No,"  relied  Charles. 

•*To  promise,  then — solemnly  to 
jro^K  before  God  and  your  dying 

"  I  don't  know.  You're  hnmbug- 
mg,  I  perceive — chousing,  diddling, 
cut,  neyer  nund,  Fll  behave  better 
to  yon  than  you  intend  to  behave  to 
me ;  ao  here  goes.   I  do  promise." 

**  That  you  will  never  breathe  to 
liriiw  send  a  syllable  abont  that  f  * 

"Never." 

"Nor  write  a  line,  nor  drop  a 
hint,  nor  give  a  si^  whereby  the 
fiMSts  nught  be  bron^t  to  li{;ht  T 

"  Tm  no  great  fist  at  writmg,**  was 
the  answer;  "so  yon  need^t  tor- 
ment yourself  on  that  head.  No, 
nor  on  any  other ;  for,  unless  it  be 
ibroed  out  of  me  by  his  aggmvating 
ways,  or  I  speafc  in  my  sleep, 
or  something  else  that's  unnatural 
happen,  m  never  be  the  means  of 
bringing  the  matter  to  light.  So  die 
fai  p«u»,  old  man." 
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elothes-borst  hard  by,  aaid  both 
made  a  spring  at  them.  William's 
was  ih»  Ineky  clntch,  and  swinging 
them  round,  so  as  to  prevent  lus  bro- 
ther from  eatching  hold,  he  brought 
one  of  the  large  \^uttoas  the  waist- 
band in  contact  with  Charles's  eye, 
and  ibr  the  moment  blinded  hnL 
Never  was  oppcnrtunity  more  instaa- 
taneonsly  or  eageny  embraced. 
While  the  hurt  man  stooped  and 
rubbed  his  eye,  and  twisted  round  his 
back  hi  his  agony,  his  brother  had 
thmst  his  hand  into  the  pocket  of 
the  vestment  and  abstractea  its  eon- 
tents.  There  were  eleven  golden 
guineas,  with  a  little  loose  silver, 
which  be  forthwith  transferred  to  his 
own  pouch,  and  then  casthig  the 
breeches  on  the  floor,  he  dmanded, 
with  a  sneer,  what  Charles  wanted 
with  them. 

♦*  You've  robbed  both  your  father 
and  me,"  exclaimed  the  latter,  bit- 
terly. "You'd  take  his  very  skin  if 
you  thought  you  could  make  a  shil- 
ling by  It;  but  don't  come  it  too 
strong,  or  too  often.  Fve  promised 
to  hold  my  tongue ;  but  remember, 
that  it's  only  if  1  a'nt  aggravated." 

"  You  be  blessed !"  cried  William, 
laughing  contemptuously ;  "  I  don't 
care  that  for  you.  And  he  snam>ed 
his  fingers.  "  You  daren't  speak  f<Nr 
your  own  sake,  and  you  know  it." 

"  Give  me  the  gumeas  any  how," 
replied  Charles.  "  They're  mine,  I 
know  they  are,  for  I  have  seen  his 
will,  and  he  left  the  whole  of  Ms 
cash  to  me.  So  don't  come  to  rob 
me,  as  you've  robbed  him  often 
enouffh." 

All  this  and  more  passed  in  the 
very  presence  of  the  dead.  Both 
men  were  exasperated,  both  coarse, 
and  results  more  hideous  than  a 
verbal  dispute  might  have  Ibllowed, 
had  not  theur  wrangling  been  inter- 
rupted l^  the  sudden  entrance  of  the 
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plete  pro^ration  of  spirit.  Grief, 
perhaps  some  darker  passion,  was 
manifestly  gnawing  at  her  heart,  and 
the  very  tone  of  her  voice  told  of 
bitterness.  On  the  present  occasion, 
however,  she  came  as  a  messenger  of 
peace.  She  had  heard  the  loud 
speaking  of  the  disputants,  and  know- 
ing them  well,  perhaps  suspecting  the 
cause,  she  hastened  to  interpose  be- 
tween them.  Her  presence  nad  the 
effect  of  stopping  the  wrangle, 
whereupon,  turning  her  ga^e  to- 
wards the  bed,  she  saw  that  it  con- 
tained only  a  corpse.   A  loud  and 

Eiercing  cry  escaped  her.  She  threw 
erself  upon  her  knees,  and  taking 
up  the  cold  hand  in  hers  covered  it 
with  kisses  and  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  father  I  my  father  I**  ex- 
claimed the  broken-hearted  woman, 
"why  have  you  gone  before  me? 
why  have  you  leu  me  alone  in  a 
world  like  this  to  carry  the  load  of 
my  shame  and  my  sorrow 

We  have  no  power  of  language  in 
which  to  describe  the  look  of  Avither- 
ing  scorn  which  the  elder  of  the  two 
coarse  men  cast  upon  the  woman.  It 
spoke  not  only  of  contempt,  but  of 
abhorrence — of  loathing  such  as  men 
involuntarilv  feel  when  they  are 
brought  suddenly  into  contact  with 
a  dead  body  that  is  in  a  state  of  de- 
composition. One  word,  however, 
and  only  one,  which  we  need  not 
pollute  our  pages  by  transcribing, 
escaped  him ;  having  uttered  which, 
he  walked  with  a  firm  step  out  of  the 
chamber.  His  brother  Charles  was 
not  so  bad.  He  spoke  kindly  to  the 
prostrate  woman,  and  would  have 
raised  her  up  if  she  had  permitted 
him ;  but  she  shrank  from  him  as  if 
there  had  been  contamination  in  his 
touch.  Whereupon,  he  also  retired. 
What  passed  afterwards  it  is  not 
necessary  to  detail  at  length.  The 
old  man  s  body  was  laid  decently  out 
and  deposited  in  a  plain  comn  as 


The  reading  of  a  will  is  sddom  an 
edifying  scene  to  be  present  at. 
Strong  and  true  must  have  been  the 
love  of  the  survivors  for  the  de- 
ceased if  at  that  moment  their  mean- 
est passions  fail  to  break  forth ;  and 
if  it  so  happen  that  Self  was  the  god 
of  their  idolatry  throughout,  then, 
are  the  exhibitions  which  they  juake 
of  their  own  baseness  revolting. 
Very  few  persons  collected  in  the 
parlour  at  Butterly  to  hear  the  last 
will  of  its  late  owner  explained.  The 
attorney  who  wrote  it,  though  he  had 
either  not  been  invited  or  fiiiled  to 
attend  the  funeral,  was  there;  so 
were  the  bailiff  and  the  parish  cleric* 
they  having  signed  as  witnesses,  and 
beii^  requested  by  the  attorney  to 
verify  their  own  signatures.  But, 
except  these,  none  appeared,  save  the 
two  brothers  William  and  Charles, 
for  even  Martha,  their  sister,  stayed 
away — whether  because  she  had  been 
desired  to  do  so,  or  that  grief  inca- 
pacitated her  from  retaining  any  ap- 
pearance of  composure,  is  not  known. 

The  little  group  assembled  in  the 
parlour.  The  brothers  were  dressed 
m  deep  mourning,  and  sat  on  opno- 
site  sides  of  the  fire-place,  the 
hajliff  and  parish  clerk,  the  former 
in  a  clean  smock-frock,  the  latter 
in  his  ordinary  week-da^  attire, 
took  possession  of  two  chairs  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room,  while  the 
attorney,  Mr.  John  Cooke,  of  Derby, 
placed  himself  beside  a  table  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
He  scarcely  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  brothers,  otherwise  he  could 
have  hardly  avoided  to  observe  that 
the  countenances  of  both  were  full 
of  meaning,  which  was  not  curi- 
osity, much  less  anxiety,  but  a  sort 
of  ill-suppressed  glee,  as  if  each  felt 
satisfied  that  he  was  about  to  achieve 
a  signal  triumph  over  the  otlier. 

"  X  ou  are  aware,  gentlemen,"  ob- 
served Mr.  Cooke,  as  he  drew  a 
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BKnt  in  regard  to  ensnrea,  or  blot- 
tin«,  or  ao  fcnrth." 

Neitlier  William  nor  Charles  made 
any  reply,  except  by  a  nod  and  a 
InJf-attered  ^aimlation.  And  they 
likewise  abstained,  not,  as  it  seemed, 
vithont  an  effort,  from  casting  more 
than  a  furtiye  Rlance  one  npon  the 
other.  Mr.  Cooke,  accordingly,  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  will.  It  wa9,  in 
eveiy  respect,  a  just  and  a  wise  one. 
WDham,  the  elder  son,  was  declared 
hdr  to  the  whole  of  his  father*8 
landed  property,  as  well  as  to  the 
manson-house,  the  furniture,  plate, 
edkr,  and  all  things  thereunto  be- 
k^;ing.  To  Charles  the  testator  be- 
qnttthed  an  inn,  or  public-house,  in 
the  Tillage,  two  or  three  messuages  in 
the  town  of  Derby,  and  a  thousand 
poonds  wherewith  to  set  himself  up 
m  business,  should  he  desire  to  follow 
any  honourable  calling ;  while  Mar- 
tha, thdr  sister,  received  a  portion  of 
two  thousand  pounds  sterling,  with 
which  she  was  advised  to  withdraw 
into  some  distant  part  of  the  country, 
and  to  cease,  after  her  father  should 
be  laid  in  bis  grave,  from  holding 
any  further  correspondence  with  her 
brothers.  Over  and  above  these,  a 
few  trifling  legacies  were  added,  such 
as  ten  pounds  to  the  bailiff,  as  much 
to  an  old  groom,  and  one  hundred  to 
Mr.  Cooke,  as  a  mark  of  the  testa- 
tta^s  esteem,  as  well  as  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  his  kindness  in  under- 
takmg  to  act  with  the  elder  of  the 
two  brothers  as  executor.  Fmally, 
William  Hon^  was  declared  to  be 
hn  father's  residuary  legatee.  And," 
observed  Mr.  Cooke,  laying  the  deed 
upon  the  table  and  looking  up,  ^^as 
the  will  is  of  some  standing,  and  your 
exeeUent  father  was  never  a  man  of 
much  expense,  I  dare  say  you  will 
find  when  the  accounts  come  to  be 
settled,  that  this  last  clause  is  not, 
as  fiur  as  you  are  concerned,  the  least 
important.*" 

There  was  a  brief  pause,  which  the 

twn  hmthf»ni  at  lenfirth  int^^rmnted 


**rve  a  later  deed  here,  which  I 
shall  request  you,  Mr.  Cooke,  to  ex- 
amine ;  and  if  you  find  it  all  correct, 
to  read  aloud." 

So  saying,  he  advanced  to  the 
table  and  handed  to  the  attorney  a 
will  bearinff  date  some  day  in  the 
month  of  August,  1745,  which  Mr. 
Cooke,  after  having  carefViUy  scruti- 
nised it,  pronouncol  to  be  perfectly 
r^lar  in  every  respect.  It  difllered 
from  the  will  of  eleven  years  earlier 
only  in  these  respects,  that  while  the 
land  and  house  were  bequeathed  to 
William,  Charles  was  made  heir  to 
the  whole  of  his  father's  movables, 
not  excepting  even  the  plate,  and 
wine,  and  furniture  of  Butterly; 
while,  after  the  payment  of  1000/. 
to  Martha,  every  shdling  of  the  de- 
ceased's personal  property  became 
his.  Moreover,  this  will,  like  the 
deed  of  1735,  was  witnessed  by  the 
deceased's  bailiff  and  the  parish 
clerk,  and  both,  having  the  docu- 
ment submitted  to  them,  declared 
that  the  signatures  were  authentic. 

"  Now  ril  trouble  you,  Mr.  Cooke, 
to  say,  as  a  lawyer,  whether  my  bro- 
ther William  has  any  right  to  the 
money  which  he  took  out  of  my  fa- 
ther's pocket  the  day  of  his  death  ? 
I  don't  know  how  much  there  was  of 
it,  for  he  never  shewed  me,  and  I 
knew  it  was  no  use  asking.  But  as 
Pm  the  residuary  legatee,  and  am 
entitled  to  the  whole  of  his  personal 
property,  I'm  not  going  to  be  choused 
by  him,  nor  by  any  one." 

Mr.  Cooke,  in  spite  of  the  surprise 
and  mortification  with  which  the 
production  of  this  second  will  affected 
him,  was  still  master  of  himself,  and 
replied,  that  undoubtedly  all  the 
monies  found  in  the  house  would  be- 
come the  property  of  the  younger 
son  after  the  just  debts  of  the  ae- 
ceased  should  be  paid;  and  that 
Charles,  as  the  sole  executor,  was 
the  proper  party  to  be  entrusted  with 
the  Keeping  of  them. 

Loud  and  scornful  was  the  lauffh 
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"Do  you  hear 'em?" 

"Yes,**  was  the  answer,  fiercely 
returned,  "  and  I'll  see  them,  too, 
ere  long.** 

"Oh!  I  wish  you  may  get  it. 
Look  ye,  Mr.  Cooke,"  continued 
William,  after  a  brief  pause,  during 
which  the  amiable  relatives  had  eyed 
each  othor  with  looks  of  deadly 
hate,  "  I  know  a  trick  worth  two  of 
that.  You've  brought  your  will, 
Charles  has  produced  his,  and  now 
it's  my  turn.  But  I  won't  do  as  he 
did.  I  don't  get  my  father  to  make 
a  surreptitious  will,  and  for  fear  any 
body  «nould  find  it  out,  carry  it  in 
my  pocket  whercYer  I  My 
father  knew  his  own  intentions  bet- 
ter than  any  body  else,  and  I  dare 
say  his  real  will — his  bond  fide  last 
testament — will  be  found  in  the 
bureau  up-stairs,  where  he  keeps 
the  rest  of  his  valuable  papers,  his 
title-deeds  and  so  forth.  And,  there- 
fbre,  Mr.  Cooke,  I  deliver  to  you 
this  key,  requesting  that  you  will 
have  the  goodness  to  make  search 
yourself,  and  to  bring  down  the  deed, 
should  such  be  in  existence,  to  us, 
who  will  abide  your  return  here  pa- 
tiently. Gro  you,  however,  Brown," 
addressing  himself  to  the  bailiff,  "  go 
you  with  Mr.  Cooke,  and  help  him, 
and  see  that  he  examines  the  proper 
pigeon-hole,  and  does  so  carefully." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
effect  which  this  proceeding  on  the 
part  of  William  Heme  produced 
upon  the  whole  of  the  individuals 
that  witnessed  it.  .  The  attorney,  as 
if  a  spell  were  upon  him,  rose,  took 
the  key  which  was  offered,  and,  fol- 
loiled  by  Browne  the  bailiff,  pro- 
ceeded up-stairs.  The  parish-clerk 
seemed  stupified,  while  Cnarles  could 
only  eaze,  with  open  mouth  and  out- 
stretched  eyes,  upon  his  brother. 
Not  a  word  escaped  him.  He  did  not 
so  much  as  change  a  muscle  of  his 
body,  but  stood  beside  the  table  to 
which  he  had  advanced,  facing  Wil- 
liam, who  met  his  gaze  with  a  look 
of  cool  and  cruel  triumph.  By  and  by 
the  parties  who  had  proceeded  on 
their  search  returned,  and  brought 
with  them,  sure  enough,  a  third  will. 
It  was  of  much  later  date  than  either 
of  those  yet  produced,  and,  like  them, 
was  regular  m  all  its  detaUs,  even  to 
the  signatures  of  the  same  identical 
witnesses.  But  here  the  similarity 
ended.  The  true  last  will  constituted 


William  Home  his  father's  sole  heir, 
residuary  legatee,  and  executor.  It 
bequeatned  to  him  lands,  mansion, 
messuages,  money — every  thing,  in 
short,  except  the  pubHc-houte  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lane,  and  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  wherewith  hia 
brother  Charl^  was  recommended  to 
b^in  business.  Of  Martha  no  men- 
tion whatever  was  made,  farther  than 
that  the  old  man  commended  her  to 
the  protection  of  his  heir,  and  ad- 
vked  that  he  would  find  a  comfort- 
able boarding-house  for  her  some- 
where at  a  distance.  As  to  memorials 
of  kindness  to  old  servants  or  others, 
none  snch  were  here;  and  yet  Re 
document  was  perfect,  and  the  de- 
ceased's signature  thereto  firm  and 
legible.  And  so  it  was  manifest  to 
all  who  listened  that  flaw  in  the  deed 
there  could  be  none. 

"  You've  done  it  well,  that's  cer- 
tain," exclaimed  Charles.  "  You've 
kept  up  the  game  to  the  last.  Well, 
look  to  yourself,  for,  by  the  sun 
above  our  heads,  I'll  have  my  rights, 
too,  otherwise  every  thing  vml  come 
out,  and  then  

"  Do  your  worst,"  replied  William, 
sternly.  "  And  in  the  meanwhile,  as 
you  have  no  further  business  in  this 
house,  make  yourself  scarce ;  and  so 
either  to  the  Three  Bells  or  to  the 
devil,  and  one  hundred  pounds  shall 
be  paid  to  you  whenever  you  choose 
to  send  for  them." 

It  were  long  to  tell  in  detail  how 
the  members  of  this  singular  family 
deported  themselves  subroquentlyto 
these  remarkable  transactions.  The 
heir  to  Butterly  Manor  took  possession 
of  his  inheritance;  and  without  a 
moment's  delay,  or  the  manifestation 
of  the  slightest  compunction,  thrust 
forth  his  sister  Martna  to  the  world. 
It  came  out,  indeed,  upon  a  subse- 
quent investigation  into  the  matter, 
tnat  she  did  not  wait  to  receive  a 
formal  dismission ;  but  making  up  a 
bundle  of  a  few  of  her  clothes,  and 
leaving  the  remainder  to  be  sent 
after  her  by  Brown  the  bailiff,  she 
quitted  the  house  on  the  eveniuff  of 
her  father's  funeral ;  and  travelled 
on  foot  to  Derby.  There  she  found 
for  herself  an  olracure  lodging,  where 
by  husbanding  her  small  resources 
rae  managed,  during  some  months, 
to  keep  soul  and  body  together.  But 
her  small  stock  of  money  was  at 
length  exhausted;  and  her  i^arel 
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went  nonel  by  monel,  and  at  last 
ber  bealth,  whi^  had  been  miser- 
able  from  the  first,  fiuled  her  quite, 
aad  her  safferingB  were  extreme.  In 
this  esDergenc^  she  sent  for  Mr. 
Go<^  who  minirtered  to  her  wants 
as  &r  as  be  was  able ;  and  in  the 
end,  harhig,  wiilMntt  consulting  her, 
nude  repeited  ajiplications,  but  all 
to  no  porpoae,  spoke  to  her  of  the 
workhouse.  It  waa  a  terrible  an^ 
Doanoement — it  was  a  word  of  fear- 
lid  omen.  8he  was,  indeed,  so  broken 
down  on  the  ooeaaion  of  hb  referring 
to  it,  that,  eyen  wiUiout  such  a  pro- 
ject before  ber,  the  medical  man 
who  fpatmioualy  presoibed  for  her 
gare  it  as  bis  opinion,  that  she  could 
not  last  manj  days.  As  it  was,  she 
went  to  ber  miserable  bed  immedi- 
atdy  Mr.  Cooke  left  her ;  and  when 
the  woman,  a  poor  neighbour,  that 
med  to  light  her  fire,  and  help  to 
get  her  up,  came  next  morning  to 
perform  her  accustomed  offices  of 
charity,  Martha  Home  was  dead. 
Poor  wretch,  it  was  a  happy  release 
for  her ;  and  if  she  did  receiYe  but  a 
panper'a  funeral,  and  was  laid  in  a 
churchTard  apart  from  that  where 
the  amea  of  her  kindred  reposed, 
what  was  she  the  worse  for  it^  or 
what  cared  either  of  those  on  whom 
nature  bad  ^iyen  ber  adaim  fbr  more  ? 

Meanwhile,  Charles  finding  that 
nothhig  better  was  to  be  done,  fol- 
lowed the  advice  of  his  amiable  re- 
latire,  and  established  himself  in  the 
Three  BeUs.  Whether  he  did  well 
or  ill  there,  the  record  has  not  been 
nreserred ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
became  as  abject  to  WiUiam,  as  we 
found  bim  on  previous  occasions  to 
be  pugnacious ;  and  that  he  derived 
the  tame  benefits  firmn  the  assump- 
tion of  this  new  manner  that  he  (Dd 
from  the  old.  Though  he  stood  hat 
in  band  to  open  the  gate  for  his 


strange  to  say,  found  a  woman  of 
some  property  to  link  her  fiite  with 
his;  but  neither  his  wedding,  nor 
the  accession  which  the  bride  brought 
to  hie  means,  operated  any  chanffe 
for  the  better  on  his  disposition.  He 
never  had  a  good  woiti  to  say  of 
any  one,  nor  any  one  a  good  word 
to  say  of  him.  The  poor  he  oppressed 
and  persecuted  whenever  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  presented  itself. 
Never  shooting,  nor  even  coursing 
himself,  he  sued  for  penalties  against 
all  those  round  about  him,  who,  Uot 
being  duly  (qualified,  kept  dogs,  or 
were  seen  with  guns  across  their 
shoulders.  The  orphans*  curse  and 
the  widows*  ban  attended  him  whi- 
thersoever he  went;  and  he  paid 
both  back  by  driving  them  away 
from  his  door  if  by  any  mistake,  or 
through  the  pressure  of  want,  they 
betook  themselves  thither  for  relief. 
In  like  manner  his  domestic  afikirs, 
as  well  as  the  management  of  the 
farm,  were  conducted  on  the  most 
nigeardly  principle.  He  dismissed 
allhis  domestic  servants  except  one 
old  housekeeper,  and  his  stable-men 
and  out-door  helpers  were  brought 
down  to  the  same  scale  of  unity.  He 
never  gave  employment  to  husband- 
men or  reapers,  unless  at  seed-time 
and  harvest  He  kept  one  team  of 
wagon-horses,  with  a  wagoner  and 
his  mate  to  work  his  acres ;  though 
they  numbered  full  a  hundred.  Of 
course,  all  thii^  within  and  without 
the  mansion  rcll  into  decay.  The 
fences  got  out  of  .repair,  and  were 
not  mended.  Great  ^ps  might  be 
seen  in  the  hedce,  which  cilt  off  the 
jMuldock  fVom  the  parish-road.  The 
gnarled  oaks  which  adorned  th^* 
broken  and  picturesque  space  of 
grass-land  that  fronted  the  house^ 
cast  branches  to  the  groimd  every 
gale  of  wind  that  blew ;  and  nobody 
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breeze,  to  the  posts  and  rails  that 
sarroimded  the  barn-yard,  and  rot- 
ted where  they  stood,  through  the 
absence  of  a  little  fresh  paint.  Never, 
in  short,  did  human  habitation,  or 
the  aspect  of  the  things  wherewith 
it  was  surrounded,  bear  clearer  testi- 
mony to  the  penurious  habits  of  an 
owner,  and  his  total  disregard  to 
comfort,  and  even  to  his  own  inter- 
ests; for  the  very  corn-stacks  took 
damage  as  often  as  the  rain  fell 
heavily;  because  the  thatch  where- 
with tliey  had  been  covered  proved 
insufficient,  and  therefore  melted 
away. 

A  man  addicted  to  such  tastes  and 
pursuits  as  these  soon  makes  ene- 
mies; and  William  Home  proved 
no  exception  to  the  eeneral  rule. 
Indeed,  nobody  seemed  to  recollect 
the  time  when  it  was  otherwise ;  for 
their  earliest  reminiscences  described 
him  as  a  profligate  and  selfish  crea- 
ture, to  whom  more  maidens  in  the 
district,  and  especially  among  his  mo- 
ther's domestics,  owed  their  shame, 
than  they  could  now  enumerate. 
His  father,  it  was  said,  had  been 
ever  indulgent  to  him.  An  elegant 
scholar  himself—* accounted,  incked, 
one  of  the  best  classics  in  the  county 
— old  Mr.  Home  had  professed  an 
anxiety  to  cultivate  similar  tastes  in 
his  eldest  son  ;  but  being,  as  not  un- 
freauently  happens  with  elegant  clas- 
sical scholars,  weak  of  purpose,  and 
ffuided  more  bv  the  heart  than  by  the 
head,  he  set  about  the  business  in  a 
manner  which  could  not  fail  of  en- 
suring a  defeat.  While  he  advised 
and  entreated  William  to  study  Ta- 
citus, and  spoke  to  him  of  the  beau- 
ties of  Horace  or  of  Pindar,  he  set 
him  up  ere  he  had  attained  his  ninth 
year  with  a  pony ;  and  could  never 
say  No,  when  his  darling  cried  for 
permission  to  ride.  Now  riding  is  a 
lar  more  pleasant  exercise  to  a  child 
of  eight  years  old,  than  learning  the 
rules  of  Latin  syntax ;  and  so  Wil- 
liam and  hb  pony  became  such  tme 
and  constant  companions,  that  no 
room  was  left  in  the  boy's  affections 
for  the  classic  muse. 

It  was  marvellous  to  witness  the 
ascendancy  which  that  coarse  and 
wilful  child  acquired  over  his  father. 
Every  demand  that  he  made  was  ac- 
ceded, to ;  and  every  scrape  into 
which  he  got,  or  fault  which  he 
CQounitted,  was  explained  away  or  ex- 


tenuated. By  and  by  vice  made  its 
appearance ;  and  the  father,  while  he 
lamented,  had  hardly  courage  enough 
to  reprove  it.  Thus  the  bojr  grew 
to  manhood,  in  the  habitual  indulg- 
ence of  the  most  debasing  of  the  ani- 
mal propensities ;  and  gradually  los- 
ing under  its  influence  the  small 
reaeeming  quality  which  is  not  un- 
frequently  to  be  met  in  persons  pro- 
fligate only  in  a  degree,  we  mean,  in- 
dincrence  to  the  cost  of  a  coveted 
good,  and  lavish  expenditure  on  the 
ministers  of  their  pleasures,  it  was 
said  of  this  man  that  he  was  never 
known  to  do  a  generous  action  in  aJl 
his  life.  But  though  the  tide  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ran  strong  against  nim, 
and  his  name  was  never  uttered 
except  with  some  accompaniment  of 
reproach  or  condemnation,  it  was 
not  till  some  little  tune  subsequently 
to  the  old  man's  decease  that  deeper 
and  darker  whispers  concerning  him 
began  to  grow  current. 

It  happened  once  upon  a  time, 
about  three  months  after  the  burial 
of  Martha,  that  Charles  Home  was 
taken  ill.  His  malady  was  a  dan- 
gerous one,  and  he  became  exceed- 
ingly alarmed ;  and  desired  one  day, 
amid  a  paroxysm  of  fear  and  terror, 
that  Mr.  Cooke  the  attorney  mi^ht 
be  sent  for.  Mr.  Cooke,  anticipating 
that  some  testamentary  arrangements 
were  to  be  made,  obeyed  the  sum- 
mons; and  at  the  sick  man*8  desire 
sent  the  attendant  out  of  the  cham- 
ber, and  closed  the  door.  They  were 
a  good  while  there  closeted  together, 
though  what  passed  between  them 
did  not  transpire,  only  Mr.  Cooke, 
when  gpinff  away  affam,  was  over- 
heard, as  he  held  Vie  door  of  the 
apartment,  ajar  to  say,  I  teU  you 
it  is  too  senous  a  thmg  to  be  con- 
cealed. You  are  bound  to  state  all 
that  yon  have  stated  to  me  to  a  ma- 
gistrate.** What  that  all  was,  how- 
ever, nobody  found  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaimng,  for  Charles  Home 
recovered,  and  did  not  go  before  the 
magistrate;  and  as  to  the  mystery, 
whatever  it  might  be,  it  continued  as 
dark  and  impenetrable  as  ever. 

No,  not  quite  so  impenetrable. 
Strange  and  horrible  tales  began  to 
be  circulated,  which  men  could  not 
trace  to  any  better  authority  than 
the  statements  of  their  neignbours, 
but  which  every  body  seemed  to  be- 
lieve. The  few  that  had  heretofore 
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greeted  Mr.  William  Home  at  pa- 
riah  meetings  or  market,  now  seemed 
aa  if  it  were  their  wish  to  shnn  him. 
Kg  more  beggars  came  to  his  door, 
and  his  groom  at  a  short  notice  left 
him.  Mr.  ^Villiam  Home  was  not 
so  t»lind  but  that  he  noticed  this 
change  in  the  general  manner  to- 
wards him,  and  he  deeply  resented 
it.  If  he  had  been  harsh  before,  he 
was  tenfold  more  harsh  now;  and 
entered,  as  it  were,  upon  a  crasade 
against  all  poachers.  So  passed  se- 
Yeral  years,  till  Christmas  1758,  when 
one  James  Roe,  a  tenant-fiurmer  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Butterly,  commit- 
ted a  slight  tresj^ass  by  following  a 
hare,  of  which  his  greyhounds  were 
in  chase,  across  the  march-line,  and 
killing  her  on  Home's  Imd.  He  was 
in  the  act  of  packing  up  the  game 
when  Home,  who  hSd.  been  watch- 
ing behind  a  hedge,  adyano^  to  the 
spot.  Roe  was  not  alone.  A  good 
many  of  his  friends  were  spending 
the  day  with  him;  and  the  weather 
being  open,  thev  had  got  up  a  sort 
of  match  with  the  greyhounds;  but 
Home  cared  little  for  that.  They 
had  trespassed  on  his  land,  at  least 
Boe  had,  for  all  the  rest  were  halted 
just  beyond  his  land-mark ;  and  he 
attacked  the  delinquent  with  such  a 
volley  of  abuse  as  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  pouring  upon  all  who  mic^ht 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  incur  his  dis- 
pleasure. A  violent  altercation  en- 
sued, duriuff  which  Roe  let  Mi  the 
expression,  mat  he  had  better  keep 
a  quiet  tongue,  for  he  was  well 
known  to  be  an  incestuous  old  black- 
guard.** 

The  face  of  the  old  man  kacame 
livid,  but  he  did  not  quail  an  inch. 
On  the  contrary,  he  doubled  his  fist, 
shook  it  in  Roe*s  iaee,  and  told  him 
that  he  should  repent  it 

William  Home  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  caused  proceemngs  to  be 
instituted  in  the  ecclesiastic^  court 
of  Exeter  against  James  Roe  for 
defamation ;  and  the  latter  being  im- 
able  either  to  deny  what  he  had 
spoken,  or  to  bring  evidence  as  to 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  was  cast  in 
damages  and  costs,  and  obliged  to  do 
penance  in  public 

Meanwhile,  Charles  Home,  whe« 
ther  yielding  to  the  remonstrance  of 
Mr.  Cooke,  or  becoming  himself 
alarmed  at  certain  hints  wnich  were 
dropped  in  his  presence,  by  many 
YOL.  xzxm«  no.  cxcm. 


who  frequented  his  house,  had  gone 
to  a  magistrate.  That  gentleman, 
as  it  came  out  in  course  of  time, 
cautioned  the  defendant  to  say  no- 
thing farther,  representing  that  the 
occurrence  had  long  passed,  that  it 
was  of  a  very  serious  nature,  and 
that  no  good  could  arise  out  of  a 
public  disclosure  to  any  one.  Charles 
was  accordingly  silenced  for  a  time. 
But  no  sooner  did  he  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  particulars  of  the 
quarrel  between  his  brother  and  Mr. 
Roe,  than  he  went  before  a  second  ma- 
gistrate, to  whom  he  made  the  same 
statement  which  he  had  done  to  the 
first,  and  who,  as  it  afterwards  appear- 
ed, proved  to  be,  like  his  brother-iunc- 
tionary,  very  reluctant  to  move  in 
the  matter.  This  gentleman  was  not, 
however,  so  cautious  as  the  other; 
for  in  the  course  of  conversation 
somewhere,  he  made  disclosures 
which  soon  took  wind,  and  were  car- 
ried, as  might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  very  man  to  whom  the  avowal  was 
likely  to  be  acceptable.  James  Roe 
still  writhed  under  the  iufliction  of  a 
fresh  wound ;  and  believing  that  the 
opportunity  was  presented  of  setting 
his  revenge,  he  hastened  to  taKe  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Roe  went  first  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Cooke,  who  told  him  all  that  Charles 
Home  had  communicated  to  him  five 
years  previously.  They  then  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  residence  of 
Mr.  White,  the  last  of  the  magis- 
trates before  whom  Charles  had  de- 
sired to  make  a  deposition ;  and  hay- 
ing extracted  from  him  a  full  avowal 
of  all  that  had  occurred  between  him 
and  the  youn^r  of  the  two  Homes, 
they  took  their  measures  accordingly. 
It  was  evident  to  Mr.  Cooke,  that,  be 
the  cause  what  it  might,  the  magis- 
trates of  Derbyshire  were  reluctant 
to  interfere  in  the  matter.  He  there- 
fore advised  Mr.  Roe,  if  he  were 
determined  to  pursue  the  case,  to  go 
and  make  his  deposition  before  some 
magistrate  for  the  county  of  Not- 
tingham, and  to  get  from  him  a  war- 
rant for  the  apprehension  of  Charles 
Home,  which  none  of  the  justices 
could  refaae  to  back,  and  which  must 
lead  to  the  apprehension,  and  conse- 
quent examination  in  full,  of  the 
man  on  whose  testimony  the  ques- 
tion assumed  to  be  at  issue  depended. 
This  was  done  accordingly;  and 
Charles  Home  being  arrested,  was 
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oonyeyed  to  the  mi^istoteB.  The 
mamtrate,  however,  who  had  given 
antnority  to  the  warrant,  had  a  cus- 
tom of  attending  to  public  business 
only  one  day  in  the  week ;  and  the 
prisoner  having  been  brought  up  on 
a  Wednesday  (Tuesday  being  his 
justice  day),  directions  were  given 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  go  at 
large,  and  that  on  the  following  Tues- 
day the  case  would  be  entered  into. 

It  was  impossible  that  proceedings 
such  as  these  could  be  kept  secret. 
Far  and  near  the  tidings  ran,  readi- 
mg  among  others  the  party  most 
deeply  concerned  in  them.  For  the 
first  time  after  a  lapse  of  eleven 
years  and  more,  WiUiin  Home  sent 
for  his  brother.  Charles  obeyed  the 
summons;  and  a  colloquy  ensued, 
which,  were  it  not  authenticated  be- 
yond the  power  of  contradiction,  no 
one  would  credit.  It  all  came  out 
after  the  catastrophe,  that  after  his 
arguments  had  failed  to  lead  his  bro- 
ther into  an  act  of  perjury,  WU- 
liam  Home  refused  to  give  Charles 
five  pounds  wherewith  to  escape  from 
the  country.  "I  told  him,'*  said  the 
brother,  when  questioned^  "  that  if  I 
spoke  at  all,  I  must  sp^ak  the  tmth. 
I  shewed  him  that  there  was  an  im- 
pulse upon  me  which  I  was  unable 
to  resist;  but  I  added,  'There's  a 
ship  in  Liverpool  about  to  sail  for 
America,  and  if  you'll  rive  me  five 
pounds  to  carry  me  so  lar,  Til  go  on 
board  of  her,  and  you  shall  never 
hear  of  me  more.*  Would  he  do  it  ? 
Not  a  bit  of  him.  He  told  me  he 
wouldn't  give  five  pounds  to  save  my 
worthless  life ;  and  that  I  might  go 
and  hang  myself.  I  did  go,  but  I 
didn't  hang  myself." 

Charles  Home,  strange  to  say,  was 
not  called  up,  as  he  expected  to  be, 
even  on  the  Tuesday.  The  magis- 
trates of  the  county  seemed  to  have 
come  to  an  arrangement  among  them- 
selves that  so  horrible  a  case,  if  inves- 
tiflrated  at  all,  should  not  be  investi- 


Boe  to  be  his  assistant.  .We  need 
Bcaroely  stop  to  observe,  that  Uua 
selection  was  not  made  without  the 
hearty  concurrence  of  Uie  object  of 
it ;  indeed,  Roe  appeared  to  have  im« 
bibed  such  a  deadly  hatred  for  Home, 
that  on  nothing  less  than  the  blood 
of  his  enemy  could  it  be  appeased ; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  he 
pressed  the  l^al  proceeding^  for- 
ward  with  a  vigour  and  perunacity 
which  overcame  fdl  difficulties. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  £he  evenfng 
of  a  day  in  the  middle  of  March,  the 
constable  and  his  assistant  kBodi:ed 
at  the  door  of  Bntterly  Manor.  They 
were  peremptorify  refused  admit- 
tance ;  whereupon  tiie  constable, 
leaviiSg  Boe,  with  two  stout  feUowa 
that  attended  him,  to  guard  the  bouse, 
retired  for  the  pight,  and  returned 
jgain  at  an  early  hour  next  morning. 
Tne  groom,  looking  from  a  -casement 
above  the  porch,  assured  the  party, 
in  answer  to  the  summons,  tltet  his 
master  was  not  within;  but  they 
would  not  believe  him.  They  threat- 
ened to  make  good  their  entrance  by 
force ;  whereupon  the  door  was 
opened,  and  the  nouse  searched  from 
garret  to  cellars,  but  without  effect. 
The  constable  expressed  an  opinioQ 
that  the  bird  was  nown,  and  proposed 
to  withdraw;  but  Roe,  as  if  his 
spirit,  in  some  previous  state  of  ex- 
istence, had  animated  the  body  of  a 
bloodhound,  insisted  that  he  smelt 
(iim— that  he  was  not  fkr  off.  They 
instituted  a  second  search,  and  ob- 
served in  one  of  the  rooms  through 
which  they  had  previously  passed  a 
huge  oak  chest. 

What  does  that  contain  ?**  said 
Roe  to  Home's  wifb,  who  attended 
them. 

"  Only  the  household  linen,"  re- 
plied she ;  "  shirts,  tableclothes,  and 
suchlike." 

*•  I  should  like,  to  see  what  they're 
made  of,"  rejtnned  the  x>ertinacioas 
man-hnnter. 
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(M  nMe-ehambrs.  He  did  not 
vatt  to  be  interrogated ;  he  made  no 
demand  as  to  the  eaoae  of  the  in* 

tmakiB;  batcnedfinabittar,  tone, — 
**It*Baaad  thiiu^  to  banc  me;  for 
|Dj  bvother  Charles  is  as  bad  as  I, 
and  he  can*t  hang  me  without  hang« 
ii^hmieelfr* 

To  secure  the  prisoner  and  carry 
him  be^une  the  mi^istrate,  and  to 
conr^  him  thence  to  the  gaol  of 
Kottin^haaii«  in  order  that  he  mi^ht 
take  hiB  trial  at  the  aroroachmg 
anxesy  was  the  work  (tf  a  few  hours. 
He  did  ki^.best  to  be  admitted  to 
bail,  an4k'  obtaininit  *  judge's  war* 
lant,  was  jKmoTed  to  London,  where 
^  nature  of  hia  o£fence,  or  suppoied 
ofoee,  was  strictly  ioiViitigatea;  but 
no  bafl  was  granted,  neither  was  he 
permitted  to  trayerse.  When  the 
next  eaol  deliyery  came  round,  he 
was  ^ued  at  tbe  bar  on  a  most 
hideous  char^  namely,  the  murder 
of  his  own  ehild,  the  child  being  the 
fruit  of  an  inoestuous  intereourse 
between  him  and  his  sister. 

The  partieolars  of  the  trial  may 
be  aseertained  by  all  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  examine  the  records  of 
the  eriminal  court  in  the  town  of 
Kottingfaam;  but  we  cannot  pretend 
to  gire  them.  Our  purpose  is  suffi* 
eientlj  serred  when  we  state,  that 
the  birth  of  the  child  took  place  at  a 
period  so  remote  as  1724;  that  Wil* 
nam  Home  was  then  forty-one  years 
of  age,  his  wretched  sister  barely 
nineteen;  and  that  the  living  evi- 
dence of  their  guilt  was  dispned  of 
in  a  manner  to  which  the  mother 
was  no  pw^i  and  of  which  she  knew 
nothing  till  some  time  afterwards. 
On  the  third  day  from  the  birth— 
whidi  took  ph^e  in  Butterly,  where 
his  drafter  and  both  his  sons  resided 
with  old  Mr.  Home,  their  mother 
bavins  been  for  dftvcnd  rears  dead— 


drswneartiiephiee,WiUtamalifhted; 
and  asldng  Charies  whether  tte  brat 
were  still  alive,  and  receiving  an  an- 
swer in  the  affirmative,  be  took  it 
out  of  his  brother's  arms,  enclosed  in 
the  bag  as  it  was,  and  walked  away 
with  it.  Charles  waited  some  time, 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
other,  and,  at  last,  William  rnoined 
him;  but  there  was  neither  child  nor 
bag  in  his  hand.  Being  questioned 
as  to  what  he  had  done  with  them, 
he  said  that  he  had  made  a  present 
(tf  both  to  Mr.  Chaworth  of  Annes« 
ley,  and  that  the  servants  of  that 
gentleman  would  find  more  than 
uiey  bargained  for  snug  under  a  hay* 
8ta»,  when  they  c«me  in  the  mom* 
ing  to  fodder  the  cattle.  No  more 
pMsed  between  the  brothers  at  that 
time.  They  rode  home,  put  up  the 
horses  without  attracting  attention, 
went  to  bed,  and  heard|  next  day, 
that  a  dead  child  had  been  discovereo, 
enclosed  in  a  linen  bag,  exactly  where 
William  had  stated  that  Mr.  Cha- 
worth*s  people  would  find  one.  It 
would  appear  that  the  coroners  of 
those  days  had  little  of  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  WaJdey  lonong  them,  for  there 
is  no  record  that  any  inquest  was 
held  upon  the  babe,  or  that  inquiries 
conseming  it  were  pushed  with  dili* 
|;enoe.  H&  the  contrary  been  the  case. 
It  seems  next  to  impossible  that  the 
tmth  should  not  have  come  to  light 
at  the  moment.  Nevertheless,  as  if 
the  truth  of  the  saying  which  affirms 
that  murder  wHl  out  must,  even  in  so 
curious  an  instance,  be  confirmed,  the 
people  who  made  the  discovery  in 
1724  were  all  alive  to  tell  About  it  in 
1759;  and  they  corroborated  the 
statement  of  the  principal  witness,  in 
r^;ard  to  the  time  of  finding  the 
b<My,  and  its  dress  and  condition,  in 
every  particular.  On  this  evidence, 
Wiluam  Home  was  fbund  Ruilty, 
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been  tried  on  Saturday  the  lOth,  was 
doomed  to  die  on  Monday  the  12th. 
But,  being  an  old  man—seventy- four 
years  of  age — and  descended  m>m  a 
respectable  family,  and  his  case  being 
a  peculiarly  horrible  one,  certain 
humane  persons  of  weight  in  the 
neighbourhood  exerted  themselves  to 
procure  for  him  a  reprieve,  and  they 
succeeded.  It  was  too  short  a 
time,**  so  ran  their  petition, "  for  such 
an  old  sinner  to  search  his  heart;** 
and  the  judge,  agreeing  yvith  them  in 
the  opinion,  a  respite  of  the  sentence 
for  a  month  was  granted.  The  old 
sinner  used  his  reprieve,  not  in  any 
endeavour  to  make  his  peace  witn 
Grod  or  man,  but  to  weary  the  go- 
vernment with  applications  for  par- 
don. He  exhibited,  in  making  these 
efforts,  the  same  selfish  and  dastardly 

r'  't  which  had  animated  him 
ughout  his  career  of  crime.  He 
complained  of  the  hardship  of  suffer- 
ing for  an  offence  committed  so  long 
ago,  and  accused  his  brother  of  being 
not  only  a  participator  in  the  offence, 
but*  the  party  by  whom  its  com- 
mission had  been  suggested.  Strange 
to  say,  his  petitions,  unworthily  ex- 
pressed as  they  were,  prevailed  so 
far,  that  a  second  reprieve  during 
pleasure  reached  him ;  but  the  sen- 
tence was  not  commuted.  On  the 
contrary,  Justice  appeared,  at  last,  to 
awake  from  a  tcance,  and  the  order 
for  his  execution  reached  Notting- 
ham. He  was  overwhelmed  with 
despair.  He  complained  that  griev- 
ous wrong  had  been  done  him ;  yet, 
during  the  night  previous  to  his  ex- 
ecution, he  acknowledged  that  the 
blood  of  other  poor  victims  besides  that 
of  the  infant  lay  upon  his  head :  one,  a 
young  woman,  whom  he  had  mur- 
dered because  she  was  with  child  by 
him;  the  other,  a  labouring  man, 
whose  arm  he  had  broken  with  a 
blow  of  a  hedge -stake,  and  who, 
being  in  delicate  health,  never  re- 
covered the  injury. 
Such  was  the  man  and  his  career. 
"  The  fate  of  the  frail  partner  in  the 
most  heinous  of  his  moral  offences 
was  very  different.  Slowly  she  re- 
covered after  her  confinement,  for 
though  they  concealed  from  her  that 
her  cnild  was  dead,  she  yearned  with 
a  mother's  instinctive  fondness  to 
have  the  babe  near  her,  and  pined 
and  fretted  when  assured  that  this 
was  impossible.  Strange  to  say,  like- 
yfi99j  tne  fiict  of  her  confinement 
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never  reached  her  father's  ears  till 
some  time  afterwards,  nor  got  bruited 
about  the  neighbourhood,  except  as 
some  horrid  suspicion  is  taken  up  and 
circulated.  The  woman  who  had 
nursed  her  when  an  infant  was  still 
in  the  fkmily,  and  the  wretched  cul- 
prit, having  opened  her  griefs  to  her, 
found  a  generous  and  a  true  heart  to 
lean  upon.  That  old  and  attached 
menial  contrived  matters  with  such 
exceeding  skill,  that  for  several 
months  Martha  kept  her  chamber, 
under  the  plea  of  some  ordinary  ill- 
ness, and  received,  in  her  hour  of 
trial,  the  assistance  of  a  midwife,  who, 
being  brought  from  a  distance,  and 
ii^trmluced  into  the  house  blindfolded 
and  at  night,  was  never  afterwards 
able  to  s^  on  whom  she  had  at- 
tended. The  same  faithful  creature 
agreed  to  intrust  the  infant  to  the 
brothers,  on  the  assurance  that  they 
would  carry  it  to  a  nlace  of  safety ; 
and  when,  on  the  following  day,  the 
rumour  of  what  had  actually  occurred 
reached  her,  she  retained  self-posses- 
sion enough  not  to  betray  the  feelings 
which  it  ^led  up.  From  that  time 
forth,  however,  sne  could  never  bear 
to  look  upon  the  doubly-unnatural 
father ;  and  so,  after  abiding  by  her 
charge  till  she  was  able  to  go  abroad 
a^ain,  she  quitted  Mr.  Home*s  ser- 
vice, and  was  never  heard  of  in  that 
part  of  the  country  again. 

Unhappy  Martha!  For  her  all 
peace,  all  self-respect  were  forfeited 
for  ever.  She  did  not  go  road,  but 
she  moved  about  the  house  like  a 
broken-hearted  thing,  nor  ever  ex- 
hibited the  slightest  sign  of  reviving 
interest  in  any  thing,  till  her  father 
sent  for  her  one  day  into  his  study, 
and  informed  her  that  he  knew  all. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  old  man's 
gentleness.  He  laid  his  guilty  daugh- 
ter's head  upon  his  woulder  and 
wept  like  a  child;  and  when  she 
mustered  courage  to  ask  him  how  he 
effected  the  di^sovery,  he  told  her 
that  Charles  liad,  in  consequence  of 
some  quarrel  with  his  brother,  made 
him  aware  of  all  the  circumstances. 
"  But  what  can  I  do,  Martha  P  We 
cannot  recall  the  past,  and  to  expose 
it  would  only  bring  disgrace  and 
ruin  upon  us  all ;  so  I  have  exacted 
a  promise  fVom  both  of  them  that 
thejr  will  dismiss  the  subject  from 
their  memories,  and  you,  my  poor 
child,  must  endeavour  to  i  do  the 
same.**  Ob^wto^viiaaQ^ggtt  that 
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ffoiltj  and  hetrt-broken  woman  may 
Save  felt,  when  these  words  of  mercy 
and  of  a  parent's  love  fell  npon  her 
ears !  She  did  not  promise  to  forset, 
Aat  she  cotdd  never  undertake  to  do ; 
but  she  pledged  her  word  to  make 
no  inquiry  after  the  child;  and 
frightful  as  the  stru^le  often  was  to 
keep  it,  she  made  it  triumphantly, 
and  the  promise  was  kept. 

From  that  time  forth  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Home  &inily,  the  father 
alone  excepted,  hated  one  another 
with  a  deadly  hatred.  The  feeling 
of  Martha  towards  her  brothers  was, 
to  be  sure,  loathingand  terror  rather 
than  hatred ;  but  William  hated  her, 
and  took  every  opportunity  of  shew- 
ing it,  whilst  Charles,  treating  her 
with  neglect,  but  seldom  with  un- 
kindness,  turned  all  his  rancour 
against  William.  And  so,  for  a  space 
01  three-and-twenty  years,  their  days 
were  passed,  in  a  sort  of  companion- 
ship which  we  can  liken  to  nothing 
more  nearly  than  that  of  doomea 
spirits  in  the  place  of  their  torment ; 
for  they  either  could  not  or  did  not 
ML  upon  the  obvious  expedient  of  a 
separation,  hut  dwelt  together  under 
the  same  roof,  perpetual  blisters  and 
thorns  one  to  another.  At  last,  the 
patriarch,  after  far  passing  the  age  of 
man,  died;  and  Martha,  who  had 
nursed  him  through  a  long  illness, 
and  was  ever  ready  to  lick  the  dust 
from  his  shoes,  was  thrown,  through 
the  imbecile  deceit  of  a  three-fold 
will,  penniless  upon  the  world. 

The  history  or  the  progress  of  this 
man  in  guilt  seems  to  bear  out  in  a 
very  remarkable  d^ree  the  theory 
which,  in  the  opening  of  the  present 
paper,  we  ventured  to  propound, 
namely,  that  though  crime  be  some- 
thing quite  distinct  from  moral  evil, 
and  in  itself  not  unfrequentl^  less 
deserving  of  reprobation,  it  is  the 
sure  result,  in  every  instance,  of  the 
absence  of  those  powers  of  self-con- 
trol, which  are  not  to  be  acquired 
except  from  long  practice,  and  the 
negation  by  the  individual  to  him- 
seu  of  many  an  object,  in  itself  harm- 
less, of  which  he  may  experience  the 
de^re  to  become  possessed.  Crimes 
•—and  great  crimes,  too— are  some- 
times committed  without  premedita- 
tion; and  when  they  so  befkl,  we 
pity  the  criminals — who,  indeed,  are 
just  objects  of  our  compassion — to 
the  full  as  much  as  we  blame  them. 
Xct,  even  in  such  ewes,  the  careftil 


inquirer  will  never  fiul  of  tracing 
back  the  particular  act  to  some  habit 
of  self-indulgence,  which,  though 
overlooked  hy  the  world,  has  long 
existed,  and  given  a  bias  to  the  whole 
character  or  the  criminal.  Among 
these,  moreover,  there  is  none  which 
so  surelj  extingiiishes,  in  the  end,  all 
perception  of  moral  neht  as  the  sur- 
render of  the  will  to  the  impulses  of 
one,  not  unnatural,  propensity.  And 
if  this  debasing  passion  be  suffered  in 
early  life  to  gain  the  ascendancy, 
there  is  an  end  to  both  the  power 
and  the  will  in  its  victim  to  cultivate 
either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral 
faculties  which  Nature  may  have  be- 
stowed upon  him.  William  Home, 
for  example,  appears  to  have  been  a 
child  of  slow  parts,  coarse  tastes,  and  of 
a  disposition,  contradictorv  and  wilful. 
A  weak,  though  learned  father,  in- 
stead of  observmff  this,  and  adapting 
the  manner  of  tne  boy*s  culture  to 
the  soil  on  which  he  had  to  work, 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  at- 
tention to  the  calling  into  existence 
of  tastes  which  had  neither  seed  nor 
germ  in  his  son's  constitution.  The 
task  was,  of  course,  difficult,  and  the 
labour  to  both  parties  great,  which 
the  injudicious  father  endeavoured 
to  lighten  by  over-indulgence  out  of 
the  school-room ;  and  the  conse- 
quence  was,  that  his  pleasures  be- 
came the  business  of  the  youth's  life, 
his  studies  a  penance,  from  which  he 
seized  every  opportunity  of  esc^ing. 
Suppose,  however,  that  a  different 
course  had  been  pursued,  and  that 
the  father,  seeing  whither  the  na- 
tural temperament  of  the  son  tended, 
had  encouraged  him  to  devote  his 
mind  to  out-of-door  pursuits;  the 
young  man  would  have  probably 
been  what  is  called  wild,  in  any 
event,  but  the  good  farmer  and  keen 
sportsman  never  could  have  com- 
mitted such  crimes  as  those  for 
which,  on  his  seventy-fourth  birth- 
day, William  Home  suffered.  For 
libertinism,  though  it  vitiate  the 
tastes  and  unfit  its  victim  for  the  ap- 
preciation of  the  good  and  the  beau"^ 
tiful,  rarely,  till  it  outruns  all  bounds, 
associates  itself  with  cruelty  and  a 
disregard  of  human  life.  When  it 
bea>mes  the  great  master-passion  in 
the  man,  however,  there  is  no  telling 
into  what  atrocities  it  will  lead  him, 
and  this  the  case  of  William  Home 
has,  we  conceive,  ven^  efficiently 
ftttested.      Digi^i,,^  by  Google 
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\Vb  believe  that  public  attention  in 
England  is  gradually  turning  to 
military  affairs.  Time  is  wearing 
away  the  fatal  prejudices  which  led 
to  so  many  disasters,  and  made  even 
unconquered  soldiers  purchase  ulti- 
mate triumphs  at  so  vast  an  expense 
of  blood  and  treasure.  We  are  be- 
^nning  to  perceive  the  folly  of  term- 
mg  ourselves  a  naval  and  commercial 
people  independent  of  military  forces ; 
and  are,  by  degrees,  rather  ashamed 
of  the  fantastic  apprehension,  which 
even  in  modem  tmies  made  us  jea- 
lous of  a  British  army,  and  made  us 
look  upon  sons,  brothers,  country- 
men, as  constitutionally  dangerous 
the  moment  they  were  arrayed  in 
their  sovereign's  uniform :  a  reputa- 
tion for  exalted  patriotism  and  en- 
lightened philanthropy  is  no  longer 
acquired  by  simply  libelling  tne 
army.  The  progress  of  science  has  nar- 
rowed the  Channel,  reduced  mighty 
oceans  to  comparatively  small  di- 
mensions, brought  our  shores  within 
the  reach  of  hostile  arms,  and  exposed 
our  colonies,  scattered  over  the  wide 
surface  of  the  slobe,  to  attacks,  against 
which  naval  forces  can  prove  no  per- 
manent security.  And  tiiough  the 
-power  of  steam,  which  is  effecting 
these  great  changes,  augments  the 
naval  advantages  we  alr^y  possess, 
by  adding  to  our  superiority  as  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  the  superior  skill 
and  energy  our  people  have  evinced 
as  engineers;  yet  it  seems  now  ad- 
mitted, that  no  coast  can  be  pro- 
tected against  armaments  conveyed 
by  steam-vessels,  unless  by  land 
forces  ready  to  meet  the  assailants  on 


dered  the  operations  of  offenshre 
warfare  infinitely  more  formidable 
than  the  mere  unsupported  inroads 
of  former  ]^ods  could  be  consi- 
dered. Agamst  the  dangers  resfultin^ 
fh>m  such  a  state  of  tilings  we  are 
naturally  bound  to  be  prepared ;  we 
owe  this  to  our  own  security,  and  to 
the  hi^h  station  we  hold  at  the  head 
of  civilisation.  We  entertain  no 
hostile  feelings  against  other  nations* 
we  seek  for  no  idditional  possession. 
The  sun  never  sets  upon  our  empire ; 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  peo- 
ple live  beneath  our  sway;  and 
what  acquisition  made  by  war  could 
possibly  equfd  the  additional  power, 
fflory,  and  force,  certain  to  be  gained 
Dy  every  step  of  progress  and  im- 
provement made  m  peaceM  times 
by  an  empire  of  such  boundless 
extent  and  resources  ?  Our  conduct 
in  peace  and  in  war — and  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  in  opposition  to 
so  many  libels  foreign  and  domestic 
— ^has  ever  been  fair,  frank,  generons, 
and  upright,  an  example  to  the  na- 
tions of  tne  earth.  Tne  enliehtened 
and  the  dispassionate  in  botn  hemi- 
spheres will,  we  have  no  doubt,  give 
us  full  credit  for  such  conduct,  but 
nations  are  not  always  ruled  by  ab- 
solute wisdom;  and  great  as  the 
sacrifices  we  have  made,  to  live  upon 
friendly  terms  with  France  and 
America,  it  would  be  utter  folly  to 
disguise  Arom  ourselves  the  enmity 
entertamed  against  us  by  the  low 
democracy  of  both  countries;  and 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  break  into 
open  hostility  the  moment  those  par- 
ties acQuire  ascendancv  either  at 
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gorenune&t  towtids  other  nstkms ; 
una  givipg  hostile  powers,  though 
treated  with  the  greatest  fairness  and 
generosity,  a  plea  to  excite  animosity 
against  ns  even  on  the  strength  <k 
our  own  words.  History  has  suffi- 
ciently shewn  how  greatly  the  efforts 
of  domestie  fictions  aided  the  cause 
of  rancorous  Ibes  in  our  late  French 
and  American  wars. 

We  have  at  {Nresent  no  intention 
of  keturinff  <m  patriotism  or  on  tac- 
tics, though  we  may  occasionally 
introduce  some  of  our  future  papers 
with  a  few  remarks  on  the  latter 
snb,jeet.  Our  <mly  object  here  is  to 
avail  ourselves  of  what  we  believe  to 
be  the  au^pnenting  taste  of  the  pub- 
lic for  mdhary  reading,  in  order  to 
sketch  some  of  the  sanguinary 
campaigns  which  placed  Napoleon 
on  a  tlurone  o£  never  equalled  power. 
As  military  history,  when  the  causes 
<^  success  and  defeat  are  i»roperly 
developed,  tends  not  only  to  interest 
the  reader,  but  to  enlam  and  clear 
the  views,  enrich  the  icbas  he  may 
already  have  formed  cm  the  subject, 
it  cannot  be  too  much  recommended 
to  nations  liable  at  all  hours  to  be 
called  into  the  field ;  for  it  is  only 
a  wide-spread  naticmal  knowledge  of 
the  theory  of  war,  which  can  ensure 
the  most  efficient  training  and  suc- 
cessful employment  of  Uie  forces. 
We  use  the  word  tkeaty  here,  in 
its  just  and  real  meaning — the  bright 
souree  of  every  great  mijHrovement 
made  in  human  knowledge :  the  dull 
martinet  tactician  believes  it  to  be 
some  monster  of  darkness,  that  ought 
to  be  consigned  to  the  flames  with  all 
possible  Bj^ed.  Brave  soldiers  and 
gallant  officers  we  can  always  com- 
mand, fix  they  are  the  produce  of 
our  soil;  but  these  alone  cannot 
Qommand  success.  We  had  brave 
tnx^  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Seven  Years*  War,  and  were  yet  un- 
snooessful  in  all  our  early  undertak- 
ings ;  the  gallantry  of  our  men  could 
not  avert  the  failures  of  the  American 
ocmtest,  and  the  ultimate  success  of 


the  great  war  against  republican  and 
imperial  France  was  only  purchased 
by  fifteen  years  of  mismanagement 
and  disaster.  Seasons  enough  it  may 
be  suj^posed  for  now  devoting  some 
attention  to  militarv  affairs. 

Feebly  as  the  following  sketches 
may  be  drawn,  we  can  safely  say, 
that  we  believe  them — the  Italian 
campaign  more  especially — to  be 
founded  on  the  best  and  most  au- 
thentic documents  on  which  military 
history  was  ever  composed ;  and  we 
shall,  in  due  time,  lav  our  authori- 
ties at  length  before  the  reader.  It 
will  no  doubt  be  said,  as  it  has  been 
said  already,  that  the  views  taken  in 
these  papers  are  highly  unjust  to 
Napoleon,  that  they  are  mere 
''crotchets"  m  fact.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told,  that  every  novel 
doctrine  advanced  against  widely 
spread  and  deeply  rooted  opinion  is 
invariably  so  termed;  every  new 
idea  in  science,  philosophy,  history, 
has  been  assailed;  and  the  practice 
will  probably  continue  as  long  as 
human  knowledge  shall  continue  to 
advance.  We  may,  no  doubt,  be 
mistaken,  as  well  as  our  critics,  in 
the  views  taken  in  these  sketches ;  but 
we  have,  owing  to  our  authorities,  the 
advantage  of  stating  the  &cts  more 
accurately,  we  believe,  than  they  have 
yet  been  stated ;  and  having  done  so, 
we  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  follow  us 
in  our  inferences,  or  to  draw  his  own, 
if  it  must  be  so,  more  lo^cal  conclu- 
sions. But  military  critics,  it  is  said, 
differ  so  widely  on  these  points  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  who  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. This  should  not,  we  suspect, 
offer  anv  real  difficulty;  for  the 
reader  wno  comes  with  an  unbiassed 
mind  to  the  investigation  of  any  sub- 
ject will  necessarily  follow  the  writer 
who  brinffs  the  pnoints  whence  truth 
is  to  be  derived,  in  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligible  manner  home  to 
his  understuidin^.  No  person  of 
ordinary  ability  is  likely  to  be  im- 
posed upon  by  mere  terms  of  extra* 
vagant  praise  or  censure.  « 
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Napoleoii  appointed  to  the  Commtad  of  the  Army  of  I^v.«-8itaatioii  of  tbe  Country 
•t  tbo  period.— Frtnch  tad  Auttrisa  Armies  and  their  Coinnumder8.^ComlMts 
ci  Montenotte,  Dego,  Millessimo,  and  Mondo?L  —  Armistice  of  Cbeiaf co  and 
Termination  of  the  war  with  Sardinia. 


Napoleon  Buonaparte  commenced 
his  extnordinary  career  under  dr- 
the  oMMt  ftyoimble  to 


in  adventurous  rise.  The  tempest 
of  the  Bevolution  had  levelled  the 
l^iniers  that  in  ordinaij  times  ex« 
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elude  all  but  nobles  and  the  posses- 
sors of  high  rank  from  the  direction 
of  public  affairs ;  lawyers,  adventu- 
rers, and  renef;ado  pnests,  ruled  the 
republic  by  aid  of  the  terror  which 
the  guillotine  inspired.  Armies  were 
often  commanded  by  individuals  who 
before  the  commencement  of  the 
troubles  had  followed  the  most  peace- 
ful occupations ;  and  many  of  those 
who  had  been  non-commissioned 
officers  in  the  royal  raiments,  were 
alr^y  colonels  and  generals  of 
division  in  the  second  year  of  the 

Bepublic  One  and  Indivisible.** 

Napoleon  had  received  a  good 
military  education  at  the  best  semi- 
naries in  France.  The  revolution 
found  him  a  lieutenant  of  artillery, 
and  the  emigration  of  the  superior 
officer  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
colonel ;  and  this  was  already  stand- 
ing very  high  at  such  a  time,  and 
when  his  country  was  at  war  with 
the  principal  powers  of  Europe. 

But  thougn  circumstances  thus 
placed  him  in  a  favourable  position, 
he  was  not  at  first  very  successful. 
By  the  indisposition  of  his  superior, 
the  command  of  the  artillery  at  the 
siege  of  Toulon  had  devolved  upon 
him ;  but  his  conduct  seems  to  have 
attracted  no  particular  notice;  for 
his  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
despatches  announcing  the  capture  of 
the  fortress;  he  received  no  immtf- 
diate  promotion;  and  his  next  ser- 
vice was  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. In  the  summer  of  1794,  we 
find  him,  however,  conunanding  the 
artillery  of  the  army  of  Italy ;  but 
he  did  not  long  continue  to  hold  the 
appointment,  for  in  the  following 
year  we  already  see  him  at  Paris, 
soliciting  employment  from  the  mi- 
nister-at-war,  and  actually  placed 
for  a  time  on  the  retired  list. 

His  fortunes  appear,  at  this  period, 
to  have  been  very  low  indeed :  he 
seems  to  have  been  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, and  actually  sought  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  de  Montansier,  a 
lady  of  great  wealth,  but  far  advanced 
in  ^ears.  Failing  in  this  pursuit,  he 
projected  a  voyage  to  Constantinople 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  service  in 
Turkey,  when  the  revolution  of  the 
Idth  Yend^miaire  opened  brighter 
prospects  to  him. 

When  on  that  occasion,  Barras, 
the  victor  of  the  9th  Thermidore, 
WW  plawd  ft  the  head  of  the  troops 


destined  to  oppose  the  insurgents,  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  artillery  to 
Napoleon,  whom  he  had  known  at 
the  siege  of  Toulon.  The  result  is 
well  known;  the  National  Guard 
fled  at  the  first  fire ;  but  it  is  a  mis- 
taJce,  as  generally  asserted,  that  any 
particular  merit  was  ascribed  to  Na- 
poleon :  all  the  honour,  such  as  it 
was,  devolved  upon  Barras,  who 
really  commanded  the  troops.  This 
officer,  having  on  the  formation  of 
the  new  government  been  named 
one  of  the  Directors,  resigned  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  interior, 
which  was  given  to  Napoleon,  whose 
star  now  rose  rapidly  above  the 
horizon. 

Among  the  ladies  most  distin- 
guished at  this  time  in  the  Parinan 
circles  of  fashion  for  figure  and 
elegance  of  manners,  was  Josephine 
Beauhamois,  widow  of  the  Man^uis 
de  Beauhamois,  guillotined  dunng 
the  revolution.  She  had  great  in- 
fluence with  the  Director  Barras, 
some  say  more  than  legitimate  in- 
fluence ;  and  when  Napoleon  sought 
her  hand,  she  obtained  for  her  future 
husband  the  promise  of  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  of  Italy.  Gape- 
figue,  who  has  seen  manuscript  Me- 
moirs of  Barras,  relates,  on  their 
authority,  that  the  future  empress 
attended  constantly  as  a  petitioner  in 
his  antechamber,  ull  she  secured  the 
fulfilment  of  the  promise.  The 
parties  were  married  on  the  9th  of 
Mardi,  and  on  the  27th  of  the  same 
month,  we  already  find  Napoleon  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  destined  to 
place  him  on  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  and  fortune. 

The  youthful  commander  found 
head-quarters  at  Nice,  where  for 
three  years  they  seemed  to  have 
taken  root;  his  five  pr^ecessors  in 
command  having  always  fallen  back 
to  that  station  after  every  successftil 
campaign.  Like  the  other  French 
armies  of  the  period,  the  army  of 
Italy  had  fought  with  success  against 
the  enemy;  they  had  closed  the 
previous  campai^by  the  victories  of 
Loano  and  St.  Bernardo,  but  they 
had  not  hitherto  derived  from  their 
triumphs  any  advantage  that  could 
place  them  on  a  level  with  the  con- 
querors of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
the  Ehenish  provinces:  they  had 
only  subdued  Savoy,  the  county  of 
Nice,  and  the  Riviera^  They  wer^ 
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now  about  to  enter  upon  a  more 
brilliant  career;  the  description  of 
which  obl^es  us  to  say  a  few  words 
of  the  situation  of  the  country  in 
which  the  war  was  to  be  carried  on. 
Hiough  the  French  troops  occupied 
the  territory  of  Genoa,  the  city  still 
maintained  a  precarious  neutrality, 
supported  only  by  aid  of  its  strong 
fortifications. 

The  governments  of  Parma,  Mo- 
dena,  Lucca,  Tuscany,  and  Venice, 
were  all  well  affected  towards  Aus- 
tria ;  but  they  took  no  part  in  the 
contest;  fancied  themselves  neutral, 
though  certain,  as  the  result  proved, 
that  the  French,  if  victorious,  would 
not  respect  their  independence. 

The  sovereign  pontiff  was  at  peace 
with  the  republic;  but  there  existed 
an  unsettled  cause  of  quarrel  between 
them.  The  French  agent  Baseville 
had  been  murdered  by  the  Roman 
pc^mlace  in  1793,  and  no  sufficient 
reparation  had  yet  been  made.  At 
one  time  the  French]  government 
intended  to  send  an  army  by  sea 
from  Toulon  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hber;  but  the  presence  of  the 
English  fleet  rend^ed  this  expedi- 
tion rather  too  precarious.  The 
attack  on  Rome  was  therefore  de- 
layed till  it  could  be  made  by  land. 

The  king  of  Naples  was  openly  at 
war  with  Jmnce,  and  had  a  corps  of 
1500  cavalry  in  the  Austrian  army : 
CTOugh  to  draw  down  upon  himself 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy,  but  not 
enough  to  arrest  thdr  progress.  All 
the  Italian  governments  dreaded  the 
republicans,  but  none,  except  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  had  the  courage  to 
fiice  them  in  the  field;  the  others 
trusted  to  foreign  arms  and  efforts 
which  they  dared  not  even  aid,  and 
when  that  trust  failed,  they  bent 
before  the  storm,  hopine  to  escape 
by  mean  subserviency  the  well-de- 
served fate  which  they  had  not  ven- 
tured to  oppose  sword  in  hand.  In 
iron  times,  the  only  times,  perhaps, 
that  history  has  made  us'  acquainted 
with,  it  is  on  the  sword  alone  that 
nations  can  rest  with  safety, — a  truth 
that  every  page  of  the  world's  annals 
proves  to  demonstration ;  for  justice 
and  forbearance  never  yet  arrested 
the  progress  of  the  spoiler. 

But  though  the  Italian  govern- 
ments were  all,  and  the  noUes  and 
the  clergy  generally,  hostile  to  the 
Fxencb,  tne  middte  ^Ime^  9xA  the 
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citizens  of  towns  were  in  their  favour ; 
or  rather  in  favour  of  the  doctrines 
which  they  preached.  Books  of 
liberal  import  had  been  circulated 
with  singular  freedom  in  Italy;  and 
the  works  of  Filangieri  and  Beccaria 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  well-edu- 
cated persons  during  the  years  that 
preceded  the  revolution.  New 
ideas,  aspirations  for  liberty  and 
natural  independence,  had  spread 
among  the  educated  classes,  and  in 
some  cases  the  nobles  and  the  clergy 
also  were  advocates  for  change,  and 
now  the  liberators  were  at  .hand. 
These  sentiments,  the  existence  of 
which  was  well  known,  helped  no 
doubt  to  paralyse  instead  of  redoub- 
ling the  efforts  of  the  governments, 
and  were  so  far  of  ^;rest  advantage 
to  the  French ;  but  m  the  field  the 
invaders  derived  little  direct  aid  from 
their  new  allies,  who  soon  tired  of 
the  pressure  of  the  war-taxes  and  of 
the  mean  and  grasping  avarice  for 
which  the  repubhcan  authorities 
were  so  generally  distinguished. 

The  marked  division  existing  be- 
tween the  different  classes  of  Italian 
society,  also  favoured  the  republican 
arms  by  weakening  the  means  of 
combined  resistance.  The  nobles, 
without  any  attachment  to  the  middle 
classes,  feel  their  depressed  and 
powerless  situation,  and  entertain  no 
affection  for  governments  that  hold 
them  in  such  subjection.  All  the 
middle  classes,  the  citizens  of  towns, 
and  the  lawyers,  as  a  body,  are  libe- 
rals, we  may  almost  say  republicans; 
and  many  dream,  even  now,  of  the 
re-establishment  of  a  Roman  repub- 
lic. The  peasantry  and  the  lower 
orders,  in  general,  have  but  little 
respect  for  their  superiors,  unless, 
pernaps,  for  the  clergy.  They  dis- 
like all  those  who  possess  or  exer- 
cise authority  over  them ;  all  gover- 
nors, magistrates,  and  provincial 
authorities,  and  very  generally  look 
upon  the  nobles  and  landlords  as 
strangers  and  intruders  in  the  coun- 
try. Against  their  ^vemments 
they  entertain  no  hostility,  as  they 
live  **  remote  from  power,"  and  feel 
its  pressure  only  through  the  means 
of  intermediate  agents,  on  whom  all 
their  indignation  is  vented:  their 

1>rinces  they  generally  re^^ard  with 
oyal  attacnment,  and  this  feelingr 
was  much  stronger  at  the  period  of 
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tent  The  goyernments,  however, 
wanted  ability  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  advantage ;  ignorance,  ficdsehood, 
and  venalily,  pervaded  every  public 
department  of  the  different  states; 
and  it  was  as  impossible  to  depend  on 
the  truth  of  an  official  report,  as  to 
calculate  on  the  Just  executicm  of  an 
official  order.  The  Italian  govern- 
ments were  so  many  powerless  des- 
potisms already  iaUmg  to  pieces  by 
the  wei^t  of  their  own  worthless- 
ness.  l^ot  a  rin^e  man  of  any 
ability  rose  to  autnority  from  the 
Alps  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum ;  and 
Italy  beheld  foreign  armies  oontend- 
inff  for  the  supremacy  of  the  land, 
while  her  own  sons  remained  inglo- 
rious spectators  of  the  long  and  san- 
guinary struggle. 

The  French  army,  of  which  Na- 
poleon came  to  assume  the  command, 
was  stationed  in  the  Riviera,  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  coast-land  about  ninety 
miles  in  length,  and  from  ten  to 
twenty  in  breadth,  that  forms  a 
semicircle  round  the  head  of  the  bay 
of  Grenoe.  This  district  is  separated 
IWmi  the  jest  of  Italy  by  a  lofty 
soreen  of  mountains,  the  north- 
western part  of  which  is  formed  by 
the  Mantime  Alps,  the  south-eastern 
by  the  Apennines;  these  mighty 
mountain-ranges  join  near  the 
sources  of  the  Tanaro,  where  their 
elevation  is  at  its  lowest.  The 
French  had  for  two  years  been  in 
possession  of  the  higher  ridges  of 
this  range,  many  points  of  which 
they  had  fortified,  and  were  thus,  to 
a  certain  extent,  masters  of  the  outlets 
into  the  lower  country.  Their  right 
wing  was  at  Voltri,*  near  Genoa; 
their  left,  not  including  a  few  de- 
tached corps  that  maintained  the 
communication  with  General  Keller- 
mann  and  the  army  of  the  Alps,  was 
in  the  valleys  at  the  head  of  the 
Tanaro;  the  cavalry  was  cantoned 
in  rear  of  the  infantry  along  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  effective  strength  of  this  army 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  was 
43,000  men,  4000  of  whom  were 
cavalry;  and  they  had  sixty  nieces 
of  artillery.  Their  nommal,  or 
** return"  strength,  has  been  ridi- 
culously exaggerated,  in  order  to 
make  the  effective  appear  small  by 
the  contrast;  but  however  exagge- 


rated it  was  in  this  case,  there  always 
was  a  great  disparity  in  the  French 
republican  armies  between  the  no- 
mmal and  effective  stren^  of  corps. 
Brave,  gallant,  and  distmffuished  as 
these  troops  were,  their  excellenoe  was 
in  their  fire-steeled  edge,  so  to  express 
ourselves,  in  the  very  front  of  baifctle : 
whatever  was  in  the  rear,  all  that 
was  connected  with  the  civil  admi- 
nistration, up  to  the  very  heads  of 
the  military  departments  of  the 
^ovemnient>  was  vile  and  worthless 
m  the  extreme;  and  thousands  of 
inen  were  borne  on  the  official  states 
who  never  saw  their  corps. 

Besides  the  army  of  Italy,  the 
French  had  an  army  of  20,000  men 
called  the  army  of  the  Alps,  which 
under  General  Kellermann  threat- 
ened Piedmont  from  the  north. 
There  was  another  corps  of  10,000 
men,  stationed  as  a  reserve  at 
Toulon.  Napoleon  had  no  direct 
authority  over  these  troops ;  but  the 
presence  of  Kellermann^  army  on 
the  northern  frontier  lent  him  most 
essential  aid,  as  it  obliged  the  Sar- 
dinian government  to  &tach  20,000 
men  under  the  Prince  of  CarienanO) 
to  watch  the  motions  of  this  threat- 
ening force. 

The  nominal  strength  of  the 
Austro-Sardinian  army,  including 
1500  Neapolitans,  was  57,000  men; 
but  they  nad  7000  sick  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign,  which 
with  other  casualties,  left  uiem  only 
46,000  effective  men ;  of  these  5000 
were  cavalry,  and  they  had  148 
pieces  of  artillery.  The  position  of 
this  army,  having  diver^g  lines 
of  retreat,  was  precarious  m  tne  ex- 
treme. General  Colli,  with  the  Sar- 
dinian troops  and  5000  Austrian 
auxiliaries,  stood  as  a  sort  of  ad- 
vanced guard  in  the  mountains  near 
Ceva.  ueneral  Argenteau,  with  the 
right  wing  of  the  main  Austrian 
army,  which  was  only  half  assembled 
when  hostUities  commenced,  had 
also  been  thrown  into  the  moun- 
tains. As  the  sprinff  advanced,  he 
joined  the  left  or  CoUi,  and  extend- 
mg  his  posts  fW>m  Oviedo  to  Cairo, 
and  covered  with  his  7000  men  about 
thirty  miles  of  wild  and  intersected 
mountain  country ;  traversed  by  the 
deep  ravines  through  which  the 
countless  tributaries  of  the  Po  force 
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tiKir  downward  coorae.  How  thk 
naU  ftne  nmat  hare  been  spl^- 
tend  out  into  battaticma  and  com- 
pnaes,  innr  therefixre  be  eamly  eon- 
cored,  llie  left  wing  of  the  armv 
WM  iiTinbling  at  Foszolo,  Fmm- 
garo,  and  ocenpied  Campo  Freddo 
and  Booiictta  with  acme  detached 
hattalioos.  One  half  of  the  army 
was  thus  in  sight  of  the  enemy, 
while  the  oOier  half  was  still  on  the 
march  fran  the  winter-guartersthey 
had  oocnpied  in  Lombaray  and  along 
the  bttnks  of  the  Po.  The  object  of 
this  long  Hne  of  posts  was  rather  to 
pxerent  the  Frencn  from  making  ex* 
coiaions  into  the  low  country  than 
to  mamtain  any  of  its  points  as  actual 
positions;  and  the  arrangment  be* 
came  so  Tery  fimlty  only  from  the 
dreumstance  of  there  being  no  place 
of  general  assembly  indicated  for  the 
tro^  to  fall  bade  npon  in  case  of 
rereise,  and  at  a  somcient  distance 
to  the  rear  to  admit  of  the  moye* 
mait  being  safely  executed. 

We  must  still,  before  entering  on 
the  events  of  the  field,  say  a  word  of 
the  generals  and  their  respeetive 

nicre  is  no  subject  on  which  the 
idoktm  of  Napdemi  display  more 
Tapid  eloquence  than  in  contrasting 
^  wretchedness  of  the  French,  with 
what  they  call  the  splendid  condi- 
tion of  1M  allied  army  at  the  c(»n* 
meneement  of  this  campaign.  The 
BepnbHean  eeneral,  they  tell  us, 
fbimd  hinuetf,  on  assuming  the  com- 
Bumd,  at  the  head  of  a  half-starved 
feree,  cooped  up  in  a  barren  comer 
of  Piedmont,  destitute  of  every  thing, 
and  vastly  inferior  to  the  enemy,  who 
are  descmed  as  not  only  superior 
in  numbers,  but  perfect^  equipped, 
abundantly  supplied  with  all  the 
necessaries  of  war,  and  commanded 
the  most  experienced  officers  in 


There  is  enough  of  truth  in  these 
ttatonents  to  deceive  the  unguarded 
reader;  though  the  whole  truth, 
when  stated,  must  lead  to  diametri- 


riority  eonsistsd  chiefly  in  eayalry 
and  artillery,  the  least  useful  arms 
in  a  mountainous  country.  Th^ 
wm  also  better  supplied  than  the 
French;  but  these  boasted  supplies 
were  not  of  the  nature  that  proanoa 
any  favourable  effect  on  the  healthy 
strength,  and  spirits  of  the  troopa. 
It  was  not  at  that  tune  the  custom 
for  Continental  governments  to  re- 
lease their  soldiers  from  the  constant 
state  of  half  famine  to  which  th^ 
were  regularly  condemned,  so  thi^ 
these  vaunted  supplies  consisted  of 
nothinff  more  than  the  useless  stores 
with  which  the  armies  of  tli«  period 
so  constantly  encumbered  themselves, 
but  which  contributed  nothing  to  ^ 
well-being  of  the  men.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  fVom  many  a  well- 
authenticated  statement,  that  the 
teoops  suffered  severely  from  want 
and  privation,  stationed,  as  they  were, 
along  the  high  and  barren  ridges  of 
the  Apennines.  Sickness  had  made 
great  ravages  in  the  ranks,  and  the 
morale  of  the  army  was,  in  conse- 

Suence  of  their  situation  and  previous 
efeats,  at  a  very  low  ebb.  A  few 
months,  indeed,  before  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  Marshal  Colli,  the 
commander  of  the  Piedmontese  army, 
actually  declared  his  troops  to  be  to- 
tally unfit  to  meet  the  enemy. 

The  French  were  hungry  and  in 
rags ;  but  they  were  the  enthusiastio 
soldiers  of  the  revolution,  drawn  fVom 
among  the  best  men  of  France.  Many 
were  still  honest  believers  in  the 
dream  of  f^reedom ;  a  far  greater  num- 
ber were  animated  by  accounts  of  the 
spoil  and  fame  acquired  by  the  re- 
publican conquerors  of  Holland  and 
Belgium,  and  all  were  eager  to  share 
in  the  flesh-pots  of  Ittdy.  Is  it  not 
evident  to  common  understanding, 
that  far  more  was  to  be  effected  with 
such  a  fieiy  multitude,  than  with  the 
mere  drilled  soldiers  of  Austria, 
paupers  in  uniform,  drawn  firom  the 
refuse  of  the  German  population, 
trained  under  an  iron,  soul-and-limb- 
crushine:  system  of  discipline,  who 
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splendid  career,  in  which  crowns  and 
dtctatorships  were  to  be  gained  by 
daring  and  enterprise,  was  opening  to 
the  former ;  the  career  of  tne  latter 
had  almost  attained  to  its  natural 
close.  Napoleon  had  received  a  good 
military  eaucation,  which  the  world- 
shaking  events  of  Uie  Revolution  had 
developed ;  while  his  mind  had  also, 
we  may  suppose,  been  inflated  by  the 
extravagant,  unprincipled,  and  im- 
pelling spirit  which  distinguished  the 
republican  doctrines  of  the  period. 
Beftulieu  was  the  disciple  of  the  pipe- 
clay and  button-stick  school,  which, 
for  upwards  of  fifty  years,  had  so 
succeufully  exerted  itself  to  cramp 
the  minds,  and  crush  the  energies 
of  all  ranks  of  military  men.  Napo- 
leon was,  at  least,  the  equal  of  the 
rulers  of  France,  who  were  besides 
partly  indebted  to  him  for  their  very 
power,  which  his  sword  had  assisted  to 
uphold  on  the  13th  Vendemiaire  (6ih 
October),  1795,  against  the  revolted 
sections.  B^ulieu,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  servant  of  an  ancient  and 
venerated  imperial  dynasty,  and  the 
unhappy  tool  of  a  deaf  and  blind 
Aulic  Council,  claiming  implicit  obe- 
dience while  attempting  to  command 
armies  at  hundreds  of  miles  from  the 
scene  of  action. 

Napoleon,  again,  was,  by  birth, 
knowtedffe,  and  education,  the  supe- 
rior of  the  officers  he  came  to  com- 
mand ;  for  Massena,  Augereau,  Jou- 
bert,  Serrurier,  though  brave  and 
daring  leaders,  were  only  rough, 
ignorant,  and  illiterate  men,  and  tne 
new  general  had  gained  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers  by  his  very  first  address, 
worded  in  the  real  ^ench  style  of 
the  period.  It  promised  spoil  and 
glory,  and  could  not  possibly  fail  of 
success.  It  ran  as  follows :  —  "  Sol- 
diers t  you  are  naked  and  ill-fed;  the 
government  owes  you  much,  and  has 
nothing  to  give  you.  The  patience 
and  couraee  which  you  display  in  the 
midst  of  these  rocks  are  admirable ; 
but  they  obtain  for  you  no  glory.  I 
will  lead  you  into  the  most  fertile 
plains  of  the  world.  Rich  provinces 
and  large  cities  shall  be  in  your 
power:  their  possession  will  confer 
nonour,  glory,  and  wealth  upon  you. 
Soldiers  of  Italy  t  can  you  .want  cou- 
rage or  constancy?'*  Under  these 
circumstances,  nine  chances  out  of 
ten  were  in  favour  of  the  French ;  and 
the  measures  pf  their  adyersiuries, 
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which  we  have  now  to  describe,  aug- 
mented almost  to  a  certainty  these 
favourable  prospects  of  success. 

Beanlien  arrived  at  Alessandria  on 
the  27  th  of  March,  the  same  day  that 
Napoleon  reached  Nice.  Both  gene- 
rals had  orders  to  attack,  but  the 
nature  of  these  orders  were  probably 
very  different  in  other  respects.  Na- 
poleon was  directed  to  force  the  King 
of  Sardinia  into  a  peace,  and  to  drive 
the  Austrians  out  of  Lombardy — 
direct  and  intelligent  objects  that 
were  not  to  be  effected  by  half  mea- 
sures. Those  who  still  look  upon 
Camot  as  a  great  strat^ist  will  re- 
gret that  he  entered  into  the  details 
of  the  operations  by  which  this  bold 
and  sim^e  plan  was  to  be  executed ; 
for  few  documents  can  possibly  fur- 
nish greater  proof  of  tne  total  ab- 
sence of  all  clear  perceptions  of  the 
power  of  armies,  and  the  influence  of 
time,  circumstance,  and  situation. 
Fortune,  however,  assumed  the  chief 
command  to  herself,  and  left  gene- 
rals and  ministers  to  divide  the  ho- 
nour of  the  result.  The  new  syvtem 
of  tactics  which  Napoleon  is  said  to 
have  put  in  practice  during  these 
campaip;ns,  never  had  any  existence 
except  m  the  imagnnation  of  his  eulo- 
gists and  biographers,  for  it  is  a  sin- 
gular fiict,  that  he  never,  durinff  the 
whole  of  his  career,  made  the  sligntest 
improvement  or  alteration  in  the 
system  of  tactics  which  he  found 
established ;  for  the  tactical  R^lement 
of  1791  remained  unaltered  in  the 
French  service  down  to  the  year 
1825.  The  method  of  fighting  which 
he  followed  to  the  last,  together  with 
his  mode  of  supporting  armies,  were 
exactly  those  wnich  tne  Revolution 
had  introduced  from  the  first.  The 
sallantry  and  intelligence  of  the 
French  troops  redeemed  and  cast  a 
halo  of  splendour  over  the  blood- 
wasting  manner  in  which  the  incapa- 
city of  their  principal  leaders  hurled 
them  on  to  slaughter :  while  the 
altered  situation  of  the  world,  the 
humanity  and  good  feeling  for  which, 
as  a  people,  the  French  are  naturally 
distin^ished,  prevented  the  system 
of  living  by  requisition  and  at  free 

Quarters,  from  being  exactly  what  it 
ad  been  under  the  Huns  and  the 
Vandals.  It  came,  on  some  occasions, 
far  too  near  to  its  barbaric  origin  to 
leave  any  doubts  as  to  the  real  source 
from  whence  it  bad  been  deriyed. 
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Bttobeu's  oxden  do  not  appear, 
80  that  we  must  judge  Wm  byhis 
nearaies.  The  French  bad  adTanced 
abriga^  under  Genend  Cervcmi  as 
ar  as  Voltn,  m  order  to  gWe  eflfect 
to  some  money  negotia&n  which 
they  were  carrying  on  with  the  go- 
Tcmment  of  Genoa.    This  alarmed 
the  Anstriana,  wbo  knew  that  there 
was  a  strong  repnxblican  party  within 
the  walls,  and  that  the  government 
was  feeble  and  irresolnte.  Beaolieu 
determined,  therefore,  to  cover  the 
aty,to  put  himself  in  communication 
with  the  T«Vt^iih  fleet,  which  was  on 
the  ooast,  ax^  then,  no  doubt,  to  fol- 
low up  whatever   success  fortune 
nught  throw  in  his  ^y.  On  the  9th 
oC  Apnl  he  advanced  by  the  Bo- 
chetla,  against  Voltri,  with  ten  bat- 
talioQs  and  four  squadrons,  malring 
in  all  about  7O00  men.  GenerS 
A^gentean,  with  3000  more,  directed 
bia  march  on  Montenotte,  to  cover 
the  ri^t  of  the  main  column,  to  keep 
up  the    communication  with  the 
extreme  right  of  the  army,  and 
to  co-operate  in  the  attsck  on  the 
r^ht  of  the  French.  AVhile  these 
10,000  men  were  thus  occupied.  Ge- 
neral CoUiwaptomakeadononstra- 


tion  to  his  front,  so  as  to  engage  the 
attention  of  whatever  troops  m^t 
be  before  him.  This  general  had 
proposed,  that,  instead  of  this  half- 
measure,  the  whole  of  the  allied 
army  should  fall  on  the  left  wing  of 
^ French ;  ameasure  which,  if  suc- 
eessfbl,  would  probably  have  led  to 
their  ruin,  as  it  must  have  eut  them 
off  from  their  only  line  of  communi- 
cation with  F^ce,  and  thrown  them 
completely  back  upon  the  ooait, 
which  was  closely  watched  by  the 
English  s(}uadron.  Beaulieu  declined 
this  judicious  plan,  sa3ring,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  bring  on  dedsive 
operations  at  the  moment ;  forgetting 
how  difficult  it  is  in  war,  when  the 
most  trifling  events  may  lead  to  the 
neatest  consequences,  to  draw  a  line 
between  what  is  important  and  un- 
important Colli,  therefore,  sent  Ge- 
neral Provera  with  2000  men,  to 
make  a  demonstration  towards  Cos- 
sario. 

Napoleon  had  not  been  idle  while 
Beaulieu  was  making  these  arrange- 
ments. He  had  assembled  three  divi- 
sions of  his  army  near  Savona,  and 
intended  to  break  into  Piedmont,  by 
the  heads  of  the  Bormida,  at  the 
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oiher,  deeided  tlie  lesnlt  befbre  a 
nngle  blow  bad  been  rtrnck.  From 
three  different  and  unconnected 
pmnts,  12,000  Austrians  were  thus 
marching  down,  not  on  the  extreme 
right,  but  on  what  proved  to  be  the 
concentrated  mass  of  the  French 
armv;  while  80,000  more  were  as- 
sembling at  Acqui  and  other  points  in 
the  rear :  and  never,  since  wars  have 
been  carried  on  by  men,  had  hostile 
Fortune  delivered  brave  troops  over 
to  their  adversaries  in  this  unhappy 
manner.  Beaulieu  arrived  before 
Voltri  on  the  evening  of  the  11th 
April,  intending  to  attack  the  He- 
publicans  on  the  following  morning. 
The  light  troops,  however,  not  satis- 
fied with  driving  in  the  French  out- 
posts^ followed  uiem  up  farther  than 
was  intended,  attacked  the  town  it- 
self in  the  darkness,  and  induced 
Oeneral  Cervoni  to  faJl  back  on  the 
main  body  of  La  Harpers  division, 
leaving  a  few  hundred  wounded  and 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians.  The  premature  success  of  this 
onset  tended  of  itself  to  foil  one  of 
the  main  objects  of  the  enterprise ; 
for  the  French  escaped  without  seri- 
ous injury,  instead  of  being  over- 
whelmed as  proposed  by  Beaulieu^s 
front  and  Argenteau*s  flank  attack. 

While  the  Austrian  commander 
was  halting  at  Voltri,  and  holding  a 
conference  with  Commodore  Nelson, 
General  Argenteau  was  driving  the 
French  picquets  from  Upper  and 
Lower  Montenotte.  This  march  had 
been  slow,  for  it  was  evening  before 
he  reached  Monte  Legino,  which  the 
French  had  fortified,  and  where  Co- 
lonel Bampon  was  stationed  with  two 
battalions.  This  gallant  officer,  when 
attacked,  made  nis  soldiers  swear, 
imder  the  very  fire  of  the  enemy,  to 
perish  rather  than  to  yield  their  post : 
nor  was  it  likely  that  such  men  could 
be  driven  from  behind  good  field- 
works  by  adversaries  who  were  so 
little  superior,  and  who,  owing  to  the 
mountamous  nature  of  the  ground, 
were  without  artillery.  The  Aus- 
trians  made  the  attempt  however, 
but  failing  in  their  efforts,  and  night 
setting  in,  they  retired  to  Upper 
Montenotte,  intending  to  renew  the 
action  in  the  morning. 

Napoleon  was  near  Savona  with 
three  divisions  of  his  army,  when  this 
action  was  fought  close  to  his  front : 
ai  BeauU^  had  not  followed  up  the 


ibeble  blow  sti^dc  gtYoItriySiid  was 
itill  at  a  distance  on  the  evening  of 
^e  11th  of  April,  it  was  natnnd  to 
advance  upon  the  nearest  enemy, 
who  was  evidently  not  in  force,  bar* 
inff  already  been  arrested  by  a  field- 
redoubt  defended  by  a  couple  of  bat- 
talions. He  immediatdy  marched 
upon  Monte  L^;ino,  and  while  Ge- 
neral La  Harness  division  took  poet 
behind  the  redoubt  to  assist  Colonel 
Bampon  in  its  defence ;  the  divisions 
of  Augereau  and  Massena,  turned 
the  right  of  the  Austrians  under 
cover  of  a  heavy  fog,  which  conti- 
nued to  hang  over  the  hills  for  some 
hours  after  day-break.  Objects  were 
no  sooner  visible  on  the  morning  of 
the  12th  of  April,  than  Argenteau  re- 
turned to  the  attack  of  the  redoubt ; 
but  the  superiority  of  the  enemy 
soon  decided  the  combat  against 
him ;  having  lost  400  men  in  killed, 
wounded,  and  prisoners,  he  fell 
back  in  all  haste,  and  thougb  out- 
flanked by  two  divisions,  he  was  yet 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat ;  a  proof 
that  no  particular  energy  was  dis- 
played by  his  adversaries.  French 
accounts  estimate  the  loss  of  the  van- 
quished at  4000  men  in  this  combat, 
and  history  has  too  readily  followed 
these  extravagancies. 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrian  com- 
manders was  as  singular  as  their  ad- 
vance had  been.  Argenteau,  when 
driven  from  Montenotte,  instead  of 
falling  back  on  Sassello,  where  he 
had  left  four  battalions  on  his  ad- 
vance, or  upon  Dego,  which  was  one 
of  his  main  posts,  and  where  he  had 
four  battalions  stationed,  passed 
between  the  two  points,  and  hur- 
ried back  all  the  way  to  Perotto, 
eight  or  nine  miles  farther  to 
the  rear!  Beaulieu,  hearing  what 
had  happened,  sent  Colonel  W ukas- 
sowitch  with  three  battalions  to 
assist  the  defeated  troops,  and  then 
set  out  for  Acqui,  to  meet  the  corps 
that  were  still  on  their  advance  out 
of  Lombardy ;  while  the  whole  line 
of  advanced  posts  that  were  almost 
under  the  enemy's  gims  were  thus 
left  to  send  reports  far  to  the  rear, 
and  to  receive  orders  from  an  equal 
distance, — a  step  by  which  all  unity 
of  action  was  completely  broken. 

The  French,  pursuing  their  vic- 
tory, now  threw  themselves  into  a  dis- 
trict (^country,  of  which  Cairo  may  be 
considered  the  centre,,  and  round 
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wiikk  the  advanMd  Mtto  «r  ihe  allies 
fbrned  a  sort  of  ^atf-cirde,  extend- 
iag  from  SasaeUo  by  I>ego  to  Mil- 
kBimo.  Thus  Bitnated,  they  were 
cDibled  to  strike,  with  eoncratrated 
force,  against  the  allied  poete ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  good  works  thrown 
op  at  Dego,  Sasacllo,  and  Ceva,  gave 
the  defendm  great  advantages  had 
the  action  of  the  different  corps  heen 
prc^erly  combmed :  the  reverse,  how- 
era-,  was  the  case.    On  the  morning 
of  the  13th  the  Eepnoibhcans  drove  in 
GolM's  advanced  poets  at  MiUessimo, 
a  movement  by  which  General  Pro- 
vera  most  nnacconntably  allowed 
himself  to  be  cnt  off  vrith  part  of  his 
troops.   Unable  to  effect  a  junction 
with  the  rest  oC  the  army,  he  threw 
himself  into  the  old  castle  of  Cossario, 
which,  though  only  a  romantic  nun 
of  a  fbndal  fortress,  still  affords  an 
excellent  post  for  temporary  defence. 
Here  he  foiled  all  Bonaparte's  efforts 
to  dislodge  Imn,  thongh  Augerean's 
divnion  repeatedly  renewed  the  at- 
tack in  most  eallant  style;  bat  on 
the  other  haoid,  the  French  repulsed 
GolFs  feeble  attempts  to  relieve  the 
hcsieged. 

Massena,  with  his  own  and  General 
La  Harpers  division,  had  been  or- 
dered to  attack  Dego,  while  Napoleon 
WIS  ensa^ed  against  Ck>lli ;  but  one 
of  the  migades  destined  to  assist  the 
oneration  having  been  withdrawn, 
Masmena  thought  himself  too  weak  to 
assadl  so  strong  a  post,  and  content- 
ing^ hiniBelf  with  a  general  rmm- 
amsonee,  fell  back  for  the  night, 
a  circumstance  that  helped  more 
thni  could  well  have  been  fore- 
seen to  secure  the  success  of  the 
French  arms.  The  numerous  errors 
and  singular  feebleness  that  mailed 
so  many  trifling  operations  which 
were  ultimately  attended  with  such 
vast  results,  are  in  the  highest  degree 


teau  had  left  there  on  his  advanee  to 

Mont^iotte;  at  Moglia,  within  the 
same  distance,  were  two  which  the 
same  gmieral  had  left  in  his  retreat, 
and  at  Ferotto  were  two  more,  which 
be  had  taken  thus  far  to  the  rear, 
but  were  still  within  an  easy  nareh 
of  the  threatened  post;  three  batta- 
lions wwe  at  Spigno,  also  on  the 
march  to  Dego.  Eiffhtcen  batta* 
licms,  havinff  the  whcle  day  of  the 
13th  of  Ajpru  at  their  disposal,  were 
thus  within  reach  of  the  place :  the 
mismanagement  by  which  their  de- 
feat was  occasioned  has  hardly  ever 
perhaps  been  equalled  in  war.  Ge- 
neral Argenteau  received  the  most 
urffcnt  commands  to  defend  Dep;o, 
at  least  for  a  day,  a  measure  in  which 
Colli  was  directed  to  assist  with  all 
his  means.  Of  the  proceedings  of  the 
latter  we  know  nothing,  aiMi  must, 
therefore,  content  ourselves  with 
shewing  the  manner  in  which  the 
former  went  to  work  with  the  forces 
already  enumerated.  First  we  have 
an  order  dated  one  o^elock  on  ike  mom* 
of  the  14th,  directing  Wukasso- 
witch  to  proceed  with  five  battalions 
to  Dego,  to -morrow  mominff,** 
which  Uie  latter  naturally  concluckd 
to  mean  the  mominff  of  the  15th,  so 
that  he  remained  in  nis  quarters  in- 
stead of  marching ;  next  we  have 
news  arriving  that  Massena,  whose 
recotmaUeance  we  have  mentioned, 
had  retired,  and  Argenteau,  a  subor- 
dinate general,  acts  on  this  va^e  in- 
formation, and  remains  stationary, 
instead  of  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior ;  eleven  battalions  were  thus 
paralysed,  and  only  the  three  from 
Spiffno,  havmg  the  longest  march  to 
perform,  reach  the  ground  in  thne  to 
slwre  in  the  action  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak. 

General  Frovera,  who  had  been 
blocked  up  all  night  in  the  castle  of 
Cossario  without  water  or  provisions, 
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ffreat  spirit  As  already  stated,  four 
battaUons,  with  a  few  hundred  fugi- 
tives, collected  after  the  route  of 
Montenotte,  constituted  the  whole 
dlied  force ;  but  the  post  was  fortified 
by  field-works  armed  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  the  defence  was 
gallantly  maintained.  As  the  day 
advanced,  the  three  battalions  from 
Spigno  arrived ;  they  helped  to  pro- 
long the  contest,  but  could  not  re- 
trieve the  fate  of  battle  against  such 
odds,  and  the  whole  were  ultimately 
driven  from  the  field,  and  nearly  de- 
stroyed; few  escaped,  and  the  guns 
were  of  course  abandoned  in  the 
works.  Argenteau  having  heard  the 
firing,  collected  his  four  battalions 
from  Perotto  and  Moglia,  and  com- 
menced his  march  about  two  o'clock ; 
he  came  in  time  to  collect  the  fugi- 
tives and  retrace  his  steps  immo- 
lested. 

Colonel  Wukassowitch  also  heard 
the  firing,  and  though  his  orders  only 
directed  nim  to  set  out  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  15  th,  he  thought  it  right  to 
march  at  once  towards  the  scene  of 
action.  But  the  mountain-  paths  were 
steep  and  difiicult,  in  most  places  the 
men  could  advance  by  smgle  files 
only ;  night  overtook  him,  and  some 
prisoners  having  reported  that  there 
were  20,000  Frencn  in  Dc^o,  he 
halted  to  wait  the  return  of  dawn. 
Besuming  his  march  in  the  grey  of 
the  morning,  he  came  upon  the 
Prench  outposts,  who,  thinkmg  they 
had  the  wnole  of  Beaulieu's  army 
before  them,  fled  in  dismay.  The 
Austrians  followed,  and  arrived  be- 
fore the  works  along  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  though  received  with  a 
smart  fire  that  told  alike  against 
friends  and  foes,  the  troops  tnem- 
selves  demanded  with  loud  shouts  to 
be  led  against  the  entrenchments. 
Wukassowitch  had  probably  learned 
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Napoleon  had  left  Dego  inmie« 
diately  after  the  action  of  the  14tli, 
and  was  already  on  his  return  to 
Millessimo,  with  the  divisions  of  Vic- 
tor and  La  Harpe,  when  the  news  of 
this  unexpected  blow  reached  him. 
Thinking  that  he  had  the  whole  of 
Beaulieus  army  to  contend  with,  he 
instantly  countermarched  the  divi- 
sions, uid  joined  Massena  about  one 
o'clock.  An  hour  afterwards  the 
third  action  of  Dego  commenced. 
The  Austrians  defended  themselves 
with  great  bravery,  but  finding  that 
there  was  not  a  single  battalion,  or 
company,  within  ten  or  twelve  miles 
of  tnem,  that  they  were  engaged, 
without  support,  against  a  whole 
army,  they  retired  firom  the  post, 
losing  half  their  number,  and  ajB;ain 
leaving  all  the  captured  guns  benind 
them.  Eighteen  oattalions  had  been 
put  in  motion  for  the  defence  of  this 
post,  while  four  only  sustained  the 
real  shock  of  battle  on  the  first  and 
five  on  Uie  second  day ! 

And  now  was  an  opportunity  of- 
fered to  Kapoleon  for  striking  a  bril- 
liant and  decisive  blow  at  the  remains 
of  Beaulieu's  army,  which  was  still 
the  principal  force  he  had  to  contend 
with.  They  were  assembling  at 
Acqui ;  falling  back,  in  broken  frag- 
ments, from  Montenotte  and  Dego 
on  one  side,  and  hurrying  up,  from 
their  winter  quarters,  on  the  other. 
Had  the  French,  in  pursuit  of  Wu- 
kassowitch's  corps,  come  upon  this 
dispirited  and  half-organised  mass  on 
the  16th,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  whole  would  have  been  routed 
or  dispersed.  The  victors  turned, 
however,  upon  the  feebler  foe,  and 
gave  the  stronger  time  to  rally ;  an 
error  from  wmch  able  adversaries 
might  have  derived  the  most  im- 
portant advantages. 

The  Sardinians  were  not  formi- 
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forms  before  the  imnd  of  Kapol«on ;  he 
did  not  perceiTe  that  succeBS  was  due 
entirdy  to  the  weakness  of  tbe  enemy, 
and  tned  a  repetition  of  the  same 
BianoenTres  till  tbey  led  to  the  fail- 
Tueof  1813,  the  defeats  of  1814,  and 
total  destruction  in  1815.    It  is,  per- 
baps,  right  to  observe,  that  too  many 
hiitonans  and  biographers,  wishing 
to  conceal  Napoleon*s  oversight,  or 
enhance  his  glory,  inake  him  defeat 
Beanlieu  and  tbe  ivhole  Austrian 
anny  at  Dego    and  Montenotte, 
vbm  that  general  never  was,  and 
where  only  a  few  battalions  of  his 
limy  had  ever  been  assembled. 

It  is  not  alwrays  by  the  magnitude 
of  the  forc^  vanquished,  or  the 
number  of  the  slain,  that  the  hn- 
portance  of  victories  can  be  decided ; 
resnlts  form  the  proper  criterion  in 
sodi  eases;  and  though  the  minor 
actions  here  described  led  ultimately 
to  greater  consequences  than  tn- 
nmpos  achieved  over  large  armies 
often  have  done,  the  circumstance 
cannot  justify  historians  in  magnify- 
ing combats  fought  against  single 
brigades  into  victories  gained  oyer 
whole  armies.   These  constant  ef- 
ioita  to  write,  not  history,  but  pane- 
gyrics, has  led  them  to  follow,  with- 
out examination,  the  exaggerated 
statements  of  Napoleon  and  his  bio- 
graphers, and  to  augment  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  allies  in  these  four 
actions,  from  6000  men  to  no 
dian  26,000,  besides  a  proportionate 
number  of  guns  and  standards. 

The  surrender  of  Provera  had  no 
sooner  given  Augereau  free  hands, 
than  he  began  to  press  back  the 
trom  of  General  Ckuli,  who  retired 
to  Ceva,  where  he  took  post  on  the 
16th,  with  about  12,000  men.  Na- 
poleon halted  on  that  and  the  follow- 
mg  day,  to  ^ve  his  soldiers  some 
r^  and,  leavmg  General  La  Harpe 
to  watch  the  Austrians,  poceeded  on 
the  18th  with  the  divisions  of  Mas- 
sena  and  Victor  to  join  Augereau, 
at  the  same  time  that  General  Ser- 


let  with  steep  and  rocky  baiikfi  that 
falls  into  the  fiormida.  His  having 
been  allowed  to  effect  this  movement 
proves  that  he  was  not  very  vigo- 
rously pressed. 

Napoleon  no  sooner  found  the 
enemy  halted,  than  he  ordered  them 
to  be  attacked  on  all  points  on  the 
morning  of  the  20th  or  April.  The 
French,  greatly  superior  in  numbers, 
advanced  to  the  onset  with  their 
usual  gallantry ;  but  so  little  judjB^- 
raent  had  been  displayed  in  the  dis- 
positions for  the  assault,  that  they 
were  foiled  in  every  effort,  and  driven 
back  with  a  loss  so  severe,  that  it 
already  produced  some  depressing 
influence  on  the  spirits  of  the  sol- 
diers. 

This  check  placed  the  general  and 
his  army  in  a  precarious  situation. 
Five  days  had  already  elapsed  since 
the  action  of  Dego ;  a  pericm  of  time, 
which,  if  well  employed,  would  have 
enabled  Beaulieu  to  collect  and  re- 
form his  troops,  and  arrive  to  the 
aid  of  his  ally.  General  La  Tour, 
indeed,  the  Austrian  commissioner  at 
the  court  of  Turin,  already  promised 
his  immediate  appearance  on  the 
right  of  the  French  army,  which,  by 
such  a  movement,  would  have  been 
placed  between  two  fires,  as  they 
afterwards  were  at  Waterloo.  Napo- 
leon acted  in  1815  as  he  had  actea  in 
1796,  but  the  same  conduct,  which 
at  Mondovi  placed  him  on  the  first 
steps  of  his  future  throne,  sent  him 
afterwards  a  captive  exile  to  St.  Ile- 
lena.  The  generalship  which  was 
successful  against  feeble  foes,  and 
filled  astoniSied  Europe  with  the 
fame  of  the  youthful  conqueror,  led, 
ultimately,  when  tried  against  tho 
vdiant  and  the  strong,  to  the  most 
signal  overthrow  that  modem  times 
had  ever  witnessed. 

Napoleon  was  not,  however,  so 
much  blinded  by  self-exag^ration  at 
this  period  as  he  was  axterwards; 
he  saw,  at  once,  the  critical  situation 
in  which  the  repulse  had  placed  him. 
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Mb  were  so  impressed  with  the  dan- 
ger in  which  they  were  placed,  that 
they  deemed  their  rain  certain,  if 
not  saved  by  a  victory.  A  new  at- 
tack on  Collins  position  was  ordered 
for  the  following  morning. 

The  Sardinian  conmiander  took 
evidently  a  just  view  of  his  situation ; 
he  perceived  that  ultimate  success 
could  only  be  achieved  by  the  as- 
sistance of  Beaulieu,  and  therefore 
determined  to  gain  time,  and  not  to 
risk  every  thing  on  the  issue  of  an- 
other action  on  the  banks  of  the 
Corsaglia.  He,  therefore,  left  his 
ground  on  the  morning  of  the  22d 
of  April,  intending  to  retire  upon 
another,  and  a  stronger  position,  in 
front  of  Mondovi,  where  he  could 
either  wait  the  arrival  of  Beaulieu, 
or  fall  back  upon  the  advancing 
Austrians,  if  necessary.  It  was  well 
intended,  but  though  he  had  only  a 
six  miles*  march  before  him,  he  could 
not  make  his  ill-disciplined  Italians 
perform  it  in  a  soldier-like  manner. 
The  French,  on  ascending  the  dreaded 
position,  from  which  their  previous 
attack  had  been  repulsed  with  so 
much  loss,  were  delisted  to  find  it 
evacuated,  and  immcaiately  followed 
in  pursuit.  Serrurier*s  division  led 
the  van,  and  as  the  soldiers  had  not 
shared  in  the  previous  victories,  they 
were  eager  to  signalise  themselves, 
and  hurried  with  great  spuit  after 
the  retiring  foes.  The  Sardinians 
had  left  their  ground  later  than  or- 
dered, and  marched,  as  southern  ar- 
mies too  often  march,  as  many  of  us 
have  seen  the  best  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese troops  march,  in  straggling 
parties  along  the  road,  without  re- 
taining their  proper  formation  or 
readiness  for  action.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  the  rear  divisions 
were  overtaken,  found  in  a  perfect 
state  of  confusion,  and  totally  dis- 
persed. Some  battalions  that  Colli 
formed,  and  opposed  to  the  pursuers, 
misbehaved  altogether,  so  that  the 
French  arrived  dong  with  the  fugi- 
tives in  the  new  position ;  which,  after 
a  short  struggle,  had  to  be  evacuated 
with  all  speed :  Uie  Sardinians  having 
lost  almost  1000  men  and  eight  guns, 
retired  through  Mondovi  towards 
Fossana.  A  check  experienced  by 
the  French  cavalry,  who,  in  a  charge, 
were  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  their 
general,  saved  the  vanquished  from 
a  mm  signal  overthrow* 


Alarmed  at  the  result  of  iiiis  ac- 
tion, and  trusting  little,  perhaps,  to 
the  aid  of  Beaulieu,  the  court  of 
Turin  determined  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice in  order  to  negotiate  a  peace 
with  the  Republic.  On  the  28d, 
General  CJoUi  already  wrote  to  Na- 
poleon on  the  subject,  and  as  his 
position  rendered  such  an  arrange- 
ment highly  desirable,  he  met  the 
proposal  in  the  most  friendly  style. 
He  expressed  himself  anxious  for 
peace— felt  confident  that  it  would  be 
concluded,  but  very  naturally  de- 
clined to  suspend  his  victorious  march 
unless  the  Sardinian  government 
surrendered  the  citadel  of  Ceva,  and 
placed  as  guarantees  in  his  hands 
two  out  of  tne  three  fortresses,  Ales- 
sandria, Tortona,  and  Coni.  These 
terms  were  not  very  harsh,  and  Na- 
poleon was  far  from  assuming,  during 
this  negotiation,  any  of  that  vulgar 
arrogance  for  whidi  the  republic«i 
generals  of  the  period  were  so  un- 
favourably distinguished.  Not,  how- 
ever, to  be  altogether  wanting  in 
such  conduct,  he  demanded  that  the 
Austrian  auxiliair  corps  should  be 
delivered  up  to  him.  Of  this  de- 
mand the  Sardinian  government  took 
no  notice,  and  he  was  himself  wise 
enough  not  to  renew  the  subject. 
The  army  still  advanced  as  the  nego- 
tiation proceeded ;  on  the  25th,  there 
was  a  cannonade  at  Fossano,  on  the 
26th  the  French  reached  Alba,  with- 
in two  marches  of  Turin,  and  cut  off 
the  direct  communication  between 
Colli  and  Beaulieu,  a  circumstance 
that  probably  caused  the  immediate 
conclusion  of  the  armistice,  which 
was  si^ed  at  Cherasco  on  the  28th 
of  April. 

Thus  ended  the  three  weeks*  cam- 
p»gn  of  Piedmont,  the  first  and 
shortest  of  all  Napoleon*s  campaigns, 
except  the  last,  wnich.  in  three  days, 
tore  from  his  brows  tne  laurels  of  a 
hundred  fights. 

The  French  had  achieved  many 
gallant  actions  during  the  operations 
we  have  so  briefly  recorded.  They 
had  defeated  enemies  numerically 
superior,  and  gained  great  and  deci- 
sive advantages  for  the  cause  of  the 
new  Republic;  but  the  glory  to 
which  these  actions  entitle  them,  fklls 
fkr  short  of  the  extravagant  account 
which  fkme  has  award^.  The  ad- 
vantages eained  in  war  cannot  always 
0erve  as  toe  standard  bj  which  glory 
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ahonld  be  dealt  ooi  to  the  eonmie- 
ran;  for  it  has  happened  that  nil* 
pofrtant  socccas  has  been  achiered 
widioot  strikh^  a  blow,  and  the 
mere  time)  j  appeaiance  of  mimary 
feras.  It  »  only  where  great 
dangers  and  ^fRcmties  bare  heen 
Tui^nisiied  by  wisdom,  raloor,  and 
/hrtitade,  tiiat  g^ry  can  be  justly 
dahned ;  and  in  the  Piedmont  cam- 
paign, the  French  had  neither  danger 
nor  diffieultaea  of  magmtnde  to  orer- 
come.  Their  adyersaries  were  feeUe 
from  mtamanagement;  and  though 
this  cannot  lessen  the  aetnd  merit  of 
the  tiwfSj  it  rendered  their  task 
comparatiyely  easy,  and  the  per- 
&nnanee  of  an  easy  task  gives  but  a 
moderate  claim  to  military  renown. 
It  is  usual  for  the  idolaters  of  Napo- 
leon to  assert  that  the  French  army 
made  prisoners  and  put  hors  de  combat 
25,000  enemies,  and  captured  eighty 
pieces  of  artillery,  during  these  snort 
operations.  Besides  Jomini*8  calcu- 
lation, we  now  know,  from  authentic 
documents,  that  the  total  loss  of  the 
allies  was  9000  men  and  twenty- 
ax  guns — a  hesyy  loss,  considering 
how  small  these  annies  were  when 


compared  to  the  eountless  hosts 
brought  into  the  field  at  later  periods 
of  the  war. 

Biomphers  farther  tell  us  that 
NapoMon,  when  assembling  his  co- 
lumns on  some  height  whence  the  yast 
plains  of  Lorabardy  could  be  disco- 
vered, pointed  to  the  Alps,  proudly 
exdummg,  "Hannibal  forced  htt 
way  across  these  mountains,  but  we 
have  tumed  them.**  Every  author 
who  has  repeated  this  speech,  has, 
of  course,  thought  it  necessary  to 
exhibit  WBut  splendid  maneeuvre, 

S which  the  Alps  were  so  turn- 
;  and  it  must  be  confessed  thai 
the  cdlection  is  curious,  particularly 
as  they  all  forget  the  simple  fliet, 
that  tne  Alps  were  turned  by  the 
position  which  the  French  army  had 
occupied  for  two  years  in  the  Ri- 
viera; a  pontion  acquired,  not  by 
any  gallant  feat  of  arms,  but  by  tlie 
seizure  of  an  independent  tract  of 
neutral  territory,  llie  whole  story 
is  probably  nothing  more  than  apue- 
rile  imitation  of  tro  passage  of  Folv- 
Ittus,  in  which,  from  the  t<m  of  toe 
Alps,  Hannibal  points  out  Italy  to 
the  astonished  Carthagmians. 


Chaptbk  n. 

TIm  French  effect  tlis  Passage  of  the  Po— Aetioa  e£  Foaibio— .Coaibat  of  tht 
Bridge  of  Lodi. 


The  peace  winch  soon  followed  on 
the  armistice  of  Cherasco  left  the 
king  of  Sardinia  little  more  than  a 
shadow  of  power.  Victor  Amadeus 
flgned  it  reluctantly,  and  did  not 
long  survive  his  humiliation.  He 
was  father-in-law  to  both  the  bro- 
thers of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  ruin 
of  his  house  is  supposed  to  have 
lm)ken  his  heart,  as  ne  died  a  few 
days  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  which  reduced  the  descendant 
of  a  lone  line  of  warlike  princes  to 
a  dependent  vassal  of  the  regicide 
republic  of  France. 

It  would  far  exceed  our  limits  to 
enter  into  a  minute  examination  of 
the  conduct  of  the  court  of  Turin 


the  march  to  assist  Colli ;  the  French 
were  advancing  towards  Turin,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  were 
forced  to  mask  and  blockade  the 
fortresses  of  Coni  and  Ceva,  which 
were  immediately  on  their  left.  Vic- 
tory had,  no  doubt,  raised  the  spirits 
and  confidence  of  the  Republicans  ( 
but  success  had  not  been  achieved 
without  loss;  and  the  surprise  of 
Dego,  the  defence  of  the  redoubts  of 
Ceva,  and  the  action  on  the  Cor- 
saglia,  were  feats  of  arms  that  threw 
some  weiffht  into  the  balance  in  fa- 
vour of  the  allies.  All  these  circum- 
stances called  on  men  of  courage  to 
try  the  fate  of  arms  before  submit- 
ting to  a  peace  that  could  hardly  foil 
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decided  preponderance  in  the  field. 
The  whole  of  CoUi's  forces,  as  well  as 
the  Sardinian  troops  that  confronted 
the  French  army  of  the  Alps,  were 
taken  out  of  the  balance  on  one  side, 
while  the  whole  of  this  last-men- 
tioned army  was  thrown  into  the 
scale  on  the  other :  the  loss  of  Lorn- 
bardy  seemed  thus  inevitable.  That 
a  young  and  ambitious  general  should 
feel  elated  by  these  important  advan- 
tages need  not  surprise  us;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  how  far  a  man  of 
knowledge,  genius,  and  quick  powers 
of  perception  and  calculation,  could 
be  so  far  blinded  by.  the  victories 
g^ued  as  Napoleon  was  on  this  occa- 
-sion.  As  the  modesty  of  his  report 
to  the  Directory  has  been  praised, 
we  have  given  an  extract  from  the 
document,  not  merely  to  shew  the 
credit  due  to  his  biographers,  but  to 
exhibit  his  powers  of  judgment  by 
the  light  of  nis  own  statement.  On 
the  28th  April  he  thus  writes  to  Uie 
Directory: — 

"  If  yoa  do  not  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  king  of  Sardinia,  I  shall 
march  upon  Turin.  In  the  meantime  I 
march  against  Beaulieo ;  I  oblige  him 
to  recross  the  Po ;  I  pass  the  river  im- 
mediately  after  him ;  I  take  possession 
of  all  Lombardy,  and  in  less  than  a  month 
I  expect  to  be  on  the  mountains  of  the 
Tyrol,  to  join  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  Bavaria. 

"  Order  15,000  men  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps  to  join  me,  this  will  give  me  a 
force  of  45,000  men,  and  it  is  possible 
that  I  may  send  a  part  of  it  against 
Rome." 

Napoleon  here  shews  himself  per- 
fectly ignorant  of  the  obstacles  he 
was  certain  to  encounter,  and  which, 
notwithstanding  the  most  extraor- 
dinary and  unexampled  career  of 
victory  and  good  fortune,  retuxLed 
his  appearance  in  Grermany  for  a  year 
insteaa  of  a  month.  Even  the  Di- 
rectory, though  not  distinguished  for 
any  great  ability,  treated  this  extra- 
vagant flight  of  fkncy  with  the  slight 
it  deserved ;  nor  did  Napoleon  him- 
self again  revert  to  it.  llis  zealous 
recommendation  of  the  officers  who 
had  fought  under  him  was  in  far 
better  taste  than  this  announcement 
of  future  exploits. 

Beaulieu  naving,  after  the  armis- 
tice of  Cherasco,  no  fortresses  that 
gave  him  any  hold  in  the  north- 
western portions  of  Italy,  form^  Uiq 


bold  resolution  of  surprising  Tor- 
tona,  Alessandria,  and  Yalenza,  by 
means  of  his  cavalry.  He  obtained 
possession  of  the  last-named  place, 
but  gave  it  up  again,  as  it  was  useless 
without  the  other  two,  against  which 
the  attempt  had  failed.  It  is  a^ues- 
tion,  whether,  with  his  diminished 
and  dispirited  army,  the  Austrian 
general  should  not,  at  once,  have 
fallen  back  behind  the  IViincio,  in- 
stead of  disputing  the  ground,  step 
by  step,  against  the  advancing  French. 
Decisive  success  seemed  no  longer 
within  his  reach,  and  every  reverse, 
however  trifling,  was  sure  to  aug- 
ment the  moral  force  of  the  invaders, 
and  to  fan  the  spirit  of  republi- 
canism which  -their  appearance  had 
excited  in  Italy.  By  giving  up  a 
country  he  could  not  defend,  ne  pre- 
served his  army,  fell  back  on  rein- 
forcements and  tenable  positions,  and 
obliged  the  French  to  leave,  at  least, 
some  troops  to  guard  the  country 
through  which  they  advanced,  and 
watch  the  southern  states  of  Italy, 
who  might  always  become  formida- 
ble so  long  as  the  Austrians  remained 
unbroken.  Beaulieu  chose  the  bolder 
and  more  soldierlike  resolution;  and 
though  it  certainly  appears  to  have 
been  a  wrong  one,  we  are  loth  to 
blame  any  display  of  gallant  spirit, 
the  absence  of  which  was  so  often 
fatal  to  the  allied  cause.  It  may  also 
be  a  question,  how  far  an  Austrian 

general  could  then  venture  to  aban- 
on  an  Austrian  province,  though 
certain  of  its  being  no  longer  defen- 
sible. 

If  Napoleon's  letter  above  quoted 
evinces  no  profound  judgment  or 
power  of  calculation,  it  shews  at  least 
a  restless  spirit  of  enterprise,  which, 
at  the  head  of  brave  troops,  is  always 
formidable  in  war.  The  self-exag- 
geration which  distinguished  him 
during  his  whole  career,  had  been 
awakened  by  his  first  victories,  and 
naturally  hurried  him  from  one  un- 
dertaking to  another;  every  fresh 
efiTort  deriving  additional  stren^h 
from  the  success  of  the  one  by  which 
it  had  been  preceded.  B^uueu  had 
retired  behmd  the  Po;  and  it  was 
now  resolved  to  force  the  passage  of 
the  river,  and  to  eflect  the  conquest 
of  Lombardy. 

Owing  to  the  great  number  of 
failures,  it  has  almost  become  m 


rirer  ha,ymgh  long  assailahle  course, 
GUI  seldom  De  opposed  with  snecess ; 
the  attacking  party  having  senerally 
the  choice  of  tne  place  at  which  thej 
intend  to  cross,  and  beinff  in  most 
cases  able  to  steal  a  march  on  their 
adrenaries,  and  effect  their  object  on 
some  nngiuuded   point,  before  the 
defenders  can  assemble  in  sufficient 
itrength    for    effectual  resistance. 
These  vagne  modes  of  treating  mi- 
litizy  questions  can,  however,  prove 
nothmg,  and  the  passage  of  a  river 
most,  uke  every  other  operation  of 
war,   depend   upon   localities,  the 
strength  and  the  conduct  of  the  con- 
tending parties.      A  river  of  the 
magniUide  of  the  Po,  though  flowing 
in  an  open  country  and  accessible  on 
all  points,  offers  a  barrier  that  should 
have  been  snccessfidly  defended  by 
an  army  of  25,000  Austrians  against 
30,000  French.     Scattered  detach- 
ments along  the  banks  of  the  stream 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  in  detail, 
and  all  who  know  anything  of  war 
know  how  uncertain  it  is  to  bring  de- 
tached bodies  together  at  the  moment 
when  they  are  wanted.  It  is  only 
\y  having  a  central  position,  or  po- 
sitions,  as  much  as  possible  within 
reach  of  the  points  liable  to  attack, 


that  success  can  be  anticipated,  and 
in  a  country  like  Lombardy,  an  army 
receiving  nur  intelligence  firom  the 
opposite  bank,  should  at  least  be  able 
to  watch  sixty  miles  of  stream.  Sup- 
posing the  assailants  to  have  gained 
thirtjr  miles  from  the  central  position 
of  the  defenders,  and  twentv  say, 
from  the  nearest  wing ;  and  then  to 
give  evidence,  by  their  force  and 
proceedings,  that  they  are  in  earnest ; 
fourteen  hours  should  bring  at 
least  a  third,  and  twenty  hours,  two 
thirds  of  the  defending  army  to  the 
point  assailed.  We  are,  by  this  cal- 
culation, giving  cavalry  patroles  four 
hours  for  conveying  intelligence  the 
distance  of  only  twenty  miles,  thouffh 
in  such  cases  full  speed  should  be 
used ;  we  allow  two  hours  for  assem- 
bling and  ^tting  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  eight  hours  for  the  march 
of  the  nearest  corps,  the  others  follow- 
ing in  succession.  And  in  fourteen 
hours  no  great  number  of  troops  will 
have  effected  the  passage  of  a  river 
like  the  Fo,  whidi,  among  European 
streams,  must  be  looked  upon  as  one 
of  first-rate  magnitude. 

Let  us  now  see  how  Beaulieu  and 
Napoleon  managed  their  operations. 

The  French  army  extended  from 
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Valenza  to  Voghera,   and  thus 
threatened  the  Ime  of  the  Po  be- 
t]|jeen  these  two  places;  the  Aus- 
were  at  Valegio,  a  post  well 
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into  the  snare  accordingly.  His- 
torians and  biographers  have  cxult- 
ingly  repeated  this  puerility,  though 
it  might  be  supposed  that  no  com- 
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extended  ihenseltet  towvrde  Cas- 

toggio,  thus  pointiog  alreai^  to- 
waras  their  right.  On  the  6tn  Na* 
poleon  set  out  with  3000  gprenadiers, 
1500  cavalry,  and  twenty-six  pieces 
of  artillery,  and  by  a  forced  march 
reached  fiaeensa  on  the  following 
day.  He  immediately  began  to 
throw  his  troops  across  by  means  of 
boats  coUectea  along  the  banks  of 
the  river;  two  squadrons  of  Aus- 
trian hussars  found  on  the  opposite 
side  were  soon  obliged  to  retire. 
The  rest  of  the  French  army  fol- 
lowed this  advanced  guard  with  great 
rapidity;  but  as  they  had  no  pon- 
toons, and  as  the  means  of  passage 
were  limited,  it  required  the  whole 
of  the  7th,  8th,  and  9th  of  May 
before  the  troops  had  crossed  the 
stream. 

The  Austrian  genend  had  not 
been  deceived  by  the  idle  tale  of  the 
intended  passage  at  Valenza,  and 
no  sooner  learned  that  the  French 
had  extended  their  right  towards 
Caste^o  than  he  de^tched  General 
Liptai  with  eight  battolions  and  eight 
squadrons  to  JBelgiqjosa,  with  direc- 
tions to  proceed  stiU  forther  to  the 
left,  as  eurcumstances  mi^ht  require, 
whUe  he  himself  moved  m  the  same 
direction.  He  did  so  indeed,  but 
not  with  an  army,  for  on  the  6th 
he  detached  four  battalions  and  two 
squadrons  to  Buffalona,  near  Milan, 
where  they  could  be  of  no  possible 
service ;  and  on  the  7th,  he  left  six 
battalions  and  six  squadrons  more  at 
Payia,  while  he  hiniself  reached  Bel- 
giojosa  with  nine  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons.  On  the  eve  of 
battle  his  troops  were  dius  dispersed 
over  forty  miles  of  country. 

The  two  squadrons  of  nussars  the 
French  had  fallen  in  with  in  cross- 
ing the  river  were  the  advanced 
guard  of  General  Liptai*s  division, 
which  was  following.  The  adverse 
parties  encountered  at  Guarda  Mklia 
about  four  miles  from  the  lanmi^ 
place :  in  sharp  and  continued  combat 
tiie  Austrians  drove  the  invaders  back 


mmri,  he  Aiuat  lusv4  boeft  a  sMiteh 
for  the  French  who  had  crossed  the 
river^  aad  dioald  certamly  have  fol- 
lowed up  his  blow. 

At  one  o'clock  on  the  aftemooB  of 
the  8th,  Napoleon  attad^ed  Fon^MO 
with  about  10  or  12,000  men,  and 
after  a  sharp  action  drove  tiie 
defenders  from   their   post,  with 
the  loss   of  600  in   killed  Mid 
munded;  the  vanquished  retired 
behind  the  Adda.   And  where  was 
B<»Kuliea  while  this  decisive  action 
was  in  progress?   He  had  arrived 
at  Belgiojosa,  twenty  miles  from  the 
scene  o£  combat,  on  the  evening  of 
the  7th,  and  could  easily  thermre 
have  reached  Fombio  by  one  o'clock 
on  the  8th;  but  it  was  only  in 
tiie  forenoon,  and  while  the  troops 
were  cooking  their  dinners,  that  he 
received  the  tidings  of  the  action  of 
the  previous  day,  so  that  he  only 
commenced  his  march  at  the  r^y 
time  when  he  should  already  h«ve 
been  on  the  ground.   EBs  arrange- 
ments, however,  are  too  curious  to 
be  passed  over  unnoticed.   He  very 
properly  directed  his  march  on  Orio 
and  Aspedaletto ;  but  not  to  be  out- 
flanked, as  the  official  reports  say, 
and  to  be  certain  of  falling  in  with 
Liptai*s  division,  he  luniin  divided 
his  small  corps  in  the  Allowing  un- 
heard-of manner.     One  battalion 
took  the  road  to  Senne,  another  to 
Somaglio,  two  marched  on  Fombio, 
two  others,  accompanied  by  four 
squadrons  to  Cordogno,  so  that  the 
main  body  of  the  Austrian  army, 
which  arrived  at  Aspedaletto  under 
the  field-marshal's  own  command 
consisted  of  three  battalions  and 
eight  squadrons  I   Since  wars  have 
b^  carried  on,  there  is  probably  no 
e»unple  of  an  army  having  been 
thus  splintered  down  to  iSieolute 
inefficiency  by  the  exertions  of  its 
own  chieftain.   As  Liptai  was  not 
fallen  in  with,  it  was  soon  perceived 
that  nine  battdions  scattcSred  over 
the  country  as  here  described  oouki 
effect  nothing:   the  whole  were. 
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M  a  purtud  idvi(iil^;e  of  this  kind 
conld  not  retrieve  the  err<m  aU'eady 
committed.  On  the  5th  of  May,  we 
fisd  Genoral  Beanlieu  nreparing  to 
defend  the  pamge  of  tne  To,  with 
twenty-seven  battalions  and  twenty* 
e^;fat  squadrons,  which  he  had  in 
hand  at  Yale^.  With  this  force 
he  might  easi^,  but  for  his  extra* 
ordinary  disposition  to  detach  entire 
eorps,  and  Uie  strange  circumstance 
of  his  not  receiving  information 
of  the  action  of  the  7th,  have 
been  at  Fombio  on  the  morning 
of  the  8th;  and  the  chances  are 
that  snch  a  force  would  not  only 
have  defeated  the  10,000  or  12,000 
men  with  which  Napoleon  attacked 
liptai,  but  that  such  a  victory 
would  have  turned  the  fate  of  the 
campaign  ;  instead  of  this,  the  deci- 
atve  action  is  fought  by  eight  bat- 
talions and  ^^t  squadrons. 

Were  we  to  juc^  the  passage  of 
^he  Po  by  the  French  as  a  mere 
military  measure,  it  would  c^tainly 
be  ejTOOsed  to  considerable  censure ; 
for,  tnongh  all  operations  of  war  are 
attended  with  risk  and  danger,  it  is 
only  in  proportion  to  the  pressure  of 
necessity,  that  they  should  be  under- 
taken when  the  chances  of  defeat 
ont-balance  those  of  success.  On  the 
present  occasion  there  was  no  imme- 
diate necessity  of  forcing  the  passage 
<rf  the  river;  17,000  men  of  the 
anny  of  the  Alps  were  already  on 
the  march  to  join  Napoleon;  and 
their  arrival  would  have  rendered 
the  operation  comparatively  easy: 
while,  as  we  have  seen,  the  causes 
that  prevented  Beaulieu  from  bem^ 
inresent  with  a  sufficient  force  to  driVe 
bock  the  republicans  on  tiie  first 
morning  after  their  passage,  were  of 
a  nature  peculiar  to  iiimself,  and  not 
sndi  as  can  be  fiurly  calculated  upon 
in  war.  Napoleon  acted  here  as  on 
every  subsequent  occasion  of  his  life ; 
he  ^aced  every  thing  upon  the  ha- 
xara  of  the  die,  and  mose  who  may 
question  the  great  miHtarv  qualities 
ascribed  to  him  are  forced  to  allow 
that  he  was  a  bold  player  and  long 
remained  a  successM  gambler. 

But  here  we  have  an  important 
question  to  ask  of  the  admirers  of 
his  military  genius.  Why  did  not 
the  French  general  cross  the  Po  at 
Cremona  insSssd  of  Piaeenza?  The 
Ibfmer  place  is  only  a  few  miles 
kmcr  dtwn  the  strwa  than  the 


latter;  the  lM«ad&  the  liver  is 
the  same;  but  by  effecting  the 
passage  at  Cremona  the  French 
would  have  turned  the  Adda  and 
cut  off  the  Austrians  from  the  durect 
road  to  Mantua,  advantages  of  the 
highest  consequence.  Had  any  par- 
ticular obstacles  rendered  the  passage 
more  difficult  at  the  latter  than  at 
the  former  place,  Napoleon  would 
have  mentioned  them  in  his  memoirs ; 
but  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject, 
&om  which  it  is  probable  that  he 
was  anxious  to  prevent  attention 
from  being  drawn  to  the  great  mili- 
tary oversight. 

The  victor  remained  at  Piacenssa  on 
the  9th,  and  while  his  cavalry  and 
artillery  were  jpassing  the  river,  took 
the  opportunity  of  imposing  a  con- 
tribution of  two  millions  of  francs  on 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Parma,  forcing 
him  at  the  same  time  to  surrender 
twenty  of  his  finest  pictures.  Seven 
million  firancs  and  twenty  pictures 
were  soon  afterwards  demanded  of 
Hercules  IQ.  duke  of  Modena.  Both 
princes  were  at  peace  with  France : 
fear  had  prevented  them  from  join- 
ing the  allies,  and  they  had  now  to 
pay  for  their  pusillanimity.  The 
practice  of  seizing  works  of  art,  as 
trophies  of  war,  had  been  usual  with 
the  Romans,  during  their  long 
career  of  plunder  and  aggression. 
In  the  middle  ages  the  same  system 
was  occasionally  resorted  to,  and  the 
Venetians,  when  lords  of  the  Archi- 
pelago, carried  away  the  last  spoils 
of  unhappy  Greece.  As  late  even 
as  the  Thirty  Years*  War,  Maximilian 
of  Bavaria  sent  the  cdiebrated  Hei- 
delberg library  to  Rome,  as  a  pre- 
sent to  the  Pope;  while  the  Swedes, 
not  to  be  behmd  their  enemies,  en- 
riched the  libraries  and  galleries  of 
Upsok  and  Stockholm  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Catholic  princes  of 
Germanv.  In  latter  times  the  prac- 
tice had,  however,  been  altoffether 
discontinued.  Frederick  n.  though 
a  real  lover  of  the  arts,  respected 
the  gallery  of  Dresden;  ana  the 
Austrian  and  Russian  commanders, 
who  during  the  same  war  took  pos- 
session of  Berlin,  did  not  remove 
any  of  the  treasures  of  art  which  it 
contained.  The  French  republicans 
acted  a  different,  if  not  a  nobler 
part.  The  government,  composed  of 
men  without  character,  were  suffi- 
Giently  conscious  that. t^y  had  little 
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»  hold  on  Uie  affections  of  the  people ; 
thejr  strove,  therefore,  to  augment 
their  influence,  by  calling  national 
vanity  to  their  aid ;  and,  well  con- 
vinced that  the  French  would  be 
flattered  by  imitating  the  Romans, 
and  by  seeing  the  masterpieces  of 
art  brought  as  trophies  of  war  to 
adorn  the  capital  of  their  country, 
they  ordered,  or  sanctioned,  the 
revival  of  this  antiquated  system  of 
plunder.  That  they  equaUed  the 
best  of  their  predecessors  is  not  to 
be  denied ;  how  far  the  treasures  so 
gathered  prospered  in  the  hands  of 
the  spoilers,  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  shew  hereafter. 

We  now  come  to  the  combat  of 
Lodi,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
actions  of  the  war.  The  extravagant 
tales  to  which  it  has  given  rise 
call  upon  us  for  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  transaction  than  would 
otherwise  be  required. 

Lodi  is  situated  on  the  Adda,  a 
river  that  issues  from  the  lake  of 
Como,  and  falls  into  the  Po  a  little 
below  the  small  fortified  town  of 
Fizzighetone.  In  ordinary  seasons 
it  has  few  practicable  fords,  and 
though  too  insignificant  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  a  victorious  army, 
offers,  when  its  bridges  are  guarded 
or  destroyed,  a  defensible  barrier, 
behind  which  troops  may  find  some 
momentary  shelter  from  the  pursuit 
of  superior  adversaries.  When 
Beaulicu  abandoned  the  defence  of 
the  Po,  he  retired  behind  the 
Adda  by  the  bridge  of  Lodi :  the 
troops  near  Milan  were  ordered  to 
leave  1800  men  in  the  citadel  of  that 
city  and  to  cross  the  same  river  at 
Cassano;  while  Sebottendorf  and 
Wucassowitch,  who  remained  about 
Favia,  were  directed  to  inarch  on 
Lodi.  Owing  to  Napoleon's  halt  on 
the  9th,  all  these  detached  parties 
reached  the  left  bank  of  the  stream ; 
the  rear  ^ard  of  Wucassowitch*8 
corps  arrivmg  before  Lodi  from  the 
westward  at  the  same  time  that  the 
advanced  guard  of  the  French 
arrived  from  the  south.  Sebotten- 
dorf had  very  properly  left  a  couple 
of  battalions  in  the  town  to  take  up 
tliis  rear  guard,  who  after  a  short 
skirmish  were  brought  safely  across 
the  river.  The  Austrians  have 
been  blamed  for  not  destroying  the 
bridge;  but  they  could  not  do  so 
ntbout  cutting  off  their  own  rear 


guard;  thdr  error  connsted  in  not 
bemg  prepared  to  destroy  the  bridse 
the  moment  their  troops  nad  passed. 

General  Sebottendoirs  orders  were 
to  hold  the  Adda  for  twenty-four 
hours,  to  g^ve  the  army  time  to  reach 
some  secure  position  in  which  they 
could  rest  from  their  late  exertions. 
The  force  at  his  disposal  consisted  of 
twelve  battalions,  sixteen  squadrons, 
and  fourteen  guns ;  three  battalions 
he  placed  at  tne  ford  of  Credo,  two 
miles  below  the  tovm;  so  that  he 
had  only  7000  men  left  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  post.  Beaulieu  with 
the  remainder  of  the  troops  was 
already  on  his  march  towards  the 
Oglio. 

The  French  entered  !U)di  on  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  May,  along 
with  the  rear  guard  of  Wucassowitch's 
corps;  but  the  Austrian  ffuns, 
posted  on  the  opposite  side  oi  the 
river,  prevented  them  from  crossing 
the  bndge.  Napoleon,  flushed  with 
success,  m  the  full  career  of  victory, 
instantly  resolved  to  dislodge  this 
rear  guard ;  nor  was  the  difficulty  so 
great  as  is  generally  represented. 
The  whole  of  the  French  artillery 
were  brought  into  action,  some  of  the 
guns  were  placed  to  great  advantage 
on  the  old  ramparts  of  the  town; 
and  a  fierce  cannonade  opened  upon 
the  Austrians,  who  were  not  slow  in 
replying  to  the  fiery  salutations ;  but 
the  superior  number  of  the  French 
guns,  the  protection  afforded  them 
by  the  walls  of  the  town,  and  the 
greater  elevation  of  the  western  over 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  made 
every  chance  of  combat  incline  to 
the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  caused 
considerable  loss  to  the  Austrian 
artillery. 

While  the  cannonade  was  thinning 
the  ranks  of  the  Germans,  Napoleon 
placed  3500  grenadiers,  formed  in 
close  column,  behind  the  rampart  of 
the  Lodi,  the  head  of  the  column 
being  close  to  the  bridge,  ready  to 
wheel  to  the  left  and  rush  across  at 
the  first  signal.  To  facilitate  the 
intended  attack,  he  despatched  Gre- 
neral  Beaumon  with  the  cavalry  to  a 
ford  about  three  miles  up  the  stream, 
where  he  was  to  cross,  and  fall  upon 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy.  The 
onset  of  the  cavalry  was  to  be  the 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  in- 
fimtry:  Napoleon,  indeed,  pretends 
that  it  was  so,  but  this  is  not  the 
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ease,  as  Uie  cayalry  never  eame  into 
action. 

A  fiye  hours*  cannonade  had  not 
diiren  the  Austrians  from  their 
position ;  bnt  had  a  good  deal  slack- 
ened the  fire  of  their  gnns.  The 
signal  for  the  advance  of  the  column 
was  therefore  given,  and  the  gallant 
grenadiers  instantly  rushed  forward 
to  the  loud  shouts  of  Vive  la  Ripub- 
Uque.  Met  by  a  shower  of  grape  and 
musketry  that  struck  down  the  lead- 
ing ranks,  the  mass  halted  before  they 
reached  the  hostile  bank.  A  mo- 
ment's hesitation,'^  says  Napoleon, 
^  would  have  been  ruin,  but  General 
B^hier,  Massena,  Cervoni,  Lannes, 
and  Dallemagne,  pushed  to  the  front 
and  turned  the  still  uncertain  scsles  of 
late.''  How  these  officers  made  their 
way  through  a  dose  column  of  men, 
crowded  together  upon  a  narrow 
bridge,  the  front  men  pressing  back 
while  the  rear  were  pressing  for- 
ward, is  not  easily  understood,  and 
should  haye  been  explained  by  those 
who  were  satisfied  with  repeating 
the  idle  tale.  The  fact  is  this.  The 
bed  of  the  Adda  is  about  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  Lodi;  but  the 
deep  channel  is  comparatively  nar- 
row and  runs  dose  to  the  walls  of 
the  town;  towards  the  eastern  side 
the  water  is,  in  general,  so  shallow 
as  to  leave  two  sand-banks  under  the 
bridge  completdy  dry;  and  as  the 
country  is  flat,  the  bridge  has  no 
great  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  stream.  When  the  advance  of 
the  column  was  checked,  the  soldiers, 
not  to  remain  exposed  to  the  Aus- 
trian fire,  descended  by  the  beams  of 
the  bridge  to  these  sand-banks  and 
formed  themselves,  as  usual,  into 
bands  of  tirailleurs  and  advanced 
upon  the  enemy,  when  those  who 
had  remained  on  the  bridee  also 
rushed  forward.  The  wiM  and 
gaUant  swarm  once  across,  pushed 
on  as  they  were  reinforced;  some 
buildings  near  the  bank,  from  which 
the  Austrians  bad  been  driven  by 
the  fire  of  the  French  artillery,  gave 
them  good  shelter ;  and  having  thus 
obtained  a  firm  footing,  superior 
numbers  soon  dedded  the  action  in 
their  favour.  The  Austrians  lost 
all  Uieir  guns,  and  nearly  2000  men 
in  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners; 
but  they  were  allowed  to  retire  un- 
pnrsued  to  Crema. 
That  no  military,  perhaps  we 


should  say,  no  strategical,  object  was* 
gained,  or  sought  for,  by  this  extra- 
ordinary feat  of  arms  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Napoleon  immediately 
desisted  from  the  further  pursuit  of 
the  vanquished,  and  facing  to  the 
right  alK)ut  marched  upon  Milan 
and  Pavia.  In  his  memoirs,  he  at- 
tempts to  shew,  that  the  action  of 
Lodi  was  not  a  mere  scene  of 
slaughter  entered  upon  without  ob- 
ject; for  he  intended,  he  says,  to 
cut  off"  the  retreat  of  General  Ck)lli, 
who  with  10,000  men  was  retiring 
by  Cassano.  But  dates  and  distances 
shew  very  plainly  that  this  is  one  of 
the  many  strat^cal  plans  that  result 
from  after-thoughts;  for  Colli  had 
crossed  the  bridge  of  Cassano,  which 
is  twenty-five  miles,  a  good  day's 
march  from  Lodi,  be/ore  Napoleon 
had  forced  the  passage  of  the  Adda  t 

Colli  had,  besides,  less  than  2000 
men  with  him;  and  the  chance  of 
cutting  them  off  was  not  worth  the 
risk  that  might  have  been  sustained 
in  what  is  called  the  "  terrible  storm 
of  the  Bridge  of  Lodi."  Nor  does 
it  seem  that  he  was  very  dear  how 
the  victory  had  really  been  gained, 
for  he  not  only  gives  an  inconsistent 
but  evidently  evasive  account  of  the 
passage  of  the  bridge  ;  and  adds,  also, 
that  tlie  enemy  were  defeated  by  les 
feux  redoiUables  de  ceite  invincible 
colonne,  though  every  military  man 
will  know  that  the  fire  of  such  a 
column  would  hardly  be  equal  to 
the  fire  of  an  ordinary  platoon,  or  to 
that  of  fifty  or  sixty  men  perhaps. 
Here,  as  every  where  else,  Napoleon 
hurled  brave  men  forward,  leaving 
the  result  to  fortune  and  the  gal- 
lantry of  the  troops. 

But  if  no  strategical  advantages 
were  gained  by  the  victory  of  Lodi, 
it  augmented,  m  a  very  high  degree, 
the  moral  force  of  tne  conquerors. 
No  feat  of  arms  ever  caused  so  much 
astonishment  in  Europe  as  the  pass- 
age of  the  Adda.  It  excited  the 
most  boundless  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  the  French  and  their  general. 
The  partisans  of  the  new  order  of 
things  were  delighted,  and  thought 
that  nothing  woiud  be  impofflible  for 
such  a  man  to  achieve  with  such 
soldiers.  The  republicans  began, 
indeed,  to  fancy  tnemselves  invin- 
dble,  and  such  a  belief  is  already  a 
great  step  towards  victory ;  particu- 
krly  when,  ftiitiiSb  ^H0gfe<»»«t 
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ihe  qpirili  tlie  yanqnidied  were 
depcetsed  in  the  same  ^portioii  m 
wmeh  tlrase  of  the  conqueror^s  were 
elevated.  If  this  was  the  adyantace 
for  which  Napoleon  stormed  the 
bridge  <^  Lodi,  he  gained  his  object 
oom^etelj ;  bat  this  is  hardlj  to  be 
supposed,  as  the  view  taken  of  the 
action  could  never  have  been  antici- 
pated, because  the  assault  of  any 
oreach  m  the  rampart  of  a  re^Iar 
fortress  of  ordinary  strength  is  in 
reality  mfinitely  more  difficult  and 
dangerous  than  was  this  boasted 
passage  of  the  Adda.  In  the 
atta<£  of  a  breach  the  assailants 
have  to  advance  fully  exposed  to  the 
fire  of  well-sheltered  foes;  they 
have  to  effect  a  difficult  descent 
into  the  ditch  at  the  very  muzzles  of 
hostile  guns,  and  they  have  then  to 
force  their  way  over  the  ruined  frag- 
ments of  rampart,  over  loaded  shells 
of  grenades,  and  over  the  mangled 
homes  of  their  comrades,  ialBng 
thick  and  fast  imder  the  fiery  mis- 
siles hurled  from  above,  or  burst- 
ing in  treachery  beneath  their  feet. 
Such  were  the  obstacles  encountered 
in  the  breaches  of  Roderigo  and 
Bad^oz,  but  at  Lodi  there  was 
only  a  rush  across  a  straight  and 
level  bridge  of  200  yards  in  length, 
and  in  the  face  of  foes  who  had  for 
five  hours  been  exposed,  without 
shelter,  tothe  telling  fireof  the  French 
artillery.  The  trifling  loss  sustained 
by  the  assailants  is  also  a  proof  that 
tne  difficulties  of  this  exploit  have 


been  most  siMwieftilly  entogeraled. 

French  accounts  say  that  Sey  had 
OBly900  men  kiUed  and  wounded; 
and  though  we  may  well  suppose 
that  the  mmib^  was  in  realitr 
much  greater,  it  eouM  not  well 
have  beai  ten  times  ^eator,  which 
the  sucoessM  attack  of  a  well- 
defended  breach  would  probaUy 
have  made  it. 

Napoleon  was  no  doubt  impelled 
to  this  attack  by  the  spirit  of  victory 
which  th^  animatea  the  French 
army,  and  by  the  thirsting  for  suc- 
cess and  battles  which  lent  them  so 
much  energy  and  resolution.  And 
if  he  struck  the  blow  to  intimidate 
his  adversaries,  and  to  keep  high  the 
brilliant  reputation  his  troops  had 
acquired,  he  might  deserve  ^p&tt 
for  the  action ;  but  this  view  neither 
himself  nor  his  biographers  have 
been  able  to  take ;  i&y  nave  rested 
the  merits  of  the  victory  on  strate- 
gkal  grounds  and  have  fiuled  com« 
pletely. 

For  a  just  understanding  of  the 
spirit  in  which  Napoleon  and  his 
idolaters  have  written,  it  is  rieht  to 
add  that,  not  satisfied  with  defeating 
Sebottendorf  and  his  7000  men  at 
Lodi,  they  generally  defeat  Beaulicu 
and  bis  whole  army  there,  even  as 
they  had  before  defeated  him  at 
and  Monte- Notte,  though  tiiat 
unfortunate  commander  was  fdready 
a  day's  march  in  advance  towards 
the  Oglio. 
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Om  tks  Hiitaty  ^  Panstomm$t. 


OV  THE  HISTORY 
IH  A  LBTTU  TO  OJ 

Eespbctsd  Oxjvbe,  —  You  know 
nuuij  things,  and  know  them  well ; 
but  confess  frankly  that  you  share 
the  common  ignorance  respecting  the 
rise,  progress,  and  decline  of  glorious 
pantomime.  Did  you  ever,  m  your 
most  recondite  researches,  venture 
into  that  obscure  subject  —  a  subject 
not  less  important  than  obscure? 
Ton  did  not  You  have  relished 
many  a  performance  in  the  halcyon 
days  of  boyhood ;  but  did  you  ever, 
in  the  soberer  studies  of  mannood,  ask 
yourself  whence  came  this  species  of 
dramatic  entertainment?  No,  such 
a  thought  never  crossed  your  mind  ,* 
or,  crossing  it,  was  instantly  dismissed. 

Now,  O  worthy  Oliver!  I  have 
asked  this  question  of  many  a  learned 
man,  and  many  a  dusty  volume,  but 
without  satis&ctory  result.  All  my 
researches  only  riye  me  brief  and 
scattered  facts.  These  facts  I  en- 
deavoured to  interpret  I  formed  a 
theory  on  the  matter,  and,  as 

"  Tu  solebas 
Mess  esse  aliqoid  putare  nugas,'' 

— to  speak  with  that  rare  fellow  Ca- 
tullus,— will  transmit  you  both  ray 
data  and  theory. 

The  Christmas  pantomimes  have 
confessedly  been  getting  worse  and 
worse  for  some  years.  Ask  any  re- 
spectable  i^y-goer,  and  he  will  tell 
you,  "With  a  sigh,  that  pantomunes 
are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  Now 
what  used  thc^  to  be  ?  and  when  f 
&re  at  onee  is  the  historic  question 
raised.  !Peq>Ie  usually  content  Uiem- 
selveb  with  referring  to  the  French 
stage,  where  pantomime  wtis  trans- 
plimted  from  toe  Italian ;  the  Italians 
again  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans 
and  Greeks.  A  sequent  tradition  is 
thus  given,  or  supposed  to  be.  But 
look  a  little  closer;  don*t  be  satisfied 
with  mere  verbal  resemblances,  and 
then  say  what  resemblance  has  the 
entertainment  we  call  pantomime 
with  the  attellance  of  Rome  or  the 
pantomimes  of  Greece  ?  Not  to  so 
so  te,  what  resemblance  has  it  to  the 
pantomime  of  Italy  and  Franee  ? 

Simply  ^  of  Aaira  dram* 


OP  PANTOMIMES. 

m»  Tomu,  B8<i. 

These,  indeed,  are  traditional.  I  will 
rapidly  trace  the  history  of  the  prin- 
cipal pantomimic  personages,  and 
then  come  to  the  thmg  itsdf.  Har- 
lequin is  certainly  the  Italian  Arlec' 
chino,  which  was  also  the  Roman 
Smwio  (he  is  also  odled  Zaiini  in 
Italian).  The  Sanrdo,  as  his  name 
imports,  was  a  buffoon  (from  sannoy 
a  grimace)  ;  his  dress  was  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  our  harlequin,  only  it 
was  mean  and  miserable,  inst^id  of 
beiuff  spanffled  and  splendid.  He 
has  his  head  shaved  (rasis  capiUbus), 
and  his  face  berimed  with  soot  (fu' 
ligine  faciem)  ;  these  are  represented 
by  a  short  black  mask  and  skull-cap 
in  the  modem  dress.  His  feet  were 
unshod  (plampedes) ;  the  feet  of  the 
modern  are  cased  in  delicate  pumps. 
His  dress  was  a  thmg  of  shreds  and 
patches,  formed  of  various  colours 
and  various  materials,  so  that  Aristo- 

E banes  would  have  recommended 
im  to  Euripides  (you,  Oliver,  re- 
member the  09f  fUi  fmuiit  Tt  T*V  «'«A«/«V 

^fofiutrtf,  don't  you  ?) ;  but  this  mi- 
serable dress  is  in  the  modern  ele- 
vated to  the  splendour  of  spangles 
and  variegated  colours. 

Pantaloon  is  of  Venetian  origin. 
Pantaleone  iBpiarUa  leane  (he  planted 
the  lion),  and  therefore  the  ueskrna- 
tion  of  a  standard-bearer,  the  Vene- 
tian standard  beinff  a  lion.  Such  is 
the  common  etymology,  though  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  to  be  made  out 
of  it  TTAy  should  a  standard-bearer 
be  chosen  as  the  type  o{  old  men — 
the  heavy  &thers  in  the  drama? 
True  it  is  that  the  tight  red  hose  and 
yellow  slippers  of  Pantaloon  are  also 
those  of  the  standard-bearer ;  but  the 
question  remains  unanswered.  Why 
was  the  standard-bearer  chosen  ?  I 
have  a  suj;ge8tion  to  offer.  The 
tight  red  nose  and  yellow  slippers 
became  the  costume  of  the  Venetian 
merchants.  When  these  were  su- 
perseded by  the  full  flowing  ffarment, 
the  change  was  oi  course  at  first  only 
ado{>ted  by  the  younff .  The  old  men 
continued  to  wear  Cae  old  costume, 
and  thus  the  red  hose  became  a  mark 
of  an  old  Venetian  in  the  same  way 
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mark  of  an  old  Englishman.  *^  Pig- 
tail** might  represent  a  "heavy  &- 
ther**  in  a  modem  farce,  so  Panta- 
leone,  t.  e.  the  costume  of  Pantaleone, 
represented  the  old  man  in  Venetian 
farce;  for  Pantaloon  is  always  the 
old  man  who  cries  up  the  wisdom  of 
the  bygone  times  and  deplores  the 
foUy  01  the  present— always  the  old 
man  to  be  duped  and  laughed  at. 
Such  is  my  explanation.  The  princi- 
pal fiict,  however,  to  be  noticed  here 
IS  thiit  the  modem  Pantaloon  has 
substantially  the  same  dress  and  name 
as  his  prototype. 

Clown  is,  we  know,  the  Pierrot  of 
the  French  and  the  Scaramuccia  of 
the  ItaUan  stage.  The  dress  is,  how- 
ever, somewhat  different,  and  in  the 
opinion  of  one  learned  in  such  mat- 
ters, it  ia  the  invention  of  the  im- 
mortal Joey  Grimaldi,  who  to  the 
white  flowing  habit  of  Pierrot  added 
blue  and  red  stripes,  and  cut  the 
trousers  short.  The  wondrous  po- 
pularity of  this  prince  of  clowns 
made  every  other  clown  adopt  his 
dress,  and  thus  those  of  the  amphi- 
theatre and  those  who  performed 
their  antics  on  the  1st  of  May  thought 
right  to  copy  Grimaldi^s  dress. 

But  it  is  m  the  characters  that  we 
must  look  for  the  greatest  changes. 
Pantaloon  continues  much  the  same ; 
but  Harlequin  used  to  be  a  heavy, 
lumbering  lout,  whose  stupidities 
were  a  set-off  to  the  adroitness  of 
Brighella,  or  Clown.  Now  he  is  a 
fiiiry- worker,  and  carries  a  fairy 
wand.  His  dress  has  undergone 
changes  in  keeping  with  the  change 
in  his  character— it  is  fairy-like.  In 
the  Italian  drama  he  had  to  bear  the 
penalties  of  all  the  larceny  and 
knavery  of  his  fellow-servant,  brigh- 
ella ;  the  kicks  fell  upon  him  as  they 
now  fall  upon  Pantaloon,  who  has 
inherited  that  portion  of  the  "  busi- 
ness.** Our  Harlequin  has  an  ele- 
ment in  his  composition  which  is 
quite  foreign  to  his  prototype, — fo- 
reign, indeed,  to  the  wnole  Italian  and 
French  entertainments.   None  of  the 


chievous  Pantaloon,  attempt  to  disturb 
their  felicity,  the  magic  wand  per- 
forms its  magic  wonders. 

Now  here  in  this  one  element  we 
see  something  alt(^her  different 
from  the  Roman,  Italian,  or  French 
pantomimes.  Whence  the  or^in  of 
this  element  ?  How  came  Harlequin 
by  his  wand?  How,  in  short,  did 
pantomime  become  what  it  now  is,  a 
mixture  of  mi^c  and  buffoonery? 
Whoso  tcdks  about  our  getting  our 
pantomime  from  France  or  Italy 
should  also  tell  us  whence  came  the 
magic,  and  whence  the  mixture ;  be- 
cause a  pantomime — such  as  Mother 
Ooose^  for  example— is  altogether  a 
different  entertainment  fh>m  those  of 
the  Italian  stage. 

Let  us  mmmage  amongst  old  play- 
bills and  forgotten  books.  There  we 
shall  find  certain  distinct  facts  worth 
collecting.  In  1 704,  we  find  recorded 
that  a  pwiy  of  French  tumblers  per- 
formed at  Drary  Lane  with  immense 
success.  This  success  produced  Eng- 
lish imitations.  This  is  one  &^ 
In  1718,  Colley  Gibber  tells  us  that 
the  affairs  of  Drary  Lane  were  des- 
perate. The  Italian  Opera  had  car- 
ried away  the  town.  The  "Inti- 
mate druna**  seemed  as  hopeless  a 
case  then  as  it  does  now.  Then,  as 
now,  "  confounded  foreigners  **  were 
the  objects  of  that  bitter  hatred  which 
tracks  the  heels  of  success ;  and  "  na- 
tive talentV*  with  empty  pockets,  had 
to  console  itself  with  the  vastness  of 
its  pretensions.  The  "  legitimate 
drama**  drawing  no  money  to  the 
treasury,  an  attempt  was  made  wor- 
thy of  the  "Poet  Bunn;'*  that  at- 
tempt was  the  pantomime  entitled 
31ttra  and  Venus,  So  much  plajr- 
biUs  and  records  tell  us.  But  this 
thing  called  a  pantomime,  what  was 
it?  Was  it  a  thing  like  our  pan- 
tomimes ?  Not  in  the  least  It  was 
what  we  should  call  a  serious  ballet. 
Clown  and  Pantalocm,  tumbling  and 
magic,  were  absent.  Our  next  clue 
is  as  follows : — Rich  produced  some 
little  harlequinades,  in  the  s^le  of 
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"  Wbeo,  lo!  to  dark  eDcounters  in  mid 
air. 

New  wiiards  rise,  here  Booth,  and  Gib- 
ber there. 

Booth  in  his  clondj  tabernacle  shrined ; 
On  grinning  dragons  Gibber  mounts  the 
wind !  * 


The  natnre  of  these  pieces  may  be 
pretty  well  guessed  from  this  pass- 
age. They  were  obriously  very 
much  the  same  as  what  we  now  call 
the  introduction  to  the  pantomime. 
The  success  of  this  species  was  so 
great  that  the  prices  of  admission 
were  doubled.  At  first  the  boxes 
were  two  and  sixpence :  for  the  pan- 
tomimes, they  were  raised  to  five 
shilling ;  and  the  run  was  so  great 
that  adyanced  prices  became,  not  the 
exception,  but  the  rule,  and  formed 
the  ordinary  prices." 

Out  of  these  facts  what  do  we 
eather  ?  We  gather,  that  serious 
ballet  and  necromantic  spectacle  had 
been  introduced  with  success;  but 
as  yet  no  hint  of  what  we  call  pan- 
tomime. The  mixture  of  tumbling 
and  buffoonery  with  necromancy, 
was  not  yet  accomplished!  yet  this 
mixture  forms  the  yery  essence  of 
our  species.  Keyertheless,  although 
not  yet  conjoined,  these  elements  ex- 
isted. I  noticed  before,  the  fact  of 
the  success  of  the  French  tumblers ; 
and  this  fact  I  couple  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  the  spectacle,  and  deduce  the 
following  conclusion : — 

Mana^rs,  it  is  notorious,  seize 
with  ayidity  on  any  noyel^  that 
will  attract^  audiences.  Bunn  s  offer 
to  Murphy,  the  weather  prophet,  to 
deliyer  a  course  of  lectures  at  Drury 


Lane  on  meteorology,  though  co- 
mical enough,  was  but  an  instance 
of  the  managerial  anxie^  to  fill  his 
house  by  any  means,  xates  made 
Grace  Darling  an  offer  in  the  same 
spirit.  Tamed  animals  and  wonder- 
iul  poeture-masters  are  found  to  at- 
tract the  public,  as  well  as  leading 
tragedians  or  low  comedians.  What 
does  the  manager  care  about  con- 
ffruity  ?  His  care  is  for  pence.  This 
being  premised,  I  say,  that  managers 
in  these  days,  finding  French  tum- 
blers attractiye,  and  spectacle  also 
attractiye,  bethought  tnem  of  unit- 
ing the  two  in  one  entertainment. 
Thus  the  necromancy  was  joined  to 
the  posturing.  Glown  and  rantaloon 
were  not  only  types  of  adroit  and 
studied  knayery ;  they  were  also 
posture-masters.  Harlequin  was  not 
only  the  lover,  but  he  was  also  pro* 
tected  by  fairies,  and  gifted  with  a 
m^c  wand. 

The  idea  once  started,  various  mo- 
difications soon  suggested  themselves. 
Thus  the  magic  wand  suggested 
transformations ;  and  these  trans- 
formations soon  became  political 
"  hits,"  and  popular  bubbles.  Thus, 
also,  as  scenery  was  lavishly  em- 
ployed when  dioramas  were  invented 
and  succeeded,  they  were  quickly 
transplanted  to  the  pantomune,  of 
which  they  now  form  an  inseparable 
constituent. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  this  matter ; 
you  have  my  theory,  and  the  facts  on 
which  it  is  based ;  of  the  profundity 
of  the  one,  and  the  recondity  of  the 
other,  you  alone  can  judge. 
I  remain,  &c. 

ViviAif  Latouch*. 
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THE  PRTDE  OP  A  SPOILED  BEAUTY. 
ABAPTEB  FSOM  THE  PBBNCH  OP  H.  PE  BALZAC. 

Chapteb  I. 


The  Comie  Fontaine,  the  head  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of 
Poitou,  had  gallantly  served  the  cause 
of  the  Boiirbons  during  the  war 
which  the  Yendeans  waged  against 
the  republic.  Although  ruined  by 
confiscations,  the  faitfaiul  Yendean 
constantly  refused  the  lucrative  placed 
which  ^poleon  offered  him.  Un* 
varying  in  his  aristocratic  creed,  he 
blindly  £:>llowed  its  maxims  in  his 
choice  of  a  wife.  Notwithstanding 
the  seductions  of  a  rich  revolutionary 
parvem  who  very  much  desired  the 
alliance,  he  married  a  Demoiselle  de 
Kergarouet,  with  no  other  dowry 
than  that  of  belonging  to  one  of  the 
oldest  families  of  Brittany. 

The  Bestoration  found  Monsieur 
de  Fontaine  burdened  with  a  numer- 
ous family.  Although  to  solicit  fa- 
vours never  entered  his  plans,  he 
nevertheless  acceded  to  his  wife*s 
wishes,  left  his  estate  in  the  country, 
the  moderate  income  of  which  barely 
sufficed  for  his  children's  wants,  ana 
came  to  Paris. 

Disgusted  by  the  avidity  with 
which  his  former  comrades  sought 
for  places  and  constitutional  dignitiesiy 
he  was  about  to  return  to  his  estate 
when  he  received  a  ministerial  letter, 
announcing  to  him  his  nomination  to 
the  rank  of  field-marshal,  in  virtue 
of  the  order  which  permitted  the 
officers  of  the  Catholic  armies  to 
reckon  as  years  of  service  the  first 
twenty  unacknowledged  years  of 
Louis  the  £ighteentn*s  reign.  A 
few  days  afterwards  the  "Vendean 
received  officially  and  without  so- 
licitation the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  that  of 
Saint  Louis.  Shaken  in  his  resolu- 
tion by  these  successive  favours^ 
which  he  believed  he  owed  to  the 
monarch's  remembrance,  he  was  no 

as^had  done  every  Sun^y,  to  shout 
Vive  le  Rot  mthe  Salle  des  Marechaux 
intheTuilerieswhenthe  princes  went 
to  chapel,  but  demanded  a  private  au- 
dience. This  audience,  very  promptly 
granted,  had  nothing  pnvate  in  it. 
Uie  count  found  ancient  com- 


panions who  received  him  rather 
coldly,  but  the  princes  appeared  to 
him  adorable ;  an  expression  of  en- 
thusiasm which  escaped  him,  whai 
the  most  gracious  of  masters,  to  whom 
the  count  thought  himself  known 
only  by  name,  grasped  his  hand  and 
proclaimed  him  the  most  patriotic  of 
the  Yendeans. 

Notwithstanding  this  ovation,  none 
of  these  august  personages  thought 
of  asking  the  amount  of  his  losses, 
nor  that  of  the  money  so  generously 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Catho- 
lic army.  He  perceived  rather  late 
that  he  had  made  war  at  his  own 
expense.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
evening  he  thought  he  might  venture 
an  allusion  to  the  state  or  his  affairs, 
similar  to  that  of  so  many  gentlemen. 
His  majesty  laughed  neartily,  for 
every  thing  in  the  least  witty  pleased 
him;  but  he  replied,  nevertheless, 
by  one  of  those  royal  jests,  of  which 
tne  mildness  is  more  to  be  feared 
than  the  anger  of  a  reproof.  One  of 
the  king^s  confidants  was  not  long  in 
approacning  the  Vendean  reckoner, 
and  insinuating  in  polite  terms  that 
the  time  was  not  yet  come  to  reckon 
with  his  masters ;  there  were  accounts 
of  much  earlier  date  than  his.  The 
count  prudently  quitted  the  venerable 
group,  which  formed  a  respectful 
semi- circle  before  the  august  family. 
Then  having,  not  without  some  dif- 
ficulty, disentangled  his  sword  from 
the  legs  among  which  it  had  got 
twisted,  he  regained  on  foot,  through 
the  court  of  the  Tuileries,  the  coach 
he  had  left  on  the  auai. 

This  scene  cooled  the  zeal  of  Mon- 
sieur de  Fontaine,  and  all  the  more 
because  his  requests  for  an  audience 
always  remained  unanswered.  He 
saw,  moreover,  the  intruders  of  the 
empire  obtaming  some  of  the  situa- 
tions reserved  under  the  ancient  mo- 
narchy for  the  best  families. 

"  All  is  lost !"  said  he,  one  morn- 
ing. "  Decidedly  the  king  has  never 
been  any  thing  but  a  revolutionist. 
Without  Monsieur,  who  does  not 
change,  and  who  consoles  his  faithM 
Mowew,  I  ^o,,nj|,fe^[?hat 
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^fflda  the  WTO  itf  Fnaoe  would 
SLf^T^S       ^  anBiigemeiit 

.-"^  cuTBed  ccmstituti(Mial 
■ystem  v  tile  worst  of  all  govera- 
?*^x!S5^5^  never  suit  I^cc. 
loow  XVill.  and  M.  Beugnot  have 

every  thing  for  us  at  Saint 

The  de^airing  count  yna  pre- 
Pwn«  to  return  to  Us  estate,  nobly 
?™oomng  his  pretenn<His  to  any 
™«nimty.  At  tbis  time,  the  events 
«JJ»«  20lh  of  March  announced  a 
max  tempest  which  threatened  to 
wrwhekn  the  king  and  his  defenders, 
l^e  those  generous  people  who  do 
not  dismiss  a  follower  wnen  a  rainy 
day  comes,  M.  de  Fontaine  raised 
JMjiey  on  his  property  m  order  to 
™^  the  monarch,  without  knowing 
whether  this  complicity  of  emigration 
would  be  more  propitious  to  him 
ttiMhia  fmner  devotion  had  been; 
but  haviM  observed  that  the  com- 
Pjniww  ofexiie  were  more  in  favour 
tnam  the  braTe  men  who  had  for- 
»eny  protested,  sword  in  hand, 
«eMist  the  establishment  of  the  re* 
jmbbc,  he,  perhaps,  hoped  to  find  in 
ttejoyney  to  a  foreign  land  more 
profit  than  m  active  and  perilous  ser  - 
▼•ce  at  home. 

I^iTOgthwAortahscnceofroyalty, 
M.  de  Fontaine  had  the  good  fortui e 
to  beraployed  by  Loms  XVm., 
mBA  fiymd  imtc  than  one  occasion  of 
the  kmg  proofs  of  great  po- 
nticrf  iM^esty  and  sincere  attach- 
ment. One  evening  when  the  mo- 
narch  had  nothing  better  to  do,  he 
^;«n^id)CTed  a  vnttieiam  uttered  by 

tL^^'**^!^''  Tuileries. 
X-he  old  Vendean  did  not  let  such  an 
djiropas  €  '  — 

with  Buffic  _ 

who  ibrgot   ^ 

ofl\SSS^;^^£^^^ 

noWe.    This  Uttle  merit 
Monsieur  de  Fon^i,^^^S\CT„^ 
memory  among  the  most  W.i  !!?. 


I^aoe  m  the  eoniieil  of  stale,  be- 
came a  dSpiOSf  spoke  Ihde,  listened 
much,  and  changed  his  opinions  con« 
siderably. 

This  was  followed  by  aa  appdnt- 
ment  which  gave  M.  de  Fontaine  an 
adminiitration  in  the  private  domains 
of  the  crown.  In  consequence  of  the 
intelligent  attention  with  which  he 
listened  to  the  sarcasms  of  his  royal 
fHend,  his  name  was  on  his  majest^s 
lips  eveij  time  that  a  commission 
was  appomted,  of  which  the  membm 
were  to  be  lucratively  remunenUed. 
He  had  the  good  sense  to  be  silent  on 
the  favour  with  which  the  monar^ 
honoured  him,  and  knew  how  to 
maintain  it  by  a  lively  manner  of 
narrating  (in  those  familiar  chats  in 
which  Louis  XVIII.  delighted  as 
much  as  in  well-written  notes)  the 
political  anecdotes,  and  the  diplo- 
matic or  parliamentary  gossip  which 
then  abounded.  Thanks  to  the  wit 
and  address  of  the  count,  each  mem- 
ber of  his  family,  however  young, 
ended,  as  he  used  to  say  laughingly 
to  his  master,  by  reposing  like  a  alk- 
worm  on  the  leaves  of  the  budset. 
Thus  by  the  king's  bounty  his  eldest 
son  attained  an  eminent  place  in  the 
fixed  magistracy.  The  second,  a 
simple  ca]^m  before  the  Restoration, 
obtained  a  legion  immediately  after 
his  return  from  Ghent ;  then,  under 
cover  of  the  movements  of  1815, 
during  which  relations  ceased  to 
be  observed,  he  passed  into  the  royid 
guard,  then  back  again  into  the  body 
guards,  returned  into  the  line,  and 
after  the  affair  of  the  Trocad^ro, 
found  himself  a  lieutenant-general 
with  a  command  in  the  guards.  The 
youngest,  appointed  a  sous  prSfet, 
soon  became  maiire  des  requHes^  and 
director  of  a  municipal  administration 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  in  which  he 
found  himself  safe  fVom  legislative 
tempests.  These  quiet  favours,  as 
secret  as  the  count's  own,  were  granted 
unremarked.  Their  political  fortune 
excited  no  envy.    At  the  period  of 
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long  in  proving  to  his  noble  master 
that  he  understood  as  well  as  himself 
the  spirit  and  resources  of  the  repre- 
sentative system .  Yet  notwithstand  - 
ing  the  security  of  the  careers  opened 
to  his  three  sons,  notwithstanding  the 
pecuniary  advantages  resulting  from 
the  possession  of  lour  places,  M.  de 
Fontaine  was  at  the  head  of  too 
numerous  a  family  easily  or  quickly 
to  repair  his  fortune.  His  three  sons 
were  rich  in  favour,  talent,  and  pro- 
spects ;  but  he  had  three  daughters, 
and  feared  to  weary  the  monarches 
kindness.  He  devised  the  plan  of 
never  speaking  to  him  of  more  than 
one  at  a  time  of  these  virgins  anxious 
to  light  their  hymeneal  torch.  The 
king  had  too  much  ffood  taste  to  leave 
his  work  unfinished.  The  marriage 
of  the  first  with  a  receiver-general 
was  settled  by  one  of  those  royal 
phrases  which  cost  nothing  and  are 
worth  millions.  One  evening  when 
the  monarch  was  out  of  spirits,  he 
smiled  on  learning  the  existence  of 
another  Demoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
whom  he  married  to  a  young  magis- 
trate of  houreeois  extraction,  it  is 
true,  but  rich,  full  of  talent,  and 
whom  he  created  a  baron.  When 
in  the  following  year,  the  Vendean 
mentioned  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de 
Fontaine,  the  king  replied  in  his 
sharp  voice, — 

Amicus  PUxtOy  sed  magis  amka 
natio  r 

From  this  time  there  was  less 
amenity  in  his  intercourse  with 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine.  The  cool- 
ness of  the  monarch  was  the  more 
painful  to  the  count,  because  never 
was  a  marriage  so  difficult  to  arrange 
as  this  belovwl  daughter's.  To  con- 
ceive all  the  obstacles,  we  must  pene- 
trate into  the  handsome  mansion  in 
which  the  administrator  was  lodged 
at  the  expense  of  the  civil  Ibt.  Emiiie 
had  passed  her  childhood  on  the 
estate  of  Fontaine,  enjoyinff  that 
abundance  which  suffices  for  the  first 
pleasures  of  youth.  Her  least  wishes 
were  laws  to  her  sisters,  brothers, 
mother,  and  even  to  her  father.  Her 
relations  doted  on  her.   Arriving  at 

f.liA  am)  n'T  rpoann    T\iv>/»is<»1ir  of  fViA 


Opulence  which  formed  the  delight  of 
her  earlv  years.  As  she  had  never 
met  with  any  contradiction  in  her 
infancy,  so  when  she  wanted  to  satisfy 
her  desire  of  enjo\'ment,  she  found 
herself  still  obeyed  when  at  the  age 
of  fourteen  she  threw  herself  into  the 
whirlpool  of  the  world's  gaieties. 
Thus  accustomed  by  degrees  to  the 
advantages  of  fortune,  the  cares  of 
the  toilet,  the  elegance  of  gilded 
saloons  and  equipages,  became  as 
necessary  to  her  as  the  real  or  false 
compliments  of  flattery,  and  the  balls 
and  vanities  of  the  court.  Every 
thing  smiled  upon  her :  she  saw  in- 
terest excited  for  her  in  all  eyes. 
Like  most  spoiled  children,  she  ty- 
rannised over  those  who  loved  her, 
and  reserved  her  coquetries  for  those 
who  were  indifferent.  Her  defects 
only  grew  with  her  years,  and  her 
parents  were  soon  to  reap  the  bitter 
fruits  of  this  fatal  education.  Ar- 
rived at  the  age  of  nineteen,  Emilie 
de  Fontaine  had  as  yet  refused  to 
make  any  choice  among  the  numerous 
young  men  whom  M.  de  Fontaine's 
policy  assembled  in  his  parties.  Al- 
though so  young,  she  enjoyed  in  the 
world  all  the  freedom  of  opinion 
which  a  woman  can  enjoy.  Her 
beauty  was  so  remarkable,  that  from 
the  moment  she  appeared  in  a  draw- 
in^^-room  she  was  supreme  there. 
Like  kings,  she  had  no  friend,  and 
she  saw  herself  every  where  the  ob- 
ject of  a  complaisance  which  a  better 
disposition  than  hers  misht  not, 
perhaps,  have  withstood.  No  man^ 
even  an  old  one,  had  the  >vill  to  con- 
tradict the  opinions  of  a  young  girl 
from  whom  a  glance  revived  love  in 
the  coldest  heart.  Educated  with 
great  care,  she  painted  tolerably, 
spoke  English  and  Italian,  played 
divinely  on  the  piano;  her  voice, 
perfected  by  the  best  masters,  had  a 
tone  which  lent  irresistible  seductions 
to  her  singing.  Witty,  and  fed  on 
all  literatures,  it  might  have  been 
thought,  as  Mascarille  says,  that  peo- 

Ele  of  quality  come  into  the  world 
nowing  every  thing.    She  talked 
fluently  upon  Italian  or  Dutch  paint- 
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superficial  people;  as  to  profound 
people,  her  natural  tact  helped  her 
to  recognise  them;  and  witn  them 
she  displayed  so  much  coquetry,  that 
she  escaped  from  their  examination 
under  favour  of  her  attractions.  This 
varnish  concealed  an  indifferent  heart, 
and  the  opinion  common  to  a  great 
number  of  young  girls  that  no  one  in- 
habited a  sphepe  sufficiently  elevated 
to  be  able  to  comprehend  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  soul,  and  a  pride 
based  as  much  on  her  birth  as  on  her 
beauty.  In  the  absence  of  the  vio- 
lent sentiment  which  sooner  or  later 
ravi^ges  the  heart  of  a  woman,  she 
carried  her  youthful  ardour  into  an 
immoderate  love  of  distinction,  and 
betraved  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  plebeians.  Excessively  im- 
pertinent to  the  new  nobility,  she 
did  her  utmost  to  induce  her  parents 
to  place  themselves  on  an  ecjuidity 
with  the  most  illustrious  famdies  of 
the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain. 

These  sentunents  had  not  escaped 
the  observant  eye  of  Monsieur  de 
Fontaine,  who  more  than  once,  at 
the  time  of  his  two  eldest  daughters* 
marriages,  sighed  over  Emilias  sar- 
casms and  yx\t  Reflecting  people 
will  wonder  to  see  the  old  vcndean 
giving  his  eldest  daughter  to  a  re- 
ceiver-general who  possessed,  it  is 
true,  a  few  baronial  lands,  but  whose 
name  was  not  preceded  by  that  par- 
ticle (the  de)  to  which  the  throne 
owed  so  many  defenders,  and  the 
second  to  a  magistrate  too  recently 
ennobled  to  allow  any  one  to  forget 
that  his  father  had  sold  fagots. 
This  notable  change  in  the  ideas  of 
the  noble,  when  he  was  about  to 
attain  his  sixtieth  year,  a  period  of 
life  at  which  men  rarely  alter  their 
opinions,  was  not  owing  only  to  the 
habitation  of  the  modem  Babylon  in 
which  all  country  people  end  by 
rubbing  off  their  asperities;  the 
Count  de  Fontaine's  new  political 
conscience  was  again  the  result  of  the 
kin;^s  fnend^ip  and  advice. 

The  new  ideas  of  the  chief  of  the 
Fontaine  family  and  the  wise  alliances 
of  his  two  eldest  daughters  which 
were  their  results,  hii  met  with 
strong  resistance  in  the  bosom  of 
his  family.  The  Comtesse  de  Fon- 
taine remained  faithful  to  the  ancient 
ideas  which  could  not  be  renounced 
by  a  woman  belonging,  on  the  mo- 
taer*8  side,  to  the  Konans.  Although 
you  xxxm.  no.  cxcni. 


for  a  moment  she  opposed  bet  self  to 
the  happiness  and  fortune  which 
awaited  her  elder  daughters,  she 
yielded  to  those  secret  considerations 
which  married  people  confide  to  each 
other  at  night  when  their  heads  re- 
pose on  the  same  pillow.  The  countess 
yielded,  but  she  declared  that  at  least 
her  daughter  Emilie  should  be  mar- 
ried so  as  to  satisfy  the  pride  which 
she  had  unfortunately  contributed  to 
develope  in  that  young^  mind. 

Thus  the  events  wnich  ought  to 
have  spread  joy  in  the  family  intro- 
duced mto  it  a  slight  leaven  of  dis- 
cord. The  receiver-general  and  the 
young  magistrate  were  received  with 
the  most  freezing  ceremony  the 
countess  and  Emilie  could  create. 
Their  etiquette  soon  had  ample  means 
of  exercising  its  domestic  tyranny : 
the  lieutenant-general  married  the 
only  daughter  of  a  banker ;  the  pre- 
sident wisely  married  a  girl  whose 
father^  a  nUUionnaire  two  or  three 
times  over,  had  been  a  manufacturer 
of  printed  cottons;  and  the  third 
brother  remained  faithful  to  these 
plebeian  doctrines  by  taking  his  wife 
from  the  family  of  a  rich  notary  in 
Paris.  The  three  sisters-in-law  and 
the  two  brothers-in-law  found  so 
much  pleasure  and  personal  advant- 
age in  remaining  in  the  high  sphere 
of  political  power,  and  in  haunting 
the  salons  of  the  Faubourg  Saint  Ger- 
main, that  they  all  agreed  in  forming 
a  little  co\\n  round  the  haughty 
Emilie.  This  compact  between  in- 
terest and  pride  was  not  so  thoroughly 
cemented  but  that  the  young  sove- 
reign frequently  excited  revolutions 
in  her  little  state.  Scenes,  which 
good  taste  would  have  disavowed, 
kept  up  between  all  the  members  of 
this  powerful  family  a  spirit  of  ridi- 
cule which,  without  sensibly  dimi- 
nishing the  friendship  displayed  in 
public,  sometimes  degenerated  in 
private  into  sentiments  far  fron^  cha- 
ritable. The  air  of  ridicule  with 
which  the  sisters  and  brothers-in-law 
sometimes  greeted  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine's  avowed  pretensions,  ex- 
cited in  her  an  anger  nardly  appeased 
by  a  shower  of  epi^ms.  Wlien  the 
chief  of  the  famdy  suffered  some 
diminution  of  the  tacit  and  precarious 
friendship  of  the  monarch,  he  trem- 
bled the  more,  as,  but  for  her  sis- 
ters' challenges,  his  beloved  daughter 
had  never  looked  so  hisU.  . 
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In  the  pfiidflt  of  these  circumstances, 
uid  at  the  time  when  this  little  do- 
mestic hroil  was  becoming  serious^ 
the  monarch,  witJb  whom  M.  de  Fon- 
taine hoped  he  was  regaining  his 
Ibrmer  favour,  was  seiased  with  the 
illness  which  carried  him  oif.  Uncer- 
tain of  the  favour  to  come,  the  Comte 
de  Fontaine  made  the  greatest  efforts 
to  assemble  round  his  last  daughter 
the  iUte  of  marrying  young  men. 

Those  who  have  endeavoured  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  which  the 
establi^mient  of  a  proud  and  fanciful 
girl  presents,  will,  perhaps,  imder- 
stand  the  trouble  taken  by  the  poor 
Vendean.  Accomplished  to  the  satis- 
faction of  his  b^oved  diild,  this 
would  wiHTthily  have  complete  the 
career  of  the  count  at  Paris  during 
the  last  ten  years.  Therefore  the 
old  Vendean  was  unwearied  in  his 

Eresentation  of  suitors,  so  much  had 
e  at  heart  the  happiness  of  his 
daughter:  but  nothing  was  more 
amusing  than  the  manner  in  which 
the  impertinent  creature  pr<mounced 
her  decisions  and  judged  the  merits 
of  her  adorers.  It  might  have  been 
thought  that,  similar  to  one  of  those 
princesses  of  the  Thousand  and  one 
Nights,  Emilie  was  sufficiently  rich 
and  beautiful  to  have  a  right  to 
choose  amidst  all  the  princes  of  the 
world:  her  objections  were  all  one 
more  ridiculous  than  another.  One 
had  1^  too  large  or  knock-knees ; 
another  was  short-sighted ;  the  name 
of  one  was  Durand ;  another  limped ; 
almost  all  ware  too  fat.  More  lively, 
beautiful,  and  gay  after  rejecting  two 
or  three  suitors,  she  entei^  into  the 
pleasures  of  winter,  and  hastened 
to  balls  where  her  keen  glances  ex- 
amined the  celebrities  of  the  day ; 
where  often,  by  means  of  her  charm- 
ing talk,  she  succeeded  in  guessing 
the  secrets  of  the  most  mysterious 
heart,  where  she  took  pleasure  in 
torn»iting  yoimg  men,  and  with 
instinctive  coquetry  inciting  them  to 
proposals  which  she  always  refused. 
]N  ature  had  given  her  in  (Hxyfusion 


crueHy  or  so  hi^Mpily  CQ^llables  and 
stmles.  Fine  black  hair,  thick  and 
strongly  marked  eyebrows,  gave  her 
physi<M;nomy  an  expression  of  fierce- 
ness which  coquetry,  as  well  as  her 
looking-glass,  had  taught  her  Co 
render  terrible  or  tender  by  the 
fixedness  or  the  mildness  of  her  look, 
by  the  immovability  or  the  slight 
iuflectkms  of  her  lips,  by  the  cold^ss 
or  gradousness  of  oer  smile.  When 
Eimlie  wanted  to  win  a  heart,  her 
dear  voice  was  not  without  melody ; 
but  she  could  also  give  it  a  sort  of 
^wrp  distinctness  when  she  under- 
took to  paralyse  the  indiscreet  tongue 
of  a  cavalier.  Her  pale  face  and 
marble  brow  were  like  the  limpid 
surface  of  a  lake  which  by  turns 
becomes  ruffled  by  a  breesse,  and 
regains  its  joyful  serenity  w*hen  the 
air  is  again  calm.  M<H:e  than  one 
young  man,  victims  of  her  disdain,  ac- 
cused her  of  acting;  but  such  fire 
glowed,  such  promises  lurked  in  her 
black  eves,  that  she  justified  herself 
by  making  the  hearts  beat  of  so 
many  of  her  partners.  None  knew 
better  than  herself  how  to  assume  a 
look  of  hatUeur  on  receiving  a  bow 
IVom  a  man  who  had  nothing  but 
talent;  or  to  display  an  insulting 
politeness  towards  persons  whom  she 
considered  as  her  inferiors,  and  pour 
forth  her  impertinence  on  all  tnoee 
who  endeavoured  to  be  on  a  par 
vnih  her.  She  seemed,  wherever 
^  went,  to  receive  homages  rather 
than  Compliments;  and  even  before 
a  princess,  her  appearance  and  mtmr 
ners  would  have  converted  the  arm- 
chair in  which  she  sat  into  an  im- 
perial throne.  Monsieur  de  Fontaine 
discovered  too  late  how  much  the 
education  of  his  best  loved  daughter 
had  been  injured  by  the  taidemess 
of  the  whole  fiunily.  The  admiration 
which  the  world  at  first  shews  a 
young  person,  but  is  not  long  in 
aven^ng,  had  still  more  incr^ised 
£mihe*s  pride  and  self-confidence. 
General  complaisance  had  developed 
in  her  the  ^tism  natural  to  spoued 
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ur    cooOieaeeiiflBon  with  which 
his  daughter  granted  bim  rare  ca- 
naes.  She  lesembled  tlKMe  little 
ciuldreB  who  seem  to  say  to  their 
notb^  ^  Make  baete  and  kiss  me, 
tktlmaygo  and  play.**     But  oSten 
b^tboK  sudden  caprices  wbich  seem 
mexpjieable,  she  legated  herself,  and 
VIS  only  rarely  U>  be  ;  she  com- 

pUioed  of  having  to  share  her  father  s 
and  moUier^a  anection  wltb  too  Duny 
pe<^;  she  became  jealous  of  every 
thii^,  even  oi  ber  brotbeia  and  sia- 
ten.  Then  after  taksni^  a  great  deal 
cf  trouble  to  careate  a  deaert  round 
herself,  this  singular  girl  aocnaed  the 
whole  world  of  ber  factitious  soli- 
t»de  and  voluntary  troubles.  Armed 
with  her  twenty  y^i»^  experienoe, 
she  eondemned  late,   because  not 
knowing  that  the  first  principle  of 
happkiieas  is  within  ns,  sue  required 
it  &om  the  things  of  this  world. 
She  would  have  fled  to  the  end  of  the 
globe  to  ayoid  a  marriage  like  those 
of  her  two  sisters ;  and,  nevertheless, 
€dt  in  her  heart  a  fearful  jealousy 
at  seeing  them  married,  neh,  and 
hi^ppy.   In  fact  ^e  sometimes  made 
her  mother^  who  was  as  much  her 
Ticdm  as  VL  de  Fontaine,  think  she 
had  a  ali^t  tonch  of  madness.  Xhia 
abemtion  was  easily  expliuned ;  no- 
thing is  more  common  than  thai 
•ecxet  pride  bom  in  the  heart  oi 
vou:^  women  who  belong  tofamSies 
nigb  in  the  social  scale,  and  whM 
nature  has   endowed  with  great 
beauty.   Almost  all  are  persuaded 
that  their  nx>therB,  ha?ing  reached 
the  age  of  forty  or  fifty,  can  no  longer 
■ympathise  with  their  young  minds, 
nor  conceive  their  findes.  They 
Imagiw*  that  most  mothers,  jealous 
<^  their  daughters,  dress  them  ac- 
oooding  to  their  taste,  with  the  pre- 
meditated design  of  eclipsing  ihem^ 
and  depriving  them  of  admiration. 
Thence  frequently  result  secret  tears 
or  underhand  revolts  against  the 
supposed  maternal  tyranny.  Amidst 
these  sorrows  whicn  become  real, 
althouich  fduoded  on  an  imaffinary 
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picture  to  themselves  a  type  whom 
their  future  husband  must  resemble. 
After  experiencing  life,  and  making 
the  serious  reflections  which  years 
brin^  with  them,  seeing  the  world 
and  Its  prosaic  ways,  and  witnessing 
unhappy  examples,  the  bright  colours 
of  their  ideal  fade;  and  they  find 
themselves  one  fine  day  flowing  down 
the  stream  of  life,  quite  astonished  at 
being  happv  without  the  nuptial 
poetry  of  their  dreams.  Following 
this  custom.  Mademoiselle  Emilie  de 
Fontaine  had  made  out  in  her  frail 
wisdom  a  programme  to  which  her 
suitor  must  answer  in  order  to  ba 
accepted.  Uence  her  disdain  and 
farcasms.  Although  ^oung  and  of 
ancient  fiunily,  she  said  to  herself^ 
"  lie  must  be  a  peer  of  France,  or 
the  son  of  a  peer ! ' 

These  quauties  were  useless,  if  this 
being  did  not  likewise  possess  great 
amiability.  He  must  have  a  nice 
figure,  fine  talents,  and  must  be  slim. 
Triinness,  that  grace  of  the  body, 
however  fugitive,  was  a  necessary 
clause.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
had  a  certain  ideal  measure,  which 
served  her  as  a  model.  The  young 
man  who,  at  the  first  glance,  did  noC 
fulfil  the  required  conditions,  never 
obtained  a  second. 

"  See  how  fat  that  man  isP  was, 
with  her,  the  deepest  expression  of 
disdain. 

Any  one  who  heard  her  micht 
have  thought  that  po(»le  respectably 
corpulent  were  incapaole  of  feeling, 
bad  husbands,  and  unworthy  to  enter 
into  a  civilised  society.  Aithowch  a 
beaiity  sought  after  in  the  £ast, 
plumpness  seemed  to  her  a  misfortune 
m  woman,  but  a  crime  in  man.  The 
count  felt  that  kter,  bis  daughter's 
pretensions,  the  ridicule  of  which 
would  be  visible  to  certain  women  as 
dear- sighted  as  uncharitable,  would 
become  a  fatal  subject  for  langjhter. 
He  feared  that  his  daughter's  singular 
ideas  would  become  mnuwds  ton*  He 
trembled  lest  the  pitiless  vrorld  al- 
ready sneered  at  a  person  who  re- 
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old  Vendean  knew  better  than  any 
one  that  if  you  should  choose  with  art 
the  moment  of  entering  on  the  boards 
of  the  world,  on  those  of  a  court,  in 
a  drawing-room,  or  on  a  theatre,  it 
is  still  more  difficult  to  withdraw 
(iproDos, 

Weary  of  his  daughter*s  conduct, 
he  resolved  upon  a  stroke  of  autho- 
rity ;  and,  not  without  some  secret 
emotion,  ordered  his  old  valet  to  tell 
the  proud  girl  to  appear  immediately 
before  him. 

"Joseph,"  said  he,  as  the  latter 
finished  dressing  his  master*s  hair, 
"  take  off  this  napkin,  draw  the  cur- 
tains^ put  these  chairs  in  their  places, 
shake  the  rug,  and  dust  every  thing. 
Give  my  room  a  little  fresh  air  by 
opening  the  window." 

The  count  multiplied  his  orders, 
put  Joseph  out  of  breath,  who,  guess- 
ing his  master*s  intentions,  restored 
a  little  freshness  to  this  naturally  the 
most  neglected  room  in  the  house, 
and  succeeded  in  giving  a  kind  of 
harmony  to  the  heaps  of  accounts, 
the  papers,  books,  and  furniture  of 
this  sanctuary  in  which  the  interests 
of  the  royal  domain  were  debated. 
When  Joseph  had  put  this  chaos  in 
a  little  order,  and  brought  into  a 
prominent  position  the  things  which 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  look  at, 
or  might,  by  their  colours,  produce 
a  sort  of  bureaucratic  poetry,  he 
stopped  in  the  midst  of  the  labyrinth 
of  papers  spread  about  on  the  carpet, 
admired  his  work  for  a  moment, 
nodded  his  head,  and  went  out. 

The  poor  sinecurbt  did  not  share 
his  servant's  good  opinion.  Before 
seating  himself  in  his  laige  arm-chair, 
he  gave  a  suspicious  glance  round 
him,  examined  his  dressing-gown  with 
an  air  of  hostility,  shook  off  a  few 
grains  of  snuff,  arranged  the  shovel 
and  tonffs,  poked  the  fire,  pulled  up 
the  heels  of  his  slipi)ers,  threw  back 
his  little  pig-tail  w-bich  lay  horizon- 
tally between  the  roll  of  his  waistcoat 


coughed  two  or  three  times,  as  if 
preparing  buusclf  to  demand  a  nomi- 
nal summons.  He  beard  the  light 
footsteps  of  bis  daughter,  who  en- 
tered humming  an  air  from  II  Bar^ 
bikre. 

"  Good  morning,  papa !   What  do 
you  want  so  early  ? 

After  these  words,  uttered  as 
carelessly  as  the  ritornella  of  the  air 
she  sang,  she  kissed  the  count,  not 
with  that  familiar  tenderness  which 
renders  the  filial  sentiments  so  sweet 
a  thing,  but  with  the  carelessness  of 
a  mistress,  sure  of  pleasing,  whatever 
she  might  do. 

"  My  dear  child,"  said  Monsiear 
de  Fontaine,  gravely,  "  I  sent  for 
you  to  talk  seriously  about  your 
prospects.  The  necessity  which  ex- 
ists at  this  moment  for  your  choosing 
a  husband,  so  as  to  render  your  hap- 
piness  durable  

'*  My  dear  father,"  replied  Emilie,  > 
interrtipting  him  in  her  most  caress-  * 
ing  tones,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
armistice  we  made  with  r^rd  to  my 
suitors  is  not  yet  expired. 

"  Emilie,  let  us  cease  to-day  to  jest 
on  so  important  a  subject.  For  some 
time  past  the  efforts  of  all  who  truly 
love  you,  my  dear  child,  have  been 
united  in  endeavouring  to  procure 
for  you  a  suitable  establishment,  and 
you  would  be  guilty  of  ingratitude  ' 
if  you  received  lightly  the  marks  d 
interest  which  I  am  not  alone  in  be- 
stowing on  you." 

On  hearing  these  words,  and  after 
giving  a  slyly  investigatory  glance  at 
the  furniture  of  the  paternal  room, 
the  young  girl  went  to  the  arm-chair 
which  appetured  to  have  been  least 
used  by  petitioners,  brought  it  herself 
to  the  other  side  of  the  chimney- 
piece,  so  as  to  place  herself  in  front 
of  her  father,  assumed  so  grave  an 
appearance  that  it  was  impossible  not 
to  see  in  it  symptoms  of  mischief,  and 
crossed  her  arms  over  the  rich  trim- 
minsrs  of  a  v^lertne  d  la  neip-e.  the* 
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jecis  of  laws,  and  official  preeenta- 

tMMIS.'* 

^  I  shall  not  always  liave  the  power 
of  making  any,  young  mau-cap! 
listen,  Eniilie !    My  intention  is,  no 
loQ^r  to  compromise  my  character, 
which  is  a  part  of  my  cbildren's  for- 
tune, hy  recruiting  that  regiment  of 
dancers  which  you  put  to  the  rout 
crery  spring.     You  have  already 
been  the  cau^^e  of  many  dangerous 
raptures  with  certain  families.  1  hope 
you  will  now  understand  hetter  the 
difficulties  of  our  and  your  position. 
Ton  are  twenty,  my  <^ild,  and  you 
might  have  been   married  nearly 
three  years.     Your   brothers  and 
sisters  are  richly  and  happily  settled ; 
but,  my  child,  the  expenses  which 
those  marriages  brougnt  upon  us^ 
and  the  style  of  living  you  make 
your  noother  keep,  have  so  absorbed 
our  revenues,  that  1  shall  hardly  be 
able  to  give  you  a  weddins-portion 
'   of  100,000  francs.    Hencemrward  I 
must  look  to  the  prospects  of  jour 
mother,  who  must  not  be  sacnficed 
^    to  her  children.    Emilie,  if  I  were 
to  da^  Madame  de  Fontaine  must  not 
,    be  at  any  hod;^*8  mercy,  and  must 
continue  to  enjoy  the  comforts  by 
which  I  too  late  repaid  her  devotion 
to  my  misfortunes.    You  see,  my 
child,  that  the  smallness  of  your 
-   fortune  cannot  harmonise  with  your 
,    ideas  of  grandeur.   Even  that  will 
be  a  sacrifice  which  I  have  made  for 
no  other  of  my  children;  but  they 
have  generously  a^ced  not  to  object 
some  day  to  the  advantages  given  to 
a  too-much-loved  child.'^ 

"  In  their  position !"  said  Emilie, 
ironically. 

"  My  Emilie,  do  not  thus  depre- 
ciate tnose  who  love  you.  Know 
that  the  poor  only  are  generous! 
The  rich  always  have  exc^lent  rea- 
sons for  not  givinff  up  20,000  francs 
to  a  relation.   "V^l,  do  not  pout, 
my  child,  and  let  us  talk  reasonably. 
Among  the  marrying  young  men, 
have  you  not  remark^  Monsieur  do 
Manerville?" 


These  two  gentlemen  oiu;ht  to  unite 
their  fortunes,  and  the  nrst  give  his 
person  and  name  to  the  second,  who 
might  keep  his  hair,  and  then — per- 
haps   

"  What  can  you  say  against  ftfon- 
sienr  de  Rastignac  ?'* 

"  He  is  almost  a  banker !" 

"  And  our  relation,  the  Vicomte 
de  Portendu^re?*' 

"  A  child  who  dances  ill,  and,  be- 
sides, is  without  fortune.  In  fact, 
papa,  those  people  have  no  titles.  1 
will,  at  least,  be  a  countess  like  my 
mother !" 

"  You  have,  then,  seen  no  one  this 
winter  who  

"  No,  papa 
What  do  you  then  want  T 

"  The  son  of  a  peer  of  France !" 

"  My  daughter,  yon  are  mad  1"  said 
Monsieur  de  Fontaine,  rising. 

But  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  seemed  to  find  new  resigna- 
tion in  a  religious  thought;  tnen, 
looking  with  fatherly  pity  on  his 
child,  who  was  touched,  ne  took  her 
hand,  pressed  it,  and  said,  with  emo- 
tion,— 

"  God  is  my  witness,  poor,  mis- 
guided creature,  that  I  nave  con- 
scientiously fulfilled  my  duty  as  a 
father  to  you !  Conscientiously,  did 
I  say?  With  love,  my  Emilie!  Yes, 
God  knows  it.  This  winter,  I  brought 
to  you  more  than  one  worthy  man, 
whose  qualities,  principles,  and  cha- 
racter, were  known  to  me ;  and  all 
appeared  worthy  of  you.  My  child, 
my  task  is  done.  Henceforth  I  make 
you  the  arbitrator  of  your  own  fate, 
feeling  myself  at  once  happy  and 
unhappy  at  being  relieved  from  the 
heaviest  of  paternal  responsibilities. 
I  know  not  if  you  will  long  hear 
a  voice  which,  unfortunately,  has 
never  been  severe;  but  remember 
that  conjugal  happiness  is  not  founded 
so  much  on  brilliant  qualities  or  for- 
tune as  on  mutual  esteem.  This 
happiness  is,  by  its  very  nature,  re- 
tiring and  mihovLt  6clat,  Go,  my 
child,  my  consent  is  given  to  him 
whmn  vnii  nresent  to  mp.  ss  a  son-in- 
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The  affection  her  fkther  testified 
for  her,  and  the  solemn  accent  with 
which  he  pronounced  this  gentle 
admonition,  keenly  touched  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine;  hut  she  dis- 
semhled  her  feelings,  sprang  on  the 
knees  of  the  count,  who  had  reseated 
himself,  bestowed  on  him  the  most 
gentle  caresses,  and  coaxed  him  so 
gracefully  that  the  old  man*8  fore- 
head smoothed  itself.  When  Emilie 
eonsidered  that  her  father  had  re- 
covered his  painful  emotion,  she  said 
to  him,  in  a  whisper, — 

"  I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your 
eraceAil  attention,  my  ^r  father, 
xou  had  arranged  your  room  to  re- 
ceive your  beloved  daughter.  You 
did  not  expect,  perhaps,  to  find  her  so 
wild  and  rebellions.  But,  papa,  is  it 
then  very  difficult  to  marry  a  peer  of 
France  ?  You  used  to  say  they  were 
created  by  dozens.  Ah!  at  least 
you  will  not  reftise  to  advise  me  ?" 

"  No,  no,  my  poor  diild ;  and  I 
will  say  to  you  more  than  once, 
•Take  care!'  Consider  that  the 
peerage  is  too  ne>V  a  feature  in  our 
gouvemetneniabiUt^,  as  the  late  king 
used  to  say,  for  the  peers  to  possess 
large  fortunes.  Those  who  are  rich 
want  to  become  more  so.  The  rich- 
est of  all  the  members  of  our  peerage 
has  not  half  the  income  of  the  poor- 
est lord  of  the  Upper  House  in  Eng- 
land. Therefore,  the  peers  of  France 
will  seek  rich  heiresses  for  their  sons 
wherever  they  are  to  be  found.  The 
neeessity  they  are  in  of  making  rich 
marrii^es  will  last  more  than  two 
centuries.  It  is  possible  that,  while 
expecting  the  hap|)y  chance  you  de- 
sire— a  search  which  may  cost  you 
your  best  years— your  charms  (for 
love-matches  are  not  uncommon  in 
our  century)  may  operate  a  miracle. 
When  experience  is  concealed  be- 
neath so  fresh  a  face  as  yours,  won- 
ders may  be  hoped  from  it.  Have 


an  air  peculiar  to  thetittidves,  and 
perfectly  distinctive  manners.  Al- 
thouj^  notliing  now  denotes  high 
rank,  those  young  men  will,  perhaps, 
have  for  you  &jene  aceU  qturi,  which 
will  reveal  them.  Besides,  yon  keep 
your  hefurt  in  check  like  a  good 
horseman,  sure  of  not  letting  his  steed 
stumble.  My  child,  good  luck  to 
you!" 

You  are  making  fan  of  me,  papa. 
Well,  I  declare  to  you  that  I  would 
sooner  die  in  Mademoiselle  de  Cond^*8 
convent  than  not  be  the  wife  of  a 
peer  of  France!" 

She  sprang  fh>m  her  fathei^s  knees, 
and,  proud  of  being  her  own  mis- 
tress, she  walked  away  singitig  the 
air  of  "  Cara  non  dubitare,**  from  the 
Mairimonu}  Segreto.  By  chance,  the 
ikmily  were  that  day  celebrating  the 
anniversary  of  some  domestic  event. 
At  dessert,  Madame  Planat,  the  wife 
of  the  receiver-general  and  EmiUe's 
eldest  sister,  spoke  rather  highly  of  a 
young  American,  the  possessor  of  an 
immense  fortune,  who,  having  fallen 
passionately  in  iove  with  her  sister, 
had  made  her  an  extremely  briUiant 
offer. 

"  He  is  a  banker,  I  think,'*  care- 
lessly replied  Emilie.  "I  do  not  like 
financial  people.'' 

"  But,  Emilie,"  replied  the  Baron 
de  Villaine,  the  husband  of  £milie*8 
second  sister,  "  you  do  not  like  the 
mi^istracy  either ;  so  that  I  do  not 
see,  if  you  repulse  untitled  land- 
owners, in  what  class  you  will  choose 
a  husband." 

"  Especially,  Enulie,  with  your 
system  of  thinness,"  added  the  lieu- 
tenant-general. 

"I  know,"  answered  the  young 
girl,  "what  I  want." 

"My  sister  wants  a  great  name," 
said  the  Baronne  de  Fontaine,  "  and 
a  hundred  thousand  francs  a -year. 
Monsieur  de  Marsay,  for  example." 
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v^mh  lie  mnlripped,  aidained,  hi 
otdtT  to  diBii^Mite  tiic  rimpncM  t/( 
tins  convCTBatioii, — 

**  Do  BotUmnent  my  poor  Em^f 
do  not  yoa  lee  fhitt  she  is  mating 
hr  the  eomn^  of  ^  of  tlie  Dm 
Bordeaux?^ 

An  irairersal  hragh  greeted  the 
old  man's  pleasantnr. 

^'Take  care  lest  Imarry  you,  yon 
aBIy  old  man  T  retorted  the  young 
gin,  whose  last  words  were  mtppOy 
drowiied  by  the  noise. 

*lfy  dwdren,**  said  Madame  de 
Fontame,  to  soften  this  impertinence, 
MEmOie,  like  the  rest  of  you,  will 
oidy  follow  her  mother^s  advice.** 

Certeinly  not  I  shall  listen  to 
BO  one  but  myself  in  an  affair  whidi 
eoneems  myself  only,**  sud  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine,  very  distinctly. 

All  eyes  were  then  turned  to  the 
head  of  the  ihmily.  Every  one 
seemed  curious  to  know  how  he 
wottld  maintain  his  dignity.  Not 
oaJy  did  the  venerable  Vendean 
enjoT  great  consideration  in  the 
world,  but,  happier  than  many  fa- 
thers, he  was  appreciated  by  his  fa- 
mily, all  the  members  of  wiiich  re- 
ct^nised  the  solid  qualities  which 
h^  enabled  hira  to  make  the  for- 
tunes of  those  who  belonged  to  him. 
He  was,  therefore,  surrounded  with 
the  profound  respiect  which  English 
fimmics,  and  some  continental  aristo- 
cratic houses,  bear  to  the  represent- 
ative of  the  genealogical  tree.  Pro- 
Ibmd  silence  followed ;  and  the  eyes 
of  the  raests  clanced  altematelv  at 
the  sullen  and  haughty  ^ice  oi  the 
spoiled  child,  and  the  severe  coimte- 
nances  of  Bfonsieur  and  Madame  de 
Fontaine. 

I  have  left  my  daughter  Emilie 
nmtress  of  her  mte,**  was  the  an- 
swer made  by  the  count,  in  a  solemn 
voice.  The  relations  and  guests  then 
gazed  at  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
with  mingled  curiosity  and  pity. 
Those  wcxrds  seemed  to  announce 
that  jMitemal  tenderness  was  weary 

of  jitru^ling  against  a  character 


eottnler  her  hreadsidet,  and  svrfRsr 
from  her  whims,  wMout  any  dM- 
cttky  in  returning  fire  tent  fire. 

When  the  fine  weather  armed, 
after  the  budget  had  been  rotedi 
this  fkmily,  a  true  model  of  the  par- 
liamentary families  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Chamiel,  who  have  a  finger  in 
every  administration,  and  tea  votea 
in  the  Commons,  flew  off  like  a  nest- 
lul  of  birds  towards  the  beautiM 
prospects  of  Auhiay,  Antony,  and 
Chfttenav.  The  opulent  recdver- 
^eral  had  recently  bought  a  house 
m  this  neighbourhood  for  his  wif^, 
who  only  remained  at  Paris  dttrinjg 
the  session.  Although  the  fldr  Emilie 
despised  the  plebeians,  this  sentiment 
did  not  extend  to  the  fortunes  amassed 
by  them.  She  therefore  accompanied 
her  sister  to  her  magnificent  villa, 
less  from  affection  for  those  of  her 
family  who  assembled  there,  than 
because  fiishion  imperiously  com- 
mands every  woman  who  respects 
herself  to  quit  Paris  during  the  sum- 
mer. ITie  green  meadows  of  Sceauz 
admirably  mlfillcd  the  conditions  de- 
manded by  fashion,  and  the  duty  of 
public  avocations. 

The  bal  champHre  at  Sceaux  is 
celebrated :  it  is  rare  when  the  most 
coUeU  months  proprietors  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood do  not  emigrate  once  or 
twice  in  the  season  to  this  palace  of 
the  \Tllage  Terpsichore.  The  hope 
of  meeting  there  some  women  of  tne 
fashionable  world,  and  of  being  seen 
by  them;  the  hope  less  frequently 
deceived  of  seeing  there  younff  pea- 
sant girls  as  shrewd  as  judges,  bnngs 
on  a  Sunday,  to  the  ball  of  Sceaux, 
innumerable  swarms  of  lawyers' 
derks,  of  disciples  of  Esculapius,  and 
of  young  men,  whose  pale  complex- 
ions and  freshness  are  kept  up  by 
the  damp  air  of  Parisian  back  snops. 
A  great  number  of  bourgeois  mar- 
riages have  been  planned  to  the 
sounds  of  the  orchestra,  which  occu- 
pies the  centre  of  this  circular  room. 
If  the  roof  could  talk,  bow  many 
love-affairs  it  could  tell !  This  in- 
teresting medley  makes  the  ball  of 
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)niised  herself  intense  pleasure 
m  such  an  assembly.  Every  one 
8  astonished  at  her  wish  to  wander 
9ut  in  the  midst  of  such  a  crowd ; 
t  is  not  the  incognito  a  ye^  strong 
joy  men  t  to  the  great  ?  Awdemoi- 
le  de  Fontaine  amused  herself  by 
agining  all  the  citizen  figures ;  she 
V  herself  leaving  in  more  than 
e  bourgeais  heart  the  remembrance 

an  enchanting  look  and  smile; 
eady  laughed  at  the  affectations 
the  dancers,  and  cut  her  pencils 
•  the  scenes  with  which  she  ex- 
cted  to  enrich  the  pages  of  her 
Lirical  album.  Sunday  could  not 
rive  soon  enough  to  satisfy  her 
patience.  The  company  from  the 
ivillon  Planat  set  out  on  foot,  in 
der  not  to  betray  the  rank  of  the 
rsons  who  meant  to  honour  the 
11  with  their  presence.  They  had 
led  early.  The  month  of  May  fa- 
lured  this  aristocratic  escapade  hy 
le  of  its  finest  evenings.  Mademoi- 
lle  de  Fontaine  was  quite  surprised 

find  under  the  rotunda  some 
ladrilles,  formed  of  persons  who 
ipeared  to  belong  to  good  society, 
le  certainly  saw  here  and  there 
me  young  men  who  appeared  to 
tve  employed  the  savings  of  a  month 

shine  for  one  day,  and  discovered 
veral  couples  whose  too  frank 
iety  was  decidedly  not  conjugal; 
it  she  had  onl}'  to  glean  instead  of 

reap.  She  was  astonished  to  see 
casure  dressed  in  muslin  so  very 
vc  pleasure  rol)ed  in  satin ;  and  the 
urgeoisie  dance  as  gracefully,  and 
metimes  more  so,  than  nobility, 
ost  of  the  dresses  were  simple  and 
orn  gracefully. 

^rauemoiscUc  Emilie  was  even 
)liged  to  study  the  various  elements 
hich  composed  this  assembly  he- 
re she  could  find  in  it  a  subiect  for 
easantry.  But  she  had  neither  the 
me  to  devote  herself  to  her  malici- 
is  criticisms,  nor  the  leisure  to  hear 
any  of  those  queer  sayings  which 
Ticaturists  joyfully  collect.  The 
lughty  creature  suddenly  met  in 
lis  vast  field  with  a  flower  (the  me- 
phor  is  an  appropriate  one),  of 
nich  the  brilliancy  and  colours 
ted  on  her  imagination  with  the 
-estige  of  a  novelty.  We  often  look 
a  dress,  a  hanging,  a  blank  paper, 
ith  so  much  carelessness,  as  not  to 
jrceive  on  them  at  once  a  stain,  or 
»me  dazzling  spot,  which  later  sud- 


denly strike  our  eye,  as  if  they  only 
appeared  there  at  the  moment  we 
t)eoome  conscious  of  them ;  by  a  to- 
lerably similar  species  of  moral  phe- 
nomenon. Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
discovered  in  a  young  man  the  type 
of  the  extenial  perfections  which  she 
had  so  long  dreamed  of. 

Seated  on  one  of  the  rough  chairs 
which  formed  the  boundary  of  the 
room,  she  had  placed  herself  at  tlie 
extremity  of  the  group  formed  by 
her  family,  in  order  to  get  up  or  ad- 
vance as  she  liked,  behaving  to  the 
living  pictures  and  groups  presented 
by  this  room  as  if  she  were  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Musee.  She  im- 
pertinently put  up  her  eye-class  at  a 
])er8on  a  few  steps  from  her,  knd 
made  her  reflections  as  if  she  had 
criticised  or  praised  a  head  in  some 
study  or  schie  de  genre,  ller  eyes, 
after  wandering  over  this  vast,  ani- 
mated canvass,  were  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  this  figure,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  placed  purposely  in  a 
comer  of  the  picture,  in  the  best 
light,  hke  something  out  of  all  pro- 
portion with  the  rest.  The  unknown, 
pensive  and  alone,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  which  support 
the  roof,  had  his  arms  folded,  and 
stooped,  as  if  he  had  placed  himself 
there  for  a  painter  to  take  his  pic- 
ture. Although  full  of  elegance  and 
haughtiness,  this  attitude  was  free 
from  aflTectiition.  No  gesture  indi- 
cated that  he  had  placed  his  face,  and 
slightly  inclined  his  head  to  the  right, 
like  Alexander,  Lord  Byron,  and 
some  other  great  men,  with  the  only 
view  of  attracting  attention.  IIis 
gaze  followed  the  movements  of  a 
youn^  girl  who  was  dancing,  and  be- 
trayed some  profound  sentiment. 
His  well-made  and  gracefiil  figure 
recalled  the  fine  proportions  of  the 
Apollo.  Beautiful  black  hair  curled 
naturally  over  his  high  forehead.  la 
one  glance  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
remarked  the  fineness  of  his  linen, 
the  freshness  of  his  kid  gloves,  evi- 
dently bought  at  the  best  maker*8, 
and  the  smallness  of  a  foot  advan- 
tageously displayed  by  well-made 
boots.  He  wore  none  of  those  igno- 
ble trinkets  with  which  the  dandies 
of  the  garde  natiomle^  or  the  Adonises 
of  the  counter,  adorn  themselves. 
Nothing  but  a  black  riband,  to  which 
his  eye-glass  \fas  suspended,  bung 
over  his  well-cut  waistcoat.  Never 
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had  the  fasiklions  Emilie  seen  the 
eyes  of  a  man  shaded  by  such  long 
and  curled  lashes.  Melancholy  and 
pasnon  dwelt  in  this  countenance, 
rendered  more  manly  by  an  olive 
complexion.  Tits  mouth  seemed  al- 
ways ready  to  smile,  and  curl  the 
comers  of  two  eloquent  lips ;  but 
this  disposition,  far  from  indicating 
gaiety,  rather  betrayed  a  species  of 
sad  sweetness.  There  was  too  much 
thought  in  the  head,  too  much  dis- 
tinction in  the  person,  for  any  one  to 
say, —  There  is  a  handsome  man! 
Ton  desired  to  know  him.  On  see- 
ing the  unknown,  the  most  perspica- 
cious observer  could  not  have  avoided 
takii^  him  for  a  man  of  superior 
talent^  whom  some  powerful  interest 
attracted  to  this  village  festival. 

This  mass  of  observations  only 
cost  Emilie  a  moment's  attention, 
during  which,  this  privileged  man, 
submitted  to  a  severe  analysis,  be- 
came the  object  of  secret  admiration. 
She  €lid  not  say  to  herself,  "  He 
must  be  a  peer  of  France !"  but,  "  If 

he  is  noble,  and  he  must  be  so  

Without  finishing  her  thought  she 
suddenly  rose,  ana  went,  followed  by 
her  brother  the  lieutenant-general, 
towards  the  pillar,  while  appearing 
to  look  at  the  jo3rous  quadrilles ;  but 
by  an  optical  artifice  iamiliar  to  wo- 
men, she  did  not  lose  one  single 
movement  of  the  young  man  whom 
she  was  approaching.  The  unknown 
politely  gave  way  to  the  new-comers, 
and  leant  on  anoUier  column.  Emilie, 
as  piqued  by  the  stranger's  polite- 
ness as  she  would  have  been  by  an 
impertinence,  began  to  talk  to  her 
brother  in  a  much  shriller  tone  than 
good  taste  allowed;  she  moved  her 
head,  multiplied  her  gestures,  and 
Uuighed  without  much  cause,  less  to 
arouse  her  brother  than  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  imperturbable 
unknown.  Ncme  of  these  little  arti- 
fices succeeded.  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  then  followed  the  direction 
of  the  young  man*8  eyes,  and  per- 
ceived the  cause  of  this  indifference. 

In  the  midst  of  the  quadrille  be- 
fore her,  was  a  pale  young  girl,  simi- 
lar to  those  Scotch  deities  whom  Gi- 
rodet  has  placed  in  his  immense 


composition  of  the  French  warriors 
received  by  Ossian.  Emilie  thought 
she  recognised  an  illustrious  English 
hAy<t  who  had  recently  come  to  in- 
habit a  neighbouring  country-house. 
Her  partner  was  a  boy  of  fifteen, 
with  red  hands,  nankin  trousers,  a 
blue  coat,  and  white  shoes,  which 
proved  that  her  love  of  dancing  did 
not  make  her  fastidious  in  the  dioice 
of  her  partners.  Her  movements 
did  not  correspond  with  her  appa- 
rently delicate  health  ;  but  a  slight 
red  tinge  was  already  beginning  to 
colour  her  pale  cheeks,  and  her  com- 
plexion was  becoming  brighter.  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine  approached 
the  quadrille,  in  order  to  examine 
the  stranger  when  she  returned  to 
her  place,  while  the  vis-d-vis  re- 
peated the  figure.  But  the  unknown 
advanced,  leaned  towards  the  pretty 
dancer,  and  the  inquisitive  Emilie 
distinctly  heard  these  words,  although 
pronounced  in  a  voice  at  once  gentle 
and  decided, — 

"  Clara,  my  child,  do  not  dance 
any  more." 

Clara  pouted  her  lips,  nodded  in 
token  of  obedience,  and  ended  by 
smiling.  After  the  quadrille  the 
young  man  took  all  the  precautions 
of  a  lover,  throwing  a  cashmere 
shawl  over  the  girFs  shoulders,  and 
placing  her  on  a  seat  sheltered  from 
the  wind.  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
who  saw  them  get  up  and  walk 
round  the  enclosure,  like  people 
about  to  depart,  soon  found  means 
of  following  them,  imder  the  pretext 
of  admiring  the  sceneir  from  the 
garden.  Her  brother  lent  himself 
with  arch  good  nature  to  the  caprices 
of  this  rambling  ^^'alk.  Emilie  then 
perceived  the  handsome  couple  get- 
ting into  an  elegant  tilbury,  which  a 
livery  -  servant  on  horseback  was 
taking  care  of.  At  the  moment  the 
young  man  sat  down,  and  endea- 
vour^ to  equalise  the  reins,  she  ob- 
tained from  him  one  of  those  looks 
which  one  carelessly  bestows  on  large 
crowds ;  but  she  had  the  feeble  satis- 
faction of  seeing  him  look  back  two 
different  times,  and  his  companion 
imitated  him.   Was  it  jealousy  ? 
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OcE  literary  men  have  not  yet 
assumed,  it  is  said,  that  position  in 
society  so  pre-eminently  due  to  them. 
Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  spirit  we  hope  of 
a  true  prophet,  foretels  their  future 
advancement.  The  destinies  of  the 
French  nation  ar^  directed  by  literary 
men — by  Guizot,who  is  in  place,  and 
by  Thiers,  who  is  out  of  it.  Our 
literary  men  have  no  such  rank  in 
England.  In  short  they  have  no 
rank  or  position  at  all.  They  are  a 
scattered  race,  working  in  knots,  or 
cliques,  or  single-handed,  and  exist 
as  a  body  by  name  alone.  The  one- 
half  are  unknown,  except  by  repu- 
tation, to  the  other  half;  and  while 
other  classes  combine  and  at  times 
cabal  to  extend  their  reputations, 
the  most  influential  race  or  men,  the 
directors  of  the  minds  and  passions, 
and  even  prejudices  of  the  people, 
are  scattered  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms,  often  at  war  with  and  too 
often  unknown  to  one  another. 

This  should  not  be!  Literary 
men  should  no  longer  live  aloof; 
they  should  combine  hi  one  common 
cause,  the  advance  of  their  own  re- 
spectability and  standing  in  society, 
the  growth  of  good  letters,  and  the 
interchange  of  ideas.  The  sea  of 
politics  keeps  too  many  apart.  The 
editor  of  the  Quarterly  holds  no 
communication  with  the  critics  of 
the  Edmburglt^  or  the  editor  of  The 
Timet  with  the  writers  of  the  Mom' 
^  Chronicle.  The  author  of  the 
£av$  of  Amnent  Rome  thinks  very 
little  of  the  editor  of  BosioeUy  and 
the  editor  of  Boeivell  of  the  editor  of 
the  Lof  A,  The  sentiment  is  reciprocal. 
There  is,  therefore^  very  little  hope  of 
anything  like  an  interchange  of  ideas 
between  these  doughty  personages. 
They  might  meet  and  be  perhaps  more 
civil  to  one  another  than  Dr.  Johnson 
and  Adam  Smith  were,  but  civility 
is  all  that  would  pass— the  shrug  of 
dislike  would  follow  the  bow  of  com- 
mon politeness,  and  they  would  part 
only  to  renew  hostilities. 

The  critics  are  a  very  numerous 
race,  and  literary  men  too  often  live 
on  one  another.  Other  grades  and 
classes  of  intellectual  men  are  with- 
out critics  by  profession,  but  litera- 


ture cannot  do,  it  would  appear, 
without  them.  The  corruption  of 
an  author  is,  we  are  told,  the  gene- 
ration of  a  critic,  and  t^ere  is  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  the  say- 
ing is  a  true  one.  A  disappomted 
poet  seeks  consolation  in  cntKism — 
he  has  no  other  joy  than  to  retaliate, 
while  the  succcMftil  critic  is  airdd  to 
append  his  name  to  any  publication 
of  his  own  for  fear  of  the  t/umth^ 
owls  that  haunt  the  purlieus  of  his 
trade.  Yet  jealousy  is  by  no  means 
a  prominent  feature  in  the  literary 
character.  Your  Fellows  of  the 
Royal  Society  and  Royal  Academi- 
cians arc  still  more  jealous,  but  as  few 
of  them  can  write  a  style  fit  to  appear 
in  print  they  want  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  venom.  The  pen  is  a  fefurftti 
weapon.  The  ouportunity  of  sayii^ 
a  gpod  thing,  or  resenting  an  unfair 
criticism,  or  of  pulling  down  a  man 
of  genius  to  your  own  level,  are  too 
tempting  to  be  resisted.  With  young 
men  this  is  too  often  the  case — thev 
aim  at  notorkty  hi  this  way,  fmd  lull 
disappointed  ambition  with  the  satis- 
factory feeling  of  inflictmg  a  stab  in 
the  dark. 

The  critics,  we  have  said,  are  a 
prolific  people,  and  we  are,  perhaps, 
to  impute  their  number,  and  in  some 
respects  their  existence,  as  a  class, 
more  to  a  want  of  combination  among 
literary  men  than  any  particular 
appetite  on  the  part  of  the  puWic  for 
the  sour  produce  of  the  "ungentle 
craft."  The  forty  artists  who  are 
Royal  Academicians  stand  firm  to 
one  another,  through  good  and 
through  evil  report.  An  Sl-natured 
or  even  severe  criticinn  upon  an 
individual  member  is  viewed  as  an 
aspersion  upon  the  whole  body. 
This  is  in  some  degree  the  secret  of 
the  extraordinary  influence  of  that 
well-organised  association.  It  is  one 
part  of  a  member^s  creed  to  believe 
that  the  forty  Royal  Academicians 
are  the  forty  best  artists  m  the 
country,  and  that  the  best  artist 
out  of  the  Academy  is  the  individual 
who  will  be  elected  a  member  on  the 
next  vacancy.  This  is  a  happy  state  of 
things ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?— that 
the  rank  of  Royal  Academician  carries 
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an  tmndaee  of  respectability  with 
it  But  the  literary  man  haa  no 
sQch  rink,  he  has  no  claaa  to  uphold 
him,  he  has  no  distinction  to  as- 
pire to,  he  has  no  lay  benefice  to 
hope  for.  We  look  for  our  artists 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, for  onr  men  of  science  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Boyal  Society,  for  our 
rfijadans  in  their  College,  for  our 
mwyera,  if  not  already  ennobled,  on 
Ac  bendies  of  their  respective  Inns, 
and  ibr  our  authors  in  the  columns 
of  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly. 
Who  are  our  literary  men?  The 
question  would  seem  by  many  to  be 
rery  easily  answered.  But  each 
would  answer  for  his  set,  and  you 
would  hear  of  classes,  composed 
mmewhat  in  this  way  —  I.Moore, 
Rogeia,  HaUam,  and  Macaulay;  2. 
Wordsworth,  Wilson,  Lockhart, 
Milman,  and  Wilson  Croker ;  3.  Tal- 
Ibord,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Jer- 
rdd,  with  Tennyson  and  Monckton 
Mhiea,  Henry  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Browning. 

But  a  union  of  literary  men  is  not 
so  hopelesB  as  it  at  first  would  seem ; 
a  iipod  writer  will  outlive  an  unfair 
enticism,  "  I  never  knew,"  says  Dr. 
Jcrfmson,  "  a  man  of  merit  neglected; 
it  was  generally  by  his  own  fault  that 
he  failed  of  awccess."  Look  at  the 
Instory  of  opinion,  as  written  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review;  read  its  early 
and  its  after  critidsms  on  Words- 
worth and  Southey,  on  Coleridge  and 
Lamb,  on  lE^ron  and  on  Moore.  The 
ally  Mr.  Wordsworth  of  its  early 
TonimeB  ie  the  phUosophical  poet  of 
its  later  numbers.  It  nas  hod  to  do 
penance  for  its  early  mistakes,  and 
its  penance  has  been  accepted.  Lord 
Byron  Ibi^ve,  it  is  said,  Mr. 
Brougham,  and  the  author  of 
LaUa  Rookh  lives  in  friendly  in- 
tereourse  with  the  Dennis  01  hia 


not  icstrkted.  A  society  of  forty  of 
the  best  authors  making  common 
cause  with  one  another,  might  treat 
with  contempt  the  onset  of  the  gad- 
flies of  criticism  without ;  while  every 
vacancy  that  occurred  would  affoitl 
an  opportunity  of  strengthening  your 
ranks  and  quieting  the  clamour  of 
the  ablest  of^ your  assailants. 

Good  authors  need  no  protection 
from  criticism.  Your  Milboumes 
and  Dennises  vrither  and  rot  of  their 
own  accord  if  lefl  unnoticed.  We 
would  suggest  the  formation  of  a  so- 
ciety of  forty  of  the  best  authors,  for 
a  very  distinct  and  different  reason. 
We  wish  to  bring  our  literary  men  to- 
gether, to  give  them  collectively  that 
standing  in  society  which  a  lew  of 
them  individually  possess,  and  to  shew 
our  own  people,  and  onr  continental 
neighbours  as  well,  that  a  society  of 
literary  men  in  England  is  no  com- 
mon body,  that  they  are  aware  of 
their  own  strength,  and  can  maintain 
that  influential  station  in  established 
society  so  pre-eminently  due  to  them. 

The  history  of  letters  in  England 
is  not  without  a  record  of  several 
attempts  at  combination  among  li- 
tcraiy  men,  but  so  imperfectly  ma- 
tured or  inauspiciously  started  that 
it  is  perhaps  unfair  to  speak  of  them 
as  anything  more  than  the  mere 
spectres  of  attempts.  Authors  have 
been,  and  \xt  believe  are,  still  a 
friendly,  even  a  convivial  race. 
Your  meetings  at  the  Mermaid  with 
Shakspeare  and  his  "fellows,"  your 
suppers  in  the  Apollo  with  Ben 
Jonson  and  his  "sons,**  your  late 
hours  with  Dryden  at  Wills*,  and 
still  later  at  Button*s  with  Addison 
and  Steele,  are  among  the  most 
pleasing  memories  preserved  to  ua 
of  days  gone  by.  It  is  not,  however, 
to  meetings  of  this  kind  that  we  wish 
to  do  more  than  refer  at  present. 
We  allude,  more  particularly  at  this 
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Dyer,"  as  Johnson  calls  him  —  who 
had  been  for  some  years  abroad, 
made  his  appearance  amongst  them 
and  was  cordially  received.  The 
members  met  one  evening  in  every 
week  at  seven  for  supper,  and  gene- 
rally continued  their  conversation  till 
a  late  hour.  The  club  soom  became 
distinguished,  new  members  were 
admitted,  and  in  the  eighth  year 
of  their  existence  the  supper  was 
changed  to  a  dinner.  There  was  as 
yet  no  limitation  in  the  number  of 
members,  but  a  limitation  was  found 
necessarj',  and  it  was  resolved  that 
the  Club  should  never  exceed  forty. 
All  elections  took  place  by  ballot, 
nor  could  it  be  said  tnat  the  selection 
was  an  inifair  one,  when  the  Club 
had  amongst  its  members  the  distin- 
guished names  of  Burke  and  Fox, 
(ribbon  and  Goldsmith,  Colman  and 
Garrick,  the  elder  and  the  younger 
Warton,  Boswell  and  Sheridan,  Adam 
Smith  and  Sir  William  Jones,  Stec- 
vens  and  Malone,  Bishop  Percy,  Sir 
Joseph  Banks. 

But  the  Club,  strictly  speaking, 
was  hardly  a  literary  club  ;  for  among 
the  forty  we  find  many  distinguished 
by  birth  and  station  alone,  and  others 
who  could  make  but  slender  claims 
to  literary  distinction.  We  are,  how- 
ever, to  bear  in  mind,  that  this  was 
a  club  framed  for  convivial  pur- 
poses, and  for  an  interchange  of  ideas 
over  a  glass  of  wine,  not  a  society  or 
academy  formed  solely  of  literary 
men,  and  for  the  encouragement  of 
literature.  The  Club  fell  off  when 
Johnson  died;  and  though  still  in 
being,  ma^  be  said  rather  to  exist 
than  flourish.  Mr.  Hallam  is  the 
last  name  of  literary  eminence  on  its 
list. 

"  The  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
of  the  United  Kingdom,"  as  it  is 
called,  is  an  establishment  of  twenty 
years'  standing,  with  a  royal  charter 
and  numerous  pretensions.  One  of 
its  foundation  objects  was  the  assign- 
ment of  honorary  rewards  for  works 
of  great  literary  merit ;  a  second  and 
a  much  higher  object  was  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  list  of  Roval  Asso- 
ciates, ten  in  number,  and  each  in 
the  receipt,  from  the  Society,  of  one 
hundred  guineas  a-year.  The  idea 
of  this  Society  originated,  it  is  said, 
with  King  George  IV.  The  king 
certainly  supplied  out  of  his  own 
privy  purse  the  aonual  contribution  of 


one  thousand  guineas  for  the  ten  Royal 
A^ociatcs,  and  one  hundred  guineas 
for  the  medals  assigned  as  honorary 
rewards  to  authors  of  distinction. 
The  ten  Royal  Af«ociates  were  the 
poet  Coleridge;  Dr.  Jamieson,  the 
author  of  the  admirable  Etymological 
Dictionary  of  the  Scottish  Language  ; 
Malthus,  who  wrote  on  Population ; 
Mathias,  the  author  of  the  Pursuits 
of  Liternttire ;  the  Rev.  Henrv  John 
Todd,  the  editor  of  Johnson  s  Die- 
tionary ;  Sharon  Turner  the  histo- 
rian ;  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool ;  the 
Rev.  Edward  Davies,  Mr.  James 
Milligen,  and  Sir  William  Ousely. 
Two  medals  were  distributed  annu- 
ally; nor  would  it  be  easy  to  find 
fault  with  the  selection  of  the  indi- 
viduals to  whom  they  were  awarded. 
The  two  first  medals  were  assigned 
to  Mitford  the  author  of  the  History 
of  Greece^  and  Signor  Angelo  Mai, 
librarian  to  the  Vatican.  The  me- 
dals of  the  second  year  were  awarded 
to  Major  Rennell,  author  of  a  Memoir 
on  Hindostan;  and  Charles  Wilkins  the 
editor  of  the  Bhagvat-Oeeta.  Of  the 
third  year,  to  Professor  Schweigh»- 
user^tne  &Jdtov  of  Appiaji,  and  Pro- 
fessor Dugald  Stewart ;  of  the  fourth 
year,  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Southey ;  of  the  fiflh  year,  to  Crabbe 
and  Archdeacon  Coxe;  of  the  sixth 
year  to  William  Roscoe  and  le 
Baron  Antoine  Isaac  Silvestre  de 
Sac^,  a  writer  of  repute  on  Persian 
antiquities;  of  the  seventh,  to  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Mr.  Ilallam,  the 
historian  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk 
about  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, and  what  it  was  to  effect,  before 
it  came  into  actual  existence.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  calls  it,  in  a  letter  to 
the  then  Secretaiy  of  State  (Lord 
Sidmouth),  **  a  very  ill-contrived 
project,"  and  one  which  can  only  end 
"  iu  something  very  unpleasant.** "  Let 
men  of  letters,"  he  says,  "  fight  their 
own  way  with  the  public,  and  let 
his  JMajesty  honour  with  his  patron- 
age those  who  are  able  to  distinguish 
themselves,  and  alleviate  by  his 
bounty  the  disti*es8esof  such  as,  with 
acknowledged  merit,  may  jet  have 
been  unfortunate  in  procunuff  inde- 
pendence. Tlie  immediate  and  direct 
favour  of  the  sovereign  is,"  he  adds, 
"  worth  the  patronage  of  ten  thousand 
societies."  Scott's  objections  apply,  it 
must  be  understood,  to  the  pnnciples 
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OQ  which  the  first  Society  was  to 
hate  been  established.     AVhat  this 
fint  Society  was  like,  no  one  lias  as 
told  as;  something,  it  is  said,  re- 
sembling the  French  Academy.  The 
origiittl  plan,  whatever  it  was,  went 
throujgh  many   modifications;  but 
Sootfs  opinion  was  nnaltered.  I 
donotbelong,"^  he  writes  in  his  diary, 
'*totkeBoyal  Society  of  Literature, 
nor  do  I  propose  to  enter  it  as  a 
eoadjuU^'.    1  do  not  like  your  Royal 
Academies  of  this  kind ;  they  almost 
ilways  fall  into  jobs,  and  the  mem- 
bm  are  seldom  those  who  do  credit 
to  the  hterature  of  a  country.**  But 
this  Society  really,  at  one  time,  ef- 
fieetcd  a  good — ^it  rescued  the  last 
years  of  Colendgc^s  life  from  com- 
plete dependence  on  a  friend,  and  it 
placed  the   learned  Dr.  Jamieson 
abore  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a 
man  last  sinking  to  the  grave.  The 
aaaociateship  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a  charity,  it  was  no  literary  alms- 
nving,  it  flowed  from  the  bounty  of 
Sie  sovereign,  and  was  a  reward  of 
merit.   No  author,  independent  in 
mind  though  poor  in  circumstances, 
would  wish  it  to  be  said  that  he  had 
been  rdieved  by  the  Council  of  the 
Literary  Fund ;  but  the  author  surely 
mi^t  boast  that  his  necessities  had 
been  relieved  by  the  honourable  po- 
sition he  held  of  Koval  Associate  in 
a  Society  tmder  the  direct  patronage 
of  bis  sovereign. 

The  palmy  days  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety of  Literature  soon  passed  away, 
for  William  IV.  withdrew,  on  his 
accession,  the  annual  grant  of  eleven 
hundred  guineas  presented  to  the 
Society  b^  his  more  generous  brother. 
The  Society  had,  therefore,  to  rely 
on  its  own  sayings  and  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  its  members.  Their 
funds  were  small,  and  they  now  sank 
into  a  Transaction  Societv.  with  a 


but  something  he  would  add,  with  a 
laugh,  much  better  —  Dr.  Johnsons 
definition  of  a  good  fellow,  "  a  club- 
bable man."^  This  friend  introduced 
another  fViend  of  the  same  acceptable 
description.  Both  grew  up  in  this  way ; 
but  the  Athenasum  swelled  in  import- 
ance ;  a  new  site  was  thought  of, — Mr. 
Decimus  Burton  must  build  them  a 
house,  and  Mr.  Uenning  copy  the 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon  to  shew  the 
classic  character  of  the  members. 
The  Literary  Union  no  lonser  ex- 
ists; it  was  any  thing  but  a  literary 
Club ;  all  kinds  and  degrees  of  per- 
sonages might  have  been  found  araon^ 
its  members,  and  so  notorious  had  it 
become,  that  it  was  at  length  obliged 
to  dissolve,  to  change  its  name,  and 
start  anew. 

The  Athensum  is  one  of  the  best 
of  our  Jjondon  Clubs.  Authors  of 
eminence  may  be  found  among  its 
members,  and  still  adhering  to  its 
love  for  men  distinguished  by  their 
genius,  its  council  is  empowered  to 
admit  annually  Arom  the  list  of  candi- 
dates individuals  of  eminence  in  htera- 
ture, art,  and  science.  This  is  a  wise 
law,  for  few  authors  of  eminence 
would  care  to  go  through  the  tire- 
some ordeal  of  election,  which  is  by 
ballot  among  the  whole  body  of 
members. 

When  the  Grey  government  was 
in  power,  and  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form-bill a  novelty  in  conversation, 
there  was  a  talk  of  forming  a  Guel- 
phic  Order  of  Literary  Merit,  and  of 
bringing  Letters  under  the  avowed 
and  active  encouragement  of  the  Go- 
vernment. Lord  jBrougham,  then 
lord  chancellor,  took  the  matter 
up  very  warmlv,  and  Southey  was 
written  to  by  the  chancellor  for  his 
opinion.  The  laureate's  letter,  in  re- 
ply, is  a  noble  specimen  of  his  far- 
siji^hted  seeking  and  admirable  good 
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greater  number  of  aspirants  who 
would  look  to  them  in  their  turn. 
A  yearly  grant  of  10,000/.  would  en- 
dow ten  such  appointments  of  500/. 
each  for  the  elder  class,  and  twenty- 
five  of  200/.  for  younger  men ;  these 
latter  eligible,  of  course,  and  prefer- 
ably, but  not  necessarily  to  be  elected 
to  the  higher  benefices  as  those  fell 
vacant,  and  as  they  should  have 
approved  themselves.  The  good  pro- 
n(^ed  by  this  as  a  political  measure,*^ 
Mr.  Southey  adds,  is  not  that  of 
retaining  such  persons  to  act  as 
pamphleteers  and  journalists^  but 
that  of  preventing  them  from  be- 
coming such,  in  hostility  to  the  esta- 
blished order  of  things ;  and  of  giving 
men  of  letters,  as  a  class,  something 
to  look  for  beyond  the  precarious 
{;ains  of  literature ;  thereby  inducing 
m  them  a  desire  to  support  the  ex- 
isting institutions  of  the  country,  on 
the  stability  of  which  their  own  wel- 
fare would  depend.** 

We  may  add,  that  need  makes 
many  poets,  and  neediness  makes  men 
dangerous  members  of  society,  quite 
as  of^en  as  affluence  makes  tnem 
worthless  ones. 

Another  proposition  much  talked 
of  at  this  time,  and  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  former  inquiry,  was 
the  distribution  of  prizes  among  au- 
thors of  distinction.  "  With  re^rd 
to  prizes^''  says  Southey,  "  methmks 
they  are  better  left  to  schools  and 
colleges.  Honours  are  worth  some- 
thing to  scientific  men,  because  they 
are  conferred  upon  such  men  in  other 
countries ;  at  home  there  are  prece- 
dents for  them  in  Newton  and  Davy, 
—  and  the  physicians  and  surgeons 
have  them.  In  my  judgment,  men 
of  letters  are  better  without  them, 
unless  they  are  ridi  enough  to  be- 
queath to  their  family  a  good  estate, 
with  the  bloody  hand,  and  sufficiently 
men  of  the  world  to  think  such  dis- 
tinctions appropriate.  For  myself, 
if  we  had  a  Guelphic  order,  I  should 
choose  to  remain  a  Ghibelline.*' 
Some  such  idea  as  is  here  so  admi- 
rably expressed  by  Mr.  South^ 
must  have  crossed  the  mind  of  his 
friend  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when,  in  1834, 
he  spoke  so  strongly  in  the  Houso 
of  Commons  against  a  proposition 
brought  forwaM  by  Mr.  Hume  that 
our  authors,  artists,  and  men  of  sci- 
ence, should  have  assigned  to  them 
by  Farliament  some  mue  riband  of 


distinction.  We  recollect  hearing 
Sir  Robert  Pcel*s  speech  on  that  occa- 
sion with  a  very  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure. He  thought,  and  with  reason, 
that  literary  men  should  have  more 
fruitful  honours  assigned  them  by 
Government  than  ribands  and  badges 
of  distinction.  Poets  have  the  bays 
already.  "  The  king,"  sa}^  Gold- 
smith, **has  lately  been  pleased  to 
make  me  Professor  of  Ancient  His- 
tory in  the  Royal  Academy  of  Paint- 
ing he  has  just  establishea,  but  there 
is  no  salartf  annexed,  and  I  took  it 
rather  as  a  compliment  to  the  insti- 
tution than  any  benefit  to  myself. 
Honours  to  one  in  my  situation  are 
something  like  ruffles  to  one  that 
wants  a  shirt.** 

Before  we  stay  to  inquire  how  far 
Peel  in  power  has  realised  the  view« 
of  Peel  out  of  power,  and  the  position 
of  literary  men  has  been  improyed 
by  the  direct  encouragement  of  the 
Cfrown,  it  may  be  as  well  to  look 
through  the  postern  of  time,  l<mg 
elapsed,  at  the  actual  position  of  the 
literary  character  before  ribands 
were  talked  about  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  medals  were  awarded 
from  tbe  purse  of  the  sovereign. 

In  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  when 
all  our  thoughts  were  on  wars  abroad 
and  broils  and  tournaments  at  home, 
we  find  the  name  of  Gec^rey  Chau- 
cer, the  father  of  our  poetry,  among 
the  annuitants  of  Ring  Edward  ILL 
and  King  Richard  II.  But  literature, 
there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe, 
had  little  to  do  in  procuring  for  the 
great  poet  the  annuity  firom  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  pitcher  of  vrine  from 
the  royal  cellar.  We  wish  we  could 
agree  with  those  anticjCaries  who 
would  trace  the  salary  of  the  poet- 
laureate  and  his  pipe  of  canary  to 
Chaucer*s  pension  and  his  pitcher  of 
wine.  No  better  original  could  well 
be  had,  but  there  is  little  or  no  au- 
thority, we  fear,  to  support  so  inge- 
nious a  supposition,  oe  that  as  it 
may,  it  is  {Measing  to  find  that  one  of 
the  greatest  of  our  poets  and  the  first 
Enghsh  writer  oi  any  eminence  in 
our  ton^c,  was  not  altogether  over- 
looked m  so  dork  a  century. 

The  long  Lancastrian  wars  were 
detpimentalto  the  growth  of  letters, 
but  Caxton  came  among  us,  and  found 
a  friend  in  Earl  Rivers.  The  nation 
now  grew  quiet  for  a>time.  Stepi:en 
Hawes,  theoaatliorVofQ^^  called 
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The  Pastime  of  Pkasta-e  (a  kind  of 
eoimectiDg  link  between  Chaucer  and 
Spenser),  met  with  the  patronage  of 
tae  queen  of  Henry  ViL ;  old  John 
Heywood,  the  ^igrammatbt,  was 
^er  on  the  virginals  to  Henry 
VU.,  with  a  fee  of  eightpence 
a-day.  Henry  VIII.  was  no  ^reat 
iriend  to  letters.  The  rude,  railing 
ntirist,  Skdton,  was,  it  is  true,  a 
kind  of  poet-laureate  to  the  crown  ; 
and  £faamu8  was  received  with 
favour :  but  literature  in  this  reign 
^ered  a  severe  loss  in  the  cruel 
executions  of  the  learned  More  and 
tlie  poetic  Earl  of  Surrey. 

(^leen  Elizabeth  distributed  her 
bounty  with  the  same  sparing  hand 
with  which  she  bestowed  her  ho- 
noQis.  Raleigh  and  Sidney,  Yere, 
Korris,  Drake^alsingham,  and  Gre- 
ville,  were  the  new-made  knights  of 
&  court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Poets 
came  in  for  a  portion  of  her  bounty. 
Gascoigne  and  Church3rard  were  sent 
on  missions  abroad.  Ronsard  the 
poet  received  a  present  of  forty 
Fiench  crowns,  and  lliomas  Pres- 
ton, the  author  of  a  tragedy  Qon- 
teyning  the  TJfe  of  KingQimbises,**  a 
penaon  of  a-year.  But  the  great 
scandal  of  her  age  was  the  fate  of 
Spenser.  Not  that  thepoet  was  alto- 
gether overiooked.  He  received  at 
one  time  a  grant  of  confiscated  pro- 
perty in  Ireland,  and  subsequently  a 
penskm  of  fifty  pounds  a-year.  But 
the  land  proved  a  ruinous  i^&ir,  and 
the  pension,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve, was  subsequently  withdrawn. 
His  end  was  melancholy—"  lie  died," 
says  Jonson,  "for  lack  of  bread;" 
mi  Waller,  who  lived  not  too  late 
to  be  well  informed,  confirms  his 
testimoDy : — 

"  to  starve, 
That  Spenser  knew." 

A  sad  termination  for  a  poef  s  life,  nor 
is  it  without  its  lesson. 

"Tell  tbem  bow  Spenser  starved,  how 
Cowley  moam'd, 
How  Butler's  faith  and  service  was 
leturn'd." 

This  was  «ud  by  a  poet  who  might 
have  added  his  own  name  to  the 
number  of  neglected  poets.  It  was 
said  by  Otway. 

Litmture  was  not  overlooked  by 
the  Stuarts  in  Scotland  before  their 
m^temsm  to  the  Englidi  throne. 
Dni^  (the  Chaucer  of  his  ooun* 


try)  enjoyed  by  the  bounty  of  King 
James  IV.  a  yearly  pension  of  consi- 
derable amount,  at  a  time  when  the 
price  of  labour  and  provisions  was 
very  low.  The  sixth  James  was  him- 
self a  poet,  with  the  power  to  appre- 
ciate genius,  and  the  inclination,  it  is 
said,  to  relieve  its  necessities.  Raleigh, 
it  is  true,  was  imprisoned,  and  at 
length  beheaded  by  him,  but  Jonson 
enjoyed  a  pension  bv  his  bounty. 
Daniel  was  patronised  by  his  queen, 
Wottcm  was  one  of  his  ambassadors 
abroad,  and  Ayton  was  his  wifes 
secretarj^. 

It  is  incidentally  observed  by  Far- 
mer, and  repeated  by  Mr.  Giiford, 
that  playwritin^  in  Shakspeare*8 
days  "  was  scarc^  thought  a  credit- 
able employ."  Thia  may  be  easily 
accounted  for.  The  poets  who  wrote 
for  the  stage  were  also  actors;  and 
the  profession  of  an  actor  was  viewed 
for  a  very  long  time  as  a  kind  of  va- 
grant occupation.  Yet  the  drama 
was  at  its  height  and  most  encou- 
raged when  apparently  most  looked 
down  upon.  King  James  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  drama.  He  was  the 
first  of  our  kings  who  formed  a  com- 
pany of  actors ;  and  such  actors  too 
as  he  had — Burbage,  Shakspeare, 
Kemp,  Heming,  (>ondell,  Lowen, 
Taylor.  They  were  frequently  sum- 
moned to  play  before  him,  and  were 
always  paid,  and  liberally  too,  for 
their  performances.  Kor  did  he 
confine  his  encouragement  to  his  own 
servants;  the  queen's  playars  (as 
they  were  called),  the  {layers  of 
Prince  Henry,  and  the  players  of 
the  Prince  Palatine,  were  summoned 
every  Christmas  to  play  before  him. 
The  usual  rates  of  remuneration,  we 
may  add,  were  generally  accompanied 
by  a  further  sum  by  way  of  his 
majesty's  reward. 

A  love  of  literature  was  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  the  Stuarts.  Henry 
prince  of  VVales,  a  boy  of  only 
eighteen  when  he  died,  had  Owen 
the  epigrammatist,  Michael  Dra^n, 
and  Joshua  Sylvester,  on  his  list  of 
pensioners  and  annuitants.  Authors 
presenting  him  ¥rith  their  books 
went  away  with  some  substantial 
mark  of  his  ffood-will.  Rowland 
Cotgrave,  the  learned  author  of  the 
dictionary  which  bears  his  name, 
received  his  bounty;  nor  was  the 
arousing  Coryatt  overlooked  by  the 
young  and  discerning  prince.  t 
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King  Charles  I.  M'ould  appear  to 
have  imbibed  his  love  of  art  from 
his  elder  brother,  for  Kin^  James 
had  no  particular  predilection  that 
way.  Nor  was  Charles  without  his 
brother  Henry's  taste  for  literature, 
or  his  sympathy  with  literary  men. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to 
name  any  author  of  eminence  unpro- 
tected or  unnoticed  by  the  king. 
Ben  Jonson  was  his  poet  laureat, 
and  Davenant  succeeded  to  the  lau- 
rel at  Jonson's  death.  The  plays 
of  Shirley,  IVIassinger,  and  May,  were 
read  by  nim  in  MS.  and  then  acted 
at  court  before  bim.  He  altered 
passages,  for  he  was  a  poet  himself, 
and  be  suggested  subjects.  His 
taste  was  excellent.  The  tasteM 
Carew  filled  the  office  of  sewer  in 
ordinary ;  Quarles  received  a  pen- 
sion; Denham  and  Waller  were 
about  his  court,  Falkland,  Fan- 
8hawe,and  Suckling  about  his  person. 
Nor  were  the  elder  poets  overlooked ; 
he  quotes  Chaucer  in  his  letters, 
draws  allusions  from  the  drama,  bor- 
rows a  prayer  from  Sydney's  Arcadia^ 
and  finds  m  Shakspeare  a  solace  in 
his  suffi^rincs. 

During  tne  Commonwealth,  lite- 
rary men,  rather  than  literature, 
found  favour  witli  Cromwell  and  his 
colleagues.  The  Protector  wrote  a 
graceless  style,  full  of  hard  meaning, 
and  disguised,  like  all  be  did,  from 
common  observation.  He  had  little 
leisure  for  the  refinements  of  language 
or  the  graces  of  composition;  and 
less  leisure  to  consider  what  authors 
were  worthy  of  reward,  or  what  they 
were  worth  to  a  government  in  need 
of  support.  He  was  not  blind,  how- 
ever, to  the  beauties  of  art  or  the 
graces  of  literature ;  he  retained  the 
best  pictures  in  the  collection  of 
Charles  I.  (the  Cartoons  of  liaphael), 
for  the  furniture  of  his  own  apart- 
ments, and  was  reviving  the  drama 
under   Davenant  when   he  died. 


sides  of  the  question)  might  derive  a 
useful  lesson  from  its  study.  Other 
poets  found  employment  at  this  time, 
^lilton  and  Marvell  among  the 
number.  May  was  an  apologist, 
Milton  a  defender,  and  MarYellan 
assistant  under  Milton  in  the  office 
of  secretary  for  the  Latin  tongue. 
But  May  had  more  authority  tnan 
^lilton ;  indeed  nothing  can  well  be 
more  absurd  than  the  views  adopted 
by  the  hip  and  thigh  admirers  of  the 

eyWticsl  conduct  of  the  great  poet, 
iographers  like  Symmons,  and 
writers  of  his  class,  contemplate  the 
ill-paid  secretary  for  the  Latin 
tongue  in  the  lignt  of  a  secretary  of 
stat«  for  home  and  foreign  affisirs. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Cromwell  was  guided  by  his  counsel, 
or  even  asked  nis  advice  on  any  one 
occasion.  This  seems  so  clear,  front 
the  terms  in  which  Whitelocke  speaks 
of  him  on  the  solitary  occasion  in 
which  he  mentions  his  name,  that 
blind  and  wilful  prejudice  alone  could 
view  (we  are  sorry  to  say)  the  poli- 
tical  John  Milton  in  the  light  of 
anything  else  than  a  translator  from 
Latin  in  English,  and  fvom.  Englbh 
into  Latin.  Whatever  the  real  posi- 
tion of  Milton  may  have  been,  his 
office  ceased  with  the  usurpation ;  and 
in  the  succeeding  reign  he  fell,  to  use 
his  own  language,  on  evil  days  and 
evil  times.  "When  Paradise  Lost 
was  first  published,"  writes  Swift  to 
Sir  Charles  Wogan,  "few  liked, 
read,  or  imdersto^  it,  and  it  gained 

Sound  merely  by  its  merits." 
ilton  had  excluded  himself  by  his 

Eolitics  from  preferment  or  notice; 
is  religious  principles  were '  obnox- 
ious, and  there  was  little  in  his  poem 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  gay 
and  thoughtless  thousands  who  wit- 
nessed the  Restoration.  If  Paradise 
Lost  had  excited  even  ordinary 
attention  at  the  time  of  its  publica- 
tion, Mr.  Pepys  would  have  been 
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anall-enj^roniDg  subject  of  con  vena- 
tion in  literary  circles,  and  Milton's 
poor  reward  for  his  divine  epic  was 
particularly  insisted  upon;  Mr.  Tegg, 
we  remember,  either  in  speech  or 
letter,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  such  a 
drcumstanoc  ever  occurring  again, 
and  dther  exclaimed  or  wrote — 

Only  bring  me  a  ParaditeLogty  and 
see  what  I  will  give  for  itT  The 
mtelligent  publisher  of  Cheapside 
was  safe  in  what  he  said,  there  is  no 
occasion  to  suspect  that  a  new  epic 
reaching  to  the  height  of  Milton's 
poem  is  likely  to  be  prodnced  again. 

Charles  II.  condescended  to  talk 
ftmiliarly  with  poets,  but  did  little 
to  foster  their  genius  or  better  their 
condition.  He  fed  them  with  kind 
words  and  fair  promises,  but  his 
remembrance  was  not  easily  awak- 
ened. This  "Unthinking  king,"  as 
he  was  called  by  one  of  his  court 
favourites,  was  not  however  wholly 
n^ectful  of  letters.  He  gave  the 
laurel  on  Davenant's  death,  and  the 
office  of  historiographer  on  Howell's, 
to  glorious  John  Pryden;  recom- 
mended subjects  for  the -employment 
of  Dijden'a  muse ;  permitted  his 
impenous  mistresses  to  protect  his 

Sys;  nominated  his  son  to  the 
irterhouse  School,  and,  shortly 
before  he  died,  gave  him  a  small 
sinecure  situation  in  the  Customs. 
But  his  salary  was  not  very  regu- 
larly paid.  He  was,  moreover,  em- 
ployed by  the  king  in  party  satire, 
and  indinerently  rewarded  for  what 
he  did.  Others,  however,  fared  still 
worse.  Cowley  died  at  Chertsey, 
neglected  by  the  court  he  had  served 
in  exile;  and  the  kinK,  who  carried 
Hudibras  about  with  him  in  his 
pocket,  and  quoted  from  it,  it  is  said 
miniitably  well,  did  nothing  for  the 
poet  but  grant  a  protection  to  him 
from  the  piratical  booksellers  of  the 
period.  Butler's  end  is  well  known ; 
be  lived  for  some  years  before  his 
death  in  an  obscure  alley,  and  died 
at  last  disappointed  and  in  yvtait. 
"  Which,"  asks  Goldsmith,  with  infi- 
nite irony,  "is  the  greatest  scandal  on 
bis  age,  Butler's  poem  or  Butler's 
fater 

These  sad  lessons  were  not  with- 
out thdr  advantage  to  the  poets  who 
came  after.  "  It  is  enough  for  one 
age,"  says  Dryden,  urging  his  claims 
for  public  employment  on  Hyde 
Lord  Rochester,  "it  is  enough  for 
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one  age  to  have  neglected  Mr.  Cowley 
and  to  have  starved  Mr.  Butler." 
The  lesson  was  of  temporary  use. 
Lord  Eochester  relieved  his  wonts, 
and  obtained  for  him  the  small  sine- 
cure situation  in  the  Customs  already 
alluded  to. 

In  the  short  reign  of  King  James 
n.  poor  Nat.  Lee  was  supported 
while  in  Bedlam  by  the  bounty  of 
the  king ;  but  Otway  died  in  want, 
choked,  it  is  said,  with  the  first 
mouthful  of  bread  he  had  obtained 
for  a  veiT  long  time. 

King  William  III.  knew  no  more 
about  poetry  than  he  knew  of  St. 
Evremond,  and  exhibited  his  Dutch- 
j;arden  taste  in  poetry  in  selecting  the 
individual  to  whom  he  assigned  the 
laurel,  removed  ibr  political  conside- 
rations from  the  brows  of  Dryden. 
He  gave  it  to  Shadwell.  The  then 
lord  chamberlain,  the  witty  Earl 
of  Dorset,  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  tnis:  Shadwell  was  a 
friend  of  his ;  he  admired,  and  with 
reason,  his  comic  powers,  and  wished, 

enrhaps,  to  do  something  for  him. 
ut  Snadwell  was  not  a  poet  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  and  his  appoint- 
ment carried  a  bad  precedent  with  it, 
for  though  he  was  the  first  bad  poet 
who  wore  the  laurel,  lie  was  not  the 
last  He  was  the  poetic-father  of  a 
Tate,  a  Eusden,  and  a  Pye.  But 
William  was  essentially  a  soldier. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  quarrel 
with  him  for  his  selection  of  Shad- 
well, or  that  he  mistook  Blackmore 
for  a  poet,  and  dubbed  him  Sir 
Bichard  for  his  bad  epic  calkd  Kin^ 
Arthur. 

"  The  hero  William  and  tlia  martyr 
Charles ; 

One  knighted  Blackmore   and  ona 
pensioDed  ^uarles." 

But  here  the  rhyme  occasioned  an 
injustice,  for  Quarles,  though 
tedious  at  times,  was  a  true  poet; 
whereas  Blackmore  is  one  dead  level 
of  a  bog  throughout. 

The  age  of  Anne  was  an  era  in  the 
history  of  letters.  Literary  men 
found  ample  and  almost  unexpected 
encourag^ent  from  the  ministerial 
advisers  of  the  crown.  Whig  and 
Tory  leaders  vied  with  each  other  ia 
advancing  the  interests  of  such  as  coula 
assist  them.  The  battle  of  Blenheim 
was  sung  by  a  Whig  and  by  a  Tory 
poet;  and  Addison's  Cato  was  a  party 
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Tday.  The  great  Whk  patron  waa 
Charles  Montague,  earl  of  Halifax ; 
tlie  great  Tory  patron,  Harley,  earl 
of  Oxford.  Halifax  found  a  sinecure 
situation  for  Con^ve,  and  Addison 
and  Steele  expenenoed  his  bounty. 
Pope  kept  aloof  from  the  sea  of  po« 
htics ;  while  Swift  was  the  adviser  of 
Harley,  and  Prior  his  ambassador  at 
the  Hague.  The  queen  herself  took 
very  liUle  interest  m  literature,  and 
ArVlii^  encouragement  ceased  when 
Charles  Montage  died ;  for  the  great 
Duke  of  Marlboroueh,  and  his  son- 
in-law  the  Lord  "fireasurer  Gk)dol- 
phin,  knew  or  cared  very  little  about 
It.  Yet  the  queen  was  not  insensible 
to  the  wants  of  literary  men.  The 
infuit  children  of  Farquhar  reeeived 
a  small  annuity  ather  nand,  and  Uie 
widow  of  Betterton  a  pension  of  100/. 
a-year. 

The  death  of  the  queen  and  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover 
brought  the  Whigs  once  more  in 
office.  Addison  was  for  some  time 
secretary  of  state ;  Steele  received  a 
patent  ror  a  new  theatre ;  Rowe  was 
sworn  in  as  poet- laureate,  and  his 
widow,  at  his  death,  received  a  pen- 
sion. But  Addison  was  not  very 
lon^  in  office,  and  Steele*8  pecuniary 
difficulties  began  anew.  The  king 
was  a  stranger  to  our  language,  and 
had  no  particular  taste  for  the  litera- 
ture of  the  people  he  came  amongst. 
His  favourite  Whigs  encountered  the 
ridicule  of  Swift  and  contemptuous 
irony  of  the  splenetic  St.  John.  The 
Whigs  had  no  one  to  defend  them. 
Add&n  was  dead,  and  Steele  idle 
and  unwilling.  They  soon  grew 
callous  to  wlmt  was  said,  and  over- 
looked in  indifference  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  wants  of  literary 
men.  Something,  however,  was  done. 
By  the  interest  and  friendship  of 
Diodington,  the  king  was  taught  to 
find  a  poet  in  Dr.  Young,  and,  better 
atill,  induced  to  settle  a  pension  of 
200/^  a-year  on  the  youthml  satirist. 

Swift  has  made  a  complaint  in 
Terse  of  the  n^lect  of  letters  in  his 


and  then,  in  his  own  inimitable  wi^, 
raises  a  laugfa  at  the  expense  of  t£e 
most  munificient  patron  of  ffenius  we 
had  had  as  yet  or  have  since  nad.  Tbe 
truth  is,  Congreve  enjoyed  a  i^ural- 
ity  of  offices.  He  had  no  estate  of 
hw  own ;  he  did  not  make  literature 
a  profession ;  he  lived  like  tbe  gen- 
tleman he  assumed  to  be,  and  be  died 
rich.  But  Swift  was  too  fond  of 
saying  any  thing  ill-natured  against 
the  Earl  of  Halifax,  and  we  are  t<^d 
that,— 

"  Coog^eft  spent  in  writing  plays 

And  one  poor  office  half  lii^  duys ; 

While  l^ontague,  who  claimM  tbe  statioa 

To  be  Maecenas  of  the  nation. 

For  poets  open  table  kept, 

But  ne'er  considered  where  tbej  slept.'* 

Who  keeps  open  table  now  ?  Who 
has  kept  an  open  table  for  poets 
since  ?  But  Halifax  did  not  confine 
his  patronage  to  poets ;  he  knew  and 
valued  the  great  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
and,  by  his  interest,  he  was  made 
Master  of  the  Mint.  The  trntb  is. 
Swift  >vas  so  di^sted  with  the  Whi^ 
of  Walpole's  time,  that  every  Wh^ 
from  the  devil — who  was  the  first 
Whig,  according  to  Dr.  Johns(Hi*s 
idea — came  in  for  a  share  of  his  sar- 
castic condemnation.  The  change 
was,  indeed,  great  between  the  re- 
gard entertained  for  letters  in  the 
reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  and  the  light 
in  which  letters  were  held  in  tbe 
reign  of  her  successor. 

Swift  pined  and  complained  in  a 
poor-paid  Irish  deanery.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  nothing  to  expect  from  a 
Whig  administration.  IBs  ¥rit  waa 
enlisted  on  the  other  side,  and  car- 
ried this  serious  evil  with  it,  that  the 
Whigs,  in  contemning  Swift,  ex- 
tended their  contempt  to  letters  in 
general. 

George  II.  was  just  such  another 
as  George  I.*,  and  Sir  liobert  Wal- 
pole  just  such  another  as  the  Earl  of 
Godolphin.  The  king  left  every 
thing  to  Walpole  and  his  qneoi. 
And  what  a  reie:n  I 
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Wttlpole  eneonnigcd  no  kind  of 
merit ;  the  eootenpt  of  poeterity  wm 
DoUuBg  to  a  mill  who  had  no  cares, 
or  wmaUy  or  anxietice  beyond  the 
engmdea  of  the  year.  Gay  ex- 
pmsed,  like  £^peneer,  the  sorrows  of 
conrt  expecCaneieB ;  aad  every  at- 
temfit  to  diffcel  the  ourent  of  patnm- 
sfe  into  the  wide  field  of  literature 
was  wholly  ineffectual, — 

"  Haraoeioiit  Cibber  entertains 
The  court  with  annuel  birtlidey  ttreiiu ■ 
WlMte  Gay  was  beaieh'd  in  diemoe ; 
Where  Pope  will  never  abew  bit  aoe ; 
Where  Young  must  torture  bis  ioren- 
tioa. 

To  iatter  knares  or  lose  his  peneioo.** 
Swift, 

The  whole  patroBun  of  the  crown 
was  engroased  by  Walpole;  and 
""Bob,  the  poet*s  foe,**  as  he  was 
eaHed,  felt  a  secret  pleasure  in  over- 
looking the  daims  of  literature  and 
the  nccssiitit.u  of  Ikerary  men. 

Gay  got  aomethmg,  it  is  true,  at 
last  He  waa  offered  the  situation  of 
gentleman-nsher  to  the  Princess 
Losma,  a  giri  of  two  years  old. 

*'  Ssj,  bad  tUa  court  no  better  piece  to 
choose 

For  thee  than  make  a  dry-nurse  of  thy 
Musct 

How  cheaply  had  thy  liberty  been  sold. 
To  squire  a  royal  girl  of  two  years  old ; 
In  leading- atringe  her  infant  steps  to 
guide. 

Or  with  her  go-cart  amble  side  by  side." 

Gtreat  interest  had  been  made  for 
Gay.  Mtb.  Hovrard,  the  mistresB  of 
the  king,  used  all  her  influence  in  his 
behalf;  but  Walpole  stood  in  the 
way  of  bis  obtainmg  a  pension  or  a 
post  of  hononr.  The  "  servile  usher's 
plaee  **  was  thought  an  insult,  and  as 
such  was  indignantly  declined.  Wal- 
pole, perhaps,  suspected  as  much^ 
sod  he  knew  that,  in  obstructing 
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To  the  widow  of  Dr.  Clarke  she  as- 
signed a  yearly  pension.  Savage 
emisted  hinueu  as  her  volunteer 
laureate*  and  ei\joyed  her  bounty. 
He  was,  however,  excluded  at  her 
death,  and  the  only  one  excluded 
from  the  list  of  persons  entitled  to 
pensions  from  the  crown.  In  Rich- 
mond garden  she  erected  a  Temple 
of  Fame,  containing  the  busts  of  four 
great  men,  Locke,  Newton,  Wool- 
aston,  and  Clarke,  and  gave  the 
key  the  temple  to  Stephen  Duek, 
the  thresher-poet.  The  wits  pkyed 
off  their  jokes  at  her  mi^jesty*s  ex- 
pense. Pope  aoeuses  her  of  sneaking 
mm  livifkg  worth  to  dead ;  and  Swift 
admires  her  parsimony  in  exalting 
heads  that  cannot  eat. 

Frederick  prince  of  Wales,  the 
father  of  George  III.,  was  to  have 
had  a  niche  in  a  new  edition  of  the 
royal  and  noble  authors.  The  prince, 
it  appears,  is  the  author  of  a  French 
hnntmg  song.  He  did  not,  however, 
exhibit  any  partiality  for  poets. 
Lord  Lyttefton,  his  secretary,  and  a 
poet  withal,  saddled,  it  is  true,  some 
poetic  pensioners  upon  him.  Mal- 
let was  made  assistant-secretary ;  the 
gentle  elegiac  Hammond  filled  the 
office  of  equerry  to  the  prince;  100/. 
a-year  was  assigned  to  Gilbert  West, 
and  Uie  same  sum  to  Thomson,  the 
poet  of  The  Seasone,  See  by  how 
slight  a  tenure  they  held  their  situ- 
ations, and  how  little  the  prince,  in 
reality,  cared  for  the  authors  he  had 
about  him  I  lie  quarrelled  with  Ly  t- 
telton,  and  the  poets  were  all  routed 
in  a  day. 

"  The  accession  of  George  III. 
opened,**  says  Boswell,  a  new  and 
brighter  prospect  to  men  of  literary 
merit,  who  had  been  honoured  with 
no  mark  of  royal  favour  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign.  The  new  minister^ 
Lord  Bute,  gave  a  pension  of  300?. 
a-year  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the  same 
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and  Tom  Sheriilan  each  received  a 
pension.  The  king,  it  was  said,  had 
pensioned  a  he-beavy  meaning  Dr. 
Johnson,  as  well  as  a  she-bear  (Dr. 
Shebbeare).  No  one  knew  why 
Tom  Sheridan  received  a  pension. 
•*  What !"  said  Johnson,  "  have. they 
given  him  a  pension?  Then,  it  is 
time  for  me  to  give  up  mine." 

The  wisdom  of  rewarding  litera- 
ture in  the  person  of  Tom  Sheridan 
may  well  be  doubted.  Mallet  had 
no  great  claims  upon  the  government 
as  a  literary  man.  His  ballad,  it  is 
true,  is  very  beautiful ;  but  William 
and  Margaret  did  nothing  for  him. 
He  was  pensioned  for  the  dirty  work 
he  had  executed  for  a  ministry  in 
want  of  support.  Manjr  writers  of 
sterling  reputation  were  m  the  mean- 
time overlooked.  The  delightful 
author  of  The  Vicar  of  Wdtejield 
became,  for  very  existence,  a  mere 
literary  hack  or  drudge  for  book- 
sellers. **  In  Ireland,  says  Gold- 
smith,   there  has  been  more  money 

?>ent  in  the  encouragement  of  the 
adareen  ware,  than  ^ven  in  re- 
wards to  literary  men  smce  the  time 
of  Usher."  Smollett  sought  the  as- 
sistance of  Lord  Shelbume,  then  in 
power,  but  nothing  was  done  for  the 
entertaining  noveust ;  and  he  was 
allowed  to  end  his  days  in  perpetual 
exile,  pinched  in  his  means,  aim  en- 
fisebled  in  bod^,  firom  the  incessant 
employment  of  his  pen.*  Bums  was 
snatched  from  the  sickle  and  the 
plough  "  to  ^uge  ale  firkins,"  and 
support  a  wife  and  family  on  the 
poor  emoluments  of  an  exciseman's 
office.  A  woid  to  the  Commissioners 
of  Excise  in  Scotland,  from  one  who 
quoted  his  poems  to  Mr.  Addington 
with  the  highest  approbation,  would 
have  given  him  a  lifb  in  his  office, 
gladdened  the  hearth,  and  length- 
ened the  life  of  a  true-bom  poet. 
We  refer  to  Mr.  Pitt;  when  Mr. 
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Addington  reminded  that  great  states- 
man of  the  poet's  genius,  and  the 
poor  situation  it  was  his  lot  to  fill, 
Mr.  Pitt  promised  to  do  something 
for  him,  pushed  the  bottle  on,  and 
remembered  his  promise,  if  he  re- 
membered it  at  ail,  when  the  fine- 
hearted  poet  of  genuine  nature, 

"  Who  to  the  '  IHustrioas'  of  his  natira 
land. 

So  properly  did  look  for  patronage,*' 

was,  alas,  no  more ! 

If  ever  a  poet  deserved  a  pension 
from  the  Bntish  crown  for  the  r^ 
service  he  had  rendered  his  country, 
that  poet  was  Charles  Dibdin.  llis 
ballads  and  son^  cheered  up  the 
heart  of  poor  Jack  in  stormy  times, 
maintained  a  manly  and  a  loyal  feel- 
ing throughout  the  British  navv, 
and  are  working  the  same  good  stul. 
They  are  the  best  exponents  of  the 
heart  of  an  Endish  sauor.  But  what 
was  done  for  Dibdin  ?  Something, 
we  believe,  at  last,  when  he  was  old 
and  unable  to  ei^joy  it— solitary,  and 
could  not  impart  it 

Pope  went  to  sleep  while  Fred- 
erick prince  of  Wales  talked  about 
poetry  to  him  at  his  own  table ;  but 
George  IV.,  while  conversing  acci- 
dentally on  the  same  subject,  could 
engage  the  ear  of  a  poet  as  much  in- 
clined to  quarrel  with  kings  as  Pope 
himself. 

"He,"  (the  Prince  Regent)  Lord 
Byron  writes  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  or- 
dered me  to  be  presented  to  him  at  a 
ball:  and  after  some  sayings  peculiarly 
pleasing  from  roval  lips,  as  to  my  own 
attempts,  he  talked  to  me  of  von  and 
your  immortalities;  he  preferred  you  to 
every  bard  past  and  present,  and  asked 
which  of  your  works  pleased  roe  most. 
It  was  a  difficult  question.  I  onswered, 
I  thought  the  Lay.  lie  said  his  own 
opinion  was  nearly  similar.  In  speaking 
of  the  others,  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
you  more  the  poet  of  princei,  as  they 


♦  "  Bat  what  is  this  you  tell  me  of  your  perpetual  exile,  and  of  jour  never  re- 
turning  to  this  country  1  I  hope  that  as  this  idea  rose  from  the  bad  state  of  your 
health,  it  will^  vanish  on  your  recovery,  which,  from  your  past  experience,  you  may 
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never  appeared  more  fasoinatiog  than  in 
Marmim,  and  the  Lady  of  thi  Lake.  He 
was  pleased  to  coincide,  and  to  dwell  on 
Ihe  description  of  yoar  Jameses,  as  no  less 
royal  and  poeUcal.  He  spoke  alter, 
safely  of  Homer  and  yourself,  and  seemed 
well*acqnainted  with  both." 

This,  it  must  he  owned,  is  a  very 
pleasing  anecdote;  but  the  prince 
was  inyariably  kind  to  Scott.  He 
offered  him  the  laiux^teship,  con- 
ferred a  baronetcy  upon  him,  gave 
him  a  gold  snuffbox  set  in  brilliants, 

as  a  testimony  of  his  esteem  for  his 
genius  and  merit;**  made  him  a  pre- 
sent of  a  splendid  copy  of  Mont- 
iau^n*s  Antiques  richly  bound  in 
scarlet,  and  a  set  of  the  Variorum 
Classics,  for  the  library  at  Abbots- 
ford;  anointed  his  son  Charles  to 
a  clerkship  in  the  Foreign  Office; 
made  up  what  he  called  ^a  snug 
little  dinner  for  him"  at  Carlton 
House ;  called  him  by  his  Christian 
name  of  Walter ;  talked  of  his  "  ty- 
rannical self;"  quoted  Tom  Moore, 
"Don't  you  remember  Tom  Moore's 
description  of  me  at  breakfast  ?  — 

"  '  The  table  spread  with  tea  and  toast, 
Death-warrants  and  the  Morning  Post ; 

commanded  him,  on  another  occa- 
sion, to  pass  a  day  with  him  at  Wind- 
sor, where  he  was  received,  he  tells 
us,  with  the  same  mixture  of  kindness 
and  courtesy  which  always  distin- 
guished the  king's  conduct  towards 
him. 

K  other  testimony  were  wanted  of 
King  George  IV.'s  regard  for  let- 
ters, his  annual  gift  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  already  alluded 
to,  would  be  proof  sufficient.  There 
is,  however,  a  little  picture,  not  so 
well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be, 
which  exhibits  him  iu  a  most  pleasing 
light.  The  picture  we  refer  to  is 
contained  in  a  letter  written  in  1826, 
and  addressed  by  the  king  himself  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Knighton 

'*  Dear  Friend.—  A  little  charitable 
impolse  induces  me  to  desire  you  to  in. 
quire  into  the  distressed  circumstances  of 
poor  old  O'Keefe,  now  ninety  years  of 
age  and  stone-blind,  whom  I  knew  a  lit- 
tle of  formerly,  having  occasionally  met 
him  at  parties  of  n^y  juvenile  recreation 
and  hilarity,  to  which  he  (hen  contri- 
buted not  a  little.  Should  vou  really 
find  him  so  low  in  the  world,  and  so 
divested  of  all  comfort  as  he  is  repre- 
sented to  be>  then  I  do  conceive  that 


there  can  be  no  objection  to  your  offering 
him  from  me  such  immediate  relief,  or 
such  a  moderate  annual  stipend,  as  will 
enable  him  to  close  his  hitherto  long  life 
in  comfort,— at  any  rate,  free  from  want 
aod  absolute  beggary,  which  I  greatly 
fear,  at  present,  is  but  too  truly  his  actual 
condition  and  situation.  Perhaps,  on 
many  accounts  and  reasons,  which  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  this  had 
best  be  effectuated  by  an  immediate  ap- 
plication, through  you,  to  our  lively  little 
friend,  G.  Colman,  whose  good  heart 
will,  I  am  certain,  lead  him  to  give  us  all 
the  assistance  he  can,  especially  as  it  is 
for  the  preservation  of  one  of  his  oldest 
invalided  brothers  and  worship|)era  of 
the  I'hespian  Muse.  G.  R." 

This  is  very  beautiful.  Instances 
of  this  kind  are  of  too  rare  an  oc- 
currence. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  a 
speech  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  in  par- 
liament, and  when  ont  of  power,  in 
reply  to  a  proposition  of  Mr.  Hume's 
that  the  leaaing  characters  of  our 
country  in  literature,  art,  and  science, 
should  receive  some  badge  or  riband 
of  distinction  from  the  crown.  He 
ridiculed  the  idea,  and  preferred  the 
»oUd  pudding  of  a  pecuniary  revrard 
to  the  mere  empty  honours  of  a  yard 
of  riband.  And  well  and  nobly  has 
he  made  good  his  sentiments.  Here 
is  a  list  of  the  pensions  he  granted 
during  his  two  administrationH  of 
1835  and  1841:— 


£ 

Mr.  Southey   300 

Mr.  Wordsworth  30() 

Mrs.  Somerville   «00 

James  Montgomery   150 

The  widow  of  Pond  the  Astronomer 

Royal   «00 

Wife  of  Professor  Airy  300 

Profisssor  Faraday  300 

Mr.  Tytler,  the  historian  .........  200 

Mr.  Tennyson,  the  poet   200 

Lady  Shee   200 

llio  widow  of  Thomas  Hood ......  100 


The  Whigs  copied  the  example 
set  them  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Here 
is  a  list  of  pensions  granted  by  the 
members  or  Lord  Melbourne's  go- 
vernment, firom  April  1885,  to  Au- 


gust 1841 

Thomas  Moore  300 

Lady  Morgan  300 

John  Banim,  the  novelist   150 

Sir  David  Brewster  300 


ColonelGurwood.^.^.^^.^51^.  GoOg?^ 
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Widowof  Dr.  M'Cri©   100 

MissMitford  100 

JUra.  Somervilld  (additional)   lOO 

Dr.  Dalton  (additional)  150 

Lady  Mor^*s  300Z.  a-year,  when 
contrasted  with  Miss  Mitford*s  soli* 
tary  lOOZ.,  seems  hardier  fair;  but 
^tfae  lady'*  had  a  eliim,  it  is  under- 
stood, on  one  distinguished  member 
of  the  administration,  and  the  amount 
was  measured  by  friendship  rather 
than  by  genius.  The  wording  of  the 
warrant  granting  a  pension  to  Co- 
lonel Gurwood  deserves  citation : — 

•*  Victoria  R. 

**  Whereas  it  bath  been  represented 
UBto  OB,  that  Out  Trusty  and  Well-be- 
)oved  John  Garwood,  Companion  of  the 
Bath,  Lieutenant-Colooel  in  our  Army, 
bath  rendered  £roinent  Service  lo  the 
public  by  the  publication  of  the  De- 
Bpatcbes  of  Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  and  thus  diffusing;  and  per. 
petuatin^r*  both  in  this  Country  and 
among  Foreign  Nations,  a  knowledge  of 
those  aoht«vement8  which  haTe  been  ef. 
fee  ted  hy  the  British  Armies  under  the 
direction  of  that  Great  Commander/'  &c. 

The  Whigi  wished  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment to  we  Duke,  so  they  ggve  a 
literary  pension  of  200/.  a-year,  to 
the  editor  of  the  Dake*8  Despatches. 
Nor  was  the  pulsion  undeserved. 
Far  from  it  Colonel  Gurwood  has 
rendered  a  lasting  service  to  the  mi- 
litary and  political  history,  not  of 
Britain  alone,  at  the  time,  but  of 
the  whole  civilised  world. 

"  Could  a  man  live  by  poetry,  it 
were  not  unpleasant  employment  to 
be  a  poet."  The  sentiment  ia  not 
ours  further  than  by  adoption— it 
bdongs  to  Goldsmith.  The  truth  of 
it  is  l^yottd  dispute.  He  who  writes 
an  heroic  poem  leaves  an  estate  en- 
tailed, ana  gives  a  greater  gift  to 
posterity  than  to  the  present  age. 
Love  of  fame,  "and  omciousness  of 
conscience,**  are  the  great  promotions 
to  the  toil  of  compiling  books;  not  any 
idle  expectation  of  riches,  "for  those 
that  spend  time,**  said  Sir  William 
Daveiiant,  "  in  writing  to  instruct 
others  may  find  leisure  to  inform  them, 
selves  how  mean  the  provisions  are 
which  busy  or  studious  minds  can 
make  for  their  own  sedentary  bodies." 
Surely,  then,  a  government  is  to  be 
commended  that  puts  a  literary  man 
of  merit  above  want,  and  keeps  his 


mind  vptai  for  the  good  of  the  pnb- 
iie  from  the  week-c»y  world  annoy- 
aaoesoflife.  We  are  not  altogether 
ia  &voor  of  a  very  extended  Usi  of 
pennons  to  literary  men.  Necessity 
M  a  sharn  task-mistress;  but  suffi- 
ciency, wnile  it  puts  the  mind  at 
ease,  ii  apt  to  occasion  indolence, — 
a  common  attendant  on  the  literary 
character.  Let  us  not,  however,  run 
into  the  other  extreme,  and  starve  our 
writers  to  sharpen  their  vrits,  as  men 
put  out  nightingales*  eves  to  make 
them  sing  the  beUer.  What  we  should 
like  to  see  set  about  would  be  the 
appropriation  by  parliament  of  an  ade- 
quate annual  grant  for  the  advance- 
ment of  works  of  great  national  import- 
ance, which  can  only  be  undertaken  by 
co-operative  labour.  The  formation 
of  an  English  Etymological  Diction- 
ary is  a  work  of  this  description ; 
a  llistory  of  England  is  a  second ;  a 
BiograpMa  BrUamka  a  third ;  a  kind 
of  (>miden*s  Britannia  a  fourth.  In 
this  way,  as  Southey  remarks,  litera- 
ture nught  gain  much  by  receiving 
national  encouragement;  but  go- 
vernment, as  he  ^ds  most  properly, 
would  gain  a  great  deal  more  by 
bestowing  it.  Some  abuse  there 
would  certainly  be,  as  in  the  disposal 
of  all  preferments,  civil,  military,  or 
ecclesiastical;  but  nothing  so  gross, 
we  conceive,  as  the  Record  Commis- 
sion, so  positively  bad  as  the  British 
Museum  Catalogue  of  Books,  or  so 
slow  in  publication,  or  priced  so  dear 
when  publisbed,  as  the  quarto  Col- 
lection of  State  Papers,  issued  under 
the  authority  of  her  majesty's  go- 
vernment The  nation  that  gave  the 
estate  of  Woodstock  and  the  palace 
of  Blenheim  to  the  descenduits  of 
^e  great  Duke  of  Marlborough  has 
as  yet  no  kind  of  record  of  the  actions 
of  the  duke  worthy  of  the  name  of 
history.  We  vote  bronze  statues  and 
marble  monuments  to  our  heroes, 
but  what  are  they  worth?  Lord 
Ileathfield  is  seen  in  St.  Paul's  as  a 
drunken  sentinel;  he  has  no  such 
monument  to  his  memory  as  Drink- 
water's  Siege. 

King  Charles  1.  bestowed  the  laurel 
on  Jonson  with  an  increased  annuity 
(worth  much  more  than  it  is  now), 
"  especially,"  it  is  said,  "  to  encourage 
him  to  proceed  in  those  services  of 
his  wit  and  pen  which  we  have  en- 
joined unto  him,  and  which  we  ex- 
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Charleses  selected  their  ownlameates : 
their  saeoesson  left  the  sekction  to 
the  lord  chamberlain  ftNr  ^e  tfane 
being.  Only  look  at  the  list  of 
laorates  in  snocessicm  from  Ben  Jon- 
son  to  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — 

Ben  JoDson.  Laurence  Eutden« 

Sir  W.  Darenant.  Collej  Gibber. 

Dijden.  W.  Whiiefaead. 

Shedweil.  T.  Warton. 

Kahiiiii  Tate.  Pye. 

Rom*  Soatbef. 
Wordsirortk 

Codey  Gibber,  when  dying,  is  said 
to  hftTe  reeonunended  Menrr  Jones 
to  the  Duke  of  Graflon  (the  then 
lord  chamberlain)  as  his  successor  in 
thelanreL  Batthedukehada&ney 
to  Whitehead,  tasA  Whitehead  got 
it.  One  thing  is  pretty  certain,  we 
diall  neyer  see  svch  laureates  again 
as  Shadwell,  Tate,  Ensden,  Gibber, 
Whitehead,  and  Pye 

"  What,  what! 
Pje  come  afraio !    No  more,  no  more  of 
that!" 

Gray  luid  Sir  Walter  Scott  declined 
the  laurel  when  it  was  offered  them ; 
bat  the  greatest  ofour^ts  hereafter 
will  accept  it  with  pnde,  redeemed 
from  courtly  stains  and  Dunciad 
strains  as  it  has  been,  by  Southey  and 
by  Wordsworth. 

The  office  of  historiographer  to 
the  crown  has  been  still  worse  be- 
stowed among  historians  than  the 
hmrel  of  the  court  among  English 
poets.  Howell,  the  entertaining  let- 
ter-writer, enjoyed  the  office  for 
some  time,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Dryden,  who  could  have  made  but  a 
slender  title  to  the  distinction.  Shad* 
wdl  succeeded  Dryden,  and  Bymer 
socceeded  Shadweft.  The  compiler 
of  the  F<tdera  deserved  the  office,  a 
compliment  we  are  imwillng  topay 
to  any  one  of  his  successors.  Who 
has  heard  of  Robert  Stephens,  Tho- 
mas liiillips,  Bichard  Stonehewer, 
or  even  Mr.  J.  S.  Glarke  ?  For  this 
same  Mr.  Glarke  it  was  that  Southey 
was  refused  the  office.  Both  had 
written  biographies  of  Nelsoi),  but 
few  have  heard  of  Mr.  Glarke's,  while 
Soathey*s  is,  without  ouestion,  the 
most  faultless  piece  of  biography  in 
the  language.  The  Prince  B^ent 
had  something  to  do  with  this  ap- 
pointment.   Mr.  Clarke  was  his  fi- 


brarian,  and  he  was  under  a  promlie 
to  exert  his  influence  in  his  behalf. 
The  prince  expressed  his  r^ret,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  he  could  do 
no  more. 

God  makeih  poets,**  sajs  Daniel 
to  Lord  Elbsmere,  but  his  creation 
would  be  in  vain  if  oairons  did  not 
make  them  to  live.  Ben  Jonson 
got  but  20/.  by  all  his  works.  Book- 
sdlers  paid  bat  a  small  pnrchsio 
money :  diere  were  few  reMLers,  and 
they  could  not  afford  to  pay  more. 
What  wat  to  be  done  f  lAne  ]x>et 
rdied  on  his  patron  for  remuneratioa. 
Spenser  has  seventeen  dedicatorvmm'' 
neti  before  his  FaHrv  Queen  ;  Chap- 
man, sixteen  before  his  translation  of 
Homer.  Shakspeare  addresses  his  two 
]^rinted  poems  to  Lord  Southampton 
m  the  language  of  one  who  would 
be  glad  of  a  reward.  Dryden,  the 
great  master  of  praise  in  prose,  drew 
the  arrow  of  adulation  to  the  head, 
lie  has  three  distinct  dedications  to  his 
Virgil;  Dr.  Young  has  a  dedication 
before  each  Satire  (this  is  what  Swift 
calls  flattering  knaves),  and  Thomson 
four  dedications  in  verse  before  his 
Seasons.  Well  might  Waloole  affirm, 
timt  nothing  can  exceed  toe  flattery 
of  a  genealogist  but  that  of  a  dedica- 
tor. Let  us,  not,  however,  too 
severely  condemn  the  poets  who 

Sursued  the  trade  of  flattery  in  a 
edication. 

But  booksellers,  as  new  readers 
arose,  improved  the  price  of  litera- 
ture. The  patron  was  no  longer  a 
necessary  part  of  a  poet*s  existence. 
Dr.  Johnson  could  do  without  Lord 
Ghesterfleld;  could  substitute  in 
satire  the  patron  for  the  garret : — 

<*  lliere  iMirk  whet  ills  the  scholar's  life 
assail; 

Toil,  envy»  want,  the  patron  and  the 
g»oir 

could  call  Andrew  Millar  the  book- 
seller the  MecsCTias  of  his  day,  and 
add  a  compliment  that  was  well  de- 
served, *'  I  respect  Andrew  Millar, 
sir,  he  raised  the  price  of  literature." 
But  Millar,  and  hw  apprentice  Cadell, 
did  more  than  this, — they  raised  an 
author  above  the  necessity  of  relying 
on  a  patron. 

We  trust  that  literary  men  will, 
before  long,  assume  as  a  class  a  per- 
manent position  for  themselves,  and 
fbr  the  authors  who  come  after  them. 
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<*  Life  bat  repetts  itself,  til  stale  and  worn  ; 
Sweet  Pbantasj  alone  is  young  for  erer : 
What  ne*er  and  nowhere  on  tbit  world  is  bom 
Alone  grows  aged  never." — Scuillei. 


SiGTOM  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
cities  of  ancient  Greece,  disputing  the 
pslm  of  superiority  with  Corinth 
itself,  and  laying  claim  to  some  of  the 
most  brilliant  inventions  of  that  much 
boasted  capital,  which  it  certainly 
excelled  in  its  school  of  sculpture  at 
least     Amid  the  names  of  those 

S'fted  ones  who  helped  to  make  it 
mous,  we  find  that  of  Pamphilus 
and  Apelles,  toaether  vdth  a  lon^  list 
of  tradition  -  haunted  appellations, 
whose  peculiar  claim  to  be  remem- 
bered has  fiided  almost  entirely  away 
in  the  dim  chronicles  of  the  past. 
Lysippus  was  also  a  native  of  Sicyon ; 
and  raudas,  of  whom  is  related  a 
wild,  sweet  legend,  well  worth  listen* 


ing  to. 

Hei 


i  was  the  son  of  Bries,  or  Brietes, 
as  some  call  it,  and  instructed  by  him 
in  the  first  rudunents  of  an  art  in 
which  he  afterwards  arrived  at  sin- 
jrttlar  perfection,  considering  the  atfe 
m  which  he  lived,  and  sul^equently 
studied  encaustic  in  the  school  of 
Pamphilus.  The  word  encaustic  siz* 
nifies  a  kind  of  painting,  in  which, 
by  heating  or  burning  in  (as  the 
Greek  term  implies),  the  colours  are 
rendered  permanent  in  all  their  ori- 
dnal  splendour.  But  as  neither 
Yitruvius,  nor  any  other  ancient  au- 
thor has  left  a  clear  accoimt  of  the 
method  employed,  it  may  be  reason- 
ably doubted  whether,  among  the 
various  processes  adopted  or  recom- 
mended by  the  modems,  the  right 
one  has  yet  been  discovered.  With 
this,  however,  we  have  nothing  to 
do,  further  than  briefly  alluding  to 
the  extraordinary  progress  made  bv 
Pausias  under  his  gifted  master,  whicn 
left  all  future  competitors  far  behind. 

In  every  thing  he  undertook  he 
was  almost  equally  successful,  and 
soon  gained  for  himself  a  name  en- 
graven among  the  records  of  that 
bright  land.  And  there  it  might 
have  remained,  covered  with  the  dust 
of  ages,  blotted  out  with  thousands 
more  fipom  th^  dim  aAd  tim^*stained 


annals  of  the  past,  or  preserved  only 
in  dictionary  lore,  but  for  the  halo  of 
a  sweet  romance  which  circled  round 
it  like  a  ^lory,  blending  the  classical 
and  poetical  together  in  the  golden 
web  of  human  sympathy  and  asso- 
ciation. We  can  have  but  few 
thoughts  and  feelings  in  common 
with  that  young  Greek  artist,  exist- 
ing so  many  centuries  back ;  the  city 
in  which  he  dwelt  retaining  but  the 
name  of  what  it  was  then ;  nis  style, 
the  veiy  means  by  which  he  achieved 
celebrity,  long  since  passed  away. 
But  when  we  read  that  in  his  youth 
he  loved  and  was  beloved — ay,  even 
as  it  is  with  the  young  in  our  own 
times— -the  past  comes  home,  as  it 
were,  to  the  heart,  and  we  long  to 
hear  more,  imagination  promptly  sup- 
plying every  broken  link  in  the  chain 
of*^ bygone  events. 

lustory  tells  us  that  the  maiden's 
name  was  Glycera,  that  she  was  a 
maker  of  garlands,  and  he  became 
enamoured  of  her  in  early  youth. 
Why  the  very  announcement  reads 
like  a  poem !  What  a  new  [lercep- 
tion  of  the  beautiful  broke  over  the 
mind  of  Pausias  about  this  period, 
refilling  and  idealising  it  in  a  strange 
manner !  One  might  have  detected 
it  in  every  thing  he  set  about ;  the 
harsh  outline,  and  rude,  imfinished 
conception  which  characterised  some 
of  his  first  productions,  rapidly  dis- 
appeared, and  were  succeeded  by  a 
deucacy  and  polish  unrivalled  at  tnat 
period.  About  this  time  he  first  be* 
gan  to  paint  flowers. 

How  Glycera  laughed,  and  clapped 
her  little  white  hands  joyfully  toge- 
ther, when  Pausias  attempted  to  copy 
a  wreath  of  roses  which  she  was 
twining  for  a  festival,  laying  the  ori- 
ginal down  beside  it,  and  smelling 
first  to  one  and  then  to  the  other,  as 
though  she  would  fain  have  the 
young  aitist  believe  that  slie  could 
not  tell  them  ai>art!  But  though 
Pausias  laughed  with  her — who  coiud 
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btve  been  better  done,  wbile  with 
the  ieeling  came  the  determination 
that  they  eihonld  be. 

Meanwhile  Glycera  took  away  the 
wreath  to  sell— for  it  was  thus  she 
earned  her  simple  livelihood — asking 
leave  to  keep  the  copy ;  and,  as  he 
never  refusea  her  any  thing,  it  was 
set  up  in  her  little  studio,  for  that 
garland-maker  was  an  artist,  too,  in 
Ber  way — at  least,  no  one  could  dis- 
pute her  rare  taste  in  the  blending 
together  of  those .  glowing  colours 
which  formed  her  picturesque  em- 
l^yment.  When  rausias  came  to 
see  his  picture  surrounded  by  the 
real  flowers  themselves,  in  all  their 
beauty  and  freshness,  he  srew  pain- 
fully alive  to  its  many  faults ;  but  as 
Glycera,  with  a  pretty  wilfulness, 
absolutely  refused  to  have  it  removed 
until  he  painted  her  another  to  put 
in  its  place,  he  was  forced  to  comply 
with  her  request.  Certain  it  is  tnat 
the  seccmd  was  a  wonderful  improve- 
ment, although  the  artist  himself  was 
still  far  from  satisfied,  resting  not 
until  he  gradually  arrived  at  the 
bk;he8t  perfection  in  that  new  art,  of 
wfitdi  he  may  truly  be  said  to  be  the 
inventor — the  first  flower-painter  I 

Glvcera  was,  most  likely,  only  a 
sim[tte  garland-wreather,  and  with- 
out much  mind  to  comprehend  the 
more  ambitious  aspirings  of  her  gifted 
lover.  But  what  did  that  matter,  so 
she  had  the  heart  to  love  and  re- 
verence him  as  she  must  needs  have 
done?  But  in  this  new  pursuit, 
which  he  had  learned  of  her,  or  to 
please  her,  the  maiden  dearly  loved 
to  play  the  connoisseur.  First  of  all, 
it  was  ten  to  one  she  would  own  that 
there  was  any  fimlt  in  her  eyes ;  but 
when  Pausias  was  urgent  that  she 
should  try  and  find  some— for  well 
he  knew  that^  from  constant  asso- 
ciation with  the  original,  her  taste 
for  the  picturesque  and  beautiful  was 
pure  and  judicious,  and  liking,  per- 
haps,  to  be  taught  of  her,  if  it  was 
wily  for  the  very  novelty  of  the  thing 
—Glycera  would  draw  up  her  little 
graceful  figure  to  its  utmost  height, 
and  fixing  her  dark  eyea,  half  playfbl- 
ly,  half  deprecatingly,on  his,  as  though 
wondering  at  her  own  temerity  m 
schooling  him,  and  looking  ever  gen- 
tlest when  she  chided,  besin  criticising 
with  the  softest  voice  and  the  sweetest 
■mile  imaginable.  And  when  Pausias 
^xdaim^  th»t  she  was  right,  and  be 


had  not  noticed  jbhe  defect  before, 
would  look  so  proad  for  a  little  mo- 
ment, and  then  be  quite  angry  at  his 
fancying  she  meant  to  call  it  a  defect, 
when  it  was  nothing,  positively  no- 
thing, or  only  what  the  least  shade 
of  colour  would  rectify  in  an  in- 
stant. The  alteration  was  made,  and 
Pausias  even  thanked  her  for  the 
suggestion ;  but  Glycera,  like  a  true 
woman,  took  care  that  this  should 
not  happen  very  often.  After  all,  it 
is  so  much  pleasanter  to  admire  than 
criticise ;  so  difficult  to  find  any  fault 
in  the  compositions  of  those  we  love. 

*^  How  strange !"  sud  Glycera,  one 
evening,  as  she  sat  among  her  flowers ; 

these  roses  fade  even  before  I  can 
well  make  use  of  them,  while  yours 
will  live  for  ever!" 

"  Not  quite,"  answered  the  artbt, 
with  a  smile.  I  wish  it  could  be 
so." 

And  what  is  there  to  hinder  it  ?" 
"  Nothing,"  replied  her  lover,  ivith 
a  wild  enthusiasm  that  seemed  to  defy 
all  earthly  obstacles.  There  is  no 
barrier  between  genius  and  immor- 
tality; not  even  death  itself,  so  it 
allow  us  time  only  to  achieve  great- 
ness!" 

Glycera  looked  up  wonderingly  in 
her  lover*s  face,  without  venturing 
to  speak  again,  and  it  seemed  to  her 
like  the  countenance  of  a  god. 

"  Have  I  frightened  you,  dear 
one  ?"  asked  he  at  length. 

"  No,  I  love  to  hear  you  talk  thus. 
I,  too,  should  like  to  be  immortal." 

"  You,  Glycera?"  And  there  was 
something  of  pity  in  the  fond  smile 
of  the  young  artist  as  he  bent  to- 
wards her. 

^  Yes,  indeed,  and  it  is  in  your 
power  to  make  me  so,  if  you  will ! " 

"  K— but  you  are  talking  idly  now, 
my  Glycera!" 

^*  Why,  what  should  hinder  you 
drawing  me,  as  well  as  yonder  wreath  ? 
and  then  I,  too,  should  live  for  ever 
through  your  genius !" 

The  artist  was  struck  with  the  idea ; 
and  the  girFs  perfect  and  trusting 
reliance  on  his  skill  and  power  to 
bring  it  to  pass,  seemed  to  gift  him 
with  superhuman  strength.  After 
all,  even  if  he  foiled,  there  would  be 
no  great  harm  done ;  and  should  he 
succeed,  and  something  whispered 
that  it  would  be  so,  how  glorious  a 
triumph  would  be  his !  Yes,  Glycera 
should  have  herof  if|^B7<fflW0glfe^ 
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timmgh  hint,  and  their  names  be 
blended  together  throu^out  all 
agesi 

Pausias,  speak  to  me !"  exclahned 
hts  companion,  startled  by  the  pale 
dieek  and  bummff  eyes  of  her  en- 
tknsittttic  lover,  ^^lou  are  not  angary, 
surely?  But,  parhaps,  you  tmnk 
me  too  presumptuous 

^  Not  a  whit — it  shall  be  done! 
You  believe  that  I  can  do  Uiis,  Gly- 
oera?" 

I  believe  that  you  can  do  any 
thing!** 

And  yet  it  is  a  difficult  task,** 
observed  the  painter,  as  his  fla^n^ 
fflance  rested  on  that  young  and 
beautiful  Deu^. 

Nay,  I  will  sit  so  still  and  quiet 
— only  try.*' 

"We  will  begin  to-morrow,  then.** 
So  soon !  oh,  what  hap|Hne8s !  ** 

Such  was  the  origin  ol  the  fa^ 
inous  "  Stephaneplocos,**  or  garland* 
wreather,  as  it  was  afterwards  called. 

The  following  day  Pausias  com- 
menced his  labour  of  love ;  nor  had 
all  Glycera*8  little  coquettish  arts  in 
the  interim  been  entirely  thrown 
away,  for  never  did  she  look  more 
beautiful ;  and  the  artist  resolved  to 
paint  her  as  she  was  then,  sitting 
among  her  flowers,  and  holding  a 
wreath  of  them  carelessly  in  lier 
hand,  as  though  she  had  just  finished 
twining  it.  Truth  to  say,  the  original 
of  that  celebrated  jncture  was  charm- 
ing enough  to  have  inspired  one  even 
less  gifted  than  the  young  Greek. 
The  attitude,  the  timid  consciousness 
of  her  own  loveliness,  beaming  forth 
in  that  half-playful,  half- bashful 
glance,  although  perfectly  natural 
and  unstudied,  appeared  the  very 
])erfection  of  artistic  grace ;  and  Pau- 
sias had  onl^  to  suggest  to  his  fair 
sitter — and  it  was  a  needless  caution 
-—the  necessity  of  her  keefdng  her 
attention  fixed  upon  him. 

Weeks  parsed  on,  and  the  picture 
grew  in  beauty  beneath  his  master- 
touch.  Glycera,  in  her  wild  delight, 
knew  not  which  to  admire  most,  her- 
self or  tl^  flowers,  and  would  persist 
in  maintaining  that  the  former  was 
flattered — for  the  pleasure,  perhaps, 
of  being  contradicted  by  her  lover, 
as  a  matter  of  course ;  and  told,  for 
the  hundredth  time,  how  utterly  im- 
possible it  was  for  any  human  artist 
ever  even  to  hope  to  delineate  the 
^ngefol  beauty  of  that  radiaQt  face. 


But  Paustas  had  many  other  thin^ 
to  engage  his  attention,  an^  man- 
like, began  to  tire  a  fitUe  of  bdng  so 
constantly  chained  to  one  subject; 
and  although  he  always  hoped  that 
the  "  Stephaneplocos**  would  be  his 
chef'd'auvre^  and  bestowed  more 
pams  upon  it  than  upon  all  the  resft 
of  his  works  put  together,  he  did  not 
seem  in  any  great  hurry  to  get  it 
finished,  but  lingered  over  the  subject 
m  a  sort  of  plajtul  dalliance,  without 
making  much  visits  progress. 

Pausias  has  been  accused  by  his 
contemporaries,  and  not  without 
some  shadow  of  truth,  of  being  a 
slow  painter ;  and  although  the  cen- 
sure was  effoctualiy  silenced  at  the 
time  by  his  famous  "  Hemeresios," 
or  work  of  a  day,  that  being  tl:^ 
brief  period  in  which  he  completed 
the  picture  of  a  boy,  executea  with 
wonderful  taste  and  delicacy,  taking 
into  consideration  the  shortness  of 
the  time  allotted  to  his  self-imposed 
task,  the  satire  was,  nevertheless,  not 
entirely  without  foundation.  And 
what  if  it  was  so  ?  The  rivals  who 
criticised  him  have  passed  into  ob- 
livion, while  the  artist  is  remembered 
still.  All  great  things  are  born  of 
time,  and  matured  by  study  and  re- 
flection. But  for  that  very  slowness 
he  mi^t  never  have  arrived  at  the 
eminence  he  afterwards  attained  in 
the  skib^l  management  of  lights  and 
shadows,  for  which  the  worlra  of  this 
great  painter  are  peculiarly  distin- 
guished. 

Glycera  evinced,  at  length,  so  much 
impatience  that  the  picture  riiould 
be  gone  on  with,  that  Pausias  could 
not  help  inquiring  with  a  snnle,  whe- 
ther she  was  afraid  all  the  flowers 
would  fkde  away  ? 

It  is  not  the  flowers  cmly  t|iat 
are  mortal,  my  Pausias  !*^  replied  tlie 
girl,  turning  aside  her  head. 

Struck  by  the  sad  tones  of  her 
voice,  he  gazed  upon  her  more  at- 
tentivelv.  Surely  she  was  much 
changed!  Could  it  be  the  li^t 
which  fell  upon  her  ?  Or  the  crim- 
son flowers  wreathed  amid  her  daric 
hair?  The^  were  enough  to  make 
any  one  look  pale, — ^but  not  so  thin, 
so  strang^y  attenuated. 

*^You  are  ill!*'  said  Pausias.  It 
was  the  first  time  he  had  noticed  it ; 
but  we  often  find  it  thus :  those  who 
love  us  best  and  truest  are  frequently 
the  last  to  [5il^f l<«g 
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ago  perceptible  io  the  glance  of  others 
leasinter^ted.  Glycera^s  jroung  com- 
panions  had  often  mentioned  it  of 
Ute ;  but  she  only  laughed  and  shook 
her  head,  saying,  and  perhaps  be- 
lieving  then,  that  it  was  nothing, 
aad  she  should  soon  be  well  again. 

"  You  are  ill  !*"  repeated  ^usias, 
once  mere ;  while  she  yet  meditated 
how  to  answer,  and  whether  to  at- 
tempt any  longer  to  conceal  it  from 
him. 

"  No ;  but  I  fear  to  be.  It  is  this 
feeling  that  makes  me  impatient 
sometimes.  F^usias,  you  promised 
Bie  immortality  !** 

What  mockery  there  was  for  him 
who  loyed  her  in  those  wild  words ! 
in  the  meek,  trusting  look  with 
which  she  clung  to  him !  How  pow- 
erless, after  aU,  is  our  vain,  human 
worship ! — Our  purest  affection !  Is 
there  nothing  that  we  can  do?  If 
we  were  to  lay  down  our  yery  lives 
for  them,  of  what  avail  would  it  be  ? 
None !  In  our  stron^;e8t  love  we 
arc  as  weak  as  little  children  to  save 
the  oliject  of  it  from  one  corporeal 
pang.  Wc  can  but  pray  for  them. 
The  young  Greek  repeated  the  word 
immortality  with  wbite  line. 

Let  me  owe  it  to  you !  whispered 
Glycera,  again ;  and  she  pressed 
closer  to  him,  and  rested  her  droop- 
ing head  upon  his  shoulder.  It  was 
too  much  nappiucss  to  be  with  you 
here  on  earth;  but  to  live  in  the 
memory  of  your  future  fame  is  life 
enough  for  me.'* 

Paosias  interrupted  her  with  pas- 
sionate lamentations.  It  was  a  sad 
triumph  for  her  to  learn  in  them 
how  dear  she  was  to  him,  and  how 
well  content  he  would  be  to  give  up 
all  other  ties  of  hope  and  ambition 
ndiieh  the  world  held  for  him,  to 
preserve  the  young  life  rapidly  ebbing 
away.  To  be  sure,  these  were  mere 
words;  ttdten  from  his  art,  Pausias 
would  have  been  the  most  miserable 
man  alive,  uid  even  Glycera's  love 
have  utterly  failed  to  satisfy  or  console. 
But  he  did  not  think  so  then ;  and 
she— oh,  it  was  so  natural ! — believed 
every  syllable  he  told  her,  feeling 
strangely  happy  in  consequence.  And 
yet  there  was  no  selfishness  in  the 
neart  of  the  young  garland-wreather. 
She  would  not  for  worlds  have  pur- 
chased life  itself,  precious  as  it  seemed 
to  her  now,  at  such  a  sacrifice ;  but 


it  was  tweet  to  die  so  loved  and 
mourned. 

After  this,  Pausias  devoted  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  ^'Stephane- 
plocos.**  And  it  is  said  that  Glycera 
not  only  attired  herself  with  the 
most  studied  care,  but  even  painted 
her  face,  in  order  the  more  effect* 
uolly  to  conceal  the  fearful  ravages 
of  disease,  lest  the  original  freshness 
of  the  picture  should  be  destroyed ; 
or,  perhaps,  vrith  the  feminine  (ksire 
of  looking  better  in  her  lover's  eyes, 
not  only  at  the  present  moment,  but 
when  he  should  have  nothing  but 
that  portrait  left  to  remind  him  of 
the  past.  While  deceived  by  this 
womanly  device,  Pausias  continued 
to  indulge  a  wild,  vain  hope,  destined 
never  to  be  realised.  Sometimes  he 
would  advise  the  picture's  being  put 
aside  for  a  few  weeks,  until  she  was 
better;  looking  into  her  dark  eyes 
while  he  spoke  with  such  earnest 
scrutiny,  that  Glycera,  controlling 
the  suaden  impulse  which  she  Mt  to 
fling  herself  upon  his  bosom,  and 
tell  him  that  would  never  be,  an- 
swered only  by  light,  playful  words. 

Nay,  idler !  no  excuse,  or  I  shall 
think  you  have  some  other  work  on 
hand.  And  it  is  so  nearly  finished 
now,  and  so  beautiful  I — tne  flowers, 
I  mean" — added  the  girl,  with  a 
smile  and  a  blush. 

"Not  half  beautiful  enough;  and 
I  do  not  mean  the  flowers,  my  Gly- 
cera I  But  you  must  have  your  way, 
I  suppose  f 

"  To  be  sure ;"  and  she  went  and 
sat  down  in  her  usual  ]^aoe.  It  was 
a  strange  notion;  but  Pausias  could 
not  help  thinking  as  he  worked,  how 
many  flower- wreaths  had  faded  away 
nnce  the  picture  was  first  began. 

It  was  a  bright  summer  evening 
when  the  masterpiece  of  the  young 
artist  received  its  finishing  touch; 
and  he  called  to  Glycera  to  o(Hneand 
play  the  critic  as  she  used.  But  if 
there  were  any  faults,  she  could  not 
see  them  now  for  tears;  while  her 
gratedil  thanks,  blended  with  sweet 
praise,  fell  soothingly  on  his  ear. 
And  yet  she  seemed  strangely  sad, 
as  though  her  mission  were  at  an  end. 

It  was  a  wild  supposition ;  but  the 
Greek  ffirl,  looking  back  upon  the 
past,  felt  that  she  had  been  bom 
only  for  this  purpose— to  instil  into 
the  mind  of  her  artist-lover  a  gentler 
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and  more  refined  conception  of  the 
beautiful—to  win  him  into  a  new 
and  hitherto  untrodden  pathway  to 
the  temple  of  Fame — to  be  the  poetry 
of  his  youth— the  ajzent,  the  mcen- 
tive,  the  day-star  of  future  immor- 
tality !  a  portion  of  which  would  be 
reflected  back  upon  herself.  A  ro- 
mantic dream,  passing  early  away, 
and  idealising,  rather  than  mterfer- 
ing  with  the  sterner  duties  of  an 
active  and  glorious  manhood.  What 
happiness! — what  aprivilegefor  Glv- 
cera,  to  live  and  die  for  him  she 
loved!  How  many  would  fain  do 
likewise,  if  they  might !  And  who 
knows,  thought  the  young  dreamer, 
but  what  I  may  be  yet  permitted, 
invisible  to  mortal  eves,  to  be  his 
ministering  spirit  still!  A  bright 
smile  settled  like  a  eleam  of  sunlight 
upon  the  brow  of  the  maiden  as  she 
mused  thus ;  so  bright,  that  Fausias 
felt  awe-stricken  as  he  gazed,  for 
there  was  a  Rlory  m  it  not  of  earth. 

"Glycera,  said  he,  very  softly, 
**  of  whom  are  you  thinking  ?** 

"Need  you  ask r 

"But  you  smiled  so  strangely, and 
yet  so  happily.*' 

"Did  IP  Ah,  it  was  a  glad 
thought!" 

"May  I  not  know  it?** 

"  Not  now ;  wait  until  it  is  realised, 
and  then  I  will  whisper  it  to  you — it 
may  be  when  you  least  expect  it." 

Fausias  was  pleased  to  hear  her 
allude  to  the  ftiture,  little  dreaming 
how  vague  and  uncertain  a  thing  it 
was — ^how  rayless,  for  the  most  part, 
wanting  the  Christian's  hope  of  a  re- 
union with  the  beloved  m  heaven, 
or  that  it  was  the  unknown  future  to 
which  she  referred. 

That  night  Glycera  contrived  by 
a  thousand  innocent  and  gentle  wiles 
to  detain  her  lover  long  after  his 
usual  time,  and  3'et  it  only  needed 
for  her  to  have  told  him  how  ill  she 
really  was  and  he  would  never  have 

^■ni**AA      ItA*.     MMmSm.  V^^A 


seem  so  very  ill ;  and  it  might  have 
been  a  mere  womanly  devise  to  coax 
him  into  finishing  the  picture,  upon, 
the  completion  of  which  she  seemed 
to  have  set  her  whole  heart,  and  to 
laugh  gladly  within  himself  for  hav- 
ing been  so*  easily  duped.  Certainly 
she  was  much  changed,  but  it  might 
be  only  a  trifling  ifiness  that  would 
soon  pass  away  again.  How  apt  we 
are  in  believing  what  we  hope! 
Even  while  he  dreamed  thus,  Gly- 
cera was  no  more,  and  the  poetry  of 
his  life  died  with  her. 

It  is  probable  that  the  young  gar- 
land-maker fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
same  fatal  and  cureless  disease,  which 
still,  continues,  even  in  our  own 
time,  to  mark  out  for  its  victims  the 
gentlest  and  best-beloved  of  earth, 
gifting  them  with  a  treacherous 
beauty  that  mocks  and  deceives  the 
fondest  and  most  watchful  affection, 
and,  brightening  ever  toA^rds  its 
close,  lures  on  the  star  of  hope  and 
joy  only  for  it  to  set  in  tears  and 
darkness  over  the  grave ! 

Henceforth  Fausias  belonged  solely 
to  his  country  and  his  art,  whose  re- 
cords speak  of  him  from  time  to 
time,  it  is  ft*om  them  we  trace  the 
onward  progress  of  this  great  artist. 
Fausanias  mentions,  in  particular, 
two  pictures  of  his  at  Epidaunis,  of 
singular  merit :  one  a  Cupid  with  a 
lyre  in  his  hand,  his  bow  and  arrows 
lying  by  his  side;  the  other  being 
tne  fiimous  "Methe,**  or  drunken- 
ness. Subsequently,  however,  the 
debts  of  the  state  having  obliged  the 
Sicyonians  to  sell  their  pictures,  those 
of  Fausias  were  brought  to  Rome 
during  the  edileship  of  Scaurus, 
where,  as  we  learn  from  a  line  in  the 
Satires  of  Horace,  they  were  a  great 
object  of  veneration  to  the  connois- 
seui-s.  Some  idea  of  the  value  at- 
tached to  the  "  Stephaneplocos,"  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fi^ct  of  a  mere 
cojjy  of  it  being  purchased  by  L.  Lu- 
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roofs  and  ceilings  with  sUra 
or  arabesque  figures  CP^rticularly 
tooBc  of  temples)  was  of  very  old 
we.  To  his  skill  in  encaustic,  in 
winch  he  wfts  the  first  who  ever  ac- 
quired much  celebrity,  we  have  al- 
f»dy  alluded;  but,  more  than  all, 
^was  the  first  fiower-painter !  a 
wancb  of  art  wbicb,  under  the  magic 
tonch  of  the  great  fiower- painter  of 
our  own  day,  Mr.  Valentine  Bartho- 
">mew,  has  now  attained  to  the  high- 
est state  of  perfection,  almost  ceasmg 
^  become  one  in  its  exquisite  truth- 
nunesB  to  nature. 

One  historian  only  of  that  ancient 
period,  the  veracity  of  whose  state- 
n»enta  are  not  always  to  be  relied 
upon,  and  whose  smgle  testimony 
we  should  be  very  careful  in  admit- 
&ig,  has  ventured  to  hint  that  after 
Glycera's  death,  Pausias,  manlike, 
was  vrell  content  to  solace  himself 
with  a  new  affection.  Poor  Glycera ! 
And  yet  if  it  vras  so,  and  she  could 


have  known  it,  her  woman's  heart 
must  have  joyed  with  an  unselfish 
rejoicing  in  what  made  him  hapny 
toa  But  we  will  not  believe  it !  In 
the  romantic  annals  of  Greece  her 
name  alone  blends  with  that  of  her 
gifted  lover.    Fame  points  to  the 
"  Stcphaneplocoe,"  and  will  know  no 
other !    Reason  whispers  with  her 
cold,  mocking  smile,  that  it  might 
have  been  so,  bringing  a  whole  host 
of  past  and  present  experiences  to 
corroborate  her  words;  but  they  tre 
scarcely  heard  amidst  opposing  mul- 
titudes of  young  voices,  stroM  m 
their  sweet  and  loving  faith.  Whe- 
ther it  be  wiser  we  know  not,  but  it 
is  certainly  far  pleasanter  to  listen  to 
the  latter  and  believe,  in  spite  of  the 
sceptical  historian  before  mentioned, 
that  Glycera  had  no  rival  in  the 
affections  of  Pausias  save  his  art, 
which  her  presence,  her  love,  and,  it 
may  be,  even  her  early  death,  assisted 
to  perfect  and  refine. 
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Thk  popular  voice  places  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay  m  the  very  first  rank  of  con- 
temponury  speakers.  i/Those  who  are 
prepared  to  admit  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  most  distirjgtiished  and 
anccessfnl  of  untrained  speakers  and 
the  confessed  orators,  include  him, 
without  hesitation,  in  the  Litter  class. 
If  they  form  their  judgn,ent  merely 
from  reading  his  speeches  as  reported 
m  the  pai^rs,  certain]  v  they  have  am- 
ple ground  for  presumui^t^at  he  must 
be  a  man  of  no  ordina'3y  eloquence, 

^''^J^lT^]^^r''^\^^i^  pour 
*  f^,.^  ^V^*  "P^the  su^ect 
under  discussion,  whjJ^  i!««iio« 
with  a  masterly  sJdJlJ^^he  ha^^^^ 

aU  the  avaihiblep0int^*^^"^Ji^ 
off  with  such  ap^^-d 


feelings  of  the  momenjb  have  sub- 
Mded ;  and  in  this  point  of  view  they 
seem  to  be  regarded  by  the  general 
public.   An  equal  interest  and  ad- 
miration are  felt  by  that  compara- 
tively small  and  exclusive  section 
who  form  the  audience  in  the  House 
of  Commons.   When  it  gets  whis- 
pered about  that  Mr.  Macaulay  is 
likely  to  speak  on  a  particular  ques- 
tion, the  intelligence  acts  like  a  talis- 
man on  the  members.   Those  who 
may  not  take  sufficient  interest  m 
the  current  business  to  be  present  in 
the  house,  may  be  seen  hovering  in 
its  precincts,  m  the  lobbies,  in  the 
library,  or  at  Bellamy's,  lest  they 
should  be  out  of  the  way  at  the  right 
moment,  and  so  lose  a  great  intellect- 
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any  of  the  more  ordinary  or  vulgar 
means  of  obtaining  political  distinc- 
tion, or  of  exciting  the  popular  mind, 
is  of  itself  proof  enough  that  he  must 
possess  very  extraordinary  claims. 
In  thb  interest  and  admiration  we 
most  cordially  concur.  We  are  not 
going  to  question  the  aecuracy  of 
tnat  verdict  of  the  public  which 
places  Mr.  Macaulav  among  the  very 
nrst  orators  of  the  day ;  though,  per- 
haps, we  may  be  able  to  suggest 
grounds  for  a  more  discriminatmg 
criticism  and  judgment  than  he  is 
generally  subject^  to;  but,  before 
proceeding  to  do  so,  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  notice  some  peculiarities  in 
Mr.  Macaulay*B  political  position, 
and  of  the  means  by  which  he  has 
arrived  at  it,  which  illustrate  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner  the  woA- 
in^  of  the  constitution,  and  exem- 
plify the  real  freedom  of  our  institu- 
tions. 

The  theory  of  the  representative 
system  in  this  country  assumes  that 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  elected  by  the  ftree  choice  of  the 
people,  because  of  their  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  the  business  of  legislation. 
As  a  large  and  important  portion  of 
those  who  form  the  government  are 
chosen  from  the  representative  body, 
the  same  theory,  if  followed  out, 
would  further  assume  that  they  were 
so  selected  because  they  were  more 
distinguished  than  Uieir  compeers 
for  the  possession  of  those  qualities 
of  mind,  and  that  general  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
which  would  make  them  good  ad- 
ministrative officers.  This  is  the 
theory ;  but  the  practice  is  far  differ- 
ent. It  seems  almost  absurd  to  re- 
capitulate what  every  politician  as- 
sumes as  the  basis  of  his  calculations, 
and  every  newspaper  and  annual 
register  records.  Vet  this  familiarity 
with  the  facts  blinds  us  to  their  im- 
portance; and  we  are  not  a  little 
startled  when  told,  that  under  our 
representative  system,  which  wc  are 
80  ready  to  hold  up  to  the  world  as 
faultless,  intelligence,  knowledge  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  country,  and  gene- 
ral fitness  for  the  business  of  the  go- 
vernment, are  the  very  last  things 
thought  of  in  a  candidate  for  the 
sufirs^^es  of  the  people. 

Without  pushing  this  view  to  the 
extreme  conclusions  which  it  will 
naturally  bear,  it  may  be  observed 


that  in  practice  the  rank  or  proper^, 
or  local  influence,  of  a  candidate,  ob- 
tains more  influence  than  is  exactly 
consistent  with  the  perfection  of  tlj^ 
abstract  theory  of^  representation. 
County  members  are  more  often  re- 
turned by  this  kind  of  influence  than 
any  other.  The  son  of  the  great 
load  peer,  or  the  head  of  the  pre- 
ponderating fiimily  in  the  county, 
IS  naturally  looked  to  when  a  va- 
cancy occurs ;  and  he  would  be  re- 
garded as  next  door  to  a  madman, 
who  proposed  a  candidate,  because 
he  befieved  his  intelligence,  his  ex- 
perience, his  talents  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  qualified  him  for  the  poet 
of  member,  unsupported  by  any  par- 
ticular local  influence.  In  the  bo- 
roughs, rules  not  very  dissimilar 
prevail.  In  many  cases,  notwith- 
standing the  Beform-bill,  the  nomi- 
nation system  still  exists ;  and  here, 
as  under  the  old  system,  the  younff 
man  of  talent  who  has  his  polidad 
fortune  to  carve  out,  may  find  the 
door  open  which  is  to  lead  him  into 
parliament.  Where  the  boroughs  are 
in  this  respect  "  open,"  the  influence 
of  property,  direct  or  indirect,  is 
very  nearly  as  strong  as  in  the  coun- 
ties. The  leading  banker,  or  brewer, 
or  manufacturer  here,  stands  in  a 
position  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
of  the  man  of  family  in  the  more  ex- 
tended electoral  sphere.  He  is  return- 
ed, either  on  account  of  his  personal 
and  local  influence,  or  because  he  is 
the  blind  representative  of  some  **  in- 
terest ;*•  but  general  legislatorial  qua- 
lifications are  here,  as  elsewhere,  al- 
most the  last  things  required  from 
him.  It  is  true  that  the  borough 
representation  opens  the  door  of  par- 
liament to  commercial  men  of  high 
standing,  who  come  forward  on  their 
general  reputation,  and  not  on  any 
local  influence,  and  that  it  also  ushers 
into  parliament  that  very  important 
body,  the  lawyers  ;  but  these  are 
only  a  minority  of  the  whole.  There 
are  also  accidents  of  the  system, 
where  men  like  Mr.  Wakley  or  ^Ir. 
Duncombe  obtain  the  sumtigcs  of 
large  constituencies  democratically 
disposed,  by  the  usual  arts  and  prac- 
tices of  mob-orators. 

The  selections  made  by  the  aris- 
tocratic, or  governing  body,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  of  members  to  re- 
cruit from  time  to  time  the  ranks  of 
the  administration,  would  appear  to 
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k  iDineneed  by  prmeiples  or  habits 
Mtwfadly  different  from  those  which 
guide  the  eonstitueneies.  The  man 
of  talent,  but  without  an  alliance  with 
nobili^,  or  ostensible  wealth,  has 
scarcely  a  fair  chance  against  those 
who  may  cmuUne  those  advantages 
with  even  far  inferior  abilities.  Whe- 
ther this  be  a  good  or  a  bad  ^stem 
is  not  in  question,  thougjh  tnat  it 
should  so  universally  prevail  in  the 
face  of  a  watchful  public  is  prima 
fade  evidence  in  its  mvour.  It  does 
exist,  however.  A  Sir  Robert  Peel 
or  a  Lord  John  Russell,  forming  a 
government,  does  not  first  look  out 
ror  friendless  and  landless  men,  even 
though  their  lack  of  wealth  might 
only  obscure  the  genius  of  a  Ca- 
ning. No,  they  rather  are  disposed 
to  patronise  the  Charles  Woods  or 
the  Sidney  Herberts — very  clever 
men  and  excellent  administrative 
offieex8,lno  doubt,  but  whose  merits 
have  the  additional  weight  of  their 
near  relationship  to  two  several  earl- 
doms. The  heads  of  the  aristocratic 
parties  are  accustomed  to  look  to 
their  own  ranks  for  their  pupils  in 
the  science  of  government  and  their 
STKcessors  as  the  inheritors  of  power, 
unless  in  those  offices,  limited  in 
number,  which  are  filled  by  prac- 
tising barristers,  whose  professional 
posinon  and  success  in  the  house 
have  long  since,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
inhiated,  desi|fnated  their  future  po- 
rtion as  solicitor  or  attorney-general. 
For  all  these  reasons,  it  is  seldom  in- 
deed that  one  sees  in  the  higher  offi- 
ces of  government  men  wno  have 
pot  some  relationship  with  the  lead- 
ing nobility,  some  hereditary  politi- 
cal claim,  or  who  are  not  great  city 
or  money  lords,  or  barristers  with  an 
acknowledged  standing  and  reputa- 
tion, and  who  have  almidy  exhibited 
proofe  of  parliamentary  ability. 

Mr.  Macaulay  is  an  exception  to 
all  these  rules.  Although  he  is  a 
barrister,  he  does  not  practise  as  one, 
^t  legist,  his  parliamentary  standing 
in  no  way  depends  on  his  profession. 
Althougn  indebted  to  the  nomination 
ij^stem  tot  his  first  admission  to  par- 
liament, having  first  sat  for  tiie  Mar- 
quess of  Lan9downe*8  borough  of 
Cabe  bdbre  the  Reform-biU,  yet  he 
is  in  no  way  indebted  to  any  Wh^ 
ftmily  connexion  for  the  start  t\& 
gave  him  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
Still  less  is  oe,  or  has  he 


ever  been,  in  that  state  of  pditkal 
servitude  which  might  otherwise  ac- 
count for  his  r^>id  advance  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  an  ex- 
clusive aristocratic  party.  He  has 
boldly  asserted  the  most  lutra-liberal, 
almost  democratic  opinions,  alwa3rs 
tempered  by  the  refinement  of  a 
highly  cultivated  and  well-consti- 
tuted mind,  but  still  independent  and 
uncompromising.  It  is  to  his  parlia- 
mentary talents  that  he  is  almesl 
exclusively  indebted  for  his  advance- 
ment, and  in  this  respect  he  stands 
almost  alone  among  his  contempora- 
ries. It  is  because  he  is  a  distin- 
guished orator — an  orator  developing, 
perhaps,  into  a  statesman^that  he 
has  attained  the  rank  of  privy-coun- 
cillor and  cabinet  minister.  To  other 
great  men  of  the  day — to  such  men 
as  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
I^rd  Brougham,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
the  ability  to  address  assemblies  of 
their  fellow 'men  with  skill  and 
effect  has  been  a  powerful  ajgent  of 
their  political  success;  but  in  their 
cases  it  has  been  auxiliary  only,  not, 
as  in  the  instance  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
the  sole  means  of  coping  with  esta- 
blished reputations.  They  each  and 
all  had  either  birth,  social  position, 
or  the  advantage  derived  from  pro- 
fessional triumphs  at  the  bar,  as  an 
introduction  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  fr(Hn  time  to  time  have  been 
the  dispensers  of  honour  and  the 
nominators  to  office. 

The  high  political  rank  held  by 
Mr.  Macaulay,  then, — secured  as  it 
has  been  by  no  subserviency  to  the 
aristocracy  on  the  one  hand  nor  any 
attempts  to  build  power  on  demo- 
cratic influence  on  the  other— -is  a 
singular  instance  of  the  elasticity  of 
our  institutions,  and  of  the  opportu- 
nity afforded  in  the  practical  working 
of  the  constitution  to  men  of  talent 
and  conduct  of  raising  themselves  to 
the  highest  positions  in  the  state. 
Looked  at  witn  reference  to  the  rela- 
tive constitution  of  society  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  Macaulay,  by  means  so  lefpti- 
mate,  is  to  l)e  regarded  as  an  mfi- 
nitely  greater  triumph  of  mind  over 
aristocratic  exclusiveness  than  the 
prime-ministership  of  M.  Thiers  or 
of  M.  Guizot,  however  dazzling  or 
fiattering  to  literary  pride,  achieved 
as  each  was,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, amidst  the  disorganisation  of 
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society  following  a  revolution.  Mr. 
Macaulay*8  position,  too,  is  of  im- 
portance, not  merely  as  ri^rds  the 
past,  but  also  with  a  view  to  the  fu- 
ture. Events  seem  pointing  to  a 
period  when  the  aristocratic  influence 
will  be  exercised  less  directly  and 
generally  over  the  representative 
system  and  in  the  legislature.  If  it 
is  ever  destined  to  be  superseded  by 
the  commercial  or  even  the  popular 
influence,  how  desirable  it  is  that  con- 
stituencies so  tending  should  choose 
for  their  representatives  not  the  mere 
pledged  advocates  of  rival  "inter- 
ests, or  those  coarser  demagogues 
who  live  by  pampering  the  worst  ap- 
petites of  the  partiJly  instructwi, 
but  men  of  weli-trained  minds,  ini- 
tiated in  the  business  of  ^vemment, 
and  far  surpassing  their  accidental 
competitors  in  those  external  arts 
and  graces  of  the  political  adventurer, 
for  which,  strange  to  say,  the  least 
educated  audiences  display  the 
keenest  relish,  while,  by  so  doing, 
they  mark  their  own  just  appre- 
ciation. The  success  achieved  by  Mr. 
Macaulay— more  remarkable  and  sig- 
nificant tnat  it  was  in  opposition  to  the 
prejudices  and  remonstrances  of  some 
of  the  older  members  of  the  Whiff 
pturty,  opens  the  door  to  a  new  and 
an  mcreasing  class  of  public  men, 
who  would  devote  themselves  to 
politics  as  the  business  of  their  lives, 
as  others  give  themselves  up  to  science 
or  to  the  regular  professions,  who, 
from  the  very  nature  and  oriffm  of 
their  influence  would  find  tavour 
with  popular  constituencies,  anxious 
as  were  the  aristocrats  under  the  old 
system  to  secure  talented  and  well- 
trained  exponents  of  their  wishes  and 
opinions,  so  that  they  might  become 
a  real  and  active  power  in  the  state, 
and  not  merely  puppets  in  the  hands 
of  intriguing  and  ambitious  states- 
men. It  is  a  significant  fact,  as  con- 
nected with  this  theory,  that  Mr. 
Macaulay  should  be  the  representa- 
tive of  tne  second  metropohtaii  con- 
stituency in  the  empire. 

The  character  of  Mr.  Macaulay*s 
mind,  as  developed  in  his  various 
speeches  and  acknowledged  writings, 
eminently  qualified  him  for  the  part 
he  has  already  taken  in  the  political 
history  of  his  time,  and  that  which 
he  seems  destined  still  to  act.  It  is 
obvious  that  a  man  whom,  speaking 
relatively,  one  may,  without  offence, 


call  an  adventurer  —  a  title  which  it 
will  be  seen  is  not  in  his  case  meant 
as  a  reproach,  but  rather  as  by  com- 
parison an  honour — it  is  obvious  that 
such  a  man  must  have  some  very 
peculiar  qualities  of  mind,  so  to  have 
overcome  or  disarmed  the  most  jea- 
lous aristocratic  prejudices,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  has  made  his 
country,  and  at  l^bt  the  literary 
world  m  general,  ring  with  his  name ; 
while  his  conduct  as  a  politician  has 
by  no  means  been  characterised  by 
that  caution  and  dissimulation  which 
sometimes  carry  a  man  safely  through 
the  difficulties  -of  political  warfare, 
till  the  hour  has  come  when  he  con- 
ceives he  may  safely  declare  his  real 
sentiments,  and  stand  forth  to  the 
world  the  true  man  he  is.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay has,  almost  from  the  outset  of 
his  public  life,  boldly  avowed  the 
most  extreme  opinions  ever  counte- 
nanced even  in  the  most  desperate 
manoeuvres  of  faction,  by  the  heads 
of  his  party.  By  the  side  of  land- 
holders and  men  whose  standing  de- 

Sends  on  elective  influence,  he  has 
edared  himself  the  open  advocate 
of  the  ballot.  He  was  always  a-head 
of  his  party  on  the  Ck>rn-iaws ;  on 
all  the  other  great  popular  questions 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  they 
have  tampered.  Yet,  be  it  ever  re- 
membereo,  as  his  political  position 
was  not  created  by,  or  dependent  on, 
mob  influence,  but  rather  on  the 
favour  of  those  who  were  socially, 
though  not  intellectually,  his  supe- 
riors, he  risked  every  thing  by  tliis 
frankness.  He  might  have  played  a 
safer,  but  not  so  ^Id  or  glorious  a 
game,  if  he  were  not  far  above  the 
political  meanness  of  disguising  his 
opinions. 

There  is  a  fine  spirit  of  philosophi- 
cal statesmanship  animatmg  all  the 
political  thinking  of  Mr.  Macaulay, 
which  guides  him  safely  in  those 
dangerous  tracks  to  whicn  he  is  led 
by  his  intellectual  propensities.  His 
mind  has  been  trained  in  the  old 
forms,  and  in  its  full  strength  it  does 
not  repudiate  them.  In  this  respect 
h^  is  more  to  be  relied  on  as  a  poli- 
tician by  the  cautious,  than  even  the 
most  ol^Unate  adherent  of  the  status 
quo;  who,  in  most  cases,  gives  a 
strength  to  the  opinions  he  affects  to 
shun,  and  stings  to  fresh  energy  op- 
ponents he  pretends  to  despise.  Mr. 
Macaulay  neither  shuns  nor  despisef. 
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Ue  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  warnings 
derived  from  the  past,  orpredictions 
of  evil  in  the  future.  He  grapples 
with  every  propomtion  that  comes  in 
^  his  wav,  meeti]^  it  fairly  on  its  own 
ffround.  No  fear  of  explosion  with- 
Eolds  him  from  applying  his  intel* 
lectoal  test  to  the  new  element,  or 
from  appropriating  it  to  the  purposes 
of  pobttcal  science,  if  its  properties 
or  Its  facility  of  combination  inake  it 
a  desirable  ally.  A  new  opinion,  or 
a  new  movement  originating  in 
opinion,  is  either  discarded,  cruSied, 
dispoaed  of  at  once,  or  it  is  now  and 
for  ever  incorporated  in  the  S3r8tem 
he  has  raised  iqt  himself,  and  which 
he  is  alwa^  adding  to,  cementing, 
stroigtheiung,  never  weakening  or 
undennining.  He  looks  at  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  with  the  light  of 
the  past.  However  prospective  his 
purposes  ma^  be,  his  mind  is  retro- 

rtive  in  its  omnisation,  and  in 
intellectual  afiment  on  which  it 
has  fed  with  the  most  appropriating 
avidity.  However  new  may  be  nis  pro- 
positions or  his  views,  they  are  never 
cmde.  If  he  sometimes  appears  to 
Question,  and,  by  questioning,  to  un- 
dermiiie  and  destroy  the  most 
cherished  and  univer^y  admitted 
priDciples,  the  chances  are  that  he 
does  it  onlj^  to  divorce  them  ftom 
&Uacie8  wmch  tend  to  weaken  their 
efficacy.  He  separates  the  sound 
from  the  unsound,  in  order  to  unite 
it  again  to  fresh  and  undecayed  ma- 
terials. He  is  a  great  reconciler  of 
the  new  with  the  old.  It  is  his  de- 
Ikht  to  give  new  interpretations  to 
(mL  laws  and  forms  of  thought;  and, 
by  so  dcnng,  to  restore  their  original 
int^^iity.  With  all  his  brilliancy, 
although  it  is  one  of  his  distinguish- 
ing traits  to  touch  the  most  grave 
aiM  important  topics  in  that  light  and 
gracefu  spirit  which  has  made  him 
the  most  popular  essaj^  of  his  time ; 
notwithstanding  that  in  his  writing, 
and  even  in  his  speeches  on  congenial 
themes,  he  seems  led  captive  by  his 
imagination  to  an  extent  that  might 
make  the  common  doll  herd  fear  to 
yield  themselves  to  his  ^idance, 
there  is  not  among  the  politicians  of 
the  day  a  more  thoroughly  practical 
iQan  than  Mr.  Macaulay.  Although 
he  may  adorn  a  subject  with  the 
li^ts  afforded  b^  his  rare  genius, 
he  never  trifles  with  it.  The  grace- 
ful flowers  have  strong  props  and 
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stems  beneath,  to  bear  them  up 
against  rough  weather.  His  historical 
research  renders  him  a  living  link 
with  the  old  and  uncorrupted  con- 
stitution of  the  country.  He  can 
bring,  most  unexpectedly,  old  sanc- 
tions to  the  newest  ideas.  Thus  to 
allv  the  present  with  the  past,  is  the 
valuable  instinct  of  his  mind.  It 
operates  insensibly  as  a  great  j^uaran- 
tee  with  others  not  so  quick  and 
capable.  It  \b  also  a  living  and  ac- 
tive principle,  the  operation  of  whidi 
may  be  most  beneficial  in  contem- 
porary  politics.  By  it  antiquity  con- 
quers and  absorbs  novelty,  winch 
again  reanimates  the  old.  If  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  or  of  innovation,  or 
of  change,  or  of  indomitable  Englidi 
common-sense,  suddenly  breaks  awav 
the  legislative  barriers  behind  whic£ 
an  established  system  of  political 
things  has  entrenched  itself,  it  is  a 
great  source  of  confidence  to  those 
alarmed  at  defeat  as  well  as  those 
perhaps  equaUy  alarmed  at  success,  to 
know  that  the  invading  is  in  reality 
older  than  the  invaded ;  that  wh&t  is 
supposed  to  be  a  revolution  is,  in 
truth,  a  restoration  of  something  bet- 
ter than  that  which  was  swept  away. 
Mr.  Macaulay  looks  at  politiod  ques- 
tions in  this  reconstructive  spirit,  and 
hence  the  favour  with  which  he  is 
regarded  by  his  aristocratic  allies. 
He  has  all  the  boldness,  vigour,  and 
originality  which  democratic  oidnions 
inspire,  without  that  levelling  spirit 
which  makes  them  odious  and  dan- 
gerous. 

It  is  this  philosophic  and  statesman- 
like tone  whkh  gives  the  speeches  of 
Mr.  Macaulay  their  real  interest  and 
value.  The  more  grave  and  im- 
portant considerations  which  it  educes 
from  the  political  events  of  the  hour 
are  admirably  intermingled  and  in- 
terwoven with  them,  so  as  to  do  away 
altogether  vrith  the  appearance  of 
pedantry  and  dry  histoncal  disquisi- 
tion on  the  one  hand,  or  of  vague  and 
useless  political  theory  on  the  other. 
There  is  no  speaker  now  before  the 
public  who  so  readily  and  usefully, 
and  with  so  little  appearance  of  ef- 
fort, infuses  the  results  of  very  ex- 
tensive reading  and  very  deep  research 
into  the  common,  every-day  business 
of  parliament.  But  his  learning 
never  tyrannises  over  his  common 
sense.  If  he  has  a  parallel  ready  for 
aUnost  every  great  character  or  gr^t 
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event,  or  an  instance  or  a  dfetum 
from  some  acknowledged  authority, 
his  own  reason  does  not,  therefore, 
bow  with  implicit  deference,  making 
the  one  case  a  rule  for  all  time*  Hn 
speeches  on  the  Ref<mn-bill,  more 
especially  that  on  the  third  reading, 
were  remarkable  evidences  oi  the 
skill  and  readiness  with  which  he 
oould  bring  historical  instances  to 
bear  upon  immediate  political  events, 
without  being  at  all  embarrassed  by 
the  precedents.  His  mind  appears 
BO  admirably  organised,  his  stores  of 
memory  so  well  filled  and  so  instan- 
taneou£uy  at  hand,  that  the  right 
idea  or  the  most  happy  illustration 
seems  to  spring  up  at  exactly  the 
ri^ht  moment;  and  the  tram  of 
thmkin^  thus  aroused  is  dismisBed 
asain  with  equal  ease,  leaving  him  at 
liberty  to  pursue  thegeneiml  tenor 
of  his  argument.  There  is  very 
great  symmetry  in  his  speeches.  Tlie 
subject  is  adimnkbty  handled  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing,  delighting,  or 
arousing;  and  learning,  illustration, 
invective,  or  declamation,  are  used 
with  such  a  happy  art,  and  with  so 
equally  happy  an  abstinence,  that, 
when  the  speech  is  concluded,  you 
are  left  under  the  impression  thui 
every  thinff  material  to  a  just  judg- 
ment has  been  said,  and  the  whole 
theme  exhausted.  His  speeches  rend 
like  essays,  as  his  essays  read  like 
speeches.  It  is  imposdble  to  doubt 
that  they  are  {Mrepared  with  the  ut- 
most  care,  and  oommitted  to  monory 
before  delivery.  Thev  bear  internal 
evidences  of  this,  and  the  mode  of 
delivery  confirms  the  suspicion. 

The  speeches  made  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  when 
the  subject  nas  suddenly  arisen,  and 
preparation  is  impossible,  confirm,  by 
contrast,  the  belief  that  his  great 
displays  are  careflilly  conned  before- 
hand. There  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence oi  that  historical  allusion,  that 
happy  iUustration,  those  anti^etical 
sentences  and  paradoxical  arguments, 
which  characterise  his  formal  ora- 
tions. They  are  generally,  when 
thus  the  spontaneous  product  of  the 
moment,  most  able  and  vigorous  ar- 
guments on  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion, which  is,  in  most  cases,  placed 
in  an  entirely  new  light.  After  he 
has  spoken  on  such  occasions  as  these, 
the  debate  usually  takes  a  new  turn. 
Members  on  both  ndie  of  the  house 
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and  of  all  ranks  are  to  be  feond 
shaping  their  remarks,  either  in  con- 
firmation or  r^tatkm  of  what  Mr. 
Macaulay  has  said :  so  mfluential  is 
to  bold,  vigorous,  uncompromising 
mode  of  handling  a  question;  so 
acute  his  analysis,  so  firm  his  grasp. 
80  that  we  must  not  merely  look  at 
Mr.  Mateulay,  in  the  common  point 
of  view,  as  a  brilliant  spe^er  and 
accomplished  <Hrator,  delivering  essavs 
on  a  given  subject  adorned  by  all  the 
graces  of  style,  and  in  which  the 
imagination  preponderates  over  all 
else ;  we  must  also  regard  hhn  as  a 
practical  politician,  rcndy  at  every 
«meigeney,  and  exercising  by  the 
supenority  of  his  mind  an  aseendaacy 
over  the  councils  of  the  nation,  m 
mingles  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
persuasiv^ess  of  the  advocate  with 
the  impartiality  of  the  judge.  If  a 
judge  were  to  use  eloquence  to  in- 
sinuate on  the  minds  of  his  hearers 
the  justice  of  his  decision,  he  m^^t 
treat  his  subject  in  much  the  same 
style  as  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Macau- 
lay.  His  art  in  concealing  the  ma- 
chinery wiUi  which  he  works  on  his 
hearers  is  perfect.  There  is  no  m- 
pearance  of  a  plan,  yet  a  oarenil 
study  of  his  speeches  will  shew  that 
thev  are  constructed,  and  the  subjects 
and  trains  of  thought  disposed,  with 
the  utmost  skill.  There  is  no  ap- 
parent straining  after  graces  of  style 
or  peculiarities  of  dicSnon,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  8heil.  You  are  thiowh 
off  your  guard  by  the  simplicity  of 
the  language,  and  the  absence  of  all 
ambitious  eifort.  He  seems  nUher 
to  trust  to  the  deamess  of  his  case, 
and  the  impetuosity  and  perseveranoc 
of  his  advocacjr.  Yet  no  opportu- 
nity for  working  up  a  ^*pomt"  is 
neglected.  Exquisite  passages  are 
here  and  there  scattered  through  a 
speech,  yet  they  seem  to  fall  natu- 
rally into  the  argument,  although 
really  the  result  of  the  most  oaretul 
preparation.  His  perorations,  too, 
are  remarkable,  in  general,  for  their 
declamatory  energy,  their  sustained 
eloquence,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  stamp,  as  it  were,  the  argument 
or  theme  of  the  whole  speech  on  the 
mind  of  the  audience  at  parting. 
Grace  of  diction  is  throughout  muck 
secondary  to  vigour  m  thought 
But  Mr.  Macaulay  argues  much  in 
meti^hor,  though  never  for  the  me- 
taphor's sake*  mifiU  put  the  whole 
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teet  «f  ft  pwAMi  kitQ  an  api  and 
timfie  jUoatniftiw  with  a  suddeniiefis 
^laite  atariliug.  These,  and  an  ocea* 
ttoaal  antUh^  of  the  siinp^  kind, 
are  almost  his  only  departures  from  the 
style  of  ordinary  level  ^peaking.  His 
language,  at  the  aaoie  tuns,  is  always 
remtdkably  pure ;  and  for  ekganoe, 
it  is  unaurpaased.  There  are,  how- 
ever«  fiuilts  in  his  speaking.  For 
i«rtanctt»  he  will  sometunes  qpc»l  the 
effect  of  an  eloquent  passage  hy  a 
sudden  antithetical  allusion,  iuTolv- 
i^g  soma  vulgar  idea,  which  catches 
him  baeauae  of  the  o^rtunity  it 
alfocdfl  for  alliteration  or  contrast, 
and  which  he  thinks  humorous. 
This  is  in  bad  taste,  and  is  so  fiur  an 
evidence  of  his  want  of  a  keen  sense 
of  wit  ajid  humour.  Yet  itis  seldom 
that  there  is  even  this  alight  imd 
trivial  drawback  to  the  symmetry  of 
hisneeches. 

Admirable  as  Mr.  Macaulay's 
aeechea  are  on  pi^ier,  his  delivery  of 
then  altogether  belies  that  reputa- 
tioii  whicK  th^r  are  calculated  to 
diitain  £nr  him.  It  is,  perhaps, 
heightened  expectation  which  causes 
the  deep  diaapjpomtment  one  feehi  on 
bearing  him  the  first  Ume ;  oritnuiy 
be  that  his  de^Nts  oi  manner  and 
style  would  not  be  observed  were  the 
matter  he  uttws  <^an  inferior  order. 
Wbtttever  the  cause*  the  raell  is  in  a 
great  measure  broken.  Nature  has 
mot  gifted  hiov  either  in  voice  or  in 
person,  with  those  attributes  of  the 
orator  whish  help  to  £ucinate  and 
kmdle  a  i>opnlar  assembly.  With 
such  a  voice  and  aspect  as  Lord 
Denman,  how  infinitely  greater  would 
be  the  effect  on  his  audience  of  his 
undoubted  intellectual  pow^ !  Mr. 
Maeauky,  in  his  peraonal  impcaur- 
ance,  and  in  the  material  or  phy^cal 
part  of  his  oratory,  contradicts  alto- 
flether  the  id^  portrut  one  has 
KHnooied  on  reading  hk  ^eeches. 
lHvery  man  would,  oi  course,  have 
his  own  eq>ecial  halluqnstion ;  but 
the  chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the 
mi^orit^  woidd  have  associated  with 
his  sutjiect  every  physical  attribute 
of  the  mteUectual— investing  him  in 
imagination  with  a  noble  and  dig- 
niied  prcsaioe,  and  eq^edally  with  a 
voice  nt  to  give  utteraaoe  to  those 
fine  paflsages  of  declamation  with 
vduch  has  speeches  abound.  The 
contrast  of  the  reality  is,  in  many 
re^ectsystriking.  Nature  has  gnidgd 
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Mr.  Maoaulay  height  and  fine  pro- 
portion, and  his  voice  is  one  of  the 
most  monotonous  and  least  agreeable 
of  those  which  usually  beloi^  to  our 
countrymen  north  of  the  Tweed^a 
voice  weU  adapted  to  give  uttarance 
with  precision  to  the  conduwons  oi 
the  intelkd,  but  in  no  way  naturally 
formed  to  express  feeling  or  passion. 
Mr.  Maeanlajr  is  short  in  stature, 
round,  and  with  a  growing  tendtenc^ 
to  aldermanie  disprt^xtftions.  His 
head  has  the  same  rotundity  as  his 
body,  and  seems  stuck  on  it  as  firmly 
as  a  pud'head.  This  is  nearlv  the 
mm  of  his  personal  ddects ;  all  else, 
except  the  voice,  is  certainly  in  his 
&vour.  His  Ace  seems  litendly  in- 
stinct with  expresskm ;  the  eye,  arnve 
all,  full  of  de^  thought  and  meaning. 
As  he  walks,  or  rather  rtn^les, 
along  the  street,  he  seems  as  if  in  a 
state  of  total  alistraction,  unmindAil 
iji  all  that  is  going  on  around  him, 
and  solely  occupied  with  his  own 
working  mind.  You  cannot  help 
thinking  that  literature  with  him  is 
not  a  mere  profesnon  or  pursuit,  but 
that  it  has  almost  grown  a  part  of 
himself^  as  though  hiaUmcal  pro- 
blems or  analytiod  criticism  were  a 
part  of  his  daily  and  regular  intel« 
lectual  food. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
same  abstractkm  is  still  his  chief 
characteristic.  He  enters  the  honae 
with  a  certain  pole-star  to  guide  him 
— ^his  seat ;  how  he  reaches  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  a  process  unknown  to 
him.  8eated,  he  fohis  his  arms  and 
sits  in  ttlence,  seldom  i^ieaking  to  his 
colleagues,  or  appearing  to  notice 
what  is  going  forward.  If  he  has 
prepared  himself  ibr  a  ^eeeh,  it  will 
be  remarked  that  he  comes  down 
much  earlier  than  usual,  being  very 
much  addicted  to  qpeaking  before  the 
dinner-honr,  when,  of  course,  his 
m»M>ry  would  be  more  likd^  to 
serve  him  than  at  a  later  hour  in  the 
night,  «Ker  having  endured  for  hours 
the  hot  atmosph^  of  the  house,  and 
the  disturbing  infiuences  ni  an  ani- 
mated debate.  It  is  observable,  too, 
that,  on  such  occasions,  a  greater 
Bumber  of  members  than  usual  may 
be  seen  loitmng  about  the  house. 
An  opemag  is  made  in  the  discus* 
sion,  and  ha  rues,  or  rather  darts  up 
ixoai  his  seat,  plui^gtiig  at  once  into 
the  very  heart  of  his  sul»)€ct,  without 
jexordium  or  afQh)getiapfefooe.  In 
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fact,  you  have  for  a  few  seconds 
heard  a  voice,  pitched  in  alto, 
monotonous,  and  rather  shrill,  pour- 
ing forth  words  with  inconceiv- 
aUe  velocity  ere  you  have  become 
aware  that  a  new  speaker,  and  one 
of  no  common  order,  has  broken  in 
upon  the  debate.  A  few  seconds 
more,  and  cheers,  perhaps  from  all 
parts  of  the  house,  rouse  you  com- 
pletely from  your  apathy,  compelling 
you  to  follow  that  extremely  voluble 
and  not  very  enticing  voice  in  its 
rapid  course  through  the  subject  on 
which  the  speaker  is  entering  with  a 
resolute  determination,  as  it  seems, 
never  to  pause.  You  think  of  an 
express  train  which  does  not  stop 
even  at  the  chief  stations.  On,  on 
he  speeds,  in  full  reliance  on  his  own 
momentum,  never  stopping  for 
words,  never  stopping  for  thoughts, 
never  halting  for  an  mstant,  even  to 
take  breath,  his  intellect  gathering 
new  vigour  as  it  proceeds,  hauling 
the  subject  after  hun,  and  all  its  pos- 
sible attributes  and  illustrations,  with 
the  strength  of  a  giant,  leaving  a  line 
of  light  on  the  pathway  hismmd  has 
trod,  till,  unexhausted,  and  apparently 
inexhaustible,  he  brings  this  remark- 
able effort  to  a  close  by  a  perora- 
tion so  highly  sustained  in  its  de- 
clamatory power,  so  abounding  in 
illustration,  so  admirably  fhunra  to 
crown  and  clench  the  whole  oration, 
that  surprise,  if  it  has  even  begun  to 
wear  on,  kindles  anew,  and  the 
hearer  is  left  utterly  prostrate  and 
powerless  by  the  whirlwind  of  ideas 
and  emotions  that  has  swept  over 
him. 

Yet,  although  you  have  been 
astonished,  stimulated  to  intellectual 
exertion,  thoroughly  roused,  and 
possibly  even  convinced,  no  impres- 
sion whatever  has  been  made  by  the 
orator  upon  your  feelings ;  nor  has 
he  created  any  confidence  in  himself 


.i.  1  


how  often  he  appears  to  be  in  want 
of  a  thought,  a  word,  or  an  illustn- 
tion !  He,  as  it  were,  lets  you  into 
the  secret  of  his  difficulties,  and  so  a 
sort  of  friendship  grows  up.  Yon 
see  him  making  up  for  his  part;  be 
does  not  keep  you  before  ithe  curtain 
and  then  tir  to  dazzle  you  with  his 
spangles  and  fine  feathers ; — so  yoa 
acqmrc  a  confidence  in  him.  Not  so 
Mr.  Macaulay.  He  astonishes  yon, 
queUs  your  faculties ;  but  he,  at  the 
same  time,  keeps  you  at  a  distance. 
Always  poweriul  and  influential  as 
he  must  be  in  the  councils  of  his 
part^f  ,  he  would  never  have  a  follow- 
ing in  tiie  countiy.  He  is  too  di* 
dactic  He  never  thoroughly  warms 
up  his  audience.  It  is  not  his  de- 
fective vdce,  for  Mr.  Shell  is  as  badly, 
if  not  worse  off  in  this  respect ;  yet 
what  a  flame  he  can  kmdle !  The 
cause  lies  in  his  inveterate  habit  of 
preparing  his  speeches,  even  to  the 
very  words  and  phrases,  and  com- 
mittmg  them  to  memory  long  before 
the  hour  of  delivery.  Partial  pre- 
paration is  allowable  in  the  greatest 
orators.  Exordiums,  and  perora- 
tions, and  the  general  sketch  of  the 
speech  mav  well  be  arranged  and 
shaped  beforehand;  but  let  some 
scope  be  left  for  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  The  greatest  uioughts  are 
often  those  struck  out  by  the  mind 
when  at  heat:  in  debate  they  are 
eaught  np  by  minds  in  a  congenial 
state.  Even  a  lower  order  of  excel- 
lence will  at  such  times  produce  a 
greater  effect.  It  is  wondemd,  how- 
ever, how  well  Mr.  Macaulay  con- 
trives to  adapt  these  cool  productions 
of  the  closet  to  temperaments  ex- 
erted by  party.  If  a  counterfeit 
could  ever  stand  competition  with 
the  reality,  these  mock-heroics  of  Mr. 
Macaulay  certainly  would  not  have 
the  worst  chance.  When  he  is  called 
up  suddenly,  under  circumstances 
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Tbb  year  just  expired  will  be  ever 
memorable  for  its  outburst  of  zeal  in 
iavoor  <^  locomotion;  a  wild  and 
grand  enthusiasm  in  the  noble  cause 
of  cause-ways,  was  kindled  in  the 
gmeral  European  bosom,  and  all  our 
energetic  spirits  took  to  the  road.** 
To  bring  out  a  new  line  was  the  ia- 
Tourite  occupation  of  genius,  as  with 
the  painter  of  old,  mtUa  dies  sine 
Umed.  Most  of  these  projected  itine- 
raries have  their  plans  and  sections 
safehr  lodged  behind  the  scaffoldmg 
in  Whitehall ;  and  there,  when  dulv 
nfled,  will  perhaps  be  found  excel- 
lent materifUs  for  a  complete  illus- 
trated ""hand-book**  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  adjacent  islands.  As  to  those 
parties  who,  less  fortunate,  have  bro- 
ken doum  in  their  attempt  to  effect  a 
lodgement  for  their  contemj^ated 
roads,  either  at  the  Board  of  Trade 
or  (sadder  still)  at  the  office  of  the 
Aceonntant-general,  we  would  re- 
ecHnmend  them  to  write  (if  they 
have  the  genius  to  do  it)  a  book  like 
the  present,  descriptive  of  the  coun- 
try traTersed,  with  all  its  engineer- 
ing Ihcilities  and  other  attractions, 
acHiing  anecdotes  of  levelling,  active 
and  passive,  and  of  hospitalities  en- 
jqyea  along  the  line.  If  they  do,  we 
s^ttll  peruse  theur  narrative  with  cu- 
rions  mterest :  if  they  do  not,  why, 

**  Down  among  the  dead  men, 
Down  among  the  detd  men,  let  them 
lie." 

We  come  to  the  subject  before  us. 
Projects  of  eastern  itmeraries  have 
been  pretty  rife.  Mr.  Kin^lake*s 
mat  BMen  line  was  earl^r  m  the 
field,  and  a  decided  fkvourite  with 
the  public  They  paid  up  f^edv 
upon  it  a  third,  and  even  a  fourth 
Cful,  whidi  has  just  been  made,  is  in 
the  act  of  being  responded  to.  Sti- 
mulated by  honourable  rivalry,  Mr. 
ExjoT  Wajlbubton  put  forth  early 
in  the  year  a  competmg  route  from 
England  eastwards;  we  allude,  of 
course,  to  the  "*  Cross  and  Crbscsht** 
junction,  which  got  its  deposits  readily 
enough,  and  sull  holds  its  ground. 


A  Mr.  Hill  subsequently  submit- 
ted his  scheme,  the  ^^Turbak  and 
Tiara  ;**  but,  in  spite  of  that  designa- 
tion, it  made  but  little  head-way 
with  capitalists.  For  this  we  could 
assign  many  reasons,  were  we  in- 
clined still  farther  to  depreciate  a 
concern  already  verv  low  in  the 
market,  but  we  forbear;  nor  shall 
we  notice  harshly  a  meditated  un- 
dertaking by  a  projector  of  our  own 
metropoOs,  to  be  called  "the  Cut- 
LBTT  and  BL  Kabob,**  provieionally 
registered,  which,  whUe  yet  in  em- 
bryo, had  to  be  abandoned  on  the 
crash  occasioned  by  The  Times. 

It  would,  in  fact,  seem  madness  to 
advertise  a  new  project  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  a  market  deluged  with 
Oriental  scrip ;  but  the  very  circum- 
stance of  the  promoters,  Messrs. 
Chairman  and  Itoll,  coming  out  at 
this  juncture,  seems  to  us  a  proof  of 
their  confidence  in  the  sounoness  of 
the  plan,  and  its  perfect  readiness  to 
meet  the  eye  of  scrutin}r.  We  have 
accordingly  examined  this  route  from 
"ComhUl  to  Cairo;**  and  we  find, 
that  though  the  termini  are  the  same 
as  with  other  undertakings  in  this 
direction,  the  averu^  level  is  con- 
siderably higher.  We  farther  disco- 
ver, that  it  is  a  strictly  atmospheric 
line,  laughing  gas  being  the  athmos 
by  whi^  the  train  of  thought  is 
hurried  forwards;  some  of  the  gra- 
dients being  gracefully  borrowed 
from  the  Oradus  ad  Famassum,  the 
curves  approximating  generally  to 
HooARTH*s  "line  of  beauty;**  and 
the  gauge  of  the  raillery  being 
throughout  of  the  broadest  charac- 
ter. 

But  who  is  TiTMABSH  ?  Such  is 
the  ejaculatory  formula  in  which 
public  curiosity  gives  vent  to  its  igno- 
rant impatience  of  pseudononymous 
renown.  Who  is  Micbabl  Anoblo 
TiTMABSH  ?  Such  is  the  note  of  m- 
terrogation  which  has  been  heard  at 
intervals  these  several  seasons  back, 
among  groups  of  elderly  loungers  in 
that  row  of  clubs.  Pall  Mall  ;  from 
fairy  lips,  as  the  light  wheels  whirled 
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along  the  row  called  "  Rotten and 
oft  amid  keen-eyed  men  in  that 
grand  Father  of  rows  which  the 
children  of  literatnre  eall  Patbb 

NOSTEB. 

The  inquiry  is  not  irrelevant.  Is 
he  a  man  or  a  myth  ?  a  human  or  a 
hoax  ?  Liveth  he  in  the  flesh  among 
us  Av)^  ^M-Mri,  taking  his  chop  at 
the  Gakkick,  his  omelette  souiflee  <»r 
vol-au-vent  at  the  Reform  ? 

"  Superstne  ac  vescitar  ftur& 
^there&  V*  JEneid,  lib.  ir. 

Or  like  Isaac  Bickerstaff,  Junius, 
and  Geoffiry  Crayon,  setting  habeas 
corpus  at  deflance,  is  he  hut  an  um- 
bratile,  incorporeal  sham,  a  mock- 
ery, a  delusion,  and  a  snare  ?** 

This  problem  has  been  variously 
and  oonflictingly  solved,  as  in  the  par- 
allel case  of  the  grim  M  Stat  nomhuis 
umbra.  There  is  a  hint  in  both  In- 
stances  of  some  mysterious  connex- 
ion with  the  remote  regions  of  Ben- 
gal, and  an  erect  old  pigtail  of  the 
E.I.C.S.  boasts  in  the  *'horizontar* 
jungle  off  Hanover  Square,  of  hav- 
ing had  the  dubious  advantage  of 
his  pei^nal  acqui^tanoeship  in 
tapper  India,  where  his  I.O.U.^swere 
mgned  Major  Goijah  Gahaoan  ; 
and  several  i^)eoimens  of  that  docu- 
mentary character,  in  good  preserv- 
ation, he  offers  at  a  low  figure  to 
amateurs. 

This  statement  of  old  Mulliga- 
tawny must  still,  we  u>prehend,  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt ;  for  one  of 
our  own  set  swears  to  having  met  this 
writer,  not  long  since,  at  Stnt^rd,in 
that  rather  slow  gasthof,  the  Koenig 
von  Wirtemberg,  whence  he  hailed  as 
the  Hon.  Auqvstus  Firz-BooniiB, 
and  went  through  a  series  of  adven- 
tures of  a  purely  lesthetic  class.  To 
have  fascinated  as  hedidthelovelvand 
lively  Fraulein  von  GfibWeduclc,  he 
must  (adopting  the  previous  theory) 
not  only  have  bad  two  heads  to  his 
individual  shoulders,  like  the  black 
eagle  of  Austria,  but  also  renewed 
his  youth  like  the  eagle  of  the 
Psalmist.  Indeed,  on  this  latter 
point  his  longevity  would  seem  to 
rival  that  of  Frederic  Barbarossa,  in 
Victor  Hugo's  TrUogie,  if  we  are  to 
credit  a  statement  from  the  drunken 
old  gatekeeper  of  the  late  venerable 
and  recently  demolished  prison  of  her 
most  gracious  majesty,  the  Fleet. 


In  that  locale  this  dfponent  sayeth 
that  his  own  father  and  predecessor 
in  ofiice  "  had  knowed  his  honour,'* 
and  often  had  him  in  that  establish- 
ment, his  name  on  the  books  being 
entered  B arbt  Lyndon,  Esquire.  It 
appears  his  htch  was  vanous,  but 
Mr.  Justice  Fielding  frequently  came 
to  his  assistance,  from  whom  ^d 
with  whom)  he  imbibed  much.  The 
XX.  ex-doorkeeper,  who  still  hovers 
about  the  "dear  ruin,"  and  roams 
among  the  cabbages  of  Farringdon 
Market,  "verdantly  still,"  thinks  he 
"seed  his  honor  of  late,  by  moon- 
light, a  standing  close  by,  quite  seedy 
and  sornnvful-fike."   Most  probable 
tale !  for  was  not  the  Fleet  one  of 
our  ancient  institutions?  and  so  few 
are  idlowed  to  remiun,  that  it  must 
go  to  the  heart  of  a  true  Briton  to 
witness  their  successive  and  precon- 
certed downfall.   Where  is  all  this 
to  end  ?   Go,  reader,  to  Farringdon 
Street,  and  there  ponder  on  the  pe- 
rishability of  what  our  forefathers 
thought  indestructible!   There,  on 
that  waste  ground,  there  was  the 
Fleet!    C&ssibus  hie  locus  I  Drop 
a  tear  (ma  furtha  lagrima)  on  the 
truly  classic  spot!   It  helps  one  to 
go  and  see  where  the  Greeks  en- 
camped for  so  many  generations, — 

"  Juvat  ire  et  Dorica  castra 
Desertosque  videre  locos  littusque  relic- 
lum." 

Yet,  somehow,  the  ijlace  is  sacred  to 
its  aboriginal  traditions.  Hence! 
avaunt!  'tis  holy  ground!  The 
Greeks  will  stick  by  it  still.  The 
"  Direct  Manchester  (JRemhigtoviis 
line)"  have  pounced  upon  it  for  the 
terminus  of  their  "Railwat." 

Let  us  back  to  nos  mautons.  But 
which  mutton?  Cumm  pecusf  to 
speak  with  the  shepherd  of  Mantua. 
For.  as  if  to  thwart  all  efforts  at 
establishing  our  author's  individual- 
ity, lo!  another  deponent  flings  ad- 
ditional confusion  on  the  inrauiry. 
Ay,  a  liveried  flunkey,  at  the  Dowa- 
ger Lady  Wmterbottom's,  in  Berke- 
ley Square,  is  seen  to  give  a  knowing 
wmk  as  he  reads  the  announcement 
of  this  book  in  The  Times.  Can  it 
all  be  true  what  is  freely  asserted  in 
that  neighbourhood  concerning  a 
FOOTMAN  of  the  regulation  stature, 
with  a  literary  turn  and  keen  habits 
of  observation,  a  quondam  corre- 
spondent of  our  Q\m — ^AUTHOR,  in 
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fact,  of  two  epi^ary  rohsaoeB*  of 
whldi  the  ]^hli8ber  atotts  that, 
notwHhstandiQg  the  vast  demand  for 
them  at  the  ftir  of  Leipdc,  Bome  few 
copies  remain  unsold?  With  these 
dim  recollections,  to  which  the  prism 
of  memory  gives  a  yellowish  tinge,  is 
there  not  associated  the  phenomenon 
of  the  same  author's  recent  appear- 
ance, in  a  fragmentary  form,  to  wit, 
in  a  certain  i>iabt  recording  the 
astounding  fortunes  of  Jambs  db  iJi 
PujcHB,  £bq-)  a  personage  who,  in 
the  recent  &rment  about  railwi^ 
appears  to  hare  risen  to  the  top,  like 
the  froth  on  a  pot  of  porter  ?  Here 
be  abundant  materials  for  bewilder- 
ment, and  we  are  dumbfoundered 
accordingly. 

With  all  the  "aids  to  reflection" 
supplied  to  a  pensive  public  in  the 
fon^in^  statements,  is  there  not 
"  much  uiat  mav  give  us  pause  tfpon* 
dered  fittio^y  ?  '  Does  not  the  whole 
subject  of  pseudonon^pious  author- 
^tipri^  before  one  in  its  awM  phan- 
tasmagory?  Fain  would  we  here  talk 
of  Tom  Moore*8  veiled  Pbophbt, 
and  denounce  with  the  philanthro- 
pist Buckingham,  and  the  poet  Buhn, 
those  "hollow  hearts  that  toear  a 
vuukP  if  our  present  and  proper 
business  were  not  just  now  to  eluci- 
date the  mjrsteries  of  Michael  Angelo 
Titmaish.  Have  we  not  met  this 
literary  malefactor  beibre,  even  under 
hispresent  disguise  ? 

We  stoutly  assert,  that  of  a  Pa- 
rimm  Sketch-Book,  by  this  author, 
the  usual  number  of  copies  were  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall  as  far  back 
as  1839,  when  it  was  generally  found 
to  contain  so  many  mischievous  as- 
sertions and  dangerous  hints,  that 
Mr.  Gbakt  was  compelled  to  rectify 
all  these  fallacies  and  misstatements 
in  a  subsequent  work  of  his  own, 
Paris  and  Us  People.  To  have  sug** 
gested  the  subie^  to  so  eminent  a 
pen  was  in  itself  some  compensation 
tor  the  malice  of  that  book, — 

"  Bright  things  \\kw^  their  foil, 
T  is  to  a  Beotley  that  we  owe  a  B<^le." 

In  (Virther  illnstratien  of  which,  when 
this  "Titmarsh"  went,  in  1842,  to 
the  flister  island,  and  published  an 
TttiSH  8keleh'Sook^\  fhll  of  the  most 
atermfng  views  and  startling  para- 


doxes, the  inde&tigahls  Mr.  Grant 
dogffedly  pursued  him  thith^  with 
histmpressims  oflrdomd  (1844),— 

Karu  antecedentem  sceleatum, 
Deseniit  ped<»  poena  olaado 

that  is  to  saj^,  there  is  a  prosaical  m 
well  as  poetical  justice ;  an  evening 
of  devilled  turkey-1^  and  cham- 
pagne is  soberly  followed  by  next 
moming*B  red  herring  and  soda 
water. 

Wild  and  reckless  as  Trr  shewed 
himself  in  Ireland,  yet,  in  one  re- 
spect, his  caution  was  exhibited.  He 
Old  not  &11  into  the  fetal  mistake  as 
to  the  fkcial  angle  of  the  Celtic 
ladies,  since  then  become  so  awihl  a 
matter  with  The  Tmai  Commis- 
sioner, for  whom  the  fate  of  Orpheus 
at  the  hands  of  the  spteUB  moires  of 
Cunnemara  would  not  be  too  much 
retributive  reven^.  Very  different 
was  his  appreciation  of  Irish  lasses. 
Ex.gr,:-' 

**  Beauty  is  not  rare 

In  the  landofPaddj, 
Fair  beyond  compare 

Is  Peg  of  limnaTaddy ; 
Had  I  HoxBR*s  Ere, 

Or  that  of  Serjeant  Taddy, 
*Ti8  then  Td  strike  the  1vre» 

Tor  Peg  of  Limnavaddy  !  ** 

Nor  was  it  in  vain  that  he  de- 
picted and  deplored  the  unutterable 
squalor  of  Maynooth.  Spring  Rice 
quoted  htm  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Grant's  account 
read  bv  Fox  Maule  in  the  Commons. 

So  wr  we  have  traced  our  author, 
but  here  another  transformation  oc- 
curs. The  attendance  on  agricul- 
tural dhmers,  and  the  fkttening  effect 
of  Irish  provisions  generally,  with 
Petee  Puacaix's  particular  hospi- 
talities, seem  to  have  combined  to 
swell  him  into  unusual  dimensions; 
for,  no  longer  recognisable  as  Ht- 
marsh  on  lus  return,  he  burst  upon 
the  town  as  the  **  Fat  Contributor  " 
to  Pm(A^  in  which  capacity,  when 
we  last  heard  of  him,  he  had  deter- 
mined to  travel  in  the  East,  had  "  let 
his  mnstachios  grow,"  and  embarked 
on  the  Orient^  Steam  Company's 
vessel,  the  BuaaoMPooTKa. 

Here  a  feeling  of  incredulity  will 
naturally  come  upon  the  reader. 


*  The  Yelbwplush  Correspondence.   2  vols.    Canningham  and  Mortimer. 

-f  Tbe  Irish  Slwldi-Boolr.    By  M.  A,  Titmateh.  «  vols.  ^,^l^^^(2t)?f^le 
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Must  he  admit  all  this  multifonnity 
in  nngle-lumded  authorship,  and  do 
not  80  many  irreconcfleable  phases 
stagger  belief  in  one  persisting  indi- 
Tiduality?  We  refer  the  doubtful 
on  this  point  to  that  celebrated  work 
the  Veit^es  of  Creation^  in  which 
the  grand  doctrine  of  pboobbssive 
]>sv£ix>F£MEKT,  loug  knowu  to  the 
initiated,  is  put  in  a  popular  shape. 
The  famous  "nebular  theory**  is  there 
reproduced  and  expounded,  and,  as 
^with  the  planet  we  inhabit,  so  various 
stages  of  pre-existence  may  be  presum* 
ed  to  have  been  gone  through  by  our 
author.  That  the  fat  contributor 
to  Punchf  now  revolving  in  his  full 
rotundity,  may  have  previously  ex- 
isted in  an  attenuated  and  otherwise 
diluted  form,  is  but  a  simple  hypo- 
thesis, familiar  in  its  process  to  the 
student  of  geodesical  transmutation. 
The  early  rarefied  and  scatter-brain 
period  has  been  only  condensed  into 
cohesion  and  comparative  solidity. 
The  primitive  or  barry  Lyndonian 
epoch,  recognisable  by  traces  of 
quartz,  is  succeeded  by  the  Fitz- 
fioodle  formation,  amid  broken  strata 
and  detritus.  M&jor  Goliah  Gaha- 
gan  is  but  a  sort  of  mastodon  or  me- 
gatherium, dug  up  to  bear  evidence 
of  a  former  intellectual  organisation, 
while  that  peculiar  stage,  viz.  the 
Yellowplush  period,  corresponds  to 
the  ichthosaurian  or  lizard  era  of 
animal  life  on  our  globe. 

If  this  theory  is  not  deemed  con- 
clusive, then  must  we  take  refuge  in 
the  books  of  Hindoo  theology,  and 
(as,  in  point  of  fact,  our  author  is  an 
mvr»x^itf  of  Calcutta)  refer  to  the  va- 
rious incarnations  of  Visii ou,  in  imi- 
tation of  whom  this  wayward  genius 
may  be  supposed  to  incorporate  him- 
seli  in  a  variety  of  manifestations. 

PuircH  himself,  in  whom  he  is  now 
embodied  as  a  most  pinguidinous 
contributor,  was  not  always  Punch. 

Dear  Tom,  this  brown  fug  which  now 
foams  with  mild  ale 
Wm  once  Toby  Philpot,  a  merry  old 
«onL" 

He  was  once  a  Greek  deity,  and 
called  Pan.  Then,  as  now,  he  played 
on  the  pandean  pipe,  and  wielded  a 
truncheon,  though  as  yet  he  had 
neither  dog  nor  Judy ;  the  essential 
feature,  however,  i,e.  the  aboriginal 
nose,  was  already  developed.  Long 
flourished  he  in  early  Greece,  when 
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Music,  heavenly  old  maid!  now  pre- 
siding at  the  Ancient  Concerts,  wai 
yet  in  her  teens, — he,  no  doubt,  was 
among  the  "  passions**  who 

"  Thronged  around  her  magic  cell." 

Of  course,  before  his  marriage  with 
the  present  Mrs.  P. 

Suddenly,  after  many  years  of 
rous  existence,  a  voice  was 
among  the  Cyclades,  to  the 
effect  that  Pan  was  dead, — «r«x«Ai  • 
n«»  (vide  Plutarch)  ;  but  was  it  so  ? 
The  undying  one,  not  he !  'Twas 
only  a  sham  to  cover  his  retreat 
from  a  numerous  body  of  ruthless 
creditors.  He  simply  changed  his 
name  and  address,  appearing  at  the 
imperial  court  of  Kome  under  a  va- 
riety of  aliases — Plautus,  Pnblius  Sy- 
rus,  Flaccus,  nay,  occasionally  Naso : 
and  how  his  influence  was  suddenly 
felt — ^how  he  himself  improved  on 
the  transfer,  is  attested  by  the  face- 
tious TuUy,  a  good  judge.  **  Ronund 
sales  salsiores  sunt  quam  UU  AtHcO" 
rum**  The  manner  of  his  dis- 
appearance in  the  wreck  of  the 
itoman  empire  is  probably  ex- 
plained in  some  of  the  Byzan- 
tine hbtories,  though  the  circum- 
stance is  pretermitted  by  Mr.  Gibbon. 
He  turned  up,  however  (we  knew 
he  would),  at  the  revival  of  letters, 
in  the  shape  of  a  distorted  old  statue 
in  the  Piazza  Navona^  and  assumed 
the  name  of  Pasquin. 

To  Rome  he  stuck  as  long  as  that 
capital  continued  to  be  the  brains- 
box  as  well  as  cash-box  of  Europe ; 
but  having  his  own  misgivings  or  an 
approaching  diminution  in  both  re- 
spects, he  crossed  the  Alps  with  Ra- 
BBLAis.  Awhile  was  he  uncertain 
whether  to  fix  in  France  or  Spain, 
till  the  latter  preponderating  in  the 
balance  of  power,  we  find  him  esta- 
blished on  the  other  side  of  the 
Pvrenees,  donk^-bome  through  the 
pleasant  towns  of  Andalusia,  under 
the  form  of  Sancho  Panza.  In  that 
character  he  is  (wrongfully)  accused 
of  having 

"  Laughed  Spain's  chivalry  away/' 

The  secret  causes  of  Spanish  down- 
fall, and  the  melancholy  lesson  to  be 
thence  learned,  being  far  removed 
from  a  laughing  matter,  most  as- 
suredly. Be  that  as  it  may,  when 
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roMt,  we  find  our  friend  Panch  still 
•i  head-qnsrters,  this  Ume  in  the 
shape  of  Scabbon.  As  soch,  he  kept 
the  eoort  alive  till  that  old  king  be- 
came (as  his  wife  Jndj  said)  no  longer 
ammsable;  whereupon  he  cast  about 
for  a  change,  altemating  between 
England,  Irdiiuid,  and  France.  In 
the  son  of  a  hatter,  mechant  comrne 
im  diable,  and  crooked  as  a  note  of 
interrogation,  he  found  a  fitting  ta- 
bemack,  and  out  came  the  Duhciad 
of  the  day.  In  Swift  he  tenanted 
"the  deanery"  of  St.  Patrick's  awhile, 
then  after  grinning  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury from  the  grotesque  lantern- 
jaws  of  Voltaire,  was  snuffed  out  at 
the  Frendi  Revolution,  as  it  was 
thought,  but  erroneoudv,  for  in  the 
dub-footed  diplomatist  Taixetb  Ain>, 
with  grave  buffoonery,  he  continued 
to  emerge  now  and  then,  throi^h 
each  successive  roar  of  that  terrific 
mahlstrom,  down  to  the  quiet  days 
of  the  umbelliferous  Louis  Phi- 
lippe. Some  thought  he  had  died 
in  blessed  odour  of  Whiggery,  a 
canon  of  St  PauVs,  and  pointed 
to  the  burial  roister  of  the  Eev. 
Sidney  Smith ;  but  just  then,  at  the 
bottom  of  Ludgate  Hill,  he  flung 
aside  the  long -worn  trammels  of 
alias  and  incc^tuto,  and  in  his  own 
proper  character,— as  Punch — il  vero 
pulcineUo,  re-asserting  his  ancient  do- 
minion, indisputable  monarch  of  all 
JoKEDOM,  burst  upon  the  world. 

Of  this  Potentate  or  of  his  staff  it 
won't  do  to  say  aught  in  disparage- 
ment Here,  in  sooth,  is  a  brother- 
hood of  writers  whose  tremendous 
power  is  only  now  beginning  to  be 
recognised.  The  wits  and  sages  of 
Port  Royal  had  no  such  influence  in 
their  da^,  nor  had  the  provincial 
pleasantries  of  Pascal  half  such  cir- 
culation. 

To  the  East,  then,  let  us  off  with 
Tttmabsh!  To  the  dull,  dreary, 
desolate  East,  land  of  the  cypress, 
marriage-portion  of  the  owl,  where 
in  our  time  holyday  walks  used  to  be 
taken  in  cemeteries,  women  glided 
b^  in  winding-sheets,  banded  hounds 
disputed  the  broken  causeway  with 
men,  and  the  tall  minaret  liiled  its 
erescent  against  the  blue  sky  above 
a  landscape  strewn  with  dunghills 
and  dead  dogs,  with  here  and  there 
a  donkey,  a  howling  Dervish,  a  dro- 
medary, and  if  aught  else  there  be 
that  18  dismal. 


And  shall  we  have  our  laugh  in 
the  midst  of  all  this  desolation  ?  Ay 
shall  ye !  and  all  the  more  brilliant, 
because  of  the  surrounding  gloom, 
shall  be  the  flash  of  wit  and  the 
fflitter  of  fancy ;  not  unlike  (pity  'tis 
'tis  true!)  the  bright  silver  plaque 
on  the  black  velvet  coffin.  Even 
such  is  the  curious  temperament  of 
our  tourist,  such  the  buoyancy  of  his 
indomitable  hilarity,  that  though  fhll 
often  durinff  the  progress  of  this 
journey  dotn  his  bosom  swell  with 
mdignant  emotions,  and  the  big  tear 
gather  in  his  manly  eye,  at  the  sight 
of  misery  and  wrong,  though  the 
truest  and  tenderest  human  sym- 
pathies hallow  many  an  eloquent  page 
m  his  book,  yet  somehow  the  ever- 
lurking  laugh  brings  a  line  (turned 
topsy-turvy;  of  Lucretius  to  one's 
memory  :— 

"  Medio  de  fonts  doloram 
Eece  jocosum  tliquid  ?el  in  ipsis  fletibns 
afflat! 

But  what  of  that,  if  the  result  be  a 
delightful  compound  of  mirth  and 
melancholy,  an  agro  doke  of  saea- 
city  and  fun,  never  lagging  for 
one  moment,  jdelding  to  no  ad- 
verse influence  of  time  or  place,  land 
or  sea,  finding  utterance  at  every 
emergency  for  some  pleasant  salhr  in 
a  continued  series ;  beginning  off  the 
Needles  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
ending  with  that  of  Cleopatra  ? 

As  Sterne,  in  the  outset  oihis  jour- 
ney, fell  in  with  a  poor  monk  at 
Calais,  Titmarsh,  not  to  be  outdone, 
picks  up  a  bishop  off  Vigo  Bay. 
The  gentle  bearing  of  the  holy  man 
is  given  with  particular  unction,  quite 
a  contrast  is  he  to  our  episcopal 

lions  of  the  fold"  of  Tuam  or 
Exeter.  The  parting  scene  thus 

"Then  came  the  bishop's  tarn;  bat 
he  conldnH  do  it  for  a  long  while.  He 
went  from  one  passenger  to  another, 
sadly  shaking  them  by  the  hand,  often 
taking  leare,  and  seeming  loth  to  depart, 
until  Captain  Cooper,  in  a  stem  but  re- 
spectful tone,  touched  him  on  the  thoul- 
der,  and  said,  I  know  not  with  what  cor- 
rectness, being  ignorant  of  the  Spanish 
language,  'Senor  Bitpo!  Senor  Bispo '/ 
on  which  summons  the  poor  old  man, 
looking  ruefully  round  him  once  more, 
put  his  square  cap  under  his  arm,  tucked 
up  his  long  black  petticoats,  so  as  to 
shew  his  purple  stockings  and  jolly  fst 

««1  ^miJi^^M^  the 
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■teps  towards  tbe  boat.  Tlie  good  old 
man !  I  wtah  I  had  had  a  ahidce  of  that 
trembling,  podg^  band,  somehow,  before 
he  went  npon  his  sea  martyrdom.  I  felt 
a  lore  for  that  soft-hearted  old  Christian. 
Ah !  let  us  hope  his  governante  tacked 
him  comfortably  in  bed  when  he  got  to 
Faro  that  night;  and  made  him  warm 
gruel,  and  pat  his  feet  in  warm  water, 
'llie  men  clang  around  him,  and  almost 
kissed  him  as  they  popped  him  into  tbe 
boat,  but  he  did  not  heed  their  caresses. 
Away  went  the  boat  scudding  madly 
before  the  winds.  Bang !  another  lateen, 
sailed  boat  in  the  distance  fired  a  gon  in 
his  honour;  but  the  wind  was  blowing 
away  from  the  shore,  and  who  knows 
when  that  meek  bishop  got  home  to  his 
gruel?" 

Thou  art  a  sad  dog,  O  Tn!  a 
bishop  in  a  boat  ought  to  have  sug- 
gestea  more  reverent  fancies  to  a 
palmer  about  to  visit  the  shores  of 
Palestine*  Not  only  is  that  rude 
bark  of  a  fisherman  with  its  lateen- 
sail  a  picturesque  object  in  itself, 
and  as  such  fit  to  figure  in  a  cartoon 
of  Raphael;  but  the  worthy  man 
on  board  should  not  be  made  to 
lodL  so  very  much  out  of  his  ele- 
ment, he  liaving,  by  succession,  a 
clear  right  to  be  there.  A  barge  is 
not  exactly  a  pulpit,  'tis  true,  though 
we  might  refer  to  our  Chrysostom, 
in  allusion  to  a  memorable  scene  on 
the  lake  of  Grennesareth,  for  a  plea- 
sant conceit  which  we  never  saw 
noticed  by  any  patriotic  student — 

XMTfj  um  riff  ^timfiffMfvt  irct^m  r«  mty 
iXXmv,  ^imv  ir^myftm^  m  t)cl9vi$  i<ri  mv  ynt 
MMi  •  mXnvf  IV  #«x«rT9i  Jde  Nov.  et  Vet* 
TetL). 

But  we  soon  foigivethe  thoughtless 
levity  with  which  he  dismisses  the  poor 
old  bispo,  when  we  read  his  toucning 
account  of  the  veteran  lieutenant 
R.N.  in  charge  of  her  majesty's  pe- 
ninsular mail.  'Tis  a  sad  tele,  and  as 


with  tattooed  arms,  sweating  among  the 
saucepans  in  the  galley,  who  used  (with 
a  touching  affection)  to  send  me  locks  of 
his  hair  in  tbe  aoap."^P.  41. 

Of  course  he  has  his  gibe  at  Gib- 
raltar. With  a  few  dashes  of  his 
random  pencil ,  out  he  brings  the  most 
vivid  and  grotesque  image  of  the 
fortress  and  its  denizens;  such,  in 
fact,  as  to  make  it  appear  in  its  pe- 
culiar geographical  position,  as  an  ap- 
penda^  to  the  rest  of  Europe  what 
the  merrythought  is  to  the  remainder 
of  the  turkey.  The  "  bochl"  can 
bear  it  all;  its  stony 

cheek  has  no  blush  in  it:  in  cood 
sooth,  it  has  had  little  reason  to  blush 
in  its  present  custody.  Onwards! 
on  the  next  great  stei^iiu;-8tone  at 
Malta  forth  steps  Titmarsh,  putting 
his  best  foot  foremost,  with  gracefiu 
and  chivalric  bearing.  He  feels  at 
home  in  a  city  built  by  and  for  gen- 
tlemen. Great  is  he  at  the  mess- 
table,  and  deep  in  scientific  gunnery. 
But  we  are  pressed  for  time. 

Of  Grbece  we  are  pained  to  find 
Tit  speak  in  terms  of  disappointment, 
which  he  accounts  for  by  tne  old  and 
often-refuted  theory  of  school  recol- 
lections—  the  bircn  and  the  ferula. 
He  pretends  that  he  was  flogged  as  a 
dunce  at  college,  and  affects  to  re- 
member Greek  only  as  he  recalls  the 
flavour  of  castor-oil.  This  is  all  pal- 
pable sham,  and  sheer  ingratitude 
to  boot;  but  of  some  visitors  and 
tourists  who  think  proper  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  a  country  of  which 
they  know  nothing,  the  mere  physi- 
cal beauty  of  which  they  cannot  for 
the  most  part  comprehend,"  and  who 
come  here  "  all  because  certain  cha- 
racters lived  in  it  2400  years  ago," 
thus  reasons  shrewdly  in  his  way  our 
author : — 

'*  What  have  these  people  ia  common 
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of  IbHy,  marderifig  Socrates,  or  petting 
Aristides  with  holy  oyster-shells,  all  for 
Virtue's  sake ;  and  a  Hikory  of  Dullnm 
is  ull  Aget  of  iko  World,  is  a  book  which 
a  philosopher  would  surely  be  hanged, 
bat  as  certaiol/  blessed,  for  writing." 

Snch  beuig  his  theory  of  findent 
Greece,  eqniijy  distinct  and  positive 
is  the  opinion  ne  entertains  concern- 
ing the  modem  kingdom : — 

"  Behold  we  are  in  the  capital  of  kin^ 
Otho.  I  swear  solemnly  that 'I  would 
rather  hare  two  hundred  a.year  in  Fleet 
Street,  than  be  king  of  the  Greeks,  with 
Basileus  written  before  my  name  round 
their  beegarly  coin ;  with  the  bother  of 
perpetual  reTolutions  in  my  huge  plaster 
of  Paris  palace,  with  no  amusement  but 
a  drive  in  the  afternoon  o?er  a  wretched 
arid  conntry,  where  roads  are  not  made, 
with  ambassadors  (the  deuce  knows  why, 
for  what  good  can  the  English,  or  the 
French,  or  the  Russian  party  get  out  of 
such  a  bankrupt  alliance  as  this  1)  per- 
petually pulling  and  tugging  at  me, 
away  from  honest  Germany,  where  there, 
is  beer  and  sesthetic  conversation,  and 
operas  at  a  small  cost.  The  shabbiness 
or  this  place  actually  beats  Ireland,  and 
that  is  a  strong  word.  How  eoold  peo- 
ple who  knew  Leopold  fancy  he  would 
be  10  *  jolly  green,'  as  to  take  such  a 
berth  1  It  was  only  a  gobemooch  of  a 
Ba?arian  that  could  ef  er  have  been  in* 
doced  to  accept  it. 

"  I  beseech  you  to  belie? e  that  it  was 
not  the  bill  and  the  bugs  at  the  inn 
which  induced  the  writer  hereof  to  speak 
so  slightingly  of  the  residence  of  Basi- 
leas.  Those  evils  are  now  cured  and 
forgotten.  This  is  written  off  the  leaden 
flats  and  mounds  which  they  call  the 
Troad.  It  is  stem  justice  alone  whioh 
pronounces  this  excruciating  sentenee. 
It  was  a  farce  to  make  this  place  into  a 
kingly  capital ;  and  I  make  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  King  Otho,  the  very  day  he 
can  get  away  uoperceired,  and  ^tt  tom 
gethtr  the  passage»tMmef,  will  be  off  for 
dear  old  Deutschland,  Fatherlaiid,  Beer- 
land!" 

The  Italics  are  our  own.  In  that 
passage  consists,  we  trust,  sufficient 

Siarantee  for  the  stability  of  the 
ellenic  constitution.  Ana  yet,  con- 
cerning this  same  tumble-down  place 
and  its  hopeless  prospects,  as  set 
forth  in  these  pages,  how  came  it  to 
pass  that  when  some  enthusiastic 
philhellenes,  two  months  ago  here 
m  Lcmdon,  set  on  foot  a  project  of 
railway  between  Athens  and  the 
PiwBus,  eneoumged  thereunto  by  the 
lammous  (not  kumorousy  as  wici 


mii^yrinted  in  the  Mcmmg  Chronich) 
speech  of  the  president  of  the  Areo- 
pagus Masson,  among  the  am)licant8 
hr  shares  was  one  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh  P 

Oh!  was  it  well  to  sneer  after 
that  at  their  broken-down  cabs, 
and  rude  attempt  at  an  omnibus? 
Why  talk  liriitly  of  thehr  humbk 
industry  displaying  itself,  not  indeed 
in  the  tall  Birmingham  steam-chim- 
ney, but,  as  he  truly  says,  in  the 
form  of  "dumpy  little  windmills 
whirling  round  on  the  sunburnt 
heights  r'  Ought  he  not  rather  ap- 
provingly sing  thereupon, — 

'*  La  colline  qui  vera  le  pole 
Borne  nos  modestes  guerets, 
Ocoupe  les  ^fans  d'EoLR 
A  broyer  les  dons  de  C6res  V* 

But  thus  far  we  have  busied  our- 
selves with  mere  preliminaries.  All 
up  to  this  point  has  been  but  a  sort  of 
overture  to  the  mmd  eastern  opera 
buflk  of  Titmarnb.  We  are  now  on 
l^e  threshold  of  that  Oribvt  which  he 
has  come  out  to  explore.  At  Sbctrna 
he  espies  the  first  camel,  hails  the 
man  up  In  the  minaret,  eats  his  first 
kabob;  from  that  moment,  at  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  Crescent  ofFVour- 
lah  bay,  the  curtain  may  be  said  to 
rise  in  eatmest,  and  the  comedy  be- 
gins. 

IMd  we  say  comedy  f  Let  there  be 
no  hallucination  here.  The  thought- 
less reader  must  not  mistake  our 
author  for  an  ordinary  far^ewr:  to 
the  intelligent  mind  the  true  charac- 
ter of  his  performance  in  all  its  re- 
fined subtlety  will  be  obvious  at  a 
glance;  and  it  will  quickly  appear 
that  not  even  the  Divina  Commedia 
of  the  Florentine  unfolds  a  deeper  in- 
sight into  the  business  and  bosoms 
of  mankind. 

We  repeat  it.  His  book,  though 
apparent^  jocular,  is  in  truth  pro- 
foundly suggestive ;  nor  has  it  been 
the  first  time  in  our  experience,  as 
reviewers,  that  the  solemnity  of 
the  impression  made  on  our  minds 
was  in  mverse  ratio  to  the  assumed 
gravity  of  the  work  placed  before  us. 
The  late  Tom  Hood  (blessed  be  his 
memory  I)  has  afiected  our  soul,  many 
a  time  and  ofl,  more  deeplv  and  du- 
rably than  the  collected  mass  of 
Bridgewater  Treatises ;  and  shall  we 
be  ashamed  to  own  that  we  have 
derived  more 


as  enjoyment,  from  the  perasal  of  the 
Eastern  Tour  of  Titmarsh,  though 
a  contributor  to  Punchf  than  from 
the  Oriental  travels  either  of  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Wolff,  or  even — will  he 

Sjrmit  us  to  say  so  ? — of  Mr.  J.  S. 
uckingham  ? 

The  donkeys  of  earth  will  never 
admit  this,  we  know ;  but  all  we  re- 


quire is,  to  be  allowed  our  own  be- 
lief in  the  matter.  We  mnt  them 
free  pasturage  on  their  tnistle,  but 
we  can^t  allow  them  to  trample  on 
the  plants  we  prefer.  The  attempt 
would  be  hapi;^  a  failure,  for  the 
growth  of  ¥rit  is  indestructible,  as 
Mr.  Buckingham  will  find. 


which  we  thus  expound  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  and  foreign  reader : — 

Of  a  grave  old  goat,  runs  the  anecdote,  that  he  warred  with  the  goodly  grape ; 
On  the  vine  he*d  browse,  hb  fell  carouse  no  tendril  could  escape. 
Now  "  leafless  plant,  mature  it  shan^t,  those  clusters  I  abhor  ;** 
So  cropping  said  this  quadruped,  grave,  grey-bearded  signor. 

A  comic  bard  got  for  reward,  next  year,  that  very  goat, 
Which,  for  a  feast,  the  poet-priest  before  Pan*8  altar  smote. 
'Tough  food,  I  ween),  but  first  between  his  horns  the  hierophant 
""mptied  a  red  libation-cup  brewed  from  that  very  plant ! 

In  oar  jovial  floating  prison 
There  waa  sleep  from  fore  to  miien. 
And  nerer  a  star  had  risen 
'Vhe  hazy  sky  to  speck. 

Strange  company  we  harhonr'd  ; 
We'd  a  hundred  Jews  to  larboard, 
Unwash'd,  nncomb'd,  UDbarber'd, 

Jews  black,  and  brown,  and  grey ; 
With  terror  it  would  seize  ye. 
And  make  your  souls  uneasy, 
To  see  those  Rabbis  greasy. 

Who  did  nouebt  but  scratch  and  pray. 
Their  dirty  children  puking. 
Their  dirty  saucepans  cooking, 
Their  dirty  fingers  hooking 
Their  swarming  fleas  away. 

To  starboard  Turks  and  Greeks  were, 
Whisker'd  and  brown  their  cheeks  were. 
Enormous  wide  their  breeks  were. 

Their  pijies  did  puff  alway ; 
£ach  on  hu  mat  allotted. 
In  silence  smoked  and  squatted. 
Whilst  round  their  children  trotted 

In  pretty,  pleasant  play. 
He  can't  but  smile  who  traces 
The  smiles  on  those  brown  faces. 
And  the  pretty,  prattling  graces 
Of  those  gmall  heathens  gay. 

And  so  the  hours  kept  tolling. 
And  through  the  ocean  rolling. 
Went  the  bruve  Iberia  bowling 

n^r  *i.  ^  V  1. 


It  would  not  be  doing  justice  to 
our  author  to  quote  any  isolated 
passage  in  his  views  of  Ama  Minor. 
A  brick  from  Ninbvbh,  though 
marked  with  arrow-headed  charac- 
ters, cannot  give  any  notion  of  tlie 
pervading  style  of  a  Babylonian 
structure ;  neither  would  the  choicest 
morceau  of  description  or  dialogue, 
though  bearing  its  unequivocal  mark 
of  keen  intellect,  suffice  to  convey  an 
adequate  image  of  Titmarshian  mag- 
nificence in  sense  and  sentiment,  m 
satire  and  in  sympathy. 

Though  impossible  to  supply  a  no- 
tion of  our  author  on  shore,  we  will 
give  a  faint  idea  of  him  on  shipboard ; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  wul  avail 
ourselves  of  a  storm  which  caught 
hun  off  Rhodes:^ 

"  The  White  Squall. 

"  On  deck,  beneath  the  awning, 
I  dozing  lay  and  yawning ; 
It  was  the  grey  of  dawning. 

Ere  yet  the  aun  arose  ; 
And  above  the  funnel's  roaring. 
And  the  fitful  wind's  deploring, 
1  heard  the  cabin  snoring 

With  universal  nose. 
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Tfaeo  tBe  wind  Mt  up  a  howling. 
And  the  poodle-dog  a  yowling. 
And  the  eocks  began  a  crowing, 
And  the  old  cow  raised  a  lowing, 
As  she  heard  the  tempest  blowing ; 
And  fowls  and  geese  did  cackle, 
And  the  cordage  and  the  tackle 
Began  to  shriek  and  crackle; 
And  the  spray  dash'd  o'er  the  funnels. 
And  down  tlie  deck  in  runnels  ; 
And  the  rushing  water  soaks  all. 
From  the  seaman  in  the  folEsal, 
To  the  stokers,  whose  black  faces 
Peer  out  of  their  bed-places; 
And  the  captain  he  was  bawling. 
And  the  saibrs,  pulling,  hauling ; 
And  the  quarter-deck  tarpauling 
Was  shiverM  in  the  squalling ; 
And  the  passengers  awaken. 
Most  pitifully  shaken ; 
And  the  steward  jumps  up,  and  hastens 
For  the  ntcessary  basins. 

Then  the  Greeks  they  groan'd  and 
quiver'd. 

And  they  knelt,  and  moan'd,  and  shiver*d. 
As  the  plunging  waters  met  them, 
And  splash'd  and  overset  them  ; 
And  tiiey  call  in  their  emergence 
Upon  countless  saints  and  virgins  ; 
And  their  marrowbones  are  bended, 
And  they  think  the  world  is  ended. 

And  the  Turkish  people  for'ard 
Wtte  fri^hten'd  and  beborror'd ; 
And,  shneking  and  bewildering. 
The  mothers  dutch 'd  their  children ; 
I1ie  men  sung, '  Allah  !  lllah ! 
Mashallah  and  BismiUah ! ' 

Then  all  the  Beas  in  Jewry 
Jnmp*d  up  and  bit  like  fury  ; 
And  the  progeny  of  Jacob 
Did  on  the  main  deck  wake  up 
(I  wot  those  greasy  Rabbins 
Would  never  pay  for  cabins) ; 
And  each  man  moan'd  and  jabber*d  in 
His  filthy  Jewish  gaberdine. 
In  woe  and  lamentation, 
A  howling  consternation. 
And  the  splashing  water  drenches 
Their  dirty  brats  and  wenches ; 
And  they  crawl'd  from  bales  and  benches 
In  a  hundred  thousand  stenches. 


This  was  the  White  Squall  famous, 
Which  then  and  tliere  overcame  us, 
But  we  look'd  at  Captain  Lewis, 
Who  calmly  stood  and  blew  his 
Cigar  in  all  the  bustle. 
And  scom*d  the  tempest's  tussle. 
And  oft  we've  thought  hereafter. 
Bow  he  beat  the  storm  to  laughter ; 
For  well  he  knew  his  vessel 
With  that  vain  wind  could  wrestle ; 


And  when  a  wreck  we  thought  her. 
And  doom'd  ourselves  to  slaughter. 
How  gallantly  he  fought  her. 
And  through  the  hubbub  brought  her. 
And,  as  the  tempest  caught  her. 
Cried, '  George,  some  Miandy  and  wa« 
tee!' 

And  when,  its  force  expended, 
The  harmless  storm  was  ended. 
And,  as  the  sunrise  splendid 

Came  blushing  o'er  the  sea, 
I  thought,  as  day  was  breaking. 
My  little  girls  were  waking, 
And  smiling  then  and  making 

A  prayer  at  home  for  me. 

In  the  simple  and  tender  pathos 
of  the  conclnding  lines  outspoke 
the  true  heart  of  the  man.  Of 
him  may  be  rightly  predicated,  as 
of  Archdeacon  Paley  by  his  bio- 
grapher, that 

"  An  enemy  to  all  kinds  of  moroseness 
or  austerity  in  every  relation  of  life,  either 
as  a  father,  a  husband,  or  a  friend,  he  was 
as  remarkable  for  a  generous  warmth  of 
feeling,  as  for  a  livelmess  of  disposition. 
It  was  one  of  bis  apophthegms  that  a  man 
who  it  noi  sometimes  a  fool,  it  always  one. 
This  reminds  us  of  Rochefoucault's 
maxim,  that  gravity  is  a  mysterious  car- 
riage of  the  body,  invented  to  cover  the 
defects  of  the  mind.  The  grave  man  may, 
therefore,  choose  the  description  of  his 
character  from  the  English  or  from  the 
French  philosopher.  Paley  accuses  him 
of  stupidity,  Ilochefoucault  of  knavery. 
Paley  was  never  grave,  but  on  grave  oc- 
casions ;  in  company  his  vivacity  ex- 
hilarated all  around  him." — See  Life  of 
Paley  prefixed  to  the  Hor«  Paulina, 

If  ever  there  was  a  ^ve  occasion, 
it  wonld  be  that  of  a  visit  to  the  Holy 
Land :  and  we  do  solemnly  declare 
that  the  impression  which  these  pages 
have  made  on  ns  concerning  Jerusa- 
lem and  its  awful  memories,  is  one 
of  the  finest  triumphs  of  heartfelt 
eloquence  we  can  recall.  Other 
travellers  seem  somehow  to  be  pla;^- 
ing  a  part :  this  writer  is  terribly  in 
earnest  We  s^  no  more. 

Yet  have  the  people  about  this 
hallowed  spot  conrcssedly  done  all  in 
their  poor  power  to  degrade  and  bring 
down  the  tone  of  the  pUgrim*s  feel*> 
ings  to  the  level  of  their  own;  and 
what  that  level  is  (ahi  me!\  most  it 
be  told  in  Gath  ? 

"  Jarred  and  distracted  by  these  strange 
rites  and  ceremonies,  that  almost  con- 
fessed imposture,  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
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Sepulobie,  (ot  ton*  tinM,  seems  to  an 
Englishman  the  least  sacred  spot  about 
Jerusalem.  The  lies,  and  the  legends, 
and  the  priests,  and  tbeir  quarrels,  and 
their  ceremonies,  keep  the  U0I7  Place 
out  of  sight.  A  man  has  not  leisure  te 
view  it,  for  the  brawling  of  the  guardians 
of  the  spot.  The  lloman  conquerors, 
they  say,  raised  wf  a  statue  of  Venus  in 
this  sacred  place,  intending  to  destroy  all 
memory  of  it.  I  don't  tbiok  the  heathen 
was  as  criminal  as  the  Christian  is  now. 
To  deny  and  disbelieve,  is  not  so  bad  as 
to  make  belief  a  ground  to  cheat  upon. 
The  liar  Ananias  perished  for  that;  and 
yet  out  of  these  gates,  where  angels  may 
have  kept  watch -.out  of  the  tomb  of 
Christ  —  Christian  priests  issue  with  a 
lie  in  their  moutbt*  What  a  place  to 
choose  for  imposture,  good  God!  to 
sully,  with  brutal  struggles  for  self- 
aggrandisement  or  shameful  schemes  of 
gain  ! 

"  The  situation  of  the  Tomb  (into  which, 
be  it  authentic  or  not,  no  man  can  enter 
without  a  shock  of  breathless  fear,  and 
deep  and  awful  self-humiliation)  must 
have  struck  all  travellers.  It  stands  in 
the  centre  of  the  arched  rotunda,  which 
is  common  to  all  denominations,  and 
from  which  branch  off  the  various  chapels 
belonging  to  each  particular  sect.  In  the 
Coptic  cmipel  I  saw  onecoal-bhick  Copt,  ia 
his  blue  robes,  cowering  in  the  little  cabin, 
surrounded  by  dingv  lamps,  barbarous 
pictures,  and  cheap,  faded  trumpery.  In 
the  Latin  church  there  was  no  service 
going  on,  only  two  fiMhers  dusting  the 
mouldy  gew-gaws  along  the  brown  wall8> 
and  laughing  to  one  another.  The  gor- 
geous  church  of  the  Fire-impoetors,  hard 
by,  was  always  more  fully  attended  ;  as 
was  that  of  their  wealthy  neip^hbours,  the 
Armenians.  These  three  mam  sects  hate 
eaob  other:  their  quarrels  are  hitermin* 
able  :  each  bribes  and  intrigues  with  the 
heathen  lords  of  the  soil,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  neighbour.  Now  it  is  the  Latins 
who  interfere,  and  allow  the  common 
church  to  go  to  ruin,  because  the  Greeks 
purpose  to  roof  it :  now  the  Greeks  de- 
molish a  monastery  on  Mount  Olivet,  and 
leave  the  ground  to  the  Turks,  rather 
than  allow  the  Armenians  to  possess  it. 
On  another  occasion,  the  Greeks  bevinff 
mended  tlie  Armenian  steps,  which  led 
to  the  (so  called)  Cave  of  the  Nativity 


in  tlieir  convent  of  St.  Jaw  as.  W  beeiyag 
we  have  bten,  these  Eastern  Q«akev9 
look  grave,  and  joUy,  and  sleek.  Tbetr 
convent  at  Mount  Zion  is  big  enough  to 
contain  two  or  three  thousand  of  tbeir 
faithful ;  and  their  cluNreb  ia  omanealad 
by  the  most  rich  and  hideous  gtlu  aver 
devised  by  uncouth  piety.  Instead  of  a 
bell »  the  fat  monks  of  the  convent  beat 
huge  noises  on  a  board,  and  drub  tha 
faithful  into  prayers.  J  never  saw  men 
more  lazy  and  rosy  than  these  reverend 
fathers,  kneeling  in  their  comfortable 
matted  church,  or  sitting  in  easy  devotion. 
Pictures,  images,  gilding,  tinsel,  wax- 
candles,  twinkle  all  over  the  place  ;  and 
ten  thousand  ostriches*  eggs  (or  any  lesser 
number  you  may  allot)  dangle  from  the 
vaulted  ceiling.  There  were  peat  num- 
bers of  people  at  worship  in  this  gorgeous 
church  ;  they  went  on  their  knees,  kissini^ 
the  walls  with  much  fervour,  and  paying 
reverence  to  the  most  precious  relic  of 
the  convent — the  cbair  of  St.  James, 
their  patron,  the  first  bishop  of  Jeru- 
salem. 

"  The  chair  pointed  out  with  greateat 
pride  in  the  church  of  the  Latin  Convent, 
IS  that  shabby  red  damask  one  appro- 
priated to  the  French  consul,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  kioe  of  that  nation,  and 
the  protection  which  it  has  from  time 
immemorial  accorded  to  the  Christians  of 
the  Latin  rite  in  Syria.  All  French 
writers  and  travellers  speak  of  this  pro- 
tection with  delightful  compkcency. 
Consult  the  French  books  of  travel  on  toe 
subject,  and  any  Frenchman  whoa  jon 
may  meet ;  he  says,  '  La  France,  mon- 
sieur, de  tons  les  temps  prot^e  les 
Chretiens  d*Orient  j '  and  the  litUe  fel- 
low looks  round  the  church  with  a  sweep 
of  the  arm,  and  protects  it  accordingly." 

Shall  wc  go  with  hun  down  into 
Egypt?  There,  indeed,  is  he  great 
The  forty  centnries  that  have  heen 
officiallpr  gazetted  as  squatting  on  the 
Pyramids,  on  the  look-out  for  eventu- 
alities, never  beheld  a  droller  visitant 
Docs  the  reader  remember  how  Gul- 
liver lost  his  awe  of  ^e  treineodous 
Brobdigna^  ladies  ?  .  .  .  Then,  how 
touching  his  apoloj;y  for  not,  on  so 
grand  a  tc4)ic,  conung  up  to  the  ex- 
pected mark  of  fine  writing !  — 
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CbmUnas  Ubie,  and  Ibm  to  he  diseased 
ibr  balf.aii-bour-^let  us  hope,  with  some 
relish." 

One  remark  of  hiB,  en  passant^  we 
notice,  as  it  may  guide  the  geologist 
to  whom,  in  some  remote  age  of 
futurity,  will  fall  the  task  of  eluci- 
dating Egyptian  strata  from  the  oc- 
curring debris^ — 

"  We  doii't  know  the  luxury  of  thirst 
in  English  climei.  Sedentary  men  in 
cities,  at  least,  have  seldom  ascertained 
it ;  but,  when  they  travel,  our  country- 
men guard  against  it  well.  The  road 
between  Cairo  and  Sues  is  Jonch6  with 
soda-water  corks.  Tom  Thumb  and  his 
brothers  might  track  their  way  across  the 
desert  by  those  land- marks." 

To  the  artist  world  of  London  the 
most  interesting  of  Ins  Egyptian  ren- 
contres will,  probablT,  he  his  abocca- 
mento  with  a  well-known  brother 
craftsman,  an  aquarellist  of  distin- 
^shed  genius,  whose  strange  fancy 
It  is  to  lie  perehi  in  the  unintellectual 
wUdemess  of  Cairo.  Here  he  ap- 
pears to  have  found  out  Uie  grand 
arcanum  of  human  happiness,  l^iding 
the  dreamy,  lazy,  hazy,  tobaccofied  life 
of  the  languid  K>ius-eater.  Innotun- 
attraetiye  colours  does  his  London  vi- 
sitor depicture  the  dwelling-place  of 
the  sel^ exiled  anchorite;  tnere  is  a 
sort  of  fasdnation  at  work  on  him 
undnr  the  roof-tree  of  this  gifted 
recluse;  he  is  almost  persuaded  to 
remain.  The  puhlie,  who  hj  this 
time  justly  look  on  him  as  their  pro- 

Sirty,  little  knew  what  risk  they  ran. 
e  sat  for  his  pcntrait  to  this  mys- 
terious hennit :  it  will  be  found  at  a 
charming  page  of  the  book ;  it  will  be 
valued  by  numerous  admirers  of  the 
artist,  as  well  as  of  the  subject; 
prized  with  all  the  icalous  care  of 
Othello  for  the  kercmef  he  got  of  an 
IWptian  woman. 

\v  e  were  about  closing  the  vo- 
lume with  a  general  expression  of 
admiration  and  approval  of  its  varied 
beauties,  and  of  that  wondrous  ver- 
-  satility  (true  test  of  genius^  with 
which  the  author  leads  us  tnrough 
the  mazy  paths  of  philosophy,  plea- 
santry, and  pathos,  equally  enter- 
taining in  all,  when  tne  iollowing 
patriotic  reflections  caught  our  eve 
concerning  "  Cleopati*a*s  needle,"  the 
property  of  the  British  public,  and 
which  the  unaccountable  lumchalatwe 


of  government  allows  to  remam  in  a 
most  unseemly  state.  Who  is  to 
blame  here?  Is  it  the  Board  of 
Trade,  or  the  Woods  and  Forests? 
We  pause  for  a  reply. 

'*  Then  we  went  to  see  the  famous 
obelisk  presented  to  the  Britbh  govern- 
ment by  Mehemet  Ali,  who  have  not 
shewn  a  particular  alacrity  to  accept  this 
ponderous  present.  The  huge  shaft  lies 
on  the  ground  prostrate,  and  desecrated 
by  all  sorts  of  abominations.  Children 
were  spravirling  about,  attraeled  by  the 
dirt  there.  Arabs,  negroes, and  donkey- 
boys,  were  passing,  quite  indi^rent,  by 
the  fallen  monster  of^  a  stone,— as  indif-  - 
ferent  as  the  British  government,  who 
don't  care  for  recording  the  glorious 
termination  of  their  Egyptian  campaign 
of  1801.   If  our  country  takes  the  com- 

{)liment  so  coolly,  surely  it  would  be  dis- 
oyal  upon  our  parts  to  be  so  enthusiastic. 
I  wish  they  would  offer  the  Trafalgar 
Square  Pillar  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  that 
both  of  the  huge,  ugly  monsters  were 
lying  in  the  dirt  there,  side  by  side." 

England  appears,  from  her  ap- 
parent bewilderment  about  the  mat- 
ter, to  be  in  the  position  of  the 
elderly  lady  who  won  an  elephant  in 
a  lottery. 

Ten  years  ago  there  was  spread  a 
rumour  that  some  wealthy  tourist — 
Lord  Prudhoe  or  Col.  Vyse — had 
ordered  the  shipment  of  tms  monu- 
ment at  his  private  expense,  with  a 
view  to  its  erection  at  tne  bottom  of 
Eegent  Street.  The  invoice  was  said 
to  be  in  town.  The  shareholders  of 
Waterloo  Bridge  were  on  the  alert, 
and  a  meeting  was  called  to  petition 
Lord  Melbourne  that  it  might  be 
placed  on  the  centre  arch  m  that 
hitherto  unprofitable  structure.  It 
was  soon  ascertained,  however,  that 
the  proiect  was  premature ;  the  whole 
affair  having  originated  (we  were 
present)  in  a  hoax  of  Charles  J^lipps 
on  the  late  Tom  Hill,  who  went,  hot 
fool,  with  the  story  to  Dr.  Black  of 
the  Chronicle,  The  paragraph,  how- 
ever, duly  *^went  tne  rounds"  not 
only  of  our  provincial  but  of  the 
continental  press.  As,  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  happened  to  be  in  frequent 
communication  with  J.  P.  B6ranger, 
with  whom  Fraser^s  Magazine  nas 
ever  since  been  a  favourite,  we  were 
both  surprised  and  flattered  to  receive 
from  him  some  complimentary  verses 
thereupon,  which  our  modesty  en- 
gaged UB  to  suppress  a|  the  time,  but 
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which  the  recurrence  of  this  topic 
has  brought  to  our  recollection.  We 
make  no  scruple  of  printing  them 
here,  as  a  fittmg  terminus  to  the 
tour  of  Titmarsh ;  and  that  the  ge- 


neral public  may  enter  into  the  spirit  ^ 
of  the  thing,  we  hare  applied  to  an 
eminent  firm  of  tailors  in  the  City 
for  a  loan  of  their  professional  poet 
to  render  the  ode  intelligible : — 


LBS  DSUZ  ftSINES. 
(Chanion  in6diie  dt  Biranger.'j 

Vive  Clbopatb£, 
Cette  reme  du  Nil  ! 

Au  corps  d*alb4tre 
A  Tesprit  subtil, 

Qui  Slit  moins  se  battre 
Que  coudre  avec  du  fil. 

Son  aiguille  antique 
Qui  percait  le  ciel, 

Tnmsportee  d*Afrique, 
Je  puis  voir  sans  fiel 

Au  bord  Brittanique, 
Pays  industriel. 

Qu'elle  ome  k  Londre, 
La  rue  du  Regent, 

L*Anfflab  hypocondre 
En  Tenvisageant, 

Fourra  se  morfondre 
Sans  payer  dVgent 

Mais,OCl^patre! 

De  ton  beau  minois, 
Quelque  idol&tre 

Perai,  que  je  sois 
Princesse  fol&tre, 

Je  me  sens,  parfois, 

Fol  d'une  autre  Keine 
D*un  esprit  plus  fin, 

Beauts,  souveraine, 
Je  la  nomme  enfin, 

C*est  la  chdtellaine 
Du  Frasbb-magazin. 

Un  mot  dc  sa  bouche 

Donne  un  subit  ^latV  ^ 
Quand  elle  est  farouche, 


TBAH8LATI0K. 
(hy  the  Poet  of  MM.  Mo$ei  and  Son.) 

Fob  £otpt*8  Queen 
Come,  scrape  the  fiddle ! 

Soon  may  be  seen 
In  town,  her  nbbblb  ! 

But  where  and  when 
Is  yet  a  riddle. 

On  Egypt's  strand 

It  lay  forgotten, 
Soon  may  it  stand 

(Meetly  I  wot)  on 
Our  busy  land 

Of  looms  and  cotton. 


At  Ali's  gift 

John  Bull  looks  sulky, 
And,  full  of  thrift, 

Asks,  in  a  dull  key, 

Who  is  to  shift 

A  thing  so  bulky  F** 

Tis  true,  if  most 

Nations  don't  flatter  us, 
Shbffisld  may  boast 

Wares,  for  that  matter,  aa 
Grood  at  the  cost 

As  Cleopatba's. 

Nor  lives  a  Queen 
From  this  to  China 

Who  wields,  I  ween. 
So  sharp  or  fine  a 

Needle  of  sheen 
As  one  Begina.*" 

She,  for  the  nonce. 

With  a  mere  nod  can 
Give  fame  at  once ; 
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OF  RA 

BT  MOBGAM  BATTXJBB,  B8Q.  M.^ 

Lait  month,  my  old  friend,  Oliveb 
YojuuB,  was  obliged  by  the  pressure 
of  Time  and  Space — of  Circumstance, 
the  unspiritnu,  and  Expediency,  tfre 
shabby  divinity,  to  put  the  break 
upon  my  article  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence,  and  run  me  to  a  dead  stop. 
But  I  reclaim  the  printed  and  pub- 
lisbed  portion  of  my  sentence ;  I  as- 
sert my  right  to  reduce  it  once  xaore 
to  manuscript,  and  amal^matc  it 
witb  the  remaining  part.  The  pass- 
age will  then  run  thus : — 

Obviously  these  schemes  for  short 
railway  which  are  not,  in  the  least, 
of  national  or  imperial  importance^ 
tn^ht  to  be  carried  out,  and,  when 
brought  forward  bona  fidt  and  wisely, 
mU  he  carried  out  eventually  by 
local  proprietors,  who  iwoefi  theu: 
money ;  uid  this  less  with  a  view  to 
the  interest  the  capital  nuiy  yield, 
than  to  the  benefits  they  expect  to 
derive  from  the  woric  when  con- 
structed, and  who  have  no  design  of 
gambling,  or  ftag^ing^  or  huQing^  or 
oearuig^  or  practismg  any  other  Kind 
of  sbid>by  trickery  in  the  market. 
Such,  I  say,  will  be  found  to  be  the 
result,  wliatever  the  swindling,  the 
letter-selling,  the  stock-jobbing,  or 
ofioiagey  may  have  been  in  the  be- 
ginning. Lvery  railway  bill,  as 
Arago  has  justly  observed,  is,  at 
bottom,  a  financial  measure;*  but 
long  lines — main  trunk  lines — are 
the  afikir  of  the  empire,  which  cares 
comparatively  nothing  if  there  be  a 
I068  upon  them  as  commercial  specu- 
lations, so  mighty  and  so  multitudi- 
nous are  the  political  and  economic 
advantages  they  afibrd.  But  short 
lines,  except  in  some  very  rare  and 
peculiar  instance,  never,  at  the  best, 
can,  and  never  will,  be  more  than 
mere  commercial  speculations  for  the 
investment  of  money,  from  which, 
directly  or  indkectly,  an  adequate 
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return  is  expected.  This  dbtinction 
the  statesman  and  the  philosopher 
ought  always  to  keep  in  view.  The 
test  to  be  applied  to  the  value  of 
every  short  line  and  every  branch 
line,  at  bottom,  amounts  simply  to 
this,  "Will  it  imyP''— an  abso- 
lute test  that  is  in  no  sort  to  be 
applied  to  a  mam  trunk  line. 
Ihe  short  line  may  be  swept 
off  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the 
removal  of  it  will  very  slightly  affect 
any  portion  of  the  country,  save  that 
whicn  it  traversed ;  will  hardly  con- 
cern any  body,  save  the  inhabitants 
and  such  other  persons  as  may  have 
invested  their  money  in  it.  The 
traffic  is  never  stopped  or  impeded 
for  an  hour ;  the  transit  alone  is  made 
slower,  and  the  shorter  the  lin^  the 
less  material  and  delay.  Destroy  a 
main  trunk  line,  and  you,  on  the 
contrary,  smite  the  internal  com- 
merce of  the  kingdom,  as  though  it 
were  vnth.  a  stroke  of  paralysis.  The 
relative  importance  in  the  reticulated 
system  between  short  lines  and  long 
main  lines  is  precisely  similar  to  that 
which  exists  between  the  great  arte- 
ries and  the  smaller  veins  in  the 
human  body. 

But  to  resume  my  more  immediate 
subject,  which,  I  trust,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, was  the  inverted  course 
pursued  in  Ireland  as  to  the  establish- 
ment and  formation  of  channels  of 
intercommunication.  England,  be- 
fore she  took  to  making  railways, 
had,  by  canals  and  navigable  rivers, 
4000  miles  of  inland  navigation. 
Ireland,  with  infinitely  greater  na- 
tural facilities,  has  only  400.  Yet 
Ireland  will  forthwith  have  a  re- 
ticulated system  of  railways!  So 
be  it!  And,  undoubtedly,  what- 
ever may  be  the  result  as  regards 
the  payment  and  amount  of  interest 
on  the  capital  expended,  they  must 
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and  will  do  much  good  in  affording 
employment  to  the  people,  and  intro- 
ducing a  knowledge  of  skilled  labour 
into  the  country.  And,  ^lerfaapd,  in 
this  land  of  anomalies,  railways,  the 
last  result  of  civilisation  in  a  small 
country,  may  lead  back  the  Irish  to 
the  use  and  enjoyment  of  some  of  its 
earlier  and  easier  means  and  bless- 
ings,*— if,  indeed,  the  Irish  should 
not  think  fit  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice of  the  blustering  organ  of 
Young  Ireland,  in  teanuff  up  the 
rails  to  make  ^ikes,  md  destroying 
tunnels  and  bndges,  in  the  attempt 
to  massacre  the  Saxon  soldiery.  Ay, 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  wul 
have  their  railways ;  in  short,  every 
region  and  every  district  will  have 
its  railway.  Early  copies  of  a  mag- 
nificent map,  in  lour  large  sheets,  is 
now  spread  on  the  carpet  before  me : 
it  is  a  "  Railway  Map  of  England, 
Wales,  and  Scotland,  drawn  from 
the  Triangulation  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey,  the  Survey  of  the  Railway 
Companies,  and  other  information; 
shewing  the  Tiines  of  Railways,  with 
their  Stations,  and  Sections  of  Rail- 
ways, the  Inland  Navi^tion,  (Ireat 
and  Cross  Roads,  Cities,  Market- 
towns,  and  Villages.  By  James 
Wyld,  Geographer  to  the  Queen  and 
Pnnce  Albert,  Charingj  Cross  East, 
London."  This  is  the  title  of  a  noble 

Siece  of  work.  As  I  look  down  upon 
,  one  is  amazed  to  see  what  ample 
provision  there  already  is  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  intercourse  and 
intercommunication.  I  turn  to  a 
smaller  map,  on  which  the  projected 
lines  are  laid  down,  as  well  as  those 
actually  made,  or  in  progress,  and  I 
find  the  reticulated  svstem  tnereon 
laid  down  as  contemplated  for  Great 
Britain,  startling  at  once  in  its  mag- 


nitude and  its  minuteness.  And, 
then,  if  the  propulsion  of  carriages 
on  railways  upon  any  atmospheric 
principle  (I  say  any,  becavse  I  un- 
derstand no  less  than  ten  new  patents 
have  been  lately  granted)  should  be 
found  to  answer  pnu^cally  sad 
commerciallv,  the  most  mountainooa 
ri^ons  will  be  scaled,  and  forced 
into  communication  with  the  etlstinc 
groups  of  railways.  But,  vast  as  this 
prospect  of  iron  roods  is,  a  still  more 
extensive  vision  opens  before  the 
eyes  of  a  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Westminster  Review.  His  no- 
tion is,  that  the  change  now  in  pro- 
gress is  that  of  stiperseding  stone 
roads  by  iron  roads.   He  says, — 

*•  Th«  first  road  was  a  track ;  the 
second  one  made  with  rough  and  bard 
materials,  tometimeB  paved,  and  aaore  fre- 
quently  thrown  loose  upon  the  ground  ; 
the  third  a  macadamised  road  ;  and  the 
number  of  private  bills  applied  for  be- 
tween 10'-?9  and  1833  for  roads  of  this 
construction  was  340.  There  are 
27.000  miles  of  turnpike  roads  in  Great 
Britain  alone;  and  the  public  roads  of 
all  kinds,  including  both  crosa  roads  iftd 
turnpike  roads,  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  extend  to  a  length  of  some- 
where about  150,000  milea!  We  bare 
now  to  convert  tbeae  atone  roads,  or  the 
greater  part  of  them,  into  iron  roads,  as 
apeedilv  as  may  be  practicable,  and  pos- 
sibly (as  the  disposition  to  travel  in- 
creases  with  facilities  of  travel)  find 
room  for  twice  the  number.  'I'hia  is  the 
work  Englishmen  have  set  themselves  to 
do,  and  m  this  generation  or  the  iieit 
they  will  do  it.*' 

Indeed  they  will  not,  my  fine  fel- 
low, either  in  this  generation,  or  the 
next  generation,  or  any  generation 
yet  to  come.  Here  is  a  specimen  of 
the  wild  fancies  that  in  tms  season  of 


*  Count  Lally.Tolendal,  in  his  essay  on  the  life  of  the  murdered  Strafford — mur- 
dered for  his  courage  and  genius — makes  an  observation  about  the  condition  of  the 
Irish  which  is  in  great  part  true,  aud  applicable  still "  La  liberty  politique  n*est 
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nilway  freniy  YuMk  ibe  bntnf  of 
eren  derer  and  intelttgtal  men! 
Why,  it  k  as  monstrous  as  a  §Uk 
man  s  dream, — the  agrati  wmnhm 
vamuL  Stone  roads,  hurh  and  bye, 
nener  will  be  superseded  so  long  as 
tbere  are  stones  to  be  found  upon  the 
earth.  Yon  will  have  no  main  trunk 
stone  roads,  it  is  true,— no  roads 
senring  the  purposes  of  arteries  in 
tbt  system  of  circulation  by  which 
travellers  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  are  conveyed;  bat  roads 
from  the  humble  pathway  to  the  ad«* 
■drably  constructed  highway:  ay, 
and  cuials,  too,  you  always  will,  al« 
ways  must,  have.  Again  and  again 
be  it  enfbreed,  that  the  question  of 
the  mere  conveyance  of  goods  and 
pissengert  fh)m  place  to  place  is 
purely  a  financial  question;  and 
when  only  short,  or  comparatively 
short,  distanced  have  to  be  performed, 
mh  as  may  be  got  over  m  an  hour 
or  two.  or  a  few  hours,  or  half  a  day, 
or  a  wnole  night,  the  cheapest  mooe 
of  conveyance  for  the  yast  multitude 
of  the  people  always  will  be  the  best, 
and  that  whieh  they  will  never  fiul 
to  adopt  Now,  it  is  utterly  and  ah* 
lolitttfy  impossible  that  nulroads 
ever  can,  by  any  deyice  or  ingenuity 
of  man,  oompete  in  cheapnesi  of  oon^ 
veyanee  with  rivers,  or  highroads, 
or  even  with  canals.  I  recollect, 
that  when  the  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow Railway-bill  passed,  the  live- 
Best  ai^rehensions  were  entertained 
that  the  Forth  and  Clyde  and  UnioH 
Camds  vrould  be  ruined.  But  what 
1VM  the  result?  The  speed  of  the 
i^-boats  was  increased,  and  the  iUres 
danmished;  and  Uie  tniffic,  instead  of 
dwindliftg  away,  has  beoomc  greater 
than  it  was  before  the  railway  was 
constructed.  And  here,  be  it  re« 
membered,  the  distance  traversed  be-* 
tween  the  two  termini  will  not  fairly 
eomc  under  the  denomination  of  a 
lAiort  distance;  it  took  the  mail 
eoaeh  upwards  of  four  hours  and  a 
half  to  accompUrii  it.  We  must  re- 
collect,  too,  that  if  the  canal  be  un- 
affected in  its  passenger-traffic,  much 
more  must  it  necessarily  remain  un- 
mjttred  in  the  traffic  in  goods,  and 
eqKdally  heavy  goods.  The  Ik- 
Toarite  adage  of  the  Americans — that 
which  as  a  moral  sentence  is  in- 
Bcribed  on  the  dials  of  their  clocks, 
and  inculcated  as  the  earliest  and 
uoBt  hnportant  lesson  upon  the 


minds  of  thenr  children— is,  Time 
is  money.**  But  this,  though  true» 
is  not  a  truth  of  universal  applicaa- 
tkm.  Uundieds  in  our  own  country 
— the  fni^ea  connamere  no^—the 
lily-like  gef^lemen,  ^*  who  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spm,"  so  far  fhmi 
converting  time  into  money,  sprad 
largely  in  their  effints  to  kifl  the  old 
enemy.  When,  however,  the  indi- 
yidual  has  remunerative  occupation 
for  the  whole  of  his  time  not  devoted 
to  sleep,  nouririiment,  exercise,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  essentially  ne- 
cessary for  the  health  of  body  and 
mind,  then  is  tune  moncnr  in  one 
aense  of  the  word,  because  it  may  be 
figuratively  said  to  be  convertible 
into  money.  But  then  it  is  money 
of  every  denomination  of  value,  and 
the  worth  of  this  time  decreases  di- 
rectly as  the  distance  for  the  travers- 
ing of  which  it  is  to  be  expended. 
During  the  parliamentary  session, 
Mr.  Austin^s  ume,  taking  the  whole 
of  the  twenty-four  hours,  is  probably 
worth  two  guineas  an  hour,  and  to 
him  very  speedy  transit,  when  he 
may  desire  it,  is  very  valuable ;  but 
the  Irish  peasant,  for  whom  you 
are  provi<ung  steamroads,  eamd 
sixpence,  eightpence,  tenpence,  and, 
at  the  utmost,  one  shilling  a-day. 
Take  the  highest  figure,  and  then  tne 
yalue  of  his  time  will  be  one  half* 
penny  an  hour.  Say  he  works 
twelve  hours.  Allow  him  seven 
hours  for  sleep,  and  two  for  takinj^ 
his  meals  and  smoking  his  pipe,—- his 
dhudeen,  or  bndegeule,  lie  has  three 
to  spare.  Kow  is  it  not  clear  that  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  and  ought  not  to 
pay  one  farthing  for  being  rapidly 
conveyed  over  any  distance  whicn 
he  can  accomplish  in  three  hours  on 
a  cart,  or  horse,  or  on  foot,  or  in  any 
way  so  it  be  without  cost,  or,  at  all 
events,  with  no  greater  cost  than  the 
three-halfpence  which  represent  the 
value  of  his  three  hours,  and  consti- 
tute one-eiffhth  of  his  revenue  for 
the  day,— that  surplus  which,  after 
the  necessaries  of  the  day  are  pro- 
vided for,  the  soldier  has  to  spend 
out  of  his  pay,  but  which  Paddy  is  not 
in  a  condition  to  afford  to  lay  out  for 
any  thing  save  an  absolute  want,  as  his 
military  friend  may,  who  is  housed 
and  clad  at  the  public  expensed 
Would  it  not  be  not  alone  foolish  but 
sinful  for  him  to  pay  his  three- 
hali^nce  a-mile,  hali,  or  his  penny 
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a-milc,  a  third  of  his  day's  wages,  for 
being  whisked,  in  eight  or  ten  mi- 
nutes, along  a  line  four  miles  long — 
for,  example,  like  that  from  London 
to  Blackwall,  when  he  could  walk 
the  distance  in  less  than  an  hour  ?  I 
for  one  think  it  would,  and  I  am 
satisfied  Paddy  agrees  with  me.  But 
Faddy  is  not  peculiar  in  this  feeling. 
Multitudes  snare  with  me  the  aver- 
sion to  travelling  by  railway  for  a 
short  distance,  if  there  be  any  other 
conveyance  on  land  or  water.  I  hate 
the  Greenwich  and  Blackwall  rail- 
ways— something  for  the  ungrateful 
expense  incidental  to  using  them,  and 
a  great  deal  more  for  the  bore  and 
trouble.  Now,  if  you  want  to  go  to 
either  place  from  the  site  of  Charing 
Cross,  which 

*'  Sorrowing  LongshaDks  raised 
To  Elinor  his  queen/' 

and  which  stood  upon  what  is  now 
the  Ultima  Tlttde  (albeit  an  oblite- 
rated island,  even  like  that  yclept 
Thorny,  on  which  the  Abbey  is  built) 
of  the  civilised  west,  and  have,  like 
myself,  to  depend  on  public  convey- 
ances, you  must  incur  expense  if  you 
mean  to  avail  yourself  of  the  speed  of 
the  railway,  which  is,  of  course,  the 
only  thing  to  recommend  it;  for  if 
you  walk  to  the  terminus  near  Lon- 
don Bridge,  or  in  Fenchurch  Street, 
aud  then  mount  the  railway  (without 
having  to  wait  fire  minutes  for  a 
start,  which  is  not  very  probable, 
unless  you  are  curiously  accurate  as 
to  the  times  of  exit  and  laboriously 
})unctual),  you  will  not,  after  walk- 
uig  again  n-om  the  other  terminus, 
reach  the  Crown  and  Sceptre  or, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water.  Love- 
grove's,  much  sooner  than  you  would 
by  coach,  and  not  half  so  pleasantly 
or  so  wholesomely.  A  nd  if  you  have 
to  wait  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you 
will  not  aiTive  at  your  destination 
sooner  at  all.  Not  so  pleasantly  or 
so  wholesomely,  because,  instead  of 
having  your  eyes  refreshed  with  the 
sight  of  green  fields — a  delight  ever 
new  and  unfading,  ever  delicious  to 
"  the  spirit  reared  amidst  hills  and 


you  are  whirled  in  an  atmosphere 
fetid  with  smoke,  on  either  railway, 
through  regions  pestilential  and 
squalid  as  those  of  King  Aidoneus,at 
wnich  the  gods  themselves  stand 
aghast, — 

and  placed,  moreover,  in  no  inoon- 
siderable  danger  to  boot  on  one,  in- 
asmuch as  if  by  any  accident  the 
locomotive  should  get  off  the  raOs 
(an  occurrence  not  uncommon  on 
lines  where  they  really  do  ^eo  Ae 
pace^^)^  it  has  only  some  four  Ret  to 
pass  before  it  would  come  into  col- 
lision with  a  frail  parapet,  and  bo 
carry  the  train  down  a  perpendicnlar 
descent  per  saUum  of  Uiirty  fe^  or 
right  through  the  tiled  roof  of  one 
of  the  miserable  and  debauched-look- 
ing  houses  alongside  of  which  it  runs. 
And  then,  as  I  said,  there  is  the  ex- 
pense to  boot  You  must  take  a  cab 
to  the  terminus,  and  suffer  the  an- 
noyance besides  of  transferring  your- 
self from  one  vehicle  to  another, 
which,  if  you  be  a  traveller,  with 
luggage  and  ladies,  is  extreme.  For 
instance,  after  your  voyage  over  » 
particularly  rough  bit  of  sea,  you 
arrive  at  the  pier  of  Kingstown  Har- 
bour, with  Mrs.  Oliver  Yorke  and 
the  three  Misses  Yorke,  all  of  whom 
are  half  dead  from  sea-sickness ;  up 
drives  a  sort  of  omnibus  to  the  fA& 
of  the  nacket-boat.  "  Yoskb,  you  're 
wanted  I  See  the  four  portmanteaus, 
the  carpet-bags,  the  honnet-boxes, 
and  the  thirteen  parcels  safely  put 
into  the  vehicle!  You  arc  con- 
veyed to  the  Kmgstown  terminiu. 
"  Holla,  YoBKB,  you  're  wanted !  See 
the  luggage  safely  stow^  away  in 
the  tramr  Well,  you're  whisked 
along  in  ten  minutes  to  the  terminus 
in  Dublin.  Again,  "  Yoekb,  you're 
wanted  I "  See  the  luggage  safe  out. 
But  that's  not  all;  you  have  still 
got  to  make  your  way  to  the  hotel. 
**  YoRKB,  you're  wanted  I "  See  the 
luggage  put  with  your  family  in  and 
on  a  couple  of  covered  cars;  and, 
lastly,  see  them  safe  out  again  at  the 
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Tdiide  ftt  both  termkii.  Now,  I  ask 
TOO,  would  it  not  be  more  comforta- 
me  to  perform  the  whole  journey  in 
a  ooal-cart?  Yet  this  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  is,  from  its  pecu- 
liar position  and  resources,  an  ex- 
eeptional  one  amongst  short  railways, 
and  commands  a  considerable  traffic 
in  passengers,  being,  as  it  is,  extremely 
ooDTenient  for  IHiblin  people,  who 
want  to  run  down  and  dine,  or  bathe, 
or  go  out  in  a  yadit,  and  so  forth ; 
and  also  for  lu^yday  folk,  who  want 
to  be  shied  into  the  country  with  all 
possible  rapidity :  but  I  do  maintam 
tiiat  a  hignroad  and  a  stage-coach 
ought  to  be  and  would  be  preferred 
by  the  htma-fidB  trayeller,  masmuch 
aa  the  speed  is  no  commensurate 
eompensation  for  the  inconvenience, 
the  worry  of  mind,  and  the  wear  and 
tear  of  temper.  In  one  word,  no 
abort  railway  ever  will  supersede  the 
more  economical  river,  canal,  or  high- 
road, unless  it  be  in  some  very  pecu- 
liar case;  as,  for  example,  when  a 
mine  lies  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and 
the  port  of  shipment  for  the  produce 
at  we  other.  Saving  only  m  these 
eieeptional  cases,  co&y  steamroads 
are  not  wanted,  and  will  not  pay. 
Look  at  the  signal  case  of  the  London 
and  Blaekwall  Railway.  Brunswick 
Wharf  and  the  shipping  are  at  one 
end  of  the  four  miles,  the  metropolis 
of  the  vast  and  mia^t^  British  empire 
at  the  other.  This  railroad  cost 
1,077,802^  What  has  been  the  re- 
sult ?  For  a  considerable  time  it  was 
actnaUy  a  losing  concern.  Lately  it 
has  beeomeprosperous.  But  to  what 
extent?  The  last  number  of  the 
WesUnimter  Review  informs  us,  *^  It 
has  now  declared  two  dividends,  one 
of  d«.  and  one  of2s^  upon  25L  shares, 
amounting  to  U  per  cent  upon  the 
capital  paid  up,  which  has  been 
16/.  ld#.  4d.  upon  each  share.**  This 
it  no  veiy  satisfactorv  return  for  the 
capital  invested.  Ana,  having  touched 
upon  the  subject,  I  inll  here  take  the 
opportunity  of  expressmg  my  con- 
viction that,  at  the  end  of  a  dozen 
years  frcmi  the  present  period,  when 
a  large  number  of  new  railroads  shall 
have  been  made,  no  lines  (always 
excepting  some  whose  position  and 
resources  are  very  peculiar) — no  lines 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  saving 
only  direct  main  trunk  lines,  will 
pay  a  dividend  of  more  than  four  or 
four  and  a  half  per  cent. 


After  this  little  dimssion,  I  turn 
back  to  demonstrate  Uie  absurdity  of 
the  notion  that  common  roads  ever 
can  or  ever  will  be  superseded  by 
steamroads,  except,  indc^,  as  main 
trunk  lines,  carrying  goods  and  pas- 
sengers for  long  distances.  High- 
roads, and  byr^s,  and  pathwa}^ 
will  always  converge  from  the  ad- 
joining districts  on  either  side  to 
those  points  at  which  railways  are 
iraversihle.  Again,  common  roads 
ever  will  be  the  feeders  of  railways 
at  those  points  where  the  railways 
are  accessible.  And  these  must,  for 
every  reason  of  economy  and  speed, 
be  comparatively  few  and  far  be- 
tween. We  cannot  afford  to  build 
stations  with  the  same  liberality  we 
erect  milestones ;  and,  above  all,  we 
cannot,  if  we  propose  "  to  go  ah^  ** 
at  all  in  a  bentting  manner,  contem- 
plate the  notion  of  stopping  at  them 
frequently  and  cdhstently.  And  the 
fewer  the  stations  or  places  at  which 
the  railroad  is  accessible  or  traversi- 
ble,  the  longer  and  more  numerous 
must  be  the  roads  and  ways  to  esta- 
blish or  keep  up  the  intercommuni- 
cation between  the  regions  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  of  railway. 
In  &ct,  sound  theory  and  experience 
concur  to  shew  that  the  construction 
of  a  railroad  in  a  given  district  does 
not  diminish,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
increases  the  number  of  common 
roads  for  comparatively  short  dis- 
tances; and,  moreover,  instead  of 
taking  away  from  the  amount  of 
their  traffic  in  ^;oods  and  passengers 
on  such  roads,  it  adds  to  them  con- 
siderably. A  notable  instance  of  this 
may  be  cited  from  Weale's  Enmm' 
pies  of  Railway  MaJungy  in  the  case 
of  the  district  through  which  the 
line  from  Brussels  to  Mechlin  passes. 
The  traffic  in  merchandise  between 
the  two  towns  became  extremely 
large,  and  continued  to  increase  pro- 
gressively. **  Yet,**  adds  our  autnor, 
"in  the  face  of  this  extraordinary 
traffic,  that  on  the  common  roads  has 

Erogressively  increased.**  And  this 
e  proves  by  reference  to  the  produce 
of  the  turnpike  tolls  (peages  des 
barrihres^  each  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  railway.  I  think  I  have  now 
said  enough  to  demonstrate  the  ab- 
surdity of  the  statement  in  the  West- 
minster Review^  that  the  work  Eng- 
lishmen have  set  themselves  to  do,  is 
to  convert  stgRf^^^j^^Sm^^**"*" 
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as  speedily  as  may  be  j^ticable, 
and  that,  in  this  p;eneration  or  the 
next,  they  will  do  it. 

Bailroads,  by  their  speed  of  tran- 
nt,  will  effect  great  maryels,  and 
cause  wonderful  revolutions,  mo- 
ral, social,  and  politico-economic ; 
but  they  never  wul  cause  us  to  dis- 
pense with  aU  or  any  of  the  other 
modes  of  conveyance  now  in  use,  nor 
will  they  be  forced  into  construction 
with  the  rapidity,  and  in  the  num- 
ber with  which  Spackman*s  list 
threatened  us.  Of  the  real  position 
and  prospects  of  railways,  and  inter- 
communication by  them,  I  propose 
to  say  something  hereafter.  Mean- 
time, let  me  ob^rve,  that,  as  I  pre- 
dicted last  month,  multitudes  of  pro- 
jects have  disappeared.  Of  these, 
8(Hne  perished  or  inanition,  some  of 
fipontaneous  combustion,  some  of 
exhaustion.  Some  lost  their  separate 
locality  and  name  ISy  amalgamation ; 
many  were  too  late  with  their  nlans 
and  sections ;  some  from  lack  of 
coin  to  pay  engineers  and  surveyors, 
others  who,  as  they  allege,  paid  these 
functionaries  most  lavishly,  from  the 
fiilsehood  and  treachery  (as  they 
state)  of  the  aforesaid  engineers  and 
surveyors  who  sold  them  to  theu: 
rivals.  Very  many  of  the  later 
achemes  were  brought  to  a  dead 
stand-still,  fh>m  the  circumstance  of 
not  more  than  three  or  four  of  those 
who  had  applied  for  shares  being 
found  just,  or  silly  enough,  to  pay 
their  deposits.  I  know  one  case  in 
which  only  60/.  altogetiier  were  paid 
in  the  way  of  deposit,  on  a  project 
that  was  to  have  cost  700,000?. 
LasUy,  the  promoters  of  a  good  many 
band  fide  projects  have  related 
them  until  the  next,  or  some  suc- 
ceeding session  of  parliament ;  and 
the  contrivers  of  a  multitude  of  plau- 
sible schemes,  whose  real  object  was 

A.^  1-    xl- .  VU^     1  1  
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ittdirectiy)  to  the  Greek  Kalends — 
the  to-morrow -come -never  of  the 
ancients. 

Oh  !  many  a  stag  late  blithe  and  brave. 
Forlorn  '  mounts  the  ocean  wave 
And  many  *  a  letter'  has  been  torn,t 
And  countless  scrip  to  trunks  been  borne  ; 
And  many  an  antlered  head  lies  1ow,( 
Which  whilom  made  a  gorgeous  sbow  ! 
And  many  a  fast  coach  now  'crawls' 
slow! 

And  many  a  gent  doth  limping  go. 
Who,  ruthless,  erst,  sprang  on  his  prey. 
A  proud  Gent,  One,  Etcetera." 

In  the  last-mentioned  cases  the  in- 
dividuality which  few  would  be  dis- 
posed to  envjr,  remains  in  the  recog- 
nised possession  of  these  foiled  and 
rapadous  gcpts,  one,  &c.,  so  does  the 
iduitity  wnich  metaphysically  {vide 
John  Locke,  gentleman,  m  loco)  con- 
sists in  consciousness,  but  which,  in 
carrying  out  the  requirements  of  the 
law,  is  practically  reduced  by  the 
sheriff's  respectable  representatives 
to  certain  peculiarities  of  counte- 
nance, and  of  habiliments.  But  as 
to  the  Etceteras,  which  nudnly  con* 
stitute  the  attorney,  they  are  all, 
except  the  liabilities,  nretty  nearly 
eone.  For  myself,  I  ao  not  in  the 
kast  pi^  than.  I  dislike  equally 
fools  and  knaves,  but  I  hate  the  in- 
dividuab  who  are  the  representatives 
of  a  cross  between  botn.  If  these 
vermin  are  forced  to  vanish  ftom 
society  with  their  baffled  projects, 
it  will  be  a  great  purification,  and  a 
ffreat  blessing  for  straightforward  and 
honest  men.  A  large  number  of 
them,  at  all  events,  have  been  sorely 
mauled,  maimed,  and  crippled  by 
the  blowing  up  of  their  rascally 
schemes ;  and  the  oolli4>se  of  thie 
once  teirific  list  has  been  conse- 
quently most  satisfactory.  At  the 
worst,  though  the  thing  really  never 
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did  fiigbt  tut  ym  displayed*    I  o^Qltitndes  of  projeeta  that  do,  in- 
h&Te  bdTore  me  a  curious  ^  history  of  deed,  venture  to  come  before  it,  but 
panics,*'  published  in  the  Idoetiool  whose  surveys  were  made, — 
Journal.   In  this  I  find  a  fact  of  im-  ,  »    ,          «.          .     «     .  . 
portance  set  forth,  which  is^anced  "      ^J^^^""^  moonbeam's  misty 
by  the  consideration  that  Liverpool,  j^^^  ^  {^^^^  buminff." 
ever  since  it  rose  to  commercud  emi- 
nence, has  been  notoriously  one  of  The  work,  however,  under  all 
the  most  gambling  places  in  the  circumstances,  will  be  heavy  enough 
world.  be  onerous  and  irksome;  and 

The  writer  says, —  I  fear  much  of  it  will  be  done  in 

-  If  we  ttOw  the  Liverpool  list,  pub.  an  unwilling  wid  diajracted  spirit, 

lislied  by  NaU  and  Co.,  we  find  and  m  a  superficial,  sUp-dash,  lazy 

that  at  DO  time  has  the  number  of  rail*  manner.  Vast  and  mighty,  however, 

way  eompenies  in  operation,  making  or  are  the  questions  this  parliament  will 

projeeted,  whose  ahares  were  saleable  io  have  to  try  and  determine,  unjesf 

this,  the  largest  and  wildest  market  in  that  extremely  improbable  event 

the  kingdom,  for  these  securities  num-  should  take  place— a  summary  and 

bercd  209,  divided  thus :  -  desperate  dissolution.   In  legislating 

Railwavs  m  oi>er8tion               34  ^^^^  ^he  projects  which  wS  other- 

''^''"'^SS.V^'/^^^^^^  wi«.assur^ly%omebefo^^ 

Railway  bills  pW«ed/l845  ....   39  bouses  this  BCMion,  mdewndent  of 

Decision  deferred  on                   5  the  ordinary  and  prescnbed  inqujnes 

Have  been  before  parliament  . .    14  wWch  in  every  case  have  to  be  satis- 
New  railways  for  next  session . .  109  fied,  the  momentous  question  touch- 
Total    ^909  ing  the  proposed  direct  railways  will 

Making  every  allowance  for  sceidental  have  to  be  determined.  The  ques- 
omisaions,  it  is  very  evident  that  buying  tion,  too,  between  the  broad  and 
and  selling,  speculation  and  gambling,  narrow  gauge  will  have  to  be  decided, 
have  been  confined  to  litde  more  than  ^Jid  acSdents  upon  railways,  chiefly 
200  lines,  34  of  which  were  in  operation ;  f^^^  collisions,  have  been  during  the 
and  that,  however  many  prospectuses  ^  numerous,  and  80  fear- 
may  have  been  issued,  the  real  risk  con-  K??  *t  *  ,.^ii  ^/^l 
aist.  in  the  loss  that  may  be  sustained  on  ™'  ^  ^  ^ ^  ^"*y  P*'- 
tbat  number."  liament  to  see  whether  some  means 

cannot  be  devised  for  more  effectually 

This  calculation,  of  course,  does  providing;  for  the  safety  of  travellers, 
not  include  the  stags  of  Capel  Court,  Lastly,  it  would  be  desirable  for 
and  the  other  oi&courin^  of  society,  committees  to  consider  whether  it 
who  gambled  in  letters,  m  imaginary  would  not  be  advisable,  with  such  a 
shares,  and  occasionally  in  shares  multiplicity  ofcostly  projects  brought 
tbemselv^  but  out  oftbe  money  mar-  forth,  strongly  to  encourage  in  all 
ket ;  and  it  is  not  necessary,  for  their  branches  ai^  short  lines,  the  most 
gains  and  losses  are  really  of  no  more  economical  form  of  construction.  In 
public  importance  than  if  they  took  the  old  lines  vast  expenses  were  in- 
place  in  a  silver  copper  helL  curred  for  the  sake  of  peculiarlv 
We  may  conclude,  accordipgly,  that  good  gradients,  to  avoid  curves,  with 
the  pressure  though  great  next  ses-  a  radius  less  than  a  prescribed  length ; 
sion  upon  committees,  with  respect  and  that,  as  ex^nence  has  shewn, 
to  j^vf  railway  -  bills,  will  not  be  very  unnecessarily  long,  to  escape 
overwhelming ;  and  the  eveQts  of  the  the  necessitv  of  crossing  turnpike- 
last  few  days  will  tend  to  reduce  it  roads  on  a  level,  and  so  on.  Then 
For  the  uncertainty  with  r^ard  to  bridges,  and  viaducts,  and  all  works  of 
the  promotion  of  railway  bUls  in  art  were,  at  least,  three  times  as  costly 
the  next  session  is  fearfully  increased,  as  they  need  have  been ;  and  tunnefs 
No  wise  man,  in  fact,  will  continue  were  made  wantonly,  it  would  seem, 
to  spend  money  in  preparing  a  bill  where  none  were  required.  I^k  at 
for  parliament,  which  he  has  not  the  Box  tunnel,  which  is  as  much  a 
good  reason  to  presume  is  in  a  posi-  monument  of  folly  as  it  is  of  tri- 
tion  to  be  brought  forward  ses-  umphant  art.  A  lady  assured  Dr. 
sion  awongst  the  foremost,  after  the  Johnson  that  a  sonata  just  inflicted 
remanets.  The  Standing  Orders  on  him  by  her  daughter  was  very 
Committee,  too,  will   Jughernaut  difllcult.   *«  I  wish  t^od,  mjidam," 
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^uoth  the  Doctor,  "that  it  was  im- 
possible!** Every  body  admits  the 
Box  tunnel  was  very  difficult — no- 
body ever  passed  through  it  that  did 
not  wish  it  had  been  impossible.  Yet 
all  need  for  it  might  have  been  es- 
caped by  making  the  line  sweep 
three  or  four  mfles  round  on  the 
lower  ground.  Then  again,  the  whole 
of  the  costly  works  on  the  line  fVom 
Bristol  to  Bridgewater,  throughout 
the  long  round-id)Out  course  on  which 
"  a  goat  would  break  his  neck  sooner 
than  his  fast,**  are  monstrous  absurd- 
ities. The  line  itself  is  an  absurdity. 
Extensive  utility,  economical  execu- 
tion, immediate  returns— these  are 
the  great  desiderata  of  American  en- 
gineering. 

So  says  ^Ir.  Weale  in  his  useful 
and  excellent  work,  Ensamples  of 
BaUway  Making,  And  such,  sajr  j, 
ouf^ht  also  to  be  the  desiderata  of  the 
Bntish  engineer.  One  of  the  greatest 
pieces  of  economy  Mr.  Weale  con- 
siders would  be  to  substitute  wooden 
bridges  for  stone  bridges  (the  cost 
being  only  one-third)  ;  and  again, 
in  crossing  valleys  or  marshy  around, 
to  substitute  wooden  bridges  for  em- 
bankments, or  viaducts  of  stone. 
For  example,  say, — 

"  The  timber  bridge  cosU  1000/.,  lasts 
twenty  years,  and  requires  an  occasional 
coat  of  paint :  the  stone  would  cost  3000/. 
Suppose  this  sum  of  3000/.  in  the  hands 
of  the  proprietor,  and  he  prefers  the  tiuu 
ber  bridge  at  1000/.,  placing  the  remain- 
ing sum  or  2000/.  in  the  funds.  At  the 
end  of  twenty  years  he  finds  that  the 
accumulated  interest  has  not  only  doubled 
bis  capital  of  2000/.  and  made  it  4000/., 
but  has  also  paid  for  the  painting  and 
slight  repairs  of  bis  bridge  ;  and  with  his 
4000/.  he  may  now  build,  if  requisite,  a 
new  timber  bridge  at  an  expense  of 
1000/.,  and  replace  untouched  the  whole 
of  his  originnf  capital.  In  like  manner 
it  will  follow  that  a  timber  bridge  costing 
only  half  of  a  stone  one,  and  lasting 
twenty  years,  will  be  cheaper  in  the  end 
than  a  stone  bridge  lasting  for  ever,  be- 
cause the  other  half  of  the  capital  thus 
saved  would,  in  twenty  years,  more  than 
double  itself,  or  reproduce  the  whole 
sum  of  the  original  investment."  * 

Again  it  is  observed 

<*Tbe  timber  bridges  of  Americm  are 


celebrated  fbr  their  mtgoitude  and 
strength.  By  tbeir  means  the  railways 
of  America  have  spread  widely  and  ex. 
tended  rapidly.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
by  the  greater  introduction  of  the  same 
material  at  home,  the  benefits  of  railway 
intercourse  may  receive  a  much  wider  ex- 
tension than  under  the  present  system 
we  can  venture  to  hope." 

This  surely  is  worth  consideration 
at  a  time  when  so  much  money  will 
be  needed  for  the  construction  of 
railways,  for  the  fortification  of  our 
ports,  for  harbours  ofre^ge,andother 
great  works.  Committees,  however, 
will  be  greatly  pressed  for  time,  when 
th^  get  their  m>uD6  from  A  to  X 
before  them,  and  infinitely  have  in- 
creased their  work  by  a  regulation 
that  prevailed  last  session.  A  bill, 
we  wul  say,  for  a  main  line  and  eight 
branches  was  brought  in ;  if  any  one 
branch  was  defeated  or  thrown  out, 
the  whole  project  was  lost  Well, 
what  is  the  consequence?  Why» 
that  this  session  the  solicitor  to  such 
a  project  would  bring  in  eight  sepa- 
rate bills. 

It  is  nrobable,  then,  that  commit- 
tees will  have  neither  leisure  nor 
inclination,  if  they  had  the  ability, 
to  inquire  into  a  principle  which  does 
not  come  absolutely  and  inevitably 
before  them;  but  there  has  been 
talk  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
smooth  the  way  on  certain  paths  for 
the  committees;  and  if  such  there 
should  be,  I  think  its  attention  might 
be  wisely  and  worthily  directed  to 
the  inquiry  as  to  whether  on  all  lines 
the  cost  of  earth- work  and  works  of 
art  might  not  be  materially  reduced ; 
and  upon  lines  where  the  traffic  did 
not  happen  to  be  large  and  heavy, 
reducea  by  one-half,  or  perhaps  nearly 
by  two-thirds.  The  great  element 
of  expense  in  the  construction  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway, 
the  potential  cause  of  the  enormous 
excess  of  the  actual  cost  above  the 
estimate,  was  the  miscalculation  in 
respect  of  the  expense  of  the  earth- 
work. Indeed,  u pon  well-  nigh  every 
line  the  cost  of  the  earth-work  has 
been  much  grater  than  it  need  have 
been ;  and  so  likewise  has  been,  and, 
to  a  lamentable  extent,  the  expense 
of  the  masonry,  and  of  the  works  of 


*  Ensamples  of  Hallway  Making,  which,  although  not  of  English  Practice,  are 
submitted  with  Practical  IlluatratioAs  to  the  Civil  Engineer  and  the  British  and  Irish 
Public,  Undon,  184S.  John  Weale,  39  High  Holboro.  ^  . 
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art  generally.  The  average  cost  per 
mile  of  the  raUways  executed  in 
Great  firitam  and  Ireland  may  be 
taken  at  about  20,000/. ;  of  the  Bel- 
gian, 15,000/. ;  and  of  the  Prussian, 
9000/;  these  kst,  however,  being 
generallv  laid  with  only  a  single 
track.  Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
total  aggr^te  cost  of  the  American 
railways  was  estimated  in  1839  at 
4000/.  a  mile,  indudinff  all  buildings 
and  ai^Mratus.  The  hne  from  Utica 
to  Syracuse  (of  the  grand,  simple,  and 
eccHumric  works  of  art  on  which  a 
most  interesting  account  is  given  in 
Mr.  Weale*s  book  already  cited),  has 
been  constructed  and  appointed  at 
an  average  cost  of  3000/.  a  mile.* 
It  is  difficult  to  say  why,  if  a  cheap 
and  wise  mode  of  construction  were 
adopted,  single  lines  in  Ireland  (which, 
exeept  on  one  or  two  main  lines,  would 
for  many  years  to  come  be  sufficient 
for  the  tramc),  and  single  lines  in  the 
remoter  narts  of  Scotland  and  Wales, 
ay,  and  (X  England,  should  not  becon- 
strncted  and  appmnted  for  a  sum  not 
ezeeedmg  5000/.  a  mile.  Experience, 
even  in  our  own  country,  has  shewn 
how  much  cheaper  wooden  bridges 
are  than  bridges  of  stone,  and  how 
admirably  they  supply  the  place  of 
the  latter. 

Again,  timber  viaducts  raised  upon 
piles  in  marshy  or  bogffv  land,  may 
be  used  urith  perfect  ^dency  and 
great  economy;  and  still  more  in 
spanning  slxnrt  but  deep  and  abrupt 
valleys.  Here  the  land  below  might 
continue  to  be  tilled  or  grazed  upon, 
or,  if  it  were  felt  desirable  during  the 
five-and-twenty  years  the  wooden 
viaduct  would  continue  to  do  its 


work,  an  embankment  might  be 
graduaUy  and  cheaply  made  by  the 
use  of  spoil,**  and  other  materiUs 
conveyed  b^  spare  engines,  and  so 
prepared  ultimately  to  take  the  place 
of  the  timber  structure.  Mr.  Wede 
observes, — 

"  It  will  of^en  happoD,  especially  in 
ragged  and  mountainous  districts,  that  a 
favourable  line  must  be  sacri6ced  on 
account  of  the  expense  of  crossing 
the  lateral  valleys;  or  that  miles  of 
deep  cutting  are  undertaken  for  the  pur- 
pose of  crossing  a  deep  Tallej  at  such  s 
level  as  will  render  the  construction  of  a 
viaduct  practicable  at  a  moderate  expense. 
The  small  cost  of  timber  construciiont  as 
compared  witli  those  of  stone,  and  the 
comparative  facility  with  which  viaducts 
on  tne  American  system  can  be  carried 
across  the  steepest  ravines,  in  situations 
where  the  cost  of  stone  bridges  would 
totally  preclude  their  construction,  offer 
a  ready  means  for  avoiding  in  future  lines 
the  enormous  outlay  which  has  attended 
the  execution  of  the  earth-worlcs  on  the 
majority  of  the  English  railways."  f 

These  matters,  I  submit,  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a  com- 
mission  (if  one  be  appointed) ;  and 
if  not,  by  the  oovemment,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  that  which  is  of  the 
most  essential  importance,  national 
and  load,  public  and  private,  namely, 
the  cost  of  transport  on  a  railway 
does  (in  the  words  of  Navier)  mainly 

depend  upon  two  principal  points. 
I'he  first  of  these  is  the  expense  of  con* 
structing  ike  railwai/,  and  the  second 
is  the  expense  of  c(nweying  the  goods 
on  the  rmway  when  U  is  constructed,^^  I 

Now  the  expense  of  the  railway  is 
independent  of  the  quantity  of  mer- 


*  This  is,  for  the  most  part  of  the  way,  a  single  line. 

t  In  184f  Professor  Vignolles,  in  the  course  of  a  lecture,  estimated  the  cost  of 
brick  or  stone  viaducts,  averaging  about  100  feet  in  height,  to  be  from  60/.  to  70L 
per  yard  Ibrward,  or  about  33*.  per  foot  in  height ;  and  stated  the  cost  of  those  formed 
of  timber  srebcs  on  stone  piers,  constructed  by  him  on  the  Sheffield  and  Manchester 
and  other  railways,  which  averaged  from  70  to  130  feet  in  height,  to  have  been  from 
35/.  to  80/.  per  yard  forward ;  the  iirst.named  price  being  the  minimum  and  the  latter 
the  maximum  cost,  which  is  equal  to  an  average  of  about  1  Is.  per  yard  forward,  per 
foot  in  height.  Now  viaducts  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  trussed  beam,  and  in 
which  the  piers  have  no  thrust  to  sustain,  cost  mucn  less  than  Oiose  formed  of  arches, 
and  the  former  could  and  have  been  executed  as  chesply  in  Great  Britain  as  in  America, 
the  cheapness  of  timber  in  America  being  counterbalanced  by  the  high  price  of  labour. 
Sir  John  Macneill  has  constructed  sevenl  of  these  timber  mduots  on  his  lines  in 
Scotlaad ;  and  so  has  Mr.  Vignolles  in  the  north  of  England. 

t  On  the  Means  of  Comparing  the  Respective  AdvanUffes  of  Different  Lines  of 
Railwmy,  and  on  the  Use  of  Looomotive  Engines.  Translated  from  the  French  of 
M.  Navier,  Ingi^nieur  en  Chef  de  PonU  et  Chauss^s,  Paris.  By  John  Macneill 
(now  Sir  John  Macneill,  LL.D.,  F.R.S.),  C.E.,  M.R  I. A.,  F.R.A.S.,  &c.  London, 
1896.   Roske  and  Varty,  31  Strand.  ^  t 
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^landiie  or  of  paaieiigers  that  wiU 
pass  over  it ;  and  this,  consequently, 
the  engineer  and  managing  body 
have  altogether  in  their  own  hands. 
The  expense  of  transport,  on  the 
contrary  (the  road  once  made),  de- 
pends upon  the  quantity  of  menhan- 
disc  and  of  passengers ;  "  that  is  to 
say,"  quoth  Navier,  "  of  the  tonnage ; 
all  other  things  being  equal,  the  ex- 
pense will  evidently  DC  proportional 
to  the  tonnaffe." 

^*Ab  to  the  secondary  expenses, 
•uch  as  the  annual  cost  ot  repairs  and 
management,  it  may  be  said  they  are 
partly  in  proportion  to  the  expense 
of  the  construction,  and  partly  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage." 

"  We  may,  therefore,  admit,  with- 
out falling  into  any  serious  error, 
that  the  annual  cost  of  transport  on 
a  railway  is  in  all  cases  formed  of 
two  parts,  —  the  one  proportional  to 
the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the 
way,  and  the  other  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  tonnage.^ 

From  this  the  vital  importance  of 
the  primary  cost  of  construction  to 
the  prosperity  and  utility  of  a  line  is 
clear,  and  the  advantage  of  reducing 
it  as  much  as  in  sound  practical  ^vis- 
dom  it  can  be  reduced,  apparent.  I 
now  pass  on,  however,  to  the  other 
questions  with  which  parliament  and 
its  committees  must  occupy  them- 
selves next  session. 

The  question  of  the  gauges  lies, 
really,  in  a  narrow  compass.  One 
might  determine  it  perhaps  not  im- 
properly by  saying,  the  broad  gau^ 
IS  the  better  of  the  two  for  the  public, 
the  narrow  is  the  better  for  those 
companies  who  have  laid  it  down. 
For  the  present  I  turn  to  that  which 
is  the  most  transoendantly  important 
question  r^rdin^  the  railway  system 
in  Kngland,  and  mdeed  all  over  the 
world,  that  has  yet  been  raised,  and 


a  condition  to  go  before  parliaiii£»ft» 
and  will  do  it.  But  if  there  were  no 
more  than  three,  such  as  the  Direct 
Western,  the  Direct  Northern,  and 
the  Direct  Manchester,  standing  so 
decidedly  in  opposition  to  the  old 
companies  and  their  constructed  linea 
as  tney  do,  parliament  woidd  be 
compelled  to  pronounce  a  decision  in-^ 
yolving  a  great  principle,  and  vir- 
tually dechtfing  whether  henceforth 
the  superior  okims  of  the  new  lines 
or  the  vested  interests  of  the  old 
were  to  be  preferred;  or,  in  other 
words,  whether  in  the  reticulated 
system  of  railways  for  Great  Britain 
tne  main  trunk  lines  are  to  be  direct 
or  devious.  This  is  indeed  a  question 
ai&cting  mighty  interests,  and  ap- 
pealing to  delicate  sympathies  and 
lofty  considerations.  Millions  of 
money  have  be^  expended, —  roads 
that  are  miracles  of  art  have  been 
constructed — roads  which  in  their 
new  and  nice  devioes,  and  in  the 
subtle  science  of  their  structure  and 
arrangements,  transcend,  as  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity,  and  hn- 
man  will,  and  human  power,  the  gi- 
gantic, the  sternly  majestic,  works  of 
the  Roman — ^roads  that  are  the  sym- 
bols of  the  genius,  the  feeling  the 
passions,  the  hopes,  the  aspirations  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  as  our  cathe- 
drals were  of  the  fourteenth — roads 
thai  are  the  visible  and  substantial 
exposition  to  future  times  of  the  idea  * 
of  an  Age,  and  that  a  grand  and  vic- 
torious Affe,  in  the  eami*s  history. 

There  has  been,  in  the  promotion, 
and  construction,  and  management  of 
these  works,  great,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  generous,  enter|»ise,  and 
high  and  pure  enthusiasm ;  the  for- 
tunes of  thousands  of  our  fellow- 
countrymen,  the  very  means  of  ex- 
istence of  many,  are  dependent  upon 
the  continued  prosperity  of  these  un- 
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tbe  motto  of  Loid  John  Baapell  said 
of  old,  while  it  curioualy  enunciates 
the  fact  of  his  present  position,  Che 
tarA,  sardr  The  ever-changing 
tea,  ever  destroying  and  ever  ere- 
atingj,  rej(Mced  at  the  appearance  of 
Poseidon,  and  rippled  m  s^klin^ 
gladness  whilst  contemplating  his 
onward  course, — the  solid  earth  shook 
beneath  his  tread.  So  it  is  with  im« 
provement  borne  buoyuit  on  the 
waves  of  time,  and  directing  its  irre- 
wtible  and  devastating  march  over 
these  things  which  a  little  ago  we 
vain  mortals  r^urded  as  fixed  and 
settled.  Hodie  ndhi^  eras  t£bu  All  is 
in  a  eirde.  Infinite  injury  to  private 
ii^ereats  was  inflicted  by  the  revolu- 
tion in  the  mode  of  intercourse  and 
iptereommnnication  caused  by  the 
existing  railways ;  and  if  it  should  be 
their  fite  to  suffer  in  their  turn  by 
the  introduction  of  a  sound  and  po- 
tential modification  of  the  system  on 
which  they  have  been  laid  dovm, 
why,  it  is  only  one  of  those  events 
which  has  lieen  and  must  be"  in 
this  world  of  ours,  where  every 
thing  physical  and  moral  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  transition.  The  ab- 
•tiact  question  in  this  instance  is 
simple  and  easy  enough,  but  cer- 
tainly the  vast  and  manifold  interests 
involved  and  considerations  evoked 
make  the  determinate  enunciation  of 
its  selntkm  pitiful  and  embarrassmg 
in  the  extreme.  It  cannot  be  con- 
cealed for  one  moment  from  the 
mind  of  the  calm,  unprejudiced 
thinker,  that  in  the  approaching 
contesft  the  direct  lines  (I  mean,  <^ 
course,  direct  lines  discreetly  and 
wisely  projected  as  main  trunk  lines, 
and  I  speak  not  at  all  of  secondary 
lines,  branches,  short  lines,  and  so 
fivth,  which  are  governed  altogether 
}aj  the  conditions  of  different  laws) — 
tAt  direct  lines,  as  I  say,  such  as  I 
understimd  them  to  be,  start  with 
vast  advantages  over  their  devious 
rivalfl,  whether  standing  forth  as 
competing  lines  projected  and  pro- 
moted, or  as  lines  actuaUy  constructed. 
Over  the  latter  they  have  clearly 
the  power  of  being  able  to  surpass 
them  in  the  one  and  most  essen- 
tial pmnt  upon  which  the  cost  of 
transport  depends,  namely,  cheapness 
of  construction.  They  have  to  the 
fnrtheiance  of  this  end  the  aid  of  the 
experience  and  enlightenment  of 
yfar«,  into  which  the  pith  of  cen- 


turies is  praetieally  enrdkd,  as  it 
alwa3rs  must  be  from  short  time  to 
short  time,  in  the  progress  of  a  sci- 
entific art,  which  makes  its  advances 
by  the  results  of  isolated  and  often 
fortuitous  experiments,  without  the 
guidance  of  a  prescribed  system  of 
research,  and  without  the  aid  of  ma- 
tliematical  analysis.  The  advantages 
of  proposed  direct  lines  in  a  competi- 
tbn  with  devious  ones  yet  uncon- 
structed  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
making  very  obvious,  when  I  come 
to  argue  the  jpoint,  and  rest  upon 
grounds  of  scientific  results,  autho- 
rity, and  experience.  But  I  be^ 
with  the  practical  and  popular  view 
of  the  question,  and  I  find  that  the 
universal  public,  from  Sir  Robert 
Peel  down  to  the  representatives  of 
the  multitude  through  the  press, 
have  jumped  to  a  conclusion  upon 
it.  Of  course  my  judicious  reader 
will  exclude  frwn  the  sweep  and 
bearing  of  this  assertion  of  mine  in- 
dividuals who,  like  Mr.  Hudson,  are 
pecuniarily  or  personally  interested 
m  old  lines  or  rival  projects.  But 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  other  day,  on 
turning  up  the  first  sod  of  the  Trent 
Valley  line,  made  one  of  the  wisest 
and  most  genial  speeches  he  ever  ut- 
tered or  I  ever  read,  and  from  this 
I  make  the  following  extracts : — 

"  I  thought  that  the  pablic  welfare 
would  bo  promoted  by  the  esttblishment 
of  a  nore  direct  and  immediate  communi- 
cation between  the  metropolis,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Dublin  and  a  great  part  of 
Ireland  on  the  other ;  between  the  me- 
tropolis, too,  and  the  west  of  Scotland  ; 
between  the  metropolis  and  that  great 
commercial  and  manufacturing  district^ 
of  which  Liverpool  and  Manchester  ara 
the  capitals.  It  is  probable  that,  on  the 
completion  of  this  railway,  Dublin  will 
be  Drought,  in  point  ot  time,  within 
fourteen  or  fifteen  hours'  distance  of 
London  ;  that  a  letter  posted  in  London 
on  the  evening  of  one  day  may  be  an. 
Bwered  from  Dublin  on  the  morning  but 
one  afterwards,— that  is  to  say,  that  Dub- 
lin, in  respect  to  post-office  communi- 
cation, will  he  exactly  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  this  town  occupies  at  present.  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe,  too,  that 
Manchester  will  be  brought  within  six  or 
seven  hours  of  London.  I  said,  on  a 
former  occasion,  that  Manchester  might 
be  brought  within  eight  hours  of  London, 
and  T  remember  the  incredulity  with 
which  that  statement  was  received  ;  but 
I  am  sure  that  I  am  not  guilty  of  exagga. 
ration  when  I  sUte  that  AJwchesteri  Wid 
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Liverpool  will  lOon  be  brought  wiihiu  six 
hours  of  London.  It  was  a  conriction, 
therefore,  on  my  part,  that  ^at  public 
benefit  would  result  from  this  undertak- 
ing that  induced  me  to  give  it  a  warm 
and  unremitting  support.  I  gave  it  my 
support  on  account  of  my  connexion  witn 
this  borough,  and  I  supported  it  from  the 
belief  that  it  is  impossible  but  tliat  if  you 
place  a  town  on  the  immediate  line  of 
communication  between  London  and  the 
most  important  parts  of  Great  Britain — 
the  most  important  in  point  of  wealth, 
population,  and  enterprise — jou  must 
benefit  that  town.  I  know  it  is  said  that 
tlie  passage  of  a  railroad  confers  no  im- 
mediate benefit  on  a  locality ;  indeed, 
that  the  passage  of  a  railroad  may  and 
does  proauce.  and  in  this  1  cannot  but 
agree,  a  certain  amount  of  particular  and 
personal  disadvantage  ;  that  inns,  for 
example,  mav  complain  of  a  diminution 
in  their  traffic,  some  retail  dealers  of  a 
falling  off  in  their  profits.  It  is,  I  admit, 
impossible  not  to  deny  this,  and  equally 
impossible  is  it  not  to  regret  it.  But  what 
does  all  that  amount  to  bat  saying,  that, 
for  the  great  body  of  the  community,  you 
have  substituted  a  cheaper  and  better 
mode  of  communication,  at  the  same 
time,  that  you  have  opened  to  them  a 
wider  market  1  So  far  as  the  great  body 
of  the  community  ffoes,  there  is  no  ques. 
tion  but  tliat  to  be  placed  in  the  direct  line 
of  communication  between  London  and 
Dublin,  Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  can  be 
other  than  conducive  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  so  circumstanced." 

After  some  high-souled  admoni- 
tion  to  the  directors  respecting  the 
trust  and  confidence  reposed  in  them 
by  the  landowners  and  shareholders, 
and  an  expression  of  the  belief 
that  the  present  project  was  not  one 
of  the  ephemeral  schemes  proposed 
for  mere  gambling  speculation  or  cu- 
pidity of  gain,**  he  went  on  to  say, — 

*'  Now  the  promoters  of  this  scheme 
will  be  exposed  to  formidable  competi. 
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of  a  reticulated  systm  of  railways  in 
Ireland  will  be  aware  that  the  party 
of  which  this  good-natured  nobleman 
is  an  ornament  are  pledged  to  the 
principle.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
people  are  for  it  on  the  grotind  of 
common-sense,  while  those  who 
would  fain  support  existing  intereets 
or  local  projects  cannot  shut  their 
eves  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  voice  of 
the  existing  parliament  be  against 
direct  main  trunk  lines,  nothing 
daunted,  their  projectors  will  bring 
them  on  again ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  the  decision  be  in  fin- 
vour  of  direct  main  trunk  lines  as 
agaia^t  devious,  the  manifest  re- 
sult must  be,  that  there  will  be  no 
security  for  investment  except  in  di- 
rect lines.  With  the  devious  main 
trunk  lines  it  is  all  up.  Canclamatum 
est !  For,  see,  if  you  make  a  line  be- 
tween the  metropolis  and  any  other 
important  terminus,  and  it  be  the 
shortest  and  strai^htest  that  can  be 
made,  the  proposition  of  any  com- 
peting line  would  be  an  ebulfition  of 
insamty  which  the  legislature  could 
never  dream  of  countenancing.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  railway  from 
London  to  Brighton;  it  was  made 
well  and  wiselv,  in  conformity  with 
the  reoommenaaition  of  a  conmitssion 
of  scientific  men.  It  is  consequently 
as  straight  and  short  as  may  be. 
There  are  thirty-two  projects  for  di- 
rect lines  between  point  and  point 
But  Brighton  is  tabooed.  Nobody 
ever  had  the  vain  fancy  of  projectiiu; 
another  line,  and  nobody  ever  wilL 
The  value  of  the  money,  therefore, 
invested  in  that  direct  line  never  can 
be  affected  by  any  rival  project.  If 
any  railvrays,  then,  afford  a  good  se- 
curity for  permanent  and  remunera- 
tive investment,  direct  main  trunk 
lines  must  afford  the  best.   This  is 
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"  Tbe  public  roads  w«re  accurately 
divided  by  miledtoiMs,  aod  rao  in  a  di- 
rect line  from  one  cilr  to  anotbor,  with 
Tcry  little  respect  for  the  obstacks  either 
of  natare  or  of  prirate  property.  Moun- 
tains were  perforated,  aod  lx>ld  arches 
tbrowo  over  the  broadest  aod  most  rapid 
streams." 

EnoQgli  of  the  grand  routes  of  the 
Romm  remain  in  our  own  country, 
to  point  oat  to  the  engineer  upon 
what  system  the  lord  of  earth  ran  his 
main  trunk  lines.  Again:  simple 
obaerration  of  the  plan  nature  has 
pursued  in  providmg  for  the  drcnla- 
tkm  of  the  blood  in  that  most  won« 
derful  of  all  mechanical  structures 
the  human  body,  might  have  serred 
to  gire  a  hint  to  a  capable  bourd  of 
persona  intrusted  with  the  laying 
down  of  a  reticulated  system  of 
raflways  in  these  kingdoms,  as 
to  tbe  stringent  expediency  of  having 
main  trunk  Hues  as  straight  as  prac* 
tieable,  and  branches  to  extend  from 
them  in  desirable  directions.  Here 
are  the  arteries,  the  rivers  of  our 
ttttle  world,  thi^  striking  out  into 
mimberiess  small  canals,  visit  every 
street,  yea  every  apartment  in  the 
vital  cny,  says  an  old  physiologist. 
Nothing  in  nature  can  be  more  b^u- 
tiful  than  the  system  by  which  the 
dreulation  of  the  blood  is  carried  on, 
or  in  my  mind  more  suggestive  of 
leading  ideas  for  a  system  of  inter- 
communication in  a  country.  But 
the  fiict  is,  that  heretofore  the  rail- 
ways of  Crreat  Britain  have  been  laid 
down  without  auy  system  at  all. 
They  were  left  altogether  to  private 
enterprise  and  commercial  specula- 
tion. They  were  made  accordingly 
by  isolated  efforts,  and  without  any 
combined  plan  or  object.  In  America, 
on  the  contrary,  and  in  France  and 
other  European  countries,  it  was 
only  after  a  scheme  of  intercommu- 
nication had  been  well  weighed  and 
determined  on  by  commissions  con- 
sistii^  of  statesmen,  men  of  science, 
abstract  and  practica],  and  scholars 
generally,  and  philo8opber^  that  a 
mngle  sod  of  a  main  trunk  line  was 
turoed  up.  But  a  strong  disposition 
appean  to  exist  now  in  all  patriotic 
and  enlightened  minds  to  redress, 
without  undue  or  even  any  embar- 
rassuig  amount  ofr^purd  to  private 
and  particular  interests,  this  error, 
as  far  and  as  speedily  as  it  fairly  and 
wisely  can  be  done. 


It  is  amusing  to  remember  that 
the  premieres  emphatic  declaration— 
^If  this  be  not  the  best  railway 
between  London  and  Manchester, 
and  the  most  direct  communication, 
I  fairly  say,  that  no  considcratioo  of 
local  benefit  would  prevent  me  from 
giving  my  supi>ort  to  another  line**— 
was  delivered  in  the  presence  of  his 
guest  King  Iludstm,  the  great  cham* 
pion  and  exemplar,  moreover,  of  rail- 
way monopoly  and  drcuitous  routes. 
Certainly,  this  statement  so  positive 
and  terse  must  have  conveyea  a  si|[* 
nificant  hint  to  the  modem  Mula* 
ber,  that  his  host  looked  with  no 
fiivourable  eye  upon  sundry  of  his 
gigantic  schemes,  for  devious,  nay, 
one  might  say,  erratic  main  trunk 
lines.  The  chairman  of  the  Great 
Westm  of  Canada  project,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  its  management,  could 
hardly  have  heard  the  following  re- 
marks vrithout  having  his  equan- 
imity a  little  affected.  Sir  R.  Peel 
said  to  the  directors  of  the  Trent 
Valley  project, — 

*'  1  asrare  tbem  that  there  are  many 
persons  in  this  aeighboiirbood  wbo  have 
not  scrupled  to  sacrifice  private  feeting 
and  comfort,  by  consentbg  Co  tbeir  land 
being  appropriated  to  tbe  Trent  Valley 
Railway.  They  have  given  that  coasent 
from  a  conviction  that  this  undertaking 
was  one  conducive  to  the  public  benefit, 
and  that  consideration  of  prirate  interest 
should  not  obstmct  tbe  mat  one  of  tbe 
public  good.  But  tbey  have  given  tbeir 
consent  also  in  tbe  confidence  that  this 
is  not  one  of  the  ephemeral  schemes  pro- 
posed for  mere  gambling  speculation,  or 
from  cupidity  of  gain,  I1>ey  bare  ffiven 
tbeir  consent  in  the  confidence  and  be* 
lief  that  tbe  directors  of  this  railroad  are 
men  influenced  by  tbe  honourable  ambi« 
tion  of  conferring  a  public  benefit  on  the 
district  with  which  tbey  are  immediately 
connected,  and  that  they  look  for  reward, 
not  BO  much  to  immediate  pecuniary  gain 
as  to  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of 
tbeir  fellow-citizens  for  a  serrice  ren- 
dered to  tbem.  On  these  grounds  there 
has  been  accorded  a  willing  consent  to 
the  passage  of  the  railway  through  this 
locaUty." 

If  Sir  Robert's  object  had  been  to 
rebuke  the  colossal  speculator,  in 
districts  at  home,  ana  abroad,  in 
many  countries  of  the  world,  he 
could  scarcely  have  used  words  more 
appropriate  or  more  stinging.  He 
is  to  my  eye  the  living  exemplar 
in  flcsb  and  blood  of  the  railway 
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mania  of  184^ ;  and  I  confer,  that 
the  testimonial  about  to  be  presented 
to  him  will  pass  to  the  notice  of  pos- 
terity, not  as  a  token  of  his  worth 
and  merits,  but  as  a  monument  of 
the  cupidity  and  stupidity,  the  reck- 
less folly  and  wide -spread  insanity, 
which  prerailed  in  England  during 
the  year  which  has  just  drawn  to  a 
close.  Nothing  can  be  more  gross 
and  palpable  to  the  informed  and  ca« 
pable  mind,  than  the  fallacies  he  has 
most  industriously  put  forth,  by 
speech  and  letter,  and  through  the 
pens  of  his  adherents,  about  the 
Question  as  to  the  preferableness  of 
direct  or  devious  main  trunk  lines. 
The  fact  is,  that  when  a  main  trunk 
line  has  to  be  made,  such  as  that  be- 
tween London  and  Exeter,  or  Lon- 
don and  Manchester,  or  London  and 
York,  the  whole  empire  has  an  in- 
terest in  it.  Now,  clearly  it  is  the 
interest  of  the  universal  public  that 
the  line  should  be  short  and  straight 
as  practicable.  But  to  arguo,  as  Mr. 
Hudson  does,  that  because  such  or 
such  a  town  lies  out  of  the  direct 
line,  and  will  not  be  so  much  bene- 
fited by  hooking  on  ^vith  a  branch 
as  it  would  by  a  main  line  approach- 
ing it  actually,  it  is,  therefore,  meet 
and  proper  that  the  line  should,  to 
accommodate  these  places,  meander 
some  five-and -twenty,  or  two-and- 
fbrty  miles  out  of  the  straight  road, 
lea«M  palpably  to  this  absurdity, 
namely,  that  the  interests  of  a  town 
or  two  are  to  be  preferred  to  the 
immediate  interests  of  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  more  remote  interests  of 
all  persons  from  the  colonies  or  fo- 
reign parts,  who  want  to  use  the 
road.  For  example,  by  one  of  Mr. 
Hudson*8  schemes  for  communica- 
tion between  London  and  York  (and 
the  least  objectionable  of  the  two, 
for  the  other  is  preposterous),  in 
order  that  Cambriuge  may  be  on  a 
main  line,  all  the  goods  and  pas- 
sengers passing  from  and  through 
the  metropolis  to  the  north  of  Eng- 
land are  to  be  carried  twenty-five 
miles  out  of  their  way ;  and,  on  the 
other  side,  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Scotland  and  north  of  England  is  to 
be  put  to  like  inconvenience,  expense, 
and  delay*  in  their  relations  wiUi  the 
metropolis.  Another  absurdity,  more* 
over,  IS  involved  in  this  proposition. 
It  is  that  you  are  to  look  onl^  at 
the  state  of  the  country^  the  position 


and  importance  of  the  various  towns 
that  may  lie  between  terminus  and 
terminus  at  the  actual  moment  when 
you  trace  the  line  on  your  map. 
But  it  is  not  so.  If  it  were,  how 
manv  miles  of  main  trunk  lines 
would  there  be  in  America?  No, 
according  to  ever^  dictate  of  sound 
policy  and  of  science,  select  good 
termmi  for  your  project  in  the  first 
instance,  and  then  run  vour  line  be- 
tween them  as  straightforward  as 
you  can.  It  is  not  even  necessary  (in 
America,  for  obvious  reasons)  thai 
there  should  be  a  single  house  afmn 
the  route,  or  at  the  tenninus  to  which 
jrou  push  forth  your  line,  provided 
It  only,  in  site  and  other  drcum* 
stances,  be  well  chosen.  Open  your 
line,  and  it  will  stand  mucn  in  the 
position  of  the  primal  highway  for 
travellers — a  long  river.  Inhabit* 
ants  vrill  flock  to  its  banks,  and  com* 
munications  from  all  sides  will  be 
opened  with  it ;  houses  will,  as  if  by 
magic,  spring  up  in  the  wilderness 
and  swell  into  villages,  while  at  your 
remote  terminus,  an  important,  rich, 
and  flourishing,  and  increasing  town, 
like  Bufialo,  will,  in  the  course  <^ 
some  ten  years,  have  burst  and  grown 
into  a  vigorous  existence.  The 
drowsy,  dreamy,  purblind  optimist 
will  then  be  in  a  condition  to  speak 
of  the  railroad  in  the  same  pious  and 
philosophic  spirit  he  is  reported  to 
nave  spoken  of  the  river:  "How 
admirable  is  Providence!  Behrid 
He  has  caused  all  the  rivers  to  run  by 
the  great  towns!"  To  a  smaller 
extent,  certainly,  but  still  to  an 
extent  which  must  have  efkxX 
upon  the  state  and  relations  of  the 
country,  this  must  take  place  in  the 
most  thickly  populated  and  settled 
oountries — ^England,  Belgium,  Hol- 
land. Wherever  you  make  a  long 
main  trunk  line  (long  in  itself,  or  as 
joining  on  to  other  long  lines),  towns 
and  vmages  will  spring  up,  and  that 
before  the  lapse  of  manv  years.  And 
thus,  before  the  end  of  such  a  period 
of  time,  the  direct  line,  in  which  there 
is  no  original  error  to  correct,  will 
pass  through  a  laiige  and  rich  popu- 
lation which  it  has  itself  attracted; 
will  have  feeders  by  branches  to  all 
those  towns  that  stood  out  of  its 
route  when  projected ;  and  there  will 
be  no  more  notion  of  a  competing 
line  to  it  than  there  would  have  been 
in  former  times  to  the  Appian  Way. 
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I  will  next  approach  the  falhicy 
which  Mr.  Hudson  makes  his  great 
ekeval  de  baiaiUe — his  destrier.  But 
first  it  is  necessary  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  question  respecting 
direct  or  devious  lines  will  he  tried, 
amongst  the  earliest  next  session,  in 
deciding  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
competing  lines  from  London  to 
York ;  and  this,  whether  one  of  those 
schemes  has  to  go  again  before  a 
committee  of  the  Commons^  or,  as  the 
chairman  affects  to  unamnej  will  at 
once  get  to  the  Lords.  The  decision 
will  assuredly  make  a  leading  case, 
and  exercise  vast  influence  on  all  the 
other  cases  to  be  tried.  There  are 
three  schemes ;  the  London  and 
York,  Eastern  Counties  Extension 

Sudson's),  and  the  Direct  Northern* 
e  last-mentioned  goes  as  straight 
as  possible  from  point  to  point ;  the 
London  and  York  zig-zags  to  ac- 
commodate towns  and  villages ;  and 
Hudson^s  sweeps  round  far  a-ficld  to 
carry  out  a  project  for  the  benefit  of 
an  existing  railway  and  its  directors, 
of  whom  he  is  the  chosen  chairman 
and  champion.  The  distance  from 
London  to  York  by  his  line  would 
be  200  miles;  by  the  London  and 
York,  186  miles ;  and  by  the  Direct 
Northern,  176.  The  first  has  the 
best  gradients ;  the  second  the  worsts 
and  the  most  embankment,  cutting, 
and  tunnelling.  Mr.  Hudson  is  la^ 
bouring  to  inouce  the  shareholders  of 
the  London  and  York  to  repudiate 
the  directors  (who  are  only  M.Rs 
and  gentlemen  of  property  on  their 
line,  and  not  profession^  speculators 
in  railways^,  and  to  take  shares,  on 
amalgamation,  in  his  scheme.  The 
papers  are  full  of  correspondence  on 
the  subject,  and  no  art  is  neglected  to 
seduce  or  intimidate  those  same  share- 
holders. Their  chairman,  Mr.  Astell, 
writes  to  him,  saying,— 

**  To  the  public  yoa  propose  a  scheme 
repodiatetl  by  a  select  committee  in  1845, 
a  scheme  avoiding  nearly  every  town 
that  ours  would  serve,  and  longer  than 
ours  from  twelve  to  fifteen  miles,  leaving 
the  district  bordering  on  the  great  north 
road  from  Loudon  to  York  without  railway 
accommodation." 

And  then,  after  characterising  his 
project  as  merely  a  daring  attempt  to 
raise  the  value  of  Eastern  Counties 
stock  and  rid  the  Midlands  of  a  rival) 
bt  says:— 


*'  Again,  let  me  ask  you  why,  in  your 
new  position  of  chairman  to  the  Eastern 
Counties,  you  should  be  so  jealous  of  t 
line  passing  through  Hertfordshire  and 
Bedfordshire,  while  you  proclaim  that 
the  Eastern  Counties  Railway,  with  its 
present  lines  and  branches,  may  be  made 
to  pay  ten  per  cent.»that  portion  of  the 
kingdom  lying  upon  and  east  of  the  Lon- 
don and  Cambridge  line,  forming  t  dis- 
trict quite  as  ez tensive  as  the  one  pro- 
posed for  the  London  and  York  ? 

"  Why  should  you  wish  to  compel 
passengers  to  go  even  twelve  miles  round 
by  Cambridge,  while  that  town  will  cer- 
tainly have  its  railway  to  the  east,  west, 
north,  and  south  1  Why,  then,  endea- 
vour to  prevent  Bedfordshire  and  Hert- 
fordshire from  similar  advantages  1 " 

Yet  thouffh  it  might  not  be  easy 
to  answer  those  questions,  yet  Mr. 
H.  has  his  objections.  At  a  meeting 
at  Cambridge,  he  said, — 

"  I  tell  the  parties  promoting  the  Lon- 
don and  York  line  that  it  will  be  as 
great  a  blunder  as  ever  disgraced  a  rail- 
way management.  The  honourablo  gen- 
tleman tells  you  his  line  will  effect  a 
saving  of  ten  miles;  but  he  ought  to  haVe 
measured  that  ten  miles  by  time,  and  not 
by  distance.  A  railway  ought  not  to  be 
measured  by  distance,  but  by  the  time  it 
takes  in  accomplishitig  that  distance* 
Any  one  knowing  any  thing  of  what 
railway  travelling  is,  must  be  fully  aware 
of  what  it  is  to  get  bad  gradients  and  a 
quantity  of  tunnels.  There  may  be  a  large 
parallel  case  (but  I  hope  there  are  not 
any)  in  which  there  is  a  tnnnel  having 
gradients  of  one  in  a  hundred." 

This  is  m  instance  of  a  gross  pon* 
deracion.  The  Report  of  the  £k)ard 
of  Trade  admits  that  the  gradients  of 
the  London  and  York  "  are  for  mo- 
derate lengths,  and  have  nothing  in 
themselves  that  can  be  considered  as 
objectionable.**  But  here  is  the  pro- 
position on  which  Mr.  H.  relies :  "  A 
railway  ought  to  be  measured  not  by 
distance,  but  by  the  time  it  takes  in 
accomplishing  tnat  distance."  Now 
if  trains  of  equal  weight,  drawn  by 
engines  of  equal  power,  were  always 
to  run  at  the  greatest  possible  speed 
they  could  command  and  attain,  this 
would  be  true ;  but,  as  these  circum- 
stances do  not  and  never  can  exist, 
practically,  the  proposition  is  a  fal- 
key,  involving  the  assumption  that 
the  line,  with  better  gradients,  will 
be,  in  its  ordinary  trafiic,  traversed 
at  a  greater  rate  of  speed  than  one 
with  U1O0C  less  fiivooraW.  But  this 
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b  not  true.  The  speed  will  be  kept 
up  on  both  lines  alike  up  to  the 
point  which  will  afford  fair  profit  and 
satis^  the  just  requirements  of  the 
public  —  up  to,  in  Stephenson's 
phrase,  the  commercial  limit.  But 
the  speed  will  cost  less  on  the  bet- 
ter graded  line  than  it  does  upon 
the  other ;  and  thus  in  so  far  as 
the  difference  may  be  in  amounts 
respectively  of  cost  it  will  affect  one 
of  the  points  on  which  the  cost  of 
transport  mainly  depends,  namely, 
cost  of  conveyance.  This,  in  the 
annual  expenses  of  working  a  line, 
would  not,  under  any  circumstances, 
imless  the  gradients  were  outrage- 
ously bad,  make  a  very  large  item. 
But  how  would  it  be  with  respect  to 
the  longer  line  with  the  better  gra- 
dients as  to  the  other  principal  point 
on  which  cost  of  transport  depends, 
namely,  cost  of  construction  ?  \Vh  v, 
for  every  mile  it  exceeds  in  length, 
there  will  be  an  annual  expense  for 
working  it  of,  according  to  the  Board 
of  Trap's  Report,  1000/.  a  mile,  and 
capital,  at  a  minimum  of  12,000/.  per 
mile  sunk,  together  with  its  interest 
and  compound  interest,  for  ever. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  this 
matter  a  little  farther.  Taking  for 
granted  that  there  must  always  be  a 
commercial  limit  of  speed  on  nul- 
ways,  I  say  that  the  fundamental 
distinction  between  two  lines  of  equal 
length,  and  still  more  of  unequal 
length,  will  be  found  to  result  in  the 
relative  cost  of  transport  In  other 
words,  the  respective  cost  of  trans- 
port is  the  ultimate  exponent  of  the 
relative  value  of  competing  lines. 
Now  that  cost  depends,  Ist.  upon  the 
cost  of  construction,  to  which  is  to  be 
added,  a  part  of  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment ana  repairs ;  2d.  on  the  cost  of 
conveyance  properly  so  called,  to 
which  is  also  to  be  added  a  part  of 
these  same  secondary  expenses.  In 
fact,  the  total  expense  of  transport^ 
in^  a  ton  from  one  extremity  of  a 
railway  to  the  other  consbts  of  four 
elements.  Ist.  The  annual  interest 
of  the  expenses  of  construction,  and 
the  annual  expenses  of  management 
and  repairs  divided  by  the  number 
of  tons  transported  annually;  2d. 
The  expenses  of  the  locomotive  engine 
expressed  by  a  formula  given  by 
Navier ;  3d.  the  expense  of  the  wag- 
gons, carriages,  &c.  which  is  propor- 
tional to  the  length  of  the  ntilway; 


4th.  the  expense  of  warehousing  and 
despatching,  which  we  shall  also  con- 
sider as  proportionate  to  the  length 
of  the  rwlway. 

We  then  see,  says  Navier,  that 
the  valuation  of  the  total  price  is 
thus  reduced  in  each  particular  case 
to  the  determination  of  a  very  small 
number  of  elements ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  expense  of  construction  and  re- 
pairs, for  which  data  are  given  by  the 
formation  of  the  project,  the  estimate 
of  the  annual  tonnage,  the  deter- 
mination of  the  weight  of  the  train, 
which  should  be  drown  by  a  loco- 
motive engine  of  a  given  power,  and, 
lastly,  the  length  of  the  line  of  rail- 
way. It  will  be  at  once  perceived 
and  acknowledged  that  the  vitally 
important  elements  are  the  cost  of 
construction  and  the  length  of  the 
line. 

If,  then,  Hudson's  line  be  twelve 
miles  longer  than  the  I^ndon  and 
York,  while  he  will  have  little  to 
take  off  for  his  cheaper  working,  he 
will  have  a  great  deal  to  put  on  for 
the  additional  length  to  increase  the 
cost  of  transport  But  when  the 
excess  of  lenffth,  as  in  Hudson's  over 
the  Direct  Northern,  comes  to  be 
twenty -five  miles,  the  argument 
about  performing  the  journey  in 
equal  tune  becomes  ridiculous;  so 
much  would  the  cost  of  oonstructkm, 
&c^  and  of  working  increase  the  cost 
of  transport  And  if  the  shorter  line 
have  as  good  working  gradients  as 
need  be  well  desired,  a  comparison 
between  the  two  projects  becomea 
preposterous. 

Mr.  Hudson,  it  is  true,  never 
alluded  in  the  course  of  his  phi- 
lippic against  the  London  and  York 
to  the  Direct  Northern.  One 
would  not  have  imagined  from  his 
discourse  that  there  was  any  such 
project  in  the  field.  Why  was  this? 
Simply  because  his  cn^necring  ar- 
gument in  favour  of  his  line  would 
not  have  then  been  worth  a  rush ! 
On  the  Direct  Northern  the  whole 
amount  of  tunnelling  is  short  of 
4000  yards.  There  is  only  one 
viaduct  Sixty-nine  miles  are  on  a 
level,  and  there  is  no  acclivity  or 
declivity  above  1  in  200,  —  a  most 
excellent  working  gradient  when 
properly  distributed  over  the  line. 
Now  1  in  200  is  that  clivi^  whidi 
forms  the  lunit  between  those  divi- 
ties  in  descending  which  there  t«i  ftod 
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those  in  descending  which  there  U  noty 
a  saving  of  power. 

The  objections,  then,  to  the  steep 
gradients  of  the  London  and  York 
and  the  4f  miles  of  tunnelling  would 
not  apply,  while  the  additional  length 
of  twentf-fiye  miles  presses  against 
his  own  fine  with  full  force.  In  fact, 
though  even  as  against  the  London  and 
York,  his  only  serious  amiment  was 
its  inefficient  estimate,  ft  cannot  be 
the  project  is  not  supported  with 
money,  or  ^Ir.  Hudson  would  not  wear 
the  aspect  of  so  determined  a  wooer. 
But  if  the  Direct  Northern  and  the 
London  and  York  amalgamated,  as 
they  ought  to  do,  this  objection  would 
be  obviated  by  the  amount  of  com- 
bined capital.  The  main  linci  then, 
should  Ix;  the  direct  one,  and  satis- 
fectory  arrangements  might  be  con- 
dndea  about  the  numerous  branches. 
If  this  were  done  Uie  triumph  of  the 


direct  principle  against  the  circuit- 
ous would  in  this,  the  first  great 
contest  of  the  session,  be  undoubted. 

And  now  one  short  observation, 
and  then  I  shall  have  done. 

As  to  better  provision  for  the 
safety  of  passengers,  I  see  no  means 
so  certain  as  laying  down  a  set  of 
rails  by  the  sides  of  the  others  for 
the  use  of  goods  and  luggage  only, 
which  might  be  carried  at  a  rate  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour,  at  a  farthing 
per  ton  per  mile.  Nine  out  of  ten 
accidents  occur  through  the  presence 
of  luggage-trains  on  the  same  rails 
with  passenger-trains.  A  good  deal 
of  exj^nse  might  be  spared  in  con- 
struction by  devoting  certain  lines  of 
rail  to  the  transport  of  passengers 
alone,  as  the  steepness  of  gradients 
would  not  be  so  material.  The  cost 
for  the  additional  route  would  be 
about  4000/.  a  mile. 


TUfi  LADY 


IThb  evening  shadows  were  stealing 
on,  at  the  cLoee  of  a  cold,  bright  win- 
ter's day.  Stretched  on  a  bed  of 
sickness,  pale,  wasted,  silent,  la^  the 
lady  of  Elm-wood.  The  curtains  of 
purple  velvet,  dark  and  gloomy  in 
the  fading  light,  hung  heavily  round 
her,  and  through  an  opening,  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  a  gleam  of  red  liffht 
from  the  blazine  nre  now  and  then 
fell  on  her  face.  But  did  not  rouse  her 
from  the  deep  thought  in  which  she 
seemed  plunged.  There  was  much 
bemty  even  yet  in  her  la^e,  dark 
eyes  imd  delicately  formed  ^tures ; 
but  her  cheek  was  hollow,  and  the 
tightly  closed  lips  looked  as  if  no 
smile  of  joy  had  ever  parted  them. 

A  hirea  nurse,  the  only  watcher 
by  that  sick-bed,  was  dozing  in  an 
arm-chair  before  the  fire,  rousing 
herself  now  and  then  to  glance  at  the 
lady,  who  was  totally  regardless  of 
her  presence.  The  old  woman  began 
to  ml  chilly  as  the  evening  closed 
in,  and  she  was  rising  to  draw  the 
curtains  before  the  window,  when  the 
dear,  gay  laughter  of  a  child  rang  on 
the  frosty  air,  floating  up  from  the 
gaidea  bdow.  A  look  of  misery 
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passed  across  the  lady^s  fiice,  and  she 
sighed  heavily. 

"  Did  you  si>eak,  my  lady  ?"  asked 
the  nurse,  moving  to  the  bedside. 

"  No,  nurse,**  answered  a  sweet,  yet 
feeble  voice ;  "  I  want  nothing — no- 
thing that  you  can  give  me,**  she 
murmured,  as  the  old  woman  turned 
away.  "  Oh,  for  a  loving  voice  to 
cheer  me  in  this  dark  hour  !** 

Again  she  lay,  silent  and  thought- 
ful as  before ;  out,  after  a  time,  she 
called  the  nurse,  and,  as  if  by  a  strong 
efforti  said,  "  Gk)  to  him — ^to  my  hus- 
band— and  tell  him  I  am  very,  very 
ill.  Say  that,  for  the  love  of  Hea- 
ven, I  entreat  him  to  come  to  me  1** 

She  half  raised  her  head  from  the 
pillow  to  listen  to  the  old  woman*s 
slow  footsteps,  till  the  sound  died 
away  in  the  long  and  distant  corri- 
dors. The  slamming  of  a  door  gave 
her  notice  when  the  nurse  had  reach" 
ed  her  destination,  and  she  clasped 
her  thin  hands  in  an  agony  of  im- 
patience, as  it  seemed,  to  know  the 
result  of  her  mission. 


"  Surely,  surely  he  will  come  now," 
she  sud ;  ^  he  does  not  love  me ;  he 
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and  yet,  now,  surely  he  will  £^1 
som^ing  for  me  !** 

The  door  was  hoard  again,  the 
nurse  tottered  back,  and  stood  once 
more  beside  her  charge. 

My  lord  bids  me  say,  he  is  en- 
ga^  now,  but  will  come  by  and 

^The  ladv^s  head  fell  back  on  the 
pillow,  and  the  colour  that  had  ris^ 
to  her  cheek  for  a  monmit  Mei 
away.  The  nurse  had  been  used  to 
look  on  scenes  of  suffering  and  sor- 
row, andjperhaps  age,  too,  had  blunted 
her  feehngs,  for  she  re-established 
herself  in  her  comfortable  chair,  and 
sank  into  a  doie.  The  lady*8  voice 
once  more  roused  her. 

Go  to  him  again,  nurse !  say, 
that  I  am  dying — ^you  see  lam ; — tell 
him,  I  entreat  him  to  send  for  Mr. 
Paterson  to  pray  for  mv  departing 
soul.  Beg  him  earnestly  to  grant 
me  this,  only  this  !'* 

Again  the  messenger  departed,  and 
again  the  lady  listei^  anxiously  for 
her  return,  yet  with  less  hope  in  her 
sorrowful  eyes  than  before.  Iler 
heart  sank  evidently  when  she  heard 
the  nurse  returning  immediately. 

"  My  lord  savs,  said  the  old  wo- 
man, it  is  only  your  fancy  that  is 
sick." 

^  And  did  you  tell  him,  nurse,  that 
vou  knew  I  was  dying  interrupted 
her  listener. 

^*  Yes,  my  lady ;  but  he  said,  of 
course  I  should  swear  to  any  thing 
you  bid  me  say.** 

"And  Mr.  Paterson?"  inquired 
the  kdy.      May  I  send  for  him ?** 

"  My  lord  said,  ^  No,  he  would  h»ve 
no  canting  priests  here.*  ** 

The  old  woman  hobbled  back  to 
her  seat,  and  the  lady,  covering  her 
face,  sobbed  aloud. 

"  Cruel,  even  to  the  last  I  **  she 
said  at  length.  "  This  life,  that  some 
call  so  happy,  how  dreary  has  it 
been  to  me  I  long,  miserable  years, 
ending  in  a  death  hke  this  I**  And 
words  of  long-suraressed  anguish, 
thoughts  that  had  burdenea  the 
heart  with  a  weight 'of' misery  for 
years,  burst  from  her  dying  lips. 

"  Poor  lady  !**  muttered  the  nurse, 
"her  mind  wanders.  Tve  heard 
strange  stories  about  her.  To  be 
sure,  there  was  something  wrong,  or 
my  lord  would  never  have  kept  her 
mewed  up  so  dose;  and  Idaresavihe 
thought  of  it  troubles  her  now/ 
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"  To  be  sure  there  was  somethiog 
wrong!**  The  words  had  been  in 
many  mouths,  till  it  came  to  be  be- 
lievol  that  some  dark  secret,  some 
hidden  error,  was  the  cause  oi  the 
sedufflon  in  which  she  was  kept  by 
her  husband,  llie  sadness  or  her 
countenance  was  held  to  be  occa- 
sioned by  remorse,  and  the  tears  tiiat 
were  sometimes  seen  to  fall,  as  she 
knelt  in  nraver  in  the  house  of  God, 
were  looVed  upon  as  tears  of  peni- 
tence. The  patience  and  meekness 
with  whidi  she  bore  the  impertinence 

some,  who  hinted,  even  in  her 
presence,  at  the  suspicions  they  en- 
tertained, only  eonnrmed  them  in 
their  belief  that,  in  some  wav,  she 
had  erred  grievously.  "  And  then, 
my  lord,**  they  said,  "  is  so  easy  and 
sood-humoured,  any  body  might  be 
happy  with  him  I**  So  by  degrees  a 
belief  had  gained  ground  that  all  was 
not  as  it  should  be  with  the  beautiful 
lady  of  Elm-wood,  and  some  dared 
to  speak  scornfully  of  her,  even 
those  who  were  unworthy  to  wipe  the 
dust  from  her  feet. 

For  the  suspicions  that  had  ^ne 
abroad,  the  undefined  mysterious 
whispers  i^ainst  her,  were  unjust  as 
they  were  cruel.  There  was  nothing 
of  sname,  though,  God  knows,  tljum 
was  enough  of  bitter  sorrow  in  her 
blushes  and  her  tears.  Her  spirit 
was  too  utterly  broken  by  daily  and 
hourly  trials,  of  which  the  coarso 
world  knew  nothing,  to  resent  Insult 
or  reply  to  impertinence  None 
knew— now  should  they  know? — 
how  a  course  of  petty  oppreasimi,  be* 
ginning  in  her  earliest  years,  had 
conquered  all  cheerfulness  and  crush- 
ed ail  hope ;  and,  during  her  married 
life,  to  none  but  to  her  God  did  she 
breathe  a  word  of  the  trouUes  which 
subdued  her,  and  to  which  she  sub- 
mitted without  a  strug^.  The  little 
world  about  Elm- wood  had  only  seen 
her  brought  —  in  triumph,  as  it 
seemed — as  a  bride  to  her  husband's 
ancestral  home.  They  had  sean,  at 
first,  a  gay  succession  of  guests  at  th« 
old  haU,  and  the  young  bride  pre* 
skiing  at  brilliant  entertainments. 
But  the  number  of  guests  &11  off  by 
degrees,  ladies  oea^  to  be  among 
the  few  remaining  visitors,  and,  when 
an  occasional  par^  met  at  £lm-wood, 
the  lady  was  no  longer  seen  among 
them.  Her  husband  tbonght  it  ne- 
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OB  the  flea  of  ill  health,  bat  it  was 
soon  uBoerstood  that  there  were  other 
reasoBS  (aUhongh  none  knew  whai 
ntch  reasons  were)  why  she  appeared 
AO  more,  and  her  name  was  never 
mentioned. 

She  was  sometimes  seen  by  persons 
who  visited  £lm-wood  on  business, 
wandering  alone  in  the  woods  near 
the  house,  like  a  pale  yet  beautiful 
^Hrit,  or  toiding  the  flowers  in  a 
small  paidoi  shdtered  by  the  far- 
stvetehmff  walls  the  old  halL 
Some,  who  had  purposely  thrown 
fliemaelyes  in  her  way,  said,  that  she 
replied  gently  to  thar  greeting,  hi^ 
alwm  m  a  tone  of  sadiMss.  On 
Monday  the  never  failed,  unless  mhm 
detained  at  home  by  severe  illness,  to 
walk  to  the  church  in  the  ndgh* 
booring  village.  It  was  built  upon 
the  edee  of  her  husband^s  park, 
and  a  httle  path  led  to  it  fxom  the 
great  house,  through  old  dark  woods, 
and  by  a  Iktlc  stream,  that  stole 
away  at  last  singing  as  it  went,  into 
the  fields  below  the  churchyard. 
The  whole  village  was  part  of  the 
Elm-wood  property,  and  the  church 
eootained  many  monuaaents  to  the 
memory  of  its  possessors.  The  fa^ 
mily  pew  had  still  its  velvet  eushioos 
atnd  draneries,  fiided  thou|^  they 
were,  and  here  the  lady  kndt  alone 
Sunday  after  Sunday.  Rain  and 
ecdd,  frost  and  snow,  idl  seemed  alike 
to  ber.  llie  good  rector,  who  soon 
leansed  to  take  an  mterest  in  her 
and  melancholy  &ce,  never 
to  glance  at  thai  humble  wor- 
^pper,  so  constant  in  h^  attend- 
fliiee.  Somethnes  he  saw  that  she 
was  weeping,  and  his  kind  heart 
longed  to  breathe  oxaSoiti  to  her 
evidently  wounded  spirit.  His  at- 
tempts  to  make  her  acquaintance  at 
her  own  house  had  all  proved  vain. 
Her  husband,  whose  manner  to  the 
good  old  priest  was  ftill  of  scarcely 
suppressed' contempt,  always  replied 
to  his  inquiries  about  the  lady,  by 
saying,  she  received  no  visitors.  To 
speak  to  her  on  her  way  to  or  from 
the  diurch  was  his  only  cflknoe  of 
proving  to  her  how  much  he  felt 
inteiested  in  h^  welfare.  She  al- 
ways vraited  till  all  others  had  left 
the  church,  and  then  stole  qtiietlv 
across  the  graveyard,  and  througn 
the  little  gate  into  the  park.  Oiie 
wet  and  stcmny  Sunday,  when  the 
ooDgr^gation  was  very  scanty,  the 


clergyman,  Mr.  Paterson,  to  his  sur- 
prise, saw  the  delicate  form  of  the 
lady  of  Elm-wood  kneeling  in  her 
usual  place,  her  meek  head  bowed 
in  prayer.  When  the  service  was 
over,  he  went  to  her,  and  offered  to 
assist  her  in  ^ting  home.  She  tod^ 
his  arm  in  silence,  and,  feeling  that 
she  was  trembling  with  cold,  he  led 
her  towards  the  rectory,  whither  hk 
wife  and  daughter  had  preceded  him. 
He  looked  compassionately  upon  her, 
as  he  endeavoured  to  shield  her  from 
Ae  beating  rain,  for  she  appeared  so 
feeble,  that  without  his  help  she  must 
have  fiedlen. 

This  is  tryinff  weather  for  one 
who  seems  so  deHcate  and  weak  as 
you,"  he  said  gently.  "  Surely  you 
should  not  venture  to  leave  home  on 
a  day  like  this." 

I  come  here  for  consoktion,"  she 
answered  sadlj ;  you  know  not  how 
much  I  need  It." 

"  But  God  is  in  every  place,  dear 
lady.  From  your  secret  chamber, 
lie  hears  your  prayer  arise,  and 
surely  it  is  not  well  to  risk  your  life 
thiis.^' 

''Mv  life!"  she  ezclauned,  in  a 
tone  of  grief  Uiat  brought  tears  into 
the  old  man's  eyes ;  ^mj^life!  Whjr 
should  I  Qurse  and  chensh  it,  as  if  it 
vrere  a  precious  thing  ?  Who  would 
miss  me  if  I  were  gone?  Forgive 
me  I  oh,  forgive  me  I"  she  added, 
after  a  short  silence ;  I  know  these 
are  wild  and  sinful  words.  Forget 
that  I  have  spoken  tiiem.  Thmk  of 
me  only  as  of  one  s(»dv  tried,  to 
whom  your  ministrations  nave  given 
more  comfort  than  auffht  else  on 
earth.  Good  and  kind  I  know  you 
are.  Let  my  name  be  sometimes  on 
your  lips  when  you  pray  to  your 
God.  We  are  told  tti  prayer  of  a 
righteous  man  availeth  much.  Will 
you  do  this?"  she  said,  earnestly, 
raising  her  eyes  to  his  &ce. 

As  I  hope  for  peace  I  will,"  an- 
swered he,  with  much  emotion. 

^  And  when  you  hear  that  I  am 
dead,  do  not  grieve  for  me,  but  thank 
God  that  a  wounded  spirit  has  found 
peace." 

Do  not  speak  so  sadly,  dear 
lady,"  said  the  rector.  '^You  must 
be  familiar  with  God*8  Word;  you 
have  read  there,  that  He  who  made 
the  worlds,  even  He,  *  healeth  the 
broken  in  heart.* " 
"Yes,  I  feel  it,"  she  replied.  "He, 
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iiidcetl,  healeth  them,  but  it  is  by 
taking  them  to  himself.  I  have 
looked  round  me  here,"  she  con- 
tinued, pointing  to  the  graves  by 
which  they  were  surrounded,  "  and 
envied  those  who  have  gone  before 
me  to  that  home  where  the  weary  are 
at  rest." 

Some  few  words  of  comfort  the 
good  rector  spoke,  as  he  approached 
his  own  house,  and  opened  the  glass 
door  that  led  into  the  little  study 
where  his  daughter  awaited  him. 
The  lady  hesitated,  and  seemed'  half 
fearful  of  entering,  but  he  led  her  in, 
and  seated  her  beside  the  fire,  while 
his  daughter  digested  her  of  some  of 
her  damp  garments,  and  insisted  on 
wrapping  her  in  her  own  doak. 

There  was  something  so  humble  in 
the  lady's  gratitude,  something  so 
sorrowful  even  in  her  extreme  beauty, 
uncarcd  for  and  n^lected  as  she 
seemed,  that  the  kind-hearted  family 
at  the  rectory  could  not  but  feel  a 
touching  interest  in  her;  and  when 


at  length  her  carriage,  for  which  a 
messenger  had  been  despatched,  ar- 
rived to  convey  her  home,  many  kind 
words  were  spoken,  and  none  oould 
have  supposed  that,  till  that  day,  the 
lady  haa  been  a  stranger. 

The  next  Sunday  was  fine  and 
bright,  but  the  lady  was  not  m  her 
usual  place.  She  was  seen  no  more 
even  in  her  garden ;  and  the  rector, 
who  made  several  vain  attempts  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence,  h^urd  that 
she  was  very  ill.  He  doubted  not, 
remembering  her  weakness  and  her 
wan  looks,  that  the  hour  for  which 
she  longed  was  approaching,  and 
gladly  would  he  have  endeavoured, 
as  the  minister  of  God,  to  smooth  the 
way  before  her  to  the  grave.  Wc 
have  seen  that  she,  too,  wished  for 
the  comfort  of  his  presence,  but  even 
this  was  denied  to  ner.  Young  (for 
she  was  only  in  her  twenty-sixth 
year),  innocent,  beautiful,  yet  bro- 
ken-hearted, she  was  left  to  meet  her 
death  alone. 


CllAPTEE  II. 


It  is  tune  that  we  say  something 
of  the  cause  of  that  ffrief  which  op- 
pressed the  lady  of  Elm-wood,  and 
which  the  ignorant  and  unkind  at- 
tributed to  some  error  of  her  past 
life.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  turn  to  the  history  of  her 
early  years.  Her  mother  died  when 
she  was  an  infant,  and  her  father,  a 
man  of  extrava^t  habits,  married 
a  second  time  within  a  year  of  his 
first  wife's  death.  His  marriage  with 
a  wealthy  heiress  freed  him  for  a 
while  from  pecuniary  embarrass- 
ments, but  destroyed  forever  the  peace 
of  his  home.  His  bride  was  haughty, 
vain,  and  ill-tempered,  and  the  in- 
difference he  had  felt  for  her  at  first 
quickly  deepened  into  positive  dis- 
like. For  a  time,  he  seemed  to  find 
in  the  caresses  of  his  child  a  consol- 
ation for  the  disagreeables  of  his  do- 
mestic life;  but  his  weak  mind 
soon  thirsted  for  excitement,  and  he 
found  it  at  the  gamine-table.  By 
degrees  a  passion  for  play  absorbed 
every  other  feeling.  Tne  birth  of  an 
heir,  though  it  appeared  to  g^ive  him 
pleasure,  did  not  long  keep  him  from 
his  darling  pursuit,  and,  as  years 
passed  by,  he  saw  less  and  less  of  his 
famih',  "and  appeared  to  become 
totally  inliiferent  as  to  their  welfare. 


Thus  his  daughter  was  left  a  victim 
to  the  caprice  and  ill-humour  of  her 
vain  and  frivolous  step-mother.  Few 
were  the  remembrances  of  her  child- 
hood, which  she,  even  in  the  deeper 
trials  of  her  after-life,  could  recM 
with  any  thing  of  pleasure.  The 
spoiled  and  petted  son  of  her  step- 
mother, imitating  the  small  tyranny 
of  his  parent,  on  every  occasion  as- 
serted his  superiority  over  the  gentle 
^rl,  whose  spirit  was  already  learn- 
ing its  lesson  of  humility  and  sub- 
mission. When  she  had  grown  to 
womanhood,  her  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, though  it  did  not  increase  the 
good-will  of  her  step-mother,  was 
yet  looked  upon  by  her  father  with 
something  of  selfish  pride,  and  he 
already  calculated  the  advantages 
which  might  accrue  to  himself  from 
her  making  what  is  termed  a  good 
match. 

It  >vas  while  these  thoughts  were 
maturing  into  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  object,  that  he  made 
acquaintance  with  the  lordly  owner 
of  £lm-wood— a  man  in  the  prime 
of  life,  yet,  like  himself,  an  habitual 
gambler.  In  their  frequent  meet- 
ings, these  two  men  became  intimate, 
and  frequently  played  together — np 
to  a  certain  time,  with  aboiit  equal 
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sneeesB.  At  lenffth  the  younger  gam- 
bler b^;an  to  lose ;  one  by  one  be 
pledged  all  his  possessions,  and,  in 
the  end,  rose  from  the  table  a  ruined 
man.    Ue  might  raise  the  money  to 

gfty  his  debt,  but  only  by  uijuring 
is  property  past  the  hope  ot  reco- 
very. Ills  companion  observed  the 
struggle  in  lus  mind;  he  balanced 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
insfating  on  the  payment  of  the  debt ; 
for,  wmle  he  wanted  money,  he  ^et 
did  not  wish  for  the  publicity  which 
the  present  affair,  if  persevered  in, 
must  give  to  the  nature  of  his  re- 
sources. 

"Come!"  he  said,  after  some  re- 
flexion, "  I  know  it  would  be  incon- 
v^iient  to  you  to  pay  a  sum  like  this. 
Let  us  compromise  the  matter.  I 
hare  a  daughter,  beautiful  as  an  an- 
gel :  marry  her,  and  I  will  take  your 
doing  so  as  three  quarters*  payment 
of  your  debt." 

**  You  must  be  very  fond  of  your 
daughter,"  said  his  auditor,  sarcastic- 
ally, ^'very  fond  indeed.  Does  she 
at  all  resemble  yourself?" 

"I  have  told  you  she  is  beauti- 
ful," was  the  reply.  "  You  may  even 
see  her,  if  you  will,  before  you  de- 
cide." 

The  young  man  remained  for 
awhile  in  a  state  of  moody  abstrac- 
tion, and  then  exdaimed,  "  No,  no ! 
I  dcrnH  want  to  see  her.  Til  marrv 
her,  if  she  is  as  ugly  as  Sin.  There  s 
my  band  upon  it! 

They  sat  down  agaui,  called  for 
writing-materials,  and  wrote,— the 
one  a  promise  of  marriage  to  a  wo- 
man he  had  never  seen;  the  other, 
a  discharge  of  three-fourths  of  the 
debt  due  to  him,  on  condition  of  the 
fulfilment  of  the  pledge  agreed  upon. 
The  two  papers  were  duly  signed; 
and  the  puties  separated.  And  thus 
the  iSrther  bartered  away  his  child — 
thus  the  lord  of  £lm-wood  obtained 
his  bride !  She  was  told  to  prepare 
to  receive  her  future  husband,  and 
die  obeyed ;  for  she  knew  resistance 
would  be  in  vain.  Her  father  had 
beoomc  so  entirely  estranged  from 
her,  that  she  dared  say  nothing  in 
opposition  to  his  commands;  and  her 
step-mother  shewed  too  openly  the 
joy  she  felt  in  the  prospect  of  being 
rid  of  one,  whose  very  patience  was  a 
tadt  reproach  to  her  conscience  for 
the  poor  ffirl  to  entertain  a  hope  that 
she  would  intercede  for  her. 


The  future  husband  came,  and  was 
not  slow  to  perceive  the  repugnance 
of  his  betrothed.  His  pride  and  self- 
love  were  interested  at  once ;  and  he 
devoted  his  attentions  to  the  hitherto 
n^lccted  girl,  filling  her  ear  with 
the  sweet  voice  of  praise  and  seem- 
ing love,  till  he  won  not  only  her 
gratitude  but  her  affection.  Tn  a 
very  few  weeks  she  became  his  bride, 
and  went  with  him  to  his  stately 
home,  where,  for  awhile,  she  deemed 
herself  happier  than  she  had  ever 
been  before.  But  he  soon  slackened 
in  his  attentions,  and  sometimes  be- 
trayed the  bitterness  and  violence  of 
his  temper  even  to  her.  One  day, 
when  he  had  spoken  to  her  with 
cruel,  and,  as  sne  felt,  undeserved 
harshness,  the  feelings  that  had  for 
some  time  been  gathering  strength 
in  her  heart  found  utterance,  and 
she  passionately  entreated  to  know 
what  she  had  done  to  forfeit  his  love. 

"My  love!"  he  said,  contemptu- 
ously, "did  you  never  hear  why  I 
mamed  you  r  " 

"I  thought — I  hoped  you  loved 
me,"  she  answered,  in  a  low,  timid 
voice. 

"  You  thought — you  hoped  I  Did 
your  father  never  tell  you  of  our 
bargain?  I  gave  you  my  hand  in 
payment  of  a  gambling  debt  to 
your  excellent  and  respected  father. 
Mi£;hty  innocent  you  are,  no  doubt, 
and  never  knew  that  you  were  forced 
upon  me ;  and  that  now  your  every 
look  reminds  me  of  the  most  hateful 
hours  of  my  life !  There,— diy  your 
eyes.  Your  revered  parent  has,  no 
doubt,  made  you  a  capital  actress; 
but  we  need  not  pretend  to  misun- 
derstand each  other.  We  have  each 
won  our  reward  in  this  blest  union  : 
you  are  mistress  of  Elm- wood,  and 
I  am  saved  from  ruin,  which  would 
be  htA  enough,  and  exposure,  which 
would  be  worse." 

"  ^ly  father  ! "  stammered  the 
lady. 

"  Yes.  No  doubt  his  conduct  pro- 
ceeded from  the  purest  affection  for 
yourself.  He  had,  of  course,  every 
reason  to  believe  I  should  make  an 
excellent  husband.  There  was  no- 
thing of  self-interest  in  what  he  did 
— no  desire  to  make  use  of  my  house 
and  fortune,  or  to  make  a  tool  of 
myself.  It  matters  not,"  he  added, 
with  increased  bitterness,  "I  have 
made  myself  a  promise  fhat  he  shall 
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neyer  cross  my  thre^ld;  and  I 
never  broke  my  word  yet,  as  ym 
know,**  bowing  to  her  with  mock 
civility. 

He  left  the  room,  and  his  be- 
wildered hearer  remained  Ions  stand- 
ing in  the  same  attitude,  utteny  con- 
founded by  the  words  he  had  spoken. 
**  Was  it  true  ?  Had  he,  indeed,  said 
he  did  not  love  her?  Was  every 
hope  gone  from  her  for  ever  P  Was 
her  very  presence  hateftil  to  him? 
Oh,  that  she  had  died  in  the  blessed 
beliefthat  he  loved  her!  Where  could 
she  turn  for  help,  for  advice  ?  Her 
dream  of  happmess  was  past ;  no- 
thing could  restore  it."  Such  were 
the  thoughts  that  passed  across  her 
mind  again  and  agam ;  and,  in  truth, 
it  was  a  hard  thiuj^^  for  a  heart  so 
young,  and  so  loving,  to  foel  itself 
aesolite  and  forsaken. 

After  a  time,  the  hope  of  winning 
his  affection  rose  within  her,  and 
lonff  and  patientl^r  she  strove  to 
reiuise  it ;  but  alas,  in  vain  I  Months 
passed  on,  and  the  hour  drew  near 
m  which  she  expected  to  become  a 
mother.  When  a  son  was  bom  to 
her,  once  more  her  hope  revived. 
"  Surely,**  she  thought,  "for  the  sake 
of  his  child  he  will  love  me.**  But 
again  she  was  disappointed.  He  had 
returned  to  his  old  rriends,  and  to  hia 
old  amusements;  and  she  felt  at  last, 
however  unwillingl  v,  that  she  oould 
never  fill  a  place  in  his  heart. 

Bight  years  elapsed  between  the 
time  of  her  marriage  and  ^  seene 
with  which  our  tale  opened.  All 
that  she  had  endured  in  ^at  inter- 
val, none  may  know.  Her  eldest  boy, 
as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  talk,  be- 
came his  &ther*s  plaything,  and 
quickly  learned  to  langh  at  his 
mother*s  authority.  A  second  son, 
who  was  still  dearer  to  her  than  tJie 
ilndL  becftuse  she  was  sdU  more  un- 


EbMoood.  [January, 

heard  at  the  door,  and,  in  a  fow  mo- 
ments, the  nurse  admitted  a  woman 
carrying  a  lovehr  infant.  The  lady 
clasped  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissed 
agam  and  again  its  cheeks  and  lips, 
and  almost  smiled  when  she  felt  tne 
touch  of  its  cool  hand  on  her  brow. 
**You  must  leave  her  with  me  to- 
night, Alice,**  she  said,  turning  to 
the  young  woman  who  had  earned 
the  child.  "  I  will  undress  her. 
Nurse,  help  me  to  get  up.** 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  old  nurse 
remonstrated,  the  lady  persisted ; 
and,  supportied  by  pillows,  she  sat 
up  in  her  bed,  and  tenderly  loosened 
the  baby*s  clothes,  and  wrapped  it  in 
its  little  night-dress.  She  even  played 
with  it  as  of  old,  and  smiled  to  hear 
its  merry  laughter.  She  dismissed 
Alice,  but,  reodling  her  as  she  was 
leaving  the  room,  said,  earnestly, — 
"  Alice,  you  love  this  child :  she  will 
soon  be  motherless,  there  will  be 
none  to  care  for  her.  Oh,  be  fidth- 
fUl  to  your  charge  I  Cherish  her,  do 
not  dos&rt  her ;  and  may  the  bless- 
ing of  her  dying  mother  be  with  you 
to  vour  last  hour  I  ** 

The  young  woman  left  the  room 
in  tears,  the  nurse  sighed  as  she 
turned  away ;  and  the  lady  lay  down 
with  her  beautiful  baby  on  her  bo- 
som. Her  heart  was  full  of  prayer, 
thouffh  her  voice  was  hushed,  lest 
she  would  disturb  the  dumber  that 
was  stealing  over  the  child.  Its 
calm,  regular  breathing  was  music 
to  her  ear ;  the  smiles  that  broke,  like 
fleams  of  sundiine,  on  its  sweet,sleep- 
mg  fiioe  soothed  her,  and  stole  into 
her  thoughts.  Full  of  fidth  and  hope, 
she  commended  that  precious  one  to 
the  care  of  her  Saviour ;  and  when 
some  stmgglinff  wish  would  arise, 
that  she  nu^t  have  lived  to  protect 
and  cherish  it,  still  die  could  say  in 
smoerity,  ^  In  Him  is  my  trust.** 
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on  her  bosom,  its  rosy  cheek  touch- 
ing her  cold  lips,  its  round  arm 
thrown  about  her  neck,  lay  her  in- 
fant, in  its  calm,  happy"  deep.  He 
bent  over  them — ^he  gazed  upon  that 
faded  form,  now  amul  in  its  still- 
ness, and  on  that  joyfhl  infant  so 
fall  of  life  and  happmess.  He  re- 
membered, as  he  looked  on  the  dead, 
her  patience,  her  humiKty,  her  un- 
failing submission  to  his  capricious 
win ;  he  remembered  to  what  a  life 
of  solitude  he  had  condemned  her, 
and  then  he  thought  of  her  as  she 
was  when  he  first  saw  her,  and  when 
those  eyes  looked  lovingly  upon 
him.  Chily  a  few  hours  ago,  she 
was  even  as  his  slave,  trembling  at 
his  word,  obedient  to  his  will.  Notr, 
perhaps,  she  was  pleadmg  her  cause 
asainst  him  before  the  throne  of  God. 
On,  if  he  had  but  come  earlkr !  if 
he  could  only  have  heard  one  word 
of  forgiveness  from  those  lips,  which, 
in  their  silence,  seemed  yet  to  whisper 
that  he  bad  been  a  muraerer ! 

He  turned  away :  "  Take  the 
child,"  he  said,  hoarsely.  "Take  it 
away  from  her, — she  is  dead.**  He 
left  the  room.  The  nurse  followed, 
and  put  a  paper  into  his  hand : — 

"  Mv  lady  bade  me  give  you  this 
after  sne  should  be  gone,**  she  said. 

He  thrust  it  into  his  bosom,  and 
hurried  into  his  study,  where,  hav- 
ing carefully  closed  the  door,  he 
again  drew  it  forth,  and  began  to 
raid.  It  was  a  short  letter,  dated 
but  two  days  back. 

"  Sometbing  I  must  gay  to  yoa/'— so 
it  was  worded,—**  someibing  I  mmt  say, 
of  all  tbe  tboughu  that  now,  in  my  last 
boars»  crowd  upon  my  brain.  I  bnre  bo 
friend  to  sit  beside  my  deatb-bed,  and 
listen  to  my  last  words ;  no  friend  to  go 
with  me  to  tbe  tbresbold  of  tbe  giUTe, 
and  uphold  me  wben  my  fuith  falters. 

"Alone,  and  uocared  for,  I  wait  for 
death  ;  sometimes  full  of  fear,  sometimes 
eagerly  longing  for  its  coming.  For  years 
I  hare  bad  no  friend  but  my  God ;  He 
alone  has  beard  tbe  Tdce  of  my  sorrows, 
and  He  alone  is  witb  me  now. 

"  Do  not  fear  a  word  of  reproach  from 
me.  My  short  life  has  been  a  sad  one ; 
but  it  is  to  you  I  owe  tbe  only  dream  of 
gladness  that  has  cheered  it.  For  those 
few  months,  during  which  I  believed  1 
was  dear  to  yon,  I  was  perfectly  happy. 
I  know  my  lielief  was  vain ;  but  J  do  not 
bbune  you.  Our  love  is  not  our  own  to 
give  and  take  back  as  we  will. 

*'  It  if  strange,  tbit  though  years  have 


passed  since  I  was  undeceived— years  in 
which  you  have  repulsed  all  my  efforts 
to  win  your  confidence,  and  to  be  to  you 
even  butt  companion,  wbenotbera  failed 
you,  ^et  now,  all  that  long  interval  of 
grief  u  forgotten ;  and  every  kind  word 
you  spoke  in  that  happier  time  seems 
sound  mg  in  my  ear  once  more. 

**  But,  why  do  I  say  this  to  you  ? 
Those  kind  words  came  not  from  your 
hearty  and  I  am  nothing  to  vou  now. 
I  can  appeal  to  you  only  as  a  dying  wo- 
man, and  pray  you,  by  Heaven's  mercy, 
to  attend  to  my  last  wish.  My  baby, 
my  fair,  happy  baby !  Ob,  look  with 
mty  upon  bar  wben  she  is  motherless ! 
Po  not  let  bar  grow  up  anions  thoae 
who  will  not  lore  ber !  It  is  a  dreadful 
thing  to  live  on  year  by  year  with  a 
heart  full  of  love,  and  yet  to  have  that 
love  despised  and  rejected.  If  I  might 
dare  ask  of  you  compliance  with  my  last 
wish,  I  would  say,  let  her  be  placed 
with  Mrs.  Paterson,  I  am  sure  she  will 
be  bappy  in  that  home  of  peace. 

"  Farewell !  1  Imger  over  these  last 
words.  Would  that  I  might  lay  my  bead 
on  your  bosom,  and  breathe  away  my 
life,  dreaming  once  more  that  you  loved 
me!  My  presence  bss  been  a  burden 
to  you.  Even  now  you  will  not  come  to 
me.   It  is  almost  over ! 

"  Ouco  more,  I  commend  to  you  my 
child.  You  surely  will  love  her.  There 
is  nothing  in  ber  sunny  face  to  remind 
you  of  me.  I  am  weary,  and  can  write 
no  more ;  perhaps,  even  now,  T  have 
said  too  much;  out  my  poor  heart  was 
fnll,  and  I  had  none  to  comfort  me. 
May  God  blesa  yon ! " 

The  letter  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
he  wept  like  a  child.  A  change  had 
come  over  his  feelings  towa^  his 
wife,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Some  days  after  the  lady  had  been 
laid  in  her  grave,  a  group  of  vil- 
lagen  gathered  roimd  the  old  nurse, 
questioning  her  as  to  all  that  had 
happened  at  Klm-'wood. 

"You  see  he  must  have  been  very 
fond  of  her  after  all,**  said  one. 
"He  has  asked  Mrs.  Paterson  to 
take  the  baby,  as  my  lad^  wished ; 
and  did  yon  see  how  he  cried  at  the 
funeral?*' 

"  Bah !  don*t  talk  to  me  of  such 
love,**  said  the  old  nurse,  impatiently. 
"  If  he'd  shewn  but  a  quarter  of  the 
kindness  towards  her  a  year  ago 
that  he*s  shewn  since  she  was  dead, 
and  could  feel  it  no  longer,  she'd 
have  been  a  happy  living  woman 
this  day.  Heaven  preserve  us  all 
from  love  like  his  t "     ^  t 
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Jtonsard  to  his  Mislress. 
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RONSARD  TO  HIS  AIISTRESS. 


"  Quand  vons  serez  bien  Vieille,  le  soir  a  la  cliandelle 
Assise  aupres  du  feu  d^visant  et  filant 
Direz,  chantant  roes  Ters  en  ?ou8  esmerveillant 
Konsard  m'a  c^lebr6  au  temps  que  j  etois  belle." 

Some  winter  night,  shut  snusly  in 
Beside  the  fagot  in  the  haO, 


Old  days  come  back  to  memory ; 
You  say,  **  When  I  was  fair  and  young, 
A  poet  sang  of  me!** 

There's  not  a  maiden  in  your  hall. 

Though  tired  and  sleepy  ever  bo. 
But  wakes  as  you  my  name  recall, 

And  longs  tne  history  to  know. 
And  as  Uie  piteous  tale  is  said 

Of  lady  cold  and  lover  true. 
Each,  musing,  carries  it  to  bed. 

And  sighs  and  envies  you ! 

"  Our  ladv's  old  and  feeble  now," 

They'll  say,  "  she  once  was  fresh  and  fair, 
And  yet  she  spumed  her  lover's  vow, 

And  heartless  left  him  to  despair ; 
The  lover  lies  in  silent  earth, 

No  kindly  mate  the  lady  cheers ; 
She  sits  beside  a  lonely  hearth, 

With  threescore  and  ten  years ! " 

Ah !  dreary  thoughts  and  dreams  are  those. 
But  wherefore  yield  me  to  despair, 

While  yet  the  poet's  bosom  glows, 
AMiile  yet  the  dame  is  peerless  fair  I 

Sweet  lady  mine !  while  yet 't  is  time, 
Requite  my  passion  and  my  truth, 

And  gather  in  their  blushing  prime 
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MYSTERIES  OF 

If  our  readers  expect  that  we  are 
goinff  tohelpthm  to  an  explanation 
of  the  harlequin  tricks  that  have 
been  played  of  late  in  the  highest 
politiad  circles,  we  b^,  at  the  out- 
set of  this  paper,  to  undeceiye  them. 
The  whole  series  of  events  is  a  mys- 
teiy  to  us.  We  cannot  even  guess 
why  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  government 
should  have  come  to  a  &ad-lock  at 
all,  far  less  assign  a  plausible  reason 
for  the  resignation  by  aU  its  members 
of  their  omces.  It  is  the  ordinary 
practice,  we  believe,  when  differences 
occur  in  cabinets,  that  the  minority 
shall  give  way  to  the  majoritjr,  who- 
soever the  inoividuals  composing  the 
adverse  factions  maybe ;  aim  it  some* 
times  happens,  if  the  dispute  run 
ver^  high,  or  the  point  under  dis- 
conion  be  r^;ardea  as  a  vital  one, 
that  the  dissentients  retire.  So  it  was 
with  Mr.  Iluskisson  and  his  friends 
in  the  famous  East  Retford  case;  so 
with  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir  James 
Graham,  who  quitted  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's administration  rather  than 
be  parties  in  any  way  to  the  spolia- 
ticm  of  the  churcVs  property  in  Ire- 
land. Neither  is  the  secession  of  the 
head  of  the  government,  if  he  find 
himself  at  issue  with  his  colleagues, 
by  any  means  unprecedented.  The 
late  Earl  Grey  gave  place  among  the 
Whigs  to  Lord  MelDoume,  not  be- 
cause he  found  himself  unable  to  do 
the  work  of  premier,  but  because  his 
suggestions  were  resisted  by  the 
youn|per  members  of  his  cabinet. 
And  if  we  go  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Butes,  and  the  Rockinghams,  and  the 
Portlands,  we  shall  discover  cases  of 
the  kind  beialling  continually.  But 
the  sudden  abimdonment  of  their 
posts  by  a  body  of  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  whom  the  sovereign  had 
called  to  her  councils,  and  the  nation 
trusted  to  an  extent  unparalleled  in 
modem  times,  that  was  an  occurrence 
for  which  people  were  unprepared. 
Moreover,  as  if  the  measure  of  the 
people's  astonishment  required  some 
farther  fillii^  up,  it  turns  out,  after 
all,  that  this  nigitive  cabinet  is  forced 
back  again,  bcMily,  into  power,  not 
through  any  intngue  on  toe  part  of 
the  statesmen  componng  it,  nor  yet 
by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  the  remits  of  a  general  election, 
but  through  th^  sheer  inability  of 
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their  rivals  to  undertake  the  task 
which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Co.  had 
voluntarily  assigned  to  them.  If  our 
readers  expect  that  we  are  going  to 
account  for  all  this, — to  exfJain  why 
the  Conservatives  broke  down,  or 
how  they  have  contrived  to  set  the 
state  omnibus  in  motion  again,  they 
give  us  credit  for  an  amount  either 
of  intelligence  or  ingenuity  to  which 
we  cannot  lay  claim.  But  though 
we  be  unable  to  trace  recent  events 
to  their  causes,  there  is  nothing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  to  prevent  us,  or 
any  other  of  her  inigesty*8  reflecting 
subjects,  from  gathering  out  of  the 
circumstances  by  which  we  seem  to 
be  surrounded  a  lesson  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  remember.  Let 
us  see  whether  our  noti<Mis  in  r^[aTd 
to  the  general  position  of  aflairs 
be  either  rational  in  themselves,  or 
likely  to  find  an  echo  in  the  opinions 
of  those  on  whose  judgments  m  such 
matters  we  have  hereto  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  some  reliance. 

And,  first,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice  the  rumours  whkh  are  float- 
ing about  on  the  surface  of  society, 
some  of  which,  we  must  confess,  ap- 
pear to  us  almost  too  ridiculous  to  be 

Savelv  entertained.  These  are  not 
ys  rorthe  creation  of  kings -con* 
sort,  or  even  for  the  appointment  to 
the  command  of  the  English  army  of 
a  young  foreign  prince,  however 
amiable.  It  may  be  distressing  to 
the  feelings  of  an  exalted  personage, 
that  one  whom  she  has  honoured 
with  her  hand  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  at  the  courts  of  Oher 
nations  the  foremost  place,  which  is 
freely  conceded  to  him  here.  And 
with  aU  our  hearts  we  wish  that  the 
grievance  could  be  got  rid  of.  But 
to  suppose  that  on  ^und  so  silly, 
for  a  reason  so  pumle^  the  idea  of 
seekiuff  a  crown  matrimonial  eould 
have  been  entertained  is  to  outrage 
all  decencjr,  and  to  offer  to  the  illus- 
trious individuals  most  deeply  con- 
cerned in  the  supposed  arrangement 
a  direct  insult  No  minister,  Tory, 
Whig,  or  Radkal,  would  dare  to  pro- 
pose such  a  thing  to  aBritish  parlia- 
ment ;  no  parliament,  if  any  minister 
were  found  hardy  enough  to  broach 
the  project,  would  entertain  it  for  a 
moment.  There  is  neither  scope 
nor  pliability  M|,lfe^yC@l«J0§te 
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such  an  interpolation  on  the  rights  of 
the  ro3ral  family ;  and  we  are  alto- 
gether without  a  precedent  which 
VOfi^t  help  us  to  bend  it  to  our  pur- 
pose, were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
ease  of  William  and  Mary  is  not  a 
ease  in  point.  They  came  in,  coo- 
jointly,  to  fill  up  a  breach,  or  an  as- 
sumed breach,  m  the  r^ilar  line  of 
succession.  They  were  elected  hv 
the  people  of  England  acting  throngh 
a  cenventkm,  wnich  conventioh  aid 
not  beeome  a  parliament  till  ai^er 
William,  equally  with  Mary,  had 
been  offered  and  had  accepted  the 
erown.  Moreover,  the  act  of  con- 
vention which  thus  disposed  of  the 
crown  decreed,  that  in  the  lifetune  of 
Mary,  the  ^^sole  and  full  regal 
power  should  be  in  the  prince  yet 
tiiat,  in  the  event  of  tne  death  of 
Mary  without  issue,  the  succession 
should  be  in  the  Princess  of  Den- 
mark and  her  children.  To  look, 
therefore,  to  the  Revolution  of  1688 
as  affording  any  sanction  or  prece- 
dent for  the  engrailing  of  a  new 
branch  on  the  old  royal  stock  would 
be  ridiculous.  We  have,  however,  a 
ease  in  point  of  not  much  more  than 
a  century's  standing.  Prince  George 
of  Denmark,  thougn  the  husband  of 
Queen  Anne,  continued  Prince 
George  to  the  eind  of  his  days,  without 
so  much  as  a  patent  of  precedency 
having  been  mtade  out  for  him,  or 
any  other  step  taken  to  place  him  at 
the  head  of  society  even  in  England. 

So  much  for  one  rumour,  which 
seems  to  carry  the  refutation  of  its 
l^th  upon  the  £sioe  of  it;  ndther 
are  we  inclined  to  allow  anreater 
credit  to  another,  which  is  lucewise 
going  about   With  all  possible  re- 

rb  f<Nr  Prince  Albert,  we  must  use 
freedom  to  say,  tiiat  he  is  every 
way  unfit  to  be  placed  at  the  h€»d  of 
the  En^Jsh  army.  His  royal  high- 
ness isi  we  bdieve,  a  good  man  in  all 


which  it  is  composed  and  the  order 
of  the  duties  which  it  is  required  to 
perform,  that  we  defy  any  man,  ex- 
cept a  native  bora  Engltthnan,  be 
his  natural  and  acquired  powm  what 
the^  may,  to  command  it  properly. 
This  was  conspicuouslyshewn  m  tbe 
instance  of  Wiltiam  TIL  William 
was  a  8(^dier,  and  a  tried  one,  too ; 
yet  his  manner  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Ei^li^  army  was  sueh 
as  to  produce  universal  discontent, 
and  here  and  there  to  provoke  ma- 
tiny.   Now,  we  do  not  suppose  thftt 
Pnnee  Albert  would  act  with  the 
sternness  of  precipitation  whk^  more 
than  once  characterised  the  proeeed- 
ings  of  the  Prioce  of  Orange.  His 
phj^sical  temperament  is  mimer,  and 
he  is  a  younger  man — ^too  youn^,  in* 
deed,  even  if  idl  the  other  requisites 
were  present  with  him  for  so  gr»ye 
an  omce ;  and  youth,  and  a  temper 
constituUonally  gentle,  would  restraia 
him  from  outraging  the  feelings,  or 
even  jarrmg  the  prejudices  of  vete- 
rans old  enough,  many     them,  to 
be  his  jg;randfather.   j3ut  he  laeks 
that  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
tastes,  habits,  manners,  and  capabili- 
ties of  all  ranks  and  orders  in  the 
British  conmiunit^,  which  no  for- 
eigner can  acquire  were  he  re- 
aioent  among   us  twice  as  long 
as  tlie  Prince  has  been;  and  with- 
out which  it  would  be  fatal  in 
any  man,  be  his  position  what  it 
might,  to  attempt  tne  establishment 
of  any  degree  of  authority  over  our 
army.   For  tbe  British  army  is  go- 
verned now, — and  every  day  will  but 
cmifirin  and  strengthen  the  system, 
much  more  by  moral  than  by  phy- 
sical influence.    A  commander-in- 
chief  among  us,  must  not  only  know 
how  to  issue  orders  and  come  to  de- 
ci^ons  which  are  vnse,  but  he  must 
be  able  to  satisfy  the  countiy  that 
they  are  the  wisest  that  coula  have 
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MiKBiiTrtt.  He  eannot  be  aware  of 
the  delicacy  that  is  reqaired  in  deal- 
ing with  conrts-nuurtiad  and  their  de- 
cisions. In  a  word,  he  is  altogether 
unfit  for  the  office,  which  his  ene- 
mies, and  those  of  our  royal  mistress, 
say  that  he  aspires  to ;  and  no  man 
in  the  three  kingdoms  can  be  more 
fVilly  satisfied  of  the  fact  than  him- 
self. We,  therefore,  dismiss  this  ru- 
moiir,  as  we  have  done  the  idle  tale 
aboat  the  crown-matrimonial,  not 
only  as  a  thtn^  incredible,  but 
impertinent  Prmce  Albert  is  all 
that  the  people  of  England  wish  him 
to  be,  where  he  is.  But  were  he  to 
be  pushed  by  any  influence  what- 
ever out  of  the  retirement  which 
best  becomes  the  husband  of  the 
queen,  his  popularity  would  soon 
make  to  itself  wings  and  flee  away ; 
if  results,  much  more  mischievous, 
did  not  arise  from  the  proceeding. 

We  come  now  to  a  tnird  report,  of 
which  The  Times  may  be  said,  m  some 
degree,  to  be  the  originator ;  that  there 
were  divisions  in  &e  cabinet  on  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws,  so  wide,  so 
irreooncileable,  that  it  was  found  im- 
possible for  the  sections  to  hold  any 
longer  together.  Xow,  here  again, 
it  appears  to  us  that  there  must  be 
some  great  mistake.  That  the  cabi- 
iiety  worked  upon  by  the  s^prehen- 
sionsof  a  scarcity,  the  extent  of  which, 
de8%ning  persons,  for  their  own  pur- 
poses, ha4  grossly  magnified,  may  nave 
taken,  and  probably  did  take,  the 
subject  of  the  Corn-laws  into  con- 
sidmtion,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
doubt.  It  was  a  proceeding  so  ob- 
viously consecutive  on  the  cry  which 
suddenly  arose,  that  had  the  ca- 
binet faUed  to  come  into  it,  they 
would  have  been  very  much  to 
bluue.  But  how  any  reasonable 
man  can  believe  that  Sir  Bobert 
Feel,  in  the  fiMse  of  recent  declarations 
to  die  eontrary,  would  propose  to 
the  calnnet  an  entire  ana  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  laws  which  regu- 
late the  importation  of  com  and 
other  articles  of  food  into  this  coun- 
try, does  indeed  surprise  us.  Nor  is 
Uus  all.  Sur  Bobert,  we  are  told, 
]^roposed  an  absolutely  fVee  trade  in 
com;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  re- 
fosed  to  budge  an  inch  beyond  the 
present  sliding-scale ;  the  question 
was  put  to  the  vote.  Sir  Robert 
was  left  in  the  minority;  and  the 
cabiaet  flew  forthwith  into  splinters. 


Is  this  probable?  Im  it  likely  that 
Sir  Bobert  Feel  and  the  Duke  would 
so  fax  forget  what  was  due  to  them- 
selves, and  to  their  sovereign,  as  to 
quarrel  outright  on  a  subject  so  com- 
plicated; and  in  their  wrath  impose 
upon  the  queen  the  task  of  finding 
new  advisen,  at  a  moment  when 
they  must  have  known  thi^  them- 
selves, and  only  themselves,  could 
carry  on  the  affaurs  of  the  govern- 
ment ?  We  tiiink  not ;  and  we  should 
be  extremely  sorry  to  do  otherwise. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that 
some  extraordinary  difiiculty  did  pre- 
sent itself  somewhere.  But  as  we 
shall  never  know  either  wherein  it 
consisted,  or  by  what  h^gapy  process 
it  has  been  overcome,  till  the  parties 
most  immediately  afiected  by  it  qpeak 
out,  we  must  tnerefore  be  content 
for  the  present  with  shewing  cause 
whv,  in  our  opinion,  it  woiild  be 
rash,  in  the  absence  of  better  proof 
than  a  nevrspaper  report,  to  look 
upon  Sir  Bobert  Feel  as  the  sort  of 
rash  traitor  which  a  few  ra^  spell- 
ers in  public  places  have  had  the 
bad  taste  as  well  as  bad  manners  to 
represent  him. 

It  is  not  fair  in  this  year  of  grace, 
1845,  to  twit  Sir  Bobert  Feel  with 
the  Boman  Catholic  triumph  of  1829, 
fiu:  less  to  make  his  proceeding  on 
that  occasion  the  standard  by  wnioh 
to  estimate  his  character  as  a  mo- 
ralist in  politics.  Sir  B(^9ert  Feel 
was  not  the  prime  mover  in  that  ar- 
rangement. Whether  it  were  a  >vise 
or  an  unwise  measure,  the  merit  of 
devising,  and  arranging,  and  carry- 
ing it  through,  belongs  exclusively 
to  the  Duke  of  WeUington.  Sir 
Bobert  Feel  was  the  mere  journey- 
man of  his  grace ;  and  by  no  means 
a  zealous  journeyman  either.  It  » 
ridiculous,  also,  to  compare  the  state 
(^puUk  feeling,  at  least  in  the  two 
houses  of  parliament,  as  it  bore  upon 
the  question  of  1829,  with  the  state 
of  public  feeling  in  both  houses  of 
jMurliament  in  regard  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Corn-laws*  The  Eman- 
cipation-bill had  passed  the  Com- 
mons over  and  over  a^pun,  and  was 
as  sure  to  pass,  yet  again  and  again, 
as  it  might  be  reintroduced.  In  the 
Lords,  too,  the  opposition  diminished 
from  year  to  year.  Indeed,  so  rapid 
was  t&e  ialliiig  away,  that,  unless 
our  memory  be  in  fault,  the  last  time 
that  the  TJpper  Houj^  reftised  to 
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sanetion  what  the  Lower  had  pro- 
posed to  them,  the  bill  was  thrown 
out  by  an  inconsiderable  majority  of 
fifteen.  Moreover,  of  these  fifteen 
peers  several  avowed  their  intention 
of  voting,  when  next  it  sliould  be 
brought  forward,  in  favour  of  the 
measure.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said,  that  however  daringly  he  may 
have  outraged  the  religious  preju- 
dices of  the  British  people,  even  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  put  any  unne- 
cessary restraint  upon  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  carrying  his  Catho- 
lic Emancipation  Act.  And  as  to 
Peel,  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  he 
resisted  the  making  a  cabinet  question 
of  the  measure  as  lon^  as  he  could ; 
that  he  would  have  withdrawn  from 
the  cabinet  sooner  than  be  a  party  to 
the  plan,  had  not  the  Duke  in  some 
measure  constrained  him  to  abide. 
But  how  stands  the  case  now  ? 
Whatever  may  be  the  Oj^inions  of 
men  out  of  doors,  there  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  the  present 
House  of  Commons  is,  by  a  great 
majoritv,  made  up  of  members  who 
stand  pledged  to  their  constituencies 
to  protect  the  agricultural  interests. 
The  Lords,  likewise,  are,  almost  to  a 
man,  opposed  to  any  further  inter- 
ference with  the  Corn-laws ;  indeed, 
there  needed  all  the  skill  of  Peel 
and  all  the  moral  influence  of  Wel- 
lington to  lead  their  lordships  for- 
ward, even  amid  the  dangers  of  1842, 
to  the  point  at  which  they  no  longer 
make  a  secret  that  they  are  determined 
to  stop.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  knowing  aU  this,  know- 
ing that  it  was  the  agricultural  con- 
stituencies which  brought  him  into 
office— his  fixed  duty  scheme  and  no- 
thing else  having  sent  Lord  John 
Russell  into  cmpoeition — are  we  to 
suppose  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  with 
these  truths  patent  before  him,  has 
ever  meditated  a  step  so  wild  as  the 
recommendation  by  tlie  crown  of  an 
unconditional  and  immediate  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws  P  The  idea  is  quite 
monstrous.  Sir  Robert  may  regret, 
as  many  other  good  and  wise  men  do, 
that  such  laws  ever  had  existence. 
He  may  wish  that  it  were  possible  to 
get  rid  of  them,  and  cherish  the 
belief  that  their  repeal  would  effect 
changes  neither  so  ruinous  as  their 
advocates  apprehend,  nor  so  advan- 
tageous for  commerce  as  is  as- 
Bumed  by  their  assiulants.  But 


he  cannot  fail  to  be  aware,  that 
to  repeal  them  in  the  lump  is  not 
possible,  except  on  peril  of  the  very 
existence  of  the  constitution.  Now 
Sir  Robert  Peel  may  be  as  resolute  a 
politician  as  you  please,  but  he  is  not 
a  revolutionist.  He  is  not  prepared 
to  array  one  House  of  Parliament 
against  the  other,  even  if  he  were 
sure  of  carrying  the  Commons  along 
with  him,  far  less  to  coerce  the  LorcG 
by  pitchforking  or  threateninff  to 
pitchfork  100  members  at  the  least 
mto  the  chamber.  Yet,  without 
some  such  procedure,  we  question 
whether  any  minister  would  be  able 
to  carry  a  bill  for  free  trade  in  com ; 
for  we  know  that  a  good  hundred 
peers  at  least  would  be  necessary  to 
equalise  the  strength  of  parties  in  the 
upper  house  of  parliament. 

Again,  it  is  no  secret  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  that  however  free  he  may  stand 
in  his  own  person  from  all  pledges 
one  way  or  another,  his  party  ac- 
cepted him  for  their  leader,  and  fol- 
lowed him  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  poli- 
tical warfare — for  this  single  reason, 
that  they  put  faith  in  him  as  the 
advocate  of  the  views  —  fiscal,  reli- 
gious, and  economic — which  the^ 
themselves  entertained.  Had  their 
confidence  in  regard  to  these  matters 
been  less  surely  fixed,  there  would 
have  been  no  rally  worth  the  name 
from  the  defeat  of  1833.  Doubtless 
the  incapacity  of  the  Melbourne  ad- 
ministration to  carry  on  the  detail 
business  of  the  country  must  have 
made  itself  felt  sooner  or  later ;  and, 
in  the  common  course  of  things,  the 
powers  of  the  executive  would  have 
passed  from  one  set  of  hands  to  an- 
other, till  somebody  was  found  of 
sufficient  judgment  to  wield  them. 
But  there  would  have  been  no  such 
industry  or  ready  expaiditnre  of  time 
and  money  in  watching  the  regis- 
tration courts,  and  seeing  that  the 
lists  of  voters  were  f\ill,  as  has  brought 
us  round,  in  point  of  public  feeling, 
well-nigh  to  what  we  used  to  be  ere 
the  Reform  Act  passed.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  cannot  forget  this ;  no,  nor  the 
one  great  rallying  cry  which  achieved 
it.  He  has  tried  his  party  pretty 
well,  it  must  be  confessed.  They 
have  given  up  much  for  him  in  va- 
rious ways — much  of  Protestant  pre- 
judice, smce  it  is  the  fashion  so  to 
speak  of  that  which  our  fathers  uaed 
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to  call  a  holy  principle ;  consenting 
to  his  Charitable  Bcquests-biU,  to 
his  Maynooth  Endowment-bill,  and 
bearmg  with  astonishing  fortitude 
the  liberalism  which  dismisses  gentle- 
men from  the  bench  of  magistrates 
on  no  other  grounds  than  that  their 
attachment  to  the  constitution  in 
Church  and  State  is  excessive.  They 
have  seen  the  amount  of  protection 
offered  to  the  British  corn-grower 
cut  down  to  a  figure  which  no  other 
statesman  than  he  could  have  pre- 
sented, and  are  suffering,  some  of 
them  not  very  patiently,  under  the 
pressure  of  an  income-tax  which  they 
owe  to  his  boldness.  Let  them  have 
reason  to  apprehend  that  he  means 
to  go  farther,  and  there  will  be  an 
end  at  once  to  their  confidence.  And 
then  where  is  he — ay,  and  where  is 
the  country  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel  knows 
all  this.  lie  may  regret  that  the 
public  temper  should  be  what  it  is. 
lie  may  feel  the  restraints  of  party 
gall  and  hamper  him  sorely,  and,  in 
his  more  earnest  moments,  he  may 
come  to  the  determination  of  break- 
ing through  them.  But  he  cannot 
bneak  through  them.  Neither  he 
nor  any  other  man  living  can  govern 
this  ffreat  country  except  by  a  par(^, 
for  the  attempt  to  do  otherwise  will 
overwhelm  in  one  common  ruin  both 
the  individual  who  makes  it  and  the 
constitution. 

Lastly,  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  some 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  does 
not,  therefore,  need  us  to  tell  him 
that  men  who  cannot  be  brought  to 
fight  for  any  thinff  else,  wiU  fight 
like  lions  for  their  hreeches-pockets. 
Now  the  agriculturists  may  be 
right  or  they  may  be  wron^,  but  it  is 
past  daepute  that  the  conviction  has 
established  itself  among  them,  that 
the  r^ieal  of  the  Corn-laws  would 
reduce  the  incomes  of  landowners  by 
one-third  at  the  least,  besides  throw- 
ing an  immense  quantity  of  the  land 
of  the  country  out  of  cultivation. 
AVe  know,  indeed,  of  our  own 
personal  knowled^,  many  tenants- 
at-will,  the  occupiers  of  enormous 
Sums,  who  are  so  satisfied  of  the 
mischievous  working  of  a  repeal 
measure,  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  accept  at  this  moment  leases 
from  their  landlords.  Their  argu- 
ment is  this,  "  We  are  doing  well 
enough  now;  and,,  if  we  could  be 
insuml  against  any  further  tamper- 
ing with  tb«  Cam-laws,  we  should 
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be  happy  to  engage  to  pay  the  same 
amount  of  rent  that  we  are  paying 
now,  for  as  many  years  as  our  land- 
lords might  propose;  but,  whether 
r^htly  or  wronffly,  we  are  convinced 
oithe  impossibuity  of  competing,  on 
our  present  terms,  with  the  foreign 
grower,  and  are,  therefore,  prepared 
to  throw  up  our  farms  the  moment 
the  ports  are  opened,  and  to  live  in 
idleness  till  things  find  their  leveL** 
Now,  with  such  a  prospect  before 
them,  is  it  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  landlords  of  England  will  consent, 
whether  they  be  peers  or  commoners, 
to  an  immediate  and  total  repeal  of 
the  Corn-laws?  Can  they  afford  to 
exist  on  two-thirds  of  ^dr  present 
income,  making  good  the  engage- 
ments to  whicn  their  estates  are 
liable  ?  and  if  they  could,  who  will 
undertake  to  ^arantee  even  two- 
thirds  of  their  income  firom  the  out- 
set? No  one.  A  sudden  opening 
of  the  ports,  an  abrupt  repeal  of  the 
Corn-laws,  would  tend  as  surely  to 
anarchy  for  awhile  as  the  wiping 
out  of  the  nati(mal  debt ;  and  five 
years  of  anarchy,  through  the  throw- 
ing up  of  leases  or  the  breakiog  of 
tenants — and  we  cannot  anticipate 
less  —  would  sufiice  to  make  b^sara 
of  the  representatives  of  all  thebest 
families  m  the  kingdom.  Can  it 
surprise  us  to  learn  that  the  land* 
loros  are  determined  to  resist  a  sud- 
den repeal  to  the  death  ?  and  seeing 
that  in  their  ruin  the  ruin  of  the 
peasants,  at  all  events,  must  be  in- 
volved, is  the  driving  of  such  a  body 
of  men  to  desperate  measures  a  con- 
tingency to  be  thought  of  without 
horror? 

Whatever  changes  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  plan  may  involve  —  that  is, 
supposmj^  him  to  have  a  plan  in 
preparation— we  are  on  these  grounds 
satisfied  that  he  cannot  contemplate 
either  the  unconditional  or  the  im^ 
mediate  repeal  of  laws  amid  which 
all  the  domestic  arrangements  of  all 
the  landed  proprietors  and  cultivators 
of  the  kii^om  have  for  the  last 
five-and-thirty  years  been  formed. 
And  we  come  to  this  conclusion,  not 
only  from  contemplating  the  effects 
which  such  a  procedure  must  have 
upon  the  social  condition  of  a  very 
hurge  portion  of  our  population,  but 
from  a  perusal  of  the  arguments  of 
those  who  endeavour,  by  fair  means 
and  by  foul,  to  push  thegchange  on- 
wards. Whatev^eomCpiS^lp^i- 
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mens  may  be  in  regard  to  the  wisdom 
of  a  protective  system  in  connexion 
with  the  oorn-trade,  we  can  never 
consent  that  the  policy  of  England's 
nnme  minister  shall  he  forced  upon 
him  by  the  Anti-Com-Law  League ; 
and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  majority  of  the  aristocracy  —  of 
the  Whiff  aristocracy  not  less  than 
of  the  Tory  —  are  of  our  way  of 
thinking.  Messrs.  Cobden  and  Bright, 
in  the  fervour  of  their  anticipated 
triumi^  let  out  a  little  too  mucn  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  which  they 
advoiokte,  at  the  great  Covent  Grarden 
meeting.  The  Englk^  people  enter- 
tain a  profound  respect  for  the  here- 
ditary peerage ;  they  would  not  ex- 
chai^  so  noblie  an  institution  even 
tor  Mr.  Cobden*s  services,  were  he 
called  to  the  queen^s  councils,  and 
invited  to  brinff  in  an  abolition-bill 
as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  to-morrow.  Besides,  the 
people  oi  Ei^knd  must  be  more 
gulLable  than  we  take  them  to  be,  if 
they  are  persuaded  to  believe  that 
an  order  of  things  can  be  very  in- 
jurious to  trade  and  manufactures 
under  which  the  great  apostle  of  the 
r^eal  of  the  Corn-laws  has  contrived 
to  work  his  way  from  the  condition 
of  a  poor  &nner*s  son  in  Sussex,  to 
the  ownerdiip  of  mills,  the  profits  on 
which  are  rated  to  the  income-tax  at 
an  amount  so  enonnous,  that  we  are 
really  afraid  to  partioilarise  it. 

And  now  a  word  or  two  to  all 
right  thinking  men, — ^to  those  among 
our  readers  who  value  the  country's 
well-being  above  such  minor  con- 
siderations as  the  question  who  shdl 
or  who  shall  not  preside  in  her 
majesty's  councils,  and  be  called 
prime  minister.  We  witnessed  with 
regret  the  unbecoming  baste  with 
which^  immediately  The  Time*'  ru- 
mour got  afloat,  some  who  ought  to 
have  known  better  proceeded  at  once 
to  condemn  and  denounce  the  re- 
creant premier.  This  was  neitho: 
just  nor  wise.  Sir  John  Tyrrell,  and 
other  equally  respecti^le,  Uiough 
somewhat  hot-tempered  gentlemen, 
have  no  ground  as  yet — none  with 
which  we,  at  least  are  acquainted  — 
for  coming  to  the  conclusions  at  which, 
with  extraordinary  precipitation,  they 
arrived.    Th^  would  have  done 


better  had  they  waited,  as  we  recom- 
mended others  of  the  party  to  do, 
till  Su:  Robert  Peel  and  his  od- 
lea^es — ^who  ccmtinue  in  office,  and 
then:  friends  who  quit  it — shall  have 
made  their  explanations.  If,  indeed* 
The  Times  be  correct  in  its  assump- 
tions, then  each  man,  whether  a 
member  of  pariiament  or  not,  will  be 
free  to  take  his  own  line.  The  un- 
flinching advocates  for  protection  will, 
of  course,  resist  whatever  attempts 
are  made  to  diminish  or  in  any  other 
way  to  interfere  with  it ;  while  such 
of  them  as  take  pleasure  in  dealing 
out  hard  names  and  bitter  words  may, 
with  a  better  grace  than  now,  ffive 
license  both  to  tneir  pens  and  to  their 
tongues.  At  the  same  time  one  point 
there  is  peculiar  to  the  crisis  at  whi^ 
we  have  arrived,  which  seems  to 
demand  their  serious  attention.  Sup- 
posing they  ddeat  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  <&ive  him  out  of  oflice  (no  hard 
matter  to  do,  it  would  appear,  seeing 
that  he  would  have  voluntarilv  re^ 
signed,  if  he  had  been  permitted;,  are 
they  perpared  with  any  one  to  take 
his  place,  who  shall  prove  at  once 
acceptable  to  the  crown,  and  of  suf- 
ficient weight,  personal  or  otherwise, 
to  go  down  with  the  constituencies? 
They  cannot  look  to  the  Whigs,  that 
is  dear.  The  Whigs  have  done  thdr 
best  to  form  an  administration,  and 
failed ;  neither,  we  presume,  will  they 
condescend  to  make  terms  with  Mr. 
Cobden,  or  Mr.  Bright,  or  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell.  Will  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
be  invited  to  form  an  administration? 
and  if  he  do,  will  the  country  support 
him? 

We  cannot  tell^  but  this  much  we 
venture  to  hope,  that  the  actual 
measures  of  the  existing  cabinet  will 
be  found  much  less  lUEUining  than 
the  sanguine  on  either  side  antid- 
pate;  and,  at  all  events,  we  advise 
our  readers  to  suspend  their  judg- 
ments, as  we  here  undertake  to  sus- 
pend our  own,  till  the  mystery  in  which 
the  proceedings  of  the  last  month 
are  involved  shall  be  diddled ;  and 
t^ere  are  some  sure  grounds  on  which 
dther  to  support  or  to  condemn  the 
man  whom,  for  ten  years  and  more, 
the  great  Conservative  party  has, 
both  in  opposition  and  m  power, 
honoured  as  its  chamj^on. 
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AK  ILLUSTRATIVE  CHAPTER  ON  STRAWS. 
BEING  THE  F1R3T  SPECIMEN  OF  A  NEW  BICTIONABT. 

"  Pleased  with  a  featlier,  tickled     a  slraw.'  — Pope. 


Ik  one  of  Lord  Byron's  MS.  diaries, 
bcgnn  at  Ravenna,  May  1821,  he 
ni&es  this  entry, — "AVnat  shall  I 
write?  Another  journal?  Any 
thing  that  comes  uppermost,  and  call 
it  ^ My  Dictionary.'"  The  project 
died  in  the  thinking.  Whether  the 
bow  was  not  well  bent,  or  the  quiver 
had  been  exhausted  in  other  forays, 
we  know  not,  but  the  author  never 
carried  his  incursion  beyond  A.  Like 
other  bold  invaders,  he  was  stopped 
by  the  elements.  The  intemiption 
of  the  plan  is  certainly  to  be  regretted. 
We  should  have  received  many  bril- 
liant sayings  and  much  hardihood  of 
criticism  and  philosophy.  The  prose 
of  Byron  was  very  often  better  than 
his  verse,  more  fluent,  natural,  and 
idiomatic ;  vigorous,  yet  elastic ;  and 
masculine,  yet  musicaL  The  frame- 
work, moreover,  was  well  adapted  to 
his  pencil.  He  could  stretch  or  con- 
tract it  to  his  canvass.  Every  letter 
might  be  a  picture,  copious  and  mag- 
nificent as  a  Veronese,  or  minute  and 
delicate  as  a  Mieris.  Lockhart  once 
recommended  a  similar  shape  to  his 
excursive  friend  Sir  Egerton  Brydges. 
He  might  have  adopted  it  with  ad- 
vantage, and  given  us,  to  our  delight 
and  improvement,  the  gossip  of  Wal- 
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pole,  the  criticism  of  Warton,  and  the 
fancy  of  Collins. 

It  seems  difficult  to  brand  any  ar- 
ticle save  OUR  ^vith  the  mark  of  utter 
exclusion,  and  that  is  didness,  in  every 
form  and  under  every  aspect,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  al- 
phabet. It  must  not  be  suffered  to 
creep  in  through  D,  or  steal  upon  us 
with  a  sweet  surprise  in  the  mur- 
murs of  S.  No  column  will  keep 
the  field  with  this  symbolical  letter  iu 
the  ranks.  Miserable  in  itself,  it  is 
fatal  to  its  companions.  It  will  en- 
sure the  defeat  of  a  whole  army  of 
eloquence  and  learning.  Tlic  most 
brilliant  music  of  the  fancy  fails  to 
attract  our  attention  when  it  has 
been  completely  benumbed.  Pope 
might  have  read  in  vain  the  rape  of 
Mrs.  Fermor's  lock  to  an  audience 
whom  Dennis  had  been  lecturing 
upon  poetry.  The  saying  of  Haller 
is  true  in  hterature,  whatever  it  may 
be  in  physics,  and  we  are  assuredly 
deaf  wnen  we  are  yawning. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Byron 
was  in  the  full  eujoyment  of  the  pro- 
phetic eye  of  taste  when  he  sketched 
this  faint  im^e  of  a  new  dictionarv. 
Writing  at  Ravenna,  he  was  really 
in  Regent  Street.   The^octrine  of 
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dcvelopement,  with  all  its  wonders  of 
imagination,  was  present  to  his  mind, 
and  lie  felt  a  deep  but  delicious  sen- 
timent of  delight  in  the  conviction 
that  the  suggestion,  thus  idly  thrown 
out,  was  only  a  germ  which  would 
subsequently  take  root,  and  grow, 
and  blossom,  and  liear  fruit;  and 
that  while  the  first  seed — small, 
barren,  and  insignificant, — might  in- 
deed be  imbedded  in  his  own  writ- 
ings, the  verdure,  and  foliage,  and 
fragrance,  and  fruit,  would  be  found, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years,  in  the 
garden  of  Fraser's  Magazine.  And 
where  can  any  good  or  salutarj 
thought  be  planted  with  a  richer 
promise  and  hope  of  ripeness  and 
abundance?  Reoina  is  above  all 
little  jealousies;  safe  in  the  unap- 
proached  splendour  of  her  charms, 
she  has  no  sneer  for  her  rival : — 

*•  No  Rufa,  with  her  combs  of  lead, 
Whisp'rio^  that  Sappho *s  bair  is  red.*' 

The  idea  of  a  dictionary  implies 
universality ;  in  dragging  the  stream 
from  A  to  Z,  you  enclose  every 
thing :  the  largest  and  the  smallest. 
Homer  or  Hume,  Demofrthenes  or 
Buncombe,  the  Sophist  or  the  Son- 
neteer. Aiid  this  variety  is  only  the 
reflection  of  every  scholar's  expe- 
rience. It  was  the  agreeable  con- 
fession of  Gray,  that  his  studies  ranwd 
from  Fausanias  to  Pindar,  and  that 
he  mixed  Aristotle  "with  Ovid ;  just 
as  the  hand  wanders  from  the  bread 
to  the  cheese,  and  provides  the  appe- 
tite with  refreshment  from  both. 
The  image  is  his  own.  But  the  habit 
can  plead  still  higher  authority  in 
its  behalf.  Lord  Bacon  long  ago 
urged  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  contract  or  dilate  the  eyesight  of 
the  understanding.  He  regarded  that 
power  as  essential  to  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  organ.  And  justly  so. 
Every  one  knows  that  the  natural 
eye  is  injured  by  gazing  too  stead- 
fastly or  too  long  upon  a  brilliant 
body ;  the  dilation,  which  that  pro- 
tracted scrutiny  occasions,  impedes 
the  necessary  and  restorative  con- 
traction.  Any  reader  can  make  the 


the  burning  orb  for  an  instant,  and 
then  look  down  unto  the  grass ;  he 
will  perceive  that  every  blade  is 
tingea  with  a  reddish  glare,  and  that 
a  mckering  lustre  is  shed  over  the 
turf,  as  if  a  fairy  procession  had  just 
gone  by.  And  this  peculiarity  will 
not  be  really  in  the  grass,  but  in  his 
own  eye.  When  it  is  refreshed  by 
the  contrast,  the  light  will  fade.  Wc 
will  endeavour  to  apply  this  phe- 
nomenon. 

The  analogy  between  the  natural 
and  intellectual  sicht — the  eye  of  the 
body  and  the  mind — ^is  very  close  and 
interesting.  If,  after  a  prolonged 
and  earnest  examination  of  the  dim 
recesses  of  early  eloquence  or  poetry, 
the  inward  eye  of  thought  be  sud- 
denly turned  upon  the  broad,  central, 
glowing  orbs  of  Cicero,  Shakspeare, 
Thucydides,  or  Milton,  and  be  then 
cast  down  into  the  common  surface  of 
daily  life,  and  the  low  growth  of  every- 
day thoughts  and  feelings,  it  becomes 
not  only  dazzled  and  confused,  but 
even  pained  by  the  discolouring  hues 
that  seem  to  tloat  over  every  object. 
In  both  cases  the  phenomenon  ad- 
mits of  a  similar  explanation.  The 
blaze  of  light  and  the  intensity  of 
attention  have  dilated  the  eye  beyond 
the  healthful  expansion;  the  con- 
tinued exposure  of  the  ner^•e,  either 
natural  or  intellectuid,  is  attended 
with  results  of  peculiar  inconvenience 
and  injury. 

The  ner\'e  of  vision  gradually  loses 
much  of  its  susceptibility  to  thie  finer 
gradations  of  light  and  shade;  and, 
for  a  transient  gratification,  undergoes 
a  permanent  damage.  On  the  oftier 
hand,  a  careful  Question  of  the 
eye  refines  and  strengthens  it;  it 
makes  the  astronomer  or  the  critic^ 
the  naturalist  or  the  painter.  The 
Nogay  Tartar  can  resolve  what  ap- 
pear to  be  only  dark  spots  in  the 
remote  horizon  into  horses,  sheep, 
or  oxen;  and,  th^o^^^ng  himself  on 
the  ground,  the  quick  sensibility  of 
his  ear  distinguishes  the  neighing  and 
bleating  of  his  own  cattle.  This  is 
the  fruit  of  instruction  and  habit. 
In  like  manner,  the  intellectual  eye 
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tetere^''  is  a  wise  precaution  in  a 
moraU  as  well  as  in  a  literary  sense. 
We  shall  follow  it  Things  great  and 
small  will  pass  before  us,  and  after  the 
magnificence  of  the  upward  gase  into 
the  sun,  we  shall  be  ever  looking 
down  into  the  fragrant  sequesterment 
of  the  daisy. 

Our  philosophy  will  be  related  to 
our  poetry — truth,  but  upon  its  sun- 
ny sule—  as  it  is  best  calcuktcd  to 
cheer  and  warm  the  traveller  under 
the  burden  and  storm  of  life.  Phi- 
losophy, thus  illuminated  by  poetry, 
will  be  a  powerful  shield  in  the  war- 
fare  of  existence. 

He  who  cultivates  Literature  in  a 
pure  and  trusting  spirit  will  never 
lind  himself  forsaken  or  forlorn. 
Moch  she  loves,  if  much  she  be  loved. 
Other  friends  fail  us,  she  never ; 
alike  beautiful  and  fond,  when  the 
lamps  of  our  fortune  arc  full  of  oil, 
and  when  the  embers  upon  our  hearth 
are  mouldering  away,  llie  Greek 
poet's  description  of  Venus  concealing 
ber  favourite  from  the  attack  of  the 
enemy,  is  only  the  allegory  of  Litera- 
ture |HX)tecting  her  chiklren.  Now  as 
then,  on  a  British  as  on  a  Trojan 
field,— 

U^jtah  )i  94  «i<rX«i«  ^%a»u  vrvyfA 

She  docs  not  w«^  him  in  her  veil, 
hut  only  interposes  it  when  the  danger 
is  imminent  aind  the  arrow  is  abnmd. 
She,  who  helps  him  most,  teaches 
kim  also  to  help  himself.  Slight 
revelatkms  only  of  her  beauty  and 
her  face  does  she  vouchsafe;  a  faint 
gleun  of  her  gannent,  a  vanishing 
nash  of  her  eye,  a  nartin^  whwper  of 
her  voice,  that  is  aA,  but  it  is  enough ; 
the  celestial  visitor  is  sooner  recog- 
nised in  ber  departure  than  in  her 
approach.  Who  shall  despise  these 
glimpses  ?  In  the  stoniest  wilderness 
^Ky  come  oftenest,  and  the  Olympian 
fiiends  of  the  poet  or  the  philosopher 
"lake  the  clouds  of  trial  to  be  tbeir 
Wder  of  descent:— 


'*  Voices  are  beard  ;  a  choir  of  golden 
strings, 

u>ir  winds,  whose  breath  is  loaded  wiUi 
the  rose ; 

Tben  chariot-wheels,  the  nearer  rosh  of 
wings ; 

Ptle  lightning  round  the  dark  pavilion 
glows, 


It  thunders,  the  resplendent  gates  un- 
close ; 

Far  as  the  eje  can  glance,  on  height  o*er 
height. 

Rise  iiery  waring  wings   and  star* 

crown'd  brows, 
Rank'd  by  their  millions  brighter  and 

more  bright, 
Till  all  is  lost  in  one  supreme  onmingled 

light." 

^Vho  does  not  know  the  enchantment 
of  small  ctrciunstancest  in  any  terrible 
crisis  of  our  destiny?  When  the 
packet -ship,  I^y  Hobart,  was 
drivine  before  the  tempest,  a  white 
bird,  Eke  a  dove,  suddenly  hovered 
over  the  mast ;  and,  amid  all  the  con- 
sternation of  the  elements,  the  hearts 
of  the  crew  were  cheered  by  the 
spectacle.  One  bright  thought  in 
our  storm  is  the  dove  upon  our  mast. 
Seek  not  great  comforts  or  great 
hopes,  but  be  content  with  smalL 
These  blossom  under  your  feet. 
There  grows  among  the  Indian 
jungle-grass  a  phosphorescent  plant 
that  emits  a  clear  brilliancy  in  the 
night.  ''To  husbands,  who  rove  about 
the  Uimalaya  mountains  with  their 
wives,  and  enter  its  caves,  these 

Elants  serve  in  the  night  as  lamps, 
uming  without  oil."  This  is  an 
Indian  tale,  but  what  a  deep  and 
affecting  moral  it  enfolds !  This  lu- 
minous grass  makes  green  our  En- 
glish villages  and  skirts  the  highways 
of  our  swarming  cities,  if  we  only 
look  for  it  with  the  patient  and  the 
trusting  eye.  Every  where  has  the 
seed  of  hi^piness  and  hope  been 
scattered,  ever}'  where  may  its  shining 
blade  be  seen,  slowly  rising  up 
in  the  darkest  weather.  But  men 
trample  this  grass  down  in  their 
impatience  to  reach  some  broader 
turning  of  their  road.  Tliev  scorn 
their  httle  and  illuminatmg  blessinms 
because  Uiey  think  they  might  be 
favoured  with  others,  larger  and 
brighter. 

"  To  the  man  of  the  studious  turn 
that  Tranquillus  is,  it  is  sufficient  if 
he  has  but  a  small  spot  to  relieve  the 
mind  and  divert  the  eye,  where  he 
may  saunter  round  his  ground?*, 
traverse  his  single  walk,  grow  fami- 
liar with  his  two  or  three  vines,  and 
count  his  little  plantation."  Why 
should  Tranquillus  live  only  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  ?  We  shall  seek  to 
multiply  the  tribe ;  and  if  we  be 
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"  Where  now  the  vital  energy  that 
moved, 

While  summer  was,  the  pare  and  subtle 
lymph 

Through  th'  imperceptible  n  eandring 
veins 

Of  leaf  and  flower  T 
We  answer, — 

Let  the  months  go  round,  a  few  short 
months, 

And  all  shall  he  restored.   These  naked 
shoots, 

Darren  as  lances,  among  which  the  wind 
IVIakes  wintry  music,  sighing  as  it  goes, 
Shnll  put  their  graceful  folinge  on  again. 
And  move  a^piiing,  and  with  ampler 
spread. 

Shall  boast  new  chnrmx,  and  more  than 
they  have  lost." 

And  what  we  reply  of  nature,  we 
reply  also  of  life.  Such  is  the  spirit 
of  our  Dictionary.  We  attempt  no 
conquests,  and  pretend  to  no  dis- 
coveries. Professor  Airy,  from  his 
woody  hermitage  in  Green>vich  Park, 
may  sauare  the  circle,  if  he  can ;  Pro- 
fessor Whewell  may  still  go  on  filling 
an  interleaved  copy  of  the  Quarrels  of 
Authors.  The  glory  of  Air.  Lindley 
Mu rrav  is  safe  from  our  rivalry.  A\'e 
shall  lead  no  famishing  band  from 
University  College  to  the  Moscow  of 
grammar,  nor  leave  them  to  perish 
on  the  frozen  roads  of  philology,  un- 
der the  blinding  snow-storms  of  con- 
jecture. Our  aim  is  practical ;  what- 
ever is  of  good  report  in  poetry  or 
eloquence,  in  history  or  morals,  in 
human  sympathies,  or  human  books, 
that  v.  c  shall  touch  upon ;  and  hav- 
ing the  whole  alphabet  to  walk  in, 
our  digressions  will  l)e  manv ;  an 
argument  with  Plato  or  Adam  Smith, 
a  chat  with  Armida  or  Mrs.  Norton, 
a  sketch  with  Hubens  or  Maclise,  a 
ramble  in  the  fields  with  White  or 
Biickland, — that  will  be  our  plan. 
Onr  machinery  is  delicate,  as  well  as 
powerful ;  and  will  break  a  Disraeli 
oi;  a  butterfly  with  equal  facility',  and 
with  the  same  crushing  completion 
of  demolition.  For  the  present  we 
begin  with  S.,  and  proceed,  in  some 
observations  upon  the  little  things  in 
the  characters  of  men,  to  shew  how 
they  are 

"  rienscd  with  a  festhcr,  tickled  by  a 
straw." 

The  subject  of  our  first  specimen, 


then,  is  stratps ;  and  we  shall  illus- 
trate their  value  in  men,  in  books,  in 
pictures,  and  in  religion. 

And,  1.  with  regard  to  the  straw 
in  human  character,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  abounds  most  in  men  of 
greatest  genius.  Byron  'sent  away  a 
Genoese  tailor  with  a  new  coat,  be- 
cause he  brought  it  home  on  a  Fri- 
day. He  was  also  obeerved  to  rein 
up  his  horse  while  passing  a  comer, 
aud  to  assume  an  aspect  of  determi- 
nation and  courage,  as  if  he  expected 
to  be  charged  by  Front  de  Boeuf  on 
the  opposite  side.  But  a  more  sur- 
prising specimen  of  this  kind  of 
straw  is  to  be  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  Johnson,  and  may  probably 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  readers  in 
general.  It  was  this: — He  always 
went  171  or  oti^  at  a  door,  or  passage, 
by  a  certain  number  of  steps  from  a 
certain  point ;  so  that  either  his  right 
or  left  foot  (Boz,  No.  I.,  was  not 
certain  ichich)  should  be  the  first  to 
cross  the  threshold.  Every  Uiing 
depended  upon  this  question  of  pte^ 
ceaence.  He  was  frequently  olwerval 
to  stop  suddenly  on  such*  occasions, 
and  apparently  to  count  his  steps 
with  much  earnestness;  when  he 
made  any  mistake  in  the  movement, 
he  would  return  and  place  himself 
in  the  ri^ht  position,  and  having  sa- 
tisfactorily performed  the  feat,  re- 
join his  companions  with  the  air  of  a 
man  who  had  ^t  something  oiT  his 
mind.  Of  this  remarkable  habit 
none  of  the  Doctor*8  friends  ever 
dared  to  ask  the  beginning  or  the 
motive.  Boswell  supposed  it  to  be  a 
superstitious  custom  contracted  early, 
and  from  which  Johnson  never 
sought  to  extricate  himself  by  the 
help  of  his  reason.  We  have  not  at 
hatid  Mr.  Croker*8  emendations  of 
"The  Laird  of  Auchinleck,"  and 
know  not  whether  he  has  attempted 
any  commentary.  But  the  supersti- 
tion of  Johnson  might  have  pleaded 
an  antique  origin.  The  Itomans, 
and  we  believe  the  Greeks  also,  al- 
ways entered  a  place  with  the  r^ht 
foitt  foremost  So  important  did  they 
deem  this  rule  of  progression,  that 
Vitruvius  gives  a  particular  direction 
for  building  steps,  00  that  the  fir^t 
step  should  be  ascended  by  the  right 
foot  Juvenal  alludes  to  the  prac- 
tice in  the  beginning  of  his  famous 
tenth  satire,  when,  casting  his  eye 
from  Sp«ia  ^toj,^t^^e*« 
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ments  the  nniTenal  folly  and  igno- 
ranee  <^inen:— 

'*  Oawibas  in  terrls,  qua  sunt  a  Gadibus 
usque 

Aurormm  et  Gangero  pauci  dignosc«re 
poasuiit 

Vera  bona,  aique  illis  mullum  diversa, 
remola 

Enroria  nebula  quid  :  enim  ratione  ti- 
m«nius, 

A  at  cupimusi  quid  tarn  dtxlro  pede  con* 

cip'u,  ut  te 
CvHMtus  nou  paHittatf  votiqui  peraeti.** 

I..emairc,  in  hia  edition  of  Juvenal 
(1825),  fiturobles  heavily  over  this 
lamiltar  idiom,  and  talks  of  the  da- 
ring of  the  satirist,  eager  to  rush  in 
where  other  poetical  angels  were 
afraid  to  tread.  Now  this  was  quite 
unnecessary  in  a  professor  of  Latin 
poetry,  French  or  other.  Johnson^s 
own  ccnnmencement  of  hie  grand  pa- 
raphrase,— 

"  Let  observation  wiih  extcnsiro  ?iew/' 

was  scarcely  more  prosaic,  or  less  to 
the  purpose.  Many  illustrations 
might  be  supplied.  Thus  Propcrtius 
opens  his  thini  book  of  £legies, — 

'*  Dicito  quo  paiiter  carmen  toouastis  in 
antrOy 

Quovi  peds  iMgriui,  qnamre  bibistia 
aquam." 

When  the  left  foot  commenced  any 
thing  it  was  fatal.  So  Apuleius  in 
locoy  as  the  commentators  affirm. 

This  straw  shews  the  peculiar  su- 
perstitiousness  of  Johnson*8  mind; 
It  was  the  involuntary  indication  of 
the  hand  upon  the  clock,  and  we 
learn  more  from  it  than  from  a  long 
disquisition.  Again,  we  might  form 
some  outline  of  the  accurate  and  me- 
thodical nature  of  Gray*8  disposition, 
poet  though  he  was,  from  the  minute 
entries  of  his  journal,  with  reference 
to  his  ex])enses  or  his  feelings ;  the 
foot  impatient  of  the  counterpane,  or 
limping  along  upon  the  support  of  a 
stick,  bring  him  before  us  in  his  suf- 
ferings and  infirmities.*  A  slight 
circumstance  stealing  out  from  a 
grave  treatise  often  lets  in  a  strong 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  author. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  Cicero, 


hapter  on  Strawt.  1 3 1 

among  the  consolations  of  old  a^, 
omits  any  notice  of  women  and  chil- 
dren'. You  may  call  thiii  a  tiling  in- 
different ;  it  b  a  straw ;  but  it  shews 
the  wind.  He  had  Terentia  for  a 
wife,  and  Afarcus  for  a  son. 

So  a  book  is  often  read  by  the  beam 
of  some  anecdote  accidentally  reco- 
vered, and  we  are  enabled  to  convict 
the  writer  of  insincerity  by  his  own 
conduct.  Beccaria  wrote  against  capi- 
tal punishments.  His  servant  read  nin 
book,  and  stole  his  watch.  How  d  d 
the  advocate  for  abolition  illustrate 
his  argument  ?  He  exerted  himself 
in  every  way  to  hang  the  thief.  At 
that  moment  he  was  correcting  a 
second  edition.  Thus  by  an  inci- 
dent in  his  own  life  we  refute  his 
book.  Again,  we  are  accustomed 
to  think  and  read  of  Prince  Eugene 
as  a  warrior  and  man  of  renown. 
He  appears  with  Marlborough  in 
the  historical  picture.  AVhat,  tlieii, 
is  our  astonishment  to  find  him 
debating  with  Bolingbroke  (who 
was  anxious  to  conduct  lum  tm- 
mediatcl;^  to  the  ^ueen)  whether  he 
could  with  propriety  appear  in  a 
short  periwig,  his  luggage  not  be- 
ing arrived,  and  his  efforts  to  bor- 
row that  equipment  having  proved 
ineffectual !  Or  look  at  Pepys.  We 
all  know  him  to  have  been  a  frivo- 
lous gossiper  about  the  court,  a 
thmner  kind  of  Horace  Walpole; 
but  the  following  circumstance  re- 
duces him  to  smaller  dimensions  than 
any  critical  compression  could  ac- 
complish. A  subiect,  that  weighed 
heavily  upon  his  thoughts  durins  the 
great  plagve,  was  the  probable  fashion 
of  periwigs  afYer  it  should  have  abateil, 
seeing  that  nobody  would  dare  to  buy 
any  hair,  from  the  apprehension  that  it 
had  been  cut  off  the  heads  of  peo- 
ple dead  of  the  pestilence."  If  we 
we  think  very  humbly  of  Pepys  from 
this  feature,  we  confess  that  Garth, 
the  good-natured  Garth  of  Bo- 
lingbroke and  Pope,  has  sunk  very 
low  in  our  estimation  since  we  read 
Gay^s  account  of  setting  him  down 
at  the  Opera,  and  of  his  shewing  his 
gratitude  by  a  squeeze  of  the  fore- 
finger:\   We  liavc  always  regarded 


*  In  1756.  Graj  paid  1/.  4s.  for  a  journey  to  Cobbain.  wbicb  you  uow  reacb  in  a 
summer  day  for  eigb^een  pence  at  I  be  moat ;  und  lis.  6d,  for  a  trip  to  Ricbmoad, 
where  any  Bua  "  now  njoices  to  carry  you  for  a  sbillin^.  Wbat  significant  straw  a 
ibese  are  in  our  popular  bi^tory  ! 
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tbis  mode  of  salutation  as  an  index 
of  a  cold  and  trumperv  character. 
We  willjust  add  that  the  laborious 
zeal  of  Coke  and  his  habits  of  rigid 
analysis  might  have  been  discovered 
from  his  assertion  to  Lord  Bacon, 
that  he  had  taken  300  examinations 
in  the  famous  cose  of  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  ■\nth  a  view  to  get  at 
the  truth;  that  the  tyranny  of  the 
Syracusan  Dionysius  would  have 
been  established,  even  in  the  silence 
t)f  history,  by  the  fact  of  his  daugh- 
ter's shaving,  or  rather  singeing liis 
beard  off  with  a  hot  walnut-shell; 
and  that  the  literary  imoatience  and 
ambition  of  Pope  ncea  no  other 
illustration  than  his  calling  up  the 
female  servant,  who  waited  on  him 
at  Lord  Oxford's,  four  times  in  one 
night  of  the  terrible  winter  of  1740. 
It  was  of  less  importance  that  she 
should  be  frozen  than  that  his  couplet 
should  be  broken.  It  is  by  these 
straws  that  the  drift  of  a  character, 
as  we  call  it,  is  ascertained.  Even 
the  dust  on  the  current  marks  its 
direction.  The  biographer,  hke  the 
artist  who  sketched  the  poet  at  Prior 
Park,  must  watch  an  opportunity  for 
a  fide  view,  if  he  would  catch  the 
full  outline  of  the  hump.  In  the 
letters  of  famous  men  you  get,  for 
the  most  part,  only  the  revisSi  MS. 

"  Metbinks,  when  I  write  to  you," 
said  Pope  to  Congrere,  Jan.  6,  1714, 
"  I  am  making  a  confession  ;  I  have  got 
(/  cannot  tell  Jiow)  such  a  custom  of  ihrow' 
ing  myself  out  vpon  paper  without  reserve. 
You  were  not  mistaken  in  what  you 
judged  of  my  temper  of  mind  when  I 
vrrit  last.  My  faults  will  not  be  bid 
from  you,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  no  dispraise 
to  me  that  they  will  not.  The  cleanness 
and  purity  of  one's  mind  is  never  better 
proved  than  in  discovering  its  own  fault 
at  first  Tiew ;  as  when  a  stream  shews 
the  dirt  at  its  bottom,  it  shews  also  the 
transparency  of  the  water." 

Who  does  not  see  that  the  shiver- 


And  yet  once  more.  Would  the 
quick-tempered  Atterbury  be  repre- 
sented so  vividly  as  in  the  anecdote 
related  of  him  by  the  contemporary 
vicar  of  Hartley  Kow  ?  The  biahop, 
travelling  along  the  western  road 
between  Basingstoke  and  Bagshot, 
put  up  for  the  night  at  Hartley  Kow ; 
but  the  inn  was  full.  What  was  to 
be  done?  The  perplexed  landlord 
procured  him  a  best  bed  at  a  neigh- 
bouring cottage.  The  bishop  retired 
to  liis  repose,  but,  after  lying  awhile, 
he  got  up,  put  on  his  clothes,  jack- 
boots, anu  spurs,  and  lay  down  again. 
The  catastrophe  may  be  anticipated. 
The  sheets  in  the  morning  were  found 
in  tatters,  and  the  old  lady  of  Hartley 
How  long  entertained  her  gossips 
with  the  angry  impatience  of  an 
episcopal  lodger.  I  have  found 
you,"  said  Pope  to  Atterbury,  "  such 
a  physician  as  does  not  only  repair 
but  improve."  Yet  this  straw  shews 
that  the  physician  had  a  patient  at 
home,  who  required  not  only  visiting 
but  medicine. 

Let  us  fetch  a  straw  from  Latin 
biography.  The  first  thought  which 
a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws  would  sug- 
gest to  a  revived  Pliny  would  cer- 
tainly be  some  inconvenience  to  his 
literary  pursuits ;  copy,  not  Cobden, 
would  be  the  object  of  his  solicitude. 
At  least,  he  wrote  in  this  manner  to 
a  friend  during  a  season  of  agricul- 
tural depression.  "  I  have  received 
the  same  bad  account  of  my  own 
little  farms,  and  am,  myself,  there- 
fore, at  full  leisure  to  write  books 
for  you,  provided  I  can  but  raise 
money  enough  to  furnish  me  with 

good  paper.  For  should  I  be  re - 
uced  to  the  coarse  and  spungy  sort, 
either  I  must  not  write  at  all,  or 
whatever  I  compose,  whether  good 
or  bad,  must  necessarily  undergo  one 
cruel  blot."  ♦  Thus  oratory  became 
a  qu^tion  of  "  outsides,"  and  Trawn 
himself  mi^ht  have  waited  for  nis 
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eow.  Inoptble  of  offering  any  re- 
sistanoe,  his  only  apprehension  was 
eonoeming  his  nauiikat/a  pravida^  or 
work  on  Russian  junsprudenoe. 
Siberia  melted  before  nis  book. 

We  close  this  string  of  illustra« 
tions  by  one  that  may  be  hung  up 
with  the  story  of  Thomson  picking 
with  his  mouth  sunny  pkuns  from 
the  garden  wall.  Cuvier  tells  an 
aaec£)(e  of  Werner,  a  name  united 
in  adenee  with  Saussure,  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  trouble  of  writing, 
he  resolutely  determined  never  to 
open  any  letters.  This  arrangemrai 
sueoeeded  for  some  time,  and  a  mes- 
senger, sent  from  Dresden  by  his 
sister  to  obtain  his  signature  to  im- 
portant family  papers,  was  obliged  to 
wait  two  montns  at  an  inn  before 
Werner  could  be  induced  to  open 
the  packet.  This  straw  is  a  whole 
commentary. 

We  shall  not  linger  upon  the  im- 
portance of  these  straws  in  historical  or 
poetical  description.*  An  account  of 
them  would  fill  a  volume.  They 
tell  a  story  better  than  an  episode. 
A  I^iatin  writer,  speaking  of  the  fatal 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  remarks  that 
the  chariot  in  which  he  hoped  to 
escape  was  so  agitated  by  the  heaving 
ground,  that  the  wheels  could  not 
kept  st^y,  even  though  large  stones 
were  placed  beneath  them.  Thucy- 
dides  or  Livy  could  not  have  worked 
out  so  vivid  a  description  as  this 
little  touch  of  truth  presents  without 
labour.  And  we  really  doubt  whe- 
ther the  following  picturesque  ex- 
ample of  a  straw  be  not  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  in  Dryden*8 
poetry:  — 

**  This  careful  husband  had  been  loo^ 
awar. 

Whom  bii  chaste  ^  ifo  and  little  child* 
rea  mouro. 
Who  on  their  fingers  learn  to  tell  the  day 
On  nhicb  ilieir  father  promised  to 
return."  # 


Perhaps  these  simple  verses  are 
the  more  remarkable  rrom  the  gene- 
ral absence  of  the  pictorial  in  Dr^den. 
Atterbury,  in  his  proposed  epitaph, 
said  that  our  poetry  was  indebted  to 
him  for  its  strength  and  its  graces 
(vim  suam  ac  veneres  dehet^  ;  but  he 
brought  the  Minerva,  not  the  Venus. 

When  our  dictionary  is  published, 
as  it  will  be  in  about  seven  volumes 
—  a  true  Conversations- Lexicon  — 
we  shall  be  able  to  follow  the 
history  of  straws  into  the  by- 
paths of  our  daily  life.  How 
slight  and  unimportant  incidents 
stamp  the  grace  or  deformity  of  a 
character !  There  is  a  beautiful  in- 
stance in  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian^ 
where  the  two  sisters  weep  in  each 
other*s  arms,  in  the  presence  of  the 
turnkey  of  the  Tolbooth.  "The 
unglazed  window  of  the  miserable 
cb^ber  was  open,  and  the  beams 
of  a  bright  sun  fell  upon  the  bed 
where  the  sufferers  were  seated. 
With  a  gentleness  that  had  some- 
thing of  reverence  in  it,  llatcliffe 
partly  closed  the  shutter,  and  seemed 
thus  to  throw  a  veil  over  a  scene  so 
mournful."  The  veil  of  the  Greek 
painter  was  not  more  beautiful  than 
this.  But  a  straw  will  exhibit  the 
storm  as  well  as  the  calm  of  the 
wind;  will  represent  the  temper  of 
the  many  as  well  as  of  the  one.  Let 
us  go  to  Scott  again.  In  the  &mous 
riot  at  Edinburgh,  when  the  Tolbooth 
was  broken  open,  and  Porteous  was 
hanged,  while  the  rioters  were  car- 
rving  him  to  tlie  gallows,  one  of  his 
slippers  fell  off;  they  halted,  picked 
it  up,  and  quietly  replaced  it  on  his 
foot.  Scott  heard  this  singular  in- 
cident from  a  lady  who  had  seen  it, 
having  been  drawn  to  her  window 
by  the  tumult.  What  a  still  atmo- 
sphere of  rage  must  that  have  been 
in  which  so  light  a  straw  floated! 
And  the  name  of  Scott  recalls  an- 
oUier  straw  of  a  different  kind,  i.e. 


*  And,  in  like  manner,  a  single  touch  defacoi  and  darkens  the  picture,  as  the  word 
carrnpondeni  in  the  following  liuea  of  Mr.  Wordsworth 

'<  Soon  as  the  ready  marge 
Was  cleared.  I  dippM  with  arms  accordant  oara 
Free  from  obstruction  ;  and  the  boat  advanced 
Through  crystal  water  smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
'I'liat,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  or  covert,  cleaves 
With  correspondent  tcingi  the  abifss  of  air,*' — Vrcureion,  b.  ii. 
Much  belter  is  the  cla^ic  idiom  of  Southey, — 

*•  The  green  bird  guided  Theluba, 
Now  oaring  with  slow  wing  his  uplnqd  way."      ^  j 
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the  power  of  a  minute  and  trifling 
circumstance  to  soothe  the  troubled 
bosom.  We  allude  to  the  admirable 
scene  in  Peverily  where  Sir  Greoifre^ 
pays  his  daily  visit  to  Moultrassie 
Hall,  with  his  word  of  salutation  and 
good-by.  A  deep  sigh,  sometimes 
coupled  with,  I  thank  you,  Sir 
Geoffrey,  my  grateful  duty  waits  on 
Lady  Pevenl,*'  was  generally  Bridge- 
nortn's  only  answer.  Time  endeared 
this  short  expression  of  sympathy  to 
the  mourner.  It  broke  his  day ;  it 
gave  him  something  to  look  to: — 
"  The  lattice  window  was  never 
closed,  nor  was  the  leathern  easy 
chair  which  stood  next  to  it,  ever 
emp^,  when  the  usual  hour  of 
the  baronet*s  momentary  visit  ap- 
proached. At  length  the  expecta« 
tion  of  that  passing  minute  became 
the  pivot  upon  which  the  thoughts  of 
poor  Bridgenorth  turned  dunng  all 
the  rest  of  the  day."  This  is  a  l^au- 
tifnl  and  touching  glance  into  the 
secrets  of  the  heart.  The  collection 
of  such  straws  shews  a  hand  that  had 
been  busy  with  the  harvest  of  hu- 
manity. 

A  sentence,  an  image,  a  thought, 
distinguishes  and  identities  an  author; 
a  straw  in  Milton  shews  the  air 
blowing  towards  the  paradise  of  fancy ; 
and  it  is  so  in  painting.  You  may  re- 
cognise one  of  Raffaelle*8  popes  by 
the  ring  on  his  finger,  lleynolds 
used  to  say  that  the  history-pieces 
of  the  Dutch  school  were  properly 
portraits  of  themselves ;  and  this  in- 
ability to  go  out  of  themselves  al- 
ways assigns  them  their  due  place  in 
the  catalogue.  If  they  build  Baby- 
lon ,  it  is  upon  piles.  But  the  greatest 
masters  have  also  their  little  marks 
of  peculiarity, — their  straws  in  co- 
lour or  design.  You  distinguish  Tin- 
toretto by  the  dark  face  of  his  Moor, 
or  the  dignified  glance  of  the  Vene- 
tian nobleman,  or  the  hi^h  birth  of 
his  dog;  whatever  maybe  the  sub- 
ject of  the  picture,  you  are  almost 
certain  to  find  in  it  one  of  these  ele- 
ments, and  so  admirably  introduced 
and  managed  as  not  to  offend  the 
eye.  Mengs  remarked  of  Titian,  that 
he  had  studied  deeply  the  character 
and  suitableness  of  every  colour,  and 
the  exact  place  and  time  for  employ- 
ing them.  The  science  of  selection, 
that  is,  of  preferring  a  red  cloth 


to  a  blue,  was  possessed  in  its  ex- 
tremest  capacity  by  this  founder  of 
the  Venetian  school.  You  determine 
his  pencil  at  once  by  the  handling 
of  these  hues.  Who  ever  dropped  a 
velvet  of  so  lustrous  a  purple  round 
the  white  limbs  of  Beauty  ?  You 
may  swear  to  his  Venus  by  that 
straw.  Could  you  hesitate  to  assiffo 
that  dewy  umbrage,  with  the  deli- 
cious twilight  walk,  to  Hobbima?  or 
do  you  require  a  second  glance  to  as- 
sure you  that  the  white  horse,  in 
yonder  corn-field,  came  from  the 
stable  of  Wouvermans  ? 

And  passing  into  a  purer  atmo- 
sphere of  meditation,  we  still  find 
tnat  the  footsteps  of  Wisdom  may  be 
tracked  by  the  light  motions  of  straws ; 
and  that  the  doctrine  of  a  special  Provi« 
dence  becomes  valuable  in  proportion 
as  we  extend  it  to  what  the  world 
calls  tnfies,  to  things  of  every-day  oc- 
currence. A  violet  under  the  hedge 
points  the  road  to  Eden  and  angels. 
One  who  >vrote  of  old*  has  put  this 
inquiry  in  his  own  rich  light  of  illus- 
tration when  he  described  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  universe  as  being  "glori- 
fied in  the  sun  and  moon,  in  the  rare 
fabric  of  the  honeycomb,  in  the 
economy  of  ants,  in  the  little  houses 
of  birds ;  Grod  being  pleased  to  de- 
light in  those  little  images  and  re- 
flexes of  Himself  from  those  pretty 
mirrors,  which,  like  a  crevice  in  a 
virall,  though  a  narrow  perspective 
transmit  the  species  of  a  vast  ex- 
cellence." And  so  one,  who  in  mo- 
dem times  follows  the  glowing  path 
of  the  English  Chrysostom  with  dis- 
tant yet  not  undignified  steps,  has 
happily  told  us  that  in  the  little 
turns  and  shiftings  of  every-day 
things,  in  the  fiutterings  of  leaves,  and 
in  the  falling  of  dew,  we  may  trace 
the  im wearied  action  of  the  Provi- 
dential oversight,  and  read  the  lesson 
which  each  and  all  teach  to  our- 
selves^ "  These  are  Ilis  glance,  the 
expressions  of  His  countenance,  the 
glance  of  His  eye.** 

Men  go  down  into  deep  waters  to 
bring  up  mysteries  of  philosophy  and 
truth ;  but  the  commonest  fact  teaches 
a  higher  lesson.  Take  only  a  straw 
— the  conversation  of  two  friends. 
The  adaptation  of  the  voice  to  society 
is  the  miracle  of  the  world. 

A  cicada  in  South  America  may  be 


Bishop  Taylor* 
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heard  a  mile  off.  The  most  inee- 
nloofl  of  entomologists,  Kirby,  has 
calculated  that  if  tne  powers  of  the 
homaa  voice  increased  m  the  ratio  of 
the  sixe  of  the  body,  it  would  be  heard 
all  over  the  world !  And  if  this  be 
80  with  the  ordinary  five-feet-nine, 
what  would  it  be  with  six-feet-six  ? 
Think  of  Mr.  Carus  Wilson  in  the 
little  island  of  Jersey!  It  would 
become  one  enormous  bell,  with  the 
iron  tongue  rebellowing  in  frightful 
iteration.*  Or,  most  terrible  of  all, 
imagine  the  world  one  vast  reflection 
of  the  Conciliation  Hall ;  the  voice  of 
Mr.  0*Connell  omnipresent;  and  the 
Repeal  of  the  Union  in  every  family ! 
Then,  indeed,  the  designation  of 
"The  Agitator**  would  be  proper- 
ly bestowed.  Hermetically -smed 
ajpartments  would  be  advertised  in 
The  Times ;  the  Royid  Society  would 
bestow  a  medal  upon  the  easiest 
method  of  promoting  deafness;  Mes« 
merists,  like  postmen,  would  be  under 
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the  direction  of  government ;  every 
round  would  be  anxiously  watched ; 
and  there  would  be  a  competition  to 
pay  "  extra  **  for  an  early  delivery ! 

We  talk  of  the  delicacy  of  the 
eye,  but  the  ear  exceeds  it  in 
quick  sympathy  and  sensitiveness.^ 
The  anno;^anocs  endured  by  the 
sense  of  vision,  if  transferred  to  that 
of  hearing,  woidd  either  benumb  or 
destroy  it.  Lord  Bacon  mentions 
(Nat.  Hist.  128)  an  instance  of  this 
kind  of  suffering  endured  by  himself, 
when,  standing  near  one  that  lured 
loud  and  shrill,**  he  had  suddenly  an 
offence,  as  if  somewhat  had  been 
broken  and  dislocated  in  his  ear :  he 
adds,  ^  and  immediately  after  a  loud 
ringing,  not  an  ordinary  sinking  or 
hissing,  but  far  louder  and  differing, 
so  as  I  feared  some  deafness;  but, 
after  some  half-quarter  of  an  hour, 
it  vanished.**  Wonderful  power  of 
little  things!  Tremendous  agency 
of  straws ! 


*  Pope  Iiat  not  overlooked  the  wise  provi;iioD  for  the  true  bnppiness  of  the  con- 
stitotion  of  man  :  — 

**  No  pow'rs  of  body  or  of  soqI  to  sbare, 
Bat  what  bis  nature  and  bis  state  can  bear. 
Wby  bas  not  man  a  microscopic  eye  1 
For  tbis  plain  reason,  Man  is  not  a  fly. 
Say,  what  tbe  use,  were  finer  optics  given, 
T*  inspect  a  mite,  not  comprebend  tlie  heaven  ? 
Or  touch  if  tremblingly  alive  all  u'er. 
To  smart  and  agonise  at  every  pore  1 
Or  quick  effluvia  darting  tbrougb  tbe  brain. 
Die  of  a  rose  in  aromatic  pain  1 
Jf  Naturt  thunder  d  in  hit  opsning  ears^ 
And  itnun*d  him  with  the  mutie  of  the  spheres. 
How  would  be  wish  that  Heaven  bad  \eh  him  still 
Tbe  wbispVing  zepbyr  and  tbe  puiHng  rill  1" 
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CONTRMPORAUY  ORATOnS, 
No,  VII. 
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Whatevbb  may  l)e  suggested  to  the 
contrary  by  personal  or  political  an- 
tipathy, it  will  be  veiy  generally  ad- 
mitted by  men  of  all  parties,  who 
are  conversant  with  the  subject,  that 
Sir  James  Graham  stands  next  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  T^ord  John  Rus- 
sell in  the  degree  of  influence  he  ex- 
ercises over  tne  debates  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  is  not  as  an  orator, 
more  than  respectable  though  his 

Eretensions  be,  that  he  ranl^  thus 
igh;  for  there  are  many,  even 
among  his  inferiors  as  statesmen,  who 
in  eloquence  far  transcend  him.  Nor 
is  it  because  he  lias,  in  the  course  of 
his  long  and  chequered  career,  de- 
veloped those  higher  qualities,  eitlier 
of  cnaracter  or  of  intellect,  which 
lead  men  in  the  aggregate  to  wait 
upon  the  judgment  of  the  individual, 
yielding  tnemselves  to  his  guidance ; 
for  the  public  life  of  Sir  James 
Graham  nas  been  singularly  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  accomplishment  of  that 
glorious  distinction.  Nor  is  it  that 
his  reputation  has  grown  with  the 
growth  or  identified  itself  with  the 
successes  of  any  great  national  party, 
whose  gratitude  would  have  given 
him  a  following,  and  that  following 
an  audience  prepossessed  in  his  fa- 
vour; for  there  is  scarcely  a  public 
man  of  the  day  who  has  been  so 
deeply  and  irrecoverably  inconstant 
to  political  alliances,  or  the  virulence 
of  whose  temporary  opposition  may 
with  more  precision  be  guaged  by  the 
fervency  of  his  former  support.  On 
none  of  the  received  grounds,  in  fact, 
can  his  influence — popularity  it  can- 
not be  called — with  the  House  of 
Commons  be  accounted  for.  Such 
as  it  is,  it  depends  on  himself  alone. 
It  is  anomalous,  like  his  position. 

The  solitary,  self-created,  almost 
undisputed  sway  wielded  by  Sir  Ro- 
bert reel,  one  can  understand,  lie 
has  been  the  foremost  man  of  his 
time.  Always  the  leader  of,  even  in 
adversity,  the  most  powerful  party 
of  his  countrymen,  he  has  never, 


except,  perhaps,  in  the  single  instance 
of  the  Reform  question,  run  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  the  nation. 

There  are  principles  and  senti- 
ments which,  even  in  the  hour  of  the 
uttermost  estrangement,  he  held  in 
common  with  his  opponents;  there 
was  always  some  neutral  ground  for 
reconciliation.  If  events  proved  that 
his  advocacy  could  not  always  have 
been  sincere,  no  one  could  point  to 
habitual  virulence  and  acrimony  as- 
sumed to  give  the  colour  of  earnest- 
ness. He  soothed,  flattered,  cajoled, 
played  off  parties  and  opinions  against 
each  other  with  delicate  finesse,  but 
never  directly  outraged  deep-rooted 
prejudices  or  long-established  opiu- 
lons.  And  so,  indeed,  it  is  with  liim 
in  the  present  hour.  While  ruling 
his  political  contemporaries  with  a 
power  so  absolute  as  to  be  almost 
without  parallel  in  representative 
assemblies,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
well  masked  as  to  require  all  the 
envenomed  ingenuity  of  a  disap- 
pointed partisan  ere  it  could  be  dis- 
covered, much  less  believed  in.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  contrived  to  avoid 
exhibiting  most  of  the  harsher  sym- 
bols of  his  sway.  His  despotism  has 
not  been  obtrusive,  or  his  tyranny 
odious.  He  has  made  men  enslave 
each  other,  without  himself  standing 
forth  as  the  confessed  cause  of  the 
general  degradation.  If  he  has  no 
natural  or  personal  followers,  so  also 
he  has  no  organised  opponents,—- at 
least  their  organisation  melts  away  at 
his  approach ;  they  are  valiant  only 
behind  his  back. 

The  more  genial,  mild,  and  na- 
tural influence  of  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell with  his  followers  is  also  to  be 
accounted  for;  nor  is  it  at  all  sur- 
prising that  he  should  be  a  favourite 
as  a  speaker  with  the  House  gene- 
rally. Of  the  Whig  party,  first  the 
prologs,  then  the  pupil,  and  now 
the  leader,  he  has  alwaj's  licen  the 
firm  and  consistent  supporter.  Of 
one  side  of  the  Uause  he  ftossesses 
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the  ftronr  by  eyery  right  of  poli- 
tical service,  and  party  is  not  slow  to 
be  grateful,  however  wanting  it  ma^ 
be  m  other  political  virtaes.  To  his 
opponents  and  the  House  generally, 
he  has  always  exhibited  a  deference 
mnd  respectM  consideration,  which, 
if  it  sprang  from  policy,  was  wise  in 
the  extreme,  for  it  has  secured  a  de- 
gree of  prepossession  on  personal 
ffroands  which  is  not  emoyed  even 
by  Sir  Robert  Feel  himsen,  and  often 
acts  as  a  counter-balancing^  make- 
weight for  mental  and  physi«d  short- 
comings in  his  oratory. 

Sir  James  Graham*s  influence  in 
the  representative  branch  of  the  le- 
gislature is  not  to  be  attributed  to 
any  of  the  causes  which  have  secured 
its  favours  for  these  two  distinguished 
men.  Like  Sir  llobert  Peel,  he  has 
eonstantly  been  in  antagonism  with 
parties  and  opinions  to  which  he  has 
at  some  other  time,  before  or  since, 
eiven  his  most  hearty  support.  But 
his  changes  of  opinion  and  of  policy 
have  been  made  under  very  different 
drcumstances,  and  the  tone  and  cha- 
racter of  his  advocacy  and  opposition 
have  been  of  a  very  different  nature. 
Sir  Robert  Feel's  first  great  act  of 
inconsistency,  however  it  may  have 
exasperated  his  followers  at  the  time, 
still  bore  the  stamp  of  statesmanship ; 
inasmuch  as  it  was  the  application  of 
a  great  and,  in  some  respects,  a  despe- 
rate remedy  to  a  state  of  things  to 
which  the  history  of  the  constitution 
afforded  no  parallel.  It  carried  with 
it,  also,  to  most  minds  the  justifica- 
tion of  an  overpowering  necessity. 
His  subseouent  deviations  from  the 
Hne  of  policy  professed  by  him  in 
early  life,  and  while  still  the  leader 
of  tne  old  Tory  party,  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
result  of  circumstances  which  he 
could  not  control.  Mamr  compro- 
mises of  principle  are  forgiven  in 
Uie  r^enerator  of  a  great  narty. 
And  Sir  Robert  Feel,  too,  has  aiwa^^s 
kept  his  motives  so  free  fVom  suspi- 
cions. His  ambition  is,  at  least,  of  an 
ennobling  and  exalting  character.  He 
has  never  been  the  mere  partisan,  or 
allowed  politics  to  become  a  passion 
with  him,  but  has  preserved  his  dig- 
nity amidst  all  the  heats  of  party 
stnfe.  Fersonal  motives  are  sel- 
dom assigned  to  him  when  he  sees 
fit  to  change  his  policy.  He  has 
preserved  in  an  emment  degree  the 


respect  both  of  parliament  and  the 

public. 

Not  so  Sir  James  Graham;  and 
the  fact  affects  his  position  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  it  would  not 
be  so  broadly  stated  in  this  paper, 
which,  with  the  others  of  the  series, 
treats  of  public  men  vrith  reference 
to  their  personal  position  and  their 
influence  as  speakers,  and  not  with 
any  political  bias.  Upon  the  same 
j)nnciple  that  high  praise  has  been 
given  to  I^ord  John  Russell  or  to 
Mr.  Macaulay,  although  Whigs,  be- 
cause they  are  fairly  entitled  to  it, 
the  faults,  in  the  character  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  and  the  flaws  in  his 
position,  will  be  dealt  with  without 
reserve,  notwithstanding  that  he  is  so 
distinguished  and  so  useful  a  member 
of  a  Conservative  government.  Sir 
James,  we  repeat,  has  not,  amidst  his 
many  changes  of  opinion  and  party, 
preserved  the  same  high  character, 
the  same  freedom  from  the  imputa- 
tion of  partisanship,  the  same  pre- 
sumption of  stainless  motive,  that 
have  upheld  Sir  Robert  Feel,  and 
retained  for  him  the  personal  favour 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  even  in 
the  most  critical  and  dangerous  pe- 
riods of  his  fortunes.  StiJl  less  has 
he  observed  that  steady  devotion  to 
early  received  and  professed  opinions, 
that  tolerant  and  liberal  appreciation 
of  principles  and  views  entertained 
and  professed  by  opponents,  that 
gently  repulsive  retirement  from 
stage  to  sti^e  of  party  defence  in  the 
face  of  the  advancing  enemy,  which, 
together  with  many  personal  quali- 
ties of  an  amiable  cnaracter,  have 
secured  for  Lord  John  Russell  so 
mucli  of  the  regard  of  foes  as  well  as 
of  friends.  Sir  James  Graham  has 
acted  on  wholly  opposite  tactics. 
There  has  been  more  (so  to  ipeak)  of 
brigandMje,  more  of  the  loose  policy 
of  the  Free  Lance,  in  his  political 
life.  His  attacks  have  always  been 
fierce  and  virulent  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  what  has  proved  to  be  the 
depth  of  his  convictions,  and  to  the 
apparent  necessity  of  the  case;  his 
defences  have  always  been  distin- 
guished by  a  blind  and  passionate 
obstinacy;  his  compromises  and 
abandonments  of  professed  opinions 
have  always  been  sndden.  These 
are  great  defects  of  character  in 
the  eyes  of  Englishmen,  and  they 
react  «Po%  Sir  ^  J(jmgQ||:^ham, 
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and  lessen  his  con9e(|ncnce  as  a 
statesman,  to  this  hour,  m  spite  of  his 
commanding  talents  and  great  posi- 
tion. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  made  ene- 
mies of  almost  every  party  in  the  le- 
gislature. It  has  not  been  because 
he  has  opposed  them  from  time  to 
time,  for  other  men  who  are  much 
more  popular  have  for  many  j'ears 
done  so  more  effectually.  But  it  has 
been  on  account  of  the  extreme  vi- 
rulence of  his  opposition.  His  fight- 
ing has  always  been  d  Vautrance,  lie 
has  been  too  prone  to  disdain  the 
courtesies  of  political  warfare ;  fictions 
though  they  be,  yet  agreeable  ones 
and  humanising.  He  has  always 
appeared  to  import  his  passions  into 
party  conflicts,  as  though  he  were 
not  merely  fighting  the  battle  of 
opinions,  but  also  maintaining  his 
ow^n  personal  quarrel.  And  yet  he 
has  never  succeeded  in  impressing 
one  with  the  idea  of  his  being  in 
earnest.  That  would  have  rendered 
pardonable,  language  otherwise  too 
severe.  His  harangues  while  in  op- 
position, and  indeed  all  his  party 
speeches,  rather  seem  the  elaborate 
efforts  of  one  having  little  real  sym- 
pathy with  the  themes  he  is  discuss- 
ing or  the  views  he  is  urging,  but 
who  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  state 
of  fictitious  enthusiasm  or  moral  in- 
dignation, in  order  the  more  effectu- 
ally to  gratify  political  vindictiveness, 
or  advance  personal  ambition,  by 
obtaining  the  applause  of  audiences 
willinff  to  be  misled  under  cover  of 
those  nigh-sounding  pretences.  But, 
whether  simulated  or  real,  some  of 
the  speeches  here  more  particularly 
referred  to — and  to  which,  it  must 
be  added,  no  one  could  listen  without 
being  struck  with  admiration  at  their 
boldness,  skill,  and  sustained  enei]gv 
—  were  scarcely  reconcilable  witn 
that  liberal  and  charitable  internre- 


whole  nations;  no  g^eral  charge, 
however  grave  as  against  the  pol^y 
of  a  party,  or  however  damnatory 
of  the  motives  of  his  opponents 
in  their  councils  or  their  conduct; 
and,  finally,  no  manoeuvre  that 
could  by  any  stretch  of  license 
be  accounted  not  inconsistent  with 
parliamentary  honour,  even  to  the 
extent  of  partial  statements  of  oppo- 
nents' opinions,  or  partial  quo- 
tations or  withholdings  of  jus- 
tificatory matter;  not  one  such 
expedient,  however  little  to  be 
approved  in  lair  and  free  public 
discussion,  by  which  a  temporary 
triumph  could  be  won,  or  a  rival  for 
the  hour  put  down,  was  ever  re- 
jected by  Sir  James  Graham  from 
any  delicacy  of  temperament ;  or  from 
any  high  and  fastidious  sense  of  hon- 
our, such  as  restrains  some  men  from 
grasping  the  victory  which  is  theirs 
on  such  conditions ;  or  even  from  that 
constitutional  love  of  fair  play  and 
open,  stand-up  fighting  which  is  the 
Englishman's  IxMist,  and  which  is 
covertly  the  guiding  principle  in  all 
the  debates  in  parliament 

It  will  be  observed  that  blame  is 
imputed  to  Sir  James  Graham,  not 
merely  because  in  the  course  of  a 
lon^  and  very  stormy  political  life 
he  has  changed  his  opinions.  Men 
have  always  oeen  hela  at  liberty  to 
do  that;  and  of  late  it  is  becoming 
quite  a  fashion.  It  is  on  account  of 
the  extreme  virulence  and  uiiscrupu- 
lousncss  with  which  he  has  from 
time  to  time  advocated  the  opinion 
or  the  party  object  of  the  hour,  and 
the  suddenness  with  which  he  has 
changed  those  opinions  and  objects, 
that  ne  has  failed  to  secure  his  fiur 
share  of  the  respect  of  his  contempo- 
raries, at  least  for  more  than  his 
great  talent.  A  very  cursory  glance 
at  his  speeches  will  lully  confirm  tlie 
view  here  nut  forward.    Look  at  his 
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had  known  for  many  years?  Again, 
hb  attacks  upon  the  landed  interest 
in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  career 
were  so  harsh  and  virulent,  that 
one  can  scarcely  believe,  though 
the  fact  stares  one  in  the  face,  that 
the  same  man  has  been,  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  years,  one  of  the  chief 
counsellors  and  leaders  of  those  whom 
be  then  treated  as  the  pests  and  ene- 
mies of  their  country.  Furthermore, 
let  us  look  at  the  zealous  partisan- 
ship with  which,  when  he  was  a 
member  of  ihe  Whig  government, 
he  attacked  on  the  one  hand  the  Ra- 
dicals, of  whom  at  least,  in  opinion, 
he  might  once  have  been  accounted 
a  leader ;  and  on  the  other  the  Con- 
servatives, in  whose  ranks  he  was  so 
soon  to  hold  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished posts.  Nor  can  it  be  forgot- 
ten how  when  in  power  as  a  (^n- 
servative  minister,  be  has  stood  out 
in  maiked  relief  from  his  colleagues, 
in  th&  virulence  of  his  attacks  on 
those  with  whom  he  had  so  lately 
held  office,  and  towards  whom  he  at 
least,  and  Lord  Stanley,  should  have 
been  restrained  in  resorting  to  the 
more  envenomed  hostilities  of  party. 
It  cannot  be  attributing  too  much 
importance  to  the  effects  of  this  con- 
stant antagonism  on  his  part  to  the 
convictions  or  the  self-love  of  his 
contemporaries,  when  we  say,  that 
they  detract  very  materially  from 
the  estimation  in  which  he  is  held, 
and  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
being  popular  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, however  much  his  eloquence, 
his  debating  powers,  or  his  extraor- 
dinary aptitude  for  business,  may 
cause  him  to  be  admired,  and  ren- 
der him  valuable  as  a  minister  and  a 
statesman. 

It  has  been  in  the  face  of  all  these 
•elf- created  obstacles,  in  spite  of 
drawbacks  and  disadvantages  which 
would  have  long  since  consigned  an 
ordinary'  man  to  oblivion,  that  Sir 
James  Graham,  after  having  deserted 
his  post  in  the  van  of  one  party— the 
party  with  whom  his  early  political 
life  vras  roent,  and  to  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  his  position — has  forced 
his  vray  to  the  very  leadership  of 
another;  of  a  party  distinguished  for 
the  poMssion  of  talent,  legiiimately 
occupying  its  ranks  and  not  at  all 
dependent  upon  chance  recruits  for 
the  figure  it  makes  before  the  coun- 
try. Without  a  following,  after  hav- 


ing violently  discarded  the  political 
friendships  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood, and  in  spite  of  an  habitual, 
almost  a  studied  avoidance  of  all  the 
ordinary  arts  of  popularity,  which  at 
times  has  almost  gone  the  length  of 
courting  public  odium,  we  find  Sir 
James  Graham  the  right  hand  and 
confidential  counsellor  of  the  most 
powerful  minister  this  country  has 
Known  since  Pitt ;  the  absolute  dic- 
tator of  all  the  internal  administration, 
and  of  much  of  the  internal  policy, 
and  the  originator,  or  at  all  events 
the  arbiter,  of  the  internal  leffisla- 
tion,  of  this  great  kingdom.  More 
than  of  an^  oUier  living  statesman  it 
may  be  said  of  him  that  he  has  made 
his  own  position.  It  was  probably 
the  object  of  his  early  ambition ;  yet, 
if  we  K>ok  at  his  career,  how  unpro- 
pitious  was  its  c<Nnmencement  for 
such  a  close!  So  much  the  more 
merit,  then,  in  an  intellectual  point 
of  view,  is  due  to  him  who  could 
thus  compel  circumstances  to  his 
purposes.  It  is  to  his  talents  alone 
that  he  is  indebted  for  the  high  post 
he  holds,  and  the  distin^ishd  posi- 
tion he  enjoys  among  his  contempo- 
raries. He  has  literally  fought  liis 
way  up ;  and  a  hard  fight  he  has 
had.  If  he  has  multipli^  the  natu- 
ral obstacles  of  such  a  career,  so 
much  the  greater  is  the  talent  and 
the  determination  of  purpose  by 
which  they  have  been  overcopne. 
What  Mr.  Alacaulay  has  won  by  his 
eloquence  and  capacity  for  states- 
manship, Sir  James  Graham  has  at- 
tained by  the  same  spirit  of  self- 
dependence,  working  out  its  mission 
in  the  more  active  and  stormy  scenes 
of  political  excitement,  by  more  bold 
and  dangerous  ventures,  and  more 
skilful  and  daring  pilotage. 

Sir  James  Graham  has  alwa^bcen 
equal  to  his  position.  Various  as 
have  been  the  parts  he  hAs  played  in 
the  political  drama  of  his  time,  h^ 
has  always  glided  naturally  into 
them,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
one  of  the  first  actors,  rising  natu- 
rally to  the  top.  His  speeches  iVom 
time  to  time  afforded  an  accurate 
barometer  of  his  political  position. 
On  whichever  side  of  politics  they 
were  made,  they  have  always  been 
marked  by  great  aptitude,  readiiiess» 
tact,  vigour,  and  power.  Except 
Lord  Brougham  and  0*Connell,  be 
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militant  orator  of  his  day.  When  he 
was  down  he  attackca  those  who 
were  uppermost ;  now  he  is  in  power, 
he  wages  perpetual  war  with  those 
who  are  out.  Whether  attack- 
ing institutions  or  defending  them, 
however,  he  has  shewn  equal  abi- 
litv  and  determination  to  conquer  at 
all  hazards.  When  he  was  a  Ra- 
dical, or  at  least  so  very  ultra  a 
AVhig  that  the  steady  ones  of  the 
party  were  almost  ashamed  or  at 
least  afraid  of  him,  he  was  so  tho- 
roughly uncompromising  in  his  de- 
nunciations, that  Mr.  Dnncombe, 
whom  he  is  now  nightly  striving  to 
extinguish  with  all  tne  awful  terrors 
of  law  and  order,  would  have  been 
by  his  side  but  a  mere  wretched  sha- 
dow of  a  demagogue.  In  fact,  we 
have  no  such  Kadicals  now  as  Sir 
James  was  then.  They  are  all  fat, 
jocular  men,  growing  wealthy  upon 
coronerships,  and  suchlike  abomina- 
tions; or  olasi  dandies  in  search  of 
an  excitement.  Some  of  the  speeches 
of  Sir  James  Graham,  whether  in 
parliament,  at  the  hustings,  or  at 
public  meeting,  at  the  time  referred 
to,  would  in  the  present  day  be  ac- 
counted almost  too  bold  for  the  most 
determined  aspirant  for  the  honours 
of  political  martyrdom.  For  they 
were  unredeemed  by  the  philosophy 
of  liberalism ;  they  had  not  even  the 
dignity  and  tone  of  Chartism.  They 
were  simple,  unadulterated,  partisan 
speeches,  made  to  serve  a  purpose, 
and  forgotten  as  soon  as  uttered. 
But  about  their  talent  there  was 
no  mistake.  It  was  not  that  they 
were  distinguished  for  high  elo- 
quence, but  for  power  and  down- 
right hard  hitting.  They  gave  the 
speaker  a  claim  on  the  rising  party 
of  the  time ;  and  in  a  few  years  the 
^/a*t-demagogue  shot  up  into  a  mi- 
nister. 

And  a  capital  minister  he  made. 
His  most  determined  enemies  do  not 
deny  this.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Sir  James  Graham  ns  a  politician, 
no  one  hesitates  to  admit  that  be  is  one 
of  the  best  administrative  officers  this 
country  has  for  manv  years  produced. 
The  same  talent,  the  tact  and  apti- 
tude, which  had  made  him  so  clever 
an  assailant  of  the  former  govern- 
ment, rendered  him  immediately  fit 
for  office.  He  was  here,  as  before, 
equal  to  his  position.  As  a  speaker 
pn  behalf  of  the  government,  too,  he 


proved  himself  a  most  valuable  ally, 
— turning  the  flank  of  his  quondam 
lUdical  associates  with  provoking 
skill  and  unerring  precision.  But 
the  prior  claims  of  those  who  were 
already  designated  as  the  successors 
to  the  chief  posts  in  the  AVhig  party 
still  kept  Sir  James  in  the  back- 
ground, and  forbade  the  hope  of  hfe 
taking  that  distinguished  position  for 
which  his  talents  and  ambition  alike 
indicated  him.  The  reorganisation 
of  the  party  at  that  time,  and  their 
adoption  of  a  policy  of  dangerons 
progress,  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
a  dian^ ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  very 
short  time  we  find  Sir  James  Graham 
(after  a  short  time  spent  in  a  chry- 
salis state)  a  full -Mown  Consen'a- 
tivc.  Here,  again,  he  was  fully  eqnal 
to  his  position ;  and  as  it  was  during 
the  long  and  glorious  struggle  of  the 
Conservative  opposition  headed  by 
Sir  Robert  Feel,  I^ord  Stanley,  and 
Sir  James  Graham,  that  the  latter 
made  his  best  speeches,  a  better  op- 
portunity cannot  be  taken  to  treat  of 
his  peculiarities  as  an  orator— which 
was  the  part  he  then  laid  himself  out 
to  fill— before  attempting  to  describe 
him  as  he  now  is  in  his  new  charac- 
ter of  repressor- general  of  the  insub- 
ordinates  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  "  crttsher"-in-chief  to  the  ministry. 

The  Conservative  speeches  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  made  when  fighting 
side  by  side  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Lord  Stanley  against  the  Whigs, 
were  admirable  specimens  of  what 
may  be  done  by  highly  cultivated 
powers,  extensive  acquaintance  with 
the  best  models  of  eloquence,  i)erse- 
vering  care,  and  elaborate  prepara- 
tion, without  oratorical  genius,  or 
that  earnestness  and  sincerity  of  par- 
pose  which  will  often  advanta^- 
ously  supply  its  place.  Assuming 
them  to  nave  been  deliberately  got 
up  to  serve  a  certain  purpose,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  withhold  ad- 
miration from  the  power,  tact,  and 
aptitude,  with  which  the  means  were 
made  subservient  to  the  end.  Upon 
the  supposition  that  the  speaker  was 
really  sincere,  it  was  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  the  absence,  even  in  the 
most  solemn  appeals  to  the  religions 
feelings  of  the  auditory,  or  to  their 
cherished  constitutional  preposses- 
sions, of  those  touches  of  deep  feel- 
ing which  are  the  utterances  of  the 
Boul,  not  th^ii>5iy{y@B(9W^ 
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which  act  Uke  a  talwman  npon  the 
^mpitbics.  The  epeeches  relbrred 
to  wm^  many  of  them,  stiperior  as 
wmpoations  to  thoae  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Pfeel  or  T^rd  Stanley,  contain- 
n«  more  of  the  great  arg:ument  on 
whicli  the  \rhole  movement  of  the 
Conservative  party  was  based.  For, 
althongh  Sir  Jaraea  Oraham  evinces 
aohtUe  readiness  to  bend  his  will  to 
those  aronnd  him,  be  shews  an  almost 
wwneleon-like  power  of  reflecting 
2^  sympathies,  opinions,  or  preju- 
•  Li  ^    y  respect  ad- 

mrable  manuals  for  the  party,  and 
no  doubt  did  good  service  in  the 
co'nrtTy.    But  the  imi>etuons  clo- 
qnencc  of  Lrord  Stanley,  and  the  ad- 
^We  persuasive  art  of  Sir  Robert 
rm,  enabled  them  to  achieve  more, 
^th  materials  which  in  justice  to 
wr  James  Graham  we  must  admit 
^re  not  superior  to  those  which  arc 
to  be  found  in  his  speeches  of  that 
pCTiod.    What  detracted  from  the 
cnect  of  the  declamatory  pasf^agcs 
Wtt  a  somewhat  pompous  and  stilted 
tone,  a  too  evident  atfectation  of  so- 
lemnity and  earnestness;  which  might 
have  been  partly  natural,  arising  from 
ph^cal  causes,  and  therefore  not 
amy  the  object  of  criticism,  though 
matcnally  marring  the  effect  of  the 
speeches.    But  allowing  for  all  these 
d^s  they  were  yet  remarkable  ef- 
forts of  oratorical  skiU,  which  raised 
»ir  Jmncs  to  a  level  with  the  best 
«IJ»kers  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
ine  exordrams  and  perorations  al- 
ways bore  marks  of  the  most  careM 
preparation,  and  were  usually  models 
or  fine  composition ;  the  quotations 
were  most  apt,  and  often  from  re- 
condite sourees ;  the  poetical  passages 
delivered  with  a  fine  emphJSs  ^d 
fnll  appreciation  of  the  rhythm.  As 
a  debater,  rising  at  a  late  hour,  pcr- 
baps,  to  rmly  suddenly  to  the  ar- 
guments of  a  previouB  speaker  or 
speakers,  where  the  novefty  of  the 
topics  precludes  all  prepara"iion,  and 
the  real  powers  of  thp.^^*!«.  ^ 
therefore  tried  to  ihl^^^  S! 
:r«»«^  »K^«^  .utmost.  Sir 


one  reason  for  this  might  be  the 
virulence  of  tone,  and  unscrupulous- 
ncss  in  the  use  of  weapons,  of  which 
mention  has  already  been  made,  as 
one  of  the  chief  ftults  of  Sir  James 
Graham. 

But  all  these  successes  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  all  these  triumphs  as  a 

rker,  will  not  account  for  or  justify 
assertion  with  which"  these  ob- 
servations commenced,  —  that  Sir 
James  Graham's  influence  over  the 
House  of  Commons  is  only  second  to 
that  of  Sir  11.  Peel  or  Lord  John 
Russell.  For  influence  he  does  pos- 
sess, although  in  the  face  of  all  that 
has  been  here  said  to  his  disadvanta^, 
it  is  most  diflicult  to  trace  it  to  its 
source,  seeing  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  house  who  appears  less  to 
court  popular  favour  than  Sir  James 
Graham.  Looking  back  at  bis  career 
while  joint  leader  of  the  Conservative 
opposition,  it  was  certainly  then  im- 
possible to  predict  that  he  woliM 
uevclope  into  the  sort  of  character 
he  has  exhibited  as  minister  and 
home  -  secretary.  Prominent  as  his 
position  then  was,  he  was  rather  the 
servitor  of  party  than  otherwise :  he 
never  assumed  to  take  the  lead.  Still 
less  would  you  have  supposed  thAt 
he  would  have  had  the  boldness  to 
flout  the  house  as  he  has  since  done ; 
or  so  ostentatiously  to  defy  the  sove- 
reign people  through  their  repre- 
sentatives. All  honour  to  him  for  his 
courage,  though  it  might  have  been 
exercised  in  a  better  cause.  It  is 
because  Sir  James  Graham  affects,  or 
really  feels,  an  indifference  to  the 
good  opinion  of  the  house,  that  they 
submit  so  spaniel-like  to  his  ca|>rices 
or  his  studied  coldness  and  indiffer- 
ence, and  pay  so  much  attention, 
often  so  much  deference,  to  his 
opinion.  ^  . 

A  hardness  and  impassibility  oi 
temperament,  which  is  to  censure  ov^ 
obloquy  as  adamant  or  rhinoceto^- 
hide,  joined  to  a  wonderful 
ledge  of  human  nature,  great  talwt»* 
dear  perception,  r«Mii?^'_^^X^rre- 
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Ferrand,  and  Mr.  Wakley,  the  mem- 
bers generally  bend  before  his  con- 
sistent will  and  determination  of  pur- 
pose, which,  in  such  a  place,  are 
almost  tantamount  to  a  strong  or 
superior  mind.  If  they  would  say 
the  truth,  they  are  not  a  little  afraid 
of  him.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  such  a  man  as 
Sir  James  is  in  these  times  parti- 
cularly useful.  Utilitarianism,  on 
which  are  grafted  some  of  the  colder 
and  harsher  doctrines  of  political 
economy,  has  beeome  the  political 
reli^on  of  our  public  men.  Cen- 
tralisation, with  its  train  of  paralysing 
evils,  has  become  the  fashionable 
macliinery  of  government.  The  far- 
ther the  -ear  and  eye  are  removed 
from  the  actual  scene,  the  less  chance 
there  is  of  the  evil  being  seen  or  the 
complaint  heard.  The  selfishness  of 
classes  needs  excuses.   It  thinks  to 


hide  its  naked  hideousness  in  svs- 
tems.   Weaker  natures  fear  to  lay 


in  svs 
to  la] 

down,  still  more  to  carry  out  prin- 
ciples, which  tliis  selfishness  would 
fain  see  adopted.  A  firmer  spirit, 
which,  perhaps,  because  it  has  faith 
in  such  principles,  asserts  them 
broadly  and  maintains  them  in  act, 
through  good  and  evil  report,  be- 
comes a  powerful  and  valuable  ally. 
A  Sir  James  Graham  will  be  clun^ 
to,  in  an  instinctive  deference  for  his 
vigour  of  mind  and  boldness  of  pur- 
pose. Such  a  man  serves,  to  rule. 
Less  remote  causes  of  his  influence 
may,  however,  be  found ;  causes  on 
the  surface  quite  sufiicient  in  the 

g resent  state  of  things  to  account  for 
is  contradicting  all  the  usual  calcu- 
lations on  which  ministerial  popu- 
larity is  based. 

Ills  demeanour  in  the  house  is  a 
study.  As  he  enters  b^Jo\Y  the  bar, 
his  red  despatch-box  in  hand,  his 


lip  and  a  distorted  elevation  of  the 
eyebrows,  that  does  not  by  any  means 
prepossess  you  in  his  favour,  or 
suggest  any  hish  idea  of  his  intellect. 
He  rather  looks  like  some  red-tape 
minister  of  the  Tadpole  school,  or 
some  pompous  placeman,  conceited 
of  his  acres.  But  by  and  bv  you 
learn  to  separate  the  more  fixed  habit 
of  the  features  from  this  odd  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance,  till  ^ou  see 
that  the  superciliousness  is  real, 
though  exaggerated  by  the  physical 
pecuBarity.  There  are  no  traces  of 
ill-nature  in  the  face;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  en- 
courage. Meanwhile  he  has  seated 
himself,  placed  his  red  box  on  the 
table  before  him,  stretched  himself 
out  to  his  full  length,  and  awaits, 
with  arms  folded  and  hat  slouched 
over  his  face,  the  questioning  to  which 
he  knows  he  will  be  subjected  at  this 
particular  hour,  from  half-past  four 
to  half-past  five.  He  is  not  left  long 
in  his  moody  silence.  Some  one  has 
put  a  question  to  him.  It  is  Mr. 
Duncombe,  who,  if  one  is  to  judge 
by  the  malicious  twinkle  in  his  eye 
and  his  affected  tone  of  moral  indig- 
nation, has  got  hold  of  some  ^evance 
— some  letter-opening  dehnquency, 
or  some  case  of  magisterial  cruelty 
and  Home-Office  indifference,  with 
which  he  has  worked  upon  the  mem- 
bers who  do  the  "  Bntbh  •  public  ** 
part  in  these  little  political  dramas, 
for  they  are  crying  "  hear,  hear!" 
with  a  forty  -  John  •  Bull  power. 
Does  the  home- secretary  start  up  to 
answer?  Is  he  indignant  at  the  in-* 
sinuations  thrown  out  by  his  SQiart 
and  ready  antagonist  ?  l5q^  he  bum 
to  relieve  himself  of  the  odium  of 
having  sanctioned  ^  system  of  es- 
pionage or  of  having  neglected  to 
redress  some  wrong — as  he,  the  poor 
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dbous  exprewioQ  to  expand  into  a 
oontemptuons  laagb,  and  so  sit  down 
again.  Ilowerer,  such  things  not 
biong  allowed  hy  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple, and,  as  ministers,  however  des- 
potically disposed,  must  answer  ques- 
tions, the  next  thing  to  be  accom- 
plished is  to  give  as  nomoeopathic  a 
dose  of  information  as  possible,  con- 
veyed in  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  indifference,  superciliousness,  and 
wholesome  parliamentanr  contempt. 
There  arc  stereotyped  forms.  The 
initiated  know  almost  the  vrords. 
llie  cool,  phlegmatic,  impassible  style 
ia,  of  course,  peculiar  to  the  particu- 
lar Home  Secretary  of  whom  we 
s^eak.  His  idea  of  the  functions  of 
his  office  seems  to  be,  that  he  is  to 
exercise  the  utmost  possible  power 
with  the  least  possible  accountability. 
He  is  to  know  nothing,  see  nothing, 
do  nothing,  but  what  he  is  absolutely 
compellable  to  know,  see,  or  do.  If  the 
enemy  can  ferret  out  a  fact  and  prove 
it,  so  much  the  better  for  his  case. 
Then,  perhaps,  it  may  be  admitted. 
But  the  usual  course  is  for  Sir  James, 
in  his  low,  monotonous  voice,  and 
steady  determined  manner,  to  give 
an  elaborate  formal  statement  of 
words,  with  as  few  facts  as  possible, 
and  leaviuc  the  matter  as  nearly  as 
possible  where  he  foimd  it.  This 
course  has  its  advantage;  for  the 
questions  put  are  often  unmeaning, 
and  even  detrimental  to  the  public 
service.  Sometimes,  however,  mat- 
ters grow  more  serious.  The  cool, 
hard,  impassible  functionary  is  com- 
pelled by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make  a 
more  elaborate  statement,  and  then 


it  is  you  perceive  his  superiority  as 
a  minister.  The  clearness,  firmness, 
extent  of  information,  and  sound 
knowledge  of  his  duty  he  displays, 
shew  him  to  be  not  deficient,  either 
in  act  or  in  explanation,  when  he 
thinks  it  necessary.  His  questioner 
is  then  put  hors  de  combat^  and  he 
himself  gets  a  sort  of  license  for  that 
superciliousness  and  apathetic  indif- 
ference to  popular  censure,  which  are 
so  fatally  urged  to  his  prejudice.  ~  In 
still  more  dubious  cases,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  that  of  Mazzini,  Sir  James 
Graham  has  carried  this  impassibility 
and  indifference  to  an  insulting  extent. 
If  he  believed  himself  right,  of  course 
he  shewed  great  moral  courage ;  but 
moral  coura^  in  a  bad  cause  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  ob- 
stinacy; and  Sir  James  Graham's 
conduct  in  that  case  laid  him  open 
to  great  obloquy,  much  of  which  was 
deserved.  Yet  Uie  determination  he 
shewed  under  such  circumstances 
rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
influence  with  the  house.  If  it  made 
him,  politically  speaking,  hated  by 
many,  it  also  made  nim  f<^red.  Such 
steaay  self-possession,  joined  to  such 
talents  Mid  information,  and  to  such 
debating  powers  as  be  has  in  his 
former  career  displayed,  though  now 
he  rarely  exercises  them,  are  quite 
sufficient  to  account  for  that  influence 
which  we  have  ascribed  to  him ;  in 
the  absence  of  personal  respect  which, 
generally  speaking,  he  does  not  com- 
mand ;  or  of  party  gratitude,  which 
he  has  done  little  to  deserve  on  the 
one  hand,  and  so  much  to  forfeit  on 
the  other. 


THE  LEGEND  C 
raOM  TUB  HISTOBY  OF 

It  was  a  beautiAil  and  genial  noon- 
tide hour  in  May,  and  the  sun- 
beams poured  gloriously  in  through 
the  narrow  Gothic  lattices  of  a  castle 
in  Wetteravia,  and  brightened  and 
gladdened  a  darkly  panelled  room, 
adorned  with  all  the  heavy  magnifi- 
cence suitable  to  the  abode  of  a 
German  prince  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury. Tne  massive  chairs,  tables, 
and  armories,  were  elaborately  and 
grotesquely  carved;  the  tapestry 
was  ample,  and  of  brilliant  colours ; 
there  were  some  chased  silver  vessels 
YOL.  xxxm.  Ko.  cxciy. 
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and  candelabra,  a  few  portraits  (silch 
as  in  these  days  we  should  call 
daubs),  knights  ^rim  in  armour  and 
dames  grim  in  jewels  and  minever, 
hung  about  the  walls;  but  there 
were  no  trophies  of  >vur  or  of  the 
chase.  Some  flowers  in  vases,  a 
lute,  and  two  or  three  small  and 
beautifhlly  illuminated  MSS.  of  the 
Grerman  Minnesingers  lying  open 
on  a  table,  shewed  that  the  presiding 
genius  there  was  feminine.  In  the 
middle  of  the  rodm  stood  a  tapestry 
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was  th«  ekcUoa  of  Fredem  (sur- 
named  Barbarosss),  when  Duke  of 
Swabia,  to  the  Gcnnan  throne  of 
empire.  Beside  the  frame  sat  two 
fair  cmbroideresses,  but  neither  of 
them  working.  A  theme  of  interest 
had  absorbed  them  both,  and  they 
sat  with  the  needles  and  worsted  un« 
employed  in  their  hands.  They 
were  Adelaide,  daughter  of  the 
reigning  Margrave  of  Vohberg»  and 
Gela,  her  attendant  and  friend,  mlu^ 
such  office  as  among  the  Germans 
was  formerly  called  hammer  jungferf 
and  among  the  French  dam  de  com- 
pagniey  for  Gela  was  the  daughter 
of  the  Margrave's  chief  forester,  and 
had  been  brought  up  with  the  prin- 
oess  from  a  child. 

Both  were  young,  but  the  princess 
was  a  year  or  two  the  elder;  both 
were  handsome,  but  Gela  was  the 
loveliest.  Adelaide  had  a  noble  pre- 
sence, she  felt  that  illustrious  blood 
flowed  through  h^  veins,  and  ^ 
looked  every  inch  a  princess."  Her 
form  was  miyestic,  her  eye  bright 
and  piercing,  her  beautiful  mouth 
firm,  h^r  fin«  forehead  open;  she 
was  a  brilliant  and  lofty  brunette. 
Gela  was  all  grace,  all  symmetry, 
all  gentle  and  winning  beauty;  she 
did  not  coBunand,  but  she  attracted ; 
her  eyes  were  blue  and  soft,  her  hair 
lair  and  wavy,  her  white  forehead 
serene)  her  air  mild,  pure,  and 
holy.  She  had  not  the  majesty  of 
the  princess,  but  she  preserved  the 
aspect  of  self-respect,  which  demwids 
aiMl  obtains  the  respect  of  others, 
^he  was  sweetly,  touchingly  beauti- 
ful.  The  princess  was  made  to  be 
admired,  but  Gela  to  be  loved.  He 
who  gazed  first  on  Adelaide  siyd  to 
himself, "  Splendid,  glorious  woman !" 
But  when  he  turned  to  Gela  he 
said,    Sweetest  and  loveliest  of  crea- 
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young,  unshackled,  unwearied  mrit, 
for  it  was  of  love-^t  was  the  tale  of 
Gela*s  first  and  <mly  love. 

Those  UTS  happjr  days  when  the 
young  fresh  affections  of  the  heart 
are  our  all  <tf  life,  our  all  of  interest 
— ^when  oer  study  is  not  wise  books* 
but  living  looks  and  gestures,  and 
we  become  very  learned  in  exi«QS- 
mit  snd  can  difcrimiaate  its  varioas 
shades;  when  a  flower  is  a  treasure^ 
an  hocur  of  neetiag  a  lifetime ;  wlwn 
we  firstkamthepoetnrof  life;  whoa 
we  live  in  a  world  of  our  own  and 
people  it  with  our  own  cveatioiis; 
then  we  are  ao  easily  pleased,  so  un- 
selfish,  so  benevolent ;  then  the  heart 
guides  the  head.  Alas,  how  ill-ex- 
changed for  later  timet,  when  the 
head  controls  the  heart!  the  cool, 
plodding  head,  perhaps  a  safer  guide 
than  the  warm  imivulse-full  heart, 
but  snrely  a  less  amiable  one.  Ah  1 
we  are  to  be  jHtied,  if  we  would  hut 
own  it^  when  we  grow  old,  and  ocdd, 
and  wise — too  wise  to  be  pleaaed  with 
what  was  our  happiness  before,  when 
we  say  of  our  warm,  young,  kuid 
feelings,  "what  nonsense P  and  of 
our  hoarded  relics,  "  what  rubbish 
Then  the  world,  with  its  gnawing 
cares,  its  heartless  counsels,  aad  its 
withering  exf^eriences,  has  scared  ns 
as  with  a  hot  iron ;  the  poetry  of  life 
has  fled.  We  think  onrselves  mncfa 
wiser,  but  are  we  half  as  hwppy? 
Nav,  are  we  half  as  amiaUe  ?  Truly 
and  touchingly  has  Schiller  sung,— • 

O  sarte  Sfthiisiiclit,  sussM  Uofieo» 
Der  ersteo  Ltebe  goldoe  zMt. 

Das  Auge  siebt  dea  Himmel  ofien, 
Es  scbwelgt  das  Hertz  in  Seligkett. 

O,  dass  sie  ewtg  griinea  bliebe, 

Die  scbiine  Zeil  der  jungen  Liebe."* 
Das  Lied  von  der  Glocke, 

But  the  romance  of  life  was  only 
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work  that  day  that  Gek,  with 
painfully  bomiiig  cheeks,  and  avert- 
ed eyes,  and  stsmmerinff  unecm- 
nected  words,  had  begged  her  noUe 
mis^iesa'  and  friend*s  attention;  die 
had  something  to  say  which  her 
conscience  told  her  ought  not  to  be 
concealed;  it  was  a  great  exerti(m 
to  speak  of  it,—* indeed  she  could  not 
to  any  other  but  to  one  to  whom  riie 
owed  so  much  as  the  Princess  Ade- 
laide, and  to  her  she  felt  that  Ae 
owed  the  confession.  It  was  a  fort- 
night since,  a  warm,  beautiful  even- 
ing ;  she  had  gone  oat  alone  to  enjoy 
the  balmy  air;  she  wandered  to  a 
favourite  spot— the  princess  knew  it 
well— the  outskirt  of  the  nekrhbour- 
ing  forest,  where  the  little  fountain 
played.  She  had  sat  down  under  the* 
shadow  of  a  tree,  and  she  knew  not 
how  long  she  had  been  there  when 
she  heard  a  brisk  footstep  in  the 
forest,  a  rustling  among  the  under- 
wood, a  liffht  half-hummed  song.  A 
man  in  tne  garb  of  a  hunter,  ibl- 
lowed  by  a  powerfVil  dog,  burst 
through  the  trees  and  came  toward 
the  fountain.  She  thought  at  first 
it  was  one  of  the  ibresters,  but  a 
gknee  diewed  her  it  was  a  rtranger, 
a  handsome,  Toungr,  and  gaUant-lcMk- 
ing  man.  When  he  approached  her 
he  removed  his  hunters  cap  with  a 
graeefhl  courtesy,  and  went  to  the 
fountain  to  drink.  He  was  about  to 
take  the  water  from  the  hollow 
his  hand,  but  she  thought  it  were 
churlish  not  to  shew  him  where  the 
wooden  bowl  for  the  use  of  the 
wayfarer  was  deposited  in  a  niche. 
He  thai^ed  her — it  was  in  courtly 
phrase,  not  like  the  plain  coun- 
try speech;  and  she  was  sure  he 
must  be  a  good  man,  for  he  re- 
membcred  the  need  of  his  pant- 
ing dog,  and  gave  it  drink  from  the 
bowl  a^.  He  asked  her  of  the 
country,  as  a  stranger  would ;  of  its 
fertility,  of  its  beauties ;  of  the  no- 
bles, their  castles,  and  their  towns ; 
of  the  peasants  and  their  villages ; 
were  the  people  happy,  their  feudal 
ydce  light,  and  then*  wants  supplied. 
She  saw  that  the  stranger  was  m  tone 
and  air  superior  to  all  whom  she  had 
seen ;  even,  she  thought — she  said  it 
with  hesitation— superior  to  the  no- 
bles who  came  to  the  Margrave*s 
castle;  none  of  even  them,  she 
thought,  had  so  lofty  a  bearing.  She 
WM  sure  be  wbs  sme  gsUtmt  war- 


rior ;  and  he  was  very  handsome,  iatr, 
and  ruddy,  with  open,  speaking,  blue 
eyes,  an  expansive  forehead,  large 
and  nobly  formed  nose,  full  and  firm 
mouth,  but  the  sweetest,  the  most 
eloquent  of  smiles.  They  parted, 
and  she  knew  not  whither  he  went; 
and  by  some  means,  she  could  not 
tell  how— certainlv  it  was  not  W 
agreement,  it  was  by  a  strange  aocf- 
dentr— the  next  evening  they  met 
again  at  the  same  spot,  md  then  the 
next  evening,  and  a^in  the  next; 
and  then  she  owned  it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  that 
they  shotdd  thus  meet,  thougn  in- 
deed, in  very  truth,  such  appointment 
was  never  made  in  words ;  and  now 
she  confessed  thev  Muflered  long  to- 
ffether.  He  told  her  of  fordgn  landi. 
Be  sang  to  her  hn  a  melodious  voice 
the  lays  of  the  Minnesinffers,  and  he 
began  to  talk  to  her  of  K>ve ;  but  it 
was  so  delicately,  it  seemed  at  first 
more  by  implication  than  in  expras 
terms;  and  his  look,  his  empharis, 
his  voice,  they  had  sunk  into  her 
heart,  and  fixed  themselves  <m  her 
memory,  as  never  aught  bad  done 
before  or  could  again.  Yes,  even- 
ing after  evening  they  had  sat  toge* 
thtr  beside  the  fountain,  sometimeB 
speakii^  from  full  and  outpourkw 
hearts,  sometimes  in  a  silence  which 
in  itself  was  eloouence — a  silence  in 
which  it  seemed  to  each  that  the 
other  read  their  rapid  and  voiceless 
thoughts,  and  understood  them  better 
than  if  they  had  been  obscured  and 
impeded  by  inadequate  speech. 

**  Yes,  Gela,  now  I  am  sure  you 
are  lovers.  You  have  both  learned 
a  great  mystery  in  love;  it  is  that 
the  mmnents  you  spend  t^rether  in 
silence  are  not  wasted.  They  are 
moments  of  concentration,  and  devo- 
tion, and  earnest  feeling,  that  knit 
hearts  more  closelv  together  than  a 
fluent  stream  of  tne  cnoicest  words. 
Ay,  and  memory  loves  to  dwell  on 
such  silent  heartfelt  moments  better 
than  on  the  most  ardent  vows.  But 
t&Ao  is  the  stranger  f  That,  of  course, 
he  has  told  you  long  ere  this.*' 

Gela  looked  down,  and  crimsoned, 
and  hesitated.  '*Do  not  chide  me; 
but  in  sooth  I  know  not** 

Todish  girir  said  the  princess, 
in  some  displeasure.  Would  you 
risk  your  happiness^  perhaps  your 
good  fame,  witn  an  unknown  who 
may  be  all  unmeet  for  you — an  ad* 
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venturer,  an  outlaw,  or  the  husband 
of  another?** 

"Nay,  hear  me,**  expostulated 
Gela.  "  I  have  striven  to  learn  his 
name,  and  state,  and  Imeage ;  but  he 
has  repelled  my  questions,  mildly 
and  courteously,  vet  firmly.  He  sa3rs 
time  will  reveal  him  to  me,  when  I 
need  not  blush  for  my  lover ;  but  he 
says  the  time  is  not  yet.  Unworthy  I 
am  sure  he  is  not,  for  his  brow  is 
serene,  his  eve  ia  cloudless ;  he  bears 
no  mark  of  painful  thought  or  ap- 
prehension ;  his  step  is  free,  his  air 
undaunted.  I  think  myself  he  looks 
like  some  gallant  warrior,  who,  if  not 
now,  will  yet  become  a  hero.** 

"Ah,  Gela,**  said  the  princess, 
"  all  b  not  well  here !  The  very  first 
thing  that  true  love  establishes  be- 
tween two  innocent  hearts  is  a  full 
and  unrestrained  confidence.  I  am 
sure  you  have  poured  out  to  him  all 
your  simple  history,  and  that  of  your 
grand&thers  and  grandmothers,  to 
say  nothing  of  all  your  pets  dead 
and  living.  I  suspect,  groUly  sus- 
pect this  man,  who  would  gain  your 
neart  and  will  not  tell  you  in  whose 
keeping  it  may  be.  Love  brings  not 
only  confidence  but  often  incBscre- 
tion ;  and  if  he  had  not  some  weighty 
seeret  to  conceal,  under  the  softening 
influence  of  lovers*  interviews  his  re- 
serve must  have  relaxed.  Has  he 
dropped  nothing  by  which  you  can 
learn  at  least  his  name  P** 

"  He  bade  me  call  him  Hermann.** 
And  Gela  thrilled  as  she  repeated 
the  name,  which,  like  a  miser,  she 
had  hoarded  up  for  her  own  gratifi- 
cation alone. 

"  Hermann  ?   What  else  ?** 

"  I  know  not.  Forgive  me,  but  I 
know  onl^  that  I  have  never  seen 
one  like  hun,  never  heard  one  whose 
voice  is  such  music  to  my  ear,  nor 
ever  can  amin.** 


the  companion  of  her  riper  years, 
beseeching  her  to  take  heed  how  she 
too  lightly  bertowed  her  affections  on 
one  wuo  might  leave  her  to  sorrow 
and  to  blight.  She  added  that  she 
would  stretch  her  authority  to  save 
her  friend ;  and  by  that  authority 
she  commanded  Gela  to  dismiss  her 
mysterious  lover  from  her  presence, 
and  even  from  her  thoughts,  unless 
he  at  once  consented  to  di^ver  him- 
self to  her.  And  it  was  arranged 
that  Gela  should  once  more  meet 
him  that  evening  at  the  accustomed 
place— once  more,  and  for  the  last 
time,  if  he  continued  enveloped  in 
the  same  cloud  of  mystery.  Ifever 
again  could  Grela,  the  young,  the 
pure,  the  beautiful,  look  upon  an 
•unknown  and  unconfiding  suitor. 

Gela*s  instinct  told  her  that  her 
noble  mistress  judged  rightly;  her 
tender,  feeling  heart  gained  strength 
from  rectitude,  and  she  determined 
on  the  sacrifice  of  her  love,  if  sacri- 
fice was  necessary  to  her  duty. 

There  was  a  pause  for  awhile  be- 
tween these  two  noble  maidens ;  the 
one  noble  from  birth,  and  both  from 
mind.   At  length  the  princess  spoke. 

"Think  not,  Gela,  that  1  am 
cold  and  stem  to  you  because  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  your  feelings. 
Your  confidence  in  me,  dear  maiden, 
deserves  a  return,  and  I  will  own  to 
you  that  I  have  loved.  I  do  love, 
but  see !  I  do  not  crimson  or  hesi- 
tate as  you  did,  silly  Gela ;  for  mine 
is  a  high,  a  proud  love,  worthy  of 
my  birth  and  ancestry,  such  as  the 
world  may  hear  from  me  without  a 
blush.  It  is  no  love  for  hawthorn 
glades,  and  lovely  vales,  and  rivulets* 
banks-— it  is  a  love  for  courts  and  pa- 
laces. I  have  been  silent  over  it, 
not  from  shame, — that  fits  not  with 
the  love  of  such  as  I  am ;  but  be- 
cause I  delififhted  to  brood  over  my 
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Frederic  It  is  not  for  his  person, 
handsome  though  he  be ;  it  is  not  for 
his  accomplishments,  though  a  graoe- 
ta}  knight  in  the  toumay  and  the 
dance,  a  keen  hnnter,  a  skilful 
troubadour ;  it  is  for  his  statesman- 
like  genius,  his  warrior  deeds,  his 
gallant  daring,  his  noble  mind,  the 
sjorit  to  conquer  kingdoms,  and  the 
intellect  to  swav  them.  Gela,  I  was 
at  Frankfort  when  Emperor  Conrad 
called  together  the  States,  and  caused 
them  to  elect  to  the  throne  Frederic 
duke  of  Swabia,  his  nephew,  in  pre- 
ference to  his  own  son,  because  he  was 
the  greatest,  the  most  gifled  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  Can  there  be  higher 
testimony  to  his  merits  than  that  a 
lather  elevated  him  above  his  son? 
I  saw  the  all-acknowledged  hero,  and 
I  loved  him, — not  as  love-smitten 
maidens  of  low  degree  profess  to  love 
a  man,  for  himself  alone ;  I  loved 
him  not  merely  for  what  he  was,  but 
for  what  he  had  achieved — not  as 
Frederic  of  Hohenstauffen,  but  as 
Frederic  the  Emperor.  There  were 
f^s  followed  that  election ;  my  im- 
perial cousin  was  often  at  my  side. 
He  rode  by  my  palfrey's  rein  in 
stately  pageants;  ne  wore  my  co- 
lours in  the  lists.  I  bestowed  on  him 
the  prize  of  the  jousts ;  we  held  to- 

fsther  high  and  proud  communings, 
thought  his  spint  understood  mine ; 
I  thought  he  recognised  in  me  one 
who  would  encouraffe  him  along  the 
paths  of  glory,  and  be  eager  to  do 
nomage  to  his  genius— one  who  would 
forget  herself  to  study  hb  fame,  and 
whose  never-relaxing  aim  should  be 
to  have  it  inscribed  upon  her  tomb 
that  she  had  been  the  worthy  vrife  of 
Frederic  the  Emperor.  An,  Gela! 
in  those  happy  days  of  our  inter- 
course I  thought  that  he  loved  me. 
I  think  so  still;  for  I  felt  that  I 
alone  of  all  the  simpering,  smooth- 
faced damsels  assembled  there — I 
alone  was  worthy  of  him;  and  his 
instinct  must  have  told  him  so.  Tes, 
I  still  believe  that  he  loved  me  then, 
and  he  may  love  me  again.  Though 
the  cares  of  empire  may  have  over- 
clouded my  remembrance  for  awhile, 
yet  he  wUl  recollect  me,  and  will 
come  to  seek  me.  Ix>ok  at  the 
iaipestry  on  which  we  have  both 
worked  !  I  Joved  to  portray  that 
gorgeous  scene  when  Frederic  my 
cousin  was  named  emperor.  I  live 
in  an  exciting  dream  of  empire,  of 


nations  wisely  swayed,  of  peoj^e  made 
happy  and  virtuous,  of  sagacious 
counsels,  just  wars,  unsulliM  vic- 
tories. Such  a  dream  is  my  birth- 
right, and  its  realisation  is  due  to  my 
own  enereetic  spirit.  And  it  is  the 
more  my  due,  that,  loving  Frederic  as 
I  do— believing  as  I  do  that  I  could 
add  to  his  splendour  abroad  and  his 
happiness  at  nome,  yet,  were  it  need- 
ful to  his  welfare,  1  feel  that  I  could 
relinquish  him,  even  in  the  midst  of 
successful  love  and  ^ratified  ambition, 
— in  the  midst  of  joy,  pride,  hap- 
piness, and  splendour.  But  go, 
Gela,  go  meet  your  lover — for  tne 
last  time,  if  it  must  be  so ;  and  be 
you  as  prompt  as  I  would  be  to 
sacrifice  love  for  honour.  It  is  not 
merely  the  high-bom  from  whom 
high  feeling  is  required;  every  wo- 
man, whatever  be  her  rank,  ought  to 
be  princess  and  heroine  to  herself;  if 
not,  ^e  is  only  saved  from  foiling  by 
the  absence  of  temptation.  Go,  Gela, 
and  if  you  must  renounce  your  lover, 
remember,  the  more  beloved  the  more 

meritorious  is  the  sacrifice ! 
*         «         «  * 

The  sun  was  near  its  setting;  there 
was  a  ioyons,  golden  hght  shed  all 
over  the  beautiful  landscape.  The 
background  was  a  forest,  and  not  a 
breath  stirred  the  fresh,  young,  green 
leaves  of  the  fine  old  trees — not  a 
breath  disturbed  the  straight  column 
of  thin  blue  smoke  that  revealed 
where  the  forester's  lodffe  laj  hid- 
den amid  the  foliafi^e  in  the  distance. 
In  the  foreground  the  trees  stood 
more  apart  and  shewed  the  luxuriant 
grass  Mueath  them,  where  myriads 
of  wild  hyacinths  made  their  deep 
blue  the  predominating  colour,  eclips- 
ing the  green  of  the  natural  carpet. 
To  the  right  the  ground  rose  high 
and  rocky,  and  was  crowned  with 
ancient  pine-trees;  and  there,  in  a 
sheltery  nook,  a  crystal  rill,  welling 
from  among  mossy  cra£[s,  fell  with  a 
soft,  gurgling  murmur  into  a  reser- 
voir of  rudely  hewn  stone,  and  thence 
stole  away,  amid  sedges  and  water- 
flowers,  to  mingle  with  the  river 
Kinzig,  whose  waters  glittered  in  the 
distance.  Behind  the  little  rustic 
fountain  was  a  stone  cross,  and  beside 
it  rude  stone  seats  covered  with  moss 
and  lichens.  And  there  were  over- 
hanging trees  above,  and  grass  and 
primroses  below,  and,  scattered  near, 
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one  nheei  of  snowy  blossom,  and 
loading  the  afar  with  their  most  ex* 
qttisite  framnce. 

Beside  the  fountain  sat  Grela,  beau« 
tifbl  as  its  snardian  Naiad.  But, 
like  a  damsel  of  the  earth,  she  was 
making  a  semblance  of  employment, 
for  her  fingers  held  a  distair,  but  the 
thread  was  often  broken  and  en- 
tangled, as  with  furtive  glances  she 
Mras  watching  the  neighbouring  glade. 

There  was  a  rustling,  crashmg  step 
in  the  forest.  GdtTs  heart  beat 
<|uick,  her  cheeks  crimsoned,  her 
hngers  trembled  on  the  distaff;  a 
clear,  sweet  voice  hummed  a  lively 
song,  and  in  a  moment  more  Her* 
mann  emerged  from  the  trees.  His 
step  was  elastic,  his  figure  graceful, 
his  air  alert  and  eager ;  but  with  all 
his  even  boy- like  buoyancy  there 
was  an  air  of  greatness  about  him 
that  caused  the  passing  peasant  to 
doff  his  cap  to  the  stranger  in  his 
jftger  earb.  He  came  to  the  fountain, 
took  Gela*s  hand  in  his ;  the  greeting 
was  a  silent  one.  He  ttim^  to  the 
pellucid  water,  drank,  and  scattered 
a  few  drops  on  the  ground. 

"  Thus,  my  Gela,"  said  he,  "  thus 
I  pour  a  grateful  libation  to  the  ge- 
nius of  the  place  where  I  first  beheld 
you!" 

The  dog,  as  he  spoke,  sprang  upon 
Gela,  fawned  on  lier,  and  shewed 
that  he  had  made  acquaintance  with 
her.  Gela  and  her  lover  sat  down 
upon  the  stone  seat ;  for  awhile  they 
were  silent.  Gela  tried  to  conquer 
her  blush  and  tremor  by  caressing 
the  dog;  Hermann  ^cd  on  her 
with  earnest  and  adminug  eyes.  How 
often  an  eloauent  silence  is  broken 
by  some  awkward  and  unbefitting 
phrase,  the  offspring  of  embarrass- 
ment !  And  Gela's  first  words  were 
commonplace  enough, — 

"  How  beautiful  is  this  spot  I  how 
sweet  this  hour!" 

'•Beautiful,  beautifbl  I "  he  re- 
plied, but  lookmg  at  Gela  rather 
than  at  the  landscape.  It  t^i  a 
sweet  hour,  a  beauteous  scene ;  and 
such  alone  are  meet  for  the  time  and 
place  of  the  birth  of  Love.  Love 
will  not  spring  into  life  amid  com- 
monplaces. Who  can  fancy  the  birth 
of  I^ve  amid  miry  or  dusty  streets, 
sordid  habitations,  or  the  haunts  of 
Mammon  ?  Love  may,  indeed,  exist 
in  such  places  (for,  well  tended,  he 
can  live  any  where),  but  his  cradle 
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must  be  in  far  different  scenes, — in 
sw^  only  as  the  poet  and  the  painter 
would  select.  Ainid  the  drab  cokntrs 
of  life,  some  half-brother  or  kinsman 
of  Love  (with  a  strong  family  resem- 
blance) may  be  brought  forth,  such 
as  Liking,  Fancy,  Preference ;  but 
not  the  true  divinity  himself." 

"  I  fear  me,"  said  Gela,  as  some- 
thing of  a  jealous  pang  shot  through 
her  heart,  "  I  fear  me  you  are  even 
over-well  skilled  in  the  science  of 
love!" 

"  You  mean,  Gela,  that  you  think 
me  false,— that  I  have  been  a  suitor 
to  many  a  fair  one  ere  now !  Hear 
me,  and  believe  me.  I  may  have 
fluttered  among  the  lovely  and  the 
younff ;  I  have  admired,  I  have  pre- 
ferred; but  I  have  never  loved  till 
now — never  have  I  knelt  with  true 
devotion  but  at  the  altar  of  my  Ha- 
madryad, my  forest  nymph.  Will 
you  not  believe  me,  Gela? 

"  How  can  I  believe  without 
proof?" 

"  Demand  your  proof." 

"I  do."  She  looked  down.  "The 
proof  is  this :  tell  me,  at  least,  who 
you  are." 

"  Gela,  do  not,  do  not,  in  pity  to 
me  and  to  yourself,  ask  me  yet.  I 
wiU  reveal  it,  but  not  yet." 

"  Alas,  alas ! "  sighed  Gela,  wring- 
ing her  hands. 

"  Nay,  it  is  no  dishonourable  se- 
cret. The  time  will  come  when  you 
will  be  proud  of  your  lover.  1  do 
but  conceal  myself  until  you  have 
become  accustomed  to  me— let  me 
hope,  attached  to  me— too  long,  too 
well  to  renounce  me." 

"  Ah,  then  I  should  renounce  you 
if  I  knew  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  you  knew  me  ere  yon 
loved  me  well.  An  idle  punctilio 
might  nip  a  budding  hope.  When 
you  can  and  will  promise  to  love  mc 
for  ever,  then  I  will  reveal  myself." 

GMa  rectitude  was  all  awakened, 
and  she  replied, — 

"  It  were  unmeet  for  an  honour- 
able maiden  to  make  such  promise  to 
a  stranger,  in  the  brain-sick  hope 
that  he  might  prove  to  be  the  dis- 
guised prince  of  some  minstrel  ro- 
mance. Stranger,  since  stranger  you 
must  and  will  oe  to  me,  here,  then, 
we  part ! " 

•*  Ay,"  said  Hermann,  with  some 
bitterness,  **  I  knew  that  curiosity — 
the  curse  ou^gmotliKME^gWf  left 
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upon  her  daa^^hters^wcmld  tempi 
TM  to  ^  fhnt  of  knowledge,  and 
rate  her  yon  sacrifice  your  Eden  to 
cariosity 

**I>o  not  call  a  nMiden*B  self- 
respect  cftrkiBity,"  replied  Gela, 
gravely  Irat  gently.  "  Cknne,  let  us 
reaaon  Bpon  it ;  and,  if  yon  love  me, 
yott  will  not  be  ui\jnst  to  me." 

She  bud  her  hwd  on  his,  yet  with 
timidity,  and  spoke  earnestly  with 
him,  in  soft,  aiMl  sweet,  and  tender 
tones.  She  told  him  of  her  oblka- 
tions  to  the  Princess  Adelaide,  and  of 
tbe  just  authority  by  whidi  that 
noUe  lady  forbade  her  farther  inter- 
eonrse  with  a  mysterious  suitor.  She 
•p(4ce  to  him  the  language  of  her 
own  pure  feelings;  she  pleaded  the 
cause  of  her  own  honour ;  she  ap- 
pealed to  his.  Would  he  value  her 
affections  were  they  won  as  a  niaiden*s 
onght  not  to  be  ?  So  firmly  yet  so 
gently  did  she  sneak,  that  Ilermann 
felt  he  murt  yield.  Yet  he  grieved, 
and  a  keen  pang  mingled  with  his 
passionate  love.  He  &red,  he  ex- 
pected to  lose  her  by  the  revelation ; 
but  he  saw  that  he  should  equally 
lose  her  by  concealment. 

**  K  you  will  it  so  absolutely,  Gela, 
it  must  be  so,  and  you  shau  know 
wnr  lover.  But  think  a  moment. 
Will  you  not  give  me  a  little  time  ? 
Do  you  not  know  that  mystery  is  an 
attendant  upon  love 

**  Mystery  to  the  world,  perhaps," 
sdd  she,  but  not  to  each  other.  I 
have  ever  deemed  that  the  greatest 
charm  of  love  was  the  fullness  of 
confidence,  the  entire  oneness  between 
those  whom  love  unites." 

Hermann  sighed,  and  there  was  a 
pause.   Gela  rose  to  leave  him. 

"Farewell,  Hermann!  Here  we 
first  met,  and  here  we  must  part. 
In  your  path  of  life,  whatever  it  may 
be,  but  necessarily  more  fbll  of  occu- 
pation than  mine,  you  may  look  back 
sometimes,  amid  the  pleasures  and 
the  toils  of  your  career,  upon  these 
last  few  evening  hours  as  an  amuse* 
ment,  but  /  must  learn  to  believe 
them  but  a  dream." 

Hermann  started  up,  and  walked  a 
short  space  in  deep  thought.  Gkla 
lingered  still.  At  last  he  turned  to 
her, — 

"  Gela,  have  yon  ever  heard  the 
of  Semelef" 

have.  The  princess  and  I  have 
worked  it  hi  tapestry ;  and  when  we 


began  the  work,  she  read  it  to  me 
Runs  it  not  somewhat  thus?  — Se- 
mele  was  beloved  by  Jupiter  in  dis- 
l^ise,  but  she  desired  to  behold  him 

m  his  own  due  resemblance  

Ay,"  interrupted  Ilermann, 
"  and  when  he  appeared  as  she  com- 
pelled him,  in  his  proper  majesty* 
the  celestial  fire  that  played  around 
him  consumed  ^  indiscreet  and  too 
curious  Semele." 

Gela  laughed,  for  she  thought  Her« 
mann  spoke  too  vauntingly,  and  was 
trying  to  intimidate  her. 

"  It  were  better  to  plunge  into  the 
waters  of  this  fountain  than  to  abide 
the  consuming  fire  of  your  unveiling." 
But  she  added,  more  gravely,  **  If 
Semele  had  been  always  true  to  her- 
self, she  would  have  borne  about 
with  her  a  talisman  that  would  have 

f reserved  her  through  the  fiery  trial, 
await  your  revelation." 
"  No,  Gela,  not  here,  I  will  not 
tell  you  where,  but  it  shall  be  to* 
morrow  evening,  and  about  this  hour. 
You  have  vowed  never  to  see  me 
here  again  as  the  Unknown,  but  when 
I  have  ceased  to  be  astran^r,  you 
must  come  here  once  more,  if  it  be 
but  once'^ 

He  went  to  the  trunk  of  a  tree 
overgrown  with  ivy;  he  gathered 
the  rairest  spray,  wreathed  it  into  a 
chaplet,  and  returned  to  Gela. 

"  My  Gela !  my  own  and  only 
love !  take  this  wreath,  the  only 
offbring  that  the  obscure  Hermann 
may  make  to  you:  the  time  will 
come  when  I  can  present  a  gift  more 
worthy  of  you  and  of  myself ;  but 
take  this  now,  and  wear  it  round 
your  brows  at  this  hour  to-morrow 
evening.  I  trust  in  it  as  a  talisman 
that,  mien  next  we  meet,  it  will  re- 
mind you  of  the  favourite  spot  where 
it  was  gathered,  the  happy  hours 
that  we  nave  spent  toarether,  the  deep 
and  earnest  love  of  nim  who  pre- 
sented it  to  you.  The  remembrance 
will,  perhaps,  influence  your  heart, 
and  you  will  still  love  me  as  Her' 
mann  would  be  loved." 

Ck;la  took  the  wreath  and  made  a 
gesture  of  compliance,  but  her  eyes 
were  full  of  tears,  and  she  felt  that  if 
she  spoke  her  voice  would  fiUter. 
Hermann  took  her  hand,  and  sunk 
upon  his  knee  before  her.  One  long 
kiss  he  impressed  upon  her  hand  ;  it 
was  the  first,  and  she  did  not  repel  it, 
for  she  felt  it  might  be  the  last.  He 
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sprang  up,  turned  away,  and  plunsed 

hastily  into  the  forest  glade,  while 

Gela  returned  sadly  and  slowly  to 

the  castle. 

«         *         *  * 

Again  the  bright  noon-day  sun 
illuminated  the  stately  apartment  of 
the  princess.  Again  Aaelaide  and 
Gela  sat  together,  and  the  em- 
broidery-frame stood  beside  them, 
but  unemployed.  Grela  had  told  her 
noble  friend  all  that  it  imported  her 
to  know,  that  the  mysterious  Her- 
mann had  promised  to  make  himself 
known  to  her  on  the  evening  of  that 
present  day,  but  how  or  wnere  she 
Knew  not.  Of  all  else  that  had  passed 
between  them  she  said  nothing — no- 
thing of  the  ivy  wreath,  nothing  of 
the  allusion  to  Semele ;  but  her  re- 
serve sprang  from  delicacy  of  feeling, 
not  from  want  of  candour :  that 
which  is  disingenuousness  in  friend- 
ship is  but  delicate  reserve  in  love. 
The  princess,  with  a  cordial  interest, 
was  pondering  over  the  promised  re- 
velation. 

He  is  a  strange  man,  Gela.  Will 
he  suddenly  appear  in  the  castle-hall 
mounted  on  a  winged  fiery  dragon, 
like  an  enchanter  of  romance?  or 
will  he  come  an  armed  knight,  with 
yizor  down,  and  bid  us  guess  his 
name  and  lineage  by  the  device  on 
his  shield  and  the  crest  on  his  helmet  ? 
May  he,  at  least,  prove  worthy  of 
the  smile  of  his  lady  fair !  But,  in 
sooth,  Gela,  you  look  as  sad  as  if  you 
thought  never  to  smile  again  !'* 

At  that  moment  a  pa^  entered, 
and  presented  a  letter  to  the  princess 
with  all  the  due  ceremonials  of  re- 
spect. She  hastily  cut  the  silken 
string  that  was  knotted  around  it; 
as  she  read  her  eyes  sparkled,  her 
colour  heightened ;  she  sprans  from 
her  chair,  sat  down  again,  and  made 
stestures  of  a  a  joyful  emotion. 


my  Frederic!  But  I  must  colleet 
myself  and  speak  coherently.  This 
letter  is  from  the  margrave,  my 
father,  now  at  the  temporary  court 
at  MUhlbeig.   My  father  tells  me, 

greeting,  that  the  emperor  has  sud- 
enly  signified  his  pleasure  to  visit 
this  castle,  and  that  this  evening— 
this  happy  evening,  Gela,  he  conies 
hither,  accompanied  by  my  father, 
and  attended  by  a  small  train  I  This 
evening !  Ah,  a  gleam  of  light  shoots 
across  my  mind !  Is  it  not  ihu  even- 
ing your  Hermann  has  promised  to 
reveal  himself?  I  have  it!  he  be- 
longs to  the  imperial  court,  and  comes 
hither  in  Frederic's  train  ;  and  if 
so,  he  must  be  an  honourable  man, 
and  one  deserving  of  you,  C^ela. 
Let  us  congratulate  each  other,  we 
shall  both     happy  together." 

And  she  kindly  clasped  the  hand 
of  her  humble  friend,  who  stood 
trembling  and  pale,  for  her  emotion 
had  in  it  less  of  confident  feeling 
than  that  of  the  princess.  Adelaide 
hoped  every  thing,  but  Gela  feared 
much.  Tnen  they  separated,  the 
princess  to  give  orders  for  the  em- 
peror's reception,  and  Gela  to  retire 
to  her  own  apartment  to  muse  on 
the  approachmg  event.  She  felt 
little  doubt  that  she  should  see  her 
unknown  lover  in  the  imperial  train ; 
but,  alas!  he  might  be  one  whose 
haughty  lineage  would  forbid  their 
union;  and  she  recollected  >vith 
terror  that  the  young  Prince  of 
Arenberg,  a  new  kiusman  of  the 
Margrave  of  Vohberg,  had  a  hunt- 
ing-seat in  the  neighbourhood,  and 
was  himself  attachea  to  the  emperor's 
court.  He  might  have  come  thither 
privately,  might  have  met  her  at  the 
fountain,  and  would  certainly  desire 
to  conceal  his  misplaced  attachment. 
Then,  indeed,  she  had  loved  in  vain. 
She  thouKht  of  the  indisuation  of 
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and  lulled,  ^  Mine  is,  perhi^  the 

fate  of  Semele." 

*        *        «  * 

The  sun  was  declining,  and  all 
within  and  without  the  castle  were 
in  preparation  to  receive  the  sove- 
T&^,  The  great  hall  of  state  was 
in  Its  proudest  array.  It  was  deco- 
rated with  suits  of  armour,  trophies 
of  war  and  chase,  waving  banners, 
bUuEoned  scutcheons,  silver  candel- 
abra with  snowy  waxen  tapers  ready 
^r  lighting  up,  elaborate  tapestries, 
chairs  of  state  and  crimson  cushions, 
and  vases  of  marble  and  of  silver 
filled  with  flowers.  At  the  head  of 
the  vast  mrtment  was  a  raised  plat- 
form or  oais,  with  a  table  for  the 
evening  meal  of  those  early  times, 
decked  with  massive  silver  vessels; 
ft  throne -like  seat  with  crimson 
canopy  for  the  emperor,  and  two 
lower  chairs  for  the  margrave  and 
his  daughter.  In  the  centre  of  the 
hall  was  the  table  for  the  emperor*s 
officers  and  chief  attendants,  and  for 
the  more  privileged  members  of  the 
margrave^s  household.  Kanged  in 
order,  at  each  side  of  the  hall,  stood 
vassals  and  retainers ;  and  on  the  dais 
the  princess,  with  Grela  and  three  other 
fiemale  attendants.  Adelaide  had  ar- 
rayed herself  in  a  stately  robe  of 
oimson  silk,  embroidered  with  gold ; 
her  beautiful  arms  and  neck  were 
adorned  with  gems,  and  a  jewelled 
eoronet  sparkled  tram  amid  her 
luxuriant  raven  hair.  Gela  wore  a 
simple  dress  of  white  lawn ;  on  her 
necK  a  golden  chain  and  cross,  the 
gift  of  Adelaide ;  the  green  ivy  wreath 
of  her  mysterious  lover  bound  the 
braids  of  her  fair  and  sunny  hair. 
She  was  pale  from  repressed  emotion ; 
hut  she  was  simply,  touchingly,  ex- 
quisitely beautiful. 

Without  the  drawbridge  was  heard 
to  fall,  and  the  portcullis  to  rise ;  the 
trumpets  sounded  a  majestic  salute ; 
the  trampling  of  many  horses  came 
nearer  and  nearer,  then  ceased ;  there 
was  ft  rustling  sound  close  at  hand ; 
the  door  flew  open,  and  a  crowd  of 
persons  entered.  The  first  was  the 
emperor,  magnificently  dressed;  in 
his  nand  his  small  purple  velvet  cap, 
with  its  black  plume  listened  in  by 
ft  diamond,  ana  his  sword  suspended 
from  a  broad  and  rich  belt.  At  his 
left,  and  a  little  behind  him,  came 
the  Tenerable  old  margrave ;  and,  in 
their  rear,  a  number  of  nobles  and 


officers.  The  empelx>r  appMaehed 
the  dais ;  Gela,  witn  a  natural  curio- 
sity, glanced  at  him ;  but  she  started, 
coloured  violently,  glanced  again,  and 
involuntarily  murmured  hslf  aloud, 
*f  Hermann  r  Fortunately  she  was 
not  overheard,  for  her  mysterious 
lover  was  indeed  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,  the  far  -  famed  Frederic 
Barbarossa!  And  he  —  he  saw  his 
humble  love  half  hidden  behind  the 
princess ;  and  he  gave  her  one  quick, 
emphatic  glance  of  recognition,  and 
then  withdrew  his  eyes.  She  saw 
nothing,  distinguished  nothing,  for 
she  haS  cast  down  her  eyes  tl^  mo- 
ment they  met  his.  She  heard 
nothing  of  his  courteous  greeting  of 
the  pnncess,  nothing  of  the  mar- 
gravels  presentation  of  various  nobles 
to  his  daughter,  nothing  of  the  ani- 
mated conversation  that  ensued  be- 
tween Adelaide  and  her  imperial 
guest.  Poor  Gela!  the  ivy- wreath 
on  her  head  oppressed  her  like  an 
iron  crown  of  torture ;  she  now  knew 
that  she  had  loved  but  to  lose  and 
suffer.  There  she  stood,  a  part  of 
the  pageant  prepared  to  do  nonour 
to  her  lover,  unregarded  by  all,  for- 
gotten by  her  illustrious  friend  in 
the  ecstasy  of  her  own  delight,  un- 
noticed by  her  lover,  who  was  de- 
voting himself  to  her  whom  Gela  felt 
ought  to  be  her  successful  rivaL  She 
knew  it  was  right  that  he  should 
not  expose  her  by  his  notice  there^ 
yet  to  oe  thus  overlooked  was  a  pang 
to  woman's  heart.  She  remained  as 
in  a  disturbed  and  painful  dream,  till 
there  was.  some  movement  taking 
place,  some  changes  of  position,  as 
the  assembly,  according  to  their  dif- 
ferent degrees,  were  about  to  seat 
themselves  at  supper.  Then  the 
princess  snatched  the  opportunity, 
turned  round,  and  whispered  hastily 
to  Gela,— 

"  Is  he  in  the  imperial  train  ?" 

Happy  was  Gela  that  she  could 
conscientiously  answer, — 

"No!" 

"  Poor  Gela,  I  pity  you !  Ah,  you 
look  d^ly  pale!  j^ou  are  ill,  and  it 
is  no  marvel.  I  will  not  be  so  cruel 
as  to  detain  you  here.  You  have 
myjpermission  to  retire." 

With  a  most  grateful  heart  Gela 
availed  herself  of  the  welcome  per- 
mission, and  glided  silently  away 
from  the  gay  scene.  The  emperors 
eye  watched  her  furtively ;  and  it 
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miumd  to  liim  tbct  ail  of  beauty,  all 

of  interest  yanished  with  her  from 

that  stately  hall. 

»        ♦        »  ♦ 

Onoe  more  alone,  and  Gela  breathed 
more  freely  i  yet  she  was  suffering 
with  many  intense  and  mingled  feel- 
ing. There  was  love  hopeless,  and 
Ibr  erer  so;  what  time  or  chance 
eotild  remove  the  obstacles  of  birth 
between  the  emperor  and  the  fores- 
ter's daughter  ?  Dread  lest  the  cen- 
sorious would  discover  the  misplaced 
lore,  shame  that  she  had  been  wooed 
with  dishonourable  views  (for  with 
what  other  could  an  emperor  seek 
Aerf),  a  sense  of  ingratitude  to  the 
princess  fhr  intercepting  the  heart 
that  should  have  been  hers;  yet 
anud  all  this  there  was  the  one  honied 
drop  that  sweetens  the  cup,  however 
bitter,  that  Sorrow  holds  to  woman's 
lips — she  knew  herself  beloved.  She 
took  off  her  only  ornaments,  the  ivy 
garland  and  the  gold  cross,  for  they 
seemed  to  oppress  her;  they  were 
the  gifts  of  her  lover  and  her  friend, 
who  ought,  she  felt,  to  have  been 
united,  but  that  she  stood  between 
them.  She  formed  a  noble  resolu- 
tion, and  bound  herself  by  a  silent 

TOW. 

«         41         *  « 

The  next  evening  Gcla  sat  once 
more  beside  the  fountain.  She  had 
resolyed  never  to  meet  her  unknown 
lover  there ;  but  she  knew  him  now, 
and  too  well,  and  she  went  to  meet 
him  for  the  last  time  there.  She  was 
not  mistaken  in  her  conjecture  that 
he  would  seek  her.  She  soon  heard 
the  crashing  step  in  the  forest,  but 
the  usual  song  was  silent.  lie  emerged 
from  the  trees,  and  stood  beside  her 
again  in  his  simple  hunter  garb  — 
again  as  only  Hermann.  But  now 
toer  met  with  an  embarrassment 
such  as  they  had  never  felt  be- 
fore. 

"  Gela!"  said  the  emperor,  at 
lenffth,  "  Gela,  you  know  me  now, 
and,  perhaps,  too  soon.  Yet  let  it 
not  be  as  I  fear ;  why  should  we  part 
because  I  am  not  some  low-born 
hind  f  Why  should  we  part  because 
I  am  a  sovereign,  and  can  lay  trea- 
sures and  honours  at  your  feet  ?^ 

**  Honours  r  said  Gela,  with  a  re- 
proachful emphasis ;  "  honours  with- 
out honour !   Hear  me,  sire !  

"No,  not  sireT  interrupted  the 
imperial  lover;  "call  me  Frederic 


---even  Hermann,  as  you  used,  but 

not  that  cold  title  I" 

"  It  is  your  due,  sire,  and  it  is  right 
that  I  use  it  to  remind  us  both  of 
our  duties.  Sire,  you  must  renounce 
me  for  ever!  To  love  me  is  un- 
worthy of  your  pride ;  to  love  yon 
is  unworthy  rmne!*^ 

But  it  were  long  to  tell  the  earnest 
colloquy  that  ensued  between  Gcla 
and  ner  exalted  lover.  Frederic 
bought  her  love  with  all  the  elo- 
quence of  passion  ;  he  addressed  her 
affections,  strove  to  awaken  her  am- 
bition, promised  wealth  and  rank  for 
herself  and  her  father,  pledged  an 
eternal  secrecy  to  guard  her  name 
from  reproach,  but  all  in  vain.  Gela 
was  true  to  herself. 

"  Sire,"  she  said,  "  I  am  but  an 
humble  maiden  to  you,  but  I  am 
to  myself  a  princess,  and  never  will 
I  consent  to  sully  my  own  lineage,  of 
whose  honest  fame  I  am  duly  proud. 
Speak  not  to  me  of  concealment  from 
the  world :  my  world  is  in  my  own 
heart." 

"  If  vou  loved  me,  Grcla,  you  would 
not  rerase  to  make  some  sacrifices  for 
me,  for  that  is  the  proof  of  love." 

"  I  may  not,"  sne  replied,  "  take 
of  the  offerings  due  to  heaven  to  lay 
them  on  an  idors  altar." 

Frederic  saw  that  he  gained  no 
ground,  that  Gcla  could  never  be 
more  to  him  than  she  was  then ;  hut 
his  love  for  her  was  so  real,  that  its 
truth  began  to  purify  its  warmth,  and 
he  loved  her  the  better  the  more  he 
saw  her  worthy  of  true  love.  He 
bcffan  to  feel  that  he  could  be  content 
and  happy  with  her  love  shewn  to 
him  as  to  a  brother;  if  she  would 
but  consent  to  see  him  still  some- 
times, and  let  him  live  over  a  blame- 
less, a  peaceful  hour  in  her  com* 
pany,  to  learn  holy  and  soothing 
feelings  from  her  sweet  voice,  and  to 
store  up  treasures  for  future  memory. 
Gela  consented  to  see  him  again  at 
times  (for  indeed  such  interviews 
were  necessary  to  the  determination 
she  had  formea),  but  she  would  never 
again  meet  him  alone,  or  beside  the 
fountain. 

"  Look  yonder !"  she  said ;  "  look 
at  that  little  rustic  church  on  the 
banks  of  the  Kinrig.  It  is  alwa}-s 
open  to  invite  the  chance  wayfarer 
to  say  a  prayer  More  its  humble 
altar.   There  will  I  meet  you,  be- 
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liolj  tbongb  mamk  presenee— we 
ire  Htfe  tyen  from  the  ready  sneer 
oftheeyil  thinker. 

Before  they  parted  Frederic  told 
her  that  he  wA  been  for  awhile  with 
some  train  at  MiUilberg,  but  loving 
the  loxnry  of  a  solitwy  hour  and 
release  from  state,  he  had  often  rode 
out  with  scarce  any  attendants  to  a 
small  hunting-lodge  within  a  few 
mOes,  and  thence  had  loved  to  ramble 
out  alone,  and  thus  he  had  met.  He 
bad  eono^ed  his  rank  the  better  to 
|ain  her  confidence;  but  when  she 
forced  him  to  discover  himself,  he 
chose  to  do  it  in  a  manner  that  he 
hoped  would  impress  her  imi^na- 
tion,  and  make  her  proud  of  her 
illustrious  lover. 

,  "But,  Gela,-  said  he,  «  I  did  you 
injttifloe ;  you  are  not  to  be  dazzled, 
or  bought,  or  flattered  from  the  right 
pith."  He  told  her  that  it  cost  him 
some  trouble  that  evening  to  steal 
from  the  marfprave^s  castle  and  meet 
her  where  hu  heart  told  him  he 
would  find  her.  That  the  next  morn- 
ing he  would  return  to  Mtihlberg, 
sad  thence  would  come  alone  thrice 
in  everv  week  (while  he  could  linger 
It  MOhlbeiv)  to  meet  her  hi  the 
rustic  church. 

*        «        «  * 

It  was  an  humble  place  for  an 
imperial  visitor,  that  lowly  church. 
On  its  plain  oaken  altar  were  a  rudely 
Kul^tured  crucifix  and  brazen  can- 
cQestieks.  The  only  ornaments  of  its 
grey  stone  walls  were  a  few  coarse 
pictures  of  saints,  and  some  faded 
Karlands  hunff  up  in  fond  remem- 
hrsnee  of  the  dead,  whose  names  and 
iges  were  inscribed  on  a  parchment 
fcrtened  to  each  garlana.  There 
were  rough  wooden  benches  and  a 
|br  rurii  chairs,  and  the  sun  slanted 
in  through  loi^  and  narrow  windows. 
And  many  an  evening  Grela  and  the 
yomiff  and  glorious  emperor  met, 
•nd  there  sat  down  together  on  the 
Btcps  of  the  altar,  as  it  were  under 
protection  of  that  cross ;  and  near 
sat  6ela*s  younff  sister,  as  lovely 
and  as  gentle  as  Gela*s  self,  but  deaf 
and  dumb;  and,  as  she  sat  or  knelt, 
tellhjg  her  beads  with  a  pious  look, 
*be  seemed  like  a  ^ardian  angel 
watehing  and  praymg  for  their 
^Iftre.  Gela*s  purpose  in  con- 
senthig  ever  again  to  meet  him  whom 
^  loved  too  well  for  her  own 
l»appiue«8,  but  not  for  her  own  peace 


(for  peace  is  cfv^  the  ally  of  int^- 
rity),  was  to  use  all  her  imiooent  ar- 
tifices to  gain  him  as  a  suitor  for  her 
illustrious  and  beloved  mistress ;  and, 
steady  to  her  purpose,  she  always 
made  Adelude  the  principal  theme 
of  their  conversation.  She  eulogised 
her  beauty  and  her  virtues,  the  wfti- 
ness  and  mndeur  of  her  sentiments, 
befitting  her  for  the  wife  of  a  hero, 
whose  mind  she  would  understand, 
whose  acts  she  could  appreciate.  In 
fine,  Gela  represented  the  princess  as 
one  who  would  shed  a  lustre  on  his 
public  career,  and  ensure  happiness 
to  his  private  life.  By  d^ees  she 
insinuated  to  him  as  much  of  Ade- 
laide's sentiments  for  himself  as  sti- 
mulated his  curiosity ;  and  when  he 
was  prepared  to  be  sufficiently  inter- 
ested in  the  discoverv,  then  she  ac» 
knowledgcd  to  him  that  the  princess 
had  centred  upon  him  all  her  noble 
affections.  Then,  indeed,  he  be^an 
to  listen,  and  to  tidk  of  her  with  in- 
terest and  animation,  for  nothing  is 
more  interesting  to  our  nature  than 
that  which  gratifies  our  vanity  and 
self-complacence. 

Still  Frederic  loved  Gela  too  well, 
though  so  ho{>elessly,  to  be  yet  able 
to  play  the  suitor  to  another.  Still 
he  Kept  aloof  from  the  margrave's 
castle,  and  haunted  incognito  that 

lonely  and  lowly  church. 
4<  «  «  «  # 

But  the  destinies  of  Frederic  would 
not  lone;  suffer  him  to  remain  inac- 
tive and  obscure.  The  Milanese,  his 
subjects  in  Italy,  displayed  a  rebel- 
lious spirit;  and  the  emperor  was 
called  to  the  seat  of  his  empire,  to 
meet  his  old  and  trusty  counsellors. 

The  evening  before  his  departure 
he  met  Gela  m  the  church  by  the 
Kinzig ;  and  now  on  the  eve  of  ab- 
sence, his  love  for  her  burned  with 
redoubled  strength.  He  would  hear 
nothing  of  A&laide :  he  declared 
that  his  love  for  Gela  was  so  deep, 
so  enduring,  that  while  she  lived  he 
could  never  offer  his  hand  to  another ; 
that  rince  she  never  could  be  his,  no 
other  should  ocoupy  her  place  in  his 
bosom ;  that  he  would  live  a  life  of 
celibacy,  free  to  love  her  with  a 
faithful  though  hopeless  attachment. 
And  Gela's  heart  lea^  for  a  mo- 
ment with  a  womanly  joy  to  see  how 
fondly  she  was  beloved ;  but  her  in- 
nate purity  in  a  moment  after  re- 
gretted the  perting^Sd^@tiSgfe 
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lore.  At  length  they  parted;  but 

Fredericks  woras,  that  while  she  lived 

he  would  never  wed  another,  sunk 

deep  into  her  heart;  and  she  saw 

that  she  was  called  upon  to  a  further 

and  more  important  resolution. 
♦         ♦         «         *  ♦ 

Time  passed  on;  events  allowed 
the  emperor  a  moment's  respite  from 
state  afikirs.  He  hastened  to  the 
lonel3r  church,  and  entered  with  an 
impatient  step,  and  looked  round; 
but  Gela  was  not  there.  Her  sister, 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  was  in  her  ac- 
customed place,  bending  over  her 
beads;  but  where  was  Gela?  His 
heart  thrilled  with  some  scarce  de-> 
fined  dread.  Was  she  dead?  He 
hurried  up  to  the  dumb  girl,  and 
routed  her  from  her  devotions.  The 
poor  girl  recognised  him,  sprang  up, 
and  gazed  upon  him,  but  it  was  witli 
a  sorrowilil  look:  she  seemed  like 
one  who  felt  herself  desolate.  The 
emperor's  alarm  increased ;  he  ques« 
tioned  her  by  signs.  The  dumb  girl 
made  gestures  to  him  to  follow  her, 
and  went  rapidly  forth.  Frederic 
followed:  the  strong  man  trembled 
with  apprehension  ;ne  dreaded  lest 
she  should  lead  him  to  her  grave. 
But  she  guided  him  past  the  church- 
yard, on— on — till  they  reached  a 
small  convent  of  Benedictines  near 
the  river.  She  knocked;  the  por- 
teresB  appeared  at  the  wicket.  At 
some  signs  from  the  dumb  girl  the 
door  was  opened,  and  Frederic,  lost 
in  wonder,  was  led  into  the  parlour. 
There  behind  the  ^rate  stood  Gela, 
his  beloved  Gela,  m  the  full  habit 
and  black  veil  of  a  professed  nun. 
His  senses  seemed  to  reel,  he  gazed 
awhile  with  dazzled  eyes;  and  at 
length  cried  with  a  voice  of  pain, — 

"  Oh,  Gela !  why  have  you  done 
thb?** 


sake  of  your  own  happiness,  for  yonr 
empire's  interests,  and  in  justice  to 
your  illustrious  cousin,  whose  affec- 
tions you  have  involuntarily  won. 
Bemember  me  only  to  think  that  I 
loved  you  well  enough  to  nerve  my- 
self to  this  act.  Remember  me  only 
to  fulfil  my  anxious  wish." 

"  Oh,  my  Gela!  my  Gela !  this  is 
too  much.  You  have  been  cruel  to 
yourself  and  me." 

"  Fear  not  for  me,"  she  said,  in  her 
soft,  low  voice.  "It  is  a  woman's 
birthright,  her  privilege,  her  glory, 
to  make  sacrifices.  What!  think 
YOU  all  heroism  is  confined  to  men  ? 
Not  so;  our  heroism  is  more  fre- 
quent, is  greater,  for  it  is  less  re- 
garded, less  rewarded  by  the  world. 
You  men  can  sacrifice  to  the  world, 
and  demand  its  plaudits ;  we  women 
sacrifice  on  the  unseen  shrine  of  our 
own  hidden  hearts.  You  sacrifice  a 
part ;  but  we,  our  all.  You  think  it 
a  ^eat  trial  when  a  sacrifice  is  re- 

Suired  from  you;  but  we  women 
tiank  Heaven  that  we  possess  aught 
worthy  to  be  accounted  a  sacrifice, 
and  deem  it  a  privilege  to  have  such 
accepted  from  us.  I  could  have 
lived  in  the  world  as  happily  as  fi^lla 
to  the  lot  of  most  mortals,  for  I 
loved  the  fair  face  of  nature,  I  loved 
my  kindred  and  my  friends ;  but  I 
have  relinquished  all  to  seclude  my- 
self for  ever  within  these  narrow 
walls,  for  the  sake  of  your  welfare, 
your  glory.  My  emperor,  will  you 
be  so  cruel  as  to  let  my  sacrifice  be 

in  vain  ?" 
♦         ♦         ♦         ♦  ♦ 

Many  a  heart  is  caught  at  the  re- 
bound :  so  Adelaide  gained  the  em- 
peror's when  he  saw  nimself  cut  off 
from  Gela,  wholly  and  for  ever. 
He  had  had  a  long,  sad,  agitating 
interview  with  her;  and  wnen  he 
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of  Vohberg  learn  from  the  mar- 
grave that  Frederic  had  made  for- 
fiial  proposals  for  her  hand.  And 
after  the  first  ecstasy  of  triumph  had 
subsided,  she  fiew  to  the  Benedictine 
conrent  to  share  her  joy  with  her 
never-forgotten  friend,  the  cloistered 
Gela.  Adelaide  had  never  marvel- 
led at  Gela*s  sudden  resolution  of 
taking  the  veil ;  she  thought  it  the 
natural  result  of  her  disappcnntment, 
for  she  believed  that  Gela  s  mysteri- 
ous lover  had  never  reappeared  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  discovering  him- 
self. And  now  Giela,  as  Sister  Agatha, 
recdved  her  joyous  friend  with  an 
emotion  she  little  guessed.  But  she 
kept  her  secret,  which  could  but 
have  pained  the  princess.  She  could 
not  tell  that  proud  and  exulting 
lady,  that  to  the  generosity  of  her 
bumble  attendant  she  owed  her  im- 
periid  suitor. 
*        ♦         «         «  « 

The  Emperor  Frederic  espoused 
the  Princess  Adelaide.  And  while 
he  gave  to  Gela  this  proof  of  his 
obedience  to  her  will,  he  determined 
on  erecting  a  memorial  to  her  ho- 
nour. The  convent  where  she  was 
[HTofessed  stood  in  an  isle  of  the  Kin- 
zig,  in  a  charming  valley,  varied  with 
wood,  and  hUl,  and  water,  and  pro- 
tected by  a  diain  of  hills  uniting 
with  the  mountains  of  Franconia, 
and  with  the  Vo^lsbere  of  Wetter- 
aria.  In  that  i^e,  and  beside  that 
convent,  he  built  a  magnificent  pa- 
lace, of  which  the  interesting  ruins 
are  still  visited  by  travellers,  who 
explore  with  admiration  its  facades, 
its  pillared  arcade,  its  chapel  and 
towers,  and  hall  of  justice,  tne  spa- 
cious court,  yvith  the  statue  of  the 
emperor.  In  that  valley,  too,  and 
round  that  convent,  he  built  a  city, 
and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gela  hausen, 
that  is,  Gela's  town  (now  corrupted 
into  Gelenhausen,  or  Gelnhausen), 
that  the  memory  of  Gela's  blameless 
and  noble  sacrifice  might  live  for 
ever  in  her  native  country.  When 
Adelaide  inouired  with  surprise  why 
the  new-buut  city  was  called  after  a 
lowly  and  humble  nun,  Frederic 
revealed  to  her  the  story  of  his  love 
and  of  Gela's  purity.  And  Adelaide 
felt  no  jealous  pang.  Gela  acquired 
a  lustre  in  her  eyes  for  having  been 
beloved  by  the  emperor. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  when  he  finished 
his  recital,  "  a  city  is  a  befitting  me* 


morial  of  an  emperor*8  esteem,  and 

Gela  well  deserves  that  her  memory 

should  be  preserved  in  the  l^nds  oi 

the  founding  of  Gelnhausen. 
*         *         *         *  * 

Time  passed.  Adelaide  was  blest. 
She  had  obtained  the  suounit  of  her 
wishes ;  but  human  happiness  is  mu- 
table, and  wishes  fulfilled  do  not 
always  secure  it.  Adelaide  was  child- 
less. Frederic's  hereditary  subiects 
were  loud  in  their  desire  of  an  heir. 
His  position  became  an  anxious  one. 
The  Milanese  rebelled  against  him. 
Uis  interference  became  necessary 
between  Boger,  kin^  of  Sicily,  and 
his  oppressed  subjects.  He  was 
obliged  to  resist  the  encroachments 
of  the  pope  on  his  imperial  preroga- 
tives. He  required  fresh  allies  and 
powerful  connexions.  In  brief,  Ade- 
laide, the  quick-sighted,  the  noble, 
the  unselfish,  saw  with  a  woman*s 
penetration  in  the  interests  of  the  be- 
loved, that  if  he  were  freed  from  her 
to  make  a  more  brilliant  connexion, 
to  gratify  his  subjects  with  an  heir, 
to  daunt  his  enemies  by  a  new  and 
powerful  alliance,  his  star  would  gun 
the  ascendant  in  Eurof^;  and  she 
nerved  herself  to  relinquish  him  Tas 
she  once  said  she  could)  in  the  miast 
of  ^ratified  love,  ambition,  splendour, 
and  enjoyment.  She  proposed  the 
divorce  between  two  hearts  that  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  each  other. 

Adelaide  reasoned  with  her  reluc- 
tant husband,  and  obtained  from  him, 
not  without  great  exertion,  the  ful- 
filment of  her  last  desire — the  wreck 
of  all  her  own  happiness,  save  the 
happiness  of  self-approval.  Their 
consan^nity  provided  the  pretext 
for  their  divorce,  and  Adelaide  be- 
came once  more  only  Fredericks  cou* 
sin. 

m  *  *  *  * 

Again  Adelaide  visited  Gela  in  the 
convent,  now  become  spacious  and 
splendid  by  Fredericks  bount)r,  and 
a  conspicuous  object  in  the  city  of 
Gelnhausen.  She  had  come  tnere 
a  happy  bride,  but  now  more  deso- 
late Uian  a  widow.  She  poured  out 
her  bleeding  heart  to  Gela.  She 
told  her  of  the  pang  of  parting  for 
ever  with  her  hero,  her  imperial 
husband.  '*You,  Gela,**  she  said, 
"you  can  feel  for  me,  for  you  have 
known  sometliin^  of  the  pang  of  se- 

Saration  from  him ;  but,  oh,  not  so 
eeply,  so  keenly,  as  I  have  felt  it, 
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for  he  hM  never  been  to  you  what 
he  haf  been  to  me.  And  truly  I  be- 
lieye,  that  I  never  eouM  have  brou^t 
my scdf  to  this  mighlr  sacrifice  but  for 
your  bright  example,  which  ffuided 
me  like  a  star  in  the  paths  of  duty." 

And  now  Adelaide's  chief  ei^oy« 
men!  in  life  was  to  repair  to  Geln- 
hausen  (whenever  Freaeric  was  for 
away)  to  visit  Grda,  and  walk  with 
her  in  the  conv^-garden,  and  talk 
of  the  increasing  lame  of  the  em- 
poxMr;  and  sometnnes  Adelaide  would 
beg  the  gentle  nun*s  indulgence  while 
she  sat  down  on  a  grassy  bank,  with 
her  eyes  upturned  to  the  setting  sun, 
and  sang  a  little  lay,  dictated  to  her 
by  her  fond  remembrance  of  her 
cousin,  and  some  time  lover: — 

"  Tboii§;h  Fortune's  gifts  on  othsrs  flow. 
Though  scenes  of  joj  impart* 

A  glimpse  of  bliss  1  ne'er  can  knoir. 
To  mock  my  bankrupt  heart ; 

Unenried  shall  their  pleasures  be. 

While  thus  I  cau  remember  thee. 

Not  all  the  glsre  of  tinsel  state. 
Were  worth  one  smile  of  thine , 

But  since,  divided  thus  bj  Fate, 
lliat  smile  can  ne'er  be  mine. 

One  solacs  still  remains  for  me, 

That  thus  I  can  remember  thee."*^ 

*  *  *  * 

In  1 106,  when  Frederic  was  thirty- 
iive  years  of  aoe,  he  married  Beatrix 
the  neiress  of  Burgundy,  and  an- 
nexed that  important  country  to  his 
dominions.  Twice  was  his  happiness 
foimded  on  the  sacrifioes  of  women : 
he  married  Adelaide  by  the  self-de- 
votion of  Gela,  and  B^trix  bv  that 
of  Adelaide,  inspired  by  Gela  s  ex- 
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ample.  But  this  is  no  onocNnmon 
case.  Men  are  often  far  more  indebted 
to  the  devotion  of  women  than  their 
mide  or  their  justice  will  confess. 
Beatrix,  the  empress,  became  the 
mother  of  several  children,  and  the 
partoer  of  a  brilliant  destiny.  She 
often  visited  with  Frederic  the  pa- 
lace at  Gelnhatisen ;  for  he  loved  to 
breathe  the  same  air  as  Gela,  the 
still  beloved,  because  ever  honoured 
Gela ;  and  to  perform  some  of  his 
princely  and  munificent  acts  within 
the  sphere  of  her  own  knowledge. 

We  have  chosen  to  extract  the 
tale  of  Gela*s  love,  and  the  origin  of 
Grelnhausen,  from  the  obscurer  parts 
of  history,  because  it  is  so  dissimilar 
from  what  chroniclers  usually  tell  va 
of  the  Beloved  of  Monarchs.  We  read 
so  much  of  women  who  have  bar- 
tered female  honour  for  titled  ho- 
nours ;  who  have  flaunted  abroad 
decked  in  all  jewels,  save  one ;  who 
have  paraded  their  meretricious  in- 
fluence at  court;  who  have  deemed 
vice  excused  if  well  gilded  ;  and 
whose  names  blot  the  record  of  their 
sovereigns*  lives.  History  has  ao 
widely  blazoned  forth  the  Pompa^ 
dours  and  the  Castlemaines  m 
its  most  noted  chapters,  that  it 
is  refreshing  to  reverse  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  draw  from  Ae  more 
neglected  pages  the  memory  of  one 
woman,  who,  though  the  beloved  of 
an  emperor,  youn^,  handsome,  and 
brilliant,  still  continued  blamekfli, 
simple,  modest,  yet  heroic,  and  whose 
name  reflects  a  cloudless  light  on  his 
that  is  associated  with  it. 

M.  £.  M. 


*  We  fear  the  reader  will  not  fiad  the  above  song  among  the  remains  of  th« 
Minnesingers -~  not  even  in  the  copious  collection  made  in  the  fourteenth  century  by 
Rudiger  yon  Menasse,  of  Zuricbi  and  since  edited  by  Bodmer. 
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Chapter  III. 


Xke  francli  Mter  Milan,  tod  are  received  as  Liberators. — Excesses  committed  by  tbt 
Rapoblicaa  Troopclosurrectioa  of  fienaico  and  Paria. — Napoleon  tuma  Sf^pat 
tbe  AnatriaQS  ;  forces  the  Passage  of  the  Mincio,  and  inrests  Mantoa.— Armiatico 
witb  Naples  ;  the  French  iorade  tbe  Territory  of  tbe  Church,  and  oblige  the  Pope 
to  SUA  for  Peace.— Napoleon  at  Florence^  and  treacherous  seisure  of  Leghorn. 


The  Tict<Mry  and  spoil-breathing 
host,  which,  like  a  torrent  of  lava, 
had  burst  from  the  Apennines,  and 
swept  with  resistless  rapidity  over 
Piedmont,  now  prepared  to  rest  from 
its  toils,  and  to  enjoy,  for  a  brief 
space  at  least,  the  reward  of  so  many 
hardy  actions.  Abandoning  the  pur- 
suit of  the  Austrians,  relmquisoing 
the  prospect  of  finding  Mantua,  which 
bad  been  looked  upon  as  beyond  the 
reach  of  danger,  unprepared  for  de- 
fence, the  conqueror  leaving  a  corps 
at  Cremona  to  observe  the  retiring 
enemy,  retraced  their  steps,  turned 
upon  Milan  and  Pa  via,  and  extended 
themselves  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Western  Lombardv. 

The  Archduke  Ferdinand  and  his 
consort  had  left  Milan  immediately 
after  the  passage  of  the  Po.  A  vast 
crowd  assemble  to  witness  their  de- 
parture ;  but  though  the  princess  was 
in  tears,  not  a  single  voice  was  raised 
to  express  a  word  of  sj^npathy  for 
her  suferin^s:  the  multitude  were 
dark  and  silent.  The  only  mark  of 
respect  they  evinced  towards  rulers, 
who,  at  least,  had  been  kind  and 
gentle,  was  to  refrain  from  open  in- 
sult, so  deeply  were  all  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  republicanism.  On  the 
14th  of  May,  the  youthful  conqueror 
held  his  entry  into  the  capital  of  the 
Lombard  kings.  He  was  received 
with  boisterous  demonstrations  of 
joy;  triumphal  arches  were  raised 
<m  his  passage ;  streets,  palaces,  tem- 


ples, were  decorated,  the  tree  of  li- 
berty was  planted,  and  public  depu- 
tations haued  him  as  the  harbin(;er 
of  peace,  happiness,  and  prospenty. 
What  impression  this  reception  made 
on  Napoleon,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing,  but  that  it  left  no  very 
deep  trace  of  gratitude  in  his  breast, 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  result, 
No  sooner  had  the  citadel,  which  was 
still  in  possession  of  the  Austrians, 
been  formally  invested,  and  the  mi- 
litary occupation  of  the  city  secured, 
than  a  contribution  of  twenty  mil- 
lions of  francs  was  imposed;  all 
church-plate,  all  public  funds,  even 
those  belonging  to  hospitals  and 
charities,  were  seisunl.  Thirty  of  the 
finest  pictures,  besides  vases,  manu- 
scripts, and  other  works  of  art,  were, 
in  nkc  manner,  taken  possession  of 
and  sent  to  Paris.  Such  were  the 
first  marks  of  llepublican  gratitude 
conferred  on  the  Milanese. 

While  the  general  was  making  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  conquered  provinces, 
imposing  contributions,  levyinjg  re* 
quisitions,  the  spirit  of  hostility  to 
tne  new  guests  was  already  spread- 
ing with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
licentious  conduct  of  the  troops  ex* 
ceeded,  indeed,  all  bounds.*  The 
clergy  were  openly  insulted,  the 
churches  desecrated,  the  peace  of 
families  destroyed  b^  the  lawlesi 
conduct  of  armed  rufiians ;  the  pro- 
perty of  individuals  seized  at  the  will 


*  On  the  9th  May  General  Dallenugne  thus  writes  to  tho  commaader.io-chieff 
"  I  bare,  in  vain,  used  everj  effort  to  atrest  the  pillage.  The  guards  1  placo  are  of 
DO  avail,  and  disorder  is  at  lis  height 

"  Some  terrible  examples  would  be  necessary  y  but  I  know  not  whether  I  hare 
avtbority  to  make  them. 

*'  A  man  of  honour  suffers  and  feels  himself  disgraced  by  commanding  a  corps 
hi  whicb  the  wertUess  aro  so  momerous."  r^^^^T^ 
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of  the  soldiers,  or  called  m  at  the 
dictates  of  any  petty  chief  who  thought 
himself  authorised  to  levy  contribu- 
tions at  pleasure.  Many  armies  have 
since  swept  over  the  fertile  plains  of 
Lombardy ;  but  even  to  this  day  the 
most  frightful  tales  are  told  of  the 
brigand  conduct  pursued  by  the  first 
Republican  invauer  of  the  country. 

The  blame  of  this  misconduct  does 
not,  however,  rest  altojgether  with 
Napoleon,  or  the  army,  it  falls  prin- 
cipally on  the  French  government, 
wno  left  their  troops  without  money 
or  supplies,  and,  without  these,  dis- 
cipline cannot  possibly  be  maintained. 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  soldiers, 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  will  suffer 
want  and  femine  when  they  see 
plenty  around,  and  in  the  possession 
of  those  whom  they  deem  their  ene- 
mies. They  feel  that  they  have 
power,  and  naturally  use  it  ;  and 
though  thousands  may  use  it  with 
moderation,  hundreds  will  abuse; 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  few  will 
not  only  blacken  the  fame  of  the 
many,  but  will  gradually  entice  others 
to  follow  the  criminal  example ;  till, 
from  the  minor  excesses  of  the  smaller 
numher,  the  majority  become  fami- 
liar with  every  species  of  guilt  and 
depravity.  The  French  are  neither 
a  cruel  nor  blood-thirsty  people ;  on 
the  contrary,  no  people  are  more 
easily  excited  to  sentiments  of  gene- 
rosity and  good  feeling,  and  every 
rank  of  their  army  is  full  of  men 
distinguished  as  much  for  humanity 
as  for  valour;  but  the  very  men 
who  would  rush  fearlessly  upon  any 
danger  in  the  field,  will  repress  the 
best  emotions  of  the  heart,  rather 
than  face  the  coarse  jest  of  some  ruf- 
fian comrade  deriding  humanity  in 
war,  as  a  weakness  unworthy  of  a 
soldier,  and  as  only  a  fit  attribute 
for  a  Parisian  muscadin  during  the 
idle  hours  of  peace  and  pleasure ;  so 


Napoleon  had  left  Milan,  and  was 

r'n  at  Lodi  on  his  march  towards 
Mindo,  when,  on  the  23d  of 
May,  news  reached  him  that  an  in- 
surrection had  broken  out  at  Pavia, 
where  three  hundred  French  troops, 
forming  the  garrison  of  the  castle, 
had  been  for^  to  surrender.  Re- 
ports of  the  arrival  of  large  Austrian 
armies  were  circulated  amon^  the 
people,  the  tocsin  was  sounded  in  the 
villages,  and  a  rising  was  hourly  ex- 
pect^ to  take  place  at  Milan.  The 
army  was  immediately  counter- 
marched, and  Napoleon  pladng  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  ar- 
tillery, some  battalions  of  infantry, 
and  three  hundred  horsemen,  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  capital.  His 
reception  was  very  different  from 
what  it  had  been  ten  days  hefore : 
no  resistance  indeed  was  offered,  but 
the  streets  were  crowded  with  dark- 
browed  men,  whose  gloomy  aspects 
bore  ample  testimony  of  the  hatred 
that  lurked  within  their  breasts.  But 
their  preparations  had  been  tardy,  and 
the  French  exertions  were  quick.  All 
who  were  considered  as  ringleaders, 
or  found  to  be  armed,  were  seized 
and  shot ;  hosta^s  were  taken  from 
the  principal  families ;  and  the  clergy-, 
nobility,  and  municipality,  informed 
that  they  would  be  held  responsible 
forpublic  tranouillity. 

Tub  settled,  iNapoleon  directed  his 
march  towards  Pavia.  At  Benasco 
some  seven  or  eight  hundred  armed 
peasants  attempted  to  oppose  further 
progress;  they  were  instantly  at- 
tacked and  routed,  and  all  who  were 
taken  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  vil- 
lage given  to  the  flames  after  being 
dmy  sacked.  On  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  the  French  appeared  before 
Pavia,  and  vainly  summoned  the  in- 
surgents to  submit.  The  first  attempt 
to  force  the  gate  also  failed ;  but  as 
the  peasants  had  no  artillery,  they 
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acts  of  nnhwitwting  ferocity  that 
blackea  the  name  of  Napoleon.  To 
order  the  cold-blooded  execution  of 
men  who  had  taken  arms  in  their 
conniry^s  cause,  who  had  r^pected 
the  lives  of  the  three  hundred  French 
prisooers  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
was  nothing  short  of  deliberate  mur- 
der. Committed,  too,  at  a  moment 
when  the  most  splendid  success,  at 
the  very  outset  of  his  career,  might 
hare  been  expected  to  create  some 
generous  feelings  in  the  most  callous 
heart,  or  called  forth  some  high  and 
sallant  disdain  of  feeUe  adversaries  ; 
DQt  not  a  single  exalted  sentiment 
could  be  awakened^  or  one  spark  of 
noble  flame  kindled,  in  the  worthless 
day  of  which  the  heart  of  Napoleon 
was  composed.  When,  in  1814,  the 
throne  of  this  ignoble  man  was  threat- 
ened, when  his  own  possessions  were 
in  danger,  he  then  taunted  the  pea- 
santry of  the  south  of  France  with 
their  want  of  patriotism,  their  inert- 
ness in  the  cause  of  the  country, 
in  refraining  to  sweep  the  British 
invaders  fhran  the  soil  of  the  great 
nation :  when  his  own  cause  was  at 
stake,  he  called  upon  the  foresters 
of  the  Vosffues  to  "  hunt  the  idlied 
soldiers  to  death,  even  like  wolves,** — 
called  upon  the  people  to  repeat  the 
very  deeds  for  which  ne  had  butchered 
the  unhappy  Lombards. 

The  Austrian  troops  had  not  been 
pursued  after  the  battle  of  Lodi; 
they  had  retired  behind  the  Mincio, 
and  Beaulieu  having  thrown  twenty 
of  his  best  battalions  into  Mantua, 
and  received  some  reinforcements 
IVom  Germany,  resolved  again  to  try 
the  fate  of  arms,  and,  if  possible,  to 
defend  the  passage  of  the  river. 
Measures,  however,  were  badly  taken ; 
the  troops  were  dispersed  along  the 
banks,  and  on  the  30th  May,  the 
Frendi  forced  the  passaffe  aiter  a 
brief  action,  in  whicn  litUe  loss  was 
experienced. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that 
both  the  adverse  commanders  were 
nearly  taken  on  this  occasion;  and 
both  at  the  same  place,  and  from 
similar  causes.  Beaulieu  was  unwell 
at  the  village  of  St.  Giorgio,  near 
Borghetto,  uid  had  only  time  to  es- 
cape from  the  French  cavalry  when 
they  forced  the  passage  of  the  bridge. 
NaaoUoa,  seeing  the  Austrians  in 
Aill  retreat,  after  the  action  at  Vil- 
ki|;gk>,  thought  the  afiair  wae  at  M 
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end,  and  haviog  a  severe  headscb, 
retired  to  St  Giorgio  to  take  a  foot- 
bath. While  he  was  thus  engaged, 
SebottendorTs  hussars  arrived,  and 
the  few  French  who  were  with  their 
general  had  only  time  to  close  the 
gates  of  the  inn  and  help  the  future 
emperor  to  fly  through  the  gturdei^ 
and  mount  his  horse  with  omv  one 
boot  on:  Massena's  division  oeing 
close  at  hand,  security  was  soon 
restored. 

Thus  ended  the  passa^  of  the 
Mincio,  where  entire  divisions,  with 
numerous  batteries  of  artillenr  and 
si^uadrons  of  cavalry,  remained  inac- 
tive vrithin  reach  and  hearing  of  the 
scene  of  action,  while  a  sinffle  batta- 
lion, with  one  piece  of  artiflery,  sus- 
tained against  a  whole  army  a  com- 
bat, in  tne  result  of  which  the  most 
important  consequences  depended. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  perhaps, 
that  the  unfortunate  Beaulieu  lost 
Piedmont  and  Lombardy  without 
beinff  present  in  any  of  the  actions 
fought  by  his  troops.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  the  highest  personal  courage, 
this  could  only  be  matter  of  accident ; 
but  the  events  of  the  campaign  shew, 
nevertheless,  how  important  it  is  for 
a  general  to  be  on  the  point  nearest 
the  enemy,  so  as  to  be  in  readiness  to 
take  advantaj^  of  every  turn  of  for- 
tune; and  it  IS  impossible  to  say  what 
the  flice  of  the  world  might  be  at 
this  day  had  Beaulieu  been  present 
in  every  battle-fleld,  and  r^y  to 
^ther  all  his  forces  around  him 
toe  moment  the  time  to  strike  had 
arrived. 

It  was  during  some  part  of  the 
campaign  here  attempted  to  be  de* 
scribed,  that,  as  biographers  assure 
us.  Napoleon  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  an  old  Hungarian  officer, 
who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  and 
asked  him, What  he  thought  of  the 
state  of  affairs  "  Nothing  can  be 
worse,**  replied  the  old  gentleman, 
who  did  not  know  he  was  addressing 
the  French  general :  "  here  is  a  young 
man  who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
of  the  rules  of  war ;  one  davhe  is  in 
our  rear,  next  day  on  our  flank,  and 
then  again  in  our  front.  Such  viola- 
tion of  the  principles  of  the  art  of 
war  is  intolerable/*  It  is  generally 
believed  that  the  art  prescribes  the 
striking  at  the  flank  and  rear,  at  the 
weak  points  of  an  army;  and  it  was 
in  tbeu*  conitant  attempts  to  strike  in 
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this  manner  that  the  Austrians  ex- 
posed themaelTea  to  the  ^ve^X  facer* 
—to  use  a  pugilislic  term  —  that 
Napoleon  dealt  them.  The  story, 
however,  originated  vdth  himself,  and 
should  have  been  characterised  by 
those  who  repeated  it  as  a  very  poor 
device  of  his  own  invention. 

Napoleon,  having  allowed  the  Aus- 
trians  ample  time  to  retire,  followed 
on  the  3d  of  June.  On  the  4th  he 
invested  Mantua  on  both  sides  of  the 
Mindo,  the  suburb  of  St.  Giorgio,  at 
the  head  of  one  of  the  causeways 
leading  from  the  fortress  to  the  main- 
land, and  protected  only  by  field- 
works,  was  taken  by  the  French. 
Verona,  having  three  bridges  over  the 
Adige,  was  next  taken  possession  of; 
those  who,  during  the  campaign,  had 
without  hesitation  violated  the  neu- 
trality of  Genoa,  Farma,  and  Modena, 
were  not  likely,  when  victorious,  to 
be  checked  by  the  neutrality  of  Ve- 
nice ;  particularly  as  in  their  case  the 
Austnans  had  set  the  example  by 
the  seizure  of  Feschiera. 

The  Ck>unt  of  Provence,  after- 
wards Tjonis  XVIU.,  had  resided 
some  time  at  Verona,  but  was  forced 
to  leave  it  on  the  advance  of  the 
French;  and  Napoleon,  wriUng  to 
the  Directory,  says,  ♦*  I  did  not  con- 
ceal from  the  inhabitants,  that  if  the 
King  of  France,'* — as  the  Republican 
general  styles  him, — "  had  not  left 
Sie  town  before  I  passed  the  Po,  I 
should  have  burned  to  the  ground  a 
city  audacious  enough  to  believe  it- 
self the  capital  of  the  French  em- 
pire." The  "pranks"  that  vulgar 
insolence  dressed  in  brief  authority 
will  play  before  high  heaven,  were 
never,  perhaps,  more  strikingly  illus- 
trated than  by  this  conduct ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  the  residence  of 
an  exiled  prince  withm  its  walls, 
could  make  a  provincial  town  of  Italy 
fancy  itself  the  capital  of  France. 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  mean- 
ness of  old-established  authority  will 
sometimes  equal  the  insolence  of 
newly-gained  power ;  and  the  last 
acts  of  the  Venetian  govemment,~a 

government  that  boasted  of  thirteen 
undred  years  of  rule  and  glory, 
were  all,  even  in  trifles,  of  a  smgu- 
larly  ignoble  character.  When  the 
Count  of  Provence  was  ordered  to 
leave  the  Venetian  territory,  he 
protested  indignantly  against  the 
breach  of  hospitality,  and  desired 
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that  the  "Golden  Book**  should  be 
brought  to  him,  that,  with  his  own 
hand,  he  might  strike  out  his  name 
from  the  list  of  Venetian  nobles ; 
claiming  at  the  same  time  the  sur- 
render of  the  sword  which  his  ances- 
tor, Henri  IV.,  had  presented  to  the 
Signoria.  The  Fodesta  is  said  to 
have  replied,  "  that,  on  the  prince's 
application,  the  senate  wotud  not 
obiect  to  strike  his  name  out  of  the 
'  Golden  Book  ;*  and  as  to  the  sword 
of  Henri  IV.,  it  would  be  returned 
whenever  the  twelve  million  of  livres 
which  that  monarch  had  borrowed 
from  the  Republic  were  repaid."  An 
answer  that  certainly  helps  to  lessen 
any  regret  which  might  be  enter- 
tained tor  the  fall  of  the  government 
whence  it  emanated. 

The  retreat  of  the  Austrians  into 
the  Tyrol  enabled  Napoleon,  after  he 
had  pushed  some  troops  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adi^  to  watch  their  mo< 
tions,  to  turn  his  attention  in  another 
direction. 

The  military  fate  of  Upper  Italy 
having  been  decided  for  the  moment, 
the  course  of  policy  to  be  adopted 
towards  the  Southern  States  had  to 
be  determined  upon.  While  at  Lodi, 
Napoleon  had  already  received  some 
intimation  of  an  intended  expedition 
beyond  the  Po.  In  a  letter  of  the 
7th  May,  the  Directory  acquaint  him 
that  it  is  in  "contemplation**  to 
divide  the  army  into  two  separate 
commands;  to  send  him,  with  one 
half,  to  Rome  and  Naples,  while,  with 
the  other  half,  General  Kellerman 
should  continue  to  blockade  Mantua 
and  keep  the  Austrians  in  check.  To 
augment  the  confusion,  certain  to 
result  from  such  an  arrangement,  the 
Directory  proposed  to  increase  the 
power  of  the  "  Representatives  of  the 
People"  with  the  armies,  so  as  to 
enable  either  of  these  functionaries 
to  call  for  reinforcements  from  the 
army  of  his  coadiutor  whenever  cir- 
cumstances should  render  it  neces- 
sary. That  the  French  government 
already  dreaded  Napoleon's  power, 
and  fell  unon  this  mode  of  crushing 
it,  is  not  likely.  He  had  always  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  deference  to- 
wards the  Directory ;  and  when  they 
wrote  their  letter  they  had  only  re- 
ceived the  news  of  tne  successes  in 
the  Apennines  and  the  armistice  of 
Cherasco,  so  that  there  could  hardly 
be  suffident  grounds  for  jealousy. 
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The  plan  was  only  one  of  the  many 
crude,  incongruous  conceptions  that 
so  constantly  emanated  from  Camot 
and  the  otlier  war  ministers  of  the 
period.  Napoleon  neither  resigned, 
nor  threatened  to  resign,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  on  this  occasion, 
as  so  many  writers  assert ;  he  simply 
contented  himself  vdth  combatmg 
the  proposal,  and  told  the  Directory 
that  the  operations  against  Borne  and 
Leghorn  could  be  undertaken  by 
detached  columns,  and  that "  one  htSi 
general  was  better  than  two  good 
ones."  To  Camot  he  explain^, — 
what  a  vrar  minister  should,  jperhaps, 
hare  known  without  such  mforma- 
tion — ^that  with  50,000  men,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  keep  the  conquered 
coontoy,  blockade  ^untua,  march  to 
Naples,  and  return  in  time  to  meet 
the  Austrians,  certain  to  advance  for 
th0  relief  of  the  fortress ;  and  that  at 
a  season  of  the  year  "  when  every 
day*s  march  would  cost  the  army 
200  men.**  The  Directory  yielded 
the  point  with  a  serio-comic  embar- 
rassment, worthy  of  notice.  "  You 
appear  to  desire.  Citizen  General,'* 
said  these  unhappy  rulers  of  empire, 
^  to  retain  the  sole  direction  of  all 
the  operations  of  the  present  cam- 
paign in  Italy.  The  Directory  has 
maturely  reflected  on  this  proposal, 
and  the  confidence  which  it  reposes 
in  your  talents  and  republican  zeal 
has  decided  the  oucstion  in  the  affir- 
mative. General  Kellerman  will  re- 
main at  Chambery.** 

Napoleon  havmg  thus  obtained 
free  hands,  determined  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  interval  of  repose  likely  to 
follow  on  the  banks  of  the  Adige, 
and  to  improve  his  relations  with  the 
Southern  States  of  Italy.  General 
Augereau  was  despatched  across  the 
Po,  to  invade  the  Papal  Legations  of 
Perrara  andBolog^na,  while  the  com- 
mander-in-chief proceeded  to  Milan, 
and  from  thence  to  Tortona.  At 
Brescia  he  already  met  the  Prince  of 
Belmonte  Pignatelli,  sent  by  the 
King  of  Naples  to  solicit  an  armis- 
tice, preparatory  to  a  n^otiation  for 
neace.  It  was  readily  granted;  the 
Neapolitan  dominions  were,  as  we 
have  just  seen,  too  distant  to  be  im- 
mediately attacked,  and  though  the 
king  bad  only  aided  the  Austrians 
with  a  small  corps  of  cavalry,  de- 
spair, or  conviction  of  the  fate  certain 
to  follow  submission^  might  drive 


him  to  make  greater  exertions;  his 
secession  from  the  alliance  was  there- 
fore a  great  point  gained  to  the 
Prench,  and  would,  besides,  leave  the 
Pope  exposed  without  aid  to  the  full 
weight  of  Republican  venffeance. 

Tne  siege  of  the  citadel  of  Milan, 
which  was  already  in  progress,  not 
requiring  the  presence  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief. Napoleon  set  out 
for  Tortona,  whence  he  despatched 
Colonel  Lames  with  1200  men,  to 
punish  the  town  of  Aquato,  and  some 
of  the  imperial  fie&  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
taken  arms  against  the  Prench.  A 
renewal  of  scenes  acted  at  Pavia  and 
Benaseo  soon  restored  tranquillity: 
the  insurjB;ent8  were  buried  beneath 
the  smokmg  ruins  of  their  dwellings, 
and  women  and  children  left  to  weep, 
in  desolation,  over  the  graves  of  those 
who  had  been  butchered  for  taking 
arms  in  their  country*s  cause. 

From  Tortona  Napoleon  proceed- 
ed to  Bologna,  where  the  first  intel- 
ligence that  greeted  him  was  worthy 
of  the  executioner  of  Pavia  and  Aqua- 
to. When  Augereau*s  division  en- 
tered the  Lotions,  a  strong  repub- 
lican spirit  numifested  itseu  among 
the  citizens  of  the  surrounding  towns. 
Reggio,  Parma,  and  Perrara,  nused 
national  guards,  and  joined  the 
Prench.  jSolog[na  went  even  farther^ 
and  declared  itself  a  free  republic 
under  the  protection  of  the  Great 
Nation.  In  the  country  districts  a 
very  different  feeling  prevailed,  and 
the  small  town  of  Lngo  made  open 
resistance,  and  a  sauauron  of  Prench 
cavalry  that  attacked  the  place  was 
repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nve  men. 
A  strong  Republican  force  was  im- 
mediately despatched  to  aven^  this 
insult ;  and,  uter  a  sharp  resistance, 
the  town  was  taken,  plundered,  and 
burned,  and  the  male  population  put 
to  the  sword  as  usual.  The  dull  and 
brutaJ  Augereau,  who  here  began  as 
a  butcher,  ultimately  to  end  as  a 
traitor,  and  under  whose  authority 
this  ruthless  deed  was  perpetrateu, 
proclaimed  it  in  the  tone  of  a  victor ; 
told  the  people  of  Romagna  what 
had  been  tne  "  fate  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  men  of  Lugo,**  and 
warned  them  *'  how  they  roused  the 
Prench  volcano."  An  Italian  writer, 
giving  an  accouut  of  the  affair  in  the 
Gazette  established  at  Bologna,  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Republl^ms,  ^n- 
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dudes  thus,  On  Saturday  moming 
the  victorious  army  re-entered  our 
dty  loaded  with  spoil,  which  was 
immediately  put  to  sale  in  the  market- 
place. The  scene  presented  all  the 
aj^pearance  of  one  of  the  richest  lairs 
witnessed  for  a  long  time."  That 
the  traffic  was  as  honourable  to  the 
bu^^  as  the  sellers,  need  hardly  be 

The  Papal  government,  unpre- 
pared for  the  war,  which  had  loi^ 
been  visibly  impending  over  their 
heads,  were  totally  unable  to  offer 
effectual  resistance,  and  after  having 
allowed  the  Austrians  to  be  driven 
out  of  Italy  for  want  of  proper  as- 
sistance, had  nothing  left  but  to  sub- 
mit on  any  terms.  The  Spanish 
ambassador  at  Rome  proceeded  to 
Buonaparte^s  head-quarters,  and  soli- 
dted  an  armistice  for  the  Pope, 
which  was  granted  on  the  foUowmg 
terms.  Ferrara,  Bologna,  and  An- 
cona,  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of 
the  French ;  his  holiness  was  to  pay 
a  contribution  of  21,000,000  of  francs, 
furnish  large  supplies  of  military 
stores^  and  surrender  a  hundred  pic- 
tures and  works  of  art,  to  be  selected 
at  the  pleasure  of  French  commission- 
ers. The  future  destroyer  of  the 
Republic  stipulated,  with  a  wretched 
affectation  of  Republican  zeal,  that 
the  busts  of  the  elder  and  younser 
Brutus  should  be  included  in  the 
number. 

From  Bologna  Napoleon  went  to 
Florence,  in  order  to  furnish  the 
Tuscans  with  an  illustration  of  Re- 
publican ^[ood  faith  and  respect  for 
neutral  rights.  Tuscany  bad  al- 
ways been  at  peace  with  France,  its 
government,  indeed,  was  the  first 
which  had  acknowledged  the  new 
Republic ;  but  this  was  not  enough  to 
secure  the  country  from  Republican 
aggression.  Under  pretence  of  march- 
ing towiurds  Rome,  General  Vaubob' 
division  entered  the  duchy;  but  the 
column  had  no  sooner  reached  Pisa, 
than,  turning  to  the  risht,  it  directed 
its  march  upon  Lie^hom,  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  seizing  any  Eng- 
lish ships  that  might  be  found  in  a 
neutral  port,  or  confiscating  any 
English  merchandise  that  might  be 
discovered  in  the  store-houses  of  the 
neutral  dty.  The  Republicims  had 
been  ouick  and  cautious  in  their 
proceedings,  but  their  conduct  was 
already  too  well  known  not  to  have 
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ezdted  suspicion;  the  English  had 
been  warned,  and  were  on  their 
guard;  the  merchant-ships  escued, 
and  little  merchandise  was  found  in 
^e  place.  To  make  amends,  how- 
ever, the  French  levied  contributions 
on  the  dty  and  district  in  a  manner 
to  ezdte  even  the  displeasure  of  Na- 
poleon, who  remcmstrated  in  strong 
terms  with  the  Government  Ck»nmis- 
doner  that  superintended  these  dis- 
ffraceful  exactions,  and  who,  it  seems, 
had  for  this  spedal  duty  scnne  autho- 
rity independent  of  the  commander- 
in-chief.  The  Grand  Duke,  unable 
to  resent  the  iiguries,  thought  it 
best  to  shew  every  attention  to  the 
spoiler:  he  invited  Napdeon  to  a 
splendid  entertainment,  and  it  is  told 
that  the  latter  repaid  the  politeness 
by  the  following  speech  deUvered  at 
the  ducal  table :  "  I  have  just  re- 
cdved  news,**  he  said,  rubbing  his 
hands  in  exultation,  informing  me 
that  the  citadel  of  Mikn  has  fallen, 
and  that  your  brother,  the  emperor, 
has  no  longer  a  foot  of  ground  in 
Italy." 

Bome  uncertainty  seems  at  this 
time  to  press  on  Ni^leon,  as  well 
as  on  the  Directory,  regarding  the 
line  of  policy  which  was  to  be  pur- 
sued towards  the  conquered  J^ro- 
vinoes.  The  government  at  Paris 
were  at  first  ea^r  to  revolutionise  all 
the  neighbounng  states  that  should 
be  subdued;  but  this  propagandist 
cooled  very  much  as  the  oppor- 
tunities for  venting  it  offered  them- 
sdves.  Whether  the  establishment 
of  republics  in  the  newly-oonquered 
provinces  would  have  been  too  d«- 
dded  a  measure  at  a  moment  when 
the  Directory  were  anxious  to  gain 
the  good- will  of  the  other  European 
governments  by  moderaticm,  and  be 
received  into  the  congr^;ation  of  the 
world*s  rulers;  to  become  the  friends 
^in  a  slkpht  way,  perhaps,  the  asso- 
ciates— of  lords  and  princes,  rather 
than  continue  the  tools  of  a  low  de- 
mocracy, it  is  difficult  to  say;  but 
though  they  still  propose  to  found 
republics,  they  pve  no  podtive 
Qiders  on  the  subject,  and  Napoleon 
acts  a  more  ambiguous  part  stilL 
In  his  prodamations  he  mvariably 
speaks  of  only  waging  war  against 
the  governments  and  not  against  the 
people ;  he  encourages  the  disaffected, 
and  leads  them  to  acts  certain  of  call- 
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vcDgeMDOt  of  their  fonner  rnlen,  but 
alwi^  stops  short  of  extreme  mea* 
sores,  and  oppresses  the  countries 
through  the  medium  of  existing  au- 
thorities. Many  have  ascribed  this 
conduct  to  deep  policy,  though  it 
was  probably  nothmg  more  than  the 
middle  course  that  men  of  medio- 
eri^,  wanting  alike  the  guidance  of 
YnA  character  and  talenta,  naturalfy 
fSul  into  when  placed  in  novel  and 
tiying  situations.  Boon  after  his  fint 
success,  he  tells  the  Directory :  "You 
must  not  reckon  upon  a  revolution 
in  Piedmont — it  wul  come  in  time; 
but  the  minds  of  the  people  are  st31 
&r  from  being  preparea  for  such  a 
change.**  In  announcing  the  occu- 
pation of  Le|;hom,  he  disapproves 
of  the  jurisdiction  assumed  by  the 
French  Commissioner  as  highly  in- 
jurious, *'unle*,**  as  he  says,  "the 
government  wish  to  adopt  the  tone 
and  policy  of  ancient  Rome,  which 


is  contrary  to  yotrr  institutions.** 
He  recommends  extreme  modera- 
tion, and  requests  that  no  threat  may 
be  thrown  out  against  any  of  the  ex- 
isting governments.  This,  however, 
bodes  Uiem  no  great  good,  for  at  the 
very  time  he  is  writing  this,  and  ac- 
cepting the  hosprtidity  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Tuscany,  he  tells  the  Di- 
rectory: "You  will,  of  course,  per- 
ceive the  impossibility  of  ultimately 
leaving  the  emperor*8  brother  in  pos- 
session of  Tuscany.**  Here  was  all  the 
plundering  spirit  of  ancient  Rome 
without  the  nigh,  direct,  and  manly 
tone  of  policy  which  shed  some  re- 
deeming lustre,  some  sparks  of  great- 
ness, and  so  many  of  glory,  over  its 
thousand  years  of  crime  and  blood- 
shed. For  the  present,  however,  the 
Florence  Museum  was  snared:  Man- 
tua had  greater  charms  tor  the  con- 
queror tfiui  even  the  Medicean  Venus 
nerselt 


Chapter  IV. 

Siege  of  Mantoa:  Advance  of  Marshal  Wurmser,  and  Battles  of  Lonati  and  Cat- 
tigKooe.— Second  Adrance  of  Marshal  Wnrmser :  Porte  of  Calliano  and  Bassano. 
—Combat  of  St.  George.^tate  and  Conduct  of  the  Contending  Parties. 


The  citadel  of  Milan  had  &llen, 
the  detached  corps  had  rejoined  the 
army,  a  powerrul  battering  train, 
with  ample  stores,  had  been  found 
at  Ferrara  and  other  places  lately 
occupied  by  the  French ;  and  it  now 
becimae  a  question  whether  Mantua 
should  be  attacked  in  form,  or  whether 
the  Austrian  army  which  was  assem- 
bling for  its  relief  should  first  be  en- 
countered. 

Beaulieu  had  resigned  command, 
and  it  was  known  that  Field- Marshal 
Wurmser,  an  old  officer  of  reputation, 
was  to  brinff  a  reinforcement  of 25,000 
men  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  Austrian 
forces  in  Italy:  the  time  fbr  his  ar- 
rival was  drawing  near,  and  Napoleon 
hesitated.  General  Chasseloup,  the 
chief  of  the  engineers,  and  an  officer 
of  great  skill,  having  however  assured 
him  that  the  fortress  could  be  reduc- 
ed in  fourteen  days  fh)m  the  opening 
of  the  batteries,  the  siefl;e  was  deter- 
mined upon.  As,  in  ail  such  cases, 
some  delay  took  place,  ground  was 
not  broken  till  the  Ist  of  July,  but 
the  works  were  then  carried  on  with 
80  much  spirit  that  the  place  was 
already  near  its  fall,  when,  on  the 
2dth,  the  arrival  of  Marshal  Wurm- 
ser caused  the  sie^  to  be  raised. 


Before  we  enter  on  the  details  of 
the  actions  we  shall  presently  have 
to  relate,  we  must  here  be  allowed  to 
point  out,  what  certainly  appears  a 
very  ^at  oversight  on  the  part  of 
Nfapolcon,  as  one  of  the  many  proofs 
which  tend  to  shew  that,  though  be- 
ing a  successful  commander,  he  was 
never  the  ^^t  and  transcendant 
military  gemus  thousands  would  force 
us  to  oelieve.  The  importance  of 
Mantua  was  sufficiently  evident;  it 
had  already  checked  his  progress  fbr 
nearly  two  months,  it  now  prevented 
him  from  entering  Germany  and  aid- 
ing the  French  armies  of  the  Rhine, 
which  were  already  pressing  back 
the  armies  of  the  Archduke  Charles 
and  General  Winterfield.  So  lone 
as  Muitua  held  out  all  the  French 
conouests  in  Italy  had  to  be  risked 
on  the  fate  of  every  battle,  for  it  waa 
perfectly  evident  that  a  defisat  sus- 
tained beneath  its  walls  would  force 
them  to  abandon  Ixmibardy,  where 
they  had  no  stronghold  of  conse- 

?uence,  and  again  s^  shelter  in  the 
Uviera  of  (renoa,  behind  the  Mari- 
time Alps.  While  Mantua  was  un- 
subdued the  French  could  gain  no- 
thing by  victory,  nor,  as  chance 
proved,  by  a  succession  of  vktori^, 
except  the  precious  time  necessary 
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for  reducing  that  important  strong- 
hold ;  the  question  then  is,  Could  not 
the  object  itself  have  been  gained 
within  a  time  that  admitted  orbeing 
fairly  calculated,  and  >dthout  placing 
the  fate  of  the  whole  campaign  on 
every  cast  of  the  blood-reeking  dice 
of  war  P  We  think  the  object  could 
have  been  so  gained;  and  by  the 
simple  process  of  returning  to  the 
old  practice  of  covering  the  oi)e- 
ratious  of  the  siege  by  lines  and  cir- 
cumvallation.  That  such  lines  have 
been  entirely  exploded  in  modem 
times  proves  nothing ;  in  war  every 
tiling  depends  upon  circumstances, 
and  what  may  be  wise  conduct  at  one 
moment  may  chance  to  be  extreme 
folly  at  another :  and  here  we  think 
such  lines  would  have  been  extreme 
wisdom ;  nor  do  we  know  that  modern 
names  stand  so  very  high  as  to  make 
ns  discard,  by  the  mere  weight  of 
occasional  nractice,  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  Conde,  Turenne,  Eugene, 
and  Montecucoli.  These  command- 
ers would  all  have  resorted  to  such 
lines,  and  in  the  countless  number 
of  sieges  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  we  only  re- 
collect three  instances  of  the  pro- 
tecting entrenchments  having  been 
forced.  The  instances  are  Arras, 
Valenciennes,  Turin,  where  the  lines 
were  very  extensive  and  the  de- 
fenders few  in  number.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  idle  bravado 
scorn  of  field-works  set  up  by 
military  men  in  modem  times,  but 
the  instances  of  such  works  having 
been  stormed  are,  nevertheless,  ex- 
tremely few.  Frederick  II.,  with 
only  60,000  men,  arrested  150,000 
Austrians  and  Russians,  before  the 
lines  of  Bunzelwitz;  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  fortified  position  of 
Torres- vedras  was  respected  by 
the  soldiers  who  had  overrun  Eu- 
rope; and  General  Jackson*s  lines 
at  New  Orleans  proved  what  even 
untrained  soldiers  can  effect  be- 
hind good  breastworks.  The  mili- 
tary profession  begin  to  discover, 
late  as  the  dbcovery  is,  that  modem 
infantry  can  only  shoot  down  their 
adversaries,  and  that  slowly  enough 
too;  firing  is  their  only  mode  of 
fighting,  close  combats  being  altoge- 
ther unknown.  The  natural  con- 
clusion is,  that  those  who  stand  be- 
hind good  entrenchments  have  a 
great  and  decisive  advantage  over 


those  who  assail  such  defences ;  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  Wunnser*8 
50,000  Austrians  would  have  at- 
tacked, or  made  any  impression  on, 
lines  of  circumvallation  thrown  up 
in  the  most  favourable  situation  for 
such  works,  having  an  extent  of  only 
8000  yards,  and  defended  by  44,000 
French  infantry,  the  best  then  known 
in  Europe,  and  against  whom  the 
Austrians  had  always  fought  to  dis- 
advantage in  the  field.  That  the 
Austrians  might  have  overrun  the 
open  country  if  they  had  found  the 
French  posted  within  such  lines, 
would  have  signified  little.  As 
stated,  the  town  was  near  its  fall 
when  they  arrived,  and  the  French 
could  easily,  in  the  fertile  plains 
of  Lombardy,  have  collected  sup- 
plies for  the  maintenance  of  the 
troops  during  the  few  days  the  army 
would  have  been  confined  within 
the  entrenchments.  General  Clause- 
witz,  a  writer  of  high  ability  and  a 
warm  defender  of  Napoleon,  who 
mentions  this  plan  as  feasible,  says 
that  it  is  now  easy,  judging  after  the 
event,  and  looking  back  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  campaign,  to  discover 
the  advantages  that  would  have  re- 
sulted from  the  measure.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  trae,  but  every  ordinary 
judge  in  such  matters  can  now  see  the 
advantages,  and  though  such  a  per- 
son mi^bt  not  have  observed  them 
at  the  time,  a  man  of  genius  should 
then  have  seen  them ;  foresight  and 
the  power  of  taking  a  wide  and  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  operations  in 
progress  being  the  very  attributes  by 
which  such  a  character  is  distin- 
guished. Had  Napoleon  been  the 
ereat  man  his  eulogists  wish  to  prove 
him,  he  would  have  discovered  these 
advantages,  particularly  so  as  his 
professional  education  had  made  him 
familiar  with  the  subject;  but  he 
shewed  himself  here,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  a  mere  dependant  on 
the  gallantn^  of  his  soldiers:  his 
army  was  of  the  bravest,  and  it  ef- 
fected great  things. 

We  must  now  say  a  few  words  of 
the  theatre  of  war  on  which  were  per- 
formed the  most  extraordinary  series 
of  actions  recorded  in  military  his- 
tory,— actions,  the  conduct  and  result 
of  which,  if  properly  related  and 
brought  out,  should  prove  as  in- 
stmctive  to  statesman  as  to  soldiers. 

The  line  of  front  which  the  French 
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had  to  defend  affaint  an  Austrian 
armj  attempting  tne  relief  of  Mantua, 
extended  from  Legnano  on  the  Adige, 
below  Terona,  to  I^onato,  situated 
a  few  miles  south  of  the  south- 
western extremity  of  tlie  Laiee  of 
Guda.  As  the  distance  from  right 
to  left  did  not  exceed  forty  miles,  two 
marches  were  sufficient  to  assemble 
the  troops  on  any  point  of  the  posi- 
tion, ana  the  nature  of  the  country 
throws  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
any  attack  directed  a^iinst  the  line 
of  defence.  Tlie  Lake  of  Garda, 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  from 
three  to  ten  in  breath,  falls  from 
the  north,  almost  perpendicularly. 


noon  the  left  of  the  line,  and  breaks 
all  direct  approach  from  that  quarter. 
To  the  eastward,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  lake,  runs  the  Adige,  leaving 
only  a  mountainous  isthmus,  of  from 
five  to  ten  miles  in  breadth,  between 
its  waters  and  those  of  the  lake, 
opposite  the  southern  extremity  of 
which  the  river  issues  from  the 
mountains,  and  bending  to  the  east- 
ward, continues  that  course  till  it 
falls  into  the  Adriatic ;  thus  covering 
by  its  easterly  course  the  right  of  the 
French  position,  even  as  its  southern 
course  heli>ed  to  break  any  onset 
directed  against  the  front  and  centre 
of  that  position. 


10  MILES 

I  1 


LEONANO 


Between  Legnano  and  the  Adri- 
atic the  oountr^  is  so  marshy  and  in- 
tersected by  canals,  rivers,  and  water- 
eourses,  as  to  be  very  nearly  im- 
passable for  an  army  adyancing  in  the 
nioe  of  an  enemy ;  besides,  by  di- 
verging so  far  to  the  left,  an  army 
marchmg  from  Germany  to  the  relief 
of  Mantua  would  naturally  abandon 
its  own  basis  of  operation,  expose  itself 
to  be  attacked  m  the  rear,  and  cut 
off  from  its  proper  line  of  communi- 
cation. In  like  manner,  an  army  ad- 
yancing to  the  westward  of  the  Lake 
of  Grarda  would  diverge  too  far  to 
the  right  of  its  basis  of  operation,  and 
enose  itself  to  be  cut  off  by  seeing  its 
left  flank  turned,  though  the  country  is 


far  more  practicable  in  that  direction. 
It  was  only  fhnn  L^ano  to  Lonato, 
therefore,  that  the  French  were  as- 
sailable, and  posted  behind  the  ob- 
stacles mentioned,  th^r  could  move 
with  the  ffr^test  facility  along  the 
whole  of  tneir  field  of  operation,  an 
advantage  that  far  more  than  out- 
weighed the  numerical  superiority  of 
their  adversaries.  The  French  army 
was  about  46,000  effective  men ;  of 
these  10,000  or  11,000  remained 
under  General  Serruier  to  observe 
Mantua,  leaving,  by  French  accounts, 
33,000  disposable  for  the  approaching 
contest.  Wurmser  brought  46,000 
men  into  the  field,  a  force  which 
Napoleon  and  his  biographers  have 
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augmented  in  the  most  shameM 
manner.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Na- 
poleon,  Tol.  i.  p.  8,  and  in  Las  Cases, 
vol.  ii.  page  152,  the  strength  of  the 
Austrians  is  stated  at  100,000  men, 
including  15,000  in  Mantua,  leaving 
l^apoleon,  with  his  thirty  odd  thou- 
sand soldiers,  to  encounter  85,000 
enemies  in  the  field.  In  the  third 
volume  of  the  Memoirs^  Wurmser's 
army  is  estimated  at  80,000,  includ- 
ing the  effecUve  garrison  of  Mantua, 
leaving  the  marshal  a  superiority 
of  only  40,000  in  the  field ;  hut  in 
the  fourth  volimie  of  the  Memoirs^ 
page  323,  we  again  find  the  Aus- 
trians between  70,000  and  80,000  in 
the  field,  giving  them  a  superiority 
of  40,000  or  50,000  over  the  French. 
And  to  a  great  extent  these  extra- 
vagancies have  actually  found  their 
way  into  history. 

The  storm  which,  during  the 
month  of  July,  had  been  gatnerii^ 
in  the  Tyrol,  now  burst  forth,  and, 
like  loosened  avalanche  fVom  Alpine 
height,  rolled  down  in  fury  on  the 
plains  of  Lombardy.  But  its  strength 
was  soon  broken,  and  the  mass 
striking  affainst  the  obstacles  already 
mentioned  was  splintered  into  frag- 
ments at  the  very  outset  of  its  course. 
The  right  division  of  Wurmser's 
army,  consisting  of  15,000  men,  com- 
manded by  General  Quasdanowitch, 
advanced  by  the  western  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Garda;  the  centre  co- 
lumn, under  the  field-marshal  him- 
self, followed  the  mountain-road, 
over  the  isthmus  between  the  lake 
and  the  Adige ;  while  General  Me- 
las,  with  the  left  division,  was  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  These 
two  divisions^  forming  together  3 1 ,000 
men,  were  rafi&cienUy  near  to  lend 
each  other  support,  out  could  only 
come  into  communication  with  the 
riffht  division  on  the  southern  shores 
of  the  lak^  that  is,  exactly  on 
the  front  of  the  French  position ; 
an  error  which  proved  the  source 
t>f  all  the  disasters  tiiat  followed. 
Whether  the  object  of  this  sepa- 
ration was  to  avoid  crowding  the 
whole  army  on  the  roads  leading  over 
Monte  Baldo,  and  through  the  val- 
ley of  the  Adige,  or  to  cut  off  the 
retreat  of  the  I'rench  to  Milan — ^plan- 
ning already  how  to  au^;ment  the 
results  of  a  victory  before  it  had  been 
achieved — ^it  is  impossible  to  say ; 
though  the  danger  of  the  arrange- 
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ment  most  have  been  evident  from 
the  first. 

Massena,  with  his  division,  occu- 
pied the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and  the 
isthmus  between  that  river  and  the 
lake:  his  advanced  posts  were  in 
fhront  of  Bivoli,  on  the  road  leading 
over  Monte  Eialdo.  Here  he  was 
attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  29th 
July,  and  though  it  could  not  be 
intended  that  a  smgle  division  should 
oppose  the  advance  of  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army,  he  made  se- 
rious resistance,  and  was  driven  back 
to  Piovani,  having  lost  several  pieces 
of  artillery  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  men  in  killed,  wounded,  and 
prisoners.  On  the  western  shore  of 
the  lake  the  Austrians  were  also 
successful ;  and  while  Wurmser  was 
forcing^  back  Massena,  General  Quas- 
danowitch was  driving  the  French 
from  Salo  and  Brescia,  inflictiBg 
some  loss  upon  them  at  both  places. 
At  Salo  an  entire  French  battalion 
was  cut  off,  and  forced  to  take  refuge 
in  an  old  castle  near  the  town;  but 
such  was  the  gallant  spirit  by  which 
the  Republican  troops  were  then  ani« 
mated,  that,  though  destitute  of  pro- 
visions, they  defended  their  post  for 
eight-and-u>rty  hours  against  the 
vfmy  superior  force  by  which  they 
were  assailed.  A  single  battalion, 
however,  could  not  arrest  an  army, 
and  every  thing  seemed  to  proper 
for  the  Austrians. 

And  here  we  come  upon  one  of 
these  circumstances  in  Napoleon*8 
history  which  hii  followers  have 
been  so  anxious  to  keep  out  of  sight, 
and  which,  but  for  his  subsequent 
quarrel  with  General  Augereau,would 
never,  perhaps,  have  be^  very  gene- 
rally known.  The  advantages  gained 
by  the  Austrians  on  the  29th  were 
of  no  decisive  nature;  their  armies 
had  not  effected  a  junction;  they  had 
struck  no  serious  blow  against  the 
French  divisions,  which  they  had  at- 
tacked, and  had  carried  no  position  of 
the  lightest  importance ;  the  French 
had  lost  some  time,  and  nothing 
more;  and  yet  we  find  that  Napo- 
leon was  so  dispirited  by  the  state  of 
afiairs,  so  broken  down  and  destitute 
of  all  power  of  acting  and  deciding, 
that  at  a  council  of  war,  held  at  Ro- 
verbello  on  the  SOth,  he  could  come 
to  no  resolution,  and  spoke  <mly  of 
retiring  across  the  Bo.  It  was  <m 
the  urgent  remonstrance  of  Auge- 
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lesc^  that  the  rmhttkn  of  marching 
against  the  enemy  was  adopted.  The 
upholders  of  Buonaparte  have,  of 
course,  denied  the  accuracy  of  this 
statement,  declaring  that  the  com- 
mander-in-chief was  only  desirous  of 
tryinff  the  resolution  of  his  generals ; 
but  tne  conduct  ascribed  to  him 
tallies  so  much  with  his  behayiour 
on  other  occasions,  that  we  cannot 
possibly  doubt  its  accuracy,  especially 
as  the  excuse  offered  by  his  friends 
is  a  puerility  unfit  to  impose  eyen 
upon  children. 

The  necessary  materials  for  a  very 
elear  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
series  of  actions,  known  under  the 
general  name  of  the  battle  of  Cas- 
t^lione,  of  which  we  have  now  to 
give  a  brief  view,  are  unfortunately 
still  wanting :  the  French  statements 
are  as  destitute  of  truth  as  of  con- 
sistency; and  the  Austrian  confiden- 
tial reports,  which  throw  so  much 
light  on  other  parts  of  the  campaign, 
are  extremely  aeficient  regarding  this 
particular  act  of  the  drama.  We 
shall,  therefore,  state  only  what  may 
now  be  considered  as  fairly  authen- 
ticated, without  attempting  to  recon- 
cile some  apparent  contramctions. 

There  being  no  possibility  of  co- 
yering  the  si^  of  Mantua  against 
both  the  Austrian  corps  advancing 
to  its  relief;  and  the  tune  necessary 
for  savinff  the  battering  train  hav- 
ing been  lost  by  indecision,  no  alter- 
native remain^  but  to  leave  things 
as  they  were,  and  to  march  against 
the  enemy*s  columns  that  were  threat- 
ening the  communication  with  Mi- 
Ian:  it  was  the  nearest,  and  was 
probaUy  known  to  be  the  weakest 
also.  Parks,  stores,  guns,  and  works, 
were  abandoned  with  the  utmost  pre- 
dpitation;  and  on  the  evening  of 
ths  30th  the  whole  army  crossed 
the  Minei0^  imd,  leaving  behind  only 
two  rear-guards  tmder  General  Fi- 
geoQ  and  Y alette,moved  on  to  confront 
General  Quasdano witch.  He  was 
soon  found,  for  on  the  31st  the  ad- 
vanced corps  of  the  two  armies  en- 
cotmtered  at  Lonato.  Fortune  at 
first  smiled  upon  the  Austrians,  but 
the  augmentin^r  number  of  the  Re- 
public^ having  soon  convinced 
Qnaadanowitch  that  he  had  the  whole 
neneh  army  to  deal  with,  he  fell 
back  to  Gfravardo.  While  this  com- 
bat was  in  progress  in  the  centre. 
General  Souret  was  despatched  to 
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Salo,  to  reliere  General  Gnyenx; 
who,  with  his  brave  battahon,  ^stOl 
defended  himself  in  the  old  castle  at 
the  entrance  of  that  town :  here  also 
the  French  were  successfrd,  and  hav- 
ing liberated  their  countr^en,  they 
fell  back  on  the  main  body  of  their 
army.  The  fruits  of  these  victories, 
though  not  great,  were  risked  by  a 
most  unaccountable  march.  Taking 
with  him  two  divisions  of  his  army. 
Napoleon  set  out  late  at  niffht  on 
the  31st  for  Brescia,  where  he  ar- 
rived at  eight  o*dock  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Having  dispersed  the 
few  Austrian  picquets  who  were  found 
in  the  place,  he  returned  to  Monte 
Chiaro  on  the  2d  of  Auj^ust ;  the  in- 
activity of  his  adversaries  saved  him 
from  the  consequences  of  this  &l8e 
movement. 

During  these  operations,  Wurm- 
ser,  who  seems  to  have  advanced 
very  slowly,  reached  Mantua,  which 
he  enterea  on  the  1st  of  August. 
Finding  the  si^  raised,  the  artillery 
abandoned,  and  every  thing  left  in 
a  manner  indicating  a  confused  and 
hasty  retreat  on  the  part  of  the  ene- 
my, the  field-marshal  concluded  that 
the  victory  was  already  achieved, 
and  that  its  fruits  only  had  to  be 
gathered  in.  Ue,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  with  sending  some 
troops  of  the  garrison  to  pursue  Ge- 
neral Scrruier's  division,  which  had 
taken  the  direction  of  Borgoforte, 
while  General  Liptay,  with  one  of 
the  corps  of  the  liberating  army,  was 
despatched  a<»'oss  the  Mmcio,  to  fall 
upon  any  of  the  enemv*i  troops  which 
might  still  be  found  in  that  direc- 
tion. It  was  only  on  the  evening  of 
the  2d  of  Au^t  that  Wurmser  re- 
ceived the  tidings  of  the  check  expe- 
rienced by  Quasdanowitch — a  delay 
easily  accounted  for,  since  the  French 
army  now  interposed  between  the 
two  Austrian  divisions.  But  even 
yet  there  might  have  been  hope,  had 
there  been  energy  and  activity.  Ge- 
neral Liptay  had  crossed  the  Mlndo 
on  the  1st ;  on  the  2d  he  fell  in  with 
the  French  rear-suards  under  Ge- 
nerals Pigeon  and  Valette ;  the  first 
effected  its  retreat  in  some  sort  of 
order,  but  the  second  was  completely 
routed  and  dispersed  at  Castiglione, 
the  fugitives  carrying  the  alarm  even 
to  Monte  Chiaro,  where  Napoleon 
had  just  arrived  after  his  march  to 
Brescia.  The  French^had  hitherto 
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been  striking  towards  the  west,  and 
the  hard  blow  which  now  hit  them 
came  directly  from  the  east :  had  it 
been  struck  by  the  whole  of  AVurm- 
ser*8  army,  instead  of  a  siucrle  divi- 
sion, it  would  have  proved  nnal  and 
decisive;  nothing  could  then  have 
saved  the  Repubucans.  But  fortune 
still  wavered,  and  skill  having  been 
about  equal  on  both  sides,  it  was 
only  by  an  additional  pouring  out  of 
eallant  blood,  that  the  scales  of  either 
host  could  be  made  to  sink. 

Napoleon  believing,  it  would  seem, 
that  he  had  inflicted  a  serious  loss 
on  Quasdanowitch  in  the  action  of 
the  31st,  thought  it  sufficient,  afler 
having  given  me  enemy  three  days* 
res^te,  to  send  the  divisions  of 
General  Despinois,  Guyeux,  and 
D*Al]emagne,  making  in  all  about 
8000  men,  in  pursuit  of  the  van- 
quished. Castiglione  had  to  be  re- 
taken, a  service  for  which  Au^reau*s 
division,  and  the  cavalry  under  Ge- 
neral Kilmaine,  were  destined.  Na- 
poleon himself,  with  Massena*s  divi- 
sion, and  his  other  reserves,  remained 
near  Lonato,  ready  to  act  according  to 
circumstances.  This  army  was  thus  to 
act  on  two  opposite  points ;  Augereau, 
in  his  attack  on  Castiglione,  laced  to 
the  south-east  the  troops  sent  in  pur- 
suit of  Quasdanowitch  to  the  north- 
west. In  their  attack  on  Castiglione 
the  French  were  successful :  Liptay 
was  forced  to  leave  the  place  after  a 
long  and  severe  struggle ;  but  against 
Quasdanowitch  they  were,  at  first, 
less  fortunate. 

This  general,  though  checked  in 
the  action  of  the  31st,  had  not  been 
defeated,  and  naturally  considered  it 
his  duty  to  make  an  effort  to  join  his 
commander  on  the  Mincio,  or  to  aid 
him  in  his  attack  on  the  French 
arm^,  which,  owing  to  the  firing  at 
Castiglione  on  the  previous  day,  he 
might,  perhaps,  think  in  progress: 
fatal  as  the  resolution  proved,  we 
can  hardly  blame  the  spint  that  sug- 
gested it.  He  was,  therefore,  in  full 
advance  from  Gavardo,  beyond  which 
he  had  never  retreated,  when  he  fell 
in  with  his  pursuers.  The  corps  of 
Despinois  and  D'Allemagne,  too  weak 
to  resist  the  Austrian  superiority, 
were  instantly  overthrown,  and,  as  it 
seems,  completely  dispersed ;  but  Ge- 
neral Guyeux'  corps  marching  on  the 
road  to  Salo,  to  the  right  of  the  one 
by  which  the  Austrians  were  advan- 
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cing,  passed  the  hostile  columns  and 
reached  that  place  in  safety :  having 
met  with  little  or  no  opposition,  they 
were  thus  in  rear  of  the  foe,  and  the 
fortune  of  battle,  in  which  they  took 
no  share,  was  to  decide  whether  they 
were  to  be  cut  off  themselves,  or  to 
aid  in  cutting  off  others. 

Quasdanowitch,  ignorant  or  un- 
mindful of  the  march  of  this  feeble 
corps,  followed  up  his  success,  at- 
tacked and  carried  Lonato,  making 
prisoner  General  Pigeon,  who  com- 
manded the  troops  stationed  there, 
and  captured  part  of  the  artill<!ry  of 
]V(assena*s  division.  Affairs  were  in 
this  dangerous  position  when  Napo- 
leon arrived  from  St.  Marco  with 
the  rest  of  Mas8ena*s  troops,  and 
restored  the  action.  Here  again  the 
fronts  were  inverted :  the  Austrians, 
who  had  taken  Lonato,  were  obliged 
to  fiice  to  the  right  about,  to  the 
westward  from  whence  they  had 
come,  to  oppose  these  new'adversaries ; 
and  Napoleon^  instead  of  striving  to 
cut  off  their  retreat,  seems,  as  far  as 
accounts  are  intelligible,  to  have 
forced  his  way  through  their  centre, 
and  to  have  regained  his  original 
front,  leaving  them  their  line  of  re- 
treat perfectly  open.  This  breaking 
through  the  enemy*s  line  has  been 
pnused  as  a  very  splendid  manoeuvre 
by  all  historians  and  biographers; 
of  its  real  consequences,  nowever, 
they  say  nothing.  The  Austrians, 
however,  made  the  most  of  it,  find- 
ing themselves  outnumbered,  and  re- 
ceiving no  intelligence  of  Wurmser's 
army ;  hearing,  perhaps,  the  fire  re- 
ceding from  Castiglione,  instead  of 
advancing,  they  fell  back  b^  the 
same  road  they  had  come,  without 
beine  molested  m  their  retreat :  three 
battalions  of  the  left  wing  were  se- 
parated from  the  main  body;  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  forced  to^rrender 
on  the  following  day. 

This  is  a  brief  and  very  imperfect 
outline  of  the  operations  of  the  3d  of 
August;  for,  besides  the  actions  of 
Lonato  and  Castiglione,  several  others 
were  fought  on  various  points  with 
different  success.  But  we  have  no 
perfect  account  of  them.  Napoleon*s 
report  to  the  Directory,  written  alter 
the  final  battle  of  Castiglione,  evinces 
only  a  most  extraordinary  confusion 
of  ideas,  and  an  inability  to  give  even 
a  clear  account  of  what  had  passed 
under  his  own  eyes :  all  the  events 
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had  heen  so  mnch  in  his  fkyonr,  that 
there  could  be  no  object  in  mystify- 
mg  their  prepress,  Imd  he  possessed 
the  power  of  describing  them  in  an 
intelligible  manner.  Where  the  ideas 
are  dear,  it  is  not  likdy  that  the 
writing  will  be  obscure. 

But  Fortune's  scales  still  remained 
balanced,  notwithstanding  the  suc- 
cess we  have  described;  though  a 
Tictory  was  evidently  leaning  to- 
wards the  side  of  the  French.  Quas- 
danowitch*s  corps  might  now  be 
considered  as  fairly  disposed  of ;  and 
even  the  main  army  under  Wurmser 
was  no  lonfi^r  intapt,  since  Liptay*s 
division  had  been  repulsed  from  Cas- 
tiglione.  The  fate  of  battle  was, 
however,  to  be  tried  anew,  and  both 
parties  employed  the  4th  of  August 
to  collect  all  their  strength  for  the 
approQchinff  combat. 

During  the  interval  an  additional 
^ce  of  good  fortune  befell  the  French. 
The  three  Austrian  battalions  sepa- 
rated from  their  main  body  on  the 
previous  day,  had  attempted  to  retire 
by  the  road  to  Salo.  Finding  it, 
as  we  have  related,  occupied  by  the 
troops  of  General  Guyenx,  they  re- 
turned, and  endeavoured  to  make 
their  way  along  the  southern  shores 
of  the  lake,  in  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  some  of  Wurmser's  division. 
Strangdy  enough  they  reached  Lo- 
nato  without  hinderance;  and  not 
knowiuff  how  matters  stood,  sum- 
moned Uie  French  to  surrender.  Na- 
poleon himself  was  in  the  place  with 
a  brigade  of  Massena's  division,  which 
was  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  he 
treated  this  summons  as  an  insult 
offered  to  the  commander-in-chief  of 
an  armv  in  the  midst  of  his  troops, 
and  ordered  the  Austrians  instantly 
to  lay  down  their  arms  or  to  take 
the  ctmsequenoes.  From  the  frag- 
ments of  three  dispersed  battalions, 
ignorant  of  their  situation,  little 
could  be  expected ;  they  complied,  and 
surrendered  to  the  number  of  about 
1000  men ;  they  had  three  pieces  of 
artillery  with  them.  The  storv  of 
4000  men  havinff  been  capturea  by 
Napoleon,  attended  only  by  his  staff 
and  a  small  escort — of  the  deception 
practised  upon  the  Austrian  officer, 
who  was  led  blindfolded  into  an  open 
village,  as  if  carrying  a  summons  to 
a  besi^Bied  fortress,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  idle  fictions  only  calculated 
to  amuse  unreflecting  credulity. 


The  great  error  of  the  Auttriant 
here  was  to  summon  the  French; 
their  only  chance  would  have  been  a 
sudden  onset  before  the  astonished 
enemy  could  re-collect  themselves, 
and  observe  the  small  number  of  the 
assailants,  for  confusion  always  mag- 
nifies the  foe.  Such  an  attempt  suc- 
ceeded at  D^o,  and  might,  perhaps, 
have  succeeded  here,  though  tne 
chances  were  infinitely  less  promis- 
ing; but  military  history  is  full  of 
instances  shewing  how  readily  For- 
tune smiles  on  those  who  trust  boldly 
and  blindly  to  her  favour. 

The  final  action  between  the  main 
armies  was  fought  on  the  5th,  near 
Castiglione.  Wurmser  brought,  as  we 
now  know,  less  than  20,000  men  into 
the  field ;  Napoleon,  who  was  joined 
by  Serruier*s  division  during  the 
combat,  had  about  30,000  men.  The 
Austrians  had  thrown  up  some  field- 
redoubts  to  cover  their  left  fiaiik,  and 
the  capture  of  these  works  seems  to 
have  been  attended  with  a  heavy  lost 
to  the  French ;  on  other  points,  the 
battle  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
very  obstinately  contested.  Ser- 
ruier*s  division  having,  by  a  rapid 
march,  evaded  the  corps  of  Greneral 
Messaroa,  appeared  so  unexpectedly 
in  the  rear  of  the  Austrians,  that 
Marshal  Wurmser  himself  was^  for  a 
moment,  in  danger  of  being  taken : 
his  second  line  was  obliged  to  make 
front  against  this  new  enemy  who 
was,  in&ed,  arrested  in  his  progress. 
But  the  flank  movement  was  evi- 
dently a  signal  for  the  rest  of  the 
French  army  to  press  on,  and  the 
Austrians,  considering  themselves 
unable  to  sustain  a  combined  and 
renewed  onset,  retired  in  good  order, 
and  without  being  pursued.  They 
had  lost,  besides  twenty  pieces  of  ar- 
tillery, 3000  men  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  prisoners.  Wurmser,  having  re- 
victualled  Mantua,  and  augmented 
the  garrison  to  15,000  men,  retired 
gradually  into  the  Tyrol;  he  had 
Tost,  in  all,  16,400  men  and  71  pieces 
of  artillery  during  the  expedition. 
The  French  confess  to  have  lost  7000 
men.  In  the  Memoirs  of  Napoleon, 
vol.  i.  p.  8,  the  Austrian  loss  is  stated 
at  40,000  men. 

The  boundless  admiration  and  as- 
tonishment excited  in  Europe  by  the 
termination  of  this  second  act  of  the 
Italian  drama,  caused  the  world  to 
overlook  the  most  essential  feature  of 
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the  whole  transaction.  LoBt  in  won- 
der of  what  is  termed  the  resplendent 
genins  of  Napoleon,  and  looking  in 
scorn  on  his  unhappy  adversary,  they 
forgot  that  the  despised  and  defeated 
commander  —  whose  many  errors 
were,  no  doubt,  evident  enough  — 
was,  nevertheless,  the  one  who  had 
princii^ly  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and  obtained  the  greatest  share  of 
advantages  for  the  cause  which  he 
support^;  and  yet  such  is  the  fact. 
Mantua  was  within  a  few  days  of  its 
iall  when  Wurmser*s  advance  com- 
menced ;  he  raised  the  siege  and  cap- 
tured the  battering  train,  which 
could  not  be  renewed,  and  thus 
placed  all  possibilitv  of  reducing  the 
fortress,  except  by  the  tedious  process 
of  blodcade,  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. To  have  counterbalanced  this 
advantage  gained  by  the  Austrians, 
Napoleon  ought  to  have  achieved 
sucn  a  victory  over  Wurmser  as  to 
have  laid  the  Tyrol  and  Germany 
itself  open  to  invasion ;  but  no  sucn 
victory  was  gained,  whatever  the 
French  may  assert  to  the  contrary, 
for  their  army  was  for  the  next  six 
months  chained  down  to  the  banks  of 
the  Adige. 

The  conduct  of  the  Austrians 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  very 
unaccountable.  Their  object  was 
to  relieve  Mantua,  to  beat  the 
French,  and  reconquer  Italy.  The 
Bimplest  mode  of  effecting  this — and 
the  simplest  is  always  the  best  in  war 
— certamly,  was  to  keep  their  army 
together  and  fight  a  general  action, 
in  which  their  superiority  gave  them 
the  best  chance  of  success.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  they  sought  to  gain  their 
object  by  strategicd  movements — as 
it  was  in  part  mned  by  the  raising 
of  the  siege  of  Mantul^  it  was  their 
evident  interest  to  avoid  the  battles 
of  Lonato  and  Castiglione — which 
would  have  been  easy — ^to  have  fallen 
back  before  tiie  main  force  of  the 
French,  and  acted  on  the  plan  after- 
wards followed  in  1818.  But  they 
wished,  it  seems,  to  secure  great  re- 
sults from  victory  before  it  was 
achieved ;  tried  to  cut  off  the  retreat 
of  their  yet  unvanquished  enemies ; 
thought,  no  doubt,  of  making  the 
French  divide  the  forces,  forgetting 
that  they  commenced  by  dividing 
their  own.  They  seem  not  to  have 
recollected  that  in  war  the  greatest 
results  are  only  to  be  purchased  by 


the  greatest  risks;  and  here  all  the 
success  achieved  by  the  first  move- 
ments was  lost  by  fighting  battles  no 
longer  necessary,  and  with  divided 
forces  vastly  in&rior  to  the  collected 
body  of  the  enemy. 

Notwithstanding  this  failure,  the 
most  brilliant  success  was  still 
within  reach  of  the  Austrians  had 
the  cabinet  of  Vienna  known  how 
to  avail  itself  of  the  fkvourable 
circumstances  which  shall  be  shewn 
farther  on :  at  present  we  must  re- 
sume the  thread  of  military  opera- 
tions, noticing  only,  by  a  few  words, 
the  events  tnat  nappened  bcjrond 
the  sphere  of  the  theatre  of  war  on 
which  we  are  engaged;  but  which 
exercised,  nevertheless,  some  influ- 
ence on  Uie  result  of  the  campaign. 

The  States  of  Italy  remained  tran- 
quil during  the  operations  round 
Mantua ;  the  success  of  the  Austrians 
had  been  too  transitory  to  encoura^ 
either  people  or  governments  to  nse 
against  the  French,  who  were  now 
beginning  to  be  universally  disliked 
by  all  ranks  and  classes.  It  was  only 
at  Ferrara  that  Cardinal  Matei  ven- 
tured to  call  upon  the  people  to  take 
arms,  which  had  so  soon  to  be  laid 
down  again.  When  after  the  battle  of 
Castiglione  the  warlike  prelate  was 
brought  before  Buonaparte  to  answer 
for  his  conduct,  he  only  uttered  the 
word  ^peccavi^^  and  the  conqueror, 
satisfied  with  victory,  was  content  to 
order  him  a  penance  of  seven  days' 
prayer  and  fasting  in  a  convent. 

In  Germany  the  Republicans  had 
made  great  progress;  the  armies  of 
Morcau  and  Jourdan  had,  at  the 
moment  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
reached  the  height  of  Ratisbon ;  they 
had  been  victorious  m  every  action, 
and  all  attempts  to  arrest  their  ad- 
vance had  completely  fidled.  The 
Archduke  Charles  proposed,  indeed, 
to  avail  himself  of  the  distance  that 
separated  the  two  hostile  armies,  the 
one  of  which  was  in  Swabia,  the 
other  in  Franconia,  and  to  strike 
a  blow  with  his  combined  force 
against  one  of  them  before  the  other 
could  come  to  its  aid ;  but  this  was 
only  a  project  in  contemplation,  the 
result  of  which  could  not  be  de- 
pended upon ;  while  actual  reverses 
were  suftered  in  every  quarter.  On 
one  hand,  the  government  of  Saxony 
and  the  States  of  Swabia  were  for- 
saking the  Austriani^use,  and  with- 
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drawing  their  troops  firom  the  arch- 
duke*8  army;  on  the  other,  Spain 
waa  signing  an  ofTensiye  and  defen- 
sive aluance  vnth  France ;  a  measure 
that  could  hardlj  fail  to  have  some 
weight  with  the  governments  of 
Italv.  England,  though  enj;aged  in 
a  liie-and-death  contest,  was  ignorant 
how  a  great  war  should  be  car- 
ried on;  and  instead  of  striking 
at  the  vital  points  of  an  adversary^ 
power,  frittered  awav  her  forces  in 
pony  efforts  directed  against 
viands  and  distant  colonies,  leaving 
her  ally  unsupported  in  the  field  at 
the  very  time  when  a  small  and  effi- 
cient army,  employed  on  the  coast  of 
Italy,  might  have  produced  the  most 
decuive  events  in  favour  of  the 
general  cause. 

The  French  ^vemment  no  sooner 
heard  of  the  victories  achieved  near 
Mantua  than  they  immediately  urged 
upon  Napoleon  the  expediency  of 
fol  lowing  the  Austrians  into  the 
Tyrol,  and  completing  their  destruc- 
tion. "  If  General  Wurmser  obtains 
any  respite,**  they  say,  "he  will  be 
able  to  detach  troops  which,  joined 
to  the  force  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
may  possibly  fall  upon  the  army  of 
the  Rhine,  and  combat  it  with  suc- 
cess.** Nothing  could  be  more  stra- 
t^cally  correct  than  this  view,  and 
the  wonder  is,  that,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  the  Austrians  did  not  per- 
ceive the  great  advantage  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Tyrol  then  gave  them. 
Napoleon,  however,  instead  of  com- 
plying with  the  plan  of  the  Direc- 
tory, nas  a  project  of  his  own:  he 
wishes  to  march  on  Trieste,  to  destroy 
that  city  altogether  wiUi  its  harbour, 
and  then  penetrate  into  Germany. 
This  project,  independently  of  its 
being  m  the  regular  Vandal  style, 
promised,  as  certain  as  any  thing  can 
be  certain  in  war,  to  cause  the  total 
destruction  of  the  French  army,  and 
was,  therefore,  negatived  by  the 
Directory,  though  with  great  and 
evident  deference  for  Napoleon*8 
opinion.  While  these  discussions 
were  carrying  on,  the  armies  had,  to 
some  extent,  been  reinforced  and  re- 
eipiipped.  Straitened  as  the  Aus- 
trian government  were  in  Germany, 
they  had,  ncTertheless,  sent  about 
6000  men  into  the  Tyrol ;  some  regi- 
ments had  also  ioined  Napoleon,  so 
that  by  the  end  of  August,  at  the 
moment  when  operations  vrw  ftbout 


to  be  resumed,  the  French  army 
counted  45,000,  and  the  Aus- 
trians 40,000  men,  present  with 
their  corps.  According  to  the  i^an 
projected  for  the  advance  of  the 
Austrians,  Marshal  Wurmser  was  to 
move  along  the  valley  of  the  Brenta 
with  about  22,000  men,  and  proceed 
to  Mantua,  by  the  way  (^Verona; 
while  General  Davidowitch,  leaving 
6000  men  to  guard  the  Tyrol>  was  to 
descend  into  the  valley  of  the  Adke 
with  14,000  men,  and  take  off  the 
attention  of  the  French  from  the 
main  column  of  the  army,  or  to  at- 
tack them  if  it  could  be  done  wiUi 
advantage;  Wurmser  himself  acting 
in  like  manner,  and  threatening  the 
rear  of  the  enemy  if  they  turned 
against  Davidowitch.  It  is  perfectly 
evident  from  the  Austrian  account  of 
their  own  plan,  which  was  drawn  up 
by  General  I^auer  of  the  engineers, 
and  not  as  before  by  the  chief  of  the 
quartermaster-general*s  staff,  that  it 
emanated  alto^her  from  a  complete 
confusion  of  ideas.  Nothing  what- 
ever was  to  be  gained  by  advancing 
to  Mantua,  that  fortress  was  in  no 
danger,  and  was  not  even  besieged. 
The  only  object  to  be  attained  by  an 
advance  into  Lombardy,  was  to  drive 
the  French  away  from  before  the 

Elace,  and  to  reconouer  the  Milanese ; 
ut  this  could  only  be  effected  by 
defeating  them  in  a  decisive  battle, 
and  such  a  battle  was  not  to  be  gained 
by  divided  forces  against  the  com- 
bined forces  they  would  have  to  en- 
counter. Least  of  all  were  precarious 
manoeuvres  to  be  employed  against 
the  French,  whose  only  method  of 
war  consisted  in  marching  right  down 
upon  the  enemy  and  attacking  him  at 
once ;  striking  the  hardest  possible 
blows  at  the  nearest  and  most  acces- 
sible foe.  This  had  been  their  sys- 
tem from  the  commencement  of  the 
revolutionary  war ;  it  had  been  acted 
upon  with  wonderful  success  durii^ 
the  Italian  campaign,  and  every  addi- 
tional victory  tended  of  course  to 
give  it  force,  to  augment  the  gallant 
soldiership  of  the  men,  and  the  con- 
fidence and  spirit  of  enterprise  of  the 
commanders.  During  the  present 
operations  we  shall  see  them  display 
a  degree  of  spirit,  energy,  and  activity 
whidi  has  been  rarely  equalled,  and 
firom  which  it  would  be  uinust  to 
withhold  a  tribute  <^  the  highest 
admiration.  ^  , 
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troope  under  General  KQmain  at  Ve- 
rona, he  adranced  with  great  rapi- 
dity towards  the  head  of  the  Lake 
ofGarda.  Greneral  Yaubois  marched 
on  the  western  shore  of  the  lake, 
Massena  over  Monte  Baldo  and  the 
isthmus,  and  Augereau  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Adi^  While  the  French 
were  thus  moymg  uixm  Trent,  and 
almost  due  north,  Wurmser's  army 
was  leaving  that  place  in  three  sae- 
cessive  divisions,  and  marching  to 
the  southward  on  Bassano ;  the  hos- 
tile armies  thus  passing  each  other 
to  the  right  on  diflferent  tacks,  as 
seamen  would,  perhaps,  express  it. 
On  the  3d  of  September,  the  French 
drove  the  advanced  posls  of  the  Aus- 
trians  back  upon  Mori  and  St.  Marco, 
and  as  General  Davidowitch  had  gone 
to  Trenti  to  hold  a  last  conference 


It  is  not  very  dear  what  Napo- 
leon's object  was  when  he  broke  forth 
at  the  end  of  August.*  Historians 
tell  us,  indeed,  that  having  pene- 
trated Wurmsef  8  project,  he  deter- 
mined to  fall  uponDavidovritch  with 
all  his  forces,  as  soon  as  the  main  body 
of  the  Austrian  army  should  be  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  lend  him  sup- 
port. Unfortunately  for  this  bru- 
uant  conception,  it  vanishes,  like  so 
many  others  ascribed  to  Napoleon, 
before  dates,  distances,  and  the  un- 
premeditated words  of  hb  own  des- 
patches. But  if  we  do  not  know  his 
exact  object  on  this  occasion,  we 
know  the  result  of  his  expedition, 
which  could  hardly  be  more  striking 
or  successful. 

Leaving  the  usual  corps  of  obser- 
vation t^fore  Mantua,  and  some 
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with  Field-marshal  Wurmser,  and 
did  not  return  to  bis  head-quarters 
at  Rovcredo,  till  early  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  he  only  learned  that 
the  enemy  were  in  force  when  it  was 
already  too  late  to  ts^Le  the  best 
measures  for  defence.  That  this 
error,  or  want  of  arrangement,  led 
to  the  loss  of  many  brave  men,  can- 
not be  doubted,  but  it  was  trifling 
compared  to  what  followed. 

Early  on  the  momine  of  the  4th, 
the  French  attacked  uie  posts  of 
Mori  and  St.  Marco.  As  there  were 
only  two  Austrian  brigades  present, 
they  fell  back,  fiffhtin^,  and  appear 
to  have  conducted  their  retreat  with 
great  steadiness  and  rcgularitv;  re- 
pulsing the  French  cavalry  who  at- 
tempted to  break  them,  both  before 
and  after  they  had  retired  through 
Boveredo.  In  one  of  these  charges 
General  Dubois  was  killed.  They 
intended  to  assemble  their  different 
corps  at  Galliano,  a  position  of  great 
stroigth,  wbere  they  pro|)06ed  to 
make  a  stand.  This  position  can 
only  be  approached  in  front  through 
a  narrow  gorge,  a  sort  of  Italian 
Tbermopylse,  of  about  one  hundred 
and  fif^  yards  in  breadth,  having 
the  rapid  and  foaming  Adige  on  one 
side,  and  a  precipitous  rocky  emi- 
nenee,  crowned  by  an  ancient  ba- 
ronial castle  on  the  other:  the  pass 
is,  besides,  protected  by  the  hamlet  of 
LaPietra  and  an  old  loopholed  waU, 
80  that  no  position  can  have  a  stronger 
front.  The  main  body  of  the  two 
brigades  had  passed  through  the  de- 
file, and  had  abready  established  them- 
eelves  in  their  Uvouacs  on  the  open 

rnd  to  the  rear,  and  trusting  to 
strength  of  the  pass,  they  had 
piled  their  arms,  and  were  preparing 
to  dress  their  dinners.  With  proper 
arrangements  all  this  might  have 
been  OTected  in  perfect  safety ;  a  single 
error  in  judgment  made  it  the  cause 


of  irreparable  ruin.  Instead  of  hav- 
ing troops  properiy  posted  in  the 
defences  of  the  pass, — having  the 
men  and  officers  settled  in  their  po- 
sition, fiuniliar  with  its  points  of 
strength  and  weakness,  a^  coolly 
prepared  to  take  up  the  rear-guard 
and  to  resist  the  enemy  if  he  pressed, 
the  duty  was  left  to  be  performed  by 
the  rear-guard  itsdf.  This  body, 
consisting  of  1700  men,  of  the 
regiment  of  Freiss,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Weidenfeld,  was  ordered  to 
make  front  on  reaching  La  Fietra, 
and  to  defend  the  gorge.  Nume- 
rically the  corps  was  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  purpose,  but  it  had 
been  sharply  engaged  during  the  re- 
treat, and  was  closely  presMd  upon 
by  the  enemy,  who  gave  the  sc^diers 
no  time  to  settle  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. The  Republicans,  elate  with 
recent  success,  and  panting  for  vic- 
tory, attacked  La  Pietra  with  great 
resolution;  and,  while  swarms  of 
tirailleurs  ascended  the  height  on 
one  side,  and  extended  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  the  other,  the 
head  of  Massena^s  division,  advanc- 
ing in  close  column  under  the  pro- 
tection of  eight  pieces  of  artillery, 
carried  the  vulage.  The  astonished 
Austrians,  unable  to  obtain  a  firm 
footing  behind  their  defences,  were 
thrown  back  into  the  pass:  victors 
and  vanquished  rushed  headlong 
through  the  dark  defile,  where  the 
tempest  of  war,  gathering  stren^h 
from  the  narrow  limits  within  which 
it  was  compressed,  swept  the  fugi- 
tives in  fury  alouR,  till  the  broken 
bands,  seeing  no  other  hope  of  safety, 
threw  themselves  into  a  wooded  glen 
that  carried  them  away,  indeed,  from 
the  scene  of  havoc,  but  left  the 
French  in  full  possession  of  the  road 
leading  into  the  unprotected  Aus- 
trian camp. 
So  rapid  had  been  the  flight  from 


Low«r  Adige ;  while  Dsvidowitcb  was  left  with  35,000  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
Tjrol.  NspoleoD,  feeling  bow  important  it  was  to  occupy  tbe  Anttriao  army,  and 
prevent  them  from  detaching  forces  against  tbe  French  anny  of  tbe  Rhine,  which  was 
•lieadj  approaching  the  plains  of  Bavaria,  had  no  toontr  penetrated  WunnserU  plan, 
than  he  retclved  to  auume  the  offnisiin,  and  beat  that  general  in  detail"  That  is,  as 
soon  as  be  bad  discovered  that  tbe  Austrian  army  was  marching  on  Mantna  and  nai 
into  Germanvi  be  assumed  the  offensive,  to  prevent  them  from  marching  into  Ger« 
lUDj.  Besides  be  forgets  bis  own  despatches,  written  after  tbe  capture  of  Trent, 
by  which  it  is  riiewn  that  be  did  not  know  Wurmser*s  plan,  for  in  bis  letter  of  tbe  Sth 
September,  be  tells  tbe  Directory  that  Wurmser  bad  '<  fled  to  Bassauo and  neit 
day  he  says  that  "  Wurmser  has  thrown  himself  towards  Bassano,  in  order  to  cover 
Tneste."  AU  these  pretended  plans,  formed  on  tbe  asserted  discovery  of  the  Avs« 
tiiyi*s  projects,  are  mere  fables,  as  gross  as  they  are  worthless* 
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La  Pieira,  and  through  the  pass, 
that  not  a  single  messenger  was  de- 
spatched to  apprise  the  troops  at 
Galliano  of  wlut  had  happened ;  not 
a  single  fugitive  reachea  the  camp ; 
the  ming  of  the  artillery  was  un- 
heeded; or,  as  afterwards  stated,  not 
even  heajrd;*  and  now  ruin  was 
there.  The  French,  leaving  the 
fragment  of  the  rear-guard  unpur- 
sued,  continued  their  onward  course ; 
their  cavalry  threw  themselves  upon 
the  camp  of  the  astonished  and  un- 
prepared  Austrians,  which  was  soon 
one  mass  of  utter  confusion.  Not  a 
single  company  or  battalion  was 
under  arms;  not  a  squadron  was 
mounted.  In  this  hour  of  fear  the 
officers  vainly  attempted  to  rally 
some  troops;  the  charging  horse- 
men gave  no  time  to  form  or  collect, 
all  sought  safety  in  wild  flight; 
swarms  of  scattered  soldiers  spread 
wide  and  far  in  every  direction,  and 
the  road  to  Trent  was  instantly  co- 
vered with  artillery,  bagga^  ammu- 
nition-carts, mounted  and  dismounted 
soldiers,  who  hurried  to  that  town 
for  shelter.  The  French  followed 
fast,  and  slew  and  captured  vast 
numbers.  A  few  parties  of  infantry, 
gathered  at  last  round  their  officers, 
and  brought  down  some  of  the  fore- 
most pursuers,  a  sliffht  respite  was 
then  guned,  tUl,  in  the  end,  fHendly 
night  cast  her  peaceful  mantle  on 
the  scene  of  deatn  and  shame.  But 
a  hundred  battles  had  to  be  fought, 
the  blood  of  thousands  had  to  be 
poured  out  before  the  disastrous  re- 
sults of  that  fatal  day  were  remedied. 

Such  was  the  rout  of  Galliano, 
commonly  called  the  battle  of  Rove- 
redo,  in  which  the  misconduct  of  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  the  commander 
only  of  a  rear-guard,  caused  the  dis- 
persion of  a  whole  army:  how  much 
the  loss  of  that  army  may  ultimately 
have  cost  the  people  of  Austria,  it 
is  impossible  to  calculate;  but  the 
failure  of  Wurmser's  enterprise,  which 
it  principally  occamoned,  forms  one 
of  the  main  links  of  that  uninter- 
rui>ted  chain  of  heavy  calamities 
which  afterwards  befell  the  mo- 
narchy.   The  catastmnhe  rIipwa  if 


even  of  the  humblest  station ;  and  ao 
government,  takhig  oonnsd  fhm  ez- 

gsrienoe,  and  acting  honourmUy,  and 
ee  from  all  selfish  motives  towards 
the  nation  over  which  it  rula^  can 
ever  allow  a  single  step  of  militaiy 
rank  to  be  granted,  unless  to 
individuals  possessing,  or  beUered 
to  possess,  the  highest  profeasioiial 
oualities.  The  death  oi  every  sol- 
dier, who  falls  in  omsequence  q£  the 
misconduct  of  his  superior,  may  be 
fairly  charged  as  murder  againot 
those  who  appointed  the  unfit  com- 
mander, unless  it  can  be  clearly 
proved  that  every  effort  was  used  to 
find  the  person  most  fitted  by  ta- 
lents, bravery,  and  acquirements,  to 
hold  such  important  trust;  fm*,  o£ 
course,  no  efifort  can  ensure  perfec- 
tion in  all  cases.  At  present,  how- 
ever, military  rank  and  preferment 
are  actually  sold  for  money  in  £n^ 
land,  though  long  since  abolished  m 
every  other  coun^  in  Europe.  The 
practice  dates  from  the  age  of  bar- 
barism, and  is  more  dismcefril,  p^- 
haps,  than  any  which  uiat  use  o^iM 
have  bequeathed  to  a  land  of  freedom. 

Napoleon  entered  Trent  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  5th  September,  and 
only  then  discovered  that  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrian  army  had 
marched  on  Bassano.  He  d«tei^ 
mined  to  follow  them;  but  first 
resolved  to  drive  Davidowitch,  whose 
corps  he  probably  suspected  of  bdng 
stronger  than  it  really  wm,  fiurtibar 
into  the  mountains.  This  unfor- 
tunate commander,  whose  army  was 
14,000  strong  on  the  1st  of  Septem- 
ber, was  enabled  to  assemble  cudy 
5000  men  at  Trent  on  the  night  aaer 
the  rout  of  Galliano ;  with  tiiese  he 
retired  before  the  advancing  French, 
till  he  reached  Lavis,  where  he  made 
a  short  stand,  to  gam  time,  and  col- 
lect dispersed  men,  and  then  fidl 
back,  skirmishing,  to  Newnark, 
where  the  pursuit  ended. 

Though  the  last  division  of  his 
army  had  marched  some  days  be- 
fore. Field-marshal  Wurmser  him- 
self was  still  at  Trent,  where  the 
report  of  the  disaster  of  Galliano 
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doped,  and  orders  sent  to  press  the 
origiiud  movement.  The  road  to 
Mantua  was  now,  indeed,  perfectly 
open,  and  the  fortress  might  have 
been  reached  without  difficulty,  had 
not  a  series  of  fatalities,  for  they 
can  be  called  nothing  less,  attendea 
the  execution  of  a  plan  which  was 
already  faulty  enough  in  its  ori- 
ginal conception. 

As  the  last  division  of  AVurmser^s 
army  vras  already  some  days  in  ad- 
vance on  the  road  to  Bassano,  no 
apprehension  of  being  overtaken  by 
the  enemy  seems  to  have  been  enter- 
tained, and  yet  detached  corps  were 
left  on  the  rcwd,  far  too  weak,  in- 
deed, to  arrest  the  progress  of  a 
porsuing  force;  but  so  strong,  as 
vciy  much  to  weaken  the  army  from 
which  they  were  detached,  and  far 
too  strong  also  for  mere  posts  of 
observation. 

Buonaparte,  when  at  Trent,  issued 
a  prodamatioa  to  the  Tyrolese;  call- 
ing upon  them,  in  the  mual  Kepub- 
Iwin  style  of  the  period,  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  Austria,  and  seek 
shelter  under  the  protection  of 
France.  His  stay  at  this  time  was 
too  short  to  enable  him  to  see  the 
contempt  with  which  a  brave  and 
I  lojTd  people  received  such  an  invi- 
tation ;  but  he  had  aflerwards  to  pur- 
chase the  information  with  the  blood 
of  thousands.  On  the  present  occa- 
sion he  only  left  General  Vaubois 
with  10,000  men  to  watch  the  rem- 
nants of  Davidowitch*s  corps,  and 
having  countermarched  the  aivisions 
of  Augereau  and  Miussena,  followed 
Wnrmser  with  giant  strides  down 
the  valley  of  the  Brenta.  From 
Trent  to  Bassano  is  little  short  of 
fifty  miles,  a  distance  which  the 
French  traversed  between  the  6th 
and  the  morning  of  the  8th  Septem- 
ber, notwithstanding  the  previous 
toils  they  had  undergone,  and  the 
combats  they  had  fought.  It  was, 
in  truth,  a  gallant  march,  which  the 
trifling  forces  interposed  by  Wurm- 
ser  could  not  arrest  for  a  moment. 
At  Levico  the  first  Austrian  corps, 
consistinff  of  2000  men,  was  en- 
countered and  instantly  dispersed. 
A  second  corps,  of  equal  strength, 
was  stationed  at  Primolano,  the  troops 
fonsht,  were  surrounded,  and  forced 
to  lay  down  their  arms.  No  stop, 
no  stay,  the  fiery  torrent  rolled  im- 
petuously along,  and  the  gorges  of 
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the  Brenta  are  now  cleared.  At 
Campo  Luugo,  three  battalions  are 
surrounded,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th  they  arc  instantly  attacked, 
and  routed;  while  three  additional 
battalions,  detached  from  the  Aus- 
trian camp  for  their  support,  come 
only  to  augment  this  confusion.  Bas- 
sano was  now  in  sight,  and  the  ex- 
pected prize  fired  the  weary  and  « 
exhausted  soldier  to  renewed  exer- 
tions, which  were  soon  crowned  in- 
deed with  the  easiest  and  the  most 
brilliant  success. 

Several  of  the  Austrian  divisions 
were  already  before  Verona;  but 
Wurmser,  with  the  brigades  of  Se- 
bottendorff  and  Quasdanowitch,  en- 
cumbered too  with  all  the  parks, 
baggage,  reserve  artillery,  and  the 
pontoon  train  of  the  army,  were  still 
nalting  at  Bassano.  On  the  evening 
of  the  7th,  he  alreadv  learned  the 
advance  of  the  Frencn ;  and,  for  a 
moment,  the  idea  of  retiring  into 
Friouli  suggested  itself,  but  was  soon 
relinquished,  and  orders  given  for  the 
troops  to  be  in  readiness  to  proceed 
with  the  march  on  Vicenza.  Why 
the  execution  was  delated,  the  Aus- 
trians  have  not  explained,  so  that 
we  only  know  the  fatal  result  that 
attended  their  loss  of  time.  The 
French  having  overthrown  the  troops 
at  Campo  Lun^o,  were  advancing  on 
Bassano  hy  both  banks  of  the  nver, 
when,  at  eight  o*clock,  the  Austrians 
commenced  their  march.  On  issuing 
from  the  town,  the  leading  colunm 
already  met  the  French,  and  though 
the  front  battalions  forced  their  way 
through  on  the  Vicenza  road,  the 
rest  were  driven  back  at  the  very 
time  when  Massena's  division  was 
already  attacking  the  t'o\m  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river.  To  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  parks  were 
at  this  moment  filing  over  the  bridge : 
some  drivers  attempted  to  proceed, 
others  to  turn,  so  that  the  streets 
were  instantly  blocked  up.  A  ynld 
scene  of  confusion  followed,  and  here 
also  an  army  was  defeated  without 
having  fought.  All  fled ;  the  great- 
est number  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  that  in  which  the  enemy  ad- 
vanced ;  and  this,  fortunately,  led  to 
Citadella,  and  was  the  right  one.  The 
brigade  of  Quasdanowitch  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  bodv,  and  ef- 
fected its  retreat  into  Friouli ;  but  the 
parks,  baggage,  artillery,  and  what 
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now  endangered  the  safety  of  the 
army,  the  pontoon  train  also,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French.  No 
disciplined  armies  had  ever  before 
sustained  disasters  equal  to  those  of 
Galliano  and  Bassano;  for  where 
every  thing  was  lost  without  a  brave 
blow  having  been  struck  for  victory, 
the  vanquished  could  hardly  say, 
brave  as  they  were,  "that  honour 
had  been  saved." 

The  exhausted  condition  of  the 
French  troops  prevented  the  pursuit 
from  beinff  very  vigorously  con- 
tinued, ana  at  Vicenza  Wurmser 
was  allowed  to  collect  the  scattered 
lemnants  of  his  host.  Here,  also, 
the  gallant  spirit  of  the  soldier  seems 
to  have  awakened,  for  his  measures 
henceforth  arc  marked  by  the 
promptness,  energy,  and  resolution, 
which  could  alone  extricate  his 
troops  from  the  perilous  situation  in 
which  they  were  placed.  The  pon- 
toon train  was  lost,  and  three  rivers, 
guarded  by  vigilant  foes,  had  to  be 
crossed  before  Mantua,  now  the 
only  haven  of  refuge,  could  be  gained. 
In  front  stood  General  Kilmain,  with 
a  French  corps  at  Verona ;  General 
Sahuguet,  with  the  blockading  di- 
vision, had  taken  up  strong  defensive 
Dositions  behind  the  Tirone  and  the 
Molinella,  and  in  the  rear  Napoleon 
pressed  fiercely  on  the  retiring  Aus- 
trians  with  Massena*s  indefatigable 
division.  Never  was  an  army  in 
greater  danger  than  Wurmser's  was 
at  this  moment,  but  if  their  errors 
had  brought  them  into  peril,  the 
errors  of  their  foes  saved  them  at 
least  from  destruction. 

The  Austrian  field-marshal,  making 
a  feint  against  Verona,  threw  him- 
self rapidly  upon  Legnano,  where 
there  is  a  bridge  over  the  Adige. 
The  town,  though  surrounded  by 
ramparts,  and  capable  of  some  de- 
fence, was  found  occupied  by  only 
twenty-five  French  dragoons,  who 
naturally  fled  on  the  advance  of  the 
Germans,  and  gave  up  the  valuable 
post.  Napoleon*s  statements,  that 
the  town  was  found  unguarded,  be- 
cause some  Austrian  squadrons, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  at  Al- 
baredo,  had  interrupted  the  French 
battalion  intended  for  its  defence,  is 
a  mere  afterthought  intended  to  con- 
ceal an  error,  for  not  a  single  Aus- 
trian soldier  crossed  the  nver  till 
Legnano  was  secured.  Wurmser 


having  given  his  troops  a  day^s  rest, 
and  placed  the  town  in  a  state  of  tem- 
porary defence,  again  commenced  his 
march  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  ; 
for  Massena,  having  crossed  the  Adige 
in  boats  at  Ronco,  was  already  threat- 
ening to  interrupt  the  road  to  Afkn- 
tna :  speed  and  resolution  were  alike 
necessary  in  such  times.  The  ad- 
vanced guards  of  the  hostile  armies 
encountered  at  Cerea,  where  a  long 
and  stem  combat  was  fought  for  the 
possession  of  the  ^iUage  and  the 
bridge  over  theMenago.  xhe  Anstri- 
ans  proved  successful,  and  the  French 
were  obliged  to  fly  so  rapidly  that 
Napoleon  himself  was  in  danger  of 
being  taken.  Seven  guns  and  700 
prisoners  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  who  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue their  march  without  interrup- 
tion, as  it  was  expected  that  the 
Tirone  would  arrest  their  further 
progress.  Nor  was  such  danger 
wanting,  for  General  Sahuffuet  was 
found  strongly  posted  behind  the 
river  at  Costeilario,  while  Massena, 
to  avenge  his  defeat  at  Cerea,  was 
closing  up,  and  ready  to  ikll  on  the 
Austrian  rear.  But  Wurmser  here 
proved  himself  superior  to  his  pur- 
suers, opening  a  heavy  fire  of  artil- 
lerv  on  the  French  position  at  Cas- 
teliaro,  he  forced  a  march  to  Villem- 
penti,  overthrew  the  troops  in  charge 
of  the  bridge,  and  not  onlv  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Tirone,  but  of  the 
Mohnella  also.  General  Sahngnet, 
indeed,  sent  some  regiments  to  r^ain 
the  important  post,  but  they  were 
defeated  with  loss,  400  beinff  taken 
prisoners  by  the  Austrian  hussars. 
The  French  general  had  now  to 
think  of  securing  his  own  retreat, 
which  was  not  effected  without  dan- 
ger, for  having  been  overtaken  near 
the  Favorita,  some  of  his  troops  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  sustained 
considerable  loss. 

On  the  12th  September  the  Aus- 
trians  reached  Mantua,  but  their 
troubles  were  not  ended ;  for  instead 
of  entering  the  fortress,  if  only  to 
rest  and  reorganise  the  troops,  or 
pass  over  to  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mincio,  they  encamped  on  the  open 

f round,  near  the  ducal  palace  of  the 
'avorita,  having  the  citadel  in  rear 
of  their  left  wing,  and  the  feortified 
suburb  of  Saint  George  in  ntiT  of 
their  riffht.  Here  thev  were  already 
attackea  by  Massi^nas  divisioa  on 
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the  14tb,  but  tbough  the  French 
ganeA  some  adrant^  in  the  first 
msUnce,  the  assailants  were  ulti- 
mately driven  back  with  considerable 
loss;  three  guns  and  500  prison- 
ers fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aus- 
trians. 

f  Encoursged  by  the  success  of  these 
different  actions,  Wurmser  was  in- 
duced to  hazard  a  battle  next  day 
against  the  whole  French  army. 
L^enano,  in  which  the  Austrians 
bad  left  a  garrison  of  1200  men,  to 
cover  their  communication,  had  sur- 
Toidered  to  Augereau,  who  had 
joined  the  main  body:  Victor  and 
Sahnguet  had  done  the  same.  The 
four  divisions  amounted,  by  Na- 
poleon's account,  to  25,000  men,  and 
tlieseWurmw  ventured  to  engaee 
with  the  10,000  men  of  what  he 
called  the  "operating  anny,"  the 
troops  of  the  garrison  taking,  most 
I  tmaocountably,  no  share  in  the  ac- 
I  tion;  and  from  the  ^ns  of  the 
i  works,  which  were  hehmd  them,  the 
I  Austrians  could  derive  Kttle  or  no 
aid.  What  object  the  field-mar- 
shal  had  in  fighting  this  battle  it 
i«  impossible  to  conjecture.  If  he 
thought  that  a  battle  could  still  re- 
trieve the  disasters  of  the  campaign, 
it  should  have  been  fought  with  every 
disposable  soldier  that  could  have 
heai  brought  out  of  the  city ;  if  it 
was  fought  merely  for  the  honour  of 
anus,  not  to  allow  an  army  to  be  in- 
closed within  the  walls  of  a  fortress 
without  striking  one  bold  blow  for 
victory,  it  was  an  ill-judged  sacri- 
fice, offered  up  at  the  s&ine  of  a 
inere  phantom,  for  whose  smiles,  how- 
ever important  they  are  at  times, 

rit  national  interests  should  never 
wantonly  risked.  But  though 
we  bhune  the  field- marshal's  resolu- 
tion to  fight,  it  must  be  allowed  that 
his  troops  maintained  the  combat 
with  a  degree  of  gallantry  well  de- 
scryiujr  a  difierent- result.  The  su- 
pcrionty  of  the  French,  however. 


across  the  lake,  and  which  the  Re- 
publicans seized  during  the  action. 
These  were  severe  blows,  indeed; 
the  army  was  not  only  weakened  and 
forced  to  seek  shelter  behind  the 
vralb  of  the  fortress,  their  sphere  of 
action  was  also  confined  by  the  loss 
of  the  village  of  St.  George,  the  only 
outlet,  besides  the  citadel,  which  they 
held  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Mincio, 
a  loss  which,  at  an  after  period,  led 
to  still  f\irther  disasters. 

Including  sick,  wounded,  and  dis- 
persed soldiers,  belonging  to  difierent 
r^ments,  Wurmser  brought  about 
10,000  men  to  Mantua ;  the  garrison 
counted  at  that  time  15,000  men, 
makinff  in  all  a  force  of  25,000  men 
inclos^  within  the  works.  But  of 
the  garrison  alone  6000  were  unfit 
for  duty ;  and  owing  to  the  sickness 
produced  by  the  noxious  exhalations 
from  the  lake  and  the  surrounding 
swaitaps,  fevers  and  infectious  dis- 
eases soon  spread  among  the  soldiers 
of  the  **  operating  army,"  and,  before 
the  end  of  a  month,  little  more  than 
one  half  of  the  whole  force  was  fit 
for  duty.  The  blockade,  however, 
could  not  be  very  strictly  maintained, 
and  the  garrison  remained  long  in 
possession  of  the  Seraglio,  a  fertile 
district  of  country,  extending  between 
the  Mincio  and  the  canal  as  fiir  as 
the  Po,  beyond  which  the  Austrians 
occasionally  extended  their  foraging 
parties,  though  they  never  threw  a 
bridcc  over  the  river,  as  stated  in 
the  French  accounts.  During  the 
whole  of  September  and  October 
Wurmser  continued  to  make  con* 
stant  sallies  from  the  fbrtress. 

The  combat  of  St.  George  ended 
the  third  act  of  the  Italian  campaign ; 
an  act  which  proved  infinitely  more 
disastrous  to  Austria  than  the  former 
had  been.  The  number  of  killed, 
wounded,  and  captured,  was  not 
much  greater,  as  the  loss,  ftt)m  the 
1st  to  the  16th  of  September  inclu- 
sive, did  not  amount  to  12,000  men.* 
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were  blocked  up  in  Mantua  under 
the  command  of  a  field -marshal  I 

It  is  impossible,  in  describing  these 
events,  to  refrain  from  paying  a  just 
tribute  of  admiration  to  the  zeal  and 
indefatigable  exertions  displayed  by 
the  French  troops  in  following  up 
the  victories  which  Fortune  had  so 
liberally  tendered  them.  Their  hun- 
dred miles  march  from  Trent  to 
Cerea,  performed  amidst  constant 
combats,  and  during  which  a  river 
had  to  be  passed  on  mere  ferry-boats, 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise. 
But  the  proofs  of  the  military  skill 
and  great  genius  evinced  by  the 
commander  during  these  operations 
are  by  no  means  so  easily  esta« 
blished:  for  a  display  of  folly  on  one 
side  oifers  no  demonstration  of  the 
existence  of  wisdom  on  the  other. 
Napoleon's  march  down  the  Breuta, 
in  rear  of  Wurinser,  has,  of  course, 
been  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did strategical  movements  ever  un- 
dettakpn  m  war.  It  was  a  ver^ 
erroneous  one,  nevertheless,  for  it 
drove  Wurmser  into  Mantua  instead 
of  keeping  him  out  of  it,  and  helped 
to  cham  down  the  French  army  for 
six  months  longer  on  the  banks  of 
the  Adige,  The  impulse  which  the 
French  derived  from  the  first  victo- 
ries of  the  campaign,  not  only  excited 
in  full  force,  but  had  been  augmented 
by  every  subsequent  advantage,  and 
natundly  tended  to  hurl  them  in 
gallant  style  against  the  often- van- 
quished iocs,  who  had,  no  doubt, 
been  somewhat  shaken  by  constant 
reverses,  and  whose  errors  are  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  disasters 
experienced  during  the  operations  we 
have  just  been  relating.  The  glaring 
mismanagement  of  the  Austrians  de- 
tracts in  nothing  from  the  merit  of 
Napoleon,  as  far  as  that  merit  goes, 
on  the  couti-ary,  he  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  having  reaped  the  benefit 
of  their  faults ;  but  when  the  praise 
of  high  military  genius  b  claimed  for 
a  commander,  we  expect  to  see  for- 
midable foes  vanquisncd  by  skill  and 
gallantry,  mighty  obstacles  ovei'- 
come,  great  things  effected  by  com- 
paratively small  means,  and  splendid 
results  produced  by  the  able  combi- 
nations of  the  vaunted  leader  him- 
self, rather  than  by  the  overhasty 
flight  of  a  rear-guard  on  one  point, 
and  the  slothful  tarrying  of  a  couple 
of  host  i  le  brigades  on  another.  A  hove 
all,  we  should  have  expected  that  a 


tale  rekted  by  the  conqueror  hunsdf 
would  have  uione  in  all  the  simple 
and  glorious  miyestv  of  truth,  instead 
of  being  disfigured  by  the  groasest 
and  most  unworthy  exaggerattom 
ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
the  world,  —  exaggerations  render* 
ed  doubly  contemptible  by  constant 
efforts  to  conceal  error  ana  to  make 
events  appear  the  result  of  orevioiis 
calculation,  when  we  now  discover, 
from  the  first  unpremeditated  de- 
spatches written  at  the  time,  as  well 
as  from  the  situation  of  his  adversa- 
ries, that  he  wanted,  when  acting, 
the  very  knowledge  on  which,  in  his 
after-thoughts,  he  pretends  to  have 
founded  his  operations.  It  has  also 
been  a  j;ood  deal  the  fashion  to  extol 
the  activity  of  Napoleon,  and  parti- 
cularly as  exhibited  during  these 
campaigns.  The  personal  activity  of 
a  commander  who,  in  a  carriage  or 
on  horseback,  keeps  pace  with  in- 
fantry masses  and  parks  of  artillery, 
need  not,  perhaps,  oe  very  extraor- 
dinary; and  though  a  general  has 
often  to  watch,  and  toU,  and  act,  while 
his  soldiers  are  resting,  the  generals 
of  republican  France  were  spared 
even  much  of  this  toil,  by  the  pecu- 
liar method  in  which  they  carried  on 
the  war.  They  led  the  soldiers  to 
provide  for  themselves  as  best  they 
might,  and  trusted  to  Providence  for 
the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded. 

It  may  amuse  som^  of  our  readers 
to  compare  the  indefatigable  activity 
—for  such,  indeed,  it  was — displaydi 
by  Massena  and  others  during  these 
campaigns,  w^ith  the  extreme  caution 
exhibited  at  a  later  period,  and  long 
before  a^e  had  tamed  their  fire,  when 
contending  against  the  British.  No- 
thing seemed  above  the  courage  of 
these  commanders  during  the  lUtlian 
campaigns,  and  the  sub^ueut  con- 
quest of  continental  Europe  must 
necessarily  have  added  to  their  con- 
fidence; and  yet  it  is  wonderfhl  to 
think  how  little  of  the  indomitable 
spirit  of  enterprise  so  frequently 
evinced  against  otlier  foes  was  shewn 
in  their  contest  >vith  the  British. 
Jkli^hty  armies  which  had  never  re- 
coiled from  any  gallant  undertaking, 
stood  paralysed  at  the  sight  of  the 
lines  of  Torres  Vedras;  the  same 
men  who  had  forced  the  passable  of 
the  Po,  the  Rhine,  Danube,  and  the 
Vistula,  were  arrested  by  the  half 
fordable  Tagus  on  one  side,  and  the 
secondary  Douro  on  the  other;  and 
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tbose  who  in  their  pride  had  gone 
forth  to  conquer  kin^oms,  only 
aroiged  the  defeats^nstam^  in  CTery 
action,  by  the  commission  of  atroci- 
ties, which  the  devastating  bands  of 
Attila  eonld  not  have  surpassed^  and 
strove  at  last  to  hide  the  shame  of 
iligfat  and  faUure,  under  the  ignoble 
bttst  of  having  consumed  the  pro- 
vinoDs  of  a  whole  province 

Having  seen  what  was  the  fate  of 
Wnrmaer's  army,  let  us  offer  a  few 
words  of  speculation  on  what  might 
hare  been  effected  by  such  a  force 
had  it  been  differently  employed  at 
the  period  of  the  advance  towards 
Mantua. 

I  That  fortress  was  in  no  danger  at 
I  the  time,  it  was  not  even  besieged, 
and  as  Napoleon's  army  did  not  much 
exceed  45,000  men,  it  could  hardly 
undertake  any  distant  expedition  witn 
more  than  2^,000,  as  20,000,  at  least, 
required  to  be  left  for  the  blockade 
of  the  fortress.  In  general,  10  or 
12,000  were  sufficient  for  this  ser- 
vice, but  this  was  only  because 
the  rest  of  the  army  were  at  hand 
to  support  them,  if  necessary, — 
an  advantage  that  would  have  fallen 
away  if  the  main  army  had  removed 
to  a  distance.  At  the  commencement 
of  September,  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking,  the  French  army  of 
the  Rhine  had  already  passed  to  the 
I  eastward  of  the  T;^rol,  and  left  that 
rooantain-fastness  in  rear  of  its  rieht 
flank.  Nothing  had  yet  been  decided 
in  Germany,  Uie  French  were  still 
advancing ;  but  the  Austrian  armies, 
though  pressed  back,  were  unbro- 
ken, and  Fortune  was  about  to 
turn  against  the  invaders.  If,  under 
these  dreumstances,  Wurmser,  in- 
stead of  marching  down  the  Brenta, 
had  passed  rapidly  through  the 
l^nol,  and  thrown  himself  in  the 
rear  of  Moreau*8  army,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  Archduke  Charles 
attacked  them  in  fh>nt,  does  it  not 
seem  evident  that  the  most  decisive 
resnlts  would  have  been  achieved, 
and  that  the  battle  of  Amberg  and 
Wurtaburg  would  have  destroyed 
the  invaders  instead  of  merely  driv- 
ing them  back  across  the  Rhine? 
Tnie,  Napoleon  might  have  followed 
the  march  of  the  Austrian  field- 
marshal  ;  but  then  he  must  first  have 
mastered  the  Tyrol,  and  to  subdue  a 
veiT  difficult  mountain  country,  de- 
lended  by  20,000  regulart-^the  army 


under  Davido witch— aided  by  a  skil- 
ful and  warlike  militia  from  GOOO  to 
7000  strong,  would  have  been  no 
easy  task  for  the  2^,000  men  that 
could  alone  have  been  (spared  from 
the  blockade  of  Mantim.  At  the 
best  it  must  have  required  time, 
which  was  all  that  the  Austrians 
wanted ;  for  had  the  armies  of  Mo- 
reau  and  Jourdan  been  completely 
beaten  while  the  army  of  Wurmser 
was  unbroken,  the  conquerors  could 
have  detached  troops  enough  to  se- 
cure victory  against  Napoleon.  £ven 
the  French  government  of  the  time, 
though  not  distinguished  for  much 
sagacity,  perceived,  as  already  shewn, 
the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
such  a  blow ;  but  tne  Aulic  Council 
remained  blind  to  the  advantage  of 
their  position.  It  is  but  rarely,  in- 
deed, that  cabinets,  generally  com- 
posed of  civilians  unacquainted  with 
the  science  of  war,  form  great  and 
skilfbl  plans  for  the  conduct  of  mili- 
tary operations.  They  can  consult 
officers  of  experience  and  ability  on 
the  projects  which  they  form  over 
the  council* table;  but  all  must  feel 
that  the  mere  advice  of  others  on 
subjects  of  which  we  are  personally 
ignorant,  can  never  convey  very 
clear  and  comprehensive  ideas  to  the 
mind,  and  give  the  uninitiated  a  full 
insight  of  what  can  and  cannot  be 
effected  with  the  means  at  their  dis- 
posal. Hence  it  is  that  absolute 
monarchs  at  the  head  of  armies  have 
so  often  been  the  most  successful 
commanders.  Whether  all  ministers 
of  state  should  commence  their  legis- 
lative career  by  going  through  a 
campaign  and  a  course  of  drill,  is  a 
question  which  cannot  be  discussed 
here ;  though  the  principle  certainly 
answered  well  in  ancient  Rome :  but 
it  is  not  affirming  too  much  to  say, 
that  they  ought  to  possess,  at  least, 
some  military  knowledge,  have  at 
least  some  ao^uaintanoe  with  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  that  military 
euffine  on  which,  in  these  times — and 
till  the  return  of  the  golden  age — 
the  peace  and  security  of  empires 
can  alone  be  made  to  rest.  I  low 
dreadfully  deficient  were  the  British 
cabinets  who  conducted  our  last  great 
wars  against  France  and  America, 
need  not  be  repeated  at  this  day: 
the  fatal  truth  has  too  deepljr  marked 
the  blood-stained  pwres  of  history,  to 
be  denied  by  cither  Whigs  or  Tories. 
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The  next  day  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  manifested  the  desire  of 
taking  a  ride.  Gradually  she  accus- 
tomed her  old  unde  and  her  bro- 
thers to  accompany  her  in  certain 
very  matutinal  rides,  very  salutary, 
she  said,  to  her  health.  Notwith- 
standing all  her  manoBuvres  of  horse- 
manship, she  did  not  see  the  un- 
known so  speed^y  as  the  joyous 
research  she  prosecuted  might  lead 
her  to  expect.  She  returned  several 
times  to  the  ball  at  Sceaux  without 
meeting  the  young  Englishman,  who 
had  faUen  from  heaven  to  rule  over 
and  embellish  her  dreams.  Although 
nothing  increases  a  girl's  beginning 
love  like  an  obstacle,  vet  there  was  a 
moment  in  which  ^(ademoiselle  de 
Fontaine  wa^  on  the  point  of  aban- 
doning her  Strang  and  secret  pur- 
suit, ^most  despairing  of  the  success 
of  an  enterprise,  the  singularity  of 
which  can  give  an  idea  of  the  daring 
of  her  character.  She  might  have 
wandered  a  long  while  round  the 
village  of  Chdtenay,  without  meeting 
the  unknown.  The  young  Clara,  as 
that  was  the  name  which  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  had  beard,  was  not 
English,  and  the  supposed  foreigner 
did  not  inhabit  the  blossoming  and 
balmy  groves  of  Ch&tenay. 

One  evening  that  Emilie  was  out 
riding  with  her  uncle,  who,  since 
the  me  weather  had  set  in,  had  ob- 
tained a  tolerably  long  cessation  of 
hostilities  from  his  gout,  she  turned 
her  horse  so  rapidly,  that  her  uncle 
had  all  the  trouble  in  the  world  to 
follow  her,  she  had  set  off  her  pony 
at  so  quick  a  pace. 

"  I  suppose  I  am  ^own  too  old  to 
understand  these  spirits  of  twenty,'* 
said  the  sailor  to  himself,  as  he  put 
his  horse  to  a  gallop,  "  or,  perhaps 
the  youth  of  the  present  day  does 
not  resemble  that  of  former  days. 
But  what  is  the  matter  with  my 
niece  ?  She  is  now  walking  as  slowly 
as  a  gendarme  patrolling  the  streets 
of  Paris.  Does  she  not  look  as  if 
she  waated  to  knock  down  that 


honest  bourgeois^  who  seems  to  me 
like  an  author  dreaming  of  his  poems, 
for  I  think  he  has  an  album  in  his 
hand?  By  my  faith,  I  must  be  a 
great  fool!  Is  not  this  the  young 
man  we  are  seeking  ? 

At  this  thought  the  old  sailor 
walked  his  horse  ^ntly  on  the  sand 
so  as  to  come  noiselessly  up  to  his 
niece.  The  vice-admiral  had  had  too 
much  experience  in  the  year  1771, 
and  the  foUowmg  ones— an  epoch 
in  our  annals  when  gallantry  was  in 
fashion— not  to  guess  at  once  that 
Emilie  had,  by  the  greatest  chance, 
met  the  unknown  of  the  ball  of 
Sceaux.  Notwithstanding  the  veil 
which  age  was  drawing  over  his  grey 
eyes,  the  Comte  de  Kemirouet  reoog- 
nisol  the  indications  ofextraordinary 
agitation  in  his  niece,  in  spite  of  the 
immobility  she  endeavounid  to  give 
her  countenance.  The  piercing  eyes 
of  the  young  girl  were  fixed  in  a 
sort  of  stupor  on  the  stranger,  who 
walked  peacefully  on  before  her. 

"That's  itr  thought  the  sailor, 
"  she  will  follow  him  like  a  merchant- 
man follows  a  corsair.  Then,  when 
he  is  gone  she  will  be  in  despair  at 
not  knowing  y/hom  ^  loves,  and  at 
being  ignorant  whether  he  b  a  mar- 
quis or  a  bourgeois.  Eeally  young 
young  heads  ou^ht  always  to  have 
old  heads  like  mine  near  them.'* 

He  suddenly  pushed  his  horse  so 
as  to  send  on  his  niece's,  and  paved 
so  rapidly  between  her  and  the  ^oong 
pedestrian,  that  he  toreed  him  to 
throw  himself  on  the  bank  of  ver* 
dure  which  formed  the  border  of  the 
road.  Then  direetlj^  stopping  his 
horse  the  count  exdauned, — 

"Could  not  you  get  out  of  the 
way?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  monsieur," 
replied  tne  unknown;  "I  did  not 
know  it  was  my  place  to  make  ex- 
cuses because  you  nearly  knocked 
me  down.'* 

"  Come,  my  friend,  that  will  do," 
retorted  idiarply  the  saikv,  in  a 
meering  tone  c^^vdce,  !  which  was 
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Tery  iiiBiiltiii|f.  At  the  fane  time, 
the  count  raised  his  whip  as  if  to 
iHdp  his  horse,  and  tooebed  the 
ibottlder  of  his  interlocutor,  saying, 
"  The  iaurgeoia  Ubkxd  is  a  reasoner 
— every  reasons  shoidd  be  wise.*" 

The  young  man  got  up  on  the 
aide  of  the  road  on  hearing  this  sar- 
cam;  he  folded  his  arms,  and  an« 
swered  in  an  altered  tone, — 

^Monsieur,  I  cannot  think  when 
I  lee  your  white  hairs,  that  you  still 
anmseyouiself  by  seelung  for  duels.** 
White  hairs  r*  exdaimed  the 
nilor,  intermpting  him.  "  You  have 
lied  m  your  throat,  they  are  only 

diq^te,  thus  begun,  became  in 
a  few  minutes  so  warm,  that  the 
yoong  adversary  forgot  the  tone  of 
modmtbn  which  he  had  endea- 
Toored  to  preserve.  At  the  moment 
when  the  Comte  de  KergarouSt  saw 
Us  niece  coming  up  to  them  vrith 

of  great  anxiety,  he  was  giving 
m  name  to  his  antagonist,  telling 
him  to  be  silent  before  the  young 
lady  committed  to  his  care.  The  un- 
known could  not  help  smiling,  and 

Sve  a  card  to  the  old  sailor,  telling 
n  that  ho  inhabited  a  country- 
hoase  at  Chevreuse,  and  walked  ra- 
pidly otf  after  pointing  it  out  to  him. 

"You  nearly  wounded  that  poor 
/yfi^  my  niece,**  said  the  count,  nas- 
tening  to  meet  Emilic.  Do  you  no 
longer  know  how  to  rein  in  yoiu: 
hoite  ?  You  leave  me  there  to  com- 
promise my  dignity  in  covering  your 
lollies ;  whereas,  if  you  had  remamed, 
one  of  your  looks  or  polite  speeches 
^one  of  those  you  say  so  prettily 
when  you  are  not  impertinent  — 
would  naye  healed  all,  even  had  you 
broken  his  arm.** 

^  dear  uncle,  it  was  your  horse, 
not  mme,  that  was  the  cause  of  this 
accident.  I  really  think  you  can  no 
longer  ride ;  you  are  not  so  good  a 
honeman  as  you  were  last  year.  But 

instead  of  telldng  nonsense  ^** 

"The  d— I  nonsense?  Is  it, 
then,  nothinff  to  be  impertinent  to 
yoor  uncle  r 

"  Ought  we  not  to  go  and  see  if 
that  young  man  is  wounded  ?  See, 
QDde,  he  Umps.** 

"  No,  he  is  running.  I  have  lec- 
tured him  well.** 

"Ah,  my  undel  I  know  you 
there.*' 

"I^p,  my  niece,**  said  the  count, 


seinng  the  bridle  of  Eaulje*s  horse ; 
"  I  de  not  see  the  necessity  of  making 
adyanoes  to  some  shopman,  too  happy 
to  have  been  knocked  down  by  a 
charming  young  lady  or  the  com- 
mander of  the  &lle-roule.** 

"  Why  do  you  think  he  is  of  low 
birth,  my  dear  uncle  ?  He  seems  to 
me  to  have  very  gentlemanlike  man- 
ners.*' 

Every  one  has  manners  now,  my 
niece. 

No,  uncle,  every  one  has  not  the 
air  and  manners  which  the  habit  of 
salons  alone  can  give;  and  I  will 
willingly  bet  you  that  this  young 
man  is  noble.** 

"  You  have  not  had  much  time  to 
^yim>inf>  him.** 

''But  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
haye  seen  him.** 

*'  Nor  is  it  the  first  time  you  have 
sought  him,**  replied  the  admiral, 
laughing. 

£roibe  blushed,  and  her  uncle  en- 
joyed her  confusion  for  a  little  while ; 
he  then  said, — 

''  Emilie,  you  know  that  I  love 
you  as  if  you  were  my  child,  pre- 
cisely, because  you  are  the  only  one 
of  the  family  who  possesses  the  legiti- 
mate pride  which  appertains  to  high 
birth.  Diantre  !  my  great  niece,  who 
could  have  thought  that  good  prin- 
ciples would  have  become  so  rare? 
Well,  I  will  be  your  confidant.  I 
see,  my  dear  chila,  that  that  young 
man  is  not  indifferent  to  you.  Stop ! 
The  family  would  laugh  at  us  if  we 
embarked  under  an  unlucky  flag. 
You  know  what  that  means.  There- 
fore, let  me  help  you,  my  niece.  Let 
us  both  keep  our  secret,  and  I  pro- 
mise you  to  bring  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room.** 

"  And  when,  unde  ?*' 

"To-morrow.** 

"  But,  my  dear  uncle,  it  will  not 
compromise  me  ?** 

"Not  St  all;  and  yon  can  bom- 
bard him,  set  fire  to  him,  and  leaye 
him  there  like  an  old  caraque,  if  you 

E lease.  He  will  not  be  the  first,  will 
e?** 

"  How  kind  you  are,  uncle  !** 
As  soon  as  the  count  was  at  home, 
he  put  on  his  spectacles,  secretly 
drew  the  card  from  his  pocket,  and 
read,  "  Maximilien  Longueville,  Rue 
du  Sentier.'* 

"  Make  yourself  easy,  my  dear 
niece,*'  said  he  to  Emilie,  "yoa  can 
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harpoon  him  in  all  eecarity  of  con- 
science, he  belongs  to  one  of  our  his- 
torical families ;  and  if  he  is  not  a 
peer  of  France,  he  will  infallibly  be 
one." 

"  How  do  you  know  so  much  ?" 

"  That  is  my  secret." 

"  You  know  his  name,  then  ?" 

The  count  silently  nodded  his  srey 
head,  which  very  much  reseml  ^led 
the  trunk  of  an  old  oak,  round  which 
still  played  a  few  leaves  withered 
by  the  autumn.  At  this  si^al  his 
mece  began  tiying  on  him  the  ever 
fresh  power  of  her  coquetries.  Alis- 
tress  of  the  art  of  coaxing  the  old 
sailor,  she  lavished  on  him  the  most 
childlike  caresses  and  the  most  ten- 
der words ;  she  even  went  so  far  as 
to  kiss  him,  in  order  to  obtain  from 
him  the  revelation  of  so  important  a 
secret.  The  old  man,  who  passed 
his  life  in  making  his  niece  act  these 
scenes,  and  who  frequently  paid  for 
them  by  a  set  of  jewels  or  the  loan 
of  his  opera- box,  this  time  took  a  de- 
light in  allowing  himself  to  be  en- 
treated and  care^ed.  But  as  he  made 
his  enjoyment  last  too  long,  Emilie 
became  angry,  passed  from  caresses 
to  sarcasms,  sulked,  and  then  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  goaded  by  cu- 
riosity. The  diplomatic  sailor  so- 
lemnly obtained  from  his  niece  a 
promise  to  be  in  future  more  re- 
served, more  gentle,  less  wilful,  less 
extravagant,  and,  especially,  to  tell 
him  every  thing.  The  treaty  con- 
cluded, and  signed  hj  a  kiss,  which 
he  deposed  on  £milie*s  white  fore- 
head, he  took  her  into  a  comer  of  the 
drawing-room,  seated  her  on  his  knee, 
placed  the  card  under  his  two  thumbs 
60  as  to  conceal  it,  discovered  letter 
by  letter  the  name  of  Longueville, 
and  obstinately  refused  to  snew  any 
more.  This  event  rendered  still  more 
intense  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine*s 
secret  affection.  During  a  great  part 
of  the  night  she  developed  the  most 
brilliant  pictures  of  the  dreams  with 
which  she  had  nourished  her  hopes. 
Thanks  to  this  long- desired  chance, 
she  now  saw  something  besides  a 
chimera  at  the  source  of  the  imagin- 
ary riches  with  which  she  gilded  ner 
conjn|;al  life.  Like  all  young  per- 
sons. Ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  love 
and  marriage,  she  wishS  ardently 
for  the  deceitful  externals  of  mar- 
riage and  love.  Is  not  this  saying, 
that  her  affection  spning  up  like 


almost  all  the  caprices  of  early  youth, 
sweet  and  cruel  errors  which  exert 
90  fatal  an  influence  over  the  exist- 
ence of  young  girls  sufficiently  inex- 
perienced to  consult  no  one  but 
themselves  on  the  care  of  their  fu- 
ture happiness.  The  next  mornin£^, 
before  Emilie  was  awake,  her  uncle 
hastened  to  Chevreuse.  On  recog- 
nising in  the  yard  of  an  eleeant 
country-house  the  young  man  whom 
he  had  so  resolutely  insulted  the  day 
before,  he  went  up  to  him  with  thiat 
affectionate  politeness  which  charac- 
terises the  old  men  of  the  ancient 
court, — 

"Ah,  my  dear  sir,  who  would 
have  thought  that  I  should  have 
quarrelled  at  seventy-three  with  the 
son  or  grandson  of  one  of  niy  best 
friends?  I  am  a  vice-admiral.  Is 
not  that  telling  you  that  I  care  as 
little  for  fighting  a  duel  as  for  smok- 
ing a  cigar  ?  In  my  time,  two  ^oung 
men  never  could  become  intimate 
until  they  had  seen  the  colour  of 
each  other's  blood.  But,  ventre^e^ 
biche!  1  had,  in  my  quality  of  sailor, 
taken  a  little  too  much  rum  on  board 
yesterday,  and  I  fell  foul  of  yon. 
Shake  hands!  I  would  rather  re- 
ceive a  hundred  rebuffs  firom  a  Lon- 
gueville  than  cause  the  least  aneasi- 
ness  to  his  family.'* 

Whatever  coldness  the  young  man 
endeavoured  to  shew  the  Comte  de 
Kersarouet,  he  could  not  long  with- 
stand the  frank  kindness  of  his  man- 
ners, and  allowed  his  hand  to  be 
shaken. 

.  "  You  were  going  to  ride,"  said  the 
count.  "Pray,  do  so.  But  unless 
you  have  any  projects,  come  with 
me.  I  invite  you  to  dinner  to-day 
at  the  Pavilion  Planat  My  nephew, 
the  Comte  de  Fontaine,  is  a  man  ne- 
cessary to  know.  Morhleu!  I  will 
atone  to  you  for  my  bnuquerie  by 
presenting  you  to  five  of  the  prettiest 
women  of  Paris.  Ila,  ha !  yonng 
man,  you  smoothe  your  brow.  I  like 
young  people,  and  I  like  to  see  them 
nappy.  Their  happiness  recalls  to 
me  tne  pleasant  years  of  my  youth, 
when  adventures  were  not  wanting 
any  more  than  duels.  People  were 
gay  then!  Now,  you  reason  and 
trouble  yourselves  alwut  every  thing 
as  if  there  had  been  no  fifteenth  or 
sixteenth  centuries.'* 

"  But  are  we  not  right  ?  The  six- 
teenth century  only  gave  Europe 
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n^pcmhberiy;  and  the  nineteenth 
TnUjrive  it  pol  ^" 

^  Uo  not  let  us  talk  politics.  I  am 
an  ultra  ganachej  you  see.  But  I 
do  not  prevent  young  people  from 
being  revolutionary,  provided  they 
leave  the  king  liberty  to  disperse 
their  assemblies.** 

A  few  vards  farther  on,  when  the 
count  and  his  young  companion  were 
in  the  midst  of  the  wood,  the  sailor 
discovered  a  tolerably  slight  yoanff 
birch-tree,  stopped  his  horse,  took 
one  of  his  pistols,  and  lodged  the 
hall  in  the  middle  of  the  tree  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  yards. 

**You  see,  my  friend,  that  I  do 
not  fear  a  duel,  said  he,  looking  at 
Mcmsieur  Longueville  with  comic 
gravity. 

"Nor  I,"  replied  the  latter,  who 
quickly  loaded  his  pistol,  aimed  at 
tlie  hole  made  by  the  count^s  ball, 
and  j^aced  his  own  close  to  it. 

^  That  is  what  I  call  a  well-edu- 
cated young  man,**  exclaimed  the 
sailor,- with  a  sort  of  enthusiasm. 

During  the  walk  he  took  >vith 
him  whom  he  already  looked  upon 
as  his  nephew,  he  found  a  thousand 
opportunities  of  interrogating  him  on 
all  the  trifles,  the  perfect  knowledge 
of  which  constituted,  according  to 
his  particular  code,  an  accomplished 
gentlenum. 

**  Have  you  any  debts  ?**  he  asked 
his  companion  at  last,  after  a  great 
nmny  questions. 

"No.** 

"How?  Do  you  pay  for  every 
thing  furnished  you  ? 

"  Punctually ;  otherwise  we  should 
lose  all  credit  and  consideration.** 

"  But,  at  least,  you  have  more 
than  one  mistress  ?  Ah,  you  blush, 
my  boy  ?  Manners  have,  indeed, 
changed.  With  these  ideas  of  legal 
order,  Kantism  and  liberty,  youth 
has  been  spoiled.  You  have  no 
Guimard,  no  Duthe,  no  creditors, 
and  you  do  not  know  heraldry; 
why,  my  young  friend,  you  are  not 
educated!  Know  that  he  who  does 
not  sow  his  wild  oats  in  the  spring 
sows  them  in  winter.  If  I  have 
eighty  thousand  livres  a -year  at 
seventy  years  of  ajge,  it  is  biecause  I 
ate  up  the  capital  at  thirty, — oh ! 
with  mv  wife,  en  tout  bien  tout  ho/i' 
new,  ^Teverthdess,  your  imperfec- 
tions will  not  prevent  me  from  an- 
noondng  you  at  the  Pavilion  Plaoat. 


Remember  that  yon  have  promised 
me  to  come,  and  I  expect  you  there.** 

"  AVhat  a  singular  little  old  man  !** 
said  joxmg  Longueville  to  himself. 
^^Heis  sharp  and  lively ;  but  although 
he  wants  to  appear  simple  and  tVank, 
I  shall  not  trust  him.** 

The  next  day,  about  four  o*clock, 
at  the  time  when  the  company  was 
scattered  in  the  drawing-rooms  or 
at  billiards,  a  servant  announced  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Pavilion  Planat 
Monsieur  de  Longueville.  • 

At  the  name  of  the  Comte  de 
Kergarouet*8  favourite,  every  one, 
even  the  player,  who  was  goins  to 
miss  a  ball,  hastened  in,  as  mucn  to 
observe  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine's 
countenance  as  to  judge  the  human 
phoenix  who  had  merited  an  honour* 
able  mention  to  the  detriment  of  so 
many  rivals.  A  dress  as  simple  as 
it  was  elegant,  manners  full  of  ease, 
polished  forms  of  speech,  a  voice 
gentle  and  of  a  quality  which  made 
the  heart  vibrate,  conciliated  to  Mon- 
sieur Longueville  the  good-vdll  of 
the  whole  family.  He  seemed  no 
stranger  to  the  luxury  of  the  house 
of  the  fastuous  receiver  -  general. 
Ilis  conversation  was  that  of  a  man 
of  the  world,  and  every  one  could 
easily  perceive  that  he  had  received  a 
most  brilliant  education,  and  that 
his  acquirements  were  equally  solid 
and  extensive.  He  spoke  so  well  in 
some  slight  discussion  started  by  the 
old  sailor  on  naval  constructions,  that 
one  of  the  women  observed  that  he 
appeared  to  have  been  at  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique. 

"I  think,  madame,  that  to  have 
been  there  is  a  title  of  honour.** 

Notwithstanding  all  the  entreaties 
mnde  him,  he  pmitely,  but  firmly, 
declined  remaimng  to  dinner,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  requests  of  the 
ladies  by  saying,  that  he  was  the 
Hippocrates  of  a  young  sbter  whose 
delicate  health  demanded  a  great 
deal  of  care. 

"  Monsieur  is  doubtless  a  physi- 
cian,** ironically  asked  one  of  £milie*8 
sisters-in-law. 

Monsieur  comes  from  the  Ecole 
Polytechnique,**  kindly  answered  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine,  whose  com- 

g lexion  became  very  brilliant  at 
earing  that  the  young  girl  of  the 
ball  was  Monsieur  Longueville*s  sis- 
ter. 

"But,  my  dear,  it  is  possible  to  be 
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s  phjaieiiui,  and  to  have  been  at  tbe 
£g(^  Polyteebnique,  is  it  not,  mon- 

There  is  nothing  to  prevent  it, 
madame,**  replied  the  young  man. 

All  eves  were  fixed  on  Emilie, 
who  looked  with  a  sort  of  anxious 
corioeity  at  the  seductive  unknown. 
She  breathed  more  freely  when  he 
added,  not  without  a  smile, — 

I  have  not  the  honour  to  be  a 
physician ;  and  I  have  even  refused 
to  enter  the  service  of  the  Woods  and 
Forests,  in  order  to  preserve  my  in- 
dependence." 

*^And  you  did  welV*  said  the 
count  But  how  can  you  consider 
it  an  honour  to  be  a  phyacian?** 
added  the  noble  Breton.  Ah,  my 
young  friend !  for  a  man  like  you— 

"  Monneur  le  Comte,  I  respect  im- 
mensdy  all  the  useful  professions." 

"  "We  are  agreed :  you  respect 
those  professions,  I  imagine,  as  a 
young  man  respects  a  dowager." 

Monsieur  Longueville*s  visit  was 
neither  too  long  nor  too  short.  He 
retired  the  moment  he  perceived  that 
he  had  pleased  ever^  one,  and  that 
every  body's  curiosity  was  roused 
about  him. 

He  is  a  shrewd  fellow,"  said  the 
eount  on  re-entering  the  drawing- 
room  after  seeing  him  out. 

Mademoiselle  dc  Fontaine,  who 
alone  was  in  the  secret  of'this  visit, 
had  made  a  verv  elegant  toilet,  in 
order  to  attract  tne  young  man*s  at- 
tention; but  she  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  that  he  did  not  bestow 
on  her  as  much  as  she  thought  she 
deserved.  The  funily  was  surprised 
at  the  silence  she  preserved.  Lmilie 
nmerally  displayed  to  new  comers 
her  coquetry,  her  lively  talk,  and 
the  boundless  eloquence  of  her  looks 
and  gestures.  Either  the  melodious 
▼•ice  of  the  young  man  and  the  at- 
tractiveness of  nis  manners  had 
dumned  her,  or  else  she  loved  seri- 
ously ;  and  this  sentiment  effected  a 
ehaotte  in  her,  for  her  manners  lost 
all  amsctation.  Simple  and  natural, 
she,  no  doubt,  appeared  more  beau- 
tiful. Some  of  her  sbters,  and  an 
old  lady,  a  friend  of  the  family,  saw 
a  refinement  of  coquetry  in  tms  be- 
haviour. They  supposed  that,  judg- 
ing the  young  man  worthy  of  her, 
Emilie  proposed  displaying  her  at- 
tractions slowly,  in  order  suddenly 
to  dazale  hkn  as  aoon  as  he  was 


stmek  with  her.  Every  member  of 
the  family  was  curious  to  know  what 
this  capricious  eirl  thouyght  of  the 
stranger ;  but  idien,  during  dhiner, 
everv  one  took  a  delight  in  endow- 
ing Monsieur  Longueviile  with  some 
new  quality,  pretending  to  have  been 
the  only  one  to  discover  it.  Made- 
moiselle dc  Fontaine  remiuned  some 
time  silent.  A  slight  sarcasm  from 
her  uncle  suddenly  roused  her  from 
this  apathy.  She  said,  in  a  tolerably 
epi^ammatic  manner,  that  this  ce- 
lestial perfection  must  cover  some 
great  defect,  and  that  die  should 
take  care  not  to  judge  at  first  sight 
a  man  who  appeared  so  clever.  She 
added,  that  those  who  thus  please 
every  one  never  please  any  body ; 
and  that  the  worst  of  all  defects  was 
to  have  none.  Like  all  young  girls 
in  love,  she  hoped  to  conceal  her 
feelings  in  the  depth  of  her  heart, 
by  deceiving  the  Arguses  who  sur- 
rounded her;  but  at  the  end  of  a 
fortnight,  there  was  not  one  member 
of  this  numerous  family  who  was 
not  initiated  into  this  little  domestic 
secret.  At  the  third  visit  Monsieur 
Longueviile  paid,  Emilie  fancied  she 
was  the  chief  cause  of  it.  This  dis- 
covery caused  her  such  excessive  de- 
light that  it  astonished  her  when  she 
was  able  to  reflect.  There  was  some- 
thing in  it  painful  to  her  pride.  Ac- 
customed to  make  herself  the  centre 
of  the  world,  she  was  obliged  to  re- 
cognise a  force  which  drew  her  out 
of  lierself.  She  endeavoured  to  rebel, 
but  could  not  drive  the  young  man*s 
seductive  image  from  her  heart. 

Soon  anideties  followed;  for  two 
of  Monsieur  Longueville's  qualitiea, 
very  adverse  to  the  general  curiosity, 
and  especially  to  Madonoiselle  de 
Fontaine's,  were  unusual  discretion 
and  modesty.  He  never  spoke  of 
himself,  nor  of  his  occupations,  nor 
of  his  family.  He  knew  how  to 
disconcert  all  the  snares  Emilie  laid 
for  him  in  conversation  with  the  ad- 
dress of  a  diplomatist  who  wants  to 
conceal  secrets.  If  she  spoke  of 
painting.  Monsieur  Longueviile  re- 
plied like  a  connoisseur ;  if  she  played, 
the  young  man  proved  without  cox- 
combry tnat  he  played  well  on  the 
piano.  One  evening  he  enchanted 
the  whc^e  company  by  joining  his 
delicious  voice  to  £mihe*s  in  one  of 
Cimarosa's  finest  duets;  but  wbm 
they  endeavoured  Ui^d^KOver  if  he 
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wat  an  aitiit,  he  jested  so  graeefUly 
thai  he  did  not  gire  thoee  women,  so 
expert  in  the  art  of  guessing  senti- 
ments, the  possibUity  of  discoyenng^ 
to  what  social  sphere  he  belonged. 
With  whaterer  courage  the  old 
uncle  endeayonred  to  throw  the 
grappling-iron  on  the  vessel,  Lon- 
goeydle  auickl^  ran  off,  in  order  to 
preserve  for  himself  the  eharm  of 
mystery ;  and  it  was  the  easier  for 
him  to  remain  the  handsome  stranger 
of  the  Pavilion  Planat,  as  euriusity  did 
not  exceed  the  bounds  of  politeness. 
Emilie,  tormented  by  this  reserve, 
hoped  to  draw  these  confidences  bet- 
ter frmn  the  sister  than  the  brother. 
S^onded  by  her  uncle,  who  under- 
stood tiiis  mancBuvring  as  well  as 
that  of  a  vessel,  she  eimeavoured  to 
bring  on  the  scene  the  hitherto  mute 
personage  of  Mademoiselle  Clara  Lon* 
guevUI^.  The  society  of  the  Pavilion 
soon  manifested  the  greatest  desire  of 
knowing  so  amiable  a  person  and 
procuring  her  some  amusement.  An 
unceremonious  ball  was  proposed 
and  accepted.  The  ladies  did  not 
completely  despair  of  making  a  girl 
of  sixteen  talk.  In  spite  of  these 
little  clouds  heaped  up  by  suspicion 
and  created  by  curiosity,  a  bright 
li^t  penetrated  the  soul  of  Made- 
nuHseUe  de  Fontaine,  who  enjoyed 
existence  sweetly  through  its  rela- 
tion to  some  one  besides  herself.  She 
b^^  to  conceive  social  relations. 
Either  happiness  makes  us  better,  or 
she  was  too  much  occupied  to  tor- 
ment others,  for  she  became  less  caus- 
tie,  more  indulgent,  more  gentle.  The 
dian^  in  her  chaiacter  delighted  her 
aatonished  family.  Perhaps,  after 
all,  her  ^tism  was  changing  into 
love.  To  await  the  arrival  of  her 
timid  and  secret  adorer  was  a  pro- 
fomd  delight.  Without  a  single 
wmrd  of  passion  having  been  pro- 
nounced between  them,  she  knew 
henelf  to  be  loved,  and  with  what 
art  did  she  not  make  the  young  un- 
known display  the  treasures  of  %  va- 
ried education !  She  perceived  that 
she  was  also  caref^illy  observed,  and 
she  then  endeavours  to  overcome 
the  defects  which  her  education  had 
allowed  to  spring  up.  Was  not  this 
a  first  honu^  rendered  to  love,  and 
a  eruel  reproach  addressed  to  her- 
self? She  wanted  to  please,  she  en- 
chanted ;  she  loved,  and  was  idolised. 
Her  floDily,  knowing  she  was  guarded 


by  her  pride,  gave  her  tmMamA  li- 
berty to  ei\joY  those  Uttle  childish 
delights  wnich  eive  first  loves  so 
muen  diarm  and  strength.  More 
than  once  the  young  man  and  Ma* 
demoiselle  de  Fontaine  walked  about 
alone  in  the  avenues  of  the  park; 
more  than  once  they  held  thoee  con- 
versations without  any  object  of  which 
the  most  empty  phrases  are  those 
which  conceal  the  most  sentiments* 
They  oflen  admired  together  the 
setting  sun  and  its  rich  oolouring ; 
they  plucked  daisies  to  tell  thor 
leaves,  and  sanff  the  most  passionate 
duets  of  Pergoksi  and  Bossini,  as  the 
mediums  through  which  to  ezprsM 
their  secrets. 

The  day  of  the  ball  arrived.  Ohm 
Longuevule  and  her  brother,  whom 
the  servants  obstinately  honoured 
with  the  noble  particle  de^  were  its 
heroes.  For  the  first  time  of  her 
life,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  saw 
the  triumph  of  a  young  girl  with 
pleasure.  She  bestowed  with  sin* 
cerity  on  Clara  those  graceftU  ca- 
resses and  little  attentions  which 
women  usually  only  display  to  each 
other  in  order  to  excite  the  jealousy 
of  men.  But  Kmilie  had  an  object, 
she  wanted  to  find  out  secrets.  Ma- 
demoiselle Longueville*s  reserve  was 
at  least  equal  to  her  brother*s ;  but, 
girl-like,  she  shewed  perhaps  more 
finesse  and  shrewdness  than  he  did, 
for  she  did  not  even  a]^ar  discreet, 
and  kept  the  conversation  on  subjects 
forei^  to  material  interests,  invest- 
ing It  with  so  great  a  charm  that 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  became 
almost  envious  and  sumamed  Clara 
the  Syren,  Although  Emilie  had 
formed  the  design  of  making  Clara 
talk,  it  was  Clara  who  interrogated 
Emilie;  she  wanted  to  judge  her, 
and  was  judged  b^  her.  SIm  often 
was  angry  at  having  betrayed  her 
character  by  a  few  answers  which 
Clara  artftiuy  drew  from  her  while 
her  candid  and  modest  air  prevented 
all  suspicion  of  treachery.  There 
was  a  moment  when  Madonoiselle  de 
Fontaine  appeared  vexed  at  having 
made  an  imprudent  attack  on  low 
birth,  which  Clara  had  provoked. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  this  charm- 
ing creature,  ^'I  heutl  so  much  of 
you  from  Maximilien  that  I  had  the 
Btroneest  desire  to  know  you  out  of 
attachment  for  him ;  but  is  not  to 
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"  My  dear  Clara,  I  feared  to  dis- 
please you  by  speaking  thus  of  those 
who  are  not  noole." 

«  Oh  I  do  not  fear.  At  the  pre- 
sent day  these  sorts  of  discussions  are 
without  object  As  to  myself,  they 
do  not  touch  me.  I  am  beyond  the 
question  I** 

However  ambitious  this  answer 
was,  it  gave  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
taine very  great  pleasure ;  for,  like 
all  people  in  love,  she  explained  it  to 
herself  as  oracles  are  explained,  in 
the  meaning  which  accorded  with  her 
desires,  and  returned  to  the  dancing 
more  joyous  than  ever,  looking  at 
Long^eville,  whose  form  and  ele- 
^ance  surpassed  perhaps  those  of  her 
imaginary  type.  She  felt  still  more 
satinaction  m  reflecting  that  he  was 
noble ;  her  black  eyes  sparkled,  she 
danced  with  all  the  pleasure  dancing 
can  give  in  the  presence  of  him  you 
love.  Never  did  the  two  lovers  un- 
derstand one  another  better  than  at 
that  moment,  and  more  than  once 
they  felt  their  fingers  tremble  when 
the  laws  of  the  quadrilles  joined 
them. 

This  handsome  couple  attained  the 
b^rinning  of  the  autumn  in  the 
midst  of  parties  and  the  pleasures  of 
the  country,  floating  gently  down 
the  current  of  the  sweetest  senti- 
ment in  life,  and  stren^hening  it  by 
a  thousand  little  incidents,  which 
every  one  can  imaffine.  All  love- 
affiiirs  resemble  each  other  in  some 
points.  They  studied  eadi  other  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  to  study  when 
people  are  in  love. 

N^er  did  a  slight  fancy  turn  so 
quickly  into  a  love-match,**  said  the 
old  unde,  who  watched  the  young 
people  like  a  naturalist  examines  an 
insect  in  a  microscope.  These  words 
alarmed  Monsieur  and  Madame  de 
Fontaine.  The  old  Yendean  ceased 
to  be  as  indifferent  to  his  daughter's 
marriage  as  he  had  formerly  pro- 
mised to  be.  He  went  to  Paris  to 
obtain  some  information,  and  found 
none.  Uneasy  about  this  mystery, 
and  not  knowing  as  yet  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  he  liad  be^^ged  a  Pari- 
sian administrator  to  mstitute  re- 
specting the  Longrueville  family,  he 
tnouffht  it  necessary  to  admonish  his 
dauffhter  to  behave  herself  pru- 
dently. The  paternal  observation 
was  received  with  a  feigned  obedi- 
ence full  of  irony. 


At  least,  my  dear  Emilie,  if  you 
love  him,  do  not  confess  it  to  him.** 

Papa,  it  is  true  that  I  love  him ; 
but  I  will  await  your  permission  be- 
fore I  tell  him  so.** 

"  But,  Emilie,  remember  that  you 
are  still  ignorant  of  his  family,  his 
profession. 

^  If  I  am  ignorant  I  am  willins  to 
be  so.  But,  my  father,  you  wished 
to  see  me  married,  you  nave  given 
me  the  liberty  of  makinff  a  choice ; 
mine  is  irrevocably  made.  What 
more  is  wanted  ?*' 

We  must  know,  my  dear  child, 
if  the  man  you  have  chosen  is  the 
son  of  a  peer  of  France,**  ironically 
replied  the  venerable  nobleman. 

Emilie  remained  silent  a  moment. 
She  soon  raised  her  head,  looked  at 
her  father,  and  said  with  a  sort  of 
anxiety, — 

"  Are  the  Longuevilles  

They  are  extinct  in  the  person 
of  the  old  Duke  of  Rostein  Lim- 
bourg,  who  perished  on  the  scaffold 
in  1793.  He  was  the  last  of  the 
last  youngest  branch.** 

"But,  papa,  there  are  very  sood 
families  sprung  from  bastards.  The 
history  of  France  swarms  with  princes 
who  have  bars  in  their  shield. 

"Your  ideas  have  very  much 
changed,**  said  the  old  man,  smil- 
ing. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  which 
the  Fontaine  family  were  to  spend  at 
the  Pavilion  Planat.  Emilie,  who 
had  been  made  veiy  uneasy  by  her 
father*s  advice,  awaited  impatiently 
the  hour  at  which  young  Longue- 
ville  generally  came,  in  oraer  to  ob- 
tain an  explanation.  She  went  out 
after  dinner  and  walked  alone  in  the 
park  in  the  direction  of  the  arbour 
of  confidences,  in  which  she  knew 
the  impatient  lover  would  seek  her ; 
and  as  she  ran,  she  reflected  on  the 
best  manner  of  surprising  so  im- 
portant a  secret  without  compromis- 
ing herself,  —  a  tolerably  difBcult 
thmg.  As  yet  no  direct  avowal  had 
sanctioned  the  feelings  which  united 
her  to  this  unknown.  She  had,  like 
Maximiiien,  secretly  eigoyed  the  de- 
lights of  a  first  love,  but,  equally 
proud,  it  seemed  as  if  each  feared  to 
confess  their  affection. 


Maximiiien  Longrueville,  to  whom 
Clara  had  inspired  well-founded 
doubts  on  Emilie*s  character,  found 
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the  violence  of  a  young  man's  pas- 
sion and  kept  back  by  the  desire  of 
knowing  and  trying  the  woman  to 
whom  he  was  going  to  confide  his 
happiness.  Hb  love  had  not  pre- 
vented his  acknowledging  in  Emilie 
the  prciudices  which  spoiled  her; 
bat  he  desired  to  know  if  he  was  be- 
loved by  her  before  he  endeavoured 
to  combat  them,  for  he  would  not 
hazard  the  fate  of  his  love  any  more 
than  that  of  his  life.  He  had,  there- 
fore, constantly  maintained  a  silence 
which  his  looks,  manners,  his  small- 
est actions  disproved.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  pnde  natural  to  a  girl, 
augmented  m  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
taine by  the  foolish  vanity  which  her 
birth  and  beauty  inspired,  prevent^ 
her  seeking  a  declaration  which  an 
increasing  jMSsion  sometimes  incited 
her  to  solicit  The  two  lovers  had 
instinctively  understood  their  situa- 
tion without  explaining  each  other's 
secret  motives.  There  are  moments 
in  life  when  vagueness  suits  young 
hearts.  From  the  very  reason  that 
they  had  each  been  so  Ions  in  speak- 
ing they  seemed  to  make  a  cruel 
game  of  their  expectation.  One 
sought  to  discover  if  he  was  loved 
by  Uie  effort  a  confession  would  cost 
his  haughty  mistress;  the  other 
hoped  at  every  moment  to  see  a  too 
respectful  silence  broken. 

Seated  on  a  rustic  bench,  Emilie 
reflected  on  the  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  the  last  three 
months  full  of  enchantment,  llcr 
father's  suspicions  were  the  last  fears 
diat  could  touch  her ;  she  even  got 
over  them  by  two  or  three  of  those 
inexperienced  girl-like  reflections 
which  appeared  conclusive  to  her. 
Above  all,  she  agreed  with  herself 
that  it  was  impossible  she  could  be 
mistaken.  During  the  whole  ses^ 
son  she  had  not  perceived  in  Maxi- 
milien  one  gesture,  one  single  word, 
which  indicated  a  low  origin  or  oc- 
cupation ;  in  flict,  his  manner  of  dis- 
cussing betrayed  a  man  busied  with 
the  ^reat  interests  of  the  country. 
"  Besides,**  she  reflected,  "  a  lawyer  or 
a  man  of  business  would  not  have  had 
the  leisure  to  remain  an  entire  season 
courting  me  in  the  midst  of  fields 
and  woods,  spending  his  time  as  libe- 
rally as  a  nobleman  who  has  before 
him  a  whole  life  firee  from  cares." 
She  was  abandoning  herself  to  a 
meditation  far  more  interesting  to 


her  than  these  preliininary  thoughts, 
when  a  slight  rustling  among  the 
leaves  announced  to  her  that  for  the 
last  moment  or  two  Maximilien  had 
been*contemplatmg  her,  doubtless 
with  admiration. 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  very 
wronff  to  startle  girls  in  thw  way  ? 
said  she,  smiling. 

"Especially  when  they  are  busy 
with  tneir  secrets,"  archly  replied 
Maximilien. 

"  Why  should  I  not  have  mine  ? 
You  have  yours  I" 

"  You  were,  then,  really  thinking 
of  your  secrets  ?"  he  added,  laugh- 
ing. 

"  No,  I  was  thinking  of  yours.  I 
know  my  o>vn." 

"But,  said  he,  gently  taking  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Fontaine's  arm,  and 
putting  it  in  his,  "perhaps  my 
secrets  are  yours,  and  yours  mine." 

After  walking  a  few  yards  they 
found  themselves  under  a  clump  of 
trees,  which  the  colours  of  the  settinff 
sun  enveloped  as  with  a  red  and 
brown  cloud.  This  natural  magic 
gave  a  sort  of  solemnity  to  the  mo- 
ment. The  youn^  man's  action,  and 
the  agitation  of  his  throbbiuja;  heart, 
the  violent  pulsations  of  which  were 
felt  by  Emilie's  arm,  threw  her  into  a 
state  of  exultation,  all  the  more  per- 
fect because  it  was  excited  only  by 
the  most  simple  and  innocent  inci- 
dents. The  reserve  in  which  girls 
of  high  rank  are  kept  ^ves  incre- 
dible force  to  the  explosion  of  their 
sentiments,  and  to  meet  with  a  pas- 
sionate lover  is  one  of  the  greatest 
dangers  which  can  befall  them.  Never 
had  Emilie's  and  l^laximilien's  eyes 
looked  so  many  unspeakable  things. 
A  prey  to  tms  intoxication,  they 
easily  forgot  the  petty  stipulatk)ns  of 
pride  and  the  cold  consiaerations  of 
mistrust.  They  could  express  them- 
selves at  first  only  by  a  pressure  of 
hands,  which  served  as  interpreter  to 
their  joyous  thoughts. 

"  I  have  a  question  to  ask,  mon- 
sieur," said  Mademoiselle  de  Fon- 
taine, trembling,  and  in  a  broken 
voice,  after  a  long  silence,  and  walk- 
ing a  few  steps  very  slowly.  "  But 
remember,  I  entreat  yon,  that  it  is 
in  some  measure  commanded  me  by 
the  strange  position  I  am  in  with 
regard  to  my  family." 

A  terrible  pause  for  Emilie  suc- 
ceeded these  words,  which  she  had 
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almost  stuttered.  While  it  lasted 
the  haughty  girl  did  not  dare  to 
encounter  the  piercing  look  of  the 
man  she  loved,  for  she  had  ^  se- 
cret feeling  of  the  baseness  of  the 
words  she  added, — 

"Are  you  noble T 
F  When ;  these  had  been  uttered 
she  wished  herself  at  the  bottom  of 
a  lake. 

"Mademoiselle,"  gravely  replied 
Longueville,  whose  fdtered  face  con- 
tracted a  sort  of  severe  dignity,  "  I 
promise  to  reply  straightforwardly 
to  this  question  when  you  have 
answered  with  sincerity  the  one  I  am 
going  to  put  to  you." 

He  let  go  Emilie's  arm,  who  sud- 
denly felt  as  if  alone  in  the  world, 
and  said, — 

"  What  is  your  reason  for  aues- 
tioning  me  respecting  my  birth  r" 

She  I'emained  almost  motionless, 
cold  and  silent. 

"Mademoiselle,"  repeated  ^Maxi- 
milien,  "  let  us  go  no  farther  if  wc 
do  not  understand  one  another.  I 
love  you,"  added  he,  in  a  deep  and 
tremulous  tone.  "  Well,  then,"  he 
added,  joyfully,  on  hearing  the  ex- 
clamation of  delight  which  Emilic 
could  not  repress,  "why  ask  mc  if  I 
am  noble  ?" 

"  Would  he  speak  thus  if  he  were 
not  so  ?"  exclaimed  an  internal  voice, 
which  appeared  to  EmiUe  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  bottom  of  her  heart. 
She  gracefully  raised  her  head, 
seemed  to  draw  a  new  life  from  her 
lover's  glance,  and  held  out  her 
hand  as  if  to  make  a  fresh  alli- 
ance. 

"  You  thought  I  cared  very  much 
for  dignities  ?^  she  asked,  with  arch- 


"I  have  no  titles  to  offer  my 
wife,"  he  replied,  half  gaily,  half  se- 
riously. "  But  if  I  take  hier  of  high 
rank  and  from  among  those  whom 

f)aternal  fortune  accustoms  to  the 
uxury  and  pleasures  of  opulence,  I 
know  to  what  this  choice  obliges  me. 
Love  gives  every  thing,"  added  he, 
laughing;  "but  to  lovers  only, 
Marriea  people  want  a  little  more 
than  the  dome  of  heaven  md  the 
carpet  of  the  fields." 

"He  is  rich,"  she  thought.  "Ag 
for  tides,  perhaps  he  wants  to  try 
me!  He  has,  perhaps,  been  told 
thai  I  had  a  fancy  for  nobility,  and 
that  I  would  only  many  a  peer  of 


France.  My  tiresome  sisters  have, 
doubtless,  played  me  that  trick." 

"1  assure  you,"  said  she  aloud, 
"  that  I  have  had  very  exaggerated 
notions  of  life  and  the  world;  but 
now,"  added  she,  with  emphasis,  and 
looking  at  him  in  a  way  to  drive 
him  wild,  "  I  know  in  what  a  wo- 
nian*s  true  riches  consist." 

"I  wish  to  believe  that  you 
speak  sincerely,"  he  replied,  with 
mild  gravity.  "  But  this  winter,  my 
dear  Emilie, — perhaps,  two  months 
hence,  I  shall  be  proud  of  what  t 
can  offer  you,  if  you  care  for  the  ad- 
vantages of  fortune.  It  will  be  the 
only  secret  I  shall  keep  here,"  said 
he,  pointing  to  his  heart,  "  for  on  its 
success  depends  my  happiness, — I  do 
not  venture  to  say  ours. ' 

"  Oh !  say  it, — say  it !" 

They  returned  home  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  affectionate  discourse 
and  joined  the  company  in  the  draw- 
ing-room. Never  had  Mademoiselle 
de  Fontaine  found  her  lover  more 
amiable  or  more  witty;  his  hand- 
some %ure  and  engaging  manners 
appear^  to  her  still  more  charming 
smce  a  conversation  which  had  in  a 
measure  confirmed  to  her  the  pos- 
session of  a  heart  worthy,  of  being 
envied  by  all  women.  They  sang  an 
Italian  duet  with  so  much  expression 
that  the  assembly  applaud^  them 
enthusiastically.  Then:  parting  as- 
sumed a  conventional  manner  under 
■\vhich  they  concealed  their  happi- 
ness. This  day  became  to  Emibe  a 
chain  which  boimd  her  more  closely 
still  to  the  destiny  of  the  unknown. 
The  power  and  dignity  he  had  dis- 
played in  the  scene  in  which  they 
had  revealed  their  sentiments  had 
perhaps  forced  on  Mademoiselle  de 
Fontame  that  respect  without  which 
no  true  love  exists.  When  she  re- 
mained alone  in  the  drawing-room 
with  her  father,  the  venerable  Ven- 
dean  came  up  to  her,  affectionately 
took  her  hands,  and  asked  if  she  had 
acquired  any  information  regarding 
Monsieur  Longueville*s  fortune  and 
family. 

"  Yes,  my  dear  father,"  she  replied, 
"  I  am  happier  than  I  wished.  Mon- 
sieur de  Longueville  is  die  only  man 
I  will  marry?* 

"  Well,  Emilie,"  repHed  the  comta, 
"I  know  what  remains  for  me  to  do." 

"  Do  you  know  of  an^  obstacle  T* 
she  askea,  with  real  anxiety. 
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"My  dear  child,  this  young  man 
is  perfectly  unknown  to  me;  but, 
unless  he  is  a  dishonourable  man, 
from  the  moment  you  lore  him  he  is 
as  dear  to  me  as  a  son.** 

"  A  dishonourable  man  repeated 
Emilie.  "I  am  quite  easy.  My 
uncle,  who  presented  him  to  us,  can 
answer  for  him.  Say,  dear  uncle, 
has  he  been  a  buccaneer,  an  outlaw, 
or  a  corsair 

"I  knew  I  should  find  myself 
there,"  exclaimed  the  old  sailor, 
waking  up. 

He  looked  round  the  drawing- 
room,  but  his  niece  had  disappeared 
Kke  a  Jack-o'-lantem,  accordmg  to 
his  habitual  expression. 

**  Why^,  my  uncle,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Fontaine,  "  how  could  you  conceal 
from  us  all  that  you  knew  respect- 
ing this  young  man?  You  must 
have  noticed  our  anxiety.  Is  Mon- 
sieur Longueville  of  good  family  ?" 

"  I  know  nothing  of  it  since  Adam 
and  Eve,"  exclaimed  the  Comte  de 
KeMjarouet.  "  Trusting  to  the  tact 
of  tnis  little  madcap,  I  brought  her 
St.  Preux  to  her  by  a  methodknown 
to  myself.  I  know  that  this  boy 
shoots  with  a  pistol  admirably,  hunts 
very  well,  plays  wonderfully  at  bil- 
liards,  chess,  and  backgammon,  he 
fences  and  rides  like  the  late  Cheva- 
lier de  Saint  George,  lie  has  a  mi- 
raculous erudition  relative  to  our 
vineyards;  he  reckons  like  Bareme ; 
draws,  dances,  and  sings  well.  What 
more  do  you  want  ?  If  that  is  not 
a  perfect  gentleman,  shew  me  a 
bourgeois  who  knows  as  much.  Find 
me  out  a  man  who  lives  as  nobly  as 
he  does.  Does  he  do  any  thins  ? 
Does  he  compromise  his  dignity  by 
going  into  offices  and  cringing  before 
parvemtSj  whom  you  calf  du-ectors- 
^neral  f  He  walks  upright.  That 
18  a  man.  But,  moreo-^  er,  I  have 
just  found  in  my  waistcoat-pocket 
the  card  he  gave  me  when  he  thought 
I  meant  to  cut  his  throat,  poor  ni- 
nocent !  The  youth  of  the  present 
day  is  not  sharp.   Here  it  is. 

"  Rue  de  Sender,  numero  5,"  said 
^lonsieur  de  Fontaine,  endeavouring 
to  remember  among  all  the  informa- 
tion he  had  obtained  something 
which  might  concern  the  young  un- 
known. "What  the  d—  does  this 
mean?  Messrs.  Palma,  Werbrust, 
and  Co.  whose  wholesale  warehouse 
is  principally  of  muslins,  calicoes,  and 
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^ghams,  live  there !  Ah !  I  have 
It!  Longueville,  the  deput}%  has  a 
share  in  their  house.  But  I  only 
know  of  a  son  of  Longueville's  of 
thirty-two  years  of  age,  who  does 
not  m  the  least  resemble  this  one, 
and  to  whom  he  is  going  to  pye  an 
income  of  50,000  francs  on  his  mar- 
riage that  he  may  marry  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  minister ;  he  wishes  to  be 
made  a  peer  as  well  as  any  one  elue. 
I  never  heard  him  speak  of  this 
Maximilien.  Itas  he  a  daughter? 
Who  is  this  Clara?  At  any  rate, 
more  than  one  adventurer  may  call 
himself  Lon^eville.  But  is  not  the 
house  of  Paima,  Werbrust,  and  Co. 
half  ruined  by  a  speculation  to  Mex- 
ico or  the  Indies  ?  I  must  clear  up 
all  this." 

"  You  soliloquise  as  if  you  were 
on  a  theatre,  and  you  appear  to 
reckon  me  as  nothing,"  suddenly  said 
the  old  sailor.  "  Do  you  not  know 
that  if  he  is  of  good  family  I  have 
more  than  one  bag  in  my  hatchways 
to  make  amends  for  his  want  of  for- 
tune ?" 

"  As  to  that,  if  he  is  Longucville's 
son,  he  wants  nothing.  But,"  said 
^lonsieur  de  Fontaine,  shaking  his 
head,  "his  father  has  not  bought  anv 
soap  to  wash  out  the  stain  of  his 
birth.  Before  the  revolution  he  vras 
an  attorney,  and  the  de  which  he 
has  taken  since  the  revolution  be- 
longs to  him  as  much  as  half  his  for- 
tune." 

"Bah,  bah!  happy  those  whose 
fathers  have  been  nung,"  gaily  ex- 
claimed the  sailor. 

Three  or  four  days  after  this  me- 
morable one,  and  in  one  of  those  fine 
mornings  of  the  month  of  November 
which  suddenly  display  to  the  Pari- 
sians their  bouievaras  cleaned  by  the 
sharp  cold  of  a  first  frost.  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine,  dressed  in  a 
new  fur  which  she  wished  to  bring 
into  fashion,  went  out  with  two  of 
her  sisters-in-law,  on  whom  she  had 
formerly  bestowed  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  sarcasms.  These  three  women 
were  far  less  tempted  to  this  Parisian 
airing  by  the  desire  of  trying  a  very 
elegant  carriage  and  dresses  which 
were  to  Set  the  fashions  for  the  winter 
than  by  the  wish  to  see  a  pelerine 
which  one  of  their  friends  nad  re- 
marked in  a  handsome  shop  of  mil- 
linery at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
laPaix.  When  the  thw  ladies  Jiad 
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entered  the  shop,  Madame  la  Ba- 
ron ne  de  Fontaine  pulled  Emilie 
the  sleeve  and  shewed  her  Maximi- 
lien  Longueville  seated  inside  the 
counter,  busied  in  counting  out  with 
mercantile  grace  the  change  for  a 
piece  of  gold  to  the  milliner  with 
whom  he  seemed  in  conference.  The 
handsome  stranger  held  in  his  hand 
some  patterns,  which  lefl  no  doubt 
as  to  his  honourable  profession. 

Emilie  was  seized  with  an  imper- 
ceptible cold  shiver;  yet,  owing  to 
the  thorough  savoir  vivre  of  good 
society,  she  {perfectly  dissembled  the 
rage  she  felt  in  her  neart,  and  replied 
to  her  sister,  "I  knew  it,"  with  a 
richness  of  intonation  and  inimitable 
accent,  which  might  have  been  en- 
vied by  the  most  celebrated  actress  of 
the  day.  She  advanced  to  the  coun- 
ter ;  Lon^eville  looked  up,  put  the 
patterns  into  his  pocket  with  most 
annoying  grace  and  coolness,  bowed 
to  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine,  and 
approached  her  with  a  penetrating 
glance. 

"Mademoiselle,"  said  he  to  the 
milliner,  who  had  followed  him  with 
a  very  anxious  look,  "  I  will  send  to 
have  this  accoimt  receipted;  my 
house  wills  it  so.  But,"  said  he  in  a 
whisper  to  the  woman,  and  slipping 
a  note  for  a  thousand  francs  into  her 
hand,  "  take  this ;  it  will  be  an  affair 
between  ourselves." 

"You  will  for^ve  me,  I  hope, 
mademoiselle,"  said  he,  turning  to 
Emilie ;  "you  will  have  the  goo<mess 
to  foigive  the  tyranny  exercised  by 
business." 

"  It  appears  to  me,  monsieur,  that 
it  is  very  indifferent  to  me,"  an- 
swered Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine, 
looking  at  him  with  an  assurance  and 
an  air  of  sneerine;  indifference,  as  if 
she  saw  liim  for  the  first  time. 

"  Do  you  speak  seriously  ?"  asked 
Maximilien,  in  a  broken  voice. 

Emilie  had  turned  her  back  on 
him  with  incredible  impertinence. 


Then-  eyes  met  and  darted  looks  of 
implacability  at  each  other.  Each 
one  hoped  to  wound  cruelly  the 
heart  of  the  loved  one.  In  one  mo- 
ment they  were  separated  from  one 
another  as  thorougnly  as  if  one  had 
been  in  China  and  the  other  in 
Greenland.  Has  not  vanity  a  breath 
which  withers  every  thing  ?  A  prey 
to  the  most  violent  combat  that  can 
agitate  the  heart  of  a  young  girl, 
Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  reaped  the 
most  ample  harvest  of  sorrows  which 
prejudice  and  littleness  ever  sowed 
in  a  human  breast.  Her  complex- 
ion, before  so  fresh  and  soft,  was 
marked  with  yellow  streaks,  red 
spots,  and  sometimes  the  white  of  her 
cneeks  turned  greenish.  In  the 
hope  of  concealing  her  emotion  from 
her  sisters,  she  laughingly  shewed 
them  a  ridiculous  passenger  or  dress ; 
but  this  laugh  was  convulsive.  She 
felt  herself  more  hurt  by  the  com- 
passionate silence  of  her  sisters  than 
she  would  have  been  by  remarks,  to 
which  she  could  have  retorted.  She 
employed  all  her  wit  to  draw  them 
into  a  conversation,  in  which  she  en- 
deavoured to  exhale  her  anger  in 
senseless  paradoxes  by  overwhelming 
merchants  with  the  keenest  insults 
and  epic^rams  in  bad  taste.  When 
she  reacned  home  she  was  seized  with 
a  fever,  the  character  of  which  was 
at  first  somewhat  dangerous.  At  the 
end  of  a  month  the  attentions  of  her 
family  and  the  care  of  the  physician 
restored  her  to  her  friends.  Every 
one  hoped  that  this  lesson  might 
serve  to  subdue  Emilie,  who  gn^lu- 
ally  returned  to  her  former  habits, 
and  af;ain  rushed  into  dissipation. 
She  said  there  was  no  shame  in  bein^ 
deceived.  If,  like  her  father,  she  hau 
some  influence  in  the  Chamber,  she 
said  she  would  petition  for  a  law  to 
grant  that  all  people  in  trade,  espe- 
ciallv  linendrapens,  should  be  marked 
on  the  forehead  like  the  sheep  of  the 
Berry  to  the  third  ^neration.  She 
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SDbjeet  Bat  those  who  loved  Emi- 
lie  remarked  through  all  her  raillery 
a  tinge  of  melancnoly,  which  led 
tbem  to  believe  that  Maximilien 
Longoeville  still  reigned  over  this 
inexplicable  heart.  Sometimes  she 
becune  as  gentle  as  she  had  been 
diuioe  the  fugitive  season  which  had 
seen  toe  birth  of  her  love,  and  some- 
times she  was  more  insupportable 
than  ever.  Every  one  silently  ex- 
cosed  the  inequalities  of  temper 
which  sprung  from  a  grief  at  once 
well  known  and  secret.  The  Comte 
de  Kergarouet  obtained  a  little 
power  over  her,  thanks  to  an  excess 
of  prodi^ty, — a  species  of  consola- 
tion which  rarely  fails  with  young 
Parisian  women.  The  first  time 
that  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  went 
to  a  ball  it  was  at  the  house  of  the 
ambassador  of  Naples.  As  she  took 
her  place  in  the  most  brilliant  of 
the  quadrilles,  she  saw,  a  few  yards 
from  her,  Longueville,  who  nodded 
slightly  to  her  partner. 

Tnat  young  man  is  one  of  your 
friends?**  she  <uked  her  partner  with 
an  air  of  disdain. 

**  He  is  my  brother,**  he  replied. 

EmiUe  could  not  repress  a  start. 

^  Ah  !**  he  continued,  in  a  tone  of 
enthusiasm,  ^'he  is  certainly  the 
finest  creature  in  the  world !  *' 

"  Do  you  know  my  name  ?  **  asked 
£milie,  abruptly  interrupting  him. 

"  No,  mademoiselle.  It  is  a  crime, 
I  confess,  not  to  have  remembered  a 
name  which  is  on  all  lips — I  should 
say,  in  all  hearts ;  but  1  have  a  valid 
excuse.  I  am  just  arrived  from  Ger- 
many. My  ambassador,  who  is  on 
leave  in  Paris,  has  sent  me  here  this 
erening  to  serve  as  a  chaperon  to  his 
amiable  wife,  whom  you  may  see 
there  in  a  comer.** 

"  A  true  tragedy  mask,**  said  Emi- 
lie,  after  examimng  the  ambassa- 
dress. 

**Tet  that  is  her  ball  counte- 
nance,** laughingly  replied  the  voung 
nian.  "  I  must  dance  with  her,  1 
therefiwre  wished  for  some  compensa- 
tion.** 

Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  bowed. 
^  "  I  was  very  mudi  surprised,**  con- 
tinued the  talkative  secretary  of  the 
embassy,  **to  find  mjr  brother  here. 
On  arriving  from  Vienna,  I  learned 
that  the  poor  boy  was  ill.  I  hoped 
to  ffo  and  see  him  before  the  ball,  but 
pontics  do  not  always  leave  us  leisure 
TOL.xxxm.  HO.  cxciv. 


for  domestic  affections.  The  padrona 
della  casa  did  not  allow  me  to  go  up 
to  my  poor  Maximilien.** 

"  X  our  brother  is  not,  like  you,  in 
the  diplomatic  line?**  said  Eimlie. 

"  No,**  said  the  secretary,  sighing, 
^  the  poor  fellow  sacrificed  himself 
for  me.  He  and  my  sister  Clara  re- 
nounced my  father*s  fortune,  in  order 
to  make  an  entaO  for  me.  My  father 
dreams  of  the  peerage,  like  all  who 
vote  for  the  ministry.   He  has  the 

g romise  of  bein^  nominated,**  added 
e,  in  a  low  voice.  "  After  assem- 
bling some  capital,  my  brother  joined 
a  banking-house;  and  I  know  that 
he  has  just  made  a  speculation  Mrith 
Brazil  which  may  make  him  a  mil- 
Uonnaire,  You  see  me  quite  rejoiced 
at  having  contributed  to  his  success 
by  my  diplomatic  relations.  I  am 
even  awaiting  with  impatience  a  de- 
spatch from  the  Brazilian  legation, 
of  a  nature  to  smoothe  his  brow. 
What  do  you  think  of  bun  ?** 

"  Your  brother*s  face  does  not  ap- 
pear to  me  that  of  a  man  occupied 
with  money.** 

The  young  diplomatist  scrutinised 
with  one  look  tne  apparently  calm 
&ce  of  his  partner. 

How  is  this  ?**  said  he,  smiling. 
Do  young  ladies  also  divine 
thoughts  of  Give  through  impassive 
brows?** 

"  Your  brother  is  in  love  ?**  asked 
she,  with  a  movement  of  curiosity. 

Yes.  My  sister  Clara,  for  whom 
he  has  maternal  care,  wrote  me  word 
that  he  had  fallen  in  love  this  sum- 
mer with  a  very  pretty  girl;  but 
since  that  I  have  had  no  news 
of  his  loves.  Would  you  believe 
that  the  poor  fellow  got  up  at  five 
o*clock  in  the  morning  to  get  over 
his  business,  that  he  might  be  at 
four  o'clock  at  his  love*s  country- 
house  ?  He  has  ruined  a  beautiful, 
thorough  -  bred  horse  I  sent  him. 
Forgive  m^  chattering,  mademoi- 
selle ;  I  am  just  come  from  Germany. 
I  have  not  heard  French  correctly 
spoken  for  a  twelvemonth.  I  have 
been  weaned  from  French  faces,  and 
sickened  with  German  ones ;  so  that, 
in  my  patriotic  mania,  I  think  I 
could  talk  to  the  figures  on  a  Parisian 
candlestick.  Besides,  if  I  talk  with 
an  abandon  not  proper  for  diplo- 
matists, it  is  your  fault,  mademoiselle. 
Did  you  not  point  out  to  me  my 
brother  ?   When  he  is  in  question,  1 
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am  inexhaustible.  I  should  like  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world  how  good 
and  generous  he  is*  It  was  no  less  a 
matter  than  the  hundred  thousand 
francs  a-year  which  the  estate  of 
Longueville  brings  in." 

If  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  ob- 
tained these  important  revelations, 
she  owed  them  partly  to  the  address 
with  which  she  knew  how  to  interro- 
gate her  confiding  partner,  as  soon  as 
she  learned  that  he  was  tiic  brother 
of  her  disdained  lover. 

"  Were  you  able  to  see,  without 
some  annoyance,  your  brother  selling 
muslins  and  calicoes?"  asked  Emi- 
lie,  after  the  third  figure  of  the 
quadrille. 

"  How  do  you  know  that?"  asked 
the  diplomatist.  "  Thank  Heaven, 
while  pouring  forth  a  torrent  of 
words,  I  already  have  learned  the 
art  of  onljr  saying  what  I  wish,  like 
all  the  diplomatic  apprentices  of  my 
acquaintance ! " 

"  You  ha\'c  told  it  me,  I  assure 
you." 

Monsieur  de  Longueville  looked 
at  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine  with 
an  astonishment  Ml  of  perspicacity. 
A  suspicion  crossed  his  mind.  lie 
successively  interrogated  his  bro- 
ther's and  his  partner's  eyes,  guessed 
every  thing,  clasped  his  hands,  looked 
at  the  ceiling,  laughed,  and  said, — 

"  I  am  but  a  fool !  You  are  the 
most  beautiful  woman  in  the  ball- 
room. My  brother  looks  at  vou  on 
the  sly ;  he  dances  in  spite  of  fever, 
and  you  feign  not  to  see  him.  Make 
him  happy,"  said  he,  leading  her 
back  to  her  old  uncle ;  "  I  shall  not 
be  jealous,  but  I  shall  always  start  a 
little  in  calling  you  my  sister." 

But  the  lovers  were  each  to  be  in- 
exorable for  themselves.  Towards 
two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  supper' 
was  served  in  an  immense  gallery, 
where,  in  order  to  give  the  persons 
of  the  same  coterie  liberty  to  meet, 
the  tables  were  arranged  as  they  are 
at  a  restaurateurs,  hy  one  of  those 
hazards  which  alwa^Tj  happen  to 
lovers,  Mademoiselle  de  Fontaine 
found  herself  placed  at  a  table  near 
the  one  round  which  sat  the  most 
distinguished  persons.  Maximilien 
was  of  the  group.  Emilie,  who  lent 
an  attentive  ear  to  the  discourse  held 
by  her  neighbours,  heard  one  of 
those  conversations  which  are  so 
easily  established  between  young 


nuurried  women  ftnd  youne  men  who 
hare  the  graces  and  elegance  ^ 
Maximilien  LK)ngueYille.  Ijie  young 
banker's  interlocutor  was  a  Neapoli- 
tan duchess^  whose  eyes  darted  l&ht- 
nings,  whose  white  skin  had  the  giom 
of  satin.  The  terms  of  intimacy 
which  young  Longueville  affected  to 
be  on  with  her  wounded  Mademoi- 
selle de  Fontaine  all  the  more  be- 
cause she  had  restored  to  her  lov«r 
twenty  times  more  tenderness  than 
she  had  ever  before  felt  Ibr  him. 

"  Yes,  in  my  country,  tfne  love 
knows  how  to  make  all  sorts  of  sacri- 
fices," said  the  duchess,  affectedly. 

"  You  are  more  pasaronate  than 
Frenchwomen  are,"  said  Maximilien, 
whose  expressive  glance  met  Emilie*8. 
"  Thev  are  all  vanity." 

"  Alonsieur,"  quickly  replied  the 
young  girl,  "  is  it  not  wrong  thus  to 
calumniate  your  country  ?  Devotion 
is  of  all  nations." 

"Do  you  think,  mademoiselle,** 
returned  the  Italian,  with  a  sardonic 
smile,  "  that  a  Parisian  is  capable  of 
following  her  lover  every  where 

"  Let  us  understand  one  another, 
madame.  One  may  go  into  a  desert 
and  inhabit  a  tent,  but  not  go  and  sit 
down  in  a  shop." 

She  ended  her  sentence  with  a 

gesture  of  disdain.  Thus  the  fai- 
uence  which  Emilie's  fatal  education 
exercised  over  her  twice  blighted  her 
commencing  happiness,  and  destroyed 
her  future  existence.  The  apparent 
coldness  of  Maximilien  and  the  mile 
of  a  woman  drew  fVom  her  one  of 
those  sarcasms^  the  perfidious  enjoy- 
ments of  which  always  led  her  away. 

"  Mademoiselle,"  said  LongueviUc 
to  her,  in  a  low  voice,  under  cover  of 
the  noise  made  by  the  women  rising 
from  the  table,  **  no  one  will  form  for 
your  happiness  more  ardent  wishes 
than  I  shall ;  permit  me  to  give  you 
this  assurance  on  taking  leave  of  you. 
In  a  few  days  I  shall  set  out  for 
Italy." 

"  With  a  duchess,  no  doubt  ?" 

"  No,  mademdselle ;  but  with  an 
illness,  perhaps  mortal." 

"Is  it  not  a  chhoera?"^  asked 
Emilie,  with  an  anxious  glance* 

"  No,"  said  he ;  "  there  are  some 
wounds  which  never  heal." 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  said  the  im- 
perious girl,  smiling. 

"I  shall  go"  gravely  returned 
Maximilien* 
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Ton  will  fiai  we  munM  at 
jDor  ntiim,  I  warn  joa^"  mid  tihe, 
oo^nctttskfy'. 
I  kope  so." 

lanertiBent  ann!"  she  ex^ 
dasaed.  "  Does  lie  ttot  reveaoe 
InseifcnidlyP*' 

A  ioitu^tflAerwtf^  MamBHlifai 
Lmgnmlie  and  las  «sler  €ki»8et 
(wt       the  "wrarm  and  poetical  re- 

rs  of  Italy,  leaying  MisuleiiiQiselle 
Sentaine  a  prey  to  the  most 
poignaat  regret.  The  yonng  aaoie- 
tBT  took  op  his  farother^s  fjuairel, 
and  amply  oomBeniated  Emilie's  dis- 
dain by  publishing  the  motives  of 
the  rapture  between  the  lovers.  He 
returned  with  usury  the  sarcasms  she 
had  uttered  about  Maxiniilicn,  and 
made  more  than  one  excellency 
laugh  by  painting  the  beautiful  ene- 
my of  counters — the  amazon  who 
preached  a  crusade  against  bankers 
— the  young  girl  whose  love  had 
evapoiatcd  before  half-a-y^  of 
muuin.  The  Comtede  Fontaine  was 
eb%ed  to  use  his  influence  inobtain- 
ii^  for  Auguste  LongneviUe  a  mis- 
sion m  Russia,  to  secure  his  daughter 
from  the  ridicule  which  this  younff 
aad  dangerous  persecutor  lavished 
on  her.  The  ministry,  obliged  to 
raise  a  supply  of  peers  to  support 
the  aristocratic  opinions  whicn  the 
voice  of  an  illustrious  writer  stag- 
gered in  the  noble  Chamber,  soon 
named  Monsieur  Guirau^n  de  Lon- 
gueville  a  peer  of  France  and  a 
viscount.  Monsieur  de  Fontaine  al  so 
obtained  a  peerage,  a  recompense  due 
to  his  fidenty  during  evil  days,  as 
much  as  to  his  name,  which  was 
missing  in  the  hereditary  Chamber. 

At  this  period,  Emilie,  having 
come  of  age,  no  doubt  made  serious 
reflections  on  life;  for  she  changed 
her  tone  and  manners  considerably. 
Instead  of  sa3ing  ill-natured  things 
to  her  unde,  she  bestowed  on  him 
the  most  affectionate  care ;  she 
brought  him  his  crutch  with  a  per- 
sevenng  tenderness  which  made  peo- 
ple lai^h.  She  offered  him  her 
arm,  rode  in  his  carriage,  and  accom- 
panied him  in  all  his  walks.  She 
even  persuaded  him  that  she  was  not 
annoyed  hy  the  smell  of  his  pipe,  and 
read  aloud  his  beloved  Quottdtenne  in 
the  midst  of  the  puffs  of  smoke  which 
the  mischievous  sailor  purposely  sent 


her.  She  karjoed  piquet  to  pla^r  with 
her  uncle.  Lastly,  this  capricious 
girl  listened  attentively  to  the  nar- 
ratives which  her  uncle  periodically 
leoommenced  of  the  fight  of  the 
Bdyte-Foule,  the  manoeuvres  of  the 
YiUe-de-Paris,  of  Monsievr  de  Suf- 
fren's  &:8t  e^qpedition,  and  of  the 
hatUe  of  Aboukir.  Although  the 
old  sailor  had  often  said  that  knew 
his  latitude  and  longitude  too  well  to 
allow  himself  to  be  captured  by  a 
young  sloop,  oue  fine  morning  the 
mIohs  of  Paris  learned  that  Made- 
moiselle de  Fontaine  had  married  the 
Comte  de  Kergarouet.*  The  young 
countess  gave  splendid  to  divert 
herself,  but  she,  doubtless,  found  the 
nothiimiess  of  this  vortex.  Luxury 
imperfectly  concealed  the  emptiness 
and  unhappiness  of  her  suffering 
mind.  Notwithstanding  outbreaks 
of  feigned  gaiety,  her  lleautiful  face 
mostly  expressed  profound  melan- 
choly^. Emilie  appeared  full  of  at- 
tentions and  care  for  her  old  hus- 
band, who  often,  when  going  to  his 
room  at  night  to  the  sound  of  a 
joyous  orchestra,  said  that  he  did  not 
recognise  himself,  and  that  he  never 
expected,  at  seventy-two,  to  embark 
as  pilot  on  board  the  BeUe  Emilie, 
after  already  spending  twenty  years 
at  the  conjugal  galleys. 

The  countesses  conduct  was  so 
strictly  proper,  that  the  most  keen- 
sighted  (uriticism  had  no  fault  to  find. 
Observers  thought  that  the  vice- 
admiral  had  reserved  for  himself  the 
right  of  disposing  of  his  fortune  in 
o^er  to  bind  his  wife  more  firmly. 
This  supposition  was  an  insult  to 
both  uncle  and  niece.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  he  had  saved  his 
niece,  as  if  she  were  a  wrecked  per- 
son, and  that  he  had  never  abused 
the  laws  of  hospitality  when  he  had 
saved  an  enemy  from  the  fury  of  the 
storm. 

Two  years  after  her  marriage,  in 
one  of  the  ancient  drawing-rooms  of 
the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  where 
her  character  was  admired  as  worthy 
of  ancient  times,  Emilie  heard  Mon- 
sieur le  Vicomte  de  Longueville  an- 
nounced; and  in  the  corner  where 
she  was  playing  mquet  with  the 
Bishop  of  Persepolis,  her  emotion 
vras  unnoticed.  The  death  of  his 
fether,  and  that  of  his  brother, 


*  la  France  it  is  legal  for  a  great-uncle  to  marry  bis  niece. 
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killed  by  the  indemencv  of  the 
climate  of  St.  Fetenburg,  had  placed 
on  Maximilien's  head  the  heredi- 
tary plumes  of  the  peerage.  His 
fortune  equalled  his  talents  and  me- 
rit: the  day  before,  his  young  and 
impetuous  eloquence  bad  enlightened 
the  assembly.  At  this  moment  he 
appeared  to  the  countess  free  and 
endowed  with  all  she  had  dreamed 
for  her  idol.  All  the  mothers  who 
had  daughters  to  marry  made  ad- 
vances to  a  young  man  giSted  with 
the  virtues  which  were  attributed  to 
him  on  admiring  his  appearance ;  but, 


better  than  any  one,  EmOie  knew 
that  he  possessed  that  deataaa  of 
character  in  which  prudent  women 
seea  pledge  of  happiness.  She  looked 
at  the  adminJ,  who,  acoordio^  to  hta 
familiar  expression,  appeared  likdy 
to  keep  a  long  while  on  his  tack,  and 
cursed  the  errors  of  her  childhood. 

At  that  moment,  Monsieur  de  Fer- 
sepolis  said  to  her,  with  episcopal 
grace,*— 

•*  My  fair  lady,  you  have  discarded 
the  king  of  he«r^  I  have  won.  But 
do  not  regret  your  money,  I  reserve 
it  for  my  little  seminaries.** 


LATIN  PAMPHLETEERS. 


8ALLUST. 


To  converse  with  historians  is  to 
keep  good  company ;  many  of  them 
were  excellent  men,  and  those  who 
were  not  such  have  taken  care,  how* 
ever,  to  appear  so  in  their  writings. 
This  observation  comes  from  Boling- 
broke,  and  might  have  formed  an 
appropriate  motto  for  his  own  pro- 
ductions :  we  apply  it  to  one  whom 
it  suits  still  better.  It  is  in  these 
terms  that  Sallust  refers  to  his  past 
actions  and  peculiar  adaptation  for 
the  severe  legislation  of  the  his- 
torian:— 

"  In  early  life  T,  like  most  others,  felt 
myself  strongly  directed  to  affairs  of 
stste  ;  but  there  I  discovered  many  im- 
pediments.  Instead  of  modesty,  ab- 
stinence, and  virtue,  prevailed  audacity, 
corruption,  and  avarice ;  and  though  my 
mind,  unversed  in  such  practices,  ab- 
horred such  vices,  still  in  the  great  and 
general  profligacy  my  tender  age  was  se« 
duced  and  entangled  by  ambition ;  and 
however  opposed  to  the  evil  habits  of 
others,  yet  no  less  did  the  same  thirst 
for  disunction  subject  me  to  the  noto- 
riety and  obloquy  that  harassed  the 
rest." 

We  find  a  similar  vein  of  apolo- 
getic egotism  in  the  Jugurthan  war : 

"  1  here  are  some,  I  believe,  who,  he- 


characters  of  thOjie  irho  failed  to  obtaiil 
office,  and  then  consider  the  description 
of  persons  who  afterwards  crept  into  the 
senate,  they  will  allow  that  1  have 
changed  my  sentiments  more  from  pro* 
priety  than  indolence;  and  that  greater 
advantages  will  result  to  the  state  from 
my  leisure,  than  from  the  active  exertions 
of  others.'* 

When  we  turn  to  history  for  il- 
lustrations of  these  singular  specimens 
of  adulative  autobiography,  we  are 
confronted  by  the  reflection  of  a  very 
dififerent  character.  Where  we  looked 
for  Chatham,  we  find  Walpole ;  and 
Scipio  vanishes  in  one  of  Napoleon's 
Marshals.  This  statesman,  whose 
tender  conscience  shrank  from  the 
chicanery  and  fraud  of  politics,  was 
expelled  the  senate  for  personal  de- 
pravity ;  and  this  eloquent  advocate 
of  punty  and  justice  was  known  to 
have  aaomed  his  palace  with  the 
plunder  of  his  grinding  government 
in  Numidia.  The  expiusion  has  been 
questioned,  or,  rather,  the  cause  of  it ; 
but  the  atrocities  of  the  African 
oflicer  are  confessed.  In  the  evi- 
dence of  twenty  centuries  probability 
and  character  are  not  to  be  over- 
looked. It  is  an  easy  thing  to  praise 
virtue;  but  we  have  not  travelled 
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thedding  a  Hght  over  the  darker 
ftatnres  of  consinnic^r  and  crime. 
We  are  to  regard  in  this  ornamental 
Tiew  the  writer's  eloquent  complaints 
of  the  luxury  introduced  into  the 
army  by  Sjua,  and  those  burning 
and  pamotic  sighs  of  regret,  which 
appear  to  come  m>m  his  heart,  for  the 
stem  dijprnity  and  self-^denying  so- 
luiety  ofancestral  heroes.  And  yet 
the  ear  cannot  but  be  startled  by 
soeh  a  passage  as  the  following : — 

"  Here  the  Boman  warrior  first  lenrned 
to  lore  and  drink  ;  to  iDdulge  a  taste  fur 
ttatuea,  paintings,  and  scalptared  vases ; 
to  steal  them  publicly  or  privately;  to 
rob  the  temples,  and  to  pollute  all  things, 
saered  or  profane.  When  these  sol- 
diers, therefore,  gained  a  victory  they 
left  nothing  to  the  vanquished." 

Machiavelli  himself  might  have 
been  taught  by  Sallust, — thus  de- 
nouncing rapine  and  wrong  in  the 
▼ery  home,  perhaps,  which  he  had 
beautified  with  the  plundered  trea- 
snres  of  Africa.  It  is,  neverthe- 
less, consolatory  to  know  that  the 
lessons  of  history  are  not  deprived  of 
their  enei^  by  the  baseness  of  the 
teacher,  rliny  mentions  an  author 
who,  after  reciting  a  portion  of  a  his- 
torical narrative,  was  implored  by 
the  friends  of  a  person  mentioned  in 
it  not  to  recite  the  rest,  so  much  were 
they  ashamed  to  hear  those  actions 
repeated,  which  they  did  not  blush  to 
commit  The  eye  of  conscience  in- 
voluntarily withdraws  in  terror  and 
disgust  from  the  deformity  of  vice, 
thus  thrown  forward  in  the  clear 
elasB  of  history  and  truth.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  reconcile  John8on*s  dislike 
of  hktory  with  his  own  sense  of  its 
moral  value;  yet  we  are  told  that 
he  would  insult  a  person  who  intro- 
duced the  Punic  war;  and  he  con- 
fessed to  Mr.  Thrale,  that  when 
the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  was  men- 
tioned at  the  club,  he  ^'withdrew 
hk  attention,  and  thought  of  Tom 
Thumb." 

Of  the  life  or  the  history  of  Sal- 
lust,  nothing  but  the  broad  outline  is 
preserved;  and  even  that  is  not 
clearly  defined  in  the  minuter  fea- 
tures. Tlbe  composition  of  his  works 
has  been  assigned  to  various  periods. 
The  shade  of  his  luxurious  gardens 
on  the  Quirinal  was  probably  the 
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scene  of  his  historic  meditatkms. 
Never  had  scholar  or  voluptuary  a 
more  delicious  abode.  Here  was  col- 
lected together  all  that  could  charm 
the  eye  or  enchant  the  senses,  from  the 
most  remote  countries  over  which  the 
winff  of  the  Roman  ea^le  had  cast  its 
shadow.  Poetry,  paintmg,  and  sculp- 
ture, exhausted  their  horns  of  intellec- 
tual plenty.  When  the  sumptuous 
palace  passed  into  the  hands  of  royal 
mhabitants,  the  wand  of  luxury  and 
taste  seems  to  have  worked  the  won- 
ders  of  a  still  higher  magic.  The 
situation  was  the  most  delightful  in 
Rome.  The  spot  where  the  house 
stood  is  now  marked  by  the  church 
of  St.  Susanna,  seputited  by  a  street 
from  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  not 
far  distant  from  the  Falarian  gate.* 
During  more  than  three  centuries 
the  puace  of  Sallust  gradually  ex- 
panded beneath  the  affluence  of  its 
unperial  possessors.  But  its  end  was 
at  len^h  to  approach.  Upon  an  au- 
tumnal night,  August  24,  A.n.  410, 
the  Falarian  gate  was  silently  opened, 
and  the  slumber  of  the  Roman  me- 
tropolis ^vas  startled  by  the  tre- 
mendous sound  of  the  Gothic  trum- 
pet. One  can  scarcely  repress  a 
fedin^  of  regret,  that  the  eye  of  the 
historian  could  not  have  been  once 
more  opened  to  behold  the  solemn 
spectacle  that  swept  before  his  lighted 
window  in  that  awful  hour.  The  stem 
Alaric  had  commanded  his  barbarian 
legions  to  abstain  from  injnr3r  or  in- 
smt  to  the  churches  and  their  trea- 
sures. The  consecrated  plate  and  or- 
naments were  carried  to  St.  Peter*s. 
Art  might  have  felt  its  pencil 
kindled  hy  the  astonishing  pro- 
cession, which  then  wound,  m  slow 
magnificence,  from  the  extremity  of 
the  Quirinal  hill  to  the  distant  quar- 
ter of  the  Vatican.  Bands  of  the 
fierce  and  blue-eyed  Goths  marched 
in  battle  array  through  the  principal 
streets,  protecting  with  their  glitter- 
ing arms  the  long  train  of  terrified 
citizens,  who  bore  aloft  on  their 
heads  the  sacred  vessels  of  gold  and 
silver.  As  the  neighbouring  houses 
poured  out  their  little  companies  of 
age  and  youth  to  mingle  with  the 
gathering  stream,  the  air  was  rent 
with  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers,  soft- 
ened into  an  indescribable  sweetness 
by  the  strains  of  religious  psalmody 


*  Gibbon. 
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tbat  mdted  into  the  clangor  and 
tumult  Hitherto  the  flash  of  ar- 
mour had  shed  a  feeble  glare  upon 
this  melaDchol^  expedition;  but  a 
brighter  illumination  soon  bn^e 
over  the  path.  The  Goths  set  fire 
to  the  houses,  partly  with  the  inten- 
tion of  iaeilitatmg  their  own  advance, 
and  partly  to  bewilder  the  awe- 
•tncken  inhabitants ;  the  flames 
quickly  spread ;  the  home  of  genius 
and  of  empire  bc^n  to  blase;  and, 
in  the  woras  of  Gibbon,  the  ruins  of 
the  palace  of  Sallust  remained,  in  the 
age  of  Justinian,  a  stately  monument 
of  the  Gothic  conflagration. 

It  was,  we  think,  within  this  de- 
lightfVil  seclusion  that  Sallust  invoked 
the  muse  of  history.  Wi^  eager 
ambition,  great  experience,  uninter- 
rupted leisure,  and  all  the  aids  that 
power  and  opulence  could  supply,  he 
looked  round  him  for  a  subject  wor- 
thy of  his  pencil  and  hb  fame.  We 
can  believe  that  numerous  scenes 
passed  before  his  flashing  eye  in  that 
magnificent  edifice,  where,  in  a  later 
day,  the  voice  of  Augustus  cheered 
the  immortal  labours  of  Livy,  and 
Vespasian  mused  over  the  destinies 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  natural  that, 
in  all  the  brilliant  array  of  historic 
personages,  his  eye  should  linger 
with  particular  satisfaction  upon  that 
group,  in  which  the  figure  of  Catiline 
towered  with  so  disastrous  a  pre- 
eminence. Himself  in  the  f\ill  glow 
of  youth — he  was  twenty-two  years 
old — ^when  the  insurrection  broke 
out,  he  had  seen  the  actors,  and  wit- 
nessed the  storm  and  terror  in  which 
their  tragedy  had  been  commenced 
and  ended.  But  it  was  not  only  that 
the  subieot  allured  his  fancy  with  its 
blandishments  of  the  picturesque,  and 
its  lights  of  the  rhetorical;  it  had 
charms  fior  other  passions:  by  re- 
cording that  conspiracy  he  might  add 
a  fVesh  lustre  to  the  portraits  of  his 
friends,  and  cast  a  deeper  shade  upon 
the  features  of  his  opponents.  He 
might  combine  the  pamphlet  with 
the  picture,— the  T)aneg3mc  of  Csesar 
with  the  rivalry  of  Cicero.  This  cir- 
cumstance has  been  lost  sight  of  by 
the  commentators.  Cicero  painted 
Catiline  to  the  senate,  Sallust  deter- 
mined to  paint  him  to  the  world; 
one  found  a  frame  in  oratory,  and 
the  other  in  history ;  both  have  with- 
stood the  work  of  time;  both  are 
bright,  both  are  immortal.  Cicero  had 


devoted  all  his  eanrase  to  the  chief 
Conspirator;  Sallust  imitated  faim, 
not  forgetting,  however,  to  sketch  two 
or  three  figures  in  the  background. 
The  style  of  each  diflered :  it  was 
Sebastian  painting  against  Bafiaelle. 
In  truth,  the  colours  of  the  Vene- 
tian, dark  and  repulsive,  yet  poetical 
and  sublime,  recall  the  harsh  and 
sombre,  though  vivid  and  startling 
lineaments  of  Catiline,  under  the  pen 
of  Sallust,  as  the  deamess  and  so- 
lemnity of  Bafiadle  are  revived  in 
the  lucid  brilliancy  of  Cicero^s  In- 
surant Upon  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  two  portraUa,  Dr.  Croly 
has  some  remarks  in  the  preface  to 
his  tragedy : — 

'*  The  character  drawn  by  Saltatt 
stands  no  comparison,  in  point  of  verisi- 
militude, with  the  expressive  description 
of  Cicero ;  it  is  altogether  ambitious  and 
theatrical.  He  had  palpably  adopted  the 
iubjeet  for  display,  at  a  period  when  he 
might  be  anxious  in  his  obseurity  to 
share  the  honours  of  the  brilliant  age  of 
Roman  authorship;  and  when,  from  the 
death  of  all  the  agents,  and  the  totid 
change  of  government,  he  might  invest 
history  with  somethiug  of  the  stranse. 
ness  and  splendour  of  romance.  1  he 
Catiline  of  Cicero  is  a  daring  man,  of 
eminent  capacity,  who  for  a  while  pre- 
sents a  doubtful  aspect  of  good  and  evil ; 
but  at  length,  tempted  or  driven,  rushes 
into  treason,  llie  Catiline  of  Sallust 
starts  up  at  once  into  a  vast  embodied 
iniquity.  The  casual  rage  and  miseiy  of 
his  final  struggles  are  assumed  as  his 
habitual  gesture ;  and  Cicero*8  Kvin|^, 
human  portiaiture  of  a  ravaged  mind  is 
lost  in  the  overcharged,  but  gorgeous  co- 
louring  that  makes  the  conspirator  the 
gigantic  central  figure  ofthe  fancy  picture 
of  revolution." 

This  is  very  clever  and  striking, 
but  wron^.  The  sudden  birth  of 
iniquity  exists  only  in  the  imagination 
of  the  critic.  Sallust  had  already 
traced,  in  a  few  rapid  but  significant 
hnes,  the  early  disposition  and  pas- 
sions of  Catiline,  and  that  wondcrM 
combination  of  coura^  and  license, 
of  luxury  and  enterprise,  of  pleasure 
and  endurance,  which  so  pecnliariy 
distin^ished  his  character.  With 
ambition  that  dared  a  kingdom,  and 
dissimulation  that  stooped  to  a  slave. 
Cicero  speaks  more  vehemently  of 
his  great  capacity,  and  ofthe  tongue 
that  would  recommend  whatever  the 
hand  could  execute.  But  Sallust  is 
not  8ilent:;gi(»idbjKJi€)dS^fi^  praise 
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"km  etoqnenee  to  waU,  be  eiemplifit 
it  better.  Hii  OMmbood  is  tbe  ex- 
nuided  oorruptioii  of  his  yontb .  The 
fire  of  vice  nad  scorched  a  blacker 
seam  into  his  forehead.  But  the 
growth  is  perfectly  natural ;  there  is 
m  it  nothmg  instantaneous,  nothing 
that  might  not  be  expected.  When 
Salhist  brings  hhn  before  us,  he  is 
beginning  to  reap  according  to  what 
he  had  sown.  He  is  not  only  ripe 
for  treason,  but  already  a  traitor. 
He  had  rushed  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  with  the  thunder  of  Cicero  in 
his  ears,  and  the  averted  face  of  the 
Senate  in  his  eye.  The  description 
of  Sallnsfc  is  hittorioally  true,  how- 
ever melodnunatie  it  may  appear: 
^  Tarn  ille  furibundus,  *  Quoniam 
qnidem  cuxumventus,*  inquit,  *ab 
tnimiflb  pnMeps  agor,  inoendium 
meum  mina  extin^am.*  Dein  se  ex 
enria  domum  pronpuit  *^  Sinee," 
he  exclaimed,  I  am  surrounded  and 
driren  headlong  by  my  enemies,  I 
will  extinguish  tiie  fire  that  threatens 
me  in  universal  ruin.'*  By  this  fierce 
impulse  he  is  hurled  forward  upon 
the  stage  of  history.  It  is  Catiline 
the  conspirator,  and  him  alone,  whom 
Sallusi  portrays.  Nor  has  the  second 
remark  of  Croly  any  surer  foundation. 
^  The  casual  rage  and  misery  of  his 
final  struggles**  are  certainly  dicscribed 
as  his  habitual  gesture,  and  rightly 
so,  because  it  was  of  these  final  strug- 

[:les  alone  that  the  historian  wrote, 
t  was  in  the  tumultuous  tragedy  of 
Treason  alone  that  the  Traitor  was 
to  be  exhibited.  But  the  restless 
leroeity  of  his  manner  is  accounted 
Ibr  upon  a  more  awful  principle.  A 
Soman  lady  had  refused  to  marry 
him  from  mr  of  his  son;  he  cauid 
him  to  be  assassinated,  that  this  ob- 
stacle mi^t  be  removed.  Thus 
Murder  glared  upon  Sedition;  and 
the  iron  of  Conscience  b^an  to  ^oad 
him  into  ft-enijr.  This  is  the  Catiline 
of  Sdlust^hn  face  colourless,  his 
eyes  ghastly,  his  step  hurried — as  he 
rushes  onto  the  stage  of  histcHy ;  buf- 
ftted,  and  bleeding,  and  blasted  b^  the 
flame  and  storm  dT  terror  and  crime. 
We  said  that  Sallust  introduced 


•ome  skMches  into  the  background 

of  his  picture.  Such,  however,  is 
the  construction  and  colouring  c^the 
central  figure,  that  it  appears  to  dif- 
fuse light,  as  well  as  gloom,  over  the 
whole;  and  in  this  peculiaritv  he 
anticipated  the  achievements  of  ludian 
art.  His  minor  characters  are  drawn 
with  remarkable  eleganoe,  while  the 
colouring  is  subdued  into  a  mild  and 
pleasing  chastity,  that  harmonises 
with  the  brillianoy  and  fulness  of  the 
principal  figure.  Does  he  give 
jrou  a  character  ?**  said  Lamb,  spr- 
ing of  the  descriptions  in  Erasmus's 
letters.  The  person  described  is 
your  intimate  acquaintance ;  the 
likeneas  is  palpable ;  you  shake  hands 
with  him.  We  cannot  say  this  of 
Sallust ;  but  his  gradations  and 
^ades  of  disposition  are  most  ad- 
mirably preserved.  We  may  reffer  to 
the  parallel  between  Csosar  and  Cato. 

"  lo  descent,  age,  and  eloquence,  tJbsy 
were  almost  on  an  equality ;  they  pot- 
sessed  the  game  greatness  of  mind  and 
the  same  renown,  but  by  different  means* 
CaQsar  became  illustrious  by  acts  of  kind« 
ness  and  munificence  ;  Cato  by  the  strict 
integrity  of  bis  life.  The  former  ob- 
tained renown  by  clemency  and  compas« 
sion  ;  the  latter  derived  dignity  from  his 
severity.  Ca»ar  acquired  glory  by  giv- 
ing, relieving,  and  forgiving;  Cato  by 
bestowing  nothing.  In  the  one  Die 
wretched  found  a  refuge  ;  in  the  otlter 
the  guilty  encountered  destruction.  The 
easy  disposition  of  the  former,  the  un- 
bending firmoess  of  the  latter,  were  ob- 
jects of  admiration.  Lastly,  Cxsar  had 
devoted  himself  to  labour  and  watch- 
fulness ;  intent  on  the  interests  of  bis 
friends,  he  was  careless  of  bis  own  ;  he 
refused  to  grant  nothing  wbieb  was  wor- 
thy of  acceptance  ;  his  wishes  were  for 
extensive  power,  an  army,  a  freak  war, 
in  which  bis  talents  might  be  distin- 
guished. Cato's  only  study  was  mode- 
ration, honour,  and  especially  a  rigorous 
ae verily.  He  did  not  contend  in  riches 
with  the  rich,  nor  in  faction  with  the  fac- 
tious ;  but  in  bravery  with  the  brave,  in 
modesty  with  the  modest,  and  in  purity 
with  the  innocent.  lie  was  more  anxious 
to  appear  than  to  be  good  ;  thus  the  less 
he  courted  fame,  the  more  she  pursued 
him."  • 


•  Peacock,  p.  79.  In  transferring  these  exquisite  portraits  to  a  wider  canvass, 
it  will  not  be  expected  that  every  touch  of  the  original  pencil  should  be  preserved.  We 
do  not  think  that  tlie  force  of  nihil  largiundo  is  seen  in  the  "  bestowing  nothing"  of 
Mr.  Peacock's  version;  and  the  energetic  brilliancy  of  uhi  virtut  e»itetcer§  pouet 
gtinrmers  very  faintly  indeed  in  the  fSirase  •*  in  which  his  taUntt  might  bt  rfisiin- 
gMiiAed."   But  his  versk>u,  on  the  whole,  is  very  goed. 
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And  in  reading  this  exoninte  pa- 
rallel  between  OEtto  and  Cflesar,  we 
naturally  inquire  why  Cicero  is  not 
added  to  the  number.  But  Bolmg- 
brokers  caution*  with  regard  to 
pamphlets  on  English  history,  ajH 
plies,  with  at  least  equal  force,  to  this 
cleverest  of  all  contributions  to  the 
prejudice  of  Latin  parties.  He  said 
that  they  should  be  read  with  suspi- 
cion, as  deserving  to  be  suspectecl; 
he  advised  the  student  to  ques- 
tion the  epithets,  and  submit  the 
judgments  again  to  the  scale; 
to  pass  over  the  declamation,  and 
melt  down  the  rhetoric  into  fSetct. 
With  such  precautions,  he  thought 
that  even  Burnet's  history  might  be 
of  use.  This  is  the  bitterness  of  a 
partisan  abusing  party.  The  re- 
mark is  to  be  remembered  in  reading 
Sallust.  He  admired  Csesar,  and 
envied  or  disliked  Cicero.  Accord- 
ingly, in  that  picture  of  the  CatiUne 
conspiracy,  where  vou  look  for  him 
in  the  front,  you  nave  only  a  slight 
miniature,  or  rather  outline,  in  the 
comer.  He  is  introduced — it  would 
be  difficult  to  write  of  the  American 
War  without  mentioning  Chatham — 
in  that  part  of  the  pamphlet  which 
records  tne  appearance  of  Catiline  in 
the  senate-house.  ^  On  this,  Marcus 
Tullius,  the  consul,  either  alarmed  at 
his  presence,  or  roused  by  anger,  de- 
livered that  splendid  oration  so  ser- 
viceable to  the  state,  which  he  after- 
wards published.**  That  is  all.  We 
have  Cfsesar  and  Cato  at  full  length, 
but  not  Cicero.  Why  was  this  ?  To 
contrast  him  with  his  contemporaries 
as  a  man  of  literary  ffenius,  would  be 
an  idle  task.  He  makes  all  their  fires 
pale  with  the  glory  of  his  name.  But 
in  the  attributes  of  the  higjhest  phi- 
losophy— in  whatever  distinguishes, 
elevatei,  or  illuminates  the  nature  of 
man, — he  occupied  a  still  higher  rank. 
There  he  was  unapproachable.  Sal- 
lust  has  enabled  us  to  make  this 
comparison.  He  introduces  his 
reader  into  the  senate-house,  while 


and  miaerj  death  becomes  the  alleTiator 

of  suffBriog,  and  not  a  tonnent, —  the 
diseolver  of  all  human  woes ;  and  that 
beyond  ibe  grave  ezitts  neither  care  nor 
joy." 

A  sentiment  which  Cato  ap- 
plauds : — 

"  C.  Csesar  has  just  now,  in  this  as- 
sembly, discussed  well  and  accurately 
the  subject  of  life  and  death,  regarding 
as  fictions,  I  conceive,  the  accounts  usu- 
ally given  of  the  infernal  world — that  the 
wicked,  passing  by  different  paths  from 
the  good,  inhabit  regions  squalid,  loath- 
some,  and  full  of  terror." 

Bead  these  passages,  and  remem- 
ber that  there  sat  in  that  councii- 
chamber  one  who  had  made  his  page 
luminous  with  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mortality, and  the  destruction  of 
whose  writings  was  afterwards 
thought  necessary  to  complete  that 
of  the  Scriptures. 

Cicero  has  recorded  his  own  opinion 
of  every  historian*s  obligation  to  giye 
the  characters  of  thelea^ng  men,  their 
passions,  their  influence,  and  their 
conduct.  If  Sallust  married  the  di- 
vorced Terentia,  the  neglect  of  her 
outraged  husband  will  not  surprise 
us ;  and  if  the  orator's  censure  of  a 
dark  style  be  justly  interpreted  to  be 
aimed  at  Sallust,  we  shall  be  safe  in 
concluding  that  Cicero  looked  upon 
him  with  no  feeling  either  of  per- 
sonal or  literary  regard. 

One  remark  may  be  added.  Bru- 
tus wrote  a  memoir  of  Cato,  and,  in 
recording  the  debates  on  the  plot  of 
Catiline,  he  assigned  to  Cato  thejuro- 
minent  place  to  the  exclusion  of 
Cicero.  Middleton  suggests  that  Sal- 
lust shaped  his  narrative  from  this 
bic^raphy,  choosing  to  copy  the  emur 
of  Srutus  rather  than  to  render  jus- 
tice to  Cioera 

Sallust  is  not  only  happy  in  the  com- 
position of  his  characters,  but,  also,  in 
theur  employment.  He  excels  in  what 
may  be  called  the  dramatic  action  of 
his  narrative.   The  speeches  of  his 
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md  ifltehonmir  of  ttory ;  jet  die  most 
doqiieat  Pkto's  speech,  which  he  made 
for  Socrates,  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pa. 
troB  oor  the  persoD  defeoded." 

Alison  saw  the  extreme  import- 
ance <^  this  historical  feature  when, 
in  describing  the  French  Revolution, 
he  hud  down  two  ri^d  rules:  1.  To 
^vc  on  erery  occasion  the  authori- 
ties for  bis  statement;  and  2.  To 
give  the  arguments  about  public 


measures  in  the  words  of  thoae  who 
brought  them  forward.  Sallust  did 
this,  and  Thucjdides  did  not.  The 
speech  of  Pericles,  for  instance 
60),  is  the  composition  of  the 
historian.  We  shall  give  a  specimen 
of  Sallust,  with  a  free  translation  by 
one  of  the  most  nervous  of  Englisn 
writers — Ben  Jonson.  It  is  part  of 
the  address  of  Catiline  to  his  various 
band  of  desperadoes : — 


SfMch  of  CaHliru. 

SALI.VST. 

I'Eteaim  quia  mortaliuin, 
ciri  ririle  ingenium,  tolerare 
potest,  illia  divitiaa  superare, 
qoas  profuidaat  ia  eztmendo 
nari  ec  montibus  cosequaodia ; 
nobis  rem  familiarem  etiam 
ad  neeessaria  deesse  !  IIIos 
biaas,  aut  amplias,  domes 
cootinoare ;  nobu  larem  fami. 
liarsm  nosauam  ullum  esse  t 
Com  tabulaa,  aigna,  toreu- 
■Mta  emant;  nora  diniant, 
•Ka  cdificant,  poetremo  om- 
sibiis  modis  pecaoiam  tra- 
haat,  Texant ;  tamen  summa 
hbidioe  divitiaa  vincere  ne. 
qoeunt.  At  nobis  domi  in- 
opis,  fbris  ss  alieoom  ;  mala 
rai»tpes  multo  asperior;  de* 
niqae,  quid  reliqui  habemus, 
preter  miaeram  aiiimam  1 
Qoia  igitar  expergiscimini  t 
£n  ilUi,  ilia  quam  a«pe  op- 
ttids,  libertaa,  pneterea  tli. 
vitiib,  decoa,  gloria,  in  oculia 
sits  soot !  fortona  omnia  Tic« 
toribos  praemia  posuit.  Res, 
tsatpos,  pericula,  egestas, 
beUi  spolia  magnifica  magis, 
5BSB1  oratio,  hortentor.  Vel 
u^peratore,  rel  milite  me  ati. 
■hii;  neqiie  animos,  neque 
f<*P«s  a  Tobia  aberit  Haec 
^>  at  tperOf  Tobisciua  oon- 
*U  agn;  niai  forte  animus 
[•flit;  %%  Tos  serrire,  qnam 
»P«ftra,  parati  estia." 


MBXDEREO  BY  BSK  JONSOV. 

*<  It  doth  Strike  my  soul. 
And  who  can  'acape  the  stroke  that  hath  a  sonl. 
Or  but  the  smallest  air  of  man  within  him  ? 
To  see  them  swell  with  treasure,  which  they  pour 
Out  in  their  riots,  eating,  drinking,  building, — 
Ay,  in  the  sea !  planing  of  hills  with  valleys. 
And  raising  valleys  above  hills;  whilst  we 
Have  not  to  give  our  bodies  necessaries. 
They  have  Uieir  change  of  houses,  manors,  lord- 
ships ; 

We  scarce  a  fire,  or  a  poor  househqid  Lar. 
I1iey  buy  rare  Attic  sUtnes,  Tyrian  hangings, 
Epliesian  pictures,  and  Corinthian  plate, 
Attalic  garments,  and  some  new-found  gems 
Since  Pompey  went  for  Asia,  which  they  purchase 
At  price  of  provinces!  The  river  Phasia 
Cannot  afibrd  them  fowl,  nor  Lucrine  lake 
Oysters  enow  ;  Circei,  too,  is  search *d 
To  please  the  witty  gluttony  of  a  meal. 
Their  ancient  habitations  they  neglect. 
And  set  up  new  ;  then,  if  the  echo  like  not 
In  such  a  room,  they  pluck  down  those,  build 
newer. 

Alter  them,  too,  and  by  all  frantic  ways, 
Vex  their  wild  wealth  as  they  molest  the  people. 
From  whom  they  force  it !    Yet  they  cannot  1 
Or  overcome  their  riches  ;  not  by  making 
Baths,  orchards,  fish-ponds,  letting  in  of  seas 
Here,  and  then  there  forcing  them  out  again 
With  mountainous  heaps,  for  which  the 
hath  lost 

Most  of  her  ribs  as  entrails,  being  now 
Wounded  no  less  for  marble  than  for  gold ! 
We,  all  this  while,  like  calm,  beoumb*d 
tators. 

Sit  till  our  seats  do  crock,  and  do  not  hear 
The  thuud'ring  ruins ;  whilst  at  home  our  wants. 
Abroad  our  debts,  do  urge  us ;  our  states  daily 
Bendinj;  to  bad,  our  hopea  to  worse, — and  what 
Is  led  but  to  be  cruah'dt    Wake,  wake,  brave 
friends ! 

And  meet  the  liber^  you  oft  have  wiahed  for. 
Behold  !  renown,  nches,  and  glory  court  you ! 
Fortune  holds  these  to  you  as  rewards. 
Methinks,  though  I  were  dumb,  the  affair  itself. 
The  opportunity,  your  needs  and  dangers. 
With  the  brave  spqil  the  war  brings,  should  in- 
vite you. 

Use  me  your  general,  or  soldier ;  neither 

My  mind  nor  body  shall  be  wanting  to  yoo. 

And,  being  consul,  I  not  doubt  to  effect 

An  that  yon  wish,  if  trust  not  flatter  me. 

And  you'd  not  mtber  .till  be  »lftrg1^leS«K§»6gle 


earth 


spec- 


MO  Latin  Pa 

"  TlMif r«MiU  Mr.  Giftord,  ia  allu* 
uoa  to  the  lines  of  Jonton,  "  ooodudM 
the  fine  •pceoh  of  Cutiline  as  given  by 
Salluat.  We  have  many  good  versions 
of  it,  but  not  one  that  comes  near  the 
bold  and  animated  translation  of  our  au« 
thor,  wbo  yet  is  accused  by  those  who 
*  make  tbeir  ignorance  their  wantonness/ 
of  creeping  serrilely  aAer  his  original." 

Th€  ardour  oi  Jouson^s  editor  car- 
ried him  a  little  too  far  into  pan^gy"* 
ric.  In  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
scholarship,  the  English  harangue 
deserves  the  warmest  praise ;  the  ori- 
ginal is  translated,  not  construed ; 
every  comer  of  the  passage  is  aecu* 
rately  investigated,  and  the  mind  of 
the  author  is  transferred.  But  Jon<- 
son  can  only  be  said  to  have  included 
a  translation  in  his  amplification.  A 
jK)rtrait  by  Titian,  enlarged  to  four 
times  the  sue,  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  copy;  the  features  and  the  cos- 
tume might  be  preserved,  but  some 
accessories  of  draperv  would  be  in- 
troduced to  relieve  the  extension  of 
the  design.  This  Jonson  has  done 
in  the  speech  of  Catiline,  as  the  reader 
will  immediately  perceive  from  a 
literal  version  of  the  original  Latin, 
as  subjoined  in  a  note.*  Wc  will 
add,  that  Jonson  does  not  shine  in 
his  Ciceronian  addresses ;  and  it  was 
certainly  imprudent  to  put  into  the 
mouth  of  the  illustrious  orator,  in 


fkleieers.  [Febrwury, 

the  field  of  Man,  the  vary  woidt 
which  Sallust  ascribes  to  Marina 
upon  a  similar  occasion. 

It  was  not  alone  upon  military  or 
civil  portraits  that  Sallust  emploved 
his  pencil.  He  has  relieved  his  hia* 
torieal  group  with  one  remarkable 
feminine  portrait,  that  of  Sempronia, 
who  seems  to  have  offered  in  her  own 
person  a  strange  combination  of  ele* 

Snoe  and  license,  of  Aspaaia  and 
essalina.  Wc  shall  quote  the  dba- 
racter  of  her  by  Sallust,  together  with 
the  lively  scene  from  Jonson*s  tragedy, 
in  which  the  various  and  diaoordant 
traits  are  so  well  embodied.  Il  was 
to  this  little  conversation  that  Dryden 
particularly  alluded,  when  obserriBg, 
m  his  characteristic  my,  that  in  the 
poet*s  Catiline  you  may  "  see  the 
parliament  of  women ;  the  little  envies 
of  them  to  one  another,  and  all  Uiat 
passes  between  Curius  and  Fulvia; 
scenes  admirable  in  their  kind,  bat 
of  an  ill  mingle  with  the  rest.**  This 
objection  bnngs  down  upon  Dryden 
the  weighty  truncheon  of  Qifford; 
and  with  some  reason.  It  is  not 
easy  to  understand  why  this  lighter 
interlude  should  not  harmonise  with 
the  graver  tone  of  the  drama ;  though 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  poet 
has  somewhat  defac^  the  dignity  of 
the  historian.  lie  has  given  us  a 
Lely  instead  of  a  Vandyk : — 


SEMI*  It  ONI  A. 

Painted  by  Sallust, 

**  Sed  in  his  erat  Seinprouia,  qu» 
molta  sape  virilia  audacis  faoinora  com- 
roiserat.  Hsc  mulier  genere  atque  for- 
ma, praeterea  Tiro,  liberis,  satis  for- 
tunata ;  litaris  Graicis  aU)ue  Latinis 
dooii ;  ptallera,  saltare  elegantiua*  quam 
necesse  est  probe  :  multa  alia,  que  in- 


THE  SAME. 

After  tkt  Original,  by  Ban  J§mm. 

GalL  I  did  dream 

or  Lady  Semprooia* 

"  Fill,  Oh,  the  wonder's  out 
That  did  ipfest  tbee !   Well,  and  bow  ? 
**  GaU.  Metbought 

She  did  diaooursfi  Uia  best  

FtiL  That  em  ibou  heard'atl 
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stnaimnta  luznric  8ed  ei  carioft  tem* 
oer  omnia,  qam  decua  atjqae  padicilia 
fbit ;  pecunls  an  hmu  minaa  parcereC, 
band  fadla  diacerneres.  Sed  en  8»pe 
antehae  fidem  prodiderat,  oreditum  ab- 
jmrnrerat,  cndfa  eooacia  fberat,  lazaria 
atque  ioopia  pneoepa  abieraf.  Venim 
iagcotmn  efus  baud  abamdom ;  posae 
▼eraoa  facere,  jocum  morera ;  sermone 
«ti,  rel  modesto,  vel  moHi,  Tel  procaei. 
Promu  moltas  facetiae,  moltasque  lepoa 


«  OaU.  Yea. 

"  Ful,  In  thy  aleep !    Of  wbtt  wm 
her  diacourae  ? 

"  GalL  Of  the  rapoblio,  madam,  and 
the  state ; 

And  bow  ahe  waa  in  debt,  and  where  ahe 
meant 

Toraiaefreahsnma.   She's  a  great  atatat- 
woman! 
"  Ful.  Thou  dream'st  all  thist 
"  Gall,  No,  but  you  know  she  is, 
madam ; 

And  botb  a  mistress  of  tbe  Latin  tongoe. 
And  of  tbe  Greek. 
«'  FaL  Ay,  bat  I  nerer  dreamt  it, 
Oallm, 

As  tboo  bast  done ;  and,  tberafore,  yon 
must  pardon  me. 
"  GalL  Indeed,  yon  noek  roe,  madia. 

"  FvL  Indeed,  no ! 
Fortb  with  your  learned  lady ;  she  has 
wit,  too? 

"  GalL  A  Yery  maiculine  one. 

"  FuL  A  sbe.critic,  Gallal 
And  can  compose  in  yerse  and  make 

quick  jeats, 
Modest  or  otberwise  1 

"  GalL  Yes,  madam. 

**  FuL  She  can  sing,  too  1 
And  play  on  instruments  t 

"  GalL  Of  all  kinds,  thej  mr. 

**  FuL  And  doth  dance  rarely  1 

"  GalL  Excellent!  ao  well. 
As  a  bold  aenator  made  a  jest  and  aaid, 
T  was  better  than  an  honest  woman 
need." 


The  boldest  effort  of  Jonson^s 
pen  in  thk  tragedy  it  the  deseription 
of  Catiline's  preparations  for  the  great 
twttle,  on  wmch  he  had  set  his  fortune 
and  hia  life ;  the  imagination  of  the 
poet  kindles  at  the  trumpet;  he 
catches  only  a  few  s^ka  from  the 
historian,  but  they  ignite  his  thoughts 
already  inflamed ;  nis  words  hum ; 
and  a  dazzling,  thouffh  a  lurid 
biightnfaH,  encircles  his  hero.  One 
of  nis  commentators,  Whalley,  has 
ehdmad  fbr  Jonaon  complete  origin^* 
ality  in  this  noble  deseription.  He 
aftrms  tbe  whole  to  be  derived, 
withont  dassical  transcript  or  assist- 
ance, from  his  own  invention.  This 
claim  cannot  be  maintained.  He 


borrowed  fraoi  his  predecessor,  but 
he  borrowed  like  one  who  could  1^. 
It  is  Milton  picking  a  jewel  from  the 
shrine  of  Dante,  or  Barrow  invigor- 
ating his  veins  of  theology  with  the 
impetuous  blood  of  L^osthenes. 
We  have  placed  opposite  to  Jonson's 
verses  the  paramphs  in  Sallust,  from 
which  he  evidently  poured  the  ^Id 
into  his  majestic  lines.  It  is  cunous 
to  remark  his  amplifications.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  letter  in  which  Gray 
confesses  to  West  his  many  obli^- 
tions  to  Tacitus,  in  the  composition 
of  Agripjnna ;  the  five- word  narrative 
of  the  historian  being  the  fifty-line 
description  of  the  poet's  weaker 
Muse: — 


"  LVni.  Nunc  quo  in  loco  res  nostre 
tint,  iuzta  mecum  omnea  iutellegitis. 
Ezercitoa  bostium  duo.  unus  ab  urbe, 
alter  a  Gallia,  obstant  *.  diutius  in  bislods 
etae,  ai  mazume  animus  ferat,  frnmenti 
atqne  aliamm  rentm  eeestas  prohibef. 
QuoeiiDqae  ire  placet,  forro  iter  «peri- 
uadum  est.       ''^  *   Nam  mnltitodo 


"  Tbe  straits  and  needs  of  Catiline  beings 
such. 

That  he  must  6ght  with  one  of  tbe  two 
•nniea 

That  then  bad  ne'er  enoloaed  bim;  it 

pleaaed  Fate 
To  mke  m»  lb'  ofajeet  of  bia  dMperate 
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hottiam  ne  ciroumrtniro  qoMt,  prohibeDt 

•BgHttUi." 


LX.  Intam  CatiliDa  cum  expeditis 
in  prima  aeie  yersari ;  laborantibat  auo* 
cnrrera,  iotapos  pro  aauciit  aroeasere; 
omnia  providera,  mulcum  ipse  pugoara, 
a«pe  hostam  farire/' 


"  LXI.  Nam  fare,  qaem  qniaque  pug- 
nando  locum  ceperat,  euro,  amiaaa  anima, 
oorpore  tagabat." 


«  LX.  Poatquam  Aiaaa  copiaa,  aequo 
^m  paacia  rehctum  videt  Catilina ;  me- 
mor  generis  atque  pristins  di|;nitati8,  in 
oooiertiarimoa  hoaCea  incumt,  ibiquo 
pugnana  < 


Wherein  the  danger  almoat  poiaed  the 

honour; 

And,  aa  ha  roae,  the  daj  grew  black  with 
him, 

And  Fate  deacended  nearer  to  the  earth. 
As  if  she  meant  to  hide  the  name  of 
thinga 

Under  her  winga,  and  make  the  world 

her  quarry. 
At  this  we  rouaed,  lest  one  small  mioute'a 

stay 

Had  left  it  to  be  inquired  what  Rome  was ; 
And,  as  we  ought,  arm'd  in  the  con6denc« 
Of  our  great  cause,  in  form  of  battle  stood ; 
Whilst  Catiline  came  on,  not  with  the 
face 

Of  any  man,  but  of  a  public  ruior: 
His  countenance  waa  a  ciril  war  itself ; 
And  all  liia  host  had  standing  in  their 
looks 

The  paleness  of  the  death  that  waa  to 
come. 

Yet  cried  they  out  like  vulture8,and  urged 
cn. 

As  though  they  would  precipitate  our  &te. 
Nor  stayed  we  longer  for  them ;  but  him- 
aelf 

Struck  the  first  stroke,  and  with  it  (led  a 
life. 

Which  cut,  it  aeem*d  a  narrow  neck  of 
land. 

Had  broke  between  two  mighty  seas,  and 
either 

Flowed  into  other ;  for  so  did  the  alaugh- 
tcr; 

And  whirl'd  about,  as  when  two  Tiolent 
tides 

Meet,  and  not  yield.  The  Furies  atood  on 
hills. 

Circling  the  place,  and  trembling  to  aea 
men 

Do  more  than  they ;  whilat  Piety  left  the 
field. 

Grieved  for  that  aide,  that  in  ao  bad  a 
cause 

They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour 
was. 

The  ann  stood  still,  and  waa,  behind  a 

cloud 

The  battle  made,  seen  sweating  to  drive 
up 

His  frighted  horae,  whom  still  the  noise 

drove  backward : 
And  now  bad  fierce  Enyo,  like  a  flame. 
Consumed  all  it  oould  reach,  and  then 

itself; 

Had  not  the  fortune  of  the  Commonwealth 
Come,  Pallas  -  like,  to  every  Roman 
thought. 

Which  Catiline  seeing,  and  that  now  hia 
troops 

Covered  that  earth  theyM  fought  on  with 

their  trunks. 
Ambitious  of  great  fame  to  crown  hia  ill. 
Collected  all  hia  furr,  and  ran  in, 
Arm'd  with  a  glory  nigh  aa  hia  despair. 
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"  LXI.  Catilina  T«ro  longe  a  saia  inter 
bostiam  cadarera  repertat  est,  panluhim 
etiam  tpiraas  ;  feroaamque  aoimi,  quam 
habaeimt  ▼iyvs,  in  rultu  retineoa." 


Upon  bis  huntm ;  aconful  of  oar  wea* 
pons, 

Careless  of  wounds,  plucking  down  liree 
about  bim 

Till  be  bad  circled  in  bimaelf  witb  dealb ; 
Then  fell  he  too,  t'  embrace  it  wbereit  lar. 
And  as  in  that  rebellion  'ninst  tbe  gods, 
Mioerra,  holding  forth  Blednsa's  bead. 
One  of  the  giant  brethren  felt  bimaelf 
Grow  marble  at  the  kiUing  tight,  and  now. 
Almost  made  stone,  began  t'  inquire  what 
flint. 

What  rock  it  was  that  crept  tbrougfa  aU 
bis  limbs ; 

And,  ere  he  could  think  more,  *t  was  that 

he  fear'd ; 
So  Catiline,  at  tbe  sight  of  Rome  in  ns. 
Became  bis  tomb ;  jet  did  his  look  retain 
Some  of  his  fierceness,  and  his  bands  stiU 

moved. 

As  if  he  laboured  jet  to  grasp  tbe  state 
Witb  those  rebellious  parts.*' 


This  is  Teiy  splendid ;  blemished, 
indeed,  by  the  melodrama  of  Lncan, 
but  breathing  also  the  yalonr  and 
truth  of  Homer.  The  fkll  of  Catiline 
reminds  ns  of  a  contemporary  of 
Jonson,  far  more  illnstnons  than 
himself.  It  is  probable  that  no 
reader  of  Sallnst  has  ever  thought 
of  comparing  him  with  Shakspeare 
in  the  delineation  of  character ;  and 
yet  vre  really  think  that  the  parallel 
night  be  very  furly  instituted  and 
onried  out.  And  descending  to  par- 
ticular instances,  we  obserre  a  strong 
resemblance  between  the  Catiline  <n 
of  the  historian  and  the  Richard  of 
tbe  poet ;  and  this  resemblance  be- 
comes espiecially  manifest  in  the  ^uick, 
esgp,  nery  temperament  which  is 
aawgned  to  botb,  and  darts  out  in 
swift  flashes  of  passionate  impatience 
Aod  rage.  Every  one  remembers  the 
scene  in  which  message  after  message 
of  peril  and  hostility  pours  in  upon 


the  infuriate  usurper ;  especially  his 
burst  of  unconquerable  duinff,  when 
the  fourth  messen^r  gives  him  in- 
telligence of  the  rising  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lovel  and  Lord  Dorset  in  York- 
shire,— 

*'  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up 

in  armsl" 

And  again,  when  Catesby  informs 
him  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  is 
landed  with  a  considerable  force  at 
Mlford:— 

'*  Awaj !  awav  to  Salisbury  !  while  we 

reaaon  here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost !" 

And  once  more.  Catesb/s  de- 
scription of  the  prowess  of  Richard  in 
the  field  reads  like  an  abridffement  of 
the  striking  picture  of  Catiline's  seal 
Mid  bravery  in  a  similar  crisii;  of 
the  two  the  historian  paints  with  the 
most  lively  pencil 


SBAKSPBARE. 

Richard* 

"  The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a 
man, 

l^Dg  an  opposite  in  erery  danger." 


SALLV8T. 

Catitine. 

'*  Interea  CatiUna  cum  eipeditis  in 
prima  acie  rersariy  laborantibus  succnr- 
rere,  integros  pro  sauciis  arceeeere; 
omnia  providers,  multum  ipsa  pttf;nare  ; 
8«pe  boetem  ferire,  strenui  mihtis  et 
boni  imperatoris  oiBcia  simul  ezsequeba. 
tur." 


The  picture  of  Catiline,  breathing 
^ttied  in  death,  which  Jonson  has 
hapvOy  copied,  will  recall  to  many 
iwers  the  splendid  representation 
^liiob  Kean  gave  of  the  last  moments 


of  that  ftmous  Enfflish  conmrator^ 
whom  he  portrayed.  His  Kichard 
seemed  really  to  bring  Catiline  on 
the  boards;  the  hand  mUU  mtmmg  is 
a  feature  of  vivid  tmthftilaees  not 
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ftwd  in  ike  pi^  of  8bakiptare. 

Kean  introducea  it ;  whether  taught 
hy  some  sudden  flash  of  genius,  or 
accidentally  acquainted  with  this  pic- 
turesque circumstance  in  the  death 
of  the  lloman  incendiary.  The  dying 
hour  of  Marmion  isj  after  that  (H 
Catiline,  the  most  viridly  painted  of 
any  which  we  remember.  Dragged 
from  beneath  the  trampUn^  ofthe 
horses,  his  shield  battercKl,  hu  helmet 
cfoit^,  his  fUcoiHplume  torn  awi^, 
the  fierce  instinct  of  courage  yet  re- 
mained:— 

*'  Hii  hand  still  straiti'd  tbe  broken 
brand!" 

Croly,  departing  altogether  from 
the  footprints  of  Sallust,  nas  invested 
the  closing  hour  of  Catiline  with 
dramatic  mterest.  We  hear  him 
from  without  urging  forward  his 
drooping  band: — 

"  OiM0  more  I  and  put  jour  sools  into 

yoar  blows ; 
Be  iron,  like  your  lances  !  fierce  as  fire ! 
Strong  as  tbe  whirlwind !    Charge*,  the 

word 's  *  RivEKOsI'" 

And  we  tlmi  behold  him  rushing  on 
without  his  helmet,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  and  finally  expiring  in  a 
glorious  frenzy  of  victory  ana  des- 
peration.* 

It  might  be  interesting,  if  time  and 
soace  permitted,  to  turn  our  eyes  to 
the  French  treatment  of  this  subject, 
and  to  set  how  Cr6billon  exhibited 
tbe  fierce  Romaa  upon  a  narrower 
rtage.  His  tra^v  had  in  Paris  the 
sneceas  of  Cato  in  London.  Its  chief 
defect  lies  in  the  perversion  of  his- 
torkal  tmth ;  but  Grapr  eonskkred, 
this  objection  beinff  waived,  the  sen- 
timents and  versmcation  fine,  and 
the  principal  character  to  be  painted 
with  great  spirit. 


The  conspiracy  of  Catiline  contains 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  touches  of 
the  author*s  pencil,  but  it  embraced 
only  a  short  period  and  few  charac- 
ters. It  was  a  pamphlet  by  an  acute 
and  virulent  partisan.  A  pamphlet, 
indeed,  of  singular  energy  ana  im- 

Eression ;  such  as  Boling'oroke  might 
ave  hurled  at  Wyndham,  or  Burke 
at  Hastings,  or  Junius  at  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  \  but  without  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  second,  or  the  intensity 
of  the  third. 

The  harmony  of  the  work  is  marred 
by  one  important  omission.  Every 
student  has  learned  by  experience 
the  rarity  of  clear  and  perfect  intro- 
ductions to  historical  narratives :  un- 
derstanding by  the  term,  not  only  the 
combination  of  previous  circumstances 
into  a  connecting  chain,  but  the  au- 
thor*s  power  of  presenting  to  the  reader 
a  distinct  and  uninterrupted  view  of 
the  surrounding  scenery  of  events. 
Botingbroke  called  sncn  an  intro- 
duction a  poUHcal  map.  He  remem- 
bered no  ancient  writer  who  had  de- 
ragned  or  coloured  one  with  aocuracy 
and  vigour.  He  thought  that  Thu- 
cydides  or  ^llust  might  have  pre- 
fixed their  introductions  to  any  other 
portion  of  Greek  or  Latin .  stor^. 
£ven  Folybius  disappointed  him  m 
this  particular.  While,  among  the 
moderns,  be  could  find  no  better  spe- 
cimens of  historical  mi^pingthan  in 
Macchiavelli's  Annals  of  Florence, 
and  Fatlrer  Paul's  history  of  Bene- 
fices. Undoubtedly  the  compliant  is 
true  with  regard  to  Sallust.  We  de- 
sire to  be  led  up  into  the  hdffht  of  a 
political  summary,  from  wnich  we 
may  behold  the  win^ngs  of  na- 
tional feeling  and  the  perplexing 
intricacies  of  policy.  "We  want  a 
commentary  upon  the  saying  of 
Montesquieu,  that  when  Sylla  sought 
to  restore  Rome  to  hef  liberty,  she 


*  Richard,  bearing  that  Ricbmond  hat  crossed  the  marsh  in  Bosworth  PiaiB, 

**  Advance  our  standards,  set  upon  our  ibet) 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  St.  George  ! 
Inspire  us  with  tbe  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them 
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WM  ioaipable  of  mdriiig  it;  to 
km  the  tlow  progim  of  her  wnt* 
iag  fever,  as  her  magnifioent  frame  of 
etophne  grew,  and  tne  heart  of  pa- 
triotism beat  with  a  slower  action. 
What  an  introduction  to  the  con- 
spiracy might  we  have*  received  fh>m 
Tkdtus! 

Another  histortcal  picture  awaits 
the  rising  of  the  curtain^  one  in  which 
the  beanty  and  variety  of  the  design 
ind  the  (Iffuree  supply  the  absence  of  a 
richer  and  more  imprearivc  colouring. 

The  J^gm^me         opened  to 
8aUust  a  wider  field  ibr  the  display 
of  his  genius.    I  le  says  that  he  cnosc 
it,  lit)  beeanse  the  conflict  was  im- 
portant and  sanguinary,  and  the  suc- 
cesB  various;  and,  2d,  because  during 
its  continnanee  the  insolence  of  the 
nobili^  received  its  first  check .  The 
eye  of  the  historian  took  in  a  far 
more  diversified  tondscape  than  this. 
He  saw  at  once  that  the  African 
eimpaigns  oomprised  all  that  was  in- 
teresting in  national,  with  much  that 
was  attraetive  in  personal  narrative 
ind  adventure ;  snftdently  near  to 
tome  home  to  the  hearts  and  sym- 
pathies of  his  readers,  and  sufficiently 
remote  to  excite  the  passions  of  won- 
der and  ftar ; — a  subject  in  which 
truth  itself  wore  the  ebarm  of  fiction, 
tad  the  picturesfue  was  the  natural 
developement  of  the  real.  He  knew 
the  country,  and  had  himself  been 
among  the  scenes  whwh  he  described. 
Of  that  contrast  of  characters  which 
iithe  poetry  of  history,  he  has  made 
effective  nee.    The  refinements  of 
thrUisation  and  the  grace  of  bar- 
htrism  are  oppoeed  to  each  other; 
tad,  perhaps,  the  Roman  consul 
never  comes  out  more  vividly  to  the 
eye  than  when  we  behold  him  emerg- 
ing (hmi  the  dark  doud  of  Numklian 
chnralry.  We  may  be  sometimes  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  picture  would 
have  been  enriched  by  a  little  more 
drapery ;  that  the  African  and  Latin 
^ume  might  have  been  introduced, 
hkethe  crimson  curtahi  of  the  painter. 
Bat  the  wuriora  Uiemaelves  are  ad- 
^Uy  delineated.  If  we  miss  Ve- 
ronese, we  find  Bubens.  Jugurtha 
tad  MariuB  are  drawn  with  uncom- 
>non  brightness  and  strength ;  and 
the  revelationB  of  their  minds,  as 
in  their  harangues,  possess  the 
nneH  ^seriminatkm  of  tiie  pencil. 
•Hie  tpeeoh  by  which  Marius  sought 
to  Uame  the  mM  of  the  popiQar 


awembly  at  Bome«  and  incline  tfam 
to  promote  his  dedans  on  the  war  in 
Aniea,  is  one  of  tne  noblest  speci- 
mens of  military  elo^u^ice  in  any 
language,— clear,  rapid,  and  impa8-> 
sioned ;  the  language  of  Nature  md 
8hakspeare.  We  can  readily  believe 
the  assurance  of  the  historian,  that 
the  populace  crowded  to  the  standard 
of  the  orator. 

Recent  circumstances  in  European 
history  impart  a  warmer  interest  to 
this  episode  in  the  annals  of  B<mm. 
The  French  bayonet  now  glitters  in 
the  sun  that  played  over  the  Roman 
javelin  eighteen  centuries  ago.  The 
country  is  the  same,  with  its  deserts, 
its  heat,  its  thirst,  and  the  terrible 
luxuriancy  of  infection  and  death ; 
its  olive-trees  burned  yellow,  and  its 
yawninj^  chasms  in  the  baked  ground, 
m  which  a  grenadier  might  hide  him- 
self, musket  and  all !  Lucan^s  fearless 
declamation  has  not  lost  its  signifi- 
cance, though  no  q[>lendid  Stoic  pours 
the  precious  water  on  the  sand.  The 
terrible  snakes,  that  roll  their  glitter- 
ing lengths  through  the  narrative  df 
Sallnst,  still  him  and  shine  in  their 
modem  representatives.  Now,  as 
then,  serpents  of  formidable  dinaeo- 
sions  gliae  away  before  the  advancing 
column;  the  scorpion  sleqis  undtr 
the  stony  pillow  of  the  soldier ;  and 
an  indignant  sentinel  is  occasionally 
carried  off  by  a  hvcma  going  e«t  to 
supper.  If  animal  lift  thus  continue 
unchanged,  human  life  haa  under- 
gone very  slight  alterations.  If  we 
glance  over  tM  field  of  African  war- 
fare, what  do  we  behold  P  Marius  is 
represented  by  Bujeaud,  and  Ju- 
gurtha by  Abd-el-Kader.  The  Nn- 
midian  is  described  as  handsome  in 
nmon,  vigorous  in  ibrm,  quick  in 
intellect,  and  acoomnlished  in  all  the 
military  exercises  of^his  nation ;  sur- 
passing his  nobiliW  in  renown,  but 
retaining  then:  affection;  the  most 
eager  in  performing  exploits,  and  the 
most  backward  in  proclaiming  thaoi. 
The  Arab  chief  has  some  of  the  moie 
dashing  qualities  of  his  fiunous  pre- 
decessor. He  is  very  attractive  in 
fieatures  and  expression,  resolute  In 
battle,  and  patient  of  fatigue  and 
sufiering.  He  seems,  however,  to  be 
singulany  deficient  in  the  modesty  of 
Jugurtha.  He  is  a  brave  Bombas- 
tes,  but  with  a  fine  vein  of  humanity 
running  through  the  sayagenesi  of 
compantite  barbarism.    "I  aeold 
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not  help  watching  ihk  man,""  says 
Lientenant  Lamping,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  admiration,  for  he  alone  is 
the  soul  of  the  whole  resistance  to 
the  French;  without  him  no  three 
tribes  would  act  in  common.  I 
heartily  wish  him  a  better  fate,  for 
his  lot  will  be  either  to  fall  in  battle, 
or  to  be  betrayed  by  his  friends  like 
Jugnrtha.** 

The  invasion  of  the  Romans  is 
the  razia  of  the  French.  When 
Sallust  tells  us  that  Metellus  pro- 
ceeded into  the  richest  parts  of 
Kumidia,  laid  waste  their  fields,  seized 
and  burnt  numerous  citadels  and 
towns,  put  their  youth  to  the  sword, 
and  alMuadoned  every  thing  else  to 
his  soldiers  for  booty, — we  seem  to  be 
reading  a  paragraph  from  the  Si^le^ 
or  a  Arapnent  from  one  of  Joussoufs 
despatches.  The  modem  Bedouin 
is  the  ancient  Numidian  under  a 
different  name.  The  only  variation, 
observes  Lamping,  being  that  the 
Numidians  fought  with  bows,  and 
the  Bedouins  have  gunpowder.  He 
forgets  the  elephants,  upon  which 
the  bope  of  victory  was  chiefly  placed. 
We  read  that,  in  one  of  the  battles 
between  Jupurtha  and  the  Romans, 
the  Numidians  remained  firm  only 
while  the  elephants,  forty-four  in 
number,  were  unii^ured;  the  mo« 
ment  they  saw  them  entangled  in  the 
branches  of  trees  or  surrounded  by 
the  enemy,  they  threw  down  their 
arms  and  fled.  Abd-el-Kader*s  one 
gun,  with  a  touchhole  so  lai^  that 
the  powder  rushes  out  in  a  stream  of 
fire,  is  a  poor  substitute. 

The  tactics  of  Jugurtha  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  Abd-el-Kadcr.  One 
might  suppose  them  to  have  stu- 
diS  the  art  of  war  in  the  same 
academy.  Thus  Sallust  writes  of 
the  former  :  He  now  presented 
himself  before  Metellus,  occasion- 
ally before  Marius ;  he  attacked 


the  sharpshooters,  and  diachazge  their 
rifles  at  full  speed,  llie  hone  then 
turns  of  his  own  accord,  and  the 
rider  loads  his  piece  as  he  retreats ; 
and  this  is  repeiSted  again  and  again 
all  dav  long.  The  Bedouins  never 
wait  for  a  dose  encounter  hand-to- 
hand;  when  charged  by  the  cavalry, 
they  disperse  in  all  directions,  but 
instantly  return.  Another  peeu- 
liarity  of  the  Numidian  warfare  is 
noticed  in  the  fact,  that  the  royal 
guards  only  followed  the  king  in  case 
of  flight ;  the  rest  of  the  army  broke 
up  in  every  direction.  Thus  it  hap- 
pened to  Jugurtha  after  his  defeat  by 
the  consul.  Now  we  think  that 
something  like  this  may  be  traced  in 
the  present  day  in  Algeria.  The  real 
army  of  Atxi-el-KiSter  consists  of 
250  horsemen  and  500  foot-soldiers, 
whom  he  pavs  and  clothes;  and,  with 
this  select  force,  he  is  said  to  drive 
all  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  battle. 
Of  course,  a^r  a  defeat,  they  dis- 
perse, like  the  Numidians,  and  find 
their  way  home  to  their  tent  or  vil- 
lage in  the  best  way  they  can.  Again, 
every  now  and  then  the  public  ear  is 
surprised  with  intelligence  of  the 
cowardism  and  flight  of  the  Sul- 
tan, who  is  represented  to  have 
abandoned  hjs  soldiers  in  the  moei 
disgraceful  manner.  But  here,  too, 
he  is  only  reviving  Ju^rtha,who, 
when  Sylia  had  routed  his  army  near 
Cirta,  being  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  the  Roman  cavalry,  and  seeins  all 
his  men  falling  by  his  nde,  ^  msned 
singly  througn  the  darts  of  the 
enemy  and .  escaped.**  So  we  con- 
tinually hear  of  Abd-el-Kader*8  re- 
appearance after  eveiy  discomfiture ; 
and  Jugurtha,  crippled  and  stripped 
by  Metellus,  only  retired  into  forests 
and  places  defended  by  nature,  to 
collect  an  army  more  numerous  than 
the  former. 
The  Bedouin  cavalry  still  per- 
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I^ace.  Bngeaod  experiences  the  same 
tnooyance  trom  the  Arab.  Three  or 
four  thoiMUid  horsemen  are  scat- 
tered by  a  few  field-pieces,  but  only 
tojnther  again.  They  never  charge 
collectively,  but  when  their  numeriod 
iuperiority  is  overwhelming.  It  is 
said  that  Abd-el-Kader  has  some- 
times made  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts to  induce  the  Bedouin  chiefs  to 
join  in  a  r^ular  and  organised  attack 
on  a  French  column,  but  without 
Ricoess.  There  is  something  Ho- 
meric in  this  individuality.  The 
horse  stands  hanging  his  head  list- 
kaely  by  the  side  oi  his  rider,  who 
ledmes  indolently  at  the  tent- door. 
Bat  the  slightest  sound  of  danger 
awakens  both ;  and  we  can  conceive  it 
to  be  a  very  picturesque  spectacle  to 
watch  these  Arabs  springing  to  the 
saddle,  grasping  the  rifle,  and  spur- 
ring their  ble^ing  horses  one  after 
another  to  the  conflict  They  are 
said  to  ride  with  matchless  boldness 


down  the  most  irightfU  mountain- 
passes.  Often,**  writes  a  Frradi 
volunteer, "  when  we  have  been  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy,  and  left  them,  as 
we  thought,  on  the  very  top  of  the 
mountain,  in  a  few  minutes  we  have 
been  astonished  by  their  bullets 
whistling  about  our  ears.**  The  shape 
and  constitution  of  the  horses  adapt 
them  to  the  perilous  service.  Small  and 
lean,  but  singularly  swift  and  nimble, 
they  not  only  maintain  a  fast  gallop, 
but  elude  the  pursuit  throueh  thicket 
and  defile  with  all  the  skill  of  their 
Numidian  ancestors.  To  hardships 
they  are  insensible.  Never  shod, 
never  groomed,  with  a  heap  of  blan- 
kets for  a  saddle  and  a  splasn  of  water 
for  a  currycomb,  they  defy  all  Eu- 
ropean breeds  to  compete  with  them. 
We  said  that  the  Koman  invasion 
was  the  French  razia ;  let  us  offer  an 
example  in  the  following  Bight- expe- 
dition, SO'  well  related  by  Sallust, 
an^  not  ill  translated  by  Peacock : — 


A  Roman  Surpritt, 

SALLUST. 

"  Jtmque  dies  consarotus  erat,  cum 
taniAu  barbart  nihil  remitfere,  Htque,  oti 
rages  prsBcepersDt.  noctero  pro  se  rati, 
ierius  instare.  Tain  Marius  ex  copia 
leram  cuo&ihum  trabit,  atque,  uti  mis 
receptu  locus  esiet,  colles  duos  pro- 
pioqoos  inter  se  occupat;  quorum  in 
ano,  csstris  parum  amplo,  fons  aqua 
nagnus  erat ;  alter  usui  opportuous,  quia 
magna  parte  editus  et  praMeps.  pauco 
mnatmento  egebat.  Ceterum  apodaquam 
SoUam  cum  equitibus  noctero  agitare 
jabet.  Ipse  paullatim  disperaos  milites. 
Deque  minus  bostibua  oonturbatis,  in 
oaom  contrabifc :  dein  cunctoe  pleno 
padu  in  collem  lubduoit.  Ita  regea, 
loci  difBcoltate  coacti,  pralio  deterrentur ; 
aeque  tamen  auos  longius  abire  sinunt, 
aed,  utroque  colle  multitudiae  circum- 
dato,  effusi  consedere.  Dein  crebris 
ignibos  factis,  plerumqne  noclis  barbari 
■no  more  Istari ,  exsultare,  strepere  voci- 
baa;  ipsi  duces  feroces,  quia  non  fuge- 
Tant.  pro  ? ictoribua  agere.  Sed  ea  cunc- 
ta  Roanacis  ex  tenebris  et  editioribus 
leeis  fiKilia  visa,  magnoque  hortamento 
tvant.  Plarimum  vero  Marius  imperitia 
boatiam  con6rmatus»  quam  msxumum 
•ilentium  baberi  jubet :  ne  signs  qui- 
daiD,  uti  per  vigiliaa  solebant,  canere ; 
^iode,  ubi  lux  adventabat,  defessia  jam 
koiHbua,  et  paullo  ante  aomno  captis,  de 
improTiao  vigiles,  item  cohortium,  tur- 
laaram,  legionuro,  tubicines  simul  omnes 
■gna  esnere,  milites  clamorem  toUere, 
at^  portia  erampere.  Mauri  atque 
VOL.  xxxm.  KG.  CZCIV. 


Trantferrtd  from  ths  Originai^ 

BY  VBtCOCK. 

**  Tbe  da;^  was  now  spent,  yet  the 
barbarians  did  not  relsx  ;  but,  sccotding 
to  tbe  direction  of  their  kings,  thinking 
the  uigbt  in  their  fatour,  they  pressed 
forward  with  increased  vigour.  Upon 
this,  Marius,  adopting  such  meaanres  as 
the  circumsunce  permitted,  took  pos- 
session of  two  hills  near  each  other  as  a 
place  of  retreat  for  hia  army ;  in  one  of 
which,  not  aufficiently  large  for  a  camp, 
was  a  copious  spring  of  water  ;  the  other 
was  well  adapted  for  his  purpose,  being 
for  tbe  moat  part  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  consequently  requiring  a  rerr  slight 
defence.  He  ordered  Sylla  with  his 
caralry  to  patrol  during  ths  night  at  tbe 
apring.  He  gradually  coUeated  bia  dis- 
persed troops,  the  enemy  being  in  equal 
ooni'uaion,  and  led  them  in  fbll  march  to 
the  hill.  The  kings,  thus  compelled  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  place,  dtsiated  from 
the  battle;  still  the^  did  not  Suffer  their 
troops  to  be  far  distant,  but  stationed 
them  in  scattered  bodies  around  both  bills. 
Afterwards,  kindling  numerous  Bres,  the 
barbariana,  in  their  usual  manner,  apent 
most  part  of  the  night  in  rerelllng,  leap- 
ing, and  abouting.  llieir  commandera, 
fierce  because  they  had  not  bean  routed, 
conaidered  themselves  as  conquerors.  A 1) 
this,  being  easily  visible  to  the  Romana 
from  their  dark  and  more  elerated  posi. 
tion,  was  the  source  of  great  encourage- 
ment. Marius,  deriving  confidence 
from  the  imprudence  of  the  enemy,  or. 
dered  the  stnctest  silence  to  be  observed. 
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Qstoli  ignoto  et  borribili  tonitu  repente 
exciti,  neque  fugere  Deque  arma  capere 
Deque  omoino  fucere  aut  proTidere  quid- 
quam  poteraot  ;  ita  cnoctos  strepitu, 
claroore,  nullo  aubreniente,  nostris  io- 
stsDtibus,    tumultu,    terrore,  formido, 

?|ua8i  vecordta,  cepenit.  Denique  oznnes 
usi  fugatique  :  arma  et  aigna  inilitaria 
pleraque  capta:  pluresque  eo  pnelio, 
quam  omnibus  auperioribus  iuteremti : 
nam  somno  et  metu  insolito  impedita 
(uga.** — Jugurtha,  cap.  zcTiii. 


forbidding  ibe  trumpets  to  sound,  aa 
is  usual,  at  relieving  tbe  watcbes ; 
at  length  wben  day  appeared,  and  tbe 
enemy,  from  fatigue,  were  just  overcome 
witb  sleep,  he  ordered  the  trumpeters  of 
the  various  cohorts,  troops,  and  legions, 
to  sound  suddenly  and  simultaneously, 
the  soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  and  to 
sally  forth  from  their  gates.  The  Mooni 
and  Getulians,  suddenly  roused  by  so 
unwonted  and  horrible  a  tumult,  could 
neither  Oy  nor  take  up  arms ;  in  a  word . 
could  neither  do  nor  devise  any  thing  of 
service  ;  to  such  a  degree  had  fear,  like 
a  frenzy,  arising  from  the  uproar,  sbouu 
ing.  wsnt  of  assistance,  our  violent  at. 
tack,  the  tumult  and  terror  seised  on  all. 
At  last,  all  were  scattered  and  pot  to 
flight ;  numerous  arms  and  military  atand- 
srds  were  taken  ;  and  more  perished  in 
that  engagement  than  in  all  toe  previous 
ones,  their  escape  bsving  been  impeded 
by  sleep  and  the  unusual  alarm.*' 


Compare  this  expedition  with  Lam- 
ping^s  graphic  sketch  of  a  recent 
chastisement  of  an  Arab  tribe  by  the 
French  army.  They  started  at  mid- 
night, and  pursued  their  journey  in 
deep  silence  nntil,  just  as  the  day 
began  to  break,  the  crowing  of  cocks, 
and  baying  of  dogs,  gave  notice  that 
human  dwellings  were  nigh  at  hand. 
After  a  short  halt  the v  started  again. 
The  Grerman  officer  s  narrative  is 
Tery  picturesque : — 

"  The  first  glimmer  of  light  shewed  the 
huts  of  the  tribe  close  before  them.  An 
old  Kabyle  was  at  that  moment  going  out 
with  a  pair  q(  oxen  to  plough  ;  as  soon 
as  he  saw  u$  he  uttered  a  fearful  howl 
and  fled ;  but  a  few  well-directed  shots 
brought  him  down.  In  one  moment  the 
grenadiers  «nd  voltigeurs,  who  were  in 
advance,  broke  through  the  hedge  of 
prickly  pear,  which  generally  surrounds 
a  Kabyle  village,  and  the  mussacre  be- 
gan. Strict  orders  had  been  given  to 
kill  all  the  men,  and  only  to  take  the 
women  and  children  prisoners.  A  few 
men  only  reeled  half  awake  out  of  their 


This  is  the  Latin  picture  of  a  night 
attack,  only  dravm  in  darker  oolonra, 
and  with  a  more  ferocious  hue.  The 
Roman  watches  changed  without  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  answer  to  the 
still  march  of  the  French.  Tbe  Nu- 
midians  were  startled  from  sleep  in 
the  same  manner,  by  the  appailii^ 
shout  and  clangor  of  the  assailants. 
But  the  sketch  of  Sallust  contains  no 
circumstance  so  affecting  by  its  con- 
trast, as  the  Arab  going  out  in  tbe 
ffrey  dawn  to  his  neld  and  bis  la- 
bour, and  going,  never  to  return. 

The  author  of  the  Catiline  con- 
spiracy and  tbe  Jugurthine  war  will 
never  die. 

Latin  history  b^n  with  Salltist. 
He  created  and  reared  it  He  bad 
no  model  either  for  shape  or  style. 
Martial  asserts  his  claim  to  this 
priority  of  invention;  and  Tacitus 
may  be  thought  to  make  tbe  same 
admission.  Alone  in  Italy,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  Greece ;  and  was  drawn 
at  once  by  the  attraction  of  a  kindred 
genius  to  the  majestic  page  of  Thu- 
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^  new  sinks  into  puerilities, 
WWiweUsinto  bcHnbast.  Sallust 
w«  not  be  flattered  with  this  un- 
wJkeneuW.     Yet  that  curious 
pow,  LordXf onboddoy  had  surely 
i»wwMthority  for  charging  him 
\    aSu?^  incoherencjr,  or  m  re- 
*f  ™mg  the  name  of  periods  to  his 
I  ^^.^^  Addison  had  for  af- 
■  firaing  \m  to  excel  in  correctness 
;  ttd  elegince  all  tbe  historians  of  an- 
onlluly.  We  must  neither  crown 
with  all  the  flattery,  nor  insult 
m  witb  all  the  invective.  Here, 
I  « ia  other  mvestigations,  the  mid- 
ale  Mth  is  the  safer.    There  may  be 
tnuh  in  Sir  John  Chekes*  explana- 
<wo  of  Sallust's  relative  obscurity : — 

"CnarandCieero,  besides  a  singular 
pwTogative  of  natural  eloquence  given 
uniothem  by  God,  were  both,  by  use  of 
Hfe,  daily  oretora  amon^  tlie  cumrooo 
pK»pl«,  tod  greatest  counsellors  in  the 
NOKe-boase;  ind  therefore,  g«?e  tbem- 
•eWeg  to  use  tucb  speech  as  tbe  meunest 
ihould  w«ll  understand,  and  the  wisest 
htti  tUow.   But  Sallust  was  no  such 

J 

)We  need  not  remind  our  readers 
that  this  literary  union  of  Caesar  and 
Cicero  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
oooionction.   It  is  Wellington  tied 
to  Cwming.    And  yet  we  wrong  him 
by  the  comparison.  Would  it  have 
been  possible  for  any  Quintilian  to 
have  affirmed  of  the  Dake,  that  ex- 
dusiTe  devotion  to  rhetoric  might 
haye  made  him  the  only  rival  of 
Chatham  or  of  Burke?  And  the 
Laidxi  critic  did  point  to  Caesar  as 
nmting  only  diligence  to  equal,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  the  splendour  of  Cicero. 
'^.Ten  in  those  immature  fruits  of  a 
A)raiy  life  which  he  has  left  us,  we 
die  puritv  and  grace  of  the 
itomao  tongue,  tne  easy  sentences  of 
iXMH^-^ViDse  conversation  might  have 
;    been  printed.  His  publicTife  was, 
I   of  mt»,  vndebted  to  his  voice,  bis 
i  )   tOoD^hiB  figure  ;^  but  his  flexible 
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the  wool  takes  up  more  room  than 
the  gold.**  Sallust  could  never  be 
included  in  the  charge.  No  man 
told  more  in  fewer  words.  We  think 
that  Gray  mi^ht  have  admired  in 
him,  as  in  Tacitus,  the  brilliant  wit, 
and  compact  energy  of  his  own,  with 
the  reflective  gravity  of  later,  and 
the  good  sense  of  modem  times.  The 
fervour  of  patriotism,  the  hatred  of 
tyrannv,  are  made  to  look  sincere; 
to  be  forced  up  by  the  mere  inten- 
sity of  the  feeling ;  cracks  in  the  sru- 
face  of  the  history  which  the  flame 
itself  occasions.  Ben  Jonson*s  dis- 
tinction between  the  brief  and  the 
concise  style  may  be  applied  to  Ta- 
citus, or  to  Sallust.  **  The  brief  style 
is  that  which  expresseth  much  in 
little;  the  concise  style,  which  ex- 
presses not  enough,  but  leaves  some- 
what to  be  understood."  Quintilian, 
who  compares  Herodotus  with  Livy, 
finds  a  reflection  of  Thucydides  m 
Sallust.  A  stvle,  that  should  com- 
bine Livy  witn  Sallust,  would,  pro- 
bably, present  the  union  of  every 
Roman  grace.  Lord  Brougham  thinks 
that  such  a  model  in  our  own  lan- 
fl;ua^  has  been  ^ven  to  us  by  Hume. 
Ue  IS  a  noble  writer,  of  whose  page  it 
can  be  said,  as  of  the  Homenc  ora- 
tor's harangue, — 

Oi^y  n^^iMt^TMW.— B.  iii.  f  14. 

Sallust  was  not  more  fortunate  in 
his  affe  than  in  his  subjects,  or  ra- 
ther the  age  itself  provided  him  with 
the  most  picturesque  of  themes.  He 
had  no  Ennius  to  tempt  him  into 
the  romance  of  history.  The  early 
Latin  Annalists  had  only  contributed 
to  make  history  a  gazette.  It  con- 
sisted of  births,  deaths,  and  promo- 
tions. No  Greoffrey  of  Monmouth 
had  risen  to  win  the  homage  of  a 
Latin  Shakspeare,  a  Milton,  or  a 
Dryden.  Not  that  the  earlier  days 
of  Latin  bistorv  were  deiUiAnt.  in 
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the  twilight  of  fable  had  brightened 
into  the  clear  dawn  and  fulness  of 
historic  day;  when  objects  became 
defined,  and  the  dispersing  haze  re- 
duced the  heroic  outline  to  its  just 
proportions,  the  pencil  was  ready  to 
transfer  the  scene  and  the  figures  to 
the  canvass  of  history.  Rome  had 
her  Herodotus  in  Livy  ;  of  all  histo- 
rians the  least  accurate,  and  the  most 
delightful;  the  scorner  of  statistics, 
and  the  lover  of  the  Graces ;  believ- 
ing the  magic  wonders  that  he 
sang." 

In  a  later  day,  when  the  clouds 
began  to  gather  along  the  horizon, 
when  the  gay  colours  of  romance 
had  faded,  and  the  imperial  despot- 
ism lowered  over  the  world,  another 
pencil  was  found  to  delineate  the 
scenery  in  all  its  tempestuous  and 
fiery  gloom.  Tacitus  anpeared.  There 
was  a  space  between  tlie  two  painters 
of  national  life,  and  Sallust  filled  it. 
Slightly  endowed  with  the  tasteful 
eye  of  Livy,  he  had  some  of  the  dark 
power  of  Tacitus.  Murphy  calls 
that  writer*s  Annals  a  picture-^lery 
of  history.  The  criticism  is  not 
unjust;  but  then,  it  is  a  gallery  of 
Rembrandts.  It  has  been  recently 
said  of  Horace  Walpole,  that  he 
looked  only  at  the  low  and  dark  side 
of  a  character,  and  that  we  have  ac- 
cordingly a  picture  of  his  age,  as  mi- 
nute as  Mieris,  and  as  savage  as 
Spasnoletti.  It  may,  indeed,  be  re- 
plied, that  his  sombre  colours  only 
preserve  iht  dark  complexion  of  the 
society  he  painted.  Something  of 
truth  there  may  be  in  the  suggestion ; 
and  he  pronounced  sentence  against 
bad  men  and  evU  deeds  (is  the  pane- 
gyric of  a  critic)  with  the  firmness  of 
an  upright  judge  who  practised  the 
virtue  which  he  commends.  Pure 
and  disinterested,  he  wrote  with  the 


actions  depend;  they  cannot  watch 
the  working  of  the  mine,  and  are, 
therefore,  obliged  to  employ  their 
industry  in  collecting  the  matter 
that  is  thrown  out,*  The  excep- 
tions in  our  own  history  are  very 
rare.  Swifl  had  the  opportunity  of 
goin^  down  among  the  machinery, 
but  ne  made  nothing  of  his  pri- 
vilege. Clarendon,  nerhapf,  stuids 
alone  in  this  particular.  He  might 
justly  speak  or  himself  as  not  incom- 
petent to  construct  a  memorial  of  the 
Rebellion,  having  been  a  member  of 
the  ^nend  council  before  and  after 
the  insurrection.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
made  every  effort  that  could  fidrly 
be  anticipated,  to  "  observe  the  rules 
that  a  man  should  who  deserves  to 
be  believed."  Nor  is  the  m&rt  man 
of  letters  the  best  composer  of  a  his- 
tory. He  is  too  deficient  in  a  large 
or  vivid  acquaintance  with  the  pre- 
sent In  the  words  of  Arnold,  he 
may  give  the  manners,  customs,  and 
scenery,  but  not  the  mind.  We 
have  the  landscape,  but  not  the  son. 
Raleigh  wrote  well  of  things  that 
had  been,  because  he  had  been  ac- 
tively engaged  in  things  that  were ; 
and  Arnold  explains  the  charm  of 
Mitford^s  Grecian  history,  by  saying, 
that  he  described  the  popular  par- 
ties in  Athens,  just  as  he  would  have 
described  the  Whigs  of  England. 

Now,  it  happens  that  one  of  the 
few  but  not  unimportant  recommend- 
ations of  the  early  I.Atin  annalists,  is 
discovered  in  their  practical  know- 
ledge of  men  and  measures.  They  were 
high  in  military  or  political  station, 
at  the  head  of  legions  or  parties. 
This  distinction  marks  them  down 
to  the  time  of  Sylla. 

It  was  shared  by  Sallust  in  its  full- 
est sense.  But  he  had  other  advan- 
tages.   Several  illustrious  persons  of 
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is  ano&er  kind  of  information  to 
which  an  historian,  in  the  position  of 
Sallust,  mi^ht  be  supposed  to  have 
access,  and  that  is  the  correspondence 
of  the  eminent  persons  of  whom  he 
wrote.  Of  the  value  of  this  intelli- 
eence  Lingard  has  justly  spoken.  He 
looks  upon  it  as  drawing  aside  the 
veil  from  the  council  of  princes,  and 
revealing  the  secret  springs  that  set 
in  motion  the  machinery  of  govern- 
ment; as  undressing  the  statesman, 
and  presenting  the  man.  And  where 
the  assistance  of  the  correspondence 
mi^ht  be  expected  to  be  slight,  he 
enjoyed  the  higher  benefit  of  conver- 
sation. An  occasional  hour  of  inter- 
course with  Wellington  would  open 
a  deeper  vein  into  the  Peninsular 
campaigns,  than  the  perusal  of  six 
volumes  of  letters.  Sallust  could 
consult  and  employ  both.  The  se- 
nate was  in  the  habit  of  receiving 
frequent  despatches  from  the  scat- 
tered commanders  of  its  armies ;  and 
its  Blenheims  and  Vimeiras  only 
wanted  a  Murray,  or  a  Gurwood,  to 
transcribe  them  for  posterity. 


But  we  must  drop  the  curtain 
again  over  these  two  admirable  pic- 
tures, before  which  we  have  lingered 
so  long  in  wonder  and  delight.  It  is 
to  be  expected  from  every  party- 
pencil,  that  the  delusion  of  colour 
will  be  employed  to  conceal  or  to 
heighten  defects.  The  painter,  who 
drew  a  single-eyed  kinff  in  profile 
is  the  representative  of  the  pam- 
phleteer, and  Sallust  was  a  pam- 
phleteer rather  than  a  historian. 
We  have  seen  that  he  could  intro- 
duce the  profile,  or  the  full-face,  as 
prejudice  or  party  might  suggest. 
Fassion  sacrificed  principle  to  the 
pamphlet,  and  even  a  pictorial  grace 
to  personal  jealousy.  Cicero  might 
have  been  painted  with  the  brilliancy 
of  Catiline ;  and  certainly  no  incident 
in  the  story  of  the  conspirator  is 
more  temptmg  to  the  pencil,  than 
the  orator,  at  the  election  of  consuls 
— while  the  rumours  of  insurrection 
dismayed  the  city — throwing  back 
his  gown,  and  exhibiting  a  shining 
breastplate  to  the  people. 


A  LETTER  FROM  RIPPOLDSAU.* 


This  sweet  Ripnoldsau! — how  de- 
lightful af^r  fashionable  Baden- 
Biiden,  with  its  gaieties  and  gambling, 
its  saddening  Conversations  Haus, 
where  the  sound  that  rests  longest, 
and  echoes  most  mournfully  on  the 
sensitive  ear,  is  that  which  has  rung 
like  the  death-doom  of  hope  and 
happiness  through  many  a  heart,  and 
earned,  if  not  a  demoniac,  an  unfeel- 
ing joy  to  another's.  Le  rouge  gagne, 
le  noir  perd — messieurs,  faites  votre 
jeu  ;**  and  so  sounds  on  from  minute 
to  minute,  hour  to  hour,'«nd  night 
to  night,  the  monotonous  indifferent 
voice  of  the  croupier,  while  misery, 
ruin,  it  may  be  death,  attend  his 
accents ; — "  Le  noir  gagne,  le  rouge 
perd — messieurs,  faites  votre  ieu." 

Even  the  Alte  Schloss  has  become 
a  coffee-house,  and  hundreds  and 
hundreds  daily  penetrate  its  sur- 
rounding shades,  and  ascend  its  once 
commanding  height — to  regale  them- 
selves with  Deer  and  tobacco.  Adieu 
then  to  Baden,  without  one  sigh  of 


rc^^ret !  for  there,  solitude  is  peopled. 
Five  German  ladies  screaming  n-om 
a  hired  carriage,  whose  two  weary 
horses  revolted  fi-om  such  a  burthen, 
and,  asserting  their  claim  to  nation- 
ality, stood  stock-still  at  the  last  hard 
pull  of  the  mountain  ascent,  sufierine 
the  carriage  and  its  freight  to  pull 
them  down  again  in  a  backward  di- 
rection, distuimed  the  visions  of  the 
olden  time/*  which  I  wasb^;inninK 
to  indulge  as  I  sat  to  rest  beneatn 
the  dark  shade  of  the  pines;  and 
when  I  gained  the  summit,  and  beheld 
that  renc  of  feudal  power  and  unci- 
vilised greatness  surrounded  by  well- 
filled  little  tables  with  their  labouring 
waiters,  and  half  enveloped  in  the 
fumes  from  pipes  and  cigars,  I  felt 
that  the  spint  of  the  past  had  fled, 
far,  far  away  from  the  AHe  Schloss 
of  Baden-Baden.  I  entered  a  little 
building,  called  "  Sophia's  Repose,*' 
hoping  there  to  be  alone ;  but  in  it 
I  met  a  French  papa  and  mamma, 
with  a  nurse  and  a  little  boy,  whom 


*  Rippoldsau.  one  of  the  most  attractive  but  least  known  of  the  Brunnens  of 
Germany." — Murray's  Hand-Book, 
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tbey  had  brought  riding  on  an  ass  to 
see  the  Alte  Schloss ;  and  while  they 
were  all  resting  in  Sophia*s  Repose, 
the  little  dear  was  amusing  himself 
and  his  fond  parents  by  dragging  the 
donkey  round  and  round  the  circular 
table,  while  the  hideous  contortions 
of  the  creature's  mouth,  being  rati- 
ondly  attributed  to  its  obstinacy, 
caused  papa  to  interfere,  and  aid  his 
son's  eflfbrts  by  sundry  blows  and 
cries,  which  expedited  the  donkey's 
circuit  of  the  table,  and  made  me 
flvfrom  "Sophia's  Repose."  Finally, 
Baden  was  leu,  and  the  glorious  view 
from  the  lofty  Kniebis  reconciled  me 
almost  to  the  loss  of  time  I  had  sus- 
tained there ;  for  if  I  had  not  gone 
to  Baden* Baden,  I  should  not  have 
gone  to  sweet,  tranquil  Rippoldsau. 
Some  say  that  the  gambling-tables, 
others  that  the  railroad,  have  spoiled 
Baden,  or,  at  least,  rendered  still 
more  motley  its  motley  society;  I 
know  not  which  is  most  to  blame  in 
that  respect;  and,  perhaps,  to  my 
natural  aversion  to  all  such  places  is 
chiefly  attributable  my  discontent :  a 
Frenchman  assured  me  it  was  a  pa- 
radise, and  an  Irishman  told  me  that 
at  Baden  every  thing  that  any  one 
could  desire  in  this  world  was  to  be 
found. 

"  The  noblest  study  of  mankind,  is  man/' 

says  our  poet.  Granted;  but  to 
avoid  being  cynical,  let  me  not 
pursue  that  study  at  a  fashionable 
watering-place.  Rippoldsau,  how- 
ever, achieved  a  conquest ;  it  was  the 
only  place  where  mineral  waters  or 
mineral  water-drinkers  agreed  with 
me. 

"Ah  how  triste ! "  exclaimed  a  young 
baron,  alighting  iVom  his  carriage, 
and  desiring  his  horses  to  be  ready 
to  start  again  in  a  few  hours.  "  Oh, 
how  delightful !"  I  ejaculated,  as,  with 
a  heart  that  thanked  God  for  the 
capability  of  eniovinff  his  works,  the 


former  it  is  approached  from  the 
town  of  Offenbach,  throngh  the 
charming  vale  of  Kensig  ;  and  from 
the  latter,  by  the  romantic  and  better 
known  (though  by  no  means  more 
lovely)  valley  of  the  Mourg ;  or,  for 
diligence  travellers,  from  the  railway 
station  of  Appenweir,  over  the  lofry 
Kniebis. 

The  pretty  valley  of  Schapbach, 
in  which  it  b  situated,  possesses  those 
healing  streams  which  have  given, 
and  most  deservedly,  some  celebrity  to 
Rippoldsau ;  I  speak  from  experience, 
and  grateful  experience,  when  I  say 
it  is  impossible  to  taste  the  mineru 
waters  of  Rippoldsau  without  feel- 
ing that  they  possess  natural  and 
inherent  virtues. 

The  place  itself  is  a  curiosity ;  the 
domain  of  the  landlord  of  the  hotel, 
who  is  the  lord  of  the  manor,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  former  manager  : 
he  was  able  to  purchase  the  entire 
property  twenty  years  ago  from  the 
rrince  of  Furstenbur?,  and  since 
then,  to  aggrandise  and  improve  it 
have  been  nis  pleasures  and  his  occu- 
pation. He  is  the  patriarchal  head 
of  his  establishment,  and  takes  as 
much  pleasure  in  promoting  the  en- 
joyment of  its  several  members  as 
any  good-natured  papa  can  possibly 
do.  I  shall  have  to  relate  some  in- 
stances of  this  again ;  at  present,  let 
me  only  say,  that  this  most  amiable 
Monsieur,  or  rather  Herr  Goringer, 
has  cut  walks,  and  placed  seats,  and 
built  little  pavilions,  wherever  a  walk 
or  a  seat,  or  a  pavilion  could  be 
made  on  the  slopes  of  the  pine- 
covered  mountains, — the  dark  Som- 
merberg  in  front,  and  the  Winterberg 
at  the  back  of  his  mansion,  at  the 
foot  of  which  are  agreeable  gardens ; 
and  in  any  one  of  tnese  seats  or  pa- 
vilions I  tan  find  a  scribbling-place, 
for  few  of  the  bathers  and  water- 
drinkers,  of  which  there  are  generally 
from  one  to  three  hundr^ — most 
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exceeded  three,  most  exhllftratSng 
water ; — ^then  up  and  down  the  pretty 
and  silent  road,  which  passes  straight 
through  our  court,  and  leads  to 
Wolf  bach  and  Offenbach,  for  about 
two  hours,  when  the  tables  at  each 
ode  of  the  court  become  supplied 
with  guests  partaking  of  coffee  and 
rolls:  after  which,  every  one  dis- 
appears. I  did  not  know  at  first 
what  was  then  ^oiog  on,  but  felt  it 
was  very  unfashionable  in  me  to  be 
ramUing  about  hither  and  thither 
between  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve 
o*clock.  I  found,  however,  it  was 
the  usual  practice  to  take  the  baths 
about  ten  o'clock,  then  go  to  bed, 
and  afterwards  make  the  toilet;  at 
this  time,  one  miffht  suppose  every 
one,  save  myself  was  dead  in  the 
hotel.  About  half-past  eleven  or 
tirelve  the  gentlemen  become  vi- 
sible, moving  about,  or  sitting  reading 
the  journals,  or  devoutly  smoking. 
Shortly  before  one,  the  ladies  and 
their  parasols  make  their  appearance 
in  the  courts  knitting  as  devoutly  as 
the  gentlemen  smoke ;  for  surely,  if 
the  pipe  is  the  symbol  of  the  male 
German,  the  knitting-needle  is  that 
of  the  female.  Thus,  they  await  the 
summons  to  the  table  d'hote,  and  a 
really  beautiful  and  well-supplied 
table  d'hote  it  is.  The  salle  a 
man^,  built  over  the  river,  does 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  proprietor. 
The  Germans  do  not  talk  very  much 
at  dinner,  therefore  that  stunning 
music  in  the  orchestra  is  less  an- 
noying than  it  miffht  otherwise  be. 
When  the  table  d'hote  breaks  up, 
the  court  serves  as  the  general  with- 
drawing room :  merry  voices  are 
heard,  and  good-humoured  laughter ; 
then,  for  a  short  space,  all  relapses 
into  repose;  and  again,  our  little 
community  conies  forth,  and  gene- 
rally disperses  in  groups  on  excur- 
lions  into  the  delightfiu  neighbour- 
hood. Music  usually  enlivens  the 
evening,  for  there  are  almost  always 
iome  amateurs  to  give  a  little  exercise 
to  the  grand  pianoforte  in  the  great 
aalle  a  danse ;  but  the  dajr  at  Kip- 
poldsau  may  be  properly  said  to  con- 
clude with  the  arrival  of  the  dili- 
gences, about  eight  o'clock,  one  from 
Appenweir,  the  other  from  Offen- 
bach. Every  one  sathers  round  to 
behold  the  probable  acquisitions  to 
their  society;  an  Englishman — the 
only  one,  ahis!  among  us — ^told  me 


his  object  was  to  look  at  the  luggagt 
that  was  dismounted,  by  which  cri- 
terion he  judged  of  the  party  to 
whom  it  appertained!  As  soon  as 
the  diligence  is  unloaded  our  whole 
party  enter  their  quarters,  and  gene- 
rally repair  to  the  salle  4  manner, 
where  a  very  nice  supper  can  be  had 
d  la  carte  by  all  who  wish  for  such. 
I  wish  I  could  give  a  sketch  of  Bijp- 
poldsau,  with  its  double  line  of  white 
houses,  one  side  ancient,  with  an  old 
chapel  on  a  small  eminence ;  the  other 
new  and  handsome — ^both  bounded 
by  the  towering  pines  that  clothe 
the  lofty  mountains,  and  blend  their 
murmur  with  the  perpetual  music  of 
the  ever-flowing  streams.  The  pro- 
prietor of  this  charming  spot  com- 
prises everv  thin^  withm  nis  own 
domain.  There  is  the  post-office, 
and  the  bakery,  and  the  forge,  and  a 
large  hall  appropriated  to  various 
sorts  of  tradespeople,  pedlars  and 
haberdashers.  It  is  a  little  seig' 
neutie,  and  Herr  Goring,  the  master 
of  the  hotel,  is  the  seigneur.  Here 
there  is  no  formality,  no  restraint, 
no  grandeur  and  vul^ity  mixing 
together,  no  vice,  walkmg  unabashed 
and  unrepressed  —nothing,  in  short, 
like  what  one  meets  at  Baden-Baden. 

But  I  believe  I  must  for  the 
present  stop  short  in  description,  in 
order  to  relate  a  story,^a  singular 
history.  I  shall  tell  more  about  my 
favourite  Bippoldsau  another  time. 
I  was  invited  one  afternoon  to  join 
a  party  to  visit  the  Wasserfall,  the 
chief  beauty  of  which  consists  in  the 
singularity  of  the  rocks  over  which 
it  talis,  resembling  exactly  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  castle  cresting  the 
mountain.  Herr  Goringer  made  a 
little  pavilion  here  at  its  foot,  and 
named  it  after  the  Grand  Duchess 
Stephanie,  and  then  ^ve  a  splendid 
flte  to  celebrate  its  conapletioik 
There  was  abundance  of  coffee  and 
champagne,  and  the  band  played 
away  as  loudly  as  could  be  desired. 
All  his  guests  had  been  invited,  and 
all  agre^  to  go ;  but  when  the  hour 
arrived,  one  unfortunate  monsieur, 
having  delayed  too  long  to  make  his 
toilet,  or  spent  too  much  time  in 
making  it — could  he  be  German  ? — 
sent  a  message  to  sa^  he  would 
follow  when  the  said  todet  was  com- 
pleted. He  did  follow,  but,  uur 
luckily,  not  in  the  ri^ht  path — lost 
himself  in  the  mountains  and  woods. 
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out  of  reach  even  of  the  music,  whose 
noise  might  have  guided  him  aright; 
and  when,  at  last,  he  was  conducted 
back  to  the  hotel,  after  having 
missed  the  fete,  he  found  it  absolutely 
neoewury  to  get  rid,  as  quickly  as 
possible,  of  the  toilet  that  had  taken 
so  much  time  to  make. 

Instructed  by  this  warning,  I  did 
not  begin  to  make  excuse  when 
asked  to  join  a  party  to  the  water- 
fall; for,  fond  as  I  am  of  solitary 
walks,  I  had  already  found  it  quite 
sufficient  to  be  once  lost  in  the  Black 
Forest.  I  went,  therefore,  in  com- 
pany, and  found  there  was  no  chance 
of  having  lost  myself,  even  if  alone. 

But  how  strange  is  often  my  lot  I 
Why  is  it  that  I  am  so  frequently 
brought  into  the  sorrows  of  others  f 
made  the  depositarv  of  woes  which, 
without  greatly  ligntening  another, 
do  not  a  little  burden  myself?  I 
know  not — but  Grod  knows.  This  has 
not  always  been  without  a  purpose, 
without  an  end. 

Returning  from  the  waterfall,  I 
had  been  walking  with  a  grave 
Swiss  professor  of  theology  and 
astronomy,  and  left  him  to  join 
the  ladies,  who  formed  the  advanced 
corps.  I  was  struck  by  the  worn  and 
altered  countenance  of  one  of  these, 
a  widow  lady,  judging  by  her  dress, 
who  was  my  regular  neighbour  at 
the  table  d*t|dte,  where  she  was  most 
remarkable  Ifom  always  wearing  her 
black  bonnet,  with  a  thick  crape  fall, 
that  entirely  covered  the  upper  part 
of  her  face.  I  inquired  if  she  were 
fatigued,  or  ill. 

"  Oh!  yes,  I  am  ill,"  she  answered, 
impatiently ;  ^Met  us  go  in  there  and 
get  some  coffee — I  must  be  alone." 

I  entered,  with  her,  a  little  sum- 
mer-house or  refreshment-room,  in 
a  small  sarden  fronting  an  inn,  still 
called  the  Klosterle,  that  ancient 
convent,  whose  monks  are  said  to 
have  been  in  the  olden  time  the  pa- 
trons of  the  springs  of  Rippoldsau, 
being  now  converted  into  a  church, 
a  picturesque  and  prominent  object 
in  the  landscape,  and  an  inn  which 
affords,  in  the  height  of  the  season, 
sleeping  accommodation  for  the  sur- 
plus of  Herr  Goringer's  guests. 

In  this  offset  to  the  Inn  of  Klos- 
terle, my  companion  threw  herself 
on  a  bench,  and  her  bonnet  on  the 
table,  exhibiting  to  me;  for  the  first 
time,  a  face  which,  without  being 


positively  ugly,  ranked  among  those 
so  well  described  b^  the  term  plain. 
It  was  only  for  an  mstant,  however, 
for  the  next  it  was  buried  in  her 
open  hands,  with  a  gesture  indicative 
of  emotion  bordering  on  despair. 
She  was  not  only  plam  in  feature, 
but  her  figure  bore  marks  of  early 
debility,  which  had  left  some  deform* 
ity  in  its  formation;  one  shoulder 
was  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
bust,  instead  of  that  open  carriage  so 
charming  in  woman,  was  considerably 
contract^.  Yet  the  early  malady 
which  had  caused  this  irr^ularity  ot 
shape  had  left  an  expression  on  her 
countenance,  which  rendered  it  in 
general  one  of  interest 

At  this  moment,  however,  its  only 
expression  was  that  of  passion  or  of 
misery. 

"You  are  very  ill  P"  I  said,  in  an 
inquiring  manner. 

"Yes,  but  it  comes  from  the 
heart,"  was  her  answer ;  "  it  is  one 
of  my  bad  moments :  how  insuffer- 
able to  me  was  the  society  I  was  in  !** 

I  thought  she  was  really  suffering 
from  a  heart  complaint  ;  but,  in 
answer  to  my  solicitude,  she  mur- 
mured— **  No  no ;  it  is  feeling — it  is 
the  mind  that  suffers :  these  moments 
will  come  on." 

"  Had  she  no  friends  with  her  ?"  I 
demanded;  "no  family?  was  she 
quite  alone  ?" 

"Alone!"  she  repeated,  with  a  sort 
of  shiver ;  "  alone  P — ^yes,  mute  alone ; 
always  alone — I  am  dead  r 

I  became  alarmed;  surely  I  was 
in  company  vrith  a  deranged  person. 
She  saw  my  uneasiness.  "Jrardon 
me,"  she  added,  in  a  calmer  tone. 

I  am  the  most  miserable  creature 
on  earth  ;  but  I  cannot  excuse  myself 
for  thus  giving  way  to  my  always 
concealed  misery  in  your  presence. 
I  know  not  why  I  have  done  so ;  it 
is  the  first  time;  and  yet,  you  are 
quite  a  stranger  to  me." 

"  A  stranger,  undoubtedly,"  I  re- 

Elied,  "but  one  who  can  feel  for 
uman  woe.  Why.  will  you  say 
you  are  the  most  miserable?  ah! 
who  can  say  so? — who  dare  say 
they  will  not  be  yet  more  mise- 
rable? Grod  is  very  merciful;  we 
are  not  overwhelmed  at  once;  his 
chastisements  are  those  of  a  father 
who  would  draw  his  children  closer 
to  him.  Can  you  not  look  to  heaven 
for  peace  and  comfort  ?" 
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«Ah,  truly  I  can— I  do.  Yes^ 
God  it  my  dependence;  I  have  a 
right  to  look  to  Him :  for,  if  God 
topports  thoee  who  deserve  his  help. 
He  will  support  me.** 

Deserve!  there  is  the  root 
of  misery!  Pride  deprives  ns  of  the 
bdp  we  need — pride  leaves  us  to  our 
own  support.** 

**Iam  not  proud,**  she  answered, 
m  a  mournful  voice ;  ''oh,  no!  But 
do  you  not  think  that  those  who 
have  made  g^reat  sacrifices  for  the 
good  or  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
are  not  entitkd  to  believe  that  they 
merit  the  support  and  favour  of 
Godr 

''No,  we  merit  nothing;  because 
nothing  is  perfect  or  entire  on  our 
part :  even  the  sacrifices  we  make  to 
iiis  will  and  our  duty  are  seldom 
entire,  or  if  so,  are  often  regretted  or 
repented  of.  A  single  regret  or  re- 
pentance must  eflace  their  merit; 
and  sometimes  the  sacrifices  we  make 
are  made  to  our  own  will,  or  the  will 
and  derires  of  others,  not  to  those  of 
our  God:  those  to  whom  we  make 
toch  sacrifices  occupy,  perhaps,  his 
place  in  our  souls.** 

"Ah,  there  is  something  in  that  !** 
fitte  murmured,  burying  her  face 
again,  with  a  low  moan,  in  her  ex- 
tended haikk. 

"You  read  the  Scriptures?**  I 
asked. 

"Yes.** 

"Behold,  then,  in  the  life  of  the 
Redeemer  the  only  entire,  pure,  and 
constant  sacrifice  of  self,  yet  a  sacri- 
fice continually  sustained  by  prayer, 
and  accompanied  with  perfect  sub- 
mission.** 

"He  sacrificed  himself  to  others, 
and  was  accepted,**  she  reioined. 

"  Yes,  for  the  spiritual  and  moral 
good  of  others.  The  sacrifices  we 
make  to  those  we  love  or  idolise  are 
generally  made  to  their  temporal 
welfiire  or  happiness ;  we  may  mis- 
take, and  do  evil  when  we  would  do 
good ;  and  when  the  effect  of  these 
■acrifices  upon  ourselves  is  that  of 
inducing  a  repining  or  unhappy  spirit, 
we  may  be  sure  tnere  is  something 
wtom;.  God  loveth  a  cheerful  giver.^ 

"  lou  blame  me,  then  ?** 

"Blame  you!  how  can  I?  I  know 
not  what  you  have  done.** 

"  Ah !  God  alone  knows  that.** 

"Then  you  must  look  to  Him  alone 
for  comfort,  support,  direction.** 


**  Yes,  I  will — I  sometimes  do  try 
to  do  so;  I  like  you,**  she  added, 
glancing  at  me  for  an  instant;  "I 
uked  you  from  the  first  moment  you 
snoke  to  me:  it  was  something  in 
tne  tone  of  your  voice,  I  believe.  I 
think  it  would  do  me  good  to  speak  to 
you  oflen ;  I  should  weep  then  more 
than  I  do  now.** 

At  this  moment  the  pretty  m&dchen 
entered  with  our  cofiee,  and,  though 
we  spoke  in  French,  the  conversation 
ceased,  and  was  not  afterwards  re- 
newed. I  saw  some  large  tears  roll 
down  the  pallid  cheeks  of  my  suffer- 
ing companion ;  and,  in  her  state  of 
evident  excitement,  I  felt  that  these 
would  probably  afford  her  more  re- 
lief than  my  words  would  be  able  to 
do.  It  was  only  two  days  afterwards 
that  one  of  those  strange  events 
which  the  romance  of  real  Hfe  affords 
occurred  in  the  hotel  of  Rippoldsau, 
the  nature  of  which  was  known  only 
to  myself  and  the  unfortunate  heroine 
of  my  story. 

We  were  seated  at  the  table  d*h6tc, 
when  a  newly  arrived  couple,  who 
had  been  arranging  their  toilet,  ap- 
peared entering  the  large  ante- 
chamber called  the  saUc'dL-danse^ 
and  approaching  the  folding-doors  of 
the  saUe'd^nutr^er,  It  was  not  so 
much  the  splendid  figure  of  a  man 
in  the  prime  of  life— perhaps  about 
thirty- five  years  age,  tfc  eyes  full  of 
expression,  lofty  brow,  and  rich, 
curling  hair— that  struck  the  instant 
attention  of  our  whole  party,  as  the 
air  of  mingled  happiness  and  pride 
which  breathed  on  every  feature, 
animated  even  his  movements,  and 
caused  every  beholder*s  eye  to  turn 
upon  his  companion,  as  if  to  seek  the 
object  that  inspired  such  sentiments. 
Indeed  it  was  one  capable  of  doin^  so. 
Never  did  I  behold  a  sweeter  vision 
of  human  loveliness  in  real  human 
form  than  in  that  of  the  lady  who 
leaned  upon  his  arm.  She  appeared 
to  be  two  or  three-and-twcnty,  of  an 
exquisite  fiiimess,  and  extreme  deli- 
cacy of  feature,  united  to  an  ez- 

fression  impossible  to  describe.  When 
heard  afterwards  the  remark  re- 
peat<^,  "  When  she  looks  down,  it  is 
a  Madonna!  when  she  looks  uf),  a 
Hebe !  **  I  recognised  the  same  kind 
of  idea  that  had  occurred  to  myself. 

But  a  cold,  hard  grasp  of  my  arm 
drew  my  attention  from  this  brilliant 
pair.  I  turned  to  my  unhappy  neigh- 
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boor,  the  palenees  of  death  was  on 
her  face  and  lipe,  which  were  over- 
shadowed by  her  crape-fall,  so  as 
only  to  be  seen  when  I  bent  my 
head  beneath  hers;  her  eyes  rolled 
like  one  in  a  fit.  An  exclamation 
that  had  almost  burst  from  me  aloud 
was  repressed  bv  the  word,  pro- 
nounced in  a  hollow  voice,  but  in  one 
that  bespoke  a  determination  to  be 
firm,— 

**  Save  me — save  them!^ 

She  seized  my  arm  more  tightly, 
and  arose. 

Led  by,  rather  than  leading  her, 
we  got  out  of  the  room  and  reached 
her  chamber.  She  entered  it  with 
me,  closed  and  bolted  the  door,  and 
sank  fainting  on  the  floor.  I  had 
perceived  enough  to  know  that  it 
might  be  of  consequence  to  her  to 
escape  notice,  and  to  suspect  that 
this  strange  agitation  had  been  pro- 
duced by  the  appearance  of  the  new 
comers.  Nevertheless,  I  proposed 
calling  the  native  physician,  who  re- 
sides on  the  spot. 

This  was,  perhaps,  the  strongest 
cordial  I  could  administer ;  she  rallied 
her  powers,  and  assisted  my  efibrts 
to  place  her  on  the  couch. 

**  No,  no  I"  she  cried,  liflinff  her 
hands  in  supplication,  "  you  wul  not 
do  thatP  No  physician  can  do  me 
ffood,  save  he  wno  suffers  me  to  die ! 
I  shall  be  better  now— more  tranquil ; 
I  know  all  —  suspense  is  torture  — 
doubt  is  worse  than  certainty ;  yes,  my 
sacrifice  is  accepted—I  have  not  died 
in  vain 

Convinced  that  the  unhappy  wo- 
man was  mentally  derang^,  I  re- 
mained quite  silent,  treating  her  as  one 
would  do  a  patient  raving  in  fever. 

^  You  thmk  me  mad,**  she  said. 

I  am  not  so :  from  this  hour  I  shall 
be  calmer,  better  —  perhaps  happier. 
Oh,  it  is  hard  to  bear ;  the  reflection 
of  their  happiness  —  kis  happiness  — 
can  it  reacn  me?  have  they  not 
walked  over  my  tomb  to  gain  it  ?** 

*^Ck>mpose  yourself,  I  entreat,**  I 
said,  or  I  must  summon  the  doctor.** 
I  rose  to  go. 

"  You  will  leave  me  ?  I  deserve 
you  should;  but  you  will  tell  the 
doctor,  you  will  tell  every  one  that  I 
am  mad :  they  will  come  to  see  me — 
oh  !**  she  turned  her  head  aside,  and 
groaned  bitterly.  "  Ah  I  do  not  do 
so !  sit  down  beside  me — listen  to  me 
—  do  not  leave  me  I   I  will  tell  you 


all,  you  will  know  then  that  I  am 
not  mad.** 

I  sat  down  beside  her  greatly 
fectcd,  and,  requesting   that  slie 
would  not  speak  at  all,  promising  to 
come  and  listen  the  next  day  to  any 
thinff  she  wished  to  tell  me. 

"  To-morrow  !**  she  exclaimed,  '*  to- 
morrow you  and  I  may  speak  no 
more,  x  ou  are  a  stranger  to  me, 
but  I  love  you.  Ustenf  it  will  do 
me  good  to  speak ;  to  think,  perhap«i 
would  make  me,  indeed,  what  you 
imagine  I  already  am.** 

She  held  my  hand  tightly  in  hera» 
as  if  fearful  I  should  escape,  and 
thus  began  her  extraordinary  re- 
cital :— 

I  was  an  only  child,  and,  being 
delicate,  was  educated  without  dis- 
cipline, and  allowed  to  amuse  myself 
by  reading  whatever  books  I  pleased. 
My  father  died  in  my  childhood  and 
leu  me  a  comfortable  fortune,  inde- 

fndent  of  my  mother.  I  thought 
loved  her  even  passionately ;  but, 
perhaps,  it  was  bemuse  I  had  then 
no  other  love.  I  was  the  sole  object 
of  her  cares  —  of  her  more  gentle 
affections. 

She  had  a  friend  of  her  youth,  a 
Hungarian  lady,  who  marri^  a  Po- 
lish officer.  The  husband  was  killed ; 
and  the  lady  in  her  widowhood  came 
to  reside  in  a  small  house  adjoining 
ours.  She  was  poor,  for  her  hus- 
band's property,  which  was  settled 
on  her  only  son,  was  left  in  the 
chai^  of  an  uncle  until  the  youth 
entered  his  twentieth  year,  provi- 
sion only  being  made  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  education  at  college. 

The  gardens  of  our  houses  onn- 
municated.  We  had  little  other  so- 
ciety, for  my  mother  was  a  being 
afflicted  from  her  youth  up.  Dis- 
appointed in  the  affections  of  a  wife, 
she  hoped  to  be  repaid  in  those  of  a 
daughter.  She  had  a  few  intimate 
friends,  and  her  own  feelinfls  and 
my  delicate  health  rendered  these 
sufficient  to  her  wishes. 

"  The  son  of  her  Hungarian  friend 
was  two  or  three  years  older  than 
myself:  ill  health  and  bodily  de- 
bility rendered  me  capricious  and 
exacting.  I  liked  to  be  quiet  and  at 
rest ;  but  I  never  imagined  that  any 
one  else  might  like  the  same.  Wal- 
demar  was  bold,  active,  full  of  fire 
and  spirit,  and  of  a  noble  and  gene- 
rous disposition.   His  mother,  who 
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was  Indebted  to  mine  for  almost 
daily  acts  of  kindness  and  ooosider- 
atioo,  wished  her  son  in  retam  to 
be  nsdiil  or  agreeable  to  me.  He 
knred  her  fonmy,  and  I  doubt  not 
that  the  poor  boy  tasked  himself  to 
the  utmost  to  accomplish  her  wishes. 
I  believe  that  I  was  always  either 
imperioafl  and  irritable,  or  silent,  oc- 
cupied in  my  own  reveries  drawn 
from  the  imaginative  works  which 
fbrmed  my  almost  constant  reading. 
A  disorder  of  the  spine  rendered  it 
necessary  for  me  to  take  exercise  re- 
dining  on  a  little  carriage.  Wal- 
demar  was  employed  to  draw  me 
about  the  gardens.  I  believe  he 
hated  the  task;  but  I  almost 
all  the  time,  and  never  thought  whe- 
ther he  hated  it  or  not,  uttering  only 
a  peevish  expression  or  an  angry  ex- 
clamation when  some  accident  or 
unfortunate  jolt  disturbed  my  repose. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen,  however,  he 
went  to  coll^  ;  and  on  leaving  it 
obtained  a  commission  in  an  Austrian 
regiment  of  cavalry. 

"  I  saw  him  in  his  twentieth  year, 
just  as  he  came  into  possession  of 
his  proper^ ;  and  vrith  a  generous 
and  bounding  heart  hurried  to  his 
mother's  humble  abode,  and  would 
have  made  her  leave  it  to  reside  with 
Irnn  in  the  Austrian  capital,  into 
whose  pleasures  he  was  beginning  to 
enter  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  young 
and  glowing  soul.  The  struffgle  was 
mat  in  the  mothei^s  heart,  between 
9ie  desire  to  maintain  her  beloved 
retirenoent,  and  the  maternal  solici- 
tude that  urged  her  to  watch  over 
her  son,  and  ^ield  him  by  her  love. 

The  latter  triumphed;  andWal- 
demar  only  left  her  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary preparations  for  her  residence 
at  Vienna. 

^  I  saw  him  then,  the  slave  of  my 
girlish  days,  now  young,  rich,  hand- 
some, elesant,  admired,  a  favourite 
even  at  toe  Austrian  court;  and  I 
saw  him  all  this  without  ever  dream- 
ing that  he  could  be  more  to  me  than 
anv  ftth«r  fin<»  vnnncr  rnxn.  brimful 


*«The  result  of  that  struggle  is  too 
well  known.  Europe  lookea  on,  and 
Poland  fell  again  mto  the  jaws  of 
the  vast  monster  from  which  it  would 
have  extricated  itself.  Alas,  alas! 
for  the  subsequent  history  of  its  ex- 
iled, and  too  often  self-abandoned 
ones !  Waldemar  had  not  completed 
his  twentieth  year.  With  unheard- 
of  rashness  he  re-entered  the  Aus- 
trian territories,  and  found  himself 
beside  a  gendarme  reading  his  own 
name  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed, 
which  was  overhung  by  tne  citizens 
with  a  laurel-wreatn.  Crossing  the 
Carpathian  mountains  on  foot,  ex- 
hausted, wounded,  foot-sore,  he 
reached  his  mother's  dwelling,  which 
he  had  left  last  in  all  the  pride  and 
flush  of  hope,  and  youth,  and  wealth, 
— an  exile,  deprived  of  all,  save  life 
and  honour  only,  he  returned  to 
sink  his  weary  head  on  that  still 
loving  and  ever  unreproving  heart. 

I  nad  seen  Waldemar  in  his  bril- 
liant hour,  and  if  I  too  admired  him, 
no  other  sentiment  was  then  in  my 
breast.  Something  more  than  beauty, 
than  brilliancy,  than  wealth,  than  the 
admiration  of'^others,  was  requisite  to 
gain  such  love,  such  fatal  love,  as 
mine.  That  timething  was  suffering, 
for  I  believe  a  woman  never  can  love 
the  man  she  admires  as  she  can  love 
him  whom  she  pities.  I  saw  Walde^ 
mar  again  —  an  exile,  denounced, 
wound^,  faint,  deprived  of  all  save 
honour.  I  loved  him — such  is  wo- 
man's fate." 

She  hid  her  face,  was  silent,  and 
sobbed  deeply. 

"Yes,"  she  continued,  **I  blush, 
thoufi;h  I  have  been  his  wife,  to  say 
it;  I  loved  one  who  would  never 
have  dreamed  of  such  a  sentiment 
on  my  part  any  more  than  on  his 
own.  1  hid  it  long  in  m^  heart. 
The  feelings  I  was  conscious  of 
cherishing  made  me  more  distant  and 
reserved  towards  their  object,  while 
I  envied  his  mother  and  mine  the 
cares  they  bestowed,  the  tender  offi- 
ces his  state  rennired.  for  his  head 
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pstrioti,  who  Bought  an  asylum  in 
France,  from  whose  government  he 
had  resolved  to  accept  the  trifling 
pension  allowed  to  the  patriot  Poles, 
instead  of,  as  his  mother  wished,  re- 
pairing to  England  ~a  country  which 
owed  less  to  the  Polish  arms  and 
Polish  nation,  but  whose  people,  at 
least  individually,  sympatmsea  with 
them  as  much. 

"  It  was  only  when  he  was  actu- 
ally mounted  on  horseback  at  his 
mother's  door,  about  to  part  from  us 
perhaps  for  ever,  that  some  indica- 
tion of  my  long-repressed  feelings 
appeared.  I  approached  with  a 
rapid  movement  to  the  side  of  his 
horse,  pressed  the  hand  he  offered 
me  to  my  cheek,  and  cried,  'Fare- 
well I  Heaven  bless  thee,  Waldemar. 
Mayest  thou  at  least  be  happy  I  * 
With  a  burst  of  smothered  anguish 
I  rushed  into  the  house.  He  told 
me  afterwards  that  he  had  often 
thought  of  that  unusual  emotion, 
which  he  had  never  believed  me  ca- 
pable of  feeling ;  so  little  known  in 
ffeneral  are  those  passions  which  run 
dark  and  low  in  their  own  rarely 
approached  current.  Five  years  af- 
terwards Waldemar  came  once  more 
to  our  retirement,  in  order  to  receive 
the  last  blessing  and  attend  the  fu- 
neral of  his  beloved  mother.  They 
had  been  years  of  trial  to  him.  The 
imnoverisned  exile's  lot  is  a  bitter 
and  too  generally  a  ruinous  one ;  but 
he  still  retained  his  noble  character 
and  disposition.  As  for  his  aspect 
— ^you  have  seen  it. 

*'  These  five  years  had  dragged 
their  weizht  over  me.  I  fancied  I 
had  loved  my  mother.  Alas !  I  did 
not  seek  her  happiness,  that  sole 
proof  of  love  was  wanting.  I  was 
unhappy  m^'self,  I  did  not  care  for 
the  happiness  of  others.  Oh  !  how 
clearly  one  sees  one's  conduct  when 
the  time  to  amend  it  is  for  ever  gone  I 

''After  his  poor  mother's  death 

XIT^U  J    J  !  ^  A. 


knew  that  my  fortnne  could  firee 
him  fh>m  them,  and  I  resolved  to 
blind  my  eyes  to  my  own  wishes  and 
to  cause  mj  mother  to  make  him  an 
offer  of  this,  together  with  my  hand, 
as  an  act  of  generous  friendship  on 
my  part 

"  I  told  my  mother  my  wishes,  but 
I  refused  to  listen  to  her  arsumeots 
against  them  ^  I  was  deaf  to  her  per- 
suasions, her  entreaties.  She  loved 
Waldemar,  but  she  opposed  my  pro- 
iect.  Perhaps  she  saw  our  unsuita- 
bility;  perhaps — perhaps  she  was 
aware  of  his  total  want  of  recipro- 
city with  my  sentiments. 

"  Accustomed,  notwithstanding,  to 
obey  me, — at  least,  to  yield  to  my 
will,  for  with  a  spoiled  child  the  pa- 
rent's place  is  always  reversed,  she 
manaeed  to  make  known  to  Walde- 
mar the  offer  of  my  fortune  and  mv 
hand.  He  received  the  proposal  with 
the  deepest,  most  unbounded  grati- 
tude ;  assured  her  he  saw  all  the  mag- 
nanimity that  dictated  it;  but,  taking 
to  himself,  or  appearing  to  do  so, 
all  the  credit  of  a  ^nerous  self-re* 
nunciation,  he  declined,  as  he  said, 
for  our  sakes,  to  avail  himself  of  it. 

"  We  did  both  give  him  credit  for 
magnanimity,  but  in  consequence  I 
fell  ill.  In  the  hours  of  suffering  I 
opened  my  long-closed  heart  to  my 
mother.  She  saw  all  my  deep- 
rooted  love,  she  knew  that  I  only 
lived  and  breathed  for  Waldemar. 
Probably  she  foresaw  misery  on 
either  side,  but  her  affection  for  me 
conouered  her  scruples ;  she  suffered 
Waldemar  to  be  aware  of  my  affec- 
tion. She  told  me  afterwards  that 
he  turned  pale  as  death  on  hearing 
of  it,  and  pressing  her  hand  in  si- 
lence to  his  lips,  quickly  left  the 
room.  In  a  short  time  he  returned ; 
the  struggle,  whatever  caused  it, 
was  over;  he  requested  permtssioa 
to  see  me  directly.  In  short,  we 
were  soon  afterwards  man  and  wife.** 
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pithy,  and  which  she  could  not  in 
the  least  understand.  I  had  other 
cares,  other  attentions  to  offer.  I 
never  thought  of  her  nearly  solitary 
existence  in  the  house  of  her  daugh- 
ter. But  now,  oh!  how  drearily 
wnnds  upon  my  heart  the  echo  of 
her  oft-repeated  words, '  Mein  fader- 
hud  V  Poor  woman !  she  was  taken 
from  the  eyil, — she  died  before  the 
hoar  of  my  punishment  arrived. 
More  than  a  year  after  my  mother's 
death  I  was  then  myself  a  mother. 
The  orphan  daughter  of  one  of  her 
relations,  who  had  entered  into  busi- 
ness in  England  when  a  young  man, 
and  married  an  English  lady,  wrote 
to  me  expressing  her  intention  of 
eoing  to  reside  in  Germany  among 
her  late  father's  connexions,  her 
mother  having  died  in  her  infancy  : 
she  had  little  acquaintance  with  her 
English  relations,  and  it  was  her  fa- 
therms  desire  that  she  should  reside 
in  Germany,  where  the  property  he 
left  her  would  render  her  sufficiently 
independent.  A  family  going  to 
France  had  offered  to  convey  her 
there,  and  she  proposed  coming  to 
me  in  hopes  that  I  could  further  her 
on  her  road  to  the  south  of  Germany. 
I  was  fflad  to  receive  her  visit,  glad 
to  think  I  might  he  useful  to  ner, 
for  I  knew  my  mother  would  have 
been  so,  and  already  conscience 
made  me  feel  its  sting,  though  not 
yet  had  I  awoke  to  a  sense  of  the 
worth  I  had  lost— of  the  affection  I 
had  latterly  so  scantUy  returned. 

"Rosa  came.  Well!  I  see  you 
Iwten  with  expectation.  You  expect 
that  I  have  some  complaint  to  make, 
some  wrongs  to  deplore, — committed 
against  me,  too,  by  one  who  has  ap- 
peared to  you  so  pure,  so  lovely.  I 
have  none,  save  that  she  was  too 
good— too  beautiful,  that  her  soul 
was  filled  with  pure  and  noble  senti- 
ments, and  that  a  voice  of  thrilling 
sweetness  conveyed  them  irresistibly 
to  Uie  listener's  heart  Yes,  I  admired 
—I  loved  her.  Her  gentleness,  her 
nnassnroed  modesty,  the  blush  that 
kindled  on  her  cheek  as  she  uttered 
in  correct  French,  but  in  her  own 
sweet  English  accents,  words  of  wis- 
dom and  heavenly  love,  setting  us 
n^t  in  many  opinions  and  notions 
with  the  air  of  a  learner  far  more 
than  that  of  a  teacher, — ^these  would 
have  won  my  regard,  even  without 
the  affection  which  she  constantly 


shewed  to  my  child  and  myself.  She 
came  among  us  when  the  infhnt  was 
only  a  few  days  old,  and  fh>m  the 
moment  she  took  it  in  her  arms  it 
seemed  to  enter  into  her  affections. 
It  was  during  Rosa's  visit  that  I  be- 
came first  enlightened  as  to  my  hus- 
band's true  disposition  and  character. 

^  Strange  to  say,  notwithstanding 
all  my  idolatry — the  devotion  of  my 
love  to  him — ^1  was  more  sensible  of 
its  faults  than  of  its  virtues.  But  mv 
love  was  not  of  that  nature  whicn 
seeks  to  remedy  defects  in  its  object, 
and  aims  to  love  perfection.  It  was 
in  Rosa's  society  that  Waldemar 
seemed  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  or,  if  previously  sensible  of 
the  defects  of  a  character  for  which 
education  had  done  little,  it  was  from 
her  that  he  appeared  to  catch  that 
inspiration  which  tends  to  all  that 
is  high,  and  elevating,  and  ennobling 
in  man.  He  felt  her  influence,  and 
was  grateftil  for  it.  I  had  never 
thougnt  of  exerting  any,  even  if  I 
could  have  possessed  it,  and  a  child 
in  comparison  of  age  was  my  supe- 
rior in  wisdom,  in  virtue,  in  every 
quality  that  renders  woman  the  dig- 
nified and  worthy  companion  of  man. 

*^It  was,  as  f  have  said,  during 
Rosa's  visit  that  I  became  enlight- 
ened as  to  my  husband's  real  dispo- 
sition. Alas!  too  late,  too  fatally 
enlightened!  I  discovered  that  it 
was  susceptible,  ardent,  tender,  and 
passionate;  I  found  that  his  deep 
and  fervent  feelings  had  lain  ever 
dormant,  that  he  had  never  loved! 
This  I  had  sometimes  suspected ;  in- 
deed, from  his  words  even  had  al- 
most concluded ;  but  who  could  see 
the  altered  expression  of  his  face,  of 
those  speaking  eyes,  and  not  now 
perceive  that  a  new,  a  transforming 
passion,  had  for  the  first  time  entered 
his  soul  ?  I  knew,  I  fdt  it— with 
horror  for  him,  far,  far  more  than 
for  myself.  The  victim  of  my  own 
unrestrained  will,  I  had  shrouded 
that  brilliant  life  with  gloom,  and 
cast  the  dull,  chill  shadow  of  death 
over  that  ardent  heart  and  impetuous 
spirit.  I  had  loved  without  being 
beloved,  and  I  must  cling  like  a 
blighted,  destructive  thing  about  the 
object  which  that  love  destroyed." 

"Oh!  spare  yourself,"  I  ex- 
claimed ;  "  lor  pity  do  not  ^" 

"  Ah !  do  not  mterrupt  me,"  she 
replied,  squeezing  my  hand  tightly 
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in  hers,   you  eannot  think  the  relief 
*  that  words  sometimes  impart.  Let 
me  talk  on  for  the  first — the  last 
time. 

"At  first  it  was  for  Waldemar 
only  I  felt,  for  his  conduct,  his  man- 
ner was  such  as  to  prevent  me  from 
knowing  the  bitter  sting  of  jealousy. 
It  was  not  for  long,  however,  that  I 
was  free  from  that  cruel  pans.  I 
well  remember  the  first  time  I  felt 
it.  Waldemar  was  a  skilful  painter, 
and  in  the  time  of  his  poverty  had 
employed  himself  in  portrait-paint- 
ii^.  He  still  amused  himself  in 
ti&ng  likenesses,  and  was  employed 
one  day  on  Rosa>  when  I  only  was 
present.  Pushing  the  portrait  from 
him,  as  if  discontented  with  his  work, 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  ^  It  is  impossible ! 
who  could  depict  such  a  face  r  When 
she  looks  down  it  is  a  Madonna, 
when  she  looks  up  a  Uabe.* 

"  I  glanced  at  the  opposite  mirror, 
saw  my  own  triste  countenance  and 
plain  features,  and  wished  I  were 
Kosa,  or  that  Rosa  were  in  my  place. 
The  love  I  bore  to  Waldemar  was 
such  that  my  happiness,  even  if  he 
were  outwardly  unchanged  to  me, 
could  never  be  purchased  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his.  I  knew  now,  that 
though  until  that  time  he  had  been 
content,  he  had  never  known  hap- 
piness, at  least  what  now  appeared 
to  him  to  be  happiness,  and  he  was 
past  the  age  of  vivid  and  momen- 
tary^ passion  —  he  had  reached  that 
period  when  the  feelings  become  con- 
centrated, deep,  unchangeable. 

"The  next  circumstance  that 
served  to  confirm  these  sentiments 
on  my  part,  was  one  that  is  ever  pre- 
sent to  my  memory,  even  to  my 
sight.  Rosa  sat  in  a  window  holding 
my  child  asleep  on  her  lap.  She  was 
looking  down  on  its  peaceful  face; 
her  own  was  as  calm,  as  pure.  I  was 
engaged  on  some  small  household 
occupation  in  the  room,  and  twice 
called  Waldemar  to  my  aid  without 
receiving  a  reply.  I  turned,  and 
saw  him  sitting  opposite  the  nurse 
and  child,  his  regards  fastened  upon 
them,  and  these  regards  so  indicative 
of  that  deep  and  ardent  affection 
which  dwelt  unelicited  within  his 
soul.  Oh  I  the  serpent's  sting  then 
indeed  pierced  my  very  heart.  I 
felt  that  these  two  were  the  objects 
of  his  love;  I  suffered  myself  to 
think  that  even  the  child  would  have 


been  mm  beloved  bad  it  called  Rosa^ 
mother. 

"Yes,  I  was  wrong;  I  aee  you 
think  so ;  but  do  not  interrupt  me. 
The  second  time,  or  perhaps  the 
third,  that  I  called  Waldemar,  Roea 
looked  up  at  him,  and  caught  that 
same  regard.  He  started  like  one 
awaking  from  a  dream,  and  mechani- 
cally hasteiied  towards  me.  She  co- 
loured deeply,  and  meeting  a  sor- 
rowful glance  from  me  turned  very 
pale.  A  few  moments  afterwards* 
though  Waldemar,  without  having 
observed  what  past,  returned  to  his 
seat,  she  rose  up,  and  giving  me  the 
infant,  made  an  excuse  for  leavii^ 
the  room.  She  never  again  tbbjc  it 
in  her  arms  when  he  was  present. 

"  Just  at  this  time  one  of  hia  re- 
lations died,  and  Waldemar  inherited 
his  property.  Alas!  what  a  few 
vears  before  would  have  conferred 
happiness,  perhaps  now  increased  his 
regrets.  Had  he  then  possessed  this 
fortune  I  should  not  have  been  his 
wife, — not  that  he  married  me  for 
money.  No,  it  was  for  pity.  Well, 
I  will  be  calm! — There,  do  not 
speak;  let  me  go  on.  Rosa's  visit 
had  been  prolonged  from  time  to 
time,  because  we  gave  her  hopes  of 
accompanying  her  into  Germany 
when  our  child  was  a  few  montlu 
older.  She  would,  however,  be  no 
longer  deli^ed.  I  knew  her  reason, 
I  saw  her  sense  of  delicacy,  and  no 
longer  offered  any  resistance  to  a  de- 
parture that  for  all  our  sakes  both 
pleased  and  pained  me.  I  was  well 
aware  that  Waldemar  had  never  by 
words,  nor,  voluntarily,  ev«i  by  a 
look,  betrayed  the  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, if  this  were  fViUy  known  to  him- 
self They  sav  love  is  blind,  but 
certainly  it  believes  all  others  are 
so. 

"  Perhaps,  however,  it  was  the  ap- 
proaching separation  that  clearly  re- 
vealed to  himself  the  truth  to  which 
I  could  not  be  insensible.  It  was  the 
day  before  Rosa's  departure  that  I 
reached,  without  being  perceived,  the 
arbour  in  the  garden^  which  was  a 
favourite  resort  with  us  all,  and 
generally  occupied  by  Rosa  and 
Waldemar.  Tiiere  they  had  spent 
hours  in  reading,  drawing,  and  sui|^- 
ing.  All  her  tastes  and  pnrsmts 
agreed  with  his — ^none  of  mine. 

"As  I  approached  the  smnmer- 
house  I  heim  the  sound  of  Walde- 
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mtr^f  Toioe  lyenking  in  a  repressed 
tone,  and  saw  him  leaning  with  his 
arm  over  the  back  of  his  seat,  turned 
towards  his  companion,  but  his  face 
concealed  from  her  behind  her  shoul- 
der. I  saw  he  was  agitated,  and  cu- 
zionty,  which  so  often  brings  its  own 
punishment,  tempted  me  to  stop  and 

"^Yes,*  he  said,  *I  am  glad  you 
are  going  away.* 

"*You  are  not  complimentary,* 
replied  Rosa,  smiling,  but  her  smile 
teemed  forced,  and  turning  her  head 
over  her  shoulder  she  caught  a 
dimpse  of  his  countenance.  *  Ah  ! 
Waldeiiiar,*  she  cried,  *  you  suffer — 
you  are  unhappy  I* 

"  He  turned  suddenly  round ;  that 
voice  of  surprise  and  emotion,  of  un- 
affected anxiety,  was  indeed  irresist- 
ible. He  hasStily  caught  her  hand 
and  looked  in  her  face. 

***Yes,  I  suffer,  I  am  unhappy,* 
he  said;  Uhe  most  miserable,  the 
most  hopeless  of  men.  Oh,  Rosa,  if 
you  knew  all !' 

^  *  I  should  peirhaps  hate  you,*  she 
abuptly  interrupted,  turning  very 
pale,  and  witharawing  her  hand. 
Waldemar*s  head  sunk  back  to  its 
former  position. 

^  The  next  moment  Rosa*8  sweet 
womanly  feeling  reproached  her 
severity ;  she  turned  entirely  round 
towards  him,  and  giving  him  back 
her  hand,— 

"'Waldemar,  my  friend,  and  my 
friend*s  husband,*  she  said,  in  a  tone 
that  struggled  for  firmness,  ^  do  not 
be  angry  with  me.  Listen  calmly 
to  what  I  say.  I  am  young,  it  is 
true,  and  know  very  little  of  the 
world.  You  have  known  much ;  but 
still,  at  times,  even  a  very  ignorant 
sad  inexperienced  woman  may  prove 
a  useful  or  a  consoling  counsellor.  I 
can  scarcely  tell  why  I  said  I  should 
perhaps  hate  you  if  I  knew  all — 
that  is  to  say,  if  I  knew  the  cause  of 
yoar  unhappiness ;  but  it  is  sin  that 
causes  the  chief  part  of  the  unhappi- 
ly of  mankind;  and  I  have  ever 
been  Uught  to  shrink  from  all  that 
is  not  pure,  and  good,  and  virtuous, 
wd  just  to  others.  Waldemar,  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  your  cot^idcmle.  Lit- 
tle as  I  know  of  life,  my  own  heart 
tells  me  that  a  married  raan*8  confix 
^o»U  ought  to  be  his  wife  only.  K 
£were  a  wife,  I  am  sure  I  should 
^this :  all  other  female  confidences 


may  be  danserous  or  treacherous. 

You  have  a  devoted  wife.  If  there 
be  nothing  in  your  heart  you  should 
not  conceal  from  her,  open  it  to  her; 
if  there  be  any  thing  there,  any  single 
sentiment,  you  would  shrink  from 
unfolding  to  her,  or  blush  to  tell 
her,  oh,  Waldemar  I  you  would  not, 
covid  not  impart  it  to  itm  /* 

^  A  silence  followed ;  I  feared  to 
stir;  and  anxiety  as  to  Waldemar*s 
conduct  contributed  to  keep  me  sta- 
tionary. After  a  long  pause,  during 
which  his  face,  conc^tled  partly  by 
his  hand,  might  have  shewed  thie 
emotion  which  swelled  the  veins  of 
his  temples,  he  looked  up,  pale,  but 
with  composure,  and  raising  the  hand 
he  held  to  his  lips, — 

'  Rosa,*  he  said,  *  you  have  saved 
me — saved  me  from  sinking  in  your 
esteem ;  saved  me  from  my  own  re- 
morse ;  saved  me  from  shrinking 
from  the  regards  of  my  wife  I  Yes, 
my  sweet  guardian  angel  shall  not 
have  to  blush  for  having  called  me 
her  friend;  for  still  calling  me  so^ 
were  that  title  maintained  by  the  sa- 
crifice of  life.*  His  lips  touched  her 
beautiful  and  open  forehead. 

^  Rosa,  trembling  with  emotion, 
arose,  she  pressed  his  hand  between 
both  of  hers,  and  murmuring,  *  God 
^rant  it  may  be  so ;  and  that  I,  too, 
if  ignorantly  I  have  erred,  may  be 
sav^  from  my  own  remorse  I*  with- 
drew too  quickly  to  allow  Waldemar 
to  reply  to  these  last  words,  and 
hurried  along  the  path  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  that  on  which  I 
stood.  Waldemar,  respecting  her 
feelings  and  conduct,  did  not  attempt 
to  foflow;  but  turned  away  to  the 
other  side,  and  consequently  stood 
before  me  ere  I  had  time  to  escape, 
even  had  I  desired  to4o  so.  An  m- 
voluntary  start  of  surprise  it  ¥ra8 
impossible  for  him  to  avoid,  and  an 
expression  of  conscious  guilt,  equally 
involuntary,  and  perhaps  sUll  more 
causeless,  K>r  an  instant  discomposed 
his  candid  countenance.  The  next 
he  had  recovered  himself;  and  speak- 
ing with  gravity,  and  with  a  manner 
that  might  have  reassured  me  for 
the  filture,  he  said, — 

"  *  Maria,  have  you  been  here  long 
enough  to  learn  with  me  to  admire 
more  fully,  and  reverence  more 
deeply,  the  noble  and  lovely  cha- 
racter of  your  friend  P* 

""'That  was  the  turning  point  in 
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my  life*8  history  :  bad  I  used  it 
aright,  Waldemar  might  still  have 
been  my  husband.  But  what  wife, 
what  woman  ever  submitted  tran- 
quilly to  such  emotions  of  jealousy 
as  then  tormented  me?  Instead  of 
meeting  the  candid  spirit  of  my  hus- 
band with  meekness  or  affection,  in- 
stead of  causing  him  to  feel,  amid 
the  wanderings  of  his  own  heart,  the 
fixedness  of  mine,  I  coolly  answered, 
in  commonplace  terms,  *•  I  have 
been  here  Ions  enough  to  learn  to 
regret  the  folly  that  urged  me  to 
place  myself  or  my  fortune  at  the 
disposal  of  one  who  was  to  prove 
himself  so  r^ardless  of  an  undesired 
boon.' 

"  Fire  flashed  from  the  proud  eyes 
that  were  bent  upon  me.  A  look  of 
scorn — the  first  I  had  ever  met — 
made  me  feel  the  littleness  that  had 
breathed  in  my  words;  that  lofty 
brow  seemed  to  distend,  the  nostrils 
dUated.  But  Waldemar*s  consdenoe 
was  not  clear  of  having  wronged  me, 
at  least  in  heart;  impetuous  as  he 
was,  he  checked  the  rising  passion. 
1^  own  heart  had  whisp^ed  to  me, 
*  Throw  yourself  at  his  feet,  into  his 
arms,— it  is  not  yet  too  late.'  But 
pride  and  jealousy  spoke  otherwise. 

"  *  Maria,*  Waldemar  resumed,  '  I 
inll  not  be  angry,  for  in  some  re- 
spects I  deserve  your  reproaches.  As 

for  yourself  ' 

I  was  in  hopes  he  was  going  to 
make  some  insulting  remark ;  but  he 
only  added, — 

**  *  It  is  too  late  to  think  of  resti- 
tution in  that  respect;  but  as  to  your 
fortune,  from  henceforth  not  a  penny 
of  it  shall  ever  pass  througn  my 
hands.  You  say  these  gifts  were 
unsolicited.  It  is  true ;  but  you  can- 
not believe  that  in  accepting  them  I 
was  influenced  by  mercenary  motives, 
since  they  were  unhedtatins'ly  de- 
clined when  I  thought  that  the  de- 
sire of  freeing  me  from  the  deplor- 
able condition  of  a  proscribed  man 
alone  dictated  that  generous  offer. 
Tet,  Maria,  though  the  knowledge 
of  your  affection  alone  actuated  me 
in  accepting  them,  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  done  better  had  I  candidly  told 
you  that  the  recollections  of  my  boy- 
hood had  done  any  thing  but  prepare 
the  way  for  a  love  of  riper  years; 
but,  when  flattered  by  the  hope 
that  a  union  with  me  would  promote 
your  happiness,  I  was  also  tempted 


to  believe  that  I  should  be  mm  sa- 
tisfied with  my  feelings  as  a  husband 
than  I  could  be  with  them  as  a  pro- 
fessed lover.  Iknewyourdispositioa. 
I  knew  that,  to  the  man  vmo  pos- 
sessed your  strong  affections,  yoa 
would  prove  a  devoted  wife.  Majia, 
have  I  ever  failed  in  that  respectful 
tenderness  which,  ftt>m  the  moment 
you  gave  me  your  hand,  I  ever  de- 
sired to  shew  towards  you  P  I  speak 
now  without  premeditation,  and  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances.  You 
know  that  I  am  sincere.  Tell  me  if 
I  have  failed  P 

"'Never,  Waldemar!*  I  cried; 
and  with  an  effort,  an  unfortunate 
effort,  refrained  from  sinkine  on  that 
noble  heart  which  had  involuntarilj 
wronged  me — yet  not  wronged — 
only  given  to  another  what  I  had 
unjustly  claimed. 

" '  Then  let  the  past  be  forgotten,* 
he  said,  gently  pressing  my  hand. 
'  Depend  on  my  efforts  to  prove  my- 
self worthy  of  your  conficlenee ;  de- 
pend upon  the  gratitude  <x£  your 
nusbana.* 

"Oh,  that  bitter  word  graHtMde! 
\mf  it  stung  my  inmost  heart !  and 
Waldemar  unhappily  completed  tito 
impression  it  made,  by  adding, — 

"'And  do  not  visit  my  wrongs 
upon  Rosa,  she  is  wholly  guiltless 
even  of  a  thought  injurious  to  you.* 

"  Ah,  if  he  had  not  added  these 
words  I  if  he  had  not  alluded  to  her  I 
But  why  do  I  say  ^  Are  not  these 
things  the  work  of  destiny,  of  Pro- 
vidence ?*' 

"Oh  r  I  interrupted,  "do  we  not 
too  often  make  our  own  destiny  ?** 

"  Well,  well,  do  not  speak.  Hear 
me.  We  must  not  discuss,**  she  re- 
sumed as  follows :  — 

"I  coldly  answered,  'Waldemar, 
all  shall  be  forgiven  ;*  and  I  turned 
away  by  the  path  Bosa  had  taken, 
leaving  him  to  continue  the  other 
alone. 

"  That  eveninfjr  I  was  cold  to  her. 
I  knew  I  was  unjust,  but  I  could  not 
help  it.  I  hated  her  because  she  was 
so  much  better,  sweeter,  lovelier  than 
myself.  She  perceived  my  coldness, 
and  her  eyes  were  constantly  brim- 
fril  of  tefffs,  whidi  she  took  every 
pains  to  prevent  Waldemar  from 
seeing.  He  was  miserable.  The  hour 
of  separation  was  a  relief  to  us  all. 
The  next  morning  Bosa  left  us. 

"  I  cannot  describe  the  state  of  ex- 
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irteaoetlMit  mj  kntbuid  mnd  I  drag- 
ged on  afterwards;  it  was  that  of 
prisoners  eoofined  tog^ether,  chained 
together;  but  denied  all  social  in- 
terooarse.  Yet  there  was  no  enmity 
on  either  side;  a  reproach,  an  in- 
smnation  was  never  heard.  One 
would  have  said  onr  feelings  were 
stagnant  at  our  hearts ;  yet,  perhaps, 
tlii^  only  flowed  too  deeply,  too 
wildly  there.  This  cruel  state  of 
life  was  entirely  owing  to  me — ^it  was 
my  fault  alone.  I  knew  afterwards 
tlttt  it  was  so.  All  this  time  he  oc- 
cupied my  entire  thoughts,  my  heart 
ain  soul;  but  to  conceal  this  from 
him,  to  affect  indifference,— even 
apathy,  was  my  sedulous  care.  Men, 
I  Had  heard,  despise  what  is  easily 
oained.  The  recollection  of  my  oi- 
wred  hand  made  me  wretched ;  and, 
fool  that  I  was,  I  now^  imagined  that 
the  apparent  coldness  of  the  wife 
might  atime  for  the  unsought  love  of 
the  maiden.  What  a  means  of  mak- 
ing him  forget  the  blank  which  the 
departure  of  Bosa  had  left  in  our 
society  I  I  devoted  myself,  and  my 
whole  attentions  outwardly,  to  my 
child — ^it  was  the  only  link  between 
us ;  and  when  I  looked  at  it,  it  was 
not  80  much  with  a  mother's  fond- 
ness aa  with  a  wife's  anxieties.  I 
felt  that  my  affection,  my  care  for  it, 
were  all  a  pretence.  I  was  punished 
for  this  also. 

^  One  day  the  little  thinff  was 
standing  om  my  knees,  its  little  feet 
planted  firmly  there,  as  I  held  it 
met,  wondering  at  its  strength,  and 
p^npg  sadly  at  it  while  it  laughed 
Its  infant  joy.  It  suddenly  gave  a 
sort  of  spring,  fell  back,  turned  black 
in  the  laoe,  and  died.  Yes,  all  was 
over;  the  link,  the  only  link  was 
broken.  I  had  seen  my  error  to- 
wards my  poor  mother  when  it  was 
too  late.  I  always  see  my  errors  when 
I  can  no  longer  repair  them.  I  now 
saw  my  error  towards  my  child.  I 
had  made  it  an  excuse.  I  had  been 
a  hypocrite,  a  false  mother,  because 
a  too  anxious  wife.  My  miserable 
love  for  one  who  had  never  loved 
me  had  lost  me  my  mother  and  my 


think  it  impossible  he  could  share 
my  rq^rets.  My  healUi,  which  was 
always  indifferent,  grew  daily  worse. 

One  day  while  conversing  with, 
rather  than  consulting  my  doctor, 
he  expressed  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  prevail  on  my  husband  to  try 
the  effect  of  the  German  waters, 
which  he  had  prescribed  as  abso- 
lutely essential  for  his  restoration  to 
health.  My  husband  I  Waldemar ! 
Was  he  ill?  He  who  had  never 
known  a  day's  illness  in  his  life  save 
from  the  erocts  of  his  woun^ !  He, 
the  object  of  my  unceasing  medita- 
tion, ul,  suffering  before  my  eyes, 
and  I  knew  it  not ;  uttering  daily  my 
own  complaints ;  sensible  to  the  our- 
den  of  my  own  misery,  I  had  dl  this 
time  been  unconscious  of  his !  Ah, 
if  he  were  to  die  now  ?  I  burst  into 
a  hysteric  laugh  as  the  idea  of  what 
my  state  would  then  be  presented 
itself  to  me. 

The  doctor,  alarmed  at  the  effect 
of  his  disdoisure,  was  also  astonished 
at  my  previous  ignorance,  and  justly 
attributed  it  to  my  excellent  bus* 
band's  tenderness  for  my  feelings. 
Alas  I  he  had  been  silent  because  I 
had  been  to  him  as  a  stranger.  I 
saw  immediately  the  cause  of  hli 
refusing  to  go  to  Genaaay ;  I  saw 
his  wpriUinfpiess  to  excite  my  sunn- 
eions,  and  I  resolved  to  act  another 
part.  My  eyes  onoe  opened,  I  beheld 
with  astonishment  the  chanse  in  nla 
aspect,  the  hollows  beneath  his  eyeS| 
the  heavy  brow,  the  faded  complexion 
— all  spoke  pain  of  mind  still  more 
than  that  of  bod}r. 

That  night,  in  my  silent  cham* 
her,  I  formed  my  plan;  I  took  my 
solemn,  steadfiist  resolution.  It  was 
my  wish  to  be  divorced ;  to  sec  Wal- 
demar again  at  liber^  would,  I 
bought,  render  me  happy«  But 
there  were  no  grounds  for  obtaining 
a  divorce,  even  in  Germany ;  and,  if 
it  were  obtained,  it  could  not  e&dct 
the  object  I  now  had  in  view,  for  I 
knew  too  mil  Bosa's  delicate  senti^ 
ments  and  English  preiudices. 

Another  plan  of  seu-saorifice,  and 
one  that  depended  wholly  on  m^seli; 
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my  late  behaviour,  impuiiog  it  only 
to  miaerable  health  and  broken- 
nerves.  He  vras  surprised  at  this 
return  of  affection,  and  admitted  that 
be  had  suftered  deeply,  and  felt  my 
injustice.  He  imput^  this  change 
in  me  to  the  discovery  I  had  made  of 
bis  state  of  health.  As  the  pledge  of 
<mr  reconciliation,  I  exacted  a  pro- 
mise that  he  would  ob^  the  phy- 
sician, and  repair  to  the  Bninnens  of 
Naussau.  He  proposed  that  I  should 
accompany  him.  I  entreated  that 
this  should  not  be  a  stipulation.  My 
mind,  I  said,  had  need  of  entire  re- 
pose. I  wished  to  change  the  scene 
and  air,  but  could  not  endure  a 
watering-place.  On  the  contrary,  it 
was  my  wish,  if  he  would  consent  to 
it,  to  spend  some  time  in  travel,  es- 
pecially in  those  countries  with  which 
we  were  so  intimately  and  unhappily 
connected,  but  which  he  was  pro- 
hibited from  entcnng,  Hungary  and 
Poland. 

"  To  this  natural  desire  my  hus- 
band made  no  objection ;  he  believed, 
indeed,  that  fiuch  a  change  would 
tend  to  restore  me  to  the  peace  I  had 
lost 

"Finally,  we  both  set  out  and 
separated  in  Grermany.  I  had  ar- 
ranged to  take  a  travelling  servant 
&om  thence,  and,  after  I  parted  fnmi 
Waldemar,  found  an  excuse  fbr  part- 
ing also  with  my  female  attendant, 
and  taking  one  who  was  quite  a 
stranger  to  me.  I  then  hastened  to 
the  banker*s  where  my  money  was 
lodged.  Drawing  out  a  part  of  it,  I 
purchased  a  small  annuity  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  leavine  the  re- 
sidue so  that  it  could  be  reclairaed  by 
Waldemar,  I  set  forth  on  my  pro- 
jected tour.  I  wrote  often  to  Wal- 
demar, and  received  letters  from  him, 
the  tone  of  which,  far  from  that  of 
an  assumed  affection,  was  truly  con- 
solatory to  my  heart.  It  told  me 
that  I  was  understood,  that  I  was 
appreciated,  that  I  was  pitied.  I 
felt  that,  so  far  as  depended  on  him- 
self, Waldemar  would  be  a  still  bet- 
ter husband  to  me  for  the  time  to 
come.  But  this  conviction  did  not 
move  me,  my  resolution  was  taken ; 
his  kindness,  his  ffoodness,  only  gave 
me  fresh  strenfftn  to  perform  it.  I 
resolved  that  he  should  be  happy. 
Once  beyond  the  frontier  of  Poland, 
my  letters  conveyed  to  him  repeated 
complaints  of  my  still  failing  hfiatb. 


This,  indeed*  was  true ;  and  a  sevtre 

illness  had  nearly  aocompbshed  my 
purpose  without  a  falsehood.  But  I 
soon  after  curried  that  purpose  into 
effect. 

"  I  easily  got  a  person  of  my  ae- 
quaintanee,  on  some  trifling  excase, 
to  write  a  letter  of  my  dictation,  as  if 
to  acquaint  one  of  my  friends  with 
the  event  of  his  wife's  death;  the 
person  who  wrote  it  neither  knowing 
who  it  was  to,  nor  suspecting  that  I 
was  myself  the  wife  whose  death  I 
described.  I  got  another  to  direct  H 
to  Waldemar,  and  carried  it  myself 
to  the  post.  The  letter  contained  an 
enclosure  in  my  own  writing — tL  few 
lines,  as  if  written  before  my  death, 
affectionately  addressed  both  to  him 
and  Rosa,  conveying  to  them  jointly 
the  residue  of  my  property,  but  with- 
out the  least  allusion  to  the  connexioii 
that  was  to  subsist  between  them; 
they  expressed  only  the  resignation 
with  which  I  quitted  for  ever  all  I 
had  loved  or  known. 

This  was  true ;  my  saoriflce  was 
complete  {  I  was  dead  to  the  world. 
There  was  no  chance  <^  detectioD. 
Waldemar  could  never  discover,  even 
were  he  disposed  to  seek  it,  the  place 
of  ray  tomb ;  for  it  was  in  Poland,  hk 
unhappy  land.  Nearly  two  yean 
have  passed  since  my  death  was  made 
known ;  Waldemar  has  been  the 
most  of  that  time  a  widower,  but  was 
his  heart  soP   Yet  sure  I  am  he 

gave  me  some  tears,  and  they  were 
onest  ones. 

^  The  change  in  my  appearaaoe, 
my  widow's  dx^  and  assumed  name, 
saved  me  from  detection.  I  thought 
I  might  reside  with  safety  in  a  retired 
part  of  Germany,  my  native  land. 
It  was  while  on  my  way  to  the  re- 
treat I  bad  selected,  that,  hearing  vi 
the  charming  seclusion  of  the  niths 
of  Rippoldsau,  I  was  tempted  to  seek 
relief  from  its  valuable  waters.  Could 
I  have  imagined  an  idea  so  wild  as 
that  Waldemar  my  husband,  with  his 
lovely  and  adored  bride,  would  have 
chosen  to  pass  their  hcmeymooa  in 
the  same  retreat  f 

I  shall  henceforth  be  calm.  Bus- 
pense  is  worse  than  oertdnty— my 
sacrifice  is  accepted— he  is  happy— 1 
have  not  died  in  vain  1 " 

It  would  be  usdess  to  record  here 
the  observations  I  made  when  at 
last  permitted  to  spedt.  Ai^^ment, 
indeed,  wiia  now  nsdess  with  the  nn- 
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b»p7  victim  of  her  own  sensibility 
eiTor.  To  induce  her  to  look  to 
toother  world  for  the  happiness 
which  she  had,  perhaps  wilfoDy,  lost 
in  this  was  all  my  words,  fbw  and 
feeble  as  they  were,  ahned  to  do. 

Hie  next  morning  I  went  to  her 
chamber  to  see  how  she  had  passed 
the  n^ht  It  was  locked,  and  I 
knock^  without  obtaining  an  an- 
swer. BeHering  that,  lilte  many 
othm  who  expose  their  hearts  to 
thdr  fidlow-erntures,  she  had  now 
repented  of  having  done  so,  and 
dunnk  from  seeing  me,  I  retired, 
intendii^  after  the  tahU^dthote^  at 
which  r  knew  she  would  not  ap- 
pear, again  to  make  inquiries  for  her. 
Bat  at  that  table  I  heurd  a  sbgular 
tale  related,  and  saw  Rosa  listening 
to  it  with  the  sweet  fi^e  of  a  pitying 
Mgel. 

The  poor  widow  lady,  it  was  said, 
had  been  taken  ill  at  dinner  the 
fh^  before,  had  the  same  evening 
been  distressingly  summoned  to  her 
home.  She  vras  a  most  afflicted 
creature ;  her  husband*s  sudden  death 
had  plunged  her  into  such  a  state  of 
gndTthat  she  was  mdueed  to  come  to 
Ki^koldsau  to  try  the  cure,**  leav- 
ing her  children  to  the  care  of  a 
nune,  who,  to  avoid  being  troubled 
by  her  charge,  placed  them  all  on  a 
tule  while  she  was  otherwise  en- 
Endeavouring  to  amuse 
ves  there  at  play,  the  others 
had  rolled  the  yotmgest  off  the  table, 
and  if  not  actuallv  dead  when  the 
express  for  its  motner  arrived,  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  not  be  alive 
when  she  reached  her  home. 

Stories,  unlike  stones,  gather  by 
moving!  Perhaps  seme  nearly  in- 
coherent expressions  had  escaped  this 
unfortunate  woman  in  her  Qistress, 
and  amid  the  bustle  of  a  sudden  de- 
parture, relating  to  her  husband  and 
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unto,  as  the  stor^  passed  on  through 
the  community  it  assumed  its  pre« 
sent  connected  form ;  or  another  so- 
lution of  it  crossed  my  mind,  but  I 
did  not  wish  to  believe  it.  Was  it 
possible  she  might  have  herself  g^ven 
rise  to  it  by  making  a  somewhat 
similar  excuse  fbr  her  abrupt  de- 
narture  P  Only  two  particuUurs,  as 
likely  to  be  fkcts,  I  f^irther  under- 
stood ;  namely,  that  she  had  not  grone 
to  rest  that  night,  and  set  off  at  four 
o*clock  in  the  momhig. 

In  my  lon^  and  solitary  walks 
through  the  pine^eorered  mountains 
that  border  on  the  Kack  Forest,  I 
had  usually  found  them  left  to  my- 
self; but  now  I  was  never  sure  of 
being  there  alone.  Many  a  time  I 
saw  the  seat  to  which  I  was  hasten- 
ing already  occupied  Irv  two  happy 
creatures — like  the  Adam  and  £ve 
of  my  late  lonely  paradise,  I  beheld 
their  bright  forms  glancing  amid  the 
dark  trees,  and  starting  forth  in  life 
and  ^oy  from  the  wild  thickets,  or 
bendmff  their  beamy  countenances 
over  the  mountain-stream ;  I  heard 
the  music  of  their  happy  voices,  I 
felt  the  sunshine  of  tneir  joyM 
faces  b^un  upon  my  own  heart,  and, 
away  from  all  other  sights  and 
sounds,  I  could  have  said  the  world 
is  full  of  joy  and  love,  till  a  sudden 
thoufl^t  overcast  its  shade,  and  I 
felt  the  reflection  of  their  happiness 
no  longer  I  I  had  often  said  to  my* 
self,  What  a  sweet  spot  is  Rippoldsau 
to  pass  a  honeymoon!  I  tnought 
so  now  again,  while  these  two, 
doubtless;  shared  the  thought  and 
echoed  the  words;  but  I  shuddered 
while  I  reflected  that  a  word  from 
me,  an  unregarded  stranger,  could 
strike  away  all  the  sweetness  from 
that  place  and  time,  and  cast  the 
gloom  of  the  shadow  of  death  over 
that  beautiful  and  now  blushing 
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LOVE,  PR£SENt  AKD  PAST. 


TasT  stood  in  their  young  beauty  yfhere  the  shade 
Of  kingly  pines  a  deeper  twilight  made, — 
A  girl,  whose  weeping  eyes  were  downward  bent, 
A  youth,  whose  whispers  love  made  doquent 

And  as  he  watcVd  her  colour  come  and  so, 
And  saw  her  tears,  half  sad,  half  timid,  flow, 
And  knew  her  heart  was  his, — all  his,  he  told 
IIow  heaven  and  earth  must  change  ere  he  grew  cold. 

*^  Lift  up  those  dearest  eyes,  and  let  me  read 
A  tale  of  promise  in  their  li^ht  I   No  need 
To  bow  thy  drooping  head  m  sorrow  thus, — 
Days,  months,  and  years  of  joy  shall  come  for  us ! 

Mine  own !  mine  own  I  it  is  a  thouffht  of  pride 
To  know  that  none  in  all  the  world  beside 
Ilath  part  with  me  in  thy  affection — none ! 
Fear  not^  I  know  the  blessed  prize  Fve  won ! 

Nay,  love,  I  pray  thee  weep  not !   Must  I  swear 
That  I  am  even  true  as  thou  art  fair? 
Come,  dearest,  turn,  and,  kneeling  at  thy  feet, 
Let  me  once  more  mine  earnest  vows  repeat.** 

She  heard  him  long  in  silence,  and  at  last 
She  tum*d  to  him,  as  if  she  strove  to  cast 
Her  grief  aside ;  **  I  need  no  vows,"  she  said, 
**  Love  such  as  mine  has  no  mistrustful  dread. 

I  feel  all  joy  departs  with  thee ;  no  e^^e 

Will  ev^r  look  upon  me  lovingly 

Till  thou  return ;  the  grave  has'closed  o'er  all 

\Vho  would  have  grieved  to  sec  these  sad  tears  fall. 

Thou  art  mine  all.   It  is  a  fearful  thing 
To  love  as  I  love  thee  I   I  can  but  cling 
To  one,  one  only  hope, — that  time  may  ne'er 
Bring  chaise  to  thee,  to  my  poor  heart  despair. 

Surely  thou  wilt  but  smile  when  others  scorn 
Thine  own  betrothed,  the  poor  and  lowly  bom. 
Knowing  how  great  a  wealth  of  love  was  given 
To  thee,  mine  only  friend  on  this  side  heaven. 
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To  her,  alas!  to  her  thoee  years  had  brouffht 
A  nKmmftil  change  in  n^pect  and  in  thougnt. 
There  was  a  stillness  in  her  eye  and  air 
That  told  of  conquered  passion,  long-past  eare. 

Theirs  was  a  sodden  meeting,  yet  it  woke 
No  change  in  her  pale  face ;  and  then  she  spoke 
Of  that  last  parting,  where  the  pines  were  green. 
As  if  her  dream  m  1ot«  had  never  been. 

And  he,  who  thought  to  hear  but  words  of  blame, 
Lauffh*d  lightly,  and  recall*d  his  boyish  flame ; 
"  We  must  be  fHends,**  he  cried,  **  for  all  the  joy 
Of  that  old  time  when  we  were  girl  and  boy — 


Fa88*d  0  er  ner  lips ;  and  o*er  his  thoughts,  the  while. 
There  came  remembrance  of  her  love  and  truth 
Before  his  falsehood  blighted  her  fair  youth. 

^  We  never  can  be  fKends,  for  fKends  should  feel 
Kind  sympathy,**  she  said,  **  in  woe  or  weal. 
My  broken  trust  no  time  can  e*er  renew, 
I  shall  be  lonely  all  this  long  life  through. 

There  was  a  time  when  thon  and  I  were  one 
In  hope,  in  thought,  in  love ;  it  seem'd  that  none 
£*er  loved  with  deeper  earnestness  of  faith, 
Defying  change  and  sorrow,  care  and  death. 

There  was  a  time  when  at  thy  lightest  word 
My  pulse  leap*d  wildly  and  my  heart  was  stirr'd, 
Re-^oing  tne  passion  of  thine  own. 
Cleaving  in  this  wide  world  to  thee  alone* 

Then  at  thy  footstep  how  the  red  blood  came 
Flushing  my  cheek !  how  at  thy  very  name 
I  trembled,  lest  a  stranger*s  eye  should  see 
How  wildly  my  young  spirit  clung  to  thee ! 

I  blame  thee  not,  for  now  my  alter*d  heart 
Is  cold,  and  I  am  tranquil  as  thou  art ; 
Nothing  remains  of  that  old  love  of  mine, 
I  have  no  part  in  joy  or  grief  of  thine. 

At  times  I  weep  to  think  such  love  could  be. 
And  ^et  have  pass*d  away  like  mine  for  thee ; 
To  think  that  I  can  gaze  with  unchanged  brow 
On  thee, — an  thee!  as  I  am  gazing  now. 

At  times  there  come  old  thoughts  across  my  brain, 
Shadows  of  joy  I  cannot  know  again. 
Come  they  to  thee  P  Ah,  no  I  for  thou  would*st  weep 
If  thoee  wild  shadows  came  to  haunt  thy  sleep. 

Surely  thou  conld*st  not  smile,  if  e*er  to  thee 
Such  visions  came  as  often  come  to  me ! 
I  tremble  at  their  presence,  though  I  know 
My  heart  is  dead  and  cold  to  all  below. 

I  seem  to  hear  again  that  blessed  stream. 
The  music  of  the  pine-tree'fills  my  dream, 
Thy  hand  clasps  mine,  thy|voioe  is  in  mine  ear, 
The  voioe  my  waking  soul  unmoved  can  hear. 


for  as  he  spoke,  a  bitter  smile 


Yea !  one  by  ont,  put  hoim  of  bl 
I  wake  and  we^  and  then  my  ke 
Feeling  one  hour  of  love's  own  an 
Were  be^r  fkr  than  these  dnil,  I 

I  do  not  blame  thee  now ;  I  said  t 
My  heart  is  cold  and  dead,  my  vei 
Is  withered  with  its  generous  thou 
How  changed  I  am  mm  all  that  < 

At  times  I  see  a  vision  dark  and  s 
A  woman  weeping  that  thy  heart 
Loud  is  the  wail  of  her  fierce  agoi 
Bitter  and  wild  her  eager  prayer  t 

Oh !  if  that  dreary  vision  ever  cr< 
Thy  soul,  e'en  now,  when  all  our 
Thou  couldst  not  smile  as  thou  ht 
Of  all  the  crowd  most  heartless  ai 

Strange  I  stransc  how  all  are  pasf 
My  love  than  thine  scarce  truer  o 
Strange  how  I  hear  thy  voice  and 
Even  with  all  the  past  still  imfor| 

I  decm*d  that  grief  would  dwell  \> 
But  time  rolled  on,  and  sorrow  die 
And  now  we  meet  as  strangers  mc 
Feel  nothing  of  that  long-past  age 

We,  who  once  boasted  Death  shoi 
Us  two  apart,  not  dreaming  we  co 
All  that  we  since  have  borne,  and 
Thus  meeting  coldly  with  unchan 

How  those  who  see  us  meet  woulc 
That  once  the  passion  of  thy  soul 
In  burning  words  to  me, — *  thy  b< 
Me,  who  am  now  so  spiritless,  so  i 

Alas !  methinks  I  would  recall  ag 
The  cruel  past  with  all  its  hours  c 
Bather  than  be  the  thing  I  am, — i 
To  grief  or  joy  by  thee,  my  once  1 
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A  DIN!fER  IX  ANCIENT  EGYPT. 


CoxPAEBD  with  ^  profbse  laxury 
of  tn  ancient  Egyptian  dinner,  our 
modern  dinners,  with  all  their  gns- 
trooomieal  appliances,  are  little  better 
than  starreling  sophistications.  If 
the  auction  M2o«f  arte  be  snstained 
or  demonstrated  by  a  critical  survey 
of  the  Egyptian  laboratory,  work- 
diop,  or  factory,  eating  on  a  gigantic 
seale  also  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  artesperddm.  England  has  been 
ntHKmnoed  to  be  an  eminently 
cBttfaig  nation  and  it  has  been  sar- 
casticalhr  said  that  her  hypocrites 
eaimot  harangue,  her  knaves  cannot 
mtrvne,  her  dupes  cannot  subscribe, 
and  her  cabinet  ministers  cannot  con- 
ralt  without  the  intervention  of  a 
dhmer.**  But  let  us  examine  the  his- 
tory of  dinners  in  an  inverse  order, 
tnehur  their  genealogy  backwards 
from  £ngland*s  Modem  Babylon  to 
Egypt's  "  City  of  Thrones,"  and  we 
duui  be  compelled  to  admit  our  in- 
feriority. The  stream  inverting  the 
natural  order  grows  wider  and  deeper 
ti  you  ascend  to  its  source.  The 
golodty  of  Parson  Adams  and  Tom 
Jones  3delds  to  Massinger's  Justice 
Greedy,  and  his  ideas  of  various  and 
Substantial  dishes  must  give  pre- 
cedence to  Chaucer's  Franklein : — 

"  Withouteii  bake  mete  never  was  his 
house, 

Of  ish  and  ilesb,  and  that  to  plenteous. 
It  imwtd  in  his  hall  of  mete  and  driuke, 
Oferery  dainty  that  men  could  of  thinke.*' 

But,  after  all,  what  were  English 
to  the  Roman  ffourmands  who  pre- 
ceded, and,  perhaps,  taught  them? 
Thmk  of  Esop's  auffle  didi  that  cost 
8002.,  of  Domitiaivs  rhombus,  of 
YiteUius's  shield  of  Minerva,  of 
Maximin's  elephantme  breakftsts,  of 
Helk>gabalus*sparrottonffucs!  What 
glory  to  the  miperial  glutton  who 
oflferied  half  his  empire  for  a  new 
sntt;  what  i^irit  in  the  resolution 


svitem.  There  was  the  ^^n/ocii^Mm, 
the  pfxmdium^  the  merenda,  the  cofavm, 
the  camitaotio.  What  an  enviable 
digestion  the  Romans  must  have  had, 
especially  when  we  consider  their 
dishes,  —  their  roast  boars,  swines* 
bellies,  goats  and  squirrels,  cranes, 
peacocks,  swans,  and  guinea-pigs ! 

Yet  what  was  Roman  gluttony 
compared  to  the  gigantic  gourmand- 
ism  of  Egypt  I  Plutarch  records  the 
memorable  circumstance  of  fifteen 
boars  being  roasted  whole  for  a  sup- 
per of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  and 
Lucian  describes  a  dinner  given  by 
the  "  Gipsy  Queen"  to  Cesar  during 
a  former  liaisonj  which  was  "mount- 
ed" on  the  same  gigantic  scale : — 

*'  With  dainties  Egypt  piled  the  groaniag 
board, 

Whatever  sea,  or  sky,  or  hod  afford." 

This,  too,  was  in  the  decline  of 
Egypt  under  the  Greek  dynasty! 
From  that  ex  pede  Hercidem  we  may 
infer  how  Gargantuan  were  her  re- 
pasts in  the  zenith  of  her  greatness. 
Homer,  who  had  grateful  reminis- 
cences of  the  dinners  given  by  the 
kings  and  magnates  of  the  Theban 
City  of  Thrones,  leads  to  a  favourable 
imagination  of  the  scale  on  which 
they  were  conducted  by  describing 
the  glorious  spreads  in  which  the 
Grecian  heroes  of  the  Iliad,  their 
contemporaries,  indulged.  We  will 
take  the  first  example  that  occurs. 

**  Patroclus  o'er  the  blazing  fire 
Heaps  in  the  hrazen  vase  thm  chimt 
entire; 

Th9  brasen  va$e  Automedoa  sustains. 
Which  flesh  of  porker,  thup,  and  goat 

contains  ; 
Achillea  at  the  genial  feaat  presides. 
The  partt  tranfjixu  and  with  tkill  dividti. 
Meanwhile  Patrodua  siceats  the  fre  to 

The  tent  is  brighten*d  with  the  rising 
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[Febrtary, 


Wbo,  opposite  Ulyttet,  full  in  tiglit, 
Kach  portion  p*rt«  tod  orders  all  arigkt. 
The  first  hi  portion  to  the  immortal 
pow'n 

Amid  the  greedy  flamoa  Patroclus  pours ; 
Then  each  indulging  in  the  social  feast. 
The  rage  of  hanger  and  of  thirst  represt.'* 

It  is  a  carious  reflection  that  the 
ancient  Thebans,  seated  in  chairs  in 
the  English  ^not  the  Roman)  fashion, 
the  ladies  being  intermixed  with  the 
gentlemen,  often  dined  off  roast  beef 
and  goose;  that  they  had  their  pud- 
dings and  pies ;  that  they  drank  their 
beer  out  of  glasses,  and  their  wine 
out  of  decanters ;  that  they  challenged 
each  other  as  we  now  do,  and  druik 
toasts  and  healths.  They  had  whets 
before  dinner,  like  the  Russians,  con- 
sisting of  pungent  v^;etable8  or 
strong  cordials,  handed  round  the 
dravong-room,  previous  to  applying 
the  test  of  the  appetite  to  the  more 
substantial  luxuries  of  the  dining- 
room. 

Thouffh  beef  and  goose  (mutton 
was  excluded  in  compliment  to  the 
ram-headed  Ammon)  constituted  the 
staple  articles  of  a  good  dinner  in  the 
"  City  of  Throne8,%ther  rarities  and 
substantials  were  added  at  the  tables 
of  the  rich,  such  as  widg^ns,  quails, 
wild  ducks,  kid,  and  fisn  of  various 
kinds,  intermixed  with  an  endless 
succession  of  vegetables. 

In  one  respect  we  might  take  a 
lesson  from  the  Egyptian  bon  meant. 
The  torture  of  suspense  to  which  a 
dinner-jpart^  in  our  civilised  times  is 
exposea  during  the  awful  hour  which 
precedes  dinner  has  often  furnished 
the  essayist  and  the  Cockney  with 
materials  of  eloquent  complaint. 
"  They  managed  these  things  better** 
in  the  ^  hundred-gated**  metropolis. 
The  Egyptian  ban  vioants  had  music 
to  entertain  their  guests  both  before 
and  after  that  meat,  which,  aooordhig 
to  a  learned  authority,  constitutes  the 
most  serious  as  well  as  agreeable  oc- 
cupation of  our  existence. 

Generally,  dinner  was  served  with- 
out a  cloth ;  althoug^h  there,  are  in- 
stances of  linen  coverings  in  imitation 
of  palm-leaves.  Plates  were  occa- 
sionally used;  perhaps  knives,  as 
both  are  seen  among  the  painted 
frescoes  of  the  tombs  exhibited  on 
sideboards.  There  was  no  "  sUver- 
fork  school,"  because  there  were  no 
forks.  There  might,  nevertheless, 
iMtve  been  a  ^  silver-spoon  school,** 


without  any  reflectimi  on  the  mental 
acuteness  of  the  real  Theban  "  Ara- 
phytrion,**  for  he  is  the  "  real  Am- 
phytrion  with  whom  one  dines.** 
Spoons  were  used  instead  of  forks, 
with  a  similar  bowl,  but  with  a 
shorter  handle  than  ours.  Those  in 
the  British  Museum  are  of  orna- 
mented tortmse-shell,  ivory,  and  ala- 
baster. There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  similar  utensils  of  silver 
and  £[old  were  used  at  the  great  tables. 
Considering  that  the  chief  dishes  were 
rich  soups  and  stews,  spoons  were  at 
all  events  a  more  civilised  custom 
than  Chinese  chopsticks  or  Turkish 
fineers.  It  is  not  improbable  that 
botn  knife  and  silver  spoon  were 
used.  Dinner  was  served  on  a  round 
tsble.  Near  the  dishes  were  placed 
ornamented  rolls  of  wheaten  bread ; 
trays  of  which,  in  readiness,  were 
also  profusely  het^ied  on  a4j&oent 
sideboards.  Homer  says,  spealun^  of 
a  Theban  banquet,  the  glittering 
canisters  were  piled  with  bread ;  **  nap- 
kins and  water-ewers  were  supnlied 
the  guests  by  beautiful  slaves  of  both 
sexes  who  waited  on  them,  and  who 
presented  them  wine  in  goblets, 
lonians  and  Greeks,  as  well  as 
Negroes,  are  undoubtedly  amon^ 
them.  The  dessert  generally  consisted 
of  grapes,  dates,  and  figs.  Chan|pes 
were  made  by  removing  the  table, 
with  all  the  dishes  upon  it,  and  sub- 
stituting in  this  manner  a  second  and 
third  course. 

The  frescoes  which  record  these 
circumstances  depict  the  luxurious 
varietv  of  a  Theban  dinner.  Others 
record  a  ponderous  profusion  and 
abundant  simplicity,  more  consonant 
to  the  banquet  of  Achilles. 

Complete  pictures  arc  seen  in  the 
tombs  of  the  whole  preparatory  pro- 
cess, ab  ovo.  First  appears  the  poul- 
try-yard, with  the  cooped  and  fat- 
tened poultry  in  the  process  of  se- 
lection and  plucking ;  next,  the 
shambles;  ana  lastly,  the  kitchen, 
where  we  have  the  whole  culinary 
process  laid  open  before  us.  First 
the  ox  is  slaughtered  and  divided 
into  joints;  some  for  roasting  and 
stewing,  and  some  for  boiling.  Ribs 
of  beef,  fillets,  legs  of  beef,  calves*- 
head,  liver,  hearts,  and  tongues,  seem 
to  be  the  favourite  joints.  But 
some  are  perfectly  indescribable  by 
any  modem  designation ;  and  others, 
though  unique^  are  still  traditkmall/ 
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t  bj  the  vivantt  of  Cairo, 
l^e  are  next  introduced  to  Uie 
kitchen,  where  we  see  a  large 
caldron  of  bronze  placed  in  a  tripod 
over  the  fire,  and  nearly  as  porten- 
tous in  size  as  that  which  figured  at 
the  Achillean  festival,—- 

"  A  brazen  caldron  of  capacions  frame 
lliey  bring  and  place  above  the  roaring 
flame." 

We  behold  one  of  the  cook's  assist- 
ants atirring  the  fire  with  a  poker; 
another  blowing  it  with  bellows;  a 
third  skimming  the  surface  of  the 
hash  or  soup ;  a  fourth  stirrinff  the 
ingredients  of  a  caldron  with  a  urge 
f<»k;  a  fifth  pounding  salt  or  pepper, 
and  seasoning  the  savoury  viands. 
In  one  instance,  a  spit  is  passed 
through  a  goose  intended  to  be 
roasted ;  a  dwarf  slave  (such  as  the 
Bomans  patronised  on  account  of 
their  ^potesque  drollery^  holds  and 
turns  It  over  a  charcoal  fire,  while 
he  uses  a  fan  to  keep  the  charcoal 
bMht.* 

The  pastrycooks  or  confectionary 
department  was  separated.  In  this 
department  we  see  assistants  engaged 
in  sifting  and  mixing  flour,  kneadmg 
paste,  spreading  it  and  rolling  it, 
making  sweetmeats  and  roaccaroni, 
or  forming  the  paste  into  various 
shapes  of  biscuits  and  rolls,  cakes 
and  tarts,  over  which  were  sprinkled 
seeds  of  Uie  sesamum  and  carraway. 
Cakes  and  puddings,  mixed  with  fruit, 
are  also  observable  in  process  of 
formation ;  we  rhSLj  trace  them  to  the 
baker,  and  afterwards  to  the  shelves, 
on  which  they  are  deposited  until 
required. 

A  wise  man  has  said,  "Is  there 
any  thin^  of  which  it  nmy  be  said, 
Lo,  this  is  new !  Behold,  it  has  been 
of  old  time,  even  before  us!  The 
thing  which  has  been  is  the  thing 
whicn  shall  be,  and  there  is  no  new 
thmg  under  the  sun.**  The  dinner 
firescoes  under  survey  abundantly 
prove  the  axiom. 

Butchers,  it  has  been  shewn,  were 
employed  in  the  kitchen  for  the  pur- 


pose of  dissecting  the  joints.  In 
Kosellini's  CwU  Manumenti  of  Egypt 
(plate  83),  one  of  these  assistant 
butchers  is  sharpening  a  knife  upon  a 
steel  suspended  from  his  wedsty  and 
which  IS  exactly  sunilar  to  Uie 
butchers*  steels  employed  at  the  pre- 
sent day. 

Encore  un  coup :  the  preparations 
for  a  great  dinner  on  a  sumptuous 
and  extensive  scale  are  seen  in  the 
tomb  of  Meuoptha  at  Saa»reh.  A 
subordinate  tableau  represents  two 
pastrycooks  occupied ;  the  one  in 
moulding,  the  other  in  baking,  c^- 
tain  delicacies  of  a  round  or  flat  form, 
which,  beyond  a  doubt,  represent 
tartlets  or  patties,  which  seem  to 
have  been  much  in  request  among 
the  Theban  gastronomes^  and  for 
which  the  modem  pastrycooks  of 
Cairo,  according  to  the  ludficrous  tes- 
timony of  little  Hunchback,  in  the 
Arabian  Nights^  have  been  tradi- 
tionally famous.  In  another  com- 
partment, a  pastrycook  appears  wiUi 
a  tray  of  these  tartlets  on  his  head, 
to  which  the  symbol  implying  the 
arithmetical  number  one  thousand** 
(in  Oriental  language,  the  "  man  of 
a  thousand  tarts  )  is  appended, — no 
doubt,  with  a  view  of  signifying  the 
large  consumption  of  his  trade.  A 
Theban  lad  (perhaps  a  schoolboy) 
beneath,  with  admiring  hands  di- 
rected towards  the  tray,  is  in  the  act 
of  making  apurchase  of  the  tempting 
luxuries.  Well  do  we  remember,  in 
our  schoolboy  days,  purchasing  of 
the  school  ^Mistr^cook  (whom  the 
boys  characteristically  designated  as 
Mr.  Joseph  Stale)  certain  compound 
friandises  of  fruit  and  pastry,  in- 
geniously constructed  in  the  riiape 
of  geese,  lambs,  and  pigs.  Who 
would  not  ima^e  that  these  were 
modem  inventions  in  deference  to 
juvenile  gulosity  ?  But  no  such 
thing.  Lo  and  behold!  the  same 
unctuous  rarities  appear  on  the 
shelves  of  the  "  man  of  a  thousand 
tarts.** 

One  little  incident  in  a  dinner 
fresco  or  tableau  is  really  new— or, 


*  The  geese,  in  this  instance,  are  plucked  and  broiled  ;  but  tlie  favourite  mode  of 
treating  tbem  was  to  salt  them,  as  ia  still  practised  in  Ireland  and  Yorkshire.  A 
modem  eponre  has  pronoanoed  the  Irish  salted  goose  a  '*  dish  fit  for  Olympus/*  and 
few  bon  vtvamtt  are  ignorant  of  that  noble  combination  of  rich  interior  and  decointed 
exterior  which,  under  the  name  of  a  Yorkshire  Goose  Pie,  so  often  sheers  and  orna- 
mMs  the  Christmas  boanL 
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at  least,  H  nay  be  |»roii<mTieed  new  to 
modem  practice.  Itoccursinthetomb 
of  a  learned  Theban*'  at  Eilitbyas, 
a  gentleman  in  the  shipping  trade, 
wm>  has  held  an  admirals  commis- 
sion in  the  wars  of  Thothmos  III.,  and 
whe  is  represented  as  giving  an  official 
dinner  to  his  brother-officers  and  the 
mercantile  int^est  There  are  two 
compartments.  Yon  see  on  one  side 
the  urival  of  the  aristocratic  gnest  in 
his  chariot,  attended  a  train  of  mn- 
ning  footmen,  one  of  whom  hastens 
forward  to  announce  his  arrival  by  a 
knock  at  the  door,  sufficient  to  satisfy 
the  critical  ear  and  rouse  the  som- 
nolent obesity  of  the  sleepiest  and 
llittest  hall -porter  of  Grosvenor 
Square.  The  other  compartment 
presents  you  with  a  coup  d'ceil  of  the 
poultry-yard,  shambles,  pantry,  and 
kitchen ;  and  is  completed  by  a  side 
view  of  the  novel  incident  to  which  re- 
forence  has  been  made.  A  grey-headed 
mendicant,  attended  by  his  faithful 
dog,"  and  who  mi|^ht  pass  for  Ulysses 
at  his  palace  gate,  is  receiving  from  the 


hands  of  a  deformed  but  charitable 
menial  a  bnll*s-head,  and  a  draught 
of  that  beer  for  the  inventioa  of 
which  we  are  beholden  to  the 
Thebans. 

Ah  resiey  the  busy  preparations  for 
the  dinner  rejNresented  m  the  latter 
compartment  render  the  last  tableau 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  prandial 
frescoes.  Boiling,  baking,  stewing, 
roasting,  peppcnng,  and  salting,  are 
goinff  on  witti  a  bustling  yivadty 
which  does  honour  to  the  wealthy 
hospitality  and  learned  gastronomy 
of  the  host,  while  the  pronise  ampb- 
tude  of  the  preparations  bear  equal 
testimony  to  the  gifuitic  appetites 
and  admirable  digestton  of  the  ship- 
ping-master's convives.  To  quote  a 
French  proverb,  which  is  certainly 
more  expressive  than  reverential,  they 
are  as  restlessly  active  as  ^  milles 
diables  dans  un  b^nttier  whidi 
may  be  done  into  the  plainer  English 
of  the  shipping  interest**  hy  an 
analogous  proverb,  As  busy  as  the 
d  in  a  gale  of  wind.** 


A  FALSE  ALARM, 
A  TSU£  8T0BT. 

Hail,  happy  times !  when  man  may  lay  his  head 
On  downy  pillow,  free  from  strife  and  dread ; 
When  deeds  of  forty  thieves  are  only  told 
As  bygone  fears,  and  wondrous  tales  of  old ; 
"When  goblin  grim,  and  fearful  warning  sprite. 
No  more  disturb  our  real  Arabian  nigiit. 
Ah,  happy  times !  but  how  can  these  things  be. 
When  dread,  through  sin,  was  made  man*s  destiny  f 

There  is  a  happy  land,  where  Church  and  State 
Together  work  to  lighten  human  fate ; 
Laws  and  Religion  have  both  ably  wrought, 
And  peace  and  safety  to  its  children  brought ; 
And  yet  e'en  there,  where  Confidence  should  dwell, 
Old  Dread  starts  up,  and  breaks  the  h^py  spell. 

T  was  in  that  land  a  peaceful  pastor  dwelt, 
He  nlann'd  no  harm  nor  fear  nf  pvil  ff»lt  ? 
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From  ihm  there  sprang  fire  dangfaiert,  sneh  if  they,— 
Fknu,  and  wise,  and  ikir ;  and  many  say 
Such  gifted  creatures,  so  brought  up,  iraed  £Mr 
No  hum  hereafter,  and  no  danger  here. 
A  happy  family !  though  means  were  small, 
Those  meims  were  plenty  to  that  happy  alL 
With  ^ood  and  pious  works  their  di^  were  fill*d, 
In  oanng  darling  pets  their  leisure  wiled ; 
Abroad  to  distant  climes  they  would  not  roam 
To  gratify  their  fancVs  wante, — at  home 


Or  India's  ffroves,  teeminff  with  feather'd  store, 
Were  nought  to  them ;  the  glebe  their  wants  supplied. 


A  nimble  squirrel  and  a  fincn  or  two 
Pereh*d  on  the  hand  or  in  the  window  flew. 
And  once  they  had, — ^it  was  wild  fknc/s  love, 
For  Venuses,  of  course,  would  choose  a  dore — 
They  had  a  daw— black,  noi^,  without  sense. 
They  loved  him  dearly  for  his  impudence : 
^lany  a  trick  he  pla/ d,  and  pass'd  his  jest ! 
Pert,  prying,  prigging,  peppery—a  pest  I 
Yet  they  loved  him ;  but  one  they  lov^d  more— 
Loved  as  no  firiend  was  ever  lovea  before. 
A  dear  and  darling  pet  was  that ;  ah,  me ! 
Fair  hidy,  I,  too,  venerated  thee  I 
It  was  their  friend — her  father's  only  child- 
No  svran  so  graceful,  and  no  dove  so  mild. 
Oft  would  she  come,  though  rain  and  mire  would  say, 
**  Put  not  thy  ansel  foot  on  earth  this  day," — 
Would  come  to  cneer  her  friends  both  young  and  old 


And  once  she  came,  'twas  an  eventftd  hour, — 
Breathe  softly,  muse !  and  tell  the  tale  once  more : 

Flush'd  from  her  broken  sleep,  portending  storm 
Aurora  rose,  when  fair  Maria's  form 
Stepp'd  from  her  lather's  door,  and  bent  her  way 
To  bless  the  pastor  with  her  beams  that  day. 
Arrived,  the  angel  guest,  for  friendship's  sake, 
Brake  with  her  friends  the  fast  that  mortals  breitk. 


September's  day,  when  Nature,  growing  coy 
Of  Ruling  beautv,  casts  the  veil  of  night 
Early  o'er  her  departing  charms,  from  sight 
To  screen  her  blemishes ;  but  'neath  that  veil 
Art  loves  to  shine,  and  many  a  happy  tale, 
And  notes  of  music  soft,  and  softer  still 
The  voice  of  melody,  did  through  the  bosom  thrill. 
As  darkness  lay  upon  the  land,  and  late 
Was  the  grieved  hour  that  did  that  charm  abate. 
Then  all  was  hush'd,  and  day's  last  work  was  done — 
The  spindle,  needle,  book  and  all  were  gone ; 


And  then,  'neath  muslin  shrouded,  neatly  &ced 
With  frill  and  crimp,  safely  the  head  is  borne 
On  downy  pillow,  there  to  lie  till  mom. 
Rash  conndence !   One  maid  kept  'wake  that  night, 
From  China's  nervous  draught :  i^e  thought  she  might 


The  day  was  pass'd  in  profitable  joy — 
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Or  hear  the  secrets  of  the  talking  dream. 

Or  tell  who  sang  the  aongs*  that  wiyes  demean. 

Af  wiling  thus  the  night,  she  seemed  to  hear 

A  knocking  noise  ¥rithout— so  very  near. 

It  louder  grew ;  she  waked  her  fellow  quick. 

She  heard,  **'Tis  thieves  the  kitchen  window  break  !** 

Fast  to  the  pastor's  room  like  doves  they  fly. 

Thieves,  master,  thieves     the  pastor  rubb*d  his  eye. 
"Who — ^what — ^where — when— which ! "  out  from  bed  he 
jump'd, 

And  on  the  landing  on  all  hands  he  plumped. 

This  roused  the  house,  the  dreadful  panic  flew. 

All  from  their  beds  msh'd  out  like  shipwrecked  crew, 

Shivering  and  shrinking  all ;  but  one  eye  tum*d 

Upon  the  pastor,  and  his  courage  burn*a. 

"  Fall  in !  he  cried  idoud,  "  en/Ui  maid  now  take 

A  taper  in  her  hand  for  safety  sake.** 

Then  from  the  scabbard  which  adom*d  the  wall 

He  drew  a  rusty  blade,  and  *fore  them  all 

Begg*d  pardon  from  above  for  blood  that  might 

Flow  from  that  blade  that  melancholy  night. 

A  prudent  leader !  he  his  troop  rcview'd, 

As  there  array*d  in  uniform  they  stood. 

White  was  the  dress,  the  cheek,  the  tremblmg  hand — 

From  head  to  foot  it  was  a  milk-white  band ; 

But  still  they  followed  onward,  near  the  spot 

^Vherc  noise  was  heard,  and  where  was  laid  the  plot. 

In  manner  Arm  the  pastor  challenged  loud. 

In  voice  that  spoke  of  death,  without  a  shroud — 

"  Who's  there  ?   Why  this  ado  ?   Who  breaks  the  law  ?- 

With  tap-tap- tap  the  answer  came — "  Caw !  Caw  I" 

"  Ah,  Jack,  you  rogue !  'tis  you !"  "  Ah,  Jack,  you  dear !" 

Exclaim'd  the  Amazons  in  front  and  rear. 

The  daw  replied,  "  'Gainst  me  the  door  was  shut : 

To  be  neglected  is  a  cruel  cut — 

More  cruel  still,  when  in  the  heart  we  see 

Another  dwelling  where  we  used  to  be." 

Now  once  again  the  cheeks  with  blushes  bloom. 

And  back  the  maidens  rush  within  their  room. 

And,  strange !  that  she  who  arm'd  the  breast  for  flght, 

Was  now  observed  to  be  the  first  in  flight 

"  Stop !  to  conclude,"  the  pastor  spake  with  stress, 

"  This  trying  night  a  moral  doth  express. 

MOBAL. 

Learn,  timid  youths,  from  this  eventfrd  story. 
That  valour  is  the  safest  road  to  glory ; 
And,  maidens,  mind !  raise  not  your  hope  or  fear 
On  ev'ry  word  that's  whisper'd  in  the  ear." 


*  Mute  is  pleated  to  caU  snoring  a  "  song  ** — aluiuando  dormitat  Hniunis, 
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Thb  laws  of  all  civilised  nation?,  if 
not  the  eternal  rule  of  right  itself, 
have  asreed  to  rate  mnrder  at  the 
bead  of  the  yarioas  offences  which 
moralists  and  jarists  are  alike  ac- 
CQstomed  to  treat  as  crimcfi.  I^ook- 
mg  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  whence  jurists  are  taught  to 
rqjard  it,  there  is  no  just  reason  wh  v 
this  decision  should  be  gainsaid. 
Life  once  taken  away,  can  never  be 
restCMned ;  and  hence  the  state  which 
assumes,  or  is  supposed  to  assume, 
that  every  member  of  the  commu- 
nity either  is  or  may  hereafter  be- 
eoine  useful  to  itself,  watches  over  the 
lives  of  its  subjects  with  a  iealousy 
and  a  care  such  as  are  not  called  into 
operation  by  its  anxiety  to  render 
secure  either  their  good  name  or 
their  property.  In  luce  manner  the 
morabst,  if  he  confine  his  attention 
exclusively  to  the  consequences  of 
an  offence  as  they  bear  only  upon 
the  part^  injured,  has  good  ground 
for  coinading  with  the  jurist.  From 
the  effects  of  any  other  wron^,  be 
they  ever  so  harassing  and  painful 
at  Uie  moment,  a  man  may  recover ; 
but  a  blow  once  struck  which  de- 
prives him  of  life,  renders  void  his 
pliice  in  society,  and  sends  him  to 
m  account,  as  Ilamlet  has  it, — 

**  With  all  his  imperfecltoDs  on  hla 
bend." 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  this 
reasoning.  The  fiction  of  the  jurist 
(for  a  fiction  we  must  admit  it  to  be, 
without  calling  in  the  authority  of 
Mr.  l^thus  to  support  us)  is  an 
amiable  one,  and  the  principle  which 
has  been  rested  upon  it  works  well ; 
for  where  there  is  but  imperfect 
security  to  life  — as  in  Ireland,  and 
in  the  southern  and  western  States 
of  the  American  Union — civilisation 
cannot  make  head,  except  partially. 
So  also  the  moralist,  m  the  narrow 
view  which  he  takes  of  the  subject, 
sees  clearly ;  but  his  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  a  narrow  one.  To  judge  of 
the  comparative  heinousness  m  of- 
ftnccs,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into 


account,  not  only  the  extent  of  evil 
which  each  works  to  its  victim,  but 
the  sort  of  influence  which  they 
severally  exercise  on  the  moral  na- 
ture of  the  perpetrators,  as  well  in 
their  commission  as  in  the  steps 
which  lead  to  it.  The  murder  which 
it  was  our  business  to  describe  in  a 
former  Number,  brought,  for  ex- 
ample, the  guilty  career  of  a  very 
bad  man  to  a  climax.  It  shewed  thiSt 
in  him  the  last  spark  of  humanity 
had  become  extinct;  but  the  same 
thine  cannot  be  predicated  of  all 
muraers.  Gk)d^yin,  in  his  tale  of 
Caleb  WUUamSy  has  contrived  to 
throw  a  great  deal  of  interest  round 
the  character  of  a  man  whom  he, 
nevertheless,  stains  with  the  crime 
of  homicide,  and  with  other  offences 
against  which  our  spirits  rebel ;  and 
though  the  philoeophv  of  the  work 
be  Imd  throughout,  there  is,  never- 
theless, truth  in  it  so  fiir  that,  the 
author*s  manner  of  working  out  his 
catastrophe  contradicts  but  one  cir- 
cumstance (though  that  is  an  im- 
portant one)  in  the  results  of  our  ex- 
perience of  every-day  life.  A  ffcn- 
tleman  grossly  maltreated  in  a  ball- 
room, however  morbidly  sensitive 
of  insult,  would  hardly  follow  the 
person  who  had  struck  him  into  the 
street,  and  stab  him  in  the  dark. 
The  very  sensibility  of  character 
which  Godwin  attributes  to  Mr.  Mea- 
dows would  have  withheld  him  fVom 
this ;  for  he  who  has  been  publicly 
outraged  can  be  satisfied  wttn  public 
reparation  alone ;  and  public  repara- 
tion for  such  offences  was  to  be  pro- 
cured a  century  ajgo  only  by  what 
was  called  an  airing  in  the  Park,*^ 
that  is,  by  a  duel.  Nevertheless, 
Grodwin  is  right  in  treating  a  mor- 
bidly senative  temper  as  a  source, 
and  a  very  fruitful  source,  of  crime. 
Such  a  temper,  unwisely  dealt  with, 
that  is,  indulsed,  instead  of  being 
restrained,  and  soothed,  or  humour- 
ed, when  it  ought  to  have  been  re- 
buked, ends  not  unfreauentiy  in  dmmI- 
ness :  in  which  case,  be  the  outrage 
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guilt  attached  to  the  perpetrator 
must  he  sought  for  rather  in  the 
previous  habiti  of  his  life  than  in 
the  particular  act  which  crowns 
them.  However,  it  were  foreign  to 
the  purpose  of  these  essays  to  &\\ow 
our  subject  either  into  the  dark  cells 
of  old  Bedlam,  or  into  the  more 
humanised  retreats  at  Hanwell.  Our 
business  is  with  criminals,  with  per- 
sons both  morally  and  legally  re- 
sponsible for  their  proceedings,  who 
ruin  themselves  and  injure  others, 
through  the  lacK  of  that  self-control 
to  learn  which  is  the  business  of  all 
alike,  be  their  constitutional  tem- 
perament what  it  may.  A  case  of 
this  kind  occurred  in  London  in  the 
year  176  D ;  of  which,  because  of  the 
remarkable  extent  to  which  it  illus- 
trates cur  theory  of  morals^  we  shall 
here  give  an  account. 

In  the  early  winter  of  1758,  as  a 
gentleman  connected  with  the  Fo- 
rcdjp  Office  sat  at  supper  with  his 
wire,  a  rap  came  to  the  hall-door, 
and  a  servant  entered  soon  after- 
wards with  a  letter  in  his  hand, 
stating  that  the  individual  from 
whom  he  had  received  it  waited  in 
the  passage  below.  The  letter  hav- 
ing oeen  partially  read,  the  gentle- 
man of  the  house  desired  that  the 
bearer  might  be  shewn  up;  and 
there  was  presently  introduced  a 
young  man  of  very  striking  appear- 
ance, whose  dress  indicated  that  he 
had  just  come  off  a  joume^r,  and 
had  not  found  an  opportunity  of 
makinff  his  toilet.  He  might  be 
about  Uiree  or  four-and-twenty  years 
of  age.  His  hair  was  light-brown, 
and  hung  over  his  shoulders  and 
back  in  curls.  He  was  of  a  fair  but 
sallow  complexion,  with  deep -set 
blue  eves ;  and  there  was  an  expres- 
sion of  c<msiderable  intelligence  in  a 
count^iance,  of  which,  however,  the 
predominant  expression  was  pride.  He 
stood  stiff  and  erect  near  the  door 
where  he  had  halted,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  family  party  with  a  glance 
which  might  betoken  either  reserve 
or  supercmousness ;  but  which  the 
oafual  observer  would  be  pretty  sure 
to  interpret  unfavourably.  The  gen- 
tleman to  whom  he  brought  the  let* 
ter,  aopeared,  however,  not  thus  to 
read  his  guest's  countenance ;  on  the 
oonirary,  he  addressed  him  in  Ger* 
man,  bemed  him  to  join  their  mMl^ 
roie^  asul  hiodcd  him  %  (hnir,  and 
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exhibited  in  other  respects  an  inclin- 
ation to  treat  him  hospitably.  The 
joung  man,  however,  aedined  these 
civilities ;  and  answered  vaguely  and 
generally  to  such  questions  as  were 
put  to  him.  He  nad  not  yet  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  lodging.  He 
did  not  exactly  know  where  to  look 
for  one.  He  had  left  the  balk  of 
his  bagsfge  in  the  ship  whidi 
broughtnim over ;  all,  indeed, except 
9i  sac  de  fmitj  which  the  waterman 
whom  he  had  hired  at  the  Custom- 
house Wharf  had  carried  for  him 
from  Whitehall  Stairs  to  his  excel-* 
lency's  apartments.  He  would  not 
trouble  his  excellency  to  send  a  ser- 
vant with  him.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  waterman  would  bt 
able  to  reconmiend  to  him  a  req^iect- 
able  tavern  where  he  might  pass  the 
night" 

His  excellency,'*  as  the  stranger 
liersisted  in  calling  a  respectable,  luid 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  influential 
clerk  in  one  of  the  public  offiow, 
looked  a  little  surprised,  but  di^  not 
farther  press  his  civilities.  But  he 
rang  the  bell,  and  desiring  his  ser- 
vant to  conduct  the  gentleman  to  a 
house  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
he  knew  he  could  lodge  comfortably, 
he  beffged  that  he  might  be  Ik- 
voured  with  a  call  on  the  morrow ; 
and  stated  his  hour  of.breakfittt, 
urgmg  the  foreigner  to  take  part  ia 
it.  As  soon  as  tne  young  man  with- 
drew, the  lady  of  tne  house,  as  wm 
natural,  proceeded  to  inquire  about 
him ;  and  her  husband,  having  fint 
of  all  read  his  letter  carefully  to  «a 
6nd,  gave  her  the  following  ac- 
count : — 

The  youth  who  has  just  left  us 
is  called  Francis  David  Stim.  He 
is  a  native  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  son 
of  a  Calvinist  minister,  and  the  bro* 
tber  of  the  highly  respectable  super- 
intendant  of  Hersfelot,  vrith  whom^ 
as  you  are  aware,  I  contracted  an  iu- 
timaoy  when  I  accompanied  Lord 
Sandwich  on  his  mission  of  peace  to 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  He  has  b^  sent 
to  England  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
be  able  to  put  him  m  the  way  of 
working  his  way  forward  in  life, 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  hie 
ezceUent  brother  does  not  describe 
him  as  one  whom  it  will  be  an  eai^ 
matter  to  serve.  It  aeems  that  the 
youth  has  eootiived  to  quaori  with 
ejfrj  human  })mg  lhat  wis  iHuij 
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tobeof  tupe  to  him.  Uis  talents  are 
exeellent;  he  is  not  the  skve  of  any 
Tioe  ;  and  lacks  ndther  industry  nor 
ambition;  but  his  temper  is  unfor- 
tunately 80  wayward  and  perverse, 
that  it  is  the  nardest  thinff  in  the 
world  to  keep  on  terms  with  him. 
He  fancies  slights  and  insults  where 
none  are  intended,  and  resents  them 
on  the  instant.  Did  it  not  strike  you 
that  his  manner  to  myself  was 
scarcely  so  civil  as  it  might  have 
beenr 

^  I  thought  him  odd  and  awk- 
ward ;  but  I  concluded,  that  being  a 
foreigner,  and,  as  it  seemed,  ignorant 
of  our  language,  he  was  merely  shy." 

"  Ko  such  thing.  He  is  not  igno- 
rant of  our  language ;  and  now  that 
I  have  read  his  brother's  letter 
through,  it  would  scarcely  surprise 
me  to  find  that  the  circumstance  of 
my  addressing  bun  in  Qerman  ra- 
ther than  in  Enfflish  may  have 
given  offience.  If  I  be  correct  in  this 
suspicion,  how  will  it  be  possible  for 
me  or  any  body  else  to  promote  bis 
fortunes 

^  Well,  but  do  tell  me  something 
ware  about  him.  I  declare  that  what 
yon  have  said  excites  my  strongest 
interest  What  is  his  previous  nis* 
toiyr 

I  have  but  the  outlines  of  it  here, 
and  they  are  extravagant  enough. 
He  received  iiia  early  education  in 
the  gymnasium  of  Hesse  •  Cassel, 
whence,  being  intended  for  the  mi- 
nialiy,  he  proceeded  to  the  univer- 
ait  J  of  Bremen.  His  progress  there 
was  so  rapid  in  all  the  branches  of  a 
liberal  education,  that  before  he  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty  he  delivered 
more  than  one  probationary  dis- 
course, and  received  the  warm  com- 
mendations of  the  senate.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  reputation  which  at- 
tached to  him,  one  Mr.  Haller,  a 
burgomaster  in  the  i>lace,  engaged 
him  to  act  as  tutor  in  his  famuy ; 
and  but  for  the  unhappy  temper  of 
whieh  I  have  spoken,  he  would  have 
done  extremely  well.  Unfortunately, 
bowever,  the  youth  chose  to  disco- 
ver and  to  resent  slights  where  none 
wen  intended ;  and  the  consequence 
was,  an  abrupt  dimnissal  from  his 
office. 

I  AMTgot  to  tell  you  that  his  fa- 
ther died  oefore  he  w^t  to  Bremen. 
He  had,  therefore,  no  home  to  return 
ao^  ex^epi  bis  Itvothef  s  house,  irho 
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seems  to  have  borne  with  him  mar* 
vellously,  and  to  have  endeavoured*-* 
in  my  opinion,  unwisely — to  softtn 
down  the  obliquities  in  the  young 
man's  disposition  by  a  too  carefU 
anxiety  to  humour  him  in  aJl  things* 
He  was  accordingly  sent  to  HinteliiL 
where  he  went  on  with  his  clssmcal 
studies,  adding  thereto  an  acquaint* 
ance  with  modern  languages,  as  well 
as  with  the  ordinary  accomplishments 
of  a  gentleman,  such  as  music^  dans* 
ing,  and  fencing.  And  the  letter  ia 
ray  hand  states  that  hopes  were  en* 
tertained  of  his  doing  well,  when  the 
French  broke  in  upon  the  princi- 
pality and  overran  it,  reducing,  bjr 
the  weight  of  the  contributions  which 
tbey  imposed,  all  classes  of  the  in- 
habitants to  indigence.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  superintendant 
could  no  longer  afford  to  maintain 
his  brother,  and  has,  therefore,  sent 
him  to  England,  hoping  that,  for  the 
sake  of  the  friendship  that  is  between 
us,  I  may  use  my  influence  to  obtain 
for  the  voung  man  some  means  of 
honourable  subsistence  in  EngUuid." 

And  vou  wDl  try  to  fuMl  his 
wish,  wont  vou?" 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  answer; 
"though  I  confess  without  any  very 
sanguine  expectations  as  to  the  result  ( 
for  respectable  situations  are  not  to 
be  had  for  the  addng,  and  if  th^ 
were,  who  can  permanently  serve  a 
man  who  seems  to  have  no  control 
over  himself  in  anv  thing  ?" 

It  is  worthy  of  rmark,  that  his 
excellency's  lady,  whose  name,  for 
obvious  reasons,  it  is  imnecessary  to 
give,  happened  to  be  many  years 
younger  than  her  husband.  She  was 
of  a  somewhat  romantic  turn,  and, 
having  no  children  to  give  occupation 
to  her  thoughts  and  her  time,  was 
apt  to  let  the  former  run  wild  in  a 
world  of  fancy,  and  to  feel  the  latter 
hang  heavy  on  her  hands.  To  a 
woman  of  such  a  temperament,  the 
introduction  of  a  stranger,  decidedly 
handsome,  and  about  whom  an  at» 
mosphere  of  mystery  appeared  to 
han^,  constituted  an  event  of  Ho 
trivial  importance.  She  felt  her 
interests  in  favour  of  the  youUl 
awakened  to  a  painful  de|[ree,  aad 
when  he  fkiled  to  make  his  appear* 
ance  at  breakfast  next  momiiu[,  she 
cave  her  husband  no  rest  tul  he 
Ibund  him  out  and  brought  him  back 
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exceed  the  excellent  tone  of  the 
8tranffer*8  breeding  on  that  occasion. 
Uis  sn3mess  or  suspicion  melted  by 
degrees  beneath  the  cordial  kindness 
of  nis  host  and  hostess;  and  when 
they  parted  after  supper,  it  seemed 
to  be  with  a  sentiment  of  mutual  re- 
ffard,  which  would  soon  ripen  into 
friendship. 

Next  day  came,  but  brought  with 
it  no  Francis  Stim.  Again  his  ex- 
cellency was  charged  to  seek  out  the 
truant  and  lead  him  back,  but  this 
time  he  fidled  of  his  purpose.  A 
letter  was  accordingly  wntten,  in 
which  the  young  man  was  informed 
that  a  place  would  always  be  re- 
served for  him  at  the  table  of  his 
friends,  and  that  they  would  be  glad 
if  he  would  come  and  fill  it  as  often 
as  he  had  no  better  eng^ement 
No  answer  was  returned,  neither  did 
Stim  call  during  that  day ;  but,  on 
the  dav  following,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore the  family  dinner-hour,  he  was 
announced,  ft  happened  that  his 
excellency  and  his  lady  were  en- 
gaged to  dine  abroad,  and  that  no 
preparations  were  made  for  the  mnial 
meal  at  home.  They  received  their 
guest,  however,  with  great  cordiality, 
explained  how  the  case  stood,  and 
entreated  him  to  retum  on  the  mor- 
row, when  they  should  certainly  dine 
at  home.  lie  burst  into  a  paroxysm 
of  rase ;  charged  them  with  insulting 
him  by  sending  an  invitation  which 
they  cud  not  desire  that  he  should 
accept ;  upbraided  the  husband  with 
seekmg  to  keep  him  as  a  sort  of 
himf;er-on  about  himself,  instead  of 
findm^  for  him  emplo3rment  by  whidi 
he  might  earn  his  own  bread;  and 
threw  in  their  teeth  that  they  did 
not  care  how  or  where  a  stranger 
might  find  a  lodging,  though  he  had 
been  recommended  to  them  by  one 
whose  friendship  they  professed 
highly  to  value.  ^^But  he  would 
not  he  their  n1s.vtliinir.  nor  tliat  of 


of  it  for  a  moment,  both  lady  and 
^ntleman,  being  aware  of  the  yoath*a 
mfirmity,  determined  not,  beouise  of 
the  folly  which  they  had  witnessed, 
to  cast  him  off;  indeed,  his  excel* 
lency,  but  for  the  engagement  which 
had  so  preposterouslv  led  to  the  out- 
break, would  have  followed  him  on 
the  instant,  and  endeavoured  to  argue 
him  into  a  more  rational  frame  of 
mind.  Unfortunately,  however,  it 
was  impossible  for  hun  to  seek  out 
his  wayward  protSgi  before  the  mM-- 
row ;  and  when  he  called  at  the 
lodging  of  the  latter,  he  learned,  to 
his  ch^in  and  surprise,  that  it  was 
vacant.  Stim  had  come  back  abont 
four  o'clock  the  previous  afternoon ; 
settled  his  account,  which  was  not  a 
heavy  one;  removed  his  little  bag- 
gage, to  which  no  addition  from  the 
Customhouse  Wharf  had  ever  been 
made ;  and  was  ^ne,  the  landlady 
could  not  tell  whither.  Now,  then, 
there  was  both  mortification  and 
grief  in  a  family  which  had  never 
meant  but  well  towards  the  stranger ; 
yet  they  served  no  purpose,  for  he 
neither  returned  to  them,  nor  dki  all 
their  inquiries — and  they  were  many 
and  urffent — suffice  to  discover  the 
place  of  his  retreat 

Meanwhile  the  wavward  j^outh 
was  becoming  nracticaUv  acquainted 
with  the  fact,  that  he  who  nurses  an 
over-sensitive  temper  is  his  o¥ni 
worst  enemy.  He  nad  fled  into  the 
heart  of  the  City,  where,  in  an  <^ 
scure  street  running  out  of  Holbora 
towards  Fleet  Street,  he  found  a  mean 
lodging,  and  sustained  life  by  eating 
sparingly  at  cook-shops  and  cheap 
coffee-houses. 

All  his  economy,  however — and  it 
was  rigid  —  could  not  spread  his 
scanty  stock  of  thalers  over  more 
than  a  ^ven  space  of  time ;  and  he 
was  b^^ning  to  consider  whether  it 
would  be  best  to  make  away  with 
himself  at  onM>  or  to  dip  of  AtArv«. 
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of  eonm,  reqtdreA;  and,  though  it 
wmngStini^  proud  heart  to  be  even 
thud  &r  indebted  to  his  brother*s 
ftiiend^  he  fbund  himself  obliged  to 
sty.  that  Mr.  Crawford,  if  he  chose 
to  inquire  there,  would  have  his 
doubts  solved.  The  inquiry  was 
ittde  a«x>rdingiy.  The  answer  to  it 
oroved  more  than  satisfactory,  and 
Stim  ibrthwith  removed  hunself  and 
his  sac  de  nmt  to  the  school-house  in 
Crott  Street. 

His  first  f\riends  had  lost  sight  of 
tern  for  nearly  three  weeks,  when 
Ur.  Grawford*s  inauiry  informed  them 
of  his  new  place  of  abode.  Once  mote 
the  derk  from  the  Foreign  Office 
found  him  out,  and  pressed  his  ser- 
vices lipon  him,  offering  to  ft)rw£uxl 
bis  views  with  all  his  influence,  pro- 
vided the  young  man  would  state 
them,  and  begging  of  him  to  return 
again  and  partake  of  his  hospitalities. 
Ine  latter  proposition  Stim  coldly 
declined,  but  said,  that  it  the  words 
of  friendship  to  which  he  had  listened 
were  sincere,  their  sincerity  might  be 
proved  by  procuring  for  him  a  com- 
mission in  the  army.  The  clerk  of 
the  Forei^  Office  looked  aghast. 
He  knew  tnat  of  all  positions  under 
the  sun  that  at  which  his  prctSgi 
now  aspired  waa  the  one  for  which 
he  was  least  fitted ;  and  he,  therefore, 
in  i  hurried  manner,  brought  their 
conference  to  a  close,  and  departed. 

Great  was  Stim*s  indignation  when 
he  perceive  that  his  proposal  met 
with  so  little  encourt^ment.  He 
refrained,  to  be  sure,  from  pouring 
out  the  expressions  of  his  fUry  on  the 
heads  of  those  about  him ;  indeed,  it 
ma  a  remarkable  trait  in  this  strange 
man^s  character,  that  among  his  in- 
feriors, or  those  who  appeared  to 
admit  that  they  were  sucn,  he  was 
gentle  and  considerate  in  the  extreme. 
But  he  went  about,  after  the  business 
of  the  school  was  over,  like  one  de- 
mented, and  roused  in  no  trifling 
d^ree  both  the  cmiosity  and  the 
fbm  of  his  employer. 

Time  ran  on,  and  with  the  wear 
and  tear  of  a  school  lif^  Stim  put  up 


fiunily.  Constant  bickerings  occurred 
there;  constant  slights  were  assumed 
and  resented,  sometimes  with  aa 
enersy  which  it  was  diflicult  to  with* 
standVand  always  moot  ofllensivdy. 
Nevertheless,  the  pmdent  pedagogue, 
having  made  a  capital  bu'^ahi  with 
his  teacher,  threw  out  no  hints  as  to 
the  necessity  of  a  sepailttion.  He 
waced  a  war  of  words  as  well  as  he 
could,  but  took  good  care  neither  to 
threaten  nor  to  understand  such 
threats  on  the  other  side  as  had 
any  reference  to  a  mpture. 

Things  were  in  tnis  state  when 
some  of  the  clergy  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, having  heard  a  mmour  of 
Stim's  acquirements  and  social  posi- 
tion, made  advances  to  him.  He 
received  them,  as  was  his  wont, 
coldly;  and  looked  and  spoke  as  if 
he  suspected  that,  under  every  pro- 
fession of  interest  on  their  side,  there 
lurked  a  design  to  insult.  Hence, 
when  it  was  proposed  to  support  him 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  so  to 
rear  him  for  the  service  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  though  he  evidenw 
relished  the  idea,  his  uncontrollabte 
jealousy  threw  tne  whole  fabric  to 
the  ground,  just  as  it  seemed  ap- 
proaching its  completion.  The  rec* 
tor  of  St.  Anne*s  happening  to  say 
something  in  his  presence  as  to  tlib 
necessity  of  exercising  a  strict  eco- 
nomy, ne  covered  him  with  abuse, 
demanding  whether  or  not  it  was  ex- 
pected that  he  should  look  igpon 
hinu^lf  as  a  pauper,  and  tellings  the 
reverend  gentleman  that,  if  this  was 
his  purpose,  he^  8tirn,  would  have  no 
fhrtner  connexion  with  him.  There 
was  an  end,  of  course,  to  that  plan ; 
and  the  young  man  continued  to 
drudge  on  as  an  nsher,  at  a  wretch- 
edly inadequate  amount  of  remune- 
ration. 

It  were  long  to  tell  how  often  and 
how  absurdly  ne  permitted  bis  tem- 
per to  get  the  better  of  him.  If  any 
one  exhibited  an  inclination  to  t>b 
kind  to  him,  that  indivMual  was 
sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  grossly 
insulted.  Nor  was  he  at  all  i»rticu» 
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hour  by  Mr.  Cranrford  and  a  Prus- 
sian, he  managed,  ere  the  arrival  of 
these  gentlemen,  to  conduct  himself 
with  such  extreme  indecorum,  that 
Mynheer  von  Dunk  caused  his  ser- 
vants to  thrual'him  to  the  door.  He 
returned  home  furious,  and  could  with 
difficulty  be  dissuaded  from  believing 
that  Mr.  Crawford  and  his  companion 
were  not  the  real  authors  of  the 
wrong  which  he  had  suffered. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Stim 
began  to  find  himself  drawn  into  a 
sort  of  intimacy  with  a  surgeon  of 
the  name  of  Matthews,  who  Bved  in 
Hatton  Garden,  and  attended  Mr. 
Crawford's  pupib  when  they  were 
sick.  Mr.  Matthews  appears  to  have 
been  a  coarse-minded  and  selfish  mati, 
who,  perceiving  of  what  stuff  Stim 
was  made,  desired  to  secure  him  as 
a  teacher  of  music  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  as  a  classical  tutor  for 
himself.  His  scheme  was  to  get  the 
young  man  into  his  family,  by  pro- 
mising a  liberal  salary,  from  which, 
however,  he  intended  to  make  laigc 
deductions  under  the  head  of  expenses 
of  board ;  and  he  set  about  it  with 
the  degree  of  art  which  was  neces- 
sary in  such  a  case  to  ensure  success. 
He  began  by  insinuating  all  manner 
of  evil  agamst  Mr.  Crawford ;  as  that 
he  knew  how  completely  the  pro- 
sperity of  his  school  was  owing  to 
tne  eminent  qualities  of  his  assistant, 
Tet  that  he  was  mean  enough  to 
keep  the  author  of  his  own  fortunes 
in  a  state  of  poverty,  and,  of  course, 
of  dependence. 

He  had  struck  the  chord  which  was 
ever  ready  to  vibrate  and  produce 
harsh  and  dissonant  music  in  the 
mind  of  his  victim.  Stirn's  manner 
to  Crawford  underwent  an  entire 
change.  Instead  of  yielding  to  alter- 
nate bursts  of  violence,  and  bitter 
contention,  he  grew  cold  and  haughty 
throughout;  and  Crawford  became, 
in  consequence,  stem  and  distant  to- 
wards him,  and  at  last  told  him 
that  he  kept  him  on  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  he  felt  for  his  con- 
dition as  a  friendless  man  in  a  strange 
land.  As  might  be  expected,  Stim 
repeated  what  Mr.  Crawford  had 
said  to  his  friend  Matthews,  and 
Matthews  lost  no  time  in  driving  the 
wed«;e  home.  "  It  was  a  base  &lse- 
hood.  There  was  no  generosity  of 
heart  about  the  bad  man  that  uttered 
it.    An  individual  possessed  of  so 


many  accomplishments  as  Stim  could 
not  fail  to  make  his  own  way  in 
London ;  and  Crawford,  knowing  this, 
stood  between  him  and  his  advance- 
ment for  his  o\m  vile  purposes.  He 
(Matthews)  was  a  poor  man  in  com- 
parison yrith  Crawford,  yet,  if  he 
could  persuade  such  an  accomplished 
ffentleman  to  become  a  member  of 
nis  family,  and  give  up  abortion  of 
his  time  to  the  instraction  of  its 
members,  he  would  think  that  he 
had  made  an  excellent  bargain  if  he 
offered  three  times  the  amount  of 
salary  which  Crawford  was  under- 
stood to  pay.*"  Stirn  started.  The 
idea  of  being  treated  as  an  article  of 
barter,  and  so  bid  for,  seems  to  have 
come  across  him  now  for  the  first 
time ;  and  he  walked  away  from 
Matthews  with  the  air  of  one  who 
felt  that  he  had  been  grossly  in- 
sulted, yet  knew  not  how  to  revenge 
the  insult. 

Matthews  was  determined  to  carry 
his  point ;  and  being  pretty  well 
aware  of  the  disposition  of  his  quarry, 
held  aloof  for  a  season,  and  made  as 
if  he  grieved  at  having  spoken  out  so 
plainfy.  Meanwhile,  however,  he 
managed  that  Mr.  Crawford  should 
be  led  to  believe  that  there  was 
a  negotiation  on  foot ;  and  this 
person  being,  in  point  of  fftct,  as  sel- 
fish as  the  other,  forthwith  changed 
his  tactics  in  regard  to  Stim.  He 
tried  to  win  him  back  to  their  for- 
mer intimacy ;  spoke  of  the  emi- 
nent services  which  he  had  rendered 
him ;  and  concluded  bv  offering  to 
raise  his  salary,  provided  he  would 
consent  to  abide  at  the  school.  Nei- 
ther did  he  stop  there.  He  went  to 
Matthews,  cautioned  him  against  re* 
ceiving  an  insane  person  into  his  fit- 
mily ;  and  in  so  doing  overshot  the 
mark  effectually.  AU  that  he  Hud 
was  repeated,  with  sundry  additions, 
to  the  subject  of  it ;  and  Stim,  boil- 
ing with  indignation,  caused  his 
clothes  to  be  removed  from  the 
school,  and  took  possession  of  the 
apartment  in  Matthews*  house  which 
had  been  prepared  for  him. 

The  lapse  of  a  few  days  sufficed  to 
prove  that  Matthews  and  he  might 
hope  in  vain  to  get  on  amicably  to- 
gether. The  former,  while  wilinff 
him  into  a  change  of  residence,  had 
offered  to  enter  into  a  legal  bond  for 
the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions. 
The  latter,  \rith  ctll  the  chivalrous 
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is^Ssag  which  in  point  of  fiust  apper* 
tainea  to  him,  rejected  the  proposi* 
ti(HL  He  wanted  no  other  hond  than 
the  word  of  a  man  of  honour ;  indeed 
all  that  went  heyond  this  was  a  hur* 
den.  It  does  not  exactly  appear 
upon  what  ground  a  difference  he- 
tween  ihe  surgeon  and  his  inmate 
fint  anwe,  hut  there  had  been  many 
aodi;  when  an  acddent  so  trivial  as 
Bcaredy  to  he  credited,  were  not  the 
&cts  1^  the  case  well  ascertained, 
Uew  the  mrk  all  at  once  into  a 
flame.  It  happened  one  day,  that 
Stim  had  stayed  abroad  till  alter  the 
Qsoal  hour  of  dinner,  and  on  his  re- 
torn  found  in  the  parlour  two  or 
three  broken  pieces  of  bread  and  but- 
ter upon  a  plate.  The  absurd  youtli 
came  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  that 
t}ie»  crumbs  were  set  out  as  viands 
niflSdently  dainty  for  a  beggar  and  a 
foreigner.  He  became  pei^ctly  out- 
rtgeous  at  the  thought;  and  rush- 
tog  to  the  door  of  Matthews*  bed- 
room, endeavoured  to  burst  it  open ; 
and  called  upon  him,  if  he  had  the 
courage  and  feeling  of  a  gentleman, 
to  give  him  satis&ction.  Now  Mat- 
thews chanced  that  evening  to  be 
from  home,  and  his  wife  was  done 
in  the  diamber ;  and  in  great  alarm 
told  him  90,  entreating  that  he  would 
not  disturb  the  neighbourhood ;  but 
be  refused  to  credit  her,  and  con- 
tinoed  to  batter  the  chamber-door, 
till  the  hall-door  suddenly  opened, 
and  Mr.  Matthews  himseu  entered. 
A  hurried  explanation  now  took 
plaee.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  MattJiews  both 
asseverating  that  the  broken  bread 
had  been  lef^  by  the  child  where  the 
lodger  found  it  at  the  conclusion  of 
her  supper ;  while  Stim  persisted  in 
the  assertion  that  his  poverty  had 
been  rebuked,  and  that  he  would 
make  this  trick  a  dear  one  to  the 


sUffies  were  told  on  both  sides.  'With 
tears  in  his  eyes,  Stim  came  again  to 
Crawford,  and  complained  that  Idbit- 
thews  chai^ged  him  with  havinj^  en- 
deavoured to  corrupt  the  chastity  of 
his  wife, — a  crime  of  which  the  voung 
man  declared  himself  incapable  of 
entertaining  the  idea.  It  appeared, 
also,  that  Matthews  gave  him  warn- 
ing to  quit  his  house,  which  the 
young  man,  as  much,  perhaps,  in  the 
spirit  of  perverseness  as  becMise  he 
really  did  not  know  whither  to  be- 
take himself,  refused  to  acknowledge. 
Whatever  Crawford's  behaviour  may 
have  been,  while  yet  Stim  was  an 
inmate  of  his  own  fiunily,  he  seems 
on  the  present  occasion  to  have  dealt 
very  kmdly  by  him.  He  consulted 
a  magistrate  on  his  behalf,  counselled 
him  to  proceed  cautiously,  and  would 
have  done  more  had  it  bieen  possible 
to  serve  effectually  one  so  entirely 
misled  bv  a  morbid  sensitiveness. 
Meanwhile,  Matthews  told  his  tale 
of  outrage  and  indecency  in  like 
manner.  Moreover,  he  also  con- 
sulted a  magistrate,  who,  having  been 
assured  that  there  was  no  written 
agreement  between  them,  told  the 
sui^eon  that  he  might  turn  the  of- 
fensive inmate  out  of  his  house 
whenever  he  chose.  And  to  turn 
Stim  out  into  the  streets  Matthews 
made  up  his  mind. 

Having  arrived  at  this  determina* 
tion,  MaUhews,  acting  stiU  under  the 
advice  of  a  magistrate,  arranged  his 
measures  so  as  to  obviate  the  risk  of 
violence,  should  both  remonstrance 
and  command  fail  to  induce  a  volun- 
tary retreat  on  the  part  of  Stim. 
He  engaged  two  fHends  and  a  con- 
stable to  be  at  his  beck  when  he 
should  send  for  them;  and  taking 
advantage  of  the  temporary  absence 
from  home  of  his  lodger,  he,  with 
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ftni^.  It  was  good  advice,  and 
offerM  in  an  honest  spirit ;  but  it 
operated  on  the  suspicions  temper  of 
Stim  like  a  spark  on  a  tnun  ot^  gun- 
powder. He  Overwhelmed  Crawford 
with  abuse,  accused  him  of  havinja; 
conspired  with  Matthews  to  ruin  his 
dbaracter,  and  drive  hiili  with  shame 
out  of  England;  and  threatened  if 
he  spoke  another  word  on  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  should  be  his  last.  He 
then  sat  down,  and  for  a  good  while 
Continued  silent.  But  when  Craw- 
ford, imagining  that  he  had  become 
more  composea  was  about  to  reiterate 
the  advice  which  had  been  so  iU  taken, 
the  unhappy  youth  gave  way  with 
increased  violence  to  his  anger,  de- 
claring that  he  neither  could  nor 
wouldsurvive  the  loss  of  his  honour. 
"You  tell  me,"  cried  he,  "that  if 
I  refuse  to  go  quifetly  Matthews  will 
turn  me  to  the  door.  Let  him  try 
it.  He  will  never  so  insult  another 
human  being.** 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Craw- 
ford strove  to  pacify  the  young  man. 
He  would  listen  neither  to  reason 
nor  remonstrance,  so  Crawford  held 
his  peace. 

The  clock  of  St.  Anne*s  struck 
eleven,  and  Stim  hearins  it  started 
up.  It  was  a  clear,  starlight  night, 
hi  the  month  of  August,  and  the  air 
warm  and  soft :  so  Mr.  Crawford 
made  no  opposition  to  his  goiuff 
forth,  though  he  had  neither  cloak 
nor  wrapper.  Indeed  the  school- 
master wad  relieved  by  the  departure 
of  his  quondam  usher,  of  whose  isanity 
he  had  begun  of  late  to  entertain 
serious  doubts.  Neither  was  Mat- 
thews at  all  put  out  when  a  knock 
at  the  street  door  gave  notice  that 
the  decisive  moment  was  come.  Mat- 
thews himself,  however,  did  not  open 
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ing  that  he  would  ndt  havfc  daftd  to 
speak  or  act  as  he  had  doh^  btit 
for  tiie  presence  of  the  parties  whom 
he  had  called  on  to  protect  him. 
Matthews,  hbwever,  took  Uie  mat- 
ter coolly;  and  having  waited  tfll 
the  younf  nian*8  breath  fkiled,  be^- 
eed  of  him  to  take  a  elass  of  wine 
(there  were  bottles  and  glasses  on 
the  table),  and  not  to  disturb  him- 
self unnecessarily.  "  It  can't  be 
helped,  David.  We  couldn't  get  on 
together,  and  it^s  best  to  part;  but 
let  us  part  as  friends.** 

Stim  made  no  reply,  but  looking 
wildly  round  the  rdom  exclaimed,  as 
if  to  himself,  "  I  will  play  my  last 
tune.**  The  reader  will  observe  that 
Stim  was  an  enthusiast  in  music. 
At  all  hours  in  the  night  and  day 
he  would  seat  himself  at  the  harp- 
sichord, and  bring  forth  tones, 
composed  as  his  fingers  swept  the 
keys,  sometimes  bold,  sometimes 
touchingly  plaintive.  His  reading, 
likewise,  bem^  chiefly  among  the 
poets,  appeared  not  unfreqnently  to 
work  him  into  a  state  of  high  ex- 
citement; whereas,  for' mathematics, 
or  even  for  the  graver  study  Of  his- 
tory, he  had  little  taste.  Accoitl- 
ingiy,  he  sat  down  thid  night,  and 
drew  fVom  the  instmment  strains  of 
such  surpassing  melody,  that  the  re- 
solute men  who  had  assembled  to  pu^ 
him  into  the  streets  held  their  breath 
to  listen.  He  ceased;  and  turning 
abmptly  round,  said  to  Matthem, — 

"1  want  but  half-a-^inea.  Tou 
may  do  what  you  will  with  my 
book§  and  clothes.** 

"Tell  me  What  vou  mean  to  do 
with  half-a-gumea,*^*  replied  Mat- 
thews, **  and  I  will  lend  ft  to  yotu** 

Upon  this,  Stim  took  from  his 
pocket  some  loose  money  and  began 
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to^  ttaok  the  mnsic-stool, 
advanced  |;Q«ard9  ]l(jatthevs»ax)d  de- 
msi  him  to  give  him  hit  hand; 
which,  vhen  Id^tthews  did,  he  took 
it  between  both  of  hif  own,  and 
VTungit.  "  You  are  right  r  ho  ex- 
claimed,  "I  have  said  the  words 
which  yon  repeat ;  and  mark,  here 
is  my  hand  th«t  I  bare  revenge 
cf  vou!" 

tie  then  threw  the  hand  of  Mat- 
thews from  him;  and  followed  by 
the  constable,  who,  hoveyer,  madie 
no  effort  to  arrest  him,  walked  out 
into  the  street. 

Where  this  wayward  and  un- 
ha^y  yoxmg  man  passed  the  night 
does  not  appear.  Pr(M)ably  he  walEed 
the  streets,  or  went  foith  into  the 
fidds,  for  in  those  days  the  green 
fields  were  nojt,  as  they  are  now,  a 
mod  day's  journey  from  Hat^n 
Uarden ;  but  however  this  may  be, 
neither  that  nisht  nov  throughout 
the  following  day  wap  he  seen  by 
any  of  his  a^uaintancet.  On  Friday, 
the  14»th,  however,  Mr.  Crawford 
met  him;  and  compassionating  the 
d^eeted  and  melancholy  air  of  the 
youth,  carried  him  home  with  him 
to  dinner.  While  the  meal  went 
forward,  no  maD*s  behaviour  could 
be  more  sedate  or  rational  than  that 
of  Stbrn;  but  just  after  the  cloth 
had  been  removed,  he  broke  out  into 
an  alurupt  tirade  against  Matthews, 
speaking  loud,  and  with  a  rapid  ar- 
ticulation, ^*Not  onlv  an  adulterer, 
bat  a  thief!  He  called  me  a  thief; 
can  I  be  expected  to  bear  that  ?" 

So  saying,  he  rose,  and  went  awa^. 
The  same  evening  Crawford  again 
met,  or  rather  overtook  him  going 
down  Cross  Street ;  and  the  ezpres- 
sion  of  his  countenance  was  so  woe- 
vom,  that  the  schoolmaster's  heart 
bled  Ibr  him.  It  appeared  to  him 
tiiat  he  certainly  meditated  self-de- 
atmction,  which  it  was  said,  indeed, 
tiitat  he  had  attempted  unsuccess- 
fully about  six  months  previously. 
In  the  hope  of  diverting  him  from 
such  a  subject  of  contemplation, 
Crawford  began  to  speak  of  the 
ffible.  in  which  hfi  once  took  ffreat 


not  an  outcast  F  Who  will  entertain 
an  adulterer  and  a  thief?'' 

**No,  no,**  replied  Crawford,  "here 
the  tide  may  have  set  against  you ; 
but  Bngland  is  npt  the  world.  Why 
not  return  home  to  your  brother? 
you  will  find  shelter,  and  a  new  tield 
of  exertion  there." 

'<To  my  brother  r  said  Stim. 
"  No.  Neither  my  brother  nor  my 
country  can  receive  me  disgraced  as 
I  am  with  the  imputation  of  crunea 
9f>  heinous." 

As  he  uttered  these  words  he  burst 
into  tears ;  and  Crawford,  no  longer 
able  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  such  a 
conference,  quitted  nim. 

They  had  not  bpen  long  parted 
ere  a  growing  persuasion  that  Stim 
meant  to  destroy  himself  induced  this 
man,  whose  feelings  were  neither  de- 
licat^  by  nature  nor  much  refined 
through  culture,  to  go  again  in  search 
of  tbe  youth.  He  found  him  in 
Owen's  Coffee-house,  and  the  con- 
versation  fell  at  once  into  the  former 
channel,  only  the  young  man  ap- 
peared upon  the  whole  to  be  more 
composed,  though  he  started  from 
time  to  time  as  the  door  opened,  and 
declared  that  in  every  one  who  en- 
tered he  expected  to  see  Mr.  Mat- 
thews. Thus  they  sat  together  till 
about  ten  at  night,  when  Stim  rose 
and  avowed  his  determination  of  go- 
ing to  an  ale-house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  Matthews  and  nii 
friends  were  in  the  habit  of  frequent- 
ing. It  was  to  no  purpose  that 
Crawford  urfl;^  him  to  return  to  his 
lodgings  and  go  to  bed.  The  only 
answer  which  he  got  was  a  squeeze 
the  hand,  so  enezgetic  that  it  well- 
uiffh  brought  the  blood  from  the  tips 
ofbis  fingers,  after  which  they  quitted 
Owen's  together  and  proceeded  to- 
wards the  house  of  which  Stim  had 
spoken. 

At  the  door  of  that  house  the 
friends  (for  such  they  had  now  be- 
come) parted,  Crawford  making  the 
best  or  his  way  to  Hatton  Qarden, 
while  Stim  entered.  He  found  a 
good  many  persons  in  the  coffee- 
room,  and  amonn:  the  rest  Matthews, 
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elined,  and  that  the  refttsal  was 
coached  in  terms  which  were  eer- 
tamly  not  calculated  to  soothe  the 
feelinffs  of  the  individual  to  whom  it 
was  addressed.  Though  the  others, 
therefore,  might  wonder  at  the  in- 
ereased  fury  of  Stim*8  countenance, 
Matthews  himself  expressed  no  sur- 
prise, and  received  with  infinite  com- 
posure hoth  the  foul  language  and 
the  threatening  gestures  with  which 
he  was  assailed.  One  of  Matthews* 
companions,  however,  of  the  name 
of  Cnapman,  hecame  so  alarmed  that 
he  called  Btim  aside  and  entreated 
him  to  restrain  himself,  and  not  to 
do  any  thing  of  which  the  conse- 
quences might  he  disagreeable  either 
to  others  or  to  himself.  Having  said 
this,  he  hastily  withdrew.  Forth- 
with Stim  began  to  walk  with  a  har- 
ried step  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
became  so  completely  engrossed  by 
his  own  thoughts  that  he  either  did 
not  observe,  or  entirely  disregarded, 
the  entrance  of  Crawford.  For  again 
had  the  dread  of  some  vague  evil 
overmastered  the  reluctance  of  the 
schoolmaster  to  witness  any  more 
of  his  late  assistant's  vagaries,  and  he 
now  rejoined  him,  hoping  to  get 
him  away,  since  to  brinff  about  a  re- 
conciliation was  maniraitly  impos- 
sible. 

Crawford  had  just  reached  the 
table,  when  Stim  confronted  Mat- 
thews and  said, — 

Sir,  you  have  accused  me  of  theft 
and  adultery.** 

"  I  have  aone  no  such  thin^,**  re- 
plied Matthews.  I  merely  said,  and 
say  again,  that  if  ray  wife*s  virtue 
had  been  of  the  same  yielding  nature 
as  yoor  honour,  evd  would  have 
come  of  it.** 

A  sharp  altercation  ensued,  in 
which  the  lie  was  banded  from  side 
to  side;  till  at  last  Matthews  ex- 
daimed, — 

**  You  are  a  dirty  fellow ;  you*re 
not  fit  to  stand  on  English  ground, 
and  ought  to  be  sent  back  to  your 
own  lousy  country." 

The  face  of  Stim  grew  pale  as 
ashes.  He  started  off  to  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  taking  a  written 
pa^r  out  of  his  pocket,  held  it  up, 
as  if  to  press  it  on  the  attention  of 
Matthews.  The  latter  not  appearing, 
however,  to  notice  the  proceeding, 
Stim  held  the  paper  in  the  flame  of 
one  of  the  candles  till  it  was  con* 


sumed.  He  then  advanced  onoe 
more  and  sat  down ;  rose  again,  and 
placed  himself  beside  Craw^ford, 
shifting  his  position  so  as  to  place  an- 
other person  between  Afatthews  and 
himself,  and  while  Craivford  pro- 
posed to  drink  his  health,  made,  or 
seemed  to  make,  an  effort  to  restndn 
himself.   But  it  would  not  do. 

"You  will  have  it !**  he  at  length 
said,  speaking  with  clenched  teeth. 
"You  have  wronged,  insulted,  and 
belied  me,  and  refused  to  give  me  the 
satisfaction  of  a  gentleman.  I  will 
take  what  I  can  get,  and  here  it  is.** 

So  saying,  he  drew  from  his  bo- 
som a  pair  of  pistols,  which,  as  it 
afterwards  came  out,  he  had  par- 
chased  and  loaded  the  day  after  his 
expulsion  from  Matthews*  nonse,  and 
stretching  across  the  individual  who 
was  nearest  to  him,  discharged  the 
contents  of  one  into  Matthewr  breast. 
The  wounded  man  made  a  spring 
from  his  chair,  and  with  a  single  cry 
dropped  dead.  A  second  report  was 
instantly  heard ;  but  its  results  were 
harmless.  The  hand  which  had 
been  sufficiently  steady  to  take  the 
life  of  another  wavered  in  its  ofllce 
when  turned  against  Stim*s  own  life, 
for  the  ball  passed  him  by  and 
lodged  in  the  wall. 

The  unhappy  man  had  risen  as 
soon  as  his  vengeance  was  wreaked  ; 
and  now,  having  failed  to  commit 
suicide,  he  made  for  the  door.  But 
he  was  seized,  handed  over  to  the 
watch,  and  locked  up.  His  com- 
mittal took  place  on  the  morrow, 
and  he  forthwith  began  a  course  of 
starvation,  refusing  either  to  eat  or 
to  drink,  and  assigning  as  a  reason 
that  his  life  was  forfeited,  and  that 
it  was  better  to  die  thus  than  to  in- 
cur the  disgrace  of  a  public  execu- 
tion. To  this  determination  he  ad- 
hered for  a  full  week,  notwithstand- 
ing the  earnest  exhortations  of  the 
orainary  to  the  contrary,  and  became, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  feeble  and 
emaciated,  though  his  resolute  spirit 
never  forsook  hiro. 

"  I  know  what  I  have  done,**  he 
used  to  sav,  and  would  do  it  over 
again.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is, 
that  my  own  life  did  not  go  at  the 
same  tiiue  with  his.** 

However,  for  reasons  which  no- 
body at  the  time  understood,  be 
changed,  at  the  end  of  a  week,  his 
systenvandeat  and  drank  like<rthcr 
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loisoiien,  and  recovered  both  his 
looks  and  his  health. 

He  was  not  put  upon  his  trial  tUl 
the  12th  of  September,  and  previous 
to  that  event  everv  faciUty  was 
afforded  to  his  friends  to  visit  him. 
Among  others,  came  his  excellency 
and  his  wife.  The  latter  had  faded 
and  grown  very  thin,  and  exhibited 
in  i£e  cell  an  excess  of  emotion 
which  well-niffh  overpowered  her. 
Stim  noticed  this,  and,  with  an  ex- 
preflsion  in  his  eye  of  peculiar  wild- 
neaa,  whispered  somethmg  in  her  ear 
which  caused  her  to  start.  She  soon 
recovered  herself,  however,  and 
looked  him  fnll  in  the  face  with  an 
eye  that  quailed  not. 

^  On  one  condition,'*  she  said,  I 
agree." 

**  I  understand  you,"  was  the  an- 
swer. 

As  the  lady  and  gentleman  retired, 
the  latter  was  heard  to  ask  the 
former  what  it  was  that  Stim  had  said 
to  her ;  but  she  answered  evasively, 
and  to  this  hour  there  is  a  mystery 
about  the  communication  which  we 
cannot  pretend  to  explain. 

At  length  the  tnal  drew  on,  and 
Stim,  iik  spite  of  the  urgent  entrea- 
ties of  his  friends,  refus^  to  plead 
insanity.  That  it  could  terminate 
only  in  one  way  is  manifest.  Stim 
was  found  guilty  of  the  murder  of 
Matthews,  and  condemned  to  be 
hanged.  He  was  not  quite  so  com- 
posed during  the  proceedings  as 
might  have  been  expected.  He  more 
than  once  reeled,  and  would  have 
fainted  had  he  not  been  presented 
with  a  chair ;  and  after  sentence  was 
passed,  he  petitioned  the  court  that 
ne  mi^^ht  be  drawn  to  the  place  of 
execution  in  a  coach  with  a  cl^r^* 
man  beside  him,  but  the  petition 
was  denied.  He  then  bowed,  and 
was  kd  away  towards  the  condemned 
celL 

In  passing  through  the  press-yard, 
a  eountiynum  of  his  own  accosted 
him,  and  stated  that  he  was  a  minis- 
ter of  religion.  Stim  appeared  to 
know  the  man,  though  it  was  ailer- 
wards  remarked  that  till  that  day  he 
had  never  been  visited  by  him,  and 
Uie  stranger  was  in  consequence  per- 
mitted to  accompany  him  to  his  cell. 
Th^  r^nained  alone  together  about 
half  an  hour,  at  the  termination  of 
which  the  German  withdrew;  and 
by  and  by  the  ordinary  called  upon 
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him.  He  found  him  sinking  fast. 
Poison,  by  whomsoever  conveyed, 
he  had  manifestly  received  and  taken, 
and  not  all  the  exertions  of  the  medi- 
cal officers  of  the  prison  sufficed  to 
arrest  its  progress.  He  died  that 
night  a  little  before  eleven  o'clock, 
and  escaped,  as  he  triumphantly  ex- 
claimed, in  his  last  agony,  the  dis- 
grace of  a  public  execution. 

Thus  died  by  his  own  hand  a  man 
who  had  undeniably  taken  the  life 
of  a  fellow-creature,  but  whose  moral 
guilt  is  not  for  one  moment  to  be 
compared,  in  point  of  enormity,  with 
that  of  multitudes  who  go  to  their 
graves  having  no  weight  of  blood 
upon  their  consciences.  To  speak 
of  him  as  insane  would  be  to  speak 
absurdly.  He  was  perfectly  sane  at 
every  moment  in  his  career ;  but  he 
had  so  entirely  surrendered  himself 
to  the  dominion  of  his  impulses  that 
they  hurried  him  into  all  manner  of 
outrageous  acts,  and  at  length  placed 
the  brand  of  Cain  upon  his  forehead. 
For  this  he  was  much  to  blame ;  yet 
a  portion  of  the  blame  may  undeni- 
ably be  shared  by  those  who,  not  be* 
ing  ignorant  of  the  peculiarities  of 
his  temperament,  fostered  and  nou- 
rished his  weakness,  instead  of  check- 
ing it,  by  conciliating  his  humours 
when  it  was  their  mity  to  thwart 
them,  and  encouraging  the  growth 
of  tastes  which  tended  to  confirm 
him  in  his  folly.  Poetry,  music,  and 
the  belles  lettres^  are  admirable  in- 
stmments  wherewith  to  soften  a  dis- 
position naturally  mgged,  and  to  give 
susceptibility  and  refinement  to  a 
mind  that  is  strong.  But  the^  ac- 
complish this  by  weakening,  in  a 
certain  sense,  the  powers  which  they 
refuse,  as  the  act  of  polishing,  while 
it  renders  a  steel  blade  more  tren- 
chant, takes  away  from  its  solidity 
and  diminishes  its  powers  of  resist- 
ance. Had  Frauds  David  Stim  been 
compelled  in  early  youth  to  study 
mathematics  instiead  of  devoting 
his  time  to  the  perusal  of  the  poets 
of  Greece  and  Rome  and  of  the 
countries  of  modem  Europe,  and 
bad  he,  further,  been  denied  the  sort 
of  musical  training  which  rendered 
him  more  than  an  accomplished  per- 
former without  arriving  at  the  emi- 
nence of  a  composer,  we  venture  to 
assert  that  the  morbid  sensibility 
which  proved  his  r^in  would  have 
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\mt  befits  a  gendeman  Ibr  the  pur- 
poses of  life,  and  enables  him  to  work 
good  in  his  generatimi.  But  the 
whole  bent  of  his  culture — moral, 
intellectual,  and  even  physieal—was 
faulty;  and  the  consequences  were 
such  as  the  records  of  Newgate  have 
preserved. 

It  is  evident  that,  in  ihe  case  now 
under  consideration,  the  judgments 
of  Uie  juHst  and  of  the  moralist  stand 
a  good  deal  apart.  The  jurist  affirms 
that  the  individual,  having  been  con- 
victed of  the  most  heinous  offence 
upon  the  statute-book,  deserved  to 
die ;  the  moralist,  admitting  the 
truUi  both  of  the  premises  and  of 
the  conclusion,  endeavours,  never- 
theless, to  throw  a  sort  of  shield 
before  the  victun  of  the  law,  by  con- 
tending  that  a  court  of  conscience 
would  deal  with  him  more  leniently 
than  with  numbers  who  esci^  from 
the  hands  of  justice  scot  free.  Per- 
haps the  moralist  may  be  right. 
Nevertheless,  this  much  seems  to  be 
certain,  that  of  all  the  sources  of 
misery,  and  it  may  be  of  crime,  by 
which  men  and  women  are  sur- 
rounded, there  is  none  more  fruitful 
than  that  over-weening  regard  to 
Number  One,  which  iMds  its  victim 
always  to  consider  how  words  spoken 
or  deeds  done  may  affect  himself,  to 


the  entire  ovenighi  both  of  |he 
ings  and  the  just  claims  o^m. 
Unthinking  persons  dignify  a  temper 
of  this  kind  ndth  all  manner  ef 
sounding  epithets.  They  describe  it 
as  that  of  a  man  of  acute  honour, 
great  spirit,  of  generous  notions,  of 
an  excessive  sensibility ;  whereas,  in 
point  of  faeti  it  is  selfishness,  and 
nothing  more,  —  the  meanest  and 
most  desi^ieable  of  all  dispositions. 
Nor  does  it  ^reatlv  matter  into  what 
particular  Une  of  absurdity  it  WM^y 
run.  The  foolish  youth  who,  ia 
order  to  keep  up  wluit  he  calls 
pearances,  lives  at  a  rate  which  his 
peeuniary  circumstances  do  not  war- 
rant, mav  thank  Heaven  for  the 
chance  whioh  has  throvm  his  vanity 
into  one  chamber,  out  of  the  many 
wherein  vanity  presides,  rather  than 
into  another.  Had  his  sensitiveaeaa 
on  the  head  of  appearances  happened 
to  take  the  turn — not  unfrequently 
its  accompaniment,  by  the  bv  — 
which  thfU  of  Francis  David  Stim 
took,  instead  of  being  a  spendthrift, 
he  mi^ht  have  become  a  murderer ; 
in  which  case,  duns  would  have 
changed  places  with  peaee-offieers, 
aud  Newgate  received  him  in  the  end, 
instead  of  the  Uarsbalsea  or  tbe 
Queen's  Bench, 
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We  are  not  going  to  be  moved  either 
by  the  queen*s  speech  or  by  the  ex- 
traordinanr  discussions  that  ensued 
upon  its  delivery,  in  both  houses  of 
parliament,  from  the  determinatl<m  at 
which  we  last  month  arrived.  Of 
the  muusterial  project  for  regene- 
rating our  commerdal  system  we  as 
yet  know  nothing.  Hints  broad,  if 
they  be  not  very  clear,  may  have  been 
dro{>ped  in  various  quarters —and  gos- 
sip is  busy  enough.  Heaven  knows, 
elsewhere  than  amid  the  precincts  of 
the  court.  But  whether  it  be  through 
some  defect  in  our  understanding,  or 
that  matters  really  are  as  dark  as  to 
us  they  appear  to  be,  we  confess,  that 
neither  in  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  explana- 
tion, nor  in  the  not  less  ominous 
avowal  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
can  we  discover  any  just  reason  eiUier 
to  approve  or  condemn  a  line  of 
policy  of  which  we  are  unable  to 


follow  the  direction  deariy.  Under 
these  circumstances  we  b^  to  reserve 
to  ourselves  the  right  of  choosing  our 
»de  in  the  battle,  if  a  battle  there  Is 
to  be,  after  tlie  grounds  of  strife  shaU 
have  been  made  manifest  to  us.  And 
seeing  that  this  cannot  appear  before 
the  article  which  we  now  write  shall 
have  passed  throu^  the  printei's 
hands,  and  taken  its  place  in  the 
standard  literature  of  the  age,  our 
readers,  be  their  prepossessions  either 
for  or  against  the  policy  of  Peel, 
must  have  patience  with  a  delay  on 
our  parts,  which  is  unavoidable. 
We  do  not  choose  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  orators  who  flatter  or  con- 
demn the  minister  unheard,  according 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  preju- 
dices. Sir  Robert  Peel  mav  be  all 
that  the  more  impetuous  of  the  ad- 
vocates of  agricultural  protection  call 
him;  and  bs 
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Wip  iqMK  Inii,  ihm  o«r  nagviae 
fitedt  nay  isfieiid  apoa  k  that  wa 
not  kab^mid  the  moat  fcrwavd 
ef  them  tSi  m  Mding  him  «p  to  the 
eneratitm  of  his  <}vb  tunes,  and  the 
•QDteaipl  af  thaft  poeterity  to  whkh 
he  is  snmwshat  too  fond  of  i^[ipeal- 
mg,  fiat  we  mxu%  hare  sure  preaf 
ofthe  aflBoDce  befon  we  saaetion  the 
panishmeat;  liur,  as  oar  old  aoquaiat- 
aaee  TaUaynyod  used  to  say,  ^^It 
voqld  he  vorse  than  a  eriiae — it 
woald  he  a  Uander,'^  to  cover  wiUi 
praaatore  reproaehes  a  statesman 
whose  MaiSion  and  taints  equally 
catitla  mm  to  a  £ur  hearing,  aad 
vho,  sa  ha  has  done  his  oonntry  good 
KTviee  ia  times  gone  l^,  may,  after 
sU,  he  meditatiag  nothing  more  than 
^  best  meaas  of  doing  good  servioe 
ts  her  again.  We  repeat,  then,  that 
Ibr  the  prasent  we  must  persist  in 
ilSBdinfl;  upoa  our  neutnui^;  aad 
ve  teAer  dedare  beforehand,  that, 
whatever  part  we  autv  hereafter  take 
ia  the  a^iaaralde  strife  which  seems 
te  haag  aver  us,  diall  be  the  result 
sf  a  eoasideratian  as  impartial  and 
d^enite  as  we  may  be  aUe  to  give 
to  the  great  questions  which  shall  be 
bfmig^  forward  for  discussion. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  impossible  to  con* 
template  the  geaeral  state  of  publle 
fedmg,  and  tne  chaos  into  which, 
net  so  mud^  parties  as  society  seems 
te  be  reaolviiig  itself,  without  the 
deepest  anjdety  and  alarm.  We  are 
smncii^,  or  we  aj^ear  to  be,  to 
that  war  of  opiaiads  and  of  classes 
ivkdi  has  preyed,  and  that  not  at 
a  lemote  interval,  the  downisil  of  all 
^ petii  empires  ^the  world.  ite« 
ligien  is  forgotten  amid  the  bitter- 
aen  of  seetariaa  animosity,  and  po- 
lities have  merged  in  the  strife  of 
iatsrests— the  iiMerests  of  order  as 
opposed  by  disorder,  and  of  man  as 


the  rii^  of  daifMsipg  the  (^arch'a 
loaves  and  idMsP  DDiiatDr.Cb«h«« 
era  and  Dr.  Ilacflurlan  si^  the  same 
oanfeasion  of  Mth,  rec<^fiMse  the  sam» 
ef  diuvch  goverament,  dimepse 
the  saarawfatsMter  the  same  flwaioPf 
preach  the  same  doctrines,  eonchiet 
the  pablie  worship  of  God  aoeording 
to  the  same  rule  ?  What,  then,  u 
the  true  arauad  of  their  dtfferenoesF 
This,  aad  nothing  aiore — that  the 
one  seeks  to  introduce  an  absolutely 
democratic  iq^rit  into  that  portion  of 
the  Kirk's  laws  which  takes  care  of 
the  presentation  to  benefices,  ^ct 
keeps  a  sharp  ej^e  towards  the  pnvi- 
leges  (^her  ministers,  by  making  the 
pnabytery  and  not  the  crown  the 
ultimate  referee  and  patron;  while 
the  other,  conceding  a  veto  to  the 
people  on  oertain  terms,  seeks  to 
avoid  perpetual  strife,  and  therefore 
assures  to  patrons  the  legitimate  ex- 
ercise of  their  rights,  and  acknow- 
led^  in  the  courts  of  law  the  only 
tribunals  whidi  shall  be  competent 
to  decide  wherein  such  ri^ts  consist 
Yet  they,  and  the  silly  peofde  who 
adhere  to  them,  imagine  that  they 
are  at  atrife  about  some  vital  doc- 
trine of  Christianity,  and  hate  one 
another  with  the  rancour  which  is 
invariaUy  called  into  active  exist- 
ence by  disputes  about  questions  of 
religion,  (n  Ireland,  on  this  same 
subject  (^rdigion,  we  need  not  speak. 
Every  healing  measure  which  everv 
successive  government  has  enacted, 
seems  but  to  have  embittered  tha 
&ud  between  Protestant  and  F^nst. 
listen  to  Mr.  Gregg,  and  you  will 
be  taught  by  the  least  inflammatory 
of  his  speeciies  that,  in  atriving  to 
conciliate  the  Eomaiusts,  you 
to  the  same  extent  exasperated  their 
rivals.  And  if  Mr.  Gx^  he  warm 
on  one  aide,  aad  carry  Se  aealouSi 
both  Churchmen  and  Ttort^teriaas, 
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of  people  f  Moieoyer,  the  ad- 
justment of  roeh  quegtioni  as  have 
arisen  withm  the  bosom  of  the 
Chureh  is  no  longer  left  to  author- 
ity, or  eyen  to  ai^p^unent,  among 
Churchmen.  Congr^tions  make  up 
their  minds  beforemmd,  that  they 
will  tolerate  this  practice  and  not  en- 
dure that  in  the  celebration  of  Di- 
vine worship,  and  constitute  them- 
selves jnd^  of  the  soundness  of  the 
very  doctrines  which  the  individual 


while  bishops. are  obeyed  or  dis- 
ob^ed,  exactly  as  thdr  recommend- 
ations happen  to  fkll  in  with  the  hu- 
mours or  those  to  whom  they  are 
addressed.  And,  finally,  the  daily 
newspapers  do  their  best  to  encou- 
rage this  spirit  in  the  nation,  by  en- 
couraging every  clown  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  his  church  and  its  pas- 
tor, themselves  delivering  ex  ca^edrd 
sentence  of  condemnation  or  approval 
on  men  and  things,  with  which,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  th^  have  no  business 
vrhatever  to  interfere. 

All  this  is  very  bad.  It  indicates 
a  state  of  mind  which  is  directly  op- 
posed to  the  fiuth  which  these  reli- 
gionists profess  to  honour.  For 
Christiani^  is  a  religion  of  order, 
not  of  oonmsion,  and  roremost  among 
the  tempers  recommended  and  ap- 
proved by  its  Divine  head  are  sinffle- 
neartednesB  and  the  charity  which 
thinketh  no  evil  and  is  kind.  Yet 
disputes  which  turn  upon  abstract 
opinion,  or,  at  the  worst,  do  not 
interfere  with  considerations  more 
urgent  than  the  forms,  or  the  man- 
ner, or  the  garb  in  which  men 
piefer  offering  their  worship  in  pub- 
lic to  the  Supreme  Bein^,  might  be 
listened  to  with  comparative  i^iffer- 
enoe,  provided  they  stood  alone. 
But  they  do  not  stand  alone ;  they 
are  intimately  connected  with  mat- 
ters more  Umgible  by  £ur ;  they  con- 
stitute but  one  sjonptom  out  of  the 
many  characteristic  of  a  disease  which 
is  overspreading  the  whole  body  po- 
litic. All  love  of  order,  all  reve- 
rence for  law,  all  belief  that  the  well- 
bein«;  of  the  state  depends  upon  the 
good  understanding  that  shall  pre- 
vail among  the  several  classes  of 
which  society  is  composed,  appear  to 
be  departing  fnm  nmouf  us.  In 
Ireland  the  Bepeal  mama,  though 
unquestionably  on  the  decline, 
left  a  canker  behind  to  the  full  as 


virulent  as  itself.  Taught  to  knoir 
their  own  strength,  the  mssieB  un- 
dervalue the  strength  of  the  govern- 
ment, uid  by  the  outrages  which 
they  perpetrate,  or  sanctkin,  or  de- 
fend, are  preparing  the  way  for  such 
a  catastrophe  as  we  dare  not  stop  to 
eontemplate.  And  wherein  is  the 
condition  of  En|;land  and  Scotland 
tlie  better?  Life  may  as  vet  be 
more  secure  in  Lancashire  than  in 
Tipperary,  and  the  sanctt^  of  aa 
oath,  particularly  in  a  court  of  joa- 
tuse,  be  held  in  more  esteem ;  but  of 
agitation  we  have  to  the  ftdl  as  much 
as  our  neighbours,  and  we  are  by  no 
means  sure  that  its  purpose  is  not 
more  hurtfUl  here  than  it  is,  or  ev^ 
could  be  rendered,  on  the  other  side 
of  St.  €reorge*s  Channel.  In  Ireland 
there  is  a  sort  of  opinion  cherished 
that  the  leaders  of  mobs,  and  the 
speakers  in  Conciliation  Hall,  have 
some  public  ffood  to  achieve.  Th^ 
profess  to  seek  the  regeneratk>n  of  a 
great  nation.  They  talk  about  a 
parliament  on  College  Green,  and 
tell  their  dupes  that  it  will  be  the 
source  to  them  and  to  the  whole 
country  of  blessing  innumerable. 
Moreover,  they  invite  all  orders  of 
the  community  to  seek  the  same  onL 
The  book  of  Bepeal  membership  lies 
as  open  to  a  manufiusturer  as  to  a 
landed  proprietor,  to  a  peer  as  to  a 
peasant,  to  a  Churchman  as  to  a  Dis- 
senter, to  a  Protestant  rector  as  to  a 
Popish  priest  The  greft  Agitator 
himself  promises,  as  the  issue  of  his 
endeavours,  peace  and  unanimity  to 
the  land  which  save  him  birth.  Is 
this  the  case  in  England  and  Soot- 
land?  By  no  means.  Here  the  war 
of  classes  is  b^gun,  and,  let  it  termi- 
nate for  the  present  as  it  may,  must 
lead  to  a  second  war  of  opinion. 
And  a  war  of  opinion,  or  of  pnnci]^ 
~call  it  which  you  will— leads,  as 
all  experience  shews,  to  revolution. 
Let  us  explain  ourselves. 

W e  do  not  chai^^  the  authors  of 
the  Reform -act  with  seeking  the 
end  which  is  now  palpably  before 
them,  any  more  than  we  accuse  the 
greedy  buyers  up  of  rotten  boroughs 
of  having  purposely  provoked  the 
storm  beneath  whicn  they  fell ;  but 
no  man  in  his  senses  can  doubt  that 
the  strife  which  the  manufacturer  for 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  waging 
against  the  proprietor  of  the  sou 
is  the  legitimate  issue  of  that  ar- 
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nngemait  of  the  firanchke  which, 
to  a  great  extenl^  revolutionised 
all  the  influences  in  this  countr|r. 
If  there  were  any  politician  in 
the  empire  so  in&tuated  as  not  to 
foresee  that  the  middle  classes,  hav- 
ing achieved  the  power,  would  wield 
it  for  their  own  purposes,  sooner  or 
later,  we,  at  least,  never  happened 
to  encounter  him.  Put  the  truth 
for  them,  many  might  and  did,  while 
others  affected  to  see  in  it  just  cause 
of  rejoicing ;  for  these  made  boast  of 
the  good  sense  which  they  assumed 
to  be  spread  lareely  through  the  na- 
tion, tnough  the  conduct  of  the 
masses  save  but  small  assurance  all 
the  whue  that  any  portion  of  it  had 
fidkn  to  their  share.  We  well  re- 
member, for  example,  when  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  s  windows  were 
broken,  and  Bristol  pillaged,  and 
Nottingham  Castle  committed  to  the 
flames,  that  the  cry  was  still  The  good 
sense  of  the  nation  will  bring  every 
thing  round ;  all  things  will  yet  find 
their  just  level."  But,  when  closely 
pressed,  did  such  men  as  I^ord  John 
Knssell  or  Mr.  Macaulay  venture 
even  then  to  deny  tliat,  so  soon  as  the 
royal  assent  should  be  given  to  the 
great  measure,  the  fate  of  £ngland*s 
"proud  aristocracy  "  would  be  sealed  ? 
We  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
never  has  made  any  secret  that  such 
was  his  opinion  also.  We  know  that 
the  same  view  of  the  subject  has  been 
taken,  and  is  still  held,  by  statesmen 
as  able,  if  not  as  persuasive,  as  he ; 
and  that  the  great  aim  of  all  their 
exertions,  subsequently  to  the  con- 
summation of  1832,  was  to  let 
down  the  constitution  with  as 
easy  a  pro^^ress  as  possible  to  the 
level  wherem  it  was  to  them  ap- 
parent that  it  must  hereafter  rest. 
Accordingly,  there  was  no  eagerness 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Conserva- 
tives for  power,  but  the  reverse. 
Muiy  a  good  opportunity  of  thrust- 
ing their  rivals  out  of  Downing 
Street  they  permitted  to  pass  unim- 
proved, and  many  a  blessing  they 
received  in  consequence  from  the 
Toadys  and  Tapers  who  frequented 
the  Cfarlton  Club,  and  charged  wiser 
men  than  themselves  with  lack  of 
courage  and  we  know  not  all  what 
besides.  But  while  they  steadily  re- 
vised to  force  themselves  into  office. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  acted 
as  a  constant  drag  upon  toe  cnariot- 


wheds  of  the  movement  Their 
motto  was,  "Let  us  have  no  more 
changes.  You  gave  us  the  Reform- 
bill  as  a  final  measure,  and  a  final 
measure  we  are  determined  that  it 
shall  be.**  And  no  more  changes  did 
the^  sanction,  save  only  in  regard  to 
institutions  which  appeared  to  them 
to  be  much  less  intimately  connected 
with  their  own  interests  as  an  aristo- 
cracy than  the  present  state  of  aflairs 
proves  them  to  have  been.  Now  let 
us  not  be  misunderstood.  The  in- 
sertion of  the  tenant-at-will  clause 
into  the  original  act  was  accomplished 
with  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
whole  party.  It  seemed  to  afford 
them  some  counterpoise  against  the 
ten-pounders;  it  bid  fair  to  give 
them  the  counties,  however  weak 
they  might  be  in  the  boroughs.  But 
did  any  of  the  followers  of  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  in  1833  and  1834  look  the 
length  of  their  noses  farther  ? 
Surely  not;  otherwise  they  would 
have  resisted  to  the  death  such  a 
measure  as  the  New  Poor-law  bill, 
which  has  completely  alienated  the 
labouring  classes  from  the  classes 
above  them,  converting  into  Utter 
enemies  the  men  who  used  to  be  the 
humble  but  devoted  friends  of  the 
aristocracy.  Surely  not;  otherwise 
they  never  would  have  consented  to 
the  suppression  of  ten  bishopricks  in 
Ireland,  thus  weakening  the  mfluenoe 
of  Protestantism  in  the  very  portion 
of  the  empire  where  it  stood  most  in 
need  of  support,  and  encouraging 
further  attacks  upon  the  church  w 
which  thev  profe^<ed  to  be  the  cham- 
pions. These  things,  however,  they 
gave  up,  because  their  leader  told 
them  that  it  was  wise  to  do  so.  They 
flung  from  them  the  affections  of  the 
poor  by  invadinff  their  vested  rights, 
and  alarmed  and  offbided  the  cleigy 
by  the  indifference  with  which  the^ 
looked  on  while  0*Connell  and  his 
adherents,  the  Popish  hierarchy, 
achieved  so  signal  a  triumph  over  the 
Irish  branch  of  the  united  church. 
But  no  sooner  was  a  proposal  made 
to  extend  the  franchise,  or  interfere 
with  the  game-laws,  or  reverse  the 
financial  system  of  the  empire,  or 
promote  an  increased  freeaom  of 
trade,  than  to  a  man  they  denounced 
it.  Moreover,  to  do  them  justice, 
they  were  marvellously  tender  both 
of  the  property  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Chiirch  in  EngUn4.   They  ac- 
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oap^  a  Titka  Comminution-bill,  it 
i^  true ;  but  they  said,  and  perha^^ 
believed  —  some  of  them  —  that  it 
would  be  as  advantageous  to  the 
elergy  as  to  the  countryTgentlemeu. 
But  they  would  not  hear  of  Lord 
Melbourne's  plan  of  national  educa- 
tion. And  as  to  Church  Beform,  the 
term  ^as  never  used,  except  vaguely 
by  the  Whigs,  and  then  it  was  hootol 
down  as  synonymous  with  confisca- 
tion. Thus  in  every  question  which 
appeared  to  threaten  their  own  in- 
fluence, or  their  rentals,  or  the  ar- 
rangements, fiscal  or  otherwise,  which 
were  connected  with  their  personal 
influence,  the  Conservative  joj^osition 
worked  wonders.  Their  broad  prin- 
eipls,  in  which  their  chief  seemed  to 
go  with  them  cordially,  was  resist- 
ance to  change,  and  they  had  strength 
enough  to  retard  the  headlong  pro- 
gress of  a  government  whicn  was 
without  power  to  stop  of  its  own 
accord,  and,  for  obvious  reasons,  did 
not  desire  that  its  adherents  should 
believe  that  it  contemplated  stoppiug 
any  where. 

In  lS'65i  the  party  which  had 
w<m  its  new  name  so  gallantly  in 
^^pposition,  came,  as  we  all  recollect, 
somewhat  prematurely  into  power. 
What  was  the  first  act  of  its  chief? 
A  manifesto  against  the  established 
constitution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
aApointmeat  of  a  commission  under 
the  crown  to  devise  changes  in  it! 
Th9  representatives  of  the  party  in 
both  bouses  of  parliament  threw  up 
their  It  was  a  bold  measure, 

bvl  t)ie  state  of  the  times  reauired  it ; 
and  as  niot  |i  ^rthing  was  taken  from 
tbfi  Church,  however  widely  diverted 
•ome  portions  of  Church  property 
might  be  from  the  uses  to  whida 
|Jbi#  UfitfiUm  had  assi^^ned  them,  nor 
body  could  deny  that  it  was  a  strictly 
iTonservative  measure.  Accordingly, 
Qi/Q  Commission  sat;  extinguished 
eanoories;  remodelled  sees ;  reduced 
bishops  from  the  dignity  of  land- 
jPwners  to  the  respectsuile  position  of 
atate  pensioners;  applied  tithes  and 
lands,  bequeathed  by  good  men  in 
])urham  for  the  spiritual  benefit  of 
Purhamites,  to  the  relief  of  the 
apiritnal  necessities  of  the  dwellers  in 
GorawaU  and  Sussex;  and  boldly 
toaosferred  a  prelate  from  Bangor  to 
KipoUi  ¥rith  all  his  Welch  revenues 
va  bis  hm^  What  was  th^  aristo- 
«bout  tbeu  ?  Did  th^xu)taee 


tbgt  their  own  rights  ^  pcifi^lfli 
were  weakened  by  such  a  blow  struck 
at  the  rights  ^d  privile«^  of  the 
Church  P  Not  a  whit.  The:^  were 
consenting  and  approving  parties  to  9 
measure  which  we  considered  at  the 
time,  and  still  hold  to  have  been  the 
first  step  on  that  ladder  of  descent,  to 
the  vjery  base  of  which,  as  they  them- 
selves now  affirm,  their  champion  if 
going  to  lead  them. 

Sir  Kobert  Feel*s  tenure  of  oftpe 
was,  in  183^,  very  brief.  He  went 
out  upon  a  foolish  question  concern- 
ing the  appropriation  to  secular  pur- 
poses of  Church  ])roperty  in  Ireland, 
on  which  he  might  have  borne  a 
defeat  in  the  Commons  with  perfect 
equanimity,  knowing  that  the  Lorda 
were  not  only  willing  but  eager  to 
retrieve  it.  Bui  to  have  acted  thufi 
would  have  been  to  test  too  severely 
the  reasonableness  of  the  opinion  at 
which  he  had  arrived  in  1832.  He 
believed,  or  suspected,  or  acted  as  if 
he  did  so,  that  the  power  of  the 
Lords  in  the  b^ance  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  abrogated.  He,  therefore, 
not  only  declared  in  his  place  that  no 
minister  could  constitutionally  retain 
ofilce  in  the  face  of  an  adverse  ma- 
jority in  the  Commons,  but  in  all  his 
appeals  to  his  supporters  told  them 
that  they  must  thenceforth  fight  the 
battle  01  the  constitution  in  the  Be- 
gbtration  Courts.  They  did  fight 
the  battle  there,  and  won  it.  Once 
more  returned  to  their  proper  places, 
the  Conservative  Opposiaon  again 
put  a  stopper  upon  every  movement 
which  seemed  to  threaten  established 
institutions  with  damage.  The  Whigs 
tried  to  carrjr  the  appropriation 
clause,  but  failed.  They  endea- 
voured to  remodel  the  constituencies 
in  the  Irish  boroughs,  and  were  de- 
feated. Their  scholastic  device, 
brought  forward  again,  was  again 
crushed  by  the  influence  of  the 
Church  and  the  party.  They  nib- 
bled at  some  alteration  or  re-iUljust- 
ment  of  the  finandal  ^stem,  bat 
were  forced  to  take  refuge  in  the 
clumsy  and  ineffectual  device  of  add- 
ing so  much  per  cent  to  the  assessed 
taxes.  But  why  pursue  this  sulnect 
further  ?  The  influence  of  the  ex- 
position to  check  and  restrain,  and 
the  pertinacity  with  which  they  with- 
stood change  of  every  kind,  is  stall 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  voong- 
€iit;  and,  finaily,  y^^^  aauddemt 
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Bnrtt-IawB  were  threttened,  flesh  and 
Mood  eoold  stand  it  no  longer. 

In  1848,  the  Conserrative  Oppo- 
sition became  once  more  the  govem- 
ment  party,  bemg  strong  in  the  entire 
possession  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
tftron^  in  the  Commons  as  numbering 
a  majoritj  160  theit,  and  stronger 
itSl  in  the  unbounded  cohfidenee 
iHnch  seeined  erery  where  to  be  re- 
Boaed  in  the  saffadtV  and  firmness  of 
m  pmnier.  Has  ne,  bj  an  j  act  of 
ttsj  forfeited  this  opinion?  We 
thfaii  not.  True,  his  measures  hare 
idl  carried  us  titep  by  step  awi^  from 
tiie  old  ConsenratiTe  standard.  We 
hare  aa  education  scheme  meted  out 
to  the  people  of  Eufflahd  on  the  exact 
model  of  that  whicn  they  would  not 
aceept  from  Lord  Mell>oume.  We 
have  Romanism  placed  in  Ireland  in 
a  pontion  to  which  no  other  minister 
than  Sir  Robert  Peel  could  have  ad- 
Tttieed  it  We  have  had  an  income- 
tax^  a  new  tariff,  and  various  other 
arrtoigements  besides,  which  the  party 
now  dedare  that  they  did  not  sanc- 
tion except  with  uncu^uised  reluc- 
tance aim  which,  on  the  score  of 
eonaiatency,  it  was  not  an  easy  matter 
to  defbnd.  But  what  of  all  that? 
Renta  have  not  ftllen ;  the  price  of 
Irheat  is  as  hk h  as  any  body  wishes 
to  see  it ;  no  mrms  have  gone  out  of 
cultivation ;  trade  is  brisk,  manufhe^ 
tures  and  commerce  are  flourishing ; 
employment  is  so  abundant,  and  so 
well  remunerated,  that  recruits  fbr 
the  army  are  difficult  to  be  got  Sir 
Robert  Peel  may,  therefore,  have 
betrayed  his  party—if  a  leader  can  be 
said  to  betray  those  without  whose 
co-operation  ne  can  accomplish  no- 
thing; but  the  damage  done  to  the 
country  remains  yet  to  be  shewn. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  as  flu: 
as  regards  her  finances,  England  was 
never  in  a  more  flourishing  con- 
dition than  now.  It  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  peace  has  been  preserved 
in  Europe,  and  prolonged  in  Ame- 
rica, in  the  fkoe  of  numerous  and 
Ibn&ddable  obstacles,  which  former 
governments  had  raised  up.  And 
have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any 
thing,  on  'Change,  in  the  City,  a/r 
any  where  else,  which  would  lead  us 
to  believe  tha^  as  a  minister,  the 
neat  body  of  the  peoj^  of  England 
have  lost  tlKbr  tointfaM  in  Sir 
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Robert  Peel.  What,  Chen,  is  his 
position  and  that  of  the  country  at 
this  moment?  and  whence  does  ft 
come  to  pass  that — with  mudi  td 
startle,  much  to  alarm,  in  his  speech 
of  the  22d  of  January— we  are  yet 
reluctant  to  join  in  the  outcry  wmdi 
has  been  ^ot  up  against  him,  and  re- 
fuse to  stir  from  the  ground  which, 
for  three  years  back,  we  havfe  oc- 
cupied, till  we  know  better,  than  at 
this  moment  we  profess  ib  do,  whi- 
ther it  is  his  purpose  to  guide  us  f 
We  will  endeavour  to  answer  this 
question,  ^hich  is  a  very  mve  one ; 
and  tiien,  for  the  present  leave  the 
subject  where  we  found  it  that  is, 
in  abeyance. 

If  ft  be  Sir  Robert  Peel*s  intention 
to  render  England  as  cheap  a  country 
to  live  in  as  France  or  Saxony,  for 
instance,  and  if  he  frirther  mana^  to 
bring  this  matter  about  without  forc- 
ing the  representatives  of  andent 
fltmilies  to  sell  their  estates,  and 
causing  labourers  to  eat  rye  bread 
and  sour  crout  We  shall  be  extremely 
sorry  to  offer  to  his  project  the  slight- 
est resistance.  To  us,  indeed,  the 
union  of  comfort  and  verv  low  prices 
is  a  somewhat  novel  idea,  because 
we  are  old  enough  to  remember  the 
late  war ;  and  the  heavy  taxation  and 
high  prices  produced  hj  it  are  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  a  seasoh 
of  unexampled  general  prosperity. 
Doubtless  taxation  was  heavy,  and 
the  national  debt  swelled  from  yeat 
to  year, — thanks,  in  a  gnreat  degree, 
to  the  improvidence  with  which  fo- 
reigners were  bribed  to  fight  their 
o^^-n  battles,  and  to  lose  them.  But 
eveiy  where,  in  all  our  towns  and 
villages,  there  was  contentment 
plenty  of  work,  good  wages,  an 
ardent  loyalty  to  the  crown  and  the 
altar,  and,  except  with  the  class  of 
annuitants — neither  then  nor  now 
considerable — abundance  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  In  like  manner,  our 
reminiscences  of  peace  ahd  low  prices 
recall  times  of  trouble,  and  anxiety, 
and  much  suffering.  Still  the  idea^ 
which  is  novel  to  us,  mav  be  a  goba 
one,  neverthdess ;  and  if  some  new 
method  of  demonstrating  its  sound- 
ness be  discovered,  we  shall  bid  Grod 
speed  to  its  developement  by  whom- 
soever the  task  of  working  it  out  may 
be  undertaken. 


opening  new  markets  for  our  manu- 
factures  abroad,  shall  lay  the  axe  to 
the  root  of  the  social  arrangements 
which  are  connected  with  our  holiest 
affections  at  home.  We  will  never 
consent  to  the  eradication  of  the 
aristocratic  principle  from  the  Eng- 
lish constitution,  nor  sanction  any 
measures  which  appear  to  have  a 
tendency  in  that  direction.  Where- 
fore, if  Sir  Robert  PeeFs  plan  do 
not  include  a  just  and  ample  com- 
pensation for  the  immediate  losses 
which  a  total  repeal  of  the  Ck)rn- 
lawt  must  necessarily  inflict,  at  the 
outset,  upon  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England,  we  shall  resist  it,  and 
denounce  it  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
our  power,  because  we  can  r^ard  it 
only  as  the  first  decisive  step  towards 
the  depths  of  democracy,  whither  we 
shall  not  willingly  be  carried.  In 
like  manner,  we  must  object  to 
any  settlement  of  the  corn  or  any 
omr  law,  which  shall  take  away  a 
portion,  be  it  ever  so  small,  from 
the  already  inadequate  incomes  of 
the  clergy.  The  Tithe -commuta- 
tion act,  to  which,  be  it  remem- 
bered, the  clergy  were  not  con- 
senting, and  in  the  concoction  of 
which  ihe^  were  never  consulted,  not 
only  depnved  the  tithe-o^vners  of  a 
property  improvable  and  improving 
m>m  year  to  year,  but  fixed  the 
amount  of  money -payment  which 
each  impropriator  was  to  receive  ac- 
cording to  tne  average  price  of  wheat 
in  the  market.  Now  it  is  manifest, 
that  if  the  price  of  wheat  be  lowered 
to  the  extent  which  the  Leaguers 
anticipate,  no  conceivable  reduction 
in  the  costs  of  the  necessaries  of  life 
will  compensate  the  clergy  for  the  loss 
which  they  must  thereby  sustain. 
Accordingfy,  unless  Sir  Robert  PeeFs 
device  imply,  that  the  clergy  shall 
by  some  means  or  other  be  protected 
wdnst  this  wrong,  it  will  outrage 
tne  first  principle  of  justice,  and  be 
by  us,  and  by  all  who  value  justice 
between  man  and  man,  resisted.  In 
a  word,  we  are  willing  to  accept 
cheap  living  provided  we  can  get  it, 


tinguish  this  country  from  all  oUierB 
in  Uie  world.  But  we  will  never  be 
parties  to  arrangements  which  shall 
threaten  to  torn  our  landed  proprie- 
tors out  of  doors,  and  to  make  d^- 
gars  both  of  the  clergy  and  the 
tenant-farmers  even  of  the  present 
generaticm. 

The  queen^s  speech  is  aa  aUe  do- 
cument. Somewhat  oracular  it  may 
be  in  many  of  its  clauses,  and  in  none 
more  so  than  in  that  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  whole  commumty 
is  at  this  moment  drawn.  We  ffo 
with  it  cordially  in  all  that  it  teDs 
regarding  potoe  or  war,  and  the  ne- 
cemy  of  beinff  prepared  for  either. 
We  are  glad,  likewise,  to  find  that 
the  system  of  open  outrage  that  has 
prevailed  of  late  in  Irelimd  is  to  be 
put  down.  But  the  clause  which  re- 
fers to  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
laws  that  regulate  commerce  and 
give  protection  to  British  industrr, 
we  do  not  pretend  to  understand; 
no,  not  after  reading  the  speech  of 
the  minister  who  concocted  it,  and 
the  answers  more  or  less  sharp  which 
were  provoked  by  it.  Before  we 
come  again  into  the  presence  of  our 
readers,  both  they  and  we  will  know 
better  what  all  parties  be  about. 
And  they  may  rely  upon  it  that  we 
shall  take  our  places  where  truth, 
and  honour,  and  good  policy,  seem 
to  dictate;  for  it  is  by  the  truth 
and  honesty  of  his  purposes  that  the 
policy  of  a  minister,  not  less  than  ' 
the  character  of  a  private  person,  is 
to  be  tried. 

Since  the  preceding  went  to  press, 
Sir  Robert  reel  has  made  his  pro- 
mised announcement.  It  is  obvious 
that  we  have  neither  space  nor  time 
to  give  to  so  grave  a  matter  the 
notice  which  it  deserves;  and  we 
shall,  therefore,  decline  enterinff  at 
all  into  the  many  questions  which 
are  stirred  bv  it.  But  this  much  of 
credit  we  will  give  to  the  minister's  ^ 
speech,  that  it  is  the  boldest  that 
was  ever  uttered  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  What  we  ourselves  think 
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tJpoH  a  certain  day  in  the  year  of 
which  we  have  so  recently  taken 
leave,  known  in  the  almanacks  as 
tbe  year  of  grace  1845,  a  gentleman 
TO  travellii^  to  Oxford  by  the  Great 
Western.  He  occupied  a  seat  in  one 
of  those  carriages  which,  by  their 
peculiar  division  into  compartments, 
two  four-in- side  post  coaches, — sepa- 
rated by  a  window  and  door, — im- 
inediately  suggest  to  an  academic 
observer  the  appropriate  designation 
of  a  «  Double-First."  He  had  not 
glided  many  miles  along  that  agree- 
able thoroughfare  to  the  west  of  Eng- 
land, before  a  casual  remark  from  a 
stranger,  who  had  the  advantage  of 
l)eing  placed  opposite  to  him,  intro- 
duced a  dialogue  upon  the  current 
toiHcs  of  the  hour.  There  is  no  spot 
iu  which  "  news,  the  manna  of  a  day," 
descends  in  so  refreshing  a  shower, 
as  over  these  iron  ways.  Even 
raillery  itself  may  be  endured  by 
rail.  Under  such  curcumstances,  how- 
ever, conversation  exercises  a  very 
stimmary  jurisdiction ;  the  claims  of 
public  candidates  arc  despatched  with 
the  speed  of  emulation ;  and 
Srkht  and  Bolingbroke  are  treated 
^  equal  freedom.  The  dialogue 
on  this  memorable  day,  which  we 
we  thus  committing  to  history,  pos- 
sc>6ed  something  of  the  same  auto- 
cratical character.  By  a  natural 
tnuiation  firom  the  Pope  to  Dr.  Pusey, 
tne  name  of  Mr.  Newman  came  up, 
—his  opinions,  his  talents,  his  ho- 
nesty.   For  my  part,"  said  the  tra- 
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veller,  kindling  with  his  subject,  and 
looking  his  vis'd-vis  full  in  the  face, 
**  I  have  always  believed  ^Ir.  New- 
man to  be  a  Jesuit  in  disguise." 
TVTiat  answer  the  ms-d'Vts  may  have 
returned  to  this  startling  declaration, 
— whether,  arguing  from  what  had 
been,  he  might  have  admitted  that 
such  things  may  be  again,^or  whe- 
ther he  would  have  sunk  into  the 
comer,  overpowered  by  horror  and 
heresy, — we  shall  never  have  the 
happy  privilege  of  knowing,  or  of 
informing  our  readers;  for,  at  the 
same  instant,  a  face  which  concen- 
trated the  chapel  and  monastery  at 
Littlemore  into  the  opposite  glass, 
was  slowly  and  solemnly  projected 
through  the  open  window  of  the 
"  double,"  and  a  particularly  soft  and 
distinct  voice  uttered  these  thrilling 
accents :  "  I  would  have  you,  sir, 
to  be  cautious  what  you  are  saying, 
for  there  is  somebody  in  this  carriage 
whom  you  may  not  like  to  hear 
you."  The  sound  ceased,  and  the 
apparition  vanished,  leaving  the  in- 
haoitants  of  the  other  double  in  a 
shudder  of  amazement  and  awe,  which 
might  have  been  felt  by  that  Homeric 
gentleman,  whose  curtains  were  so 
nercely  drawn  at  night,  a  great  many 
hundred  years  ago.  But  our  pen  is 
unequal  to  the  effort  of  pamting 
the  scene. 

Such  is  the  true  story  of  a 
journey  to  Oxford,  the  accuracy  of 
whi(^  we  have  the  strongest  reason 
to  be  sure  of,  tind  which.4*ar  sur,- 
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passes  in  interest  Pope*s  narratiyc  of 
a  visit  to  the  same  university  in  the 
company  of  Lintot.  The  only  simi- 
lar occurrence,  we  remember,  that 
can  by  any  possibility  be  related  in 
the  same  paragraph,  is  one  recorded 
by  Byron,  and  referring  to  his  own 
appearance  in  type  with  Mr.  Rc^rs, 
when  Larry  ana  Jacky  solicitea  the 
public  suffrages  together.  A  gentle- 
man in  the  Brighton  coach,  having 
been  engaged  in  the  perusal  of  the 
book,  laid  it  down,  when  it  was  taken 
up  by  a  fellow-passenger,  who  in- 
quired the  name  of  the  author. 
"  There  are  two,"  was  the  mysterious 
reply.  Ay,  ay,  a  joint  concern,  I 
suppose,  summut  like  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins."  The  possessor  of  the  vol- 
ume was  a  f  riena  of  the  poets. 

The  scene  in  the  Double-First  re- 
turned vividly  to  our  memory,  when 
the  recent  publication  ofMr.  Newman 
announced  his  descent  into  Popery. 
Could  it  be  possible  ?  Was  he  a  Je- 
suit after  all  ?  Had  he  remained  in 
the  fortress  long  enough  to  under- 
mine the  ramparts,  and  poison  the 
water-8i)ring8  ?  Had  he  conciliated 
the  garrison,  only  to  betray  it  ?  Had 
he  now  gone  over  to  the  enemy,  with 
all  the  advantages  of  a  comrade  and 
all  the  malice  of  a  deserter  ?  Had 
he  made  himself  so  familiar  with  the 
battlements  of  our  church,  only  to 
lead  the  storming  party  of  her  as- 
sailants? While  these  questions  kept 
thronging  to  our  lips,  the  observa- 
tion of  a  contemporary  came  under 
our  eyes.  He  concludes  some  gene- 
ral remarks  on  the  degrees  of  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  the  author  himself 
"by  alluding  to  one  strange,  inex- 
plicable, moral  phenomenon,  which 
to  Englishmen  at  least  must  wear 
on  appearance  so  unsatisfactory,  as 
to  supersede  much  fbrther  examina- 
tion. The  present  volume  is  a  very 
elaborate,  studied  work,  ftill  of  re- 
search, bearing  proofs  of  long  pre- 
TOration;  the  result  of  matured 
thought ;  the  conclusions  of  a  course 
of  reasoning  which  can  now  be  traced 
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Newman  been?  In  whatname,  audio 
what  authority,  has  he  been  teaching 
the  children  of  the  English  church, 
if  not  by  his  voice  in  the  pulj^t,  at 
least  by  private  communication,  and  \ 
by  his  previously  published  works  ? 
His  sermons  have  been  read  as  those 
of  a  minister  of  the  Church,  even 
those  which  contained  the  germs  of 
the  poison  which  he  is  now  openly 
administering  to  the  Church.  His 
reasonings  have  been  listened  to, 
have  been  permitted  to  find  access  to 
minds,  from  which  they  would  have 
been  anxiously  excluded  under  the 
present  tiUe." 

These  comments,  be  it  remem- 
bered, come  from  no  semi-Dissenter, 
with  whom  St.  FauFs  and  the 
Wei^  House  are  equally  sacred, 
and  Binney  and  Barrow  co-efficient 
authorities.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  the  sentunents  of  one  of  the  re- 
presentatives of  that  large  body  in 
the  Church  of  England,  who  think 
that  her  orders  are  apostolical,  and 
that  her  Halls  and  Beveridges  knew 
something  of  the  Fathers ;  wlio,  with 
Hooker,  can  revere  her  m^estic 
polity;  and  with  Horsley,  rerase  to 
be  S(»red  by  the  bugbear  of  purga- 
tory ;  who,  with  the  greatest  men  of 
the  brightest  times,  believe  nothing 
to  be  holy  which  is  not  honest ;  and 
scorn  to  acknowledge  any  devo- 
tion to  be  profitable  or  sincere  which 
grows  only  in  the  dark,  and  is  fed 
only  by  deception.  Mr.  Newman 
would  nave  us  to  believe  that  his 
conversion  rushed  upon  him  with  an 
irresistible  impetus,  while  he  was 
descending  these  inclined  planes  of 
developement.  But  no,  we  are  wrong. 
It  was  not  until  type  had  imparted 
to  his  arguments  tliat  clear  symmetiy, 
by  whicn  they  are  recommended  to 
the  general  r^er,  that  the  blaze  of 
conviction  burst  full  upon  his  eyes. 
Not  by  his  own,  but  his  printer's 
proofs,  was  the  change  to  be  effected. 
"  When  he  had  got  some  way  in  the 
printing,  he  recognised  in  himself  a 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  con- 
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ifif  accustoiiied  to  ny  that  he  read  in 
Liry  what  another  could  not,  and  that 
Fmtarch  read  there  what  he  did  not. 
Inlike  manner,  Bolingbroke  confeaed 
of  hinuel^  that  he  had  read  at  filly 
what  he  nerer  could  find  in  the  same 
book  at  twenty-five.  This  we  can 
easily  comprehend ;  for  not  only  does 
the  intellectual  eye-sight  reflect  its 
own  colours  upon  the  object,  but  its 
vigoor  and  penetration  vary  with 
coBditi(m8  of  the  moral  health.  But 
Mr.  Newman  comes  within  neither 
exemption.  If  the  theorv  of  deve- 
Iq)ement  made  him  a  Romanist,  it 
would  have  made  him  one  in  its 
working.*  No ;  the  solution  of  the 
mystery  is  to  be  sought  uid  found 
in  the  book  itself.  The  author  has 
ftimifihed  the  key  to  the  problem. 
At  the  end  of  the  introduction  the 
inquirer  will  find  this  sentence,  It 
would  be  the  work  of  a  life  to  apply 
the  theory  of  dev^opements  so  care- 
trilly  to  the  writings  of  the  fathers 
sod  the  history  of  controversies  and 
councils,  as  thereby  to  vindicate  the 
reascmablenesB  of  every  decree  of 
Some ;  much  less  can  such  an  un- 
dertaking be  imagined  by  one  who 
ul  th£  middls  ov  his  bats  is  be- 
ghhikq  ufb  again.** 
Weentreatour  readers  to  mark  these 
words.  Where  do  they  occur  ?  Not 
in  the  preface,  not  in  the  postscript, 
not  even  at  the  close  of  the  volume, 
where  the  faint  ray  of  Roman  Catho- 
lic sonriae  may  be  supposed  to  have 
broken  upon  the  pilgrim,  then  as- 
oea^ngv  ^  wearisome  a  jour- 
ae]^,  into  the  sweet  garden  and  para- 
^inacal  atmosphere  of  indulgences 
and  image- wonhip.  In  none  of  those 
poHtions  will  this  declaration  be  dis- 
covered. It  stands  in  the  beginning 
of  the  Erny,  and  that  essay,  which 
the  writer  commenced  and  finished 
according  to  his  own  assurance,  while 
beloDgiDg  to  the  Church  of  England. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  here ;  the 
loeaniDg  of  the  passage  is  distinct 
and  positive.  To  become  a  Romanist 


is  Uterally  to  begin  life  again;  to 
b^gin  it  with  a  desecrated  fiaptism, 
ana  an  inheritance  of  imposture. 
What  shall  we  say,  then,  to  Mr. 
Newman^s  assertion,  that  "his  first 
act  on  his  own  conversion  was  to  offer 
his  Work  for  revision  to  the  proper 
authorities;  but  the  offer  was  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  it  was 
written,  and  piurtly  printed,  before 
he  was  a  Catholic,  and  that  it  would 
come  before  the  reader  in  a  more 
persuasive  form,  if  he  read  it  as  the 
author  wrote  it  ?"  We  repeat,— what 
shall  we  say  ?  What  can  we  say,  but 
that  the  author  has  been  committing 
a  fraud  upon  his  reader,  and  per- 
haps upon  himself?  When  he  wrote 
the  first  page  of  this  essav  on  deve- 
lopement,  he  was  as  much  an  alien 
from  the  English  communion  as  he 
is  at  the  present  moment.  He  held, 
indeed,  nothing  of  hers,  except  her 
Fellowship.  He  may  not  have  been 
a  Romanist,  but  only  a  sceptic. 
"  Possibly,"  writes  Bishop  Taylor  in 
his  inscription  of  the  Oreat  Exemplar 
to  Hatton,  "  two  or  three  weak  or 
interested,  fantastic  and  easy  un- 
derstandings, pass  from  church  to 
churdi  upon  grounds  as  weak  as 
those  for  which  formerly  they  did 
dissent ;  and  the  same  arguments  are 
good,  or  bad,  as  exterior  accidents^ 
or  interior  a^^tites,  shall  deter- 
mine.** In  attributing  this  fantastic 
temperament  to  Mr.  Newman,  we 
are  not  unsupported  by  the  highest 
authority  in  tnat  splenaid  city  which 
he  has  so  long  troubled  and  miected. 
Bishop  WHberforce  was  not  afraid 
to  denounce  him,  even  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Christ  Church,  as  having 
been  borne  upon  the  wings  of  an 
unbounded  scepticism  into  the  bosom 
of  an  unfathomable  superstition.  Mr. 
Newman  does  not  hesitate  to  confess, 
that  between  Popery  and  infidelity 
is  the  only  choice ;  orawn  gradually 
to  the  grassy  margin  of  the  precipice, 
he  may  have  felt  the  impulse,  so 
common  to  those  who  gaze  down 


*  "  If,  then,  I  am  asked.  What  I  believe  to  be  the  principal  evil  of  the  iystem 
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into  an  abyss,  to  plunse  into  it; 
but,  scared  back  again  by  the  ap- 
palling darkness  beneath,  ne  caught 
at  Romanism.  Will  it  hold  him? 
We  doubt  it.  For  what  Romanism 
is  it,  which  this  unhappy  person  has 
grasped  in  his  plunge,  and  now  seeks 
to  recommend  openly  to  the  hopeful 
youth  of  England  ?  Is  it  that  Ro- 
manism which  strikes  out  its  roots 
into  the  early  seed-land  of  Christen- 
dom ;  and  whose  boughs  have  truly 
sheltered  some  of  the  noblest  spirits 
who  fought,  or  perished,  for  patriot- 
ism or  virtue  ?  Is  it  the  system  of 
faith  that  sweetened  the  temper  of 
Fbher,  or  endears  to  the  affection 
of  all  time  the  beautiful  piety  of 
More?  which  woke  the  eloquence 
of  Bossuet,  and  wasted  the  bloom 
from  the  cheek  of  Pascal?  It  is 
none  of  these.  It  is  German  infi- 
delity communicated  in  the  music 
and  perfume  of  St.  Peter's;— it  is 
Strauss  in  the  garment  and  rope  of 
the  Franciscan.  It  is  a  system  which 
offers  no  insurmountable  difficulty 
to  the  producer,  because,  in  the  wordjs 
of  Horsley,  it  is  a  system  of  his  own 
making. 

These  complaints  are  uttered  in  no 
bitterness  of  controversy.  We  write 
them  with  sorrow  and  pain,  though 
the  vehemence  of  Pascal  might  well 
be  pardoned,  when  Escobar  is  alive 
again.  We  know  how  admirably  it 
has  been  said  by  Donne,  that  wnen 
(rod  gave  a  flaming  sword  to  cherubims 
in  Paradise,  they  guarded  the  place, 
but  the  sword  killed  none,  wounded 
none ;  and  that,  in  like  manner,  God 
gives  to  his  servants  zeal  to  ^ard 
their  station  and  integrity  of  rehgion, 
but  not  to  wound  or  deface  any  man. 
May  we  never  forget  the  allegory 
and  its  lesson !  Let  every  avaikble 
apology  be  tendered  for  one,  who 
maniicsts  so  little  dLtposition  to  apo- 
logise for  himself.  No  eye  becomes 
dim  or  confused  at  once.  It  is  the 
result  of  continued  derangement  of 
the  constitution.  So  may  Mr.  New- 
man have  weakened  the  intellectual 
eyesight,  not  only  by  the  disordered 
functions  of  the  mond  frame,  but  by 
protracted  labours  in  the  dark  mines 
and  heavy  air  of  papal  theology. 
Nay,  we  will  even  give  him  Uie  ad- 
vantage of  Johnson's  remark  on 
Burnet,  and  think  that  he  has  not 
told  falsehoods  with  intention ;  but 
that  prejudice,  or  8ceptici«m,  de< 


terred  him  from  recognising  the  trntbi 
when  he  saw  it.  That  he  will  adhere 
to  his  theory  for  a  season,  now  thaife 
he  has  launched  it,  is  naturally  to  be 
expected.  The  French  essayist  had 
looked  into  the  heart,  when  he  said, 
**  Toule  opinion  est  assez  forte  potr 
sefaire  Spouser  an  prix  de  la  vie. 

It  was  one  of  tne  many  forcible 
sayings  of  Atterbury  to  his  most 
celebrated  friend,  that  he  hated  to 
see  a  book  gravely  written,  and  in 
all  the  forms  of  argumentatk>n,  that 
proves  nothing  and  says  nothing, — 
the  only  object  of  which  is  to  occa- 
sion a  general  distrust  of  our  own 
faculties,  to  unsettle  our  conclusions 
and  bewilder  our  vision,  until  the 
reader  is  driven  to  doubt  whether 
it  be  possible,  in  any  case,  to  dis- 
tinguish truth  from  falsehood,  the 
go^  from  the  evil,  the  beautiful 
from  the  coarse;  whether,  in  fact, 
the  Lutheran  be  more  a  Christian 
than  the  Arian,  Caesar  a  braver  sol- 
dier than  Horace,  or  Pope  a  nobler 
noet  than  Pomfret.  Now,  of  Mr. 
Newman's  essay,  in  whatever  degree 
the  other  objections  of  Atterbury  may 
be  able  to  attach  themselves,  it  can- 
not, with  the  slightest  show  of  jus- 
tice, be  affirmed,  that  it  says  nothing. 
Throughout  450  very  closely  print^ 
pages,  the  learning  and  ingenuity  of 
the  writer  are  kept  in  constant  mo- 
tion; and  cloud  after  cloud  of  so- 
phism is  subjected  to  the  embrace  of 
a  genius,  singularly  vigorous,  lively, 
and  productive.  That  the  offspring 
inherit  some  of  the  unsubstantiid 
elements  of  their  creation,  will  excite 
surprise  in  none  who  reflect  npon 
their  composition. 

And,  perhaps,  of  all  the  subjects 
which  the  author  endeavours  to 
molbh,  not  one  engages  so  much  of 
his  attention  as  that  religious  desig- 
nation which  is  known  as  Protestamt 
Almost  from  the  very  first  page  of 
the  book,  the  attack  upon  Protestant- 
ism b^ns.  Whatever  be  historical 
Christianity,  we  are  assured  that  it  is 
not  the  religion  of  Protestants.  Again 
(p.  6),  the  Protestant  is  said  to  be  com- 
pelled to  allow,  that  if  such  a  83rstem 
as  he  would  introduce,  "  ever  existed 
in  early  times,  it  has  been  dean  swe^ 
away  as  if  by  a  deluge,  suddenly,  si- 
lently, and  without  memorial ;  by  a 
delu^  coming  in  a  night,  and  utterly 
soaking,  rotting,  heaving  up,  and 
hurrying  off  every  vestige  of  what  i( 
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found  in  the  Chnrch."  This  is  only 
aveak  specimen  of  the  hard  things 
vbich  Protestantism  has  to  suhmit  to 
in  the  course  of  400  pages.  It  is 
qaite  melancholy  to  see  how  naked 
and  defenceless  the  objector  turns  it 
ont,  to  brave  the  hail,  and  wind,  and 
snow ;  with  not  a  shed  to  shelter  its 
penury  and  starvation,  amid  all  the 
sumptaons  architecture  of  develope- 
ment  Now,  we  wish  it  to  be  dis- 
tinctlj  understood,  that  in  using  the 
word  Protestant,  we  are  not  identify- 
ii^  onrselves  with  those  well-mean- 
ing, but  not  particularly  well-in- 
fonned  ^tlemen,  who  deliver  his- 
toiieal  mistakes,  with  such  vehement 
KfiousDess,  to  a  tumult  of  bonnets, 
or  drive  over  the  May  streams  of 
Exeter  Hall,  before  a  hurricane  of 
pocket-handkerchiefs.  We  under- 
stand the  word  in  the  sense  in  which 
Bishop  Taylor  imderstood  it,  when 
he  aflJrmed  of  the  Church  of  Eng. 
land,  that "  Catholic  is  her  name,  and 
Protestant  her  surname;*'  when,  in 
tbe  prefece  to  his  excellent  devotions 
at  Golden  Grove,  he  said,  "  Let  us 
secure  that  our  young  men  be  cood 
Chrisdans,  it  is  easy  to  make  them 
good  Protestants.'*  In  the  sense  in 
which  the  late  admirable  Mr.  Davi- 
son employed  the  word,  when  re- 
norking  of  Taylor,  that  he  had  an 
absolute  and  independent  grasp  "of 
Protestant  principles ;"  in  the  sense 
in  which  Bishop  Hall  accepted  it, 
>vhen  he  summoned  believers  in  ge- 
pend  to  have  no  peace  with  Uome; 
in  the  sense  of  our  Articles  and  our 
^l^rgy.  Catholic  is  our  name,  and 
|*rot«rtant  our  surname ;  we  acknow- 
the  Homilies  and  the  Prayer- 
«>ok,  not  the  Evangelical  Alliance 
and  Dr.  Leifchild.  And  of  the  faith 
oithis  Catholic  Protestant  Church, 
the  famous  rule  of  Yincentius  fur- 
^"Aes  a  concise  and  a  lust  interpre- 
totion;  it  holds  what  has  been  held 
^wjyt,  every  where^  arid  by  aU.  Mr. 
«ewman,  of  course,  attacking  the 
Jjlc,  because  it  confirms  the  English 
Church,  and  overthrows  the  Koman. 
He  accordingly  finds  insurmountable 
difficulties  in  rendering  it  available. 
He  formeriv  professed  a  different 
c^pnion.  He  could  once  describe  it 
M  being  not  of  a  mathematical,  or 
demonstrative,  but  of  a  moral  cha- 
'"cter;  and,  therefore,  requiring 
proctical  judgment  and  good  sense 
^Applyit  Ue  was  plain  and  forci- 


ble then,  he  is  mystical  and  weak 
now.  The  rule  of  Vincentius,  like 
every  canon  in  literature,  in  science, 
or  in  art,  demands  judgment  in  its 
employment.  Will  the  most  admir- 
able telescope  act  upon  the  landscape 
or  the  planet,  if  the  proper  elevation 
or  depression  be  not  obtained  ?  Could 
Herschell  discover  a  star,  if  Hume 
directed  the  glass  ? 

When  Goldsmith  presumed  on  one 
occasion  to  differ  from  Johnson,  he 
was  interrupted  by  this  vehement 
objurgation,  "  Nay,  sir,  why  should 
not  you  think  what  every  body  else 
thinks?"  Goldsmith  was  imconsci- 
ously  silenced  by  the  rule  of  Vincen- 
tius. Literary  nistory  swarms  with 
illustrations.  Virgil  has  been  ele- 
vated to  the  throne  of  I^tin  poetry 
by  the  acclamation  of  criticism ;  yet 
^caliger  considered  him  inferior  to 
Lucan.  Among  descriptive  poets, 
Thomson  has  been  regarded  as  the 
most  attractive,  yet  he  only  excited 
the  scorn  of  Walpole.  Lycidas  is 
the  delight  of  every  poetical  heart ; 
yet  Johnson  thought  death  in  a  sur- 
feit of  bad  taste— a  reasonable  retri- 
bution for  a  repeated  perusal .  What 
then?  Is  not  the  ^neid,  afler  all, 
the  most  precious  of  Latin  poems  ? 
and  are  not  the  Seasons  delightful 
transcripts  of  nature?  and  is  not 
Milton's  Elegy  worthy  to  be  bound 
up  with  Paradise  Lost  f  Certainly ; 
each  and  all  deserve  their  fame.  The 
rule  of  Vincentius  binds  them  to- 
gether. Always^  every  where^  and 
by  all,  their  grace,  and  fancy,  and 
truthfulness,  have  been  acKUow- 
ledged ;  and  the  corrupt  taste  of  Sca- 
liger,  the  contempt  of  Walpole,  and 
the  prejudices  of^  Johnson,  no  more 
W€»ftken  the  universal  and  potential 
reputation  of  the  authors,  than  the 
election  of  a  member  of  parliament 
is  affected,  by  the  indignant  opposi- 
tion of  those  voters  who  expected  to 
be  bribed ;  or  the  sermon  of  the 
preacher  is  shorn  of  its  eloquence 
by  the  disapproval  of  the  beadle, 
who  received  notice  in  the  morning 
to  relinquish  his  hat. 

Now,  in  despite  of  all  the  vehe- 
ment arguments,  with  which  the  Ro- 
man besiegers  seek  to  beat  down  this 
admirable  breast-work  of  Catholic- 
Protestantism,  we  entertain  no  doubt 
whatever  of  its  capacity  of  resist- 
ance and  permanence.  Of  those  great 
central  doctrines  which  our  Church 
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holds  and  teaches,  we  affirm,  without 
hesitation,  that  they  have  been  held 
always,  every  where,  and  by  all. 
Bemembering  Mr.  Newman's  o\m 
caution,  that  this  rule  is  not  demon- 
strative or  mathematical,  but  moral, 
and  therefore  requiring  discrimina- 
tion and  good  sense  in  its  application, 
we  trace  up  to  immediate  contact 
with  the  Apostles  and  earliest  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Faith,  our  orders  of 
ministers,  our  discipline  and  unity, 
our  form  of  worship,  our  doctrines 
and  creeds.  We  prove  that  the  Eng- 
lish, like  the  primitive,  is  a  Trini- 
tarian Church.  The  corrupted  Nature 
of  man,  the  new  life  of  Regeneration, 
its  communication  in  Baptism,  sacra- 
mental Grace,  justification  by  Faith, 
the  omnipotence  of  the  Cross,  thesanc- 
tification  by  the, Spirit; — these  are 
central  doctrines,  and  orbs  of  glory 
diffusing  light  and  warmth  over  the 
entire  system  of  the  Gospel,  which 
our  Church  teaches;  and  not  only 
teaches,  but  follows  back  through 
the  fathers  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond centuries,  and  asserts  to  have 
had  fVom  the  bcnnnin^  an  universal 
admission ;  to  have  been  received 
always,  every  where,  and  by  all.  And 
we  consider  the  rule  of  v  incentius, 
thus  applied,  to  be  no  more  mutilated 
hy  heresy  here,  or  scepticism  there, 
than  we  admit  the  genius  of  Virgil 
to  be  humbled  by  the  preference  of 
Scaliger,  or  the  music  of  Milton  to 
be  jarred  out  of  tune  by  the  growl 
of  Johnson. 

But  it  does  not  answer  the  Ro- 
manising mission  of  Mr.  Newman 
to  admit  the  completeness  of  Re- 
velation. **  As  to  Christianity,  con- 
sidering the  unsystematic  character 
of  its  inspired  documents,  and  the 
all  but  silence  of  contemporary  his- 
tory, if  we  attempt  to  determme  its 
one  original  profession,  undertaking, 
or  announcement,  we  shall  be  re- 
duced to  those  eclectic  and  arbitrary 
decisions  which  have  in  all  ages  been 
80  common."*  Gibbon  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  with  this  writer;  and  if  we 
rightly  remember,  he  calls  him  our 
only  Church  historian;  but  really 
this  sneer  at  the  Gospel  is  almost  too 
plain.  The  philosopner  of  Lausanne 
would  have  shaped  it  into  a  more 
harmonious  sentence  of  mystery. 
Of  course  it  will  startle  ordinary 


Christians,  to  be  told  that  the 
one  original  profession,  undertak- 
ing, or  announcement  of  their  holy 
Faith,  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
any  direct  or  internal  testimony. 
The  Bible  is  to  be  a  blank,  until  it 
has  been  illuminated  into  a  missal ; 
the  form  of  godliness  is  a  mutilation 
and  a  wreck,  until  it  has  been  mould- 
ed into  symmetry  by  the  artistical 
handicraft  of  Councils ;  the  Croes 
and  Expiation,  the  Resiirrection  and 
Beatification,  the  Life  of  Probation, 
and  the  Season  of  Judgment; — ^no- 
thing is  clear;  every  thing  is  con- 
fused. Religion  is  lifeless,  the  Gos- 
pel is  a  chaos ;  and  our  single  method 
of  interpreting  the  Epistle  of  St 
Peter  is  by  tne  paraphrase  of  his 
Successor ;  and  the  Vatican  contains 
the  only  serviceable  key  to  the 
cypher  of  St.  John. 

But  if  that  numerous  class  who, 
imfavoured  by  the  visions  of  Mr. 
Newman,  are  called  by  him  ordi- 
nary Christians,"  continue  to  inquire 
how  it  is  that  inspired  documents, 
such  as  the  Holy  Scriptures,  do  not 
at  once  determine  a  doctrine  without 
further  trouble,  their  scruples  are 
thus  removed : — 

"  They  were  intended  to  create  an 
idea,  and  that  idea  is  not  in  the  aacred 
text,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  and 
the  question  is,  whether  that  idea  is  com- 
municated to  him,  in  its  completeness 
and  minute  aocuracv,  on  its  first  appre- 
heosibii,  or  ezpanda  in  his  heart  and 
intellect,  and  comes  to  perfection  ia  ths 
course  of  time*  Nor  could  it  be  titln 
taioed,  without  eitravagance,  that  the 
letter  of  the  New  Testament,  or  of  any 
assignable  number  of  books,  compriaes 
a  delineation  of  all  possible  forms  which 
a  dirine  messaee  wul  assume  when  sub- 
mitted to  a  multitnde  of  minds." 

Now  we  say  nothing  here  of  the 
frame  of  thought  that  could  venture 
to  classify  Christianity  among  the 
fine  arts,  and  try  its  Author  by  the 
rules  of  criticism.  The  impiety  is 
not  ours,  we  have  only  to  expose  its 
fraud.  Of  the  gradual  growth  and 
expansion  of  religious  truths  on  a 
mind  disposed  by  God's  grace  to 
receive,  and  by  God's  blessing  to 
mature  them,  no  person  will  presume 
to  express  a  doubt.  Nay,  rather 
every  tongue  will  join  in  proclaiming 


•  Essay  on  Derelopement,  p,  66.  rf^n,n]o 
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the  j<)ylU  reality.  In  hours  of  lone- 
liooB  and  snfrering,  in  yigils  of 
acknesB  or  sorrow,  in  the  desolation 
of  distant  lands  and  amid  the  ahan- 

I  dcHunent  or  ruin  of  whatever  is  dear 
and  preeious  to  the  heart— oh !  then 
it  ii  that  the  promises  of  the  Gospel, 
and  the  consolatioin  of  Faith,  and 
the  bepes  of  Apostles,  return  upon 
tbe  heart  with  light,  and  hloom,  and 
&manc7,  and  strength,  of  which  it 
baa  hitherto  been  unconscious. 
EreiT  declaration  of  a  Prophet,  every 
recollection  of  an  Evangelist,  every 
song  of  a  Psalmist,  seems  to  expand 
sod  brighten  into  new  revelations  of 
lorelinoB,  <tf  joyfnlness,  and  of  ^ra- 
titnde.  Before  the  earnest,  lingermg, 
bdievii^  eye  of  the  lowly  and  sincere 
^Kiple,  every  jewel  in  the  breast- 
plate of  RignteoTisness  appears  to 
gtre  an  answer  in  hues  of  lustre, 
beanty,  and  fulness,  never  revealed 

I  befine. 

I  If  you  call  these  clearer  views  of 
truth  by  the  name  of  developemenU, 
we  ahalf  not  litigate  the  question. 

Again,  the  whme  Providential  inter- 
eonrse  of  the  Divine  Founder  with  his 
cborch  has  partaken  of  a  progressive 
cbaracter,  and  has  been  so  regarded 
bjtbe  greatest  theolo^ans  of  ancient 
and  modem  times.   But  not  to  go 
beyond  our  own  vineyard,  we  find 
one  of  its  skilfulest  dr^sers  speaking 
I     of  tbe  Hebrew  people  as  receiving 
tbe  teaching  of  holy  truth  in  single 
,     nya;  and  comparing  the  spirit  of 
BMoHfestation  that  was  given  to  them 
to  the  germ  of  a  vine  or  the  bud  of 
arose ;  ^j)lain  indices  and  significa- 
!     tions  of  life,  and  principles  of  juice 
j     and  sweetness,  but  yet  scarce  out  of 
I     the  doors  of  their  causes."*  In  the 
iniancy  of  sacred  knowledge  they 
received  only  slight  rudiments  of 
spiritual  instruction,  and  were  put 
into  tbe  catechism  of  religion. 

Bat  as  years  after  years  rolled  on, 
and  tbe  Divine  Presence  made  that 
Hebrew  people  a  lighted  temple  in 


claimed,  presented  a  fhmt  ''not 
merelv  to  the  lies  of  their  own  day, 
but  of  every  later  age  as  well."  The 
Bible  was  not  to  pass  through  con- 
tinual revisions,  and  keep  for  ever 
reappearing  with  emendations  and  a 
new  title-page.  It  was  printed  for 
ever  in  those  types  which  the  Author 
had  chosen ;  and  it  was  endowed  with 
the  capacity  of  adapting  its  lessons 
to  every  variation  of  temperament, 
of  intelfect,  and  of  climate.  Simple 
with  the  simple,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
to  be  mighty  with  the  powerful; 
stooping  to  the  humblest,  and  tower- 
ing above  the  proudest ;  fiill  of  meek- 
ness and  forbearance  in  the  cottages 
of  the  poor,  and  by  the  pillow  of  the 
penitent ;  but  where  the  strong  man 
of  sin  keeps  his  goods,  desoendmg  to 
the  pillage,  the  strongest  of  the 
strong ;  and,  as  it  has  ever  been,  so 
will  it  always  be.  We  have  entire 
confidence  tnat  Truth  will  remain, 
in  the  language  of  Bacon,  "  a  hill 
not  to  be  commanded;**  and  that 
those  Scriptures,  which  are  Scrip- 
tures of  venr  truth,  shall  shew 
themselves  a  hill  which  shall  never 
be  commanded,  but  rather  itself  com- 
manding all  other  heights  and  emi- 
nences of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
world ;  and  tne  thought  of  Bacon 
had  been  taken  up  or  reborn  by  one 
who  lived  among  the  noblest  of 
English  heroes  in  all  the  chivalrous 
wanare  and  exploits  of  genius.  He, 
too,  looked  upon  the  rable  as  con- 
taining passages  which,  almost  desti- 
tute of  immediate  application  to  a 
present,  might  be  intended,  by  a  Pro- 
vidential foresight,  to  expand  into 
wisdom  and  admonition  for  a  fbture, 
age.  We  aUude  to  that  great  vir- 
tuoso, as  Evelyn  called  him,  Robert 
Boyle.  However  deep  science  may 
dig  her  mines  into  the  mysteries  of 
the  universe,  and  bring  up  tl^  wis- 
dom of  her  subterranean  discoveries ; 
however  she  may  educate  the  ele- 
ments into  submission  to  her  service, 
anil  wrest  from  them  secrets  service- 
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io^  with  thdr  growth,  strengthening 
with  their  strength.  Mature  in  the 
infancy  and  vigour,  and  not  old  in 
the  decrepitude  and  death  of  Time. 
Yes,  however  unpleasing  such  doc- 
trine may  be  to  the  younff  and  in- 
trepid followers  of  Mr.  Newman, 
either  halting  at  Bomanism,  or  pre- 
cipitated, by  so  many  daring  plunges, 
into  infidehty : — 

"  Purpurei  cristis  juvenes,  auroque 
corusci 

we  cannot  cease  to  utter  the  same 
declaration,  and  to  affirm  that,  as  at 
the  beginning,  so  at  the  end,  the 
Grospel  will  continue  to  be  in  ad- 
vance of  the  age ;  a  science  always 
being  learned  and  never  acquired; 
perpetually  opening  new  wondere, 
which  also  unfold  mto  other  mani- 
festations. But  it  is  a  peculiarity  of 
idl  these,  that  they  send  back  the 
beholder  to  the  elements;  always 
going  fonvard,  he  is  always  goinff 
backward ;  and,  therefore,  we  think 
the  preacher  did  well  in  asserting, 
that 

**  There  is  a  sense  in  u  hich  there  U 
no  getting  bejond  the  alphabet  of  Christ- 
ianity ;  that  alphabet  will  always  be  be- 
yond us  ;  any  one  of  its  letters  being,  as 
a  mighty  hieroglyphic,  which  the  prayer* 
ful  student  may  partially  decipher,  but 
the  more  accomplished  scholar  never 
thoroughly  expound.  •  *  •  The 
heights  and  depths  of  Christian  doctrine 
are  but  the  first  elements  expanded  :  the 
simple  truths  are  the  germs  of  the  mys- 
terious  ;  and  it  is  the  little  cloud  which 
at  length  spreads,  like  that  seen  by  the 
ProphetV  servant,  into  on  impenetrable 
vast,  though  only  that  it  may  refresh  and 
fertilise  the  earth.*'  * 

Nor  will  the  following  remarks 
upon  this  most  interesting  subject 
be  read  without  gratification  and 
improvement;  they  occur  in  the 
recent  very  eloquent  Ilulsean  Lec- 
tures of  Mr.  Trench : — 

"  Now,  doubtless,  there  is  a  true  idea 
of  Scriptural  developements,  which  has 
always  been  recognised,  to  which  the 
great  fathers  of  the  Church  hare  set 
their  seal,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  Church, 
informed  and  Quickened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  more  and  more  discovers  what  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  given  her ;  but  it  is  not 
this,  that  she  unfolds  by  an  independent 


power  any  thing  further  therefrom.  She 
has  always  possessed  what  she  now  pos- 
sesses of  doctrine  and  truth,  only  not 
always  with  the  same  distinctness  of 
consciousness.  She  has  not  added  to 
her  wealth,  but  she  has  become  more  and 
more  aware  of  that  wealth  ;  her  dowry 
has  remained  always  the  same,  but  that 
dowry  was  so  rich  and  so  rare,  that  only 
little  by  little  she  has  counted  over  and 
taken  inventory  and  stock  of  her  jewels. 
She  has  consolidated  her  doctrine,  com- 
pelled thereto  by  the  provocation  of  ene- 
mies, or  induced  to  it  by  the  growing 
sense  of  her  own  needs.  She  has  brought 
together  utterances  in  Holy  Writ,  and 
those  which  apart  were  comparatively 
barren,  when  thus  married,  when  each 
had  thus  found  its  complement  in  the 
other,  have  been  fruitful  to  her.  Those 
which  apart  meant  little  to  her,  hare  been 
seen  to  mean  much  when  thus  brought 
together  and  read  each  by  the  light  of  the 
other;  and  in  these  senses  she  has  en- 
larged  her  dominion,  while  her  dominion 
has  become  larger  to  her.    •     *  • 

**  We  do  not  object  to,  rather  we  fully 
acknowledge,  the  theory  of  the  develope- 
raent  of  religious  Truth  so  stated.  We 
no  more  object  than  we  do  to  a  Nicene 
Creed  following  up  and  enlarging  an 
Apostolic,  which  rather  we  gladly  and 
thankfully  receive  as  a  rich  addition  to 
our  heritage.  But  that  Nicene  Creed,  in 
the  same  manner,  contains  no  new  truths 
which  tiiu  Church  has  added  to  her  stock 
since  the  earlier  was  composed,  ihouzh 
it  may  be  some  which  she  has  brought 
out  with  more  distinctness  to  herself  and 
to  her  children,  aa  it  contains  broader 
and  more  accurately  guarded  statements 
of  the  old.  But  the  essential  in  this  pro- 
gress of  truth  is,  that  the  latter  is  alwajrs 
as  truly  found  in  Scripture  as  the  earlier, 
— not  as  easy  to  discorer,  but,  when 
discovered,  as  much  carrying  with  it  its 
own  evidence ;  and  then,  not  in  some 
obscure  hint  and  germ,  putting  one  in 
mind  of  an  inverted  pyramid,  so  small 
the  foundation,  so  vast  and  overshadow- 
ing the  superstructure.'*  t 

Such  a  theory  of  developement  all 
men  must  acknowledge.  What,  in 
truth,  is  the  fruit  of  teamed  investi- 
pition  and  hallowed  meditation  dur- 
ing a  period  of  1500  years — the  gold 
of  the  fathers,  the  costly  wisdom  of 
English  eloquence  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  saga- 
cious scrutiny  of  criticism,  ancient 
and  modem — what  is  it  all,  but  the 
exposition  of  Scripture  truth  P  Thus 


*  Mr.  Melvill,  Sermom  on  thg  Lett  Prominent  Faett  rf  Scriptun, 
t  Trench's  Hulsean  Lectures,  p.  97.   1846.  Parker. 
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PearB0ii*8  fllnstration  of  the  Creed 
and  Vdley's  history  of  St.  Paul  are 
both  developementB,  and  they  are  so 
because  they  bring  prominently  out 
into  the  ^^aze  of  men  facts  and  doc- 
trines which  really  do  exist,  and  re- 
quire only  combination  and  induction 
to  give  them  irresistible  force  and 
impression.  It  is  auite  different  with 
the  pretended  cievelopements  of 
Popery.  When  these  are  not  cor- 
ruptkms,  they  are  certainly  inven- 
tions; when  they  are  not  distortions 
of  the  tree,  they  are  grafts  into  it. 
The  worship  of  the  "Virgin  Mary  is 
not  only  unsanctioned  by  every 
passage  of  the  New  Testament,  but 
the  impious  probability  of  such  an 
event  seems  never  to  have  presented 
itself  to  the  minds  of  the  Evangelists. 
It  was,  however,  very  important  to 
discover  some  scriptural  countenance 
for  the  key-stone  of  the  Romish 
superstition.  Accordingly,  Mr.  New- 
man assumed  the  cid^  to  be  a  true 
developement  of  an  incident  at  the 
marriage  at  Cana.  In  his  latest  work 
he  takes  this  for  granted;  his  in- 
genious proof  of  it  had  been  pre- 
viously given  in  the  sermons  on  sub- 
jects of  the  day,  in  which  the  mera- 
oers  of  a  Protestant  university  were 
taught,  by  a  clergyman  of  a  Pro- 
testant Church,  to  perceive  "  the  pre' 
tent  influence  and  power  of  the  mother 
of  Chdr  But  hear  the  interpreta- 
tion. "Observe,  He  said  to  His 
mother,  *  What  have  I  to  do  with 
thee?  Mine  hour  is  not  come.* 
Perhaps  this  implies,  that  when  His 
hour  was  come,  then  He  would  have 
to  do  with  her  again  as  before ;  and 
such  really  seems  to  be  the  meaning 
of  the  passage."  And  such  daring 
travestie  of  the  inspired  narrative 
WIS  suffered  to  pass  without  rebuke 
in  the  home  of  sound  learning  and 
religious  education,  where  Hammond 
mecutated  and  Usher  preached ! 

But  Mr.  Newman  shall  state,  in 
his  own  words,  the  nature  of  this 
developing  theory,  which  is  to  ac- 
complish what  erudition  and  elo- 
Quence  have  hitherto  failed  in  per- 
forming, and  shew  that  Homanism  is 
in  harmony  with  Revelation.  His 
essay  is  directed,  as  we  are  told,  to- 
wards the  solution — 

'*  Of  the  difficulty  which  lies  in  the 
waj  of  using  the  testimonj  of  our  mott 
natural  informant  oonoemtng  the  doctrine 
and  worship  of  Christianity;  viz.,  the 


history  of  1800  jetrs.  The  Tiew  on 
which  it  is  written  has  at  all  times,  per- 
haps, been  implicitly  adopted  by  theo- 
logian!, and,  I  believe,  has  been  recently 
illustrated  by  several  distinguished 
writers  of  the  Continent,  such  as  De 
Maistre  and  Mohler;  tiz.,  that  the  in. 
crease  and  expansion  of  the  Christian 
Creed  Ritual,  and  the  variations  that 
have  attended  the  process  in  the  case  of 
individual  writers  and  churches,  are  the 
necessary  attendants  on  any  philosophy 
or  polity  which  takes  possession  of  the 
intellect  and  heart,  and  has  had  any  wide 
or  extended  dominion ;  that,  from  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  time  is  neces- 
sary for  the  full  comprehension  and  per- 
fection of  great  ideas ;  and  that  the  high, 
est  and  most  wonderful  truths,  though 
communicated  to  the  world  once  for  all 
by  inspired  teachers,  would  not  be  com- 
prehended all  at  once  by  the  recipients, 
but,  as  received  and  transmitted  by  minds 
not  inspired  and  through  media  which 
were  human,  have  required  only  the  longer 
time  and  deeper  thought  for  their  tuU 
elucidation.  This  may  be  called  the 
Theory  of  Devthpem€nti/*^F.  27. 

Now  in  this  exposition  of  a  theory 
there  is  little,  at  the  first  glance,  to 
censure  in  the  general  spirit  and  ten- 
dencv,  or,  more  f)roperly  speaking, 
in  the  abstract  signification  of  it. 
The  assertion  that  the  constitution  of 
the  mind  demands  periods  of  time 
for  the  full  comnrehension  and  per- 
fection of  great  ideas,  is  so  obviously 
in  acconhmce  with  all  experience, 
that,  instead  of  a  novelty,  it  is  only  a 
truism.  The  history  of  Genius  is  a 
commentary  on  the  maxim.  Our 
eyes  travel  back  to  the  rising  of  the 
star  bv  the  luminous  path  it  has 
kindled  during  its  journey  into  our 
horizon.  We  are  sometimes  tempted 
to  estimate  the  influence  of  Snak- 
speare  among  his  contemporaries  by 
tne  splendour  which  his  poetry  she<u 
upou  ourselves.  But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  this  dear  and  bril- 
liant atmosphere  of  opinion,  in  which 
we  now  contemplate  his  beauty,  has 
been  produced  by  the  gradual  in- 
fluence of  his  own  vital  energy  and 
heat,  transfused  by  slow  degrees  and 
effluxes  of  radiance  into  the  cold  and 
colourless  mists  by  which  his  genius 
was  for  a  long  time  enveloped.  The 
same  remark  would  be  true  of  Mil- 
ton. It  was  only  after  many  pauses, 
with  long  intervals  of  eloom,  that 
the  darkness  finally  rolled  away  from 
his  Garden,  and  the  bloom  of  his 
Paradise  was  felt  upon  the  breeze. 
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Reynolds,  by  continued  meditation 
absorbing  into  his  own  perception 
the  divine  graces  of  Raffaelle,  is 
a  corresponding  example  in  art. 
With  reference,  therefore,  to  the  in- 
tellectual application  of  the  theory, 
we  do  not  complain  of  its  author; 
but  when  we  find  it  employed  upon 
Religion,  when  we  are  assured  tnat 
evei^  peculiarity  of  Romanism  so 
far  mm  being  an  accretion,  a  dis* 
tortion,  or  even  a  supplement,  is  only 
a  developement,  we  are  entitled  to 
ask  for  some  certain  means  of  dis- 
tinguishing such  a  transformation 
when  we  see  it.  And  Mr.  Newman 
has  provided  tests  for  that  purpose, 
of  wnich  we  will  specify  one  or  two 
of  the  most  important.  The  first  is 
supplied  by  the  analogy  of  physical 
growth,  it  being  necessary  that  the 
developed  form  should  correspond  in 
parts  and  proportions  to  the  rudi- 
mental — the  adult  to  the  infant. 
The  wing  of  the  bird  becomes 
stronger,  but  it  never  changes  into  a 
fin ;  unity  of  type  is,  therefore,  the 
most  "obvious  characteristic  of  a 
fkithful  developement."  fiut  the 
author  had  no  sooner  made  this  ad- 
mission, than  he  perceived  its  fatal 
consequences  to  his  own  argument, 
and  immediately  prepared  to  ward 
them  off.  A  developement  may  ad- 
mit of  variaUon,  **  The  fledged  bird 
dififbrs  from  its  rudimental  form  in 
the  egg;  the  butterfly  is  the  de- 
velopement, but  not,  in  any  sense, 
the  image  of  the  grub."  This  ex- 
pedient of  variation  is  worked  with 
rare  subtlety  and  talent,  but  the 
gulf  cannot  be  crossed  upon  it.  Thia 
torrent  will  soon  bear  away  the 
bridge.  Ingenuity  may  build  it  up 
again,  with  new  artifices  of  support ; 
Imt  it  cannot  stand ;  and  if  Roman- 
ism  has  no  other  means  of  keeping 
up  a  direct  intercourse  with  the 
primitive  ages  of  faith,  she  must  be 
contented  to  put  out  to  sea  again,  and 
endeavour  to  reach  the  harbour 
through  all  the  perils  and  difiiculties 
of  tradition  and  mftJlibility. 

But  we  are  informed  tnat  a  true 
developement  may  be  described  as 
one  conservative  of  the  course  of  the 
developement  that  preceded  it, "  which 
is  that  developement,  and  something 
besides  —  an  addition  which  illus- 
trates, and  not  obscures,  corrobo- 
rates, not  corrects,  the  body  of 
thought  from  which  it  proceeds.** 


And  this  of  Romanism !  And  men, 
"ordinary  Christians,"  and  in  the 
possession  only  of  those  ordinary 
gifts  of  understanding  known  as 
common  sense,  are  to  receive  the  in- 
vocation of  saints  as  the  conservative 
developement  of  the  doctrine  of  Me- 
diation, purgatoiT  of  Baptism,  and 
celibacy  of  the  Sacraments.  They 
have  no  choice.  "  You  must  accept 
the  whole  or  reject  the  whole;  re- 
duction does  but  enfeeble,  and  am- 
putation mutilate."  (P.  155.) 

Let  us  for  a  moment  make  a  fa- 
miliar application  of  one  of  these 
tests,  and  see  how  a  developement 
may  be  conservative  of  the  thing  de- 
veloped. It  may  be  truly  said  that 
the  rich  light  of  an  autumnal  even- 
ing, filling  the  woods  with  many- 
coloured  snadows,  is  a  diffusion  of 
the  ray  that  gilded  the  boughs  in  the 
morning;  and  the  tree,  with  its 
gnarled  trunk,  and  massy  umbrage, 
and  far-spreading  gloom,  is  the  na- 
tural growth  and  expansion  of  the 
sapling  that  a  century  before  cast  a 
reflection  of  a  span*s  width  over  the 
warm  grass,  as  it  swayed  to  and  fto 
in  the  breeze  of  summer;  and  the 
river,  flowing  in  a  broad  surface 
of  crystal  to  the  distant  sea,  is  truly 
the  confluence  of  many  streams  all 
kindred  of  the  same  lone  spring  far 
up  in  the  green  retirements  of  pas- 
toral hills ;  and  the  autumnal  twilisht 
of  evening,  the  glimmering  brancnes 
of  the  tree,  and  the  majestic  tide  of 
the  river,  are  so  many  enlargements 
of  original  types,  each  conservative 
of  the  nature  of  its  origina],  only 
imparting  to  it  a  wider  dmusion  and 
an  enlaced  energy,  and  therefore 
coming  under  the  definition  of  De- 
velopement. But  take  the  contrary 
view,  and  suppose  the  purple  flush, 
that  called  up  the  lark  to  matins,  to 
disappear  in  storm  and  rain;  the 
tree  to  be  interlaced,  encumbered, 
and  choked  by  parasitical  plants,  and 
mouldering  into  decay  by  the  cor- 
rosion of  insects;  and  the  river  to 
be  not  only  discoloured  by  the  soil 
through  which  it  has  flowed,  but  ren- 
dered impure  by  artificial  springs, 
designedly  set  running  into  its  cur- 
rent. Is  not  the  character  of  each 
altogether  altered  ?  The  peculiarity 
of  a  developement  is  gone,  and  that 
of  a  corruption  appears  in  its  place. 
The  beautiful  light  is  not  recog- 
nised in  the  vapour  and  tempest,  nor 
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the  tree  in  its  distortion  and  rotten- 
ness, nor  the  mountain-spring  in  the 
discoloured  and  infected  river. 

And  if  our  test  be  applied  to  the 
iaith  which  Romanism  produces  as 
that  which  was  once  delivered  to  the 
saints,  we  think  that  it  will  be  found 
not  less  demonstrative.  For,  once 
more  taking  up  those  examples  which 
we  have  submitted  to  its  agency,  let 
the  ray  of  sunrise  behind  the  hills 
represent  the  early  gleam  of  the 
spiritual  Day- Spring,  slowly  ascend- 
ing over  the  dark  mountains ;  and 
let  the  mellower  and  fuller  light  of 
Evangelic  and  Apostolic  message  and 
commentary  be  toe  illumination  that 
fiUed  the  dark  recesses  of  Paganism 
with  beauty ;  and  let  the  tree,  spread- 
ing into  verdant  amplitude,  indicate 
that  growth  of  Grospel-doctrine  which 
was  to  cover  the  human  race  with 
the  shadow  of  its  boughs ;  and  let 
the  river  become  the  emblem  of  that 
sacramental  stream  of  Grace  on 
which  the  Holy  Spirit  moves,  quick- 
ening and  sanctifying  the  waters  for 
the  restoration  and  cure  of  wounded 
souls.  Under  each  of  these  aspects 
we  recognise  the  lineaments  of  the 
primitive  type ;  each  is  conservative 
of  its  original.  The  scattered  beams 
have  converged  into  orbs  and  melted 
into  atmosphere ;  the  seed  is  lost  in 
the  tree,  that  yet  retains  all  the 
properties  of  vigour,  and  fruitful- 
nesB,  and  beauty,  which  that  germ 
o£  vegetation  at  first  communicated ; 
and  the  river  is  equally  dear,  only 
with  a  fuller  current  and  a  deeper 
channel. 

But  examine  the  same  objects  in 
the  interpretation  of  Romanism, 
prove  them  by  the  same  test,  mea- 
sure them  by  the  same  standard,  re- 
solve them  into  the  same  elements. 
What  is  the  result?  You  perceive 
the  Da^-Spnng,  indeed,  but  the 
spiritual  is  contrasted  with  the  arti- 
ficial light ;  you  have  the  sun  with 
the  farthing  candle  fiaring  up  at  it ; 
you  have  the  tree  of  sacred  truth, 
but  trained  into  distortion,  choked 
and  decaying,  flaunting  with  stream- 
en,  and  onering  in  ita  leaves  no 
blessed  healing  for  the  nations ;  you 
have  the  stream  of  sacramental 
grace,  but  no  longer  preserving  the 
purity  of  its  source,  no  longer  the 
"river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as 
crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the  throne 
of  God.    Mr.  Newman*s  own  defi- 


nition (p.  63)  is  completely  fhlfilled ; 
and  if  "  the  corruption  of  an  idea  is 
that  state  of  a  developement  which 
undoes  its  previous  advances,"  then 
is  Romanism,  in  all  its  intricate  mul- 
tiplicity of  ritual  and  doctrines,  only 
one  vast  corruption  of  the  perfect 
and  luminous  idea  of  Christianity. 
Nor  should  we  lose  any  advantage 
by  accepting  the  more  amplified  de- 
finition which  the  writer  furnishes  a 
little  further  on,  and  admitting  that 
"  every  developement  is  to  be  consi- 
dered a  corruption,  which  obscures  or 
prejudices  its  essential  idea,  or  which 
disturbs  the  laws  of  developement 
which  constitute  its  organisation,  or 
which  reverses  Us  course  of  developer 
merur 

It  is  needless  to  specify  any  more  of 
Mr.  Newman's  tests.  And  is  it  by 
these,  or  such  as  these,  that  the 
purity  of  Romish  gold  and  Romish 
jewels  is  to  be  ascertained  and  esta- 
blished ?  If  it  be,  is  there  any  well- 
informed  and  honest  member  of  that 
Communion  who  will  abide  by  the 
result  ?  If  supplications  to  the  Vir- 
gin as  a  mediator,  almost  as  a  deity, 
do  not  prefudice  the  essential  idea  of 
the  one  Intercessor,  and  disturb  the 
whole  or^nisation  of  Christianity — 
if  the  bebef  in  the  atoning  influence 
of  penance  do  not  altogether  reverse 
the  course  of  developement  in  the 
universal  Satisfaction  of  the  Cross— 
if  the  setting  a  premium  upon  sin  in 
the  dispensation  of  indulgences  and 
the  E^e  of  absolution,  be  not,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  an  undoing 
of  the  previous  advances  of  that  idea 
of  Christianity  which  confronts  every 
crime  with  the  stem  eye  of  a  judg- 
ment to  come — Ip  each  and  all  of 
these  instances  be  not  a  prejudice,  a 
reversing,  and  an  undoing  of  the 
ormnal  truth,  then,  indeed,  has  the 
ho^  sun  of  Scripture  risen  and 
shone  in  vfdn ;  then  in  vain  has  the 
eyesight  been  healed  by  spiritual 
omtment.  The  whole  landscape  of 
divine  history  swims  and  wavers; 
the  nerve  of  vision  is  diseased ;  and, 
instead  of  accurately  distinguishing 
objects,  we  are  only  able,  by  looking 
up,  to  see  menj  as  trees^  walking. 

But  there  is  another  argument 
which  it  is  now  the  practice  to  urge 
upon  the  ear  with  every  artifice  of 
vehemence  and  persuasion,  and  that 
is,  the  unity  and  narmony  of  Popery. 
We  might  appeal  to  fmry  visitor  of 
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foreign  dimes  to  state  the  effect  of 
this  unif^  and  harmony  upon  his 
own  feehngs.  When  that  accom- 
plished person,  whose  epitaph,  in 
Kichmond  Church,  records  him  to 
have  been  the  chosen  friend  of  one  of 
our  dearest  poets,  was  at  length 
enabled  to  make  his  long-desired 
journey  to  France,  his  road  led  him 
to  Amiens.  It  was  a  lovely  summer 
morning  when  he  rose  to  survey  the 
magnificent  cathedral  of  that  city. 
But  what  a  scene  met  his  eye !  He 
found,  as  he  said,  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  devotion  going  for- 
ward at  the  same  time  at  different 
altars  and  in  different  chapels,  little 
hells  of  various  tones  perpetually 
tinkling,— in  short,  he  declared  that 
the  Boulevards  subsequently  put  him 
very  much  in  mind  of  it,  and  that 
the  exterior  of  French  life  was  the 
aptest  emhlem  of  their  religious  in- 
teriors. Both  were  alike  picturesq^ue, 
changeable,  showy,  and  superficial. 
And  this  beholder  was  no  common 
idler~--ignorant  or  irreligious ;  but  a 
Chriftian  and  a  gentleman,  a  clergy- 
man and  a  scholar.  Who  has  not 
felt  the  same  sensations  P  Who  has 
not  sighed  ^ver  the  developements  of 
Christianity  ? 

These  difficulties  have  not  affected 
the  expounder  of  this  new  theory, 
and  no  passages  of  his  book  are  more 
instinct  with  life,  or  more  glowing 
with  eloquence,  than  those  in  which 
he  weaves  all  the  hypothetical  beau- 
ties of  Komanism  into  one  crowning 
panegyric.  The  followmg  is  a  happy 
example :  — 

"  If  tbere  be  a  form'  of  Christianity 
now  in  thm  worlcT  which  is  accused  of 
gross  snperstition,  of  borrowing  its  rites 
and  customs  from  the  heathen,  and  of 
ascribing  to  forms  and  ceremonies  an 
ONCCuIt  virtue,— a  religion  which  is  con. 
sidered  to  burden  and  enslave  the  mind 
by  its  requisitions,  to  address  itself  to 
the  weak-minded  and  ignorant,  to  be 
supported  by  sophistry  and  imposture, 
and  to  contradict  reason  and  exalt  mere 
irrational  faith,— a  religion  which  im. 
presses  on  the  serious  mind  very  distress- 
ing views  of  the  guilt  and  consequences 
of  sin,  sets  upon  the  minute  acts  of  the 
day  one  by  one  their  definite  value  for 
praise  or  blame,  and  thus  casts  a  grave 
shadow  over  the  future, — a  religion  which 
holds  up  to  admiration  the  surrender  of 


wealth,  and  disables  serious  persons  from 
enjoying  it  if  they  would, — a  religion,  the 
doctrines  of  which,  be  tliey  good  or  bad, 
are  to  the  generality  of  men  unknown ; 
which  13  considered  to  bear  on  its  very 
surface  signs  of  folly  and  falsehood  so 
distinct,  that  a  glance  suffices  to  judge  of 
it,  and  careful  examination  is  prepos- 
terous ;  which  is  felt  to  be  so  simply  bad 
that  it  may  be  calumniated  at  hazard  and 
at  pleasure,  it  being  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity to  stand  upon  the  accurate  dis- 
tribution of  its  guilt  among  its  particular 
acts,  or  painfully  to  determine  how  far 
this  or  that  story  is  literally  true,  what 
must  be  allowed  in  candour,  or  what  is 
improbable,  or  what  cuts  two  ways,  or 
what  is  not  proved,  or  what  may  be 
plausiblv  defended,— a  religion  such  that 
men  look  at  a  convert  to  it,  with  a  feeling 
which  no  other  sect  raises,  except  Ju- 
daism, Socialism,  or  Morroonism ;  with 
curiosity,  fear,  suspicion,  disgust,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  as  if  something  strange  had 
befullen  him ;  as  if  he  had  had  an  ini- 
tiation into  a  dreadful  mystery,  and  had 
come  into  communion  with  droidful  in- 
fluences ;  as  if  he  were  now  one  of  a 
confederacy  which  claimed  him,  absorbed 
him,  stripped  him  of  his  personality,  re- 
duced him  to  a  mere  instrument  or  orgaa 
of  the  whole,— a  religion  which  men 
hate,  as  proselytising,  anti-social,  revo« 
lutionary  ;  as  dividing  families,  sepa- 
rating chief  friends,  corrupting  the 
maxims  of  government,  making  a  mock 
at  law,  dissolving  the  empire,  the  enemy 
of  human  nature,  and  a  *  conspirator 
against  its  rites  and  privileges,'— a  reli- 
gion which  they  consider  the  cham- 
pion and  instrument  of  darkness,  and 
a  pollution  calling  down  upon  the 
land  the  anger  of  Heaven, — a  religion 
which  they  associate  with  intrigue 
and  conspiracy,  which  they  speak  alx>ut 
in  whispers,  which  they  detect  by  an« 
ticipation  in  whatever  goes  wrong,  and 
to  which  they  impute  whatever  is  unac- 
countable,—  a  religion,  the  very  name 
of  which  they  cast  out  as  evil,  and  use 
simply  as  a  bad  epithet,  and  which,  from 
the  impulse  of  self-preservation,  they 
would  persecute  if  they  could  ;  if  there 
be  such  a  religion  now  in  the  world,  it 
is  not  unlike  Christianity  as  that  same 
world  viewed  it,  when  first  it  came  forth 
from  its  Divine  Author."* 

We  shall  not  analyse  the  veracity  of 
these  statements,  but  rather  give  onr 
own  delineation  of  that  system  which 
they  profess  to  recommend.  Did  we 
say  our  own  ?  Nay,  rather,  the  de- 
lineation of  history  itself,  drawn  in 
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ito  bold  and  vivid  outline  and  ttti- 
tude,  and  bright  ¥rith  its  lasting 
colours.  Look,  then,  we  ask  our 
readers,  upon  this  picture,  as  well  as 
on  that;  hang  them  together,  as  two 
vast  antitheses  upon  canvass. 

If  there  be  a  religion  which  has 
almost  elevated  a  creature  to  the 
thrcme  of  the  Creator,  and  withdrawn 
the  Cross  of  the  Redeemer  behind 
the  picture  of  Mary ;  if  it  violate  the 
injunction  of  St.  Paul,  to  do  all 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  giving 
thanks  to  God  and  the  Father  by 
Him,**  by  substituting  for  the  name 
of  Jesus  the  name  of  his  mother ;  if 
it  mutilate  the  ^prandeur  of  the  In- 
tercessor, by  the  mvocation  of  saints ; 
if  it  blaspheme  the  Divine  Presence, 
by  affirming  that  He  contracts  his 
glory  to  dwell  in  the  Elements ;  if  it 
cherish  idolatry  by  image-worship, 
and  desecrate  the  Lord  of  Heaven 
by  a  familiarity  so  dreadful,  that, 
more  than  a  century  since,  a  scoffer 
beheld  a  representation  of  Him  over 
-the  altar  of  a  chapel,  in  a  full- 
bottomed  wig,  well  powdered ;  if  it 
replace  the  Atonement  by  penance, 
and  repentance  by  Purgatory;  if  it 
make  tne  word  of  €rod  to  be  of  none 
effect  by  tradition,  and  expound,  not 
the  gloss  by  the  Gospel,  but  the 
Gospel  by  the  gloss ;  if  it  proclaim 
the  mfallibility  of  a  ruler,  and  bracket 
the  council-chamber  of  Trent  with 
theupper  room  of  the  Apostles;  if  it 
uphold  the  sanctity  of  relics  and  the 
fitness  of  falsehood;  if  it  encourage 
persecution,  and  preach  with  the 
fagot;  if  it  has  been  ever  animated 
by  an  imperial  heart,  and  looked  upon 
conversion  and  conquest  as  conver- 
tible terms ;  if  it  has  stooped  only  to 
rise,  and  worn  the  horse-hair  only 
to  make  sure  of  the  purple ;  if  it  has 
cast  over  all  this  variety  of  super- 
stition and  error,  the  splendour  of 
enthusiasm  and  the  allurements  of 
poetry ;  if  it  has  combined  the  noblest 
achievements  with  the  basest  designs ; 
if  it  has  helped  to  decorate  and  to 
defile  the  world,  to  illuminate  and  to 
darken  it ;  if  it  created  a  Bonner  and 
a  Fenelon ;  if  it  has  fostered  Raffaelle, 
and  imprisoned  Galileo ;  if  it  erected 
St.  Peter's,  and  invented  the  Inquisi- 
tion ;  if  it  elicited  all  the  wonders  of 
genius  to  emblazon  its  home,  and 


Said  for  them  by  the  traffic  in  In- 
ulgences;  if  it  kept  the  torch  of 
Vij^  burning  in  the  night  of  civili- 
sation, and  closes  the  fible  to  the 
eyes  of  the  weary ;  if  it  exhibits  the 
martyr  who  perisned  in  triumph,  and 
the  Imndit  who  purchases  absolution 
with  his  plunder ;  if  there  has  ever 
been,  if  there  be  at  this  time,  such  a 
religion  as  this,  —  magnificent  and 
sordid,  true  and  false,  divine  and 
human,  —  it  is  not  very  unlike  what 
Romanism  may  be  proved  to  have 
been,  as  it  rose  from  beneath  the 
plastic  hands  of  its  successive  de- 
velopers, and  as  it  has  been,  and 
oontmues  to  be  now,  in  every  sta{;e 
of  its  disastrous,  its  splendid,  and  its 
tremendous  career. 

We  said  of  Mr.  Newman  that  in 
his  plunge  into  infidelity,  he  caught 
at  Romanism.  Since  tluit  page  was 
written,  we  find  that  our  apprehen- 
sion is  shared  by  others, — with  this 
difference,  that  our  remark  upon  the 
leader  is  expanded  to  embrace  his 
party:— 

"  If  they  stay  long  enough  to  take  io 
a  fresh  supply  of  moring  power,  it  is 
qnite  as  moch  as  their  niends  in  the 
eternal  city  should  rentore  to  reckon  on. 
Their  pilgrimage  seems  destined  to  the 
fate  that  Milton  tells  of:  — 

'  Sr.  Peter  at  heaven's  wicket  seems 
To  wait  them  with  his  keys )    .   •  • 

  When,lo! 

A  violent  cross  wind  from  either  coast 
Blows  them  transverse  a  thousand  league 

away 
Into  the  devious  air 

It  is  quite  clear  that  no  system  of 
belief,  however  elastic,  can  contaitf 
the  rapidly  enlarging  proportions  of 
Mr.  Newman's  speculation.  One 
more  spring,  such  as  he  has  just 
made,  and  9ie  Roman  CaUiolic  Di- 
rectory will  not  hold  him.  He  must 
have  a  red  book  to  hunself.  He  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  blind  to  the 
imminence  of  his  peril.  He  is  travel- 
ling to  Germany  by  way  of  Italy,  and 
enjoying  the  picturesque  before  he 
settles  down  in  the  commonplace. 
He  may  take  Berlin  after  Rome; 
and,  perhaps,  as  Voltaire  proffered 
his  services  to  interpret  rascal,  so 
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in  like  manner,  some  aspiring  Ne- 
ologian  may  be  destined  to  find  his 
translator  in  the  priest  of  Littlemore. 
For  jthe  present,  he  distinguishes 
derelopement  from  Bationalitm : — 

"  To  develops  is  to  receive  conclusions 
from  revealed  truth,  to  rationalise  is  to 
receive  nothing  but  conclusions  from 
received  truths  ;  to  develope  is  positive, 
to  rationalise  is  negative;  the  essence 
of  developement  is  to  extend  belief,  of 
rationalism  to  contract  it."* 

If  this  parallel,  or  contrast,  be  not 
particularly  ludd,  we  must  patiently 
await  its  commentary.  At  all  events, 
the  Neologians  have  no  cause  to 
despair;  nay,  scepticism  is  looking 
up.  The  infidel's  commodity  rises 
in  the  market.  Three  hundred 
years,  and  the  labours  of  modem 
writers  have  done  much  for  its 
cause.  For  this  we  have  a  com- 
petent witness.  "  Infidelhy  itseH" 
writes  Mr.  Newman  (p.  28),  "b 
in  a  different,  I  am  obli^  to 
say,  in  a  more  hopeful  position,  as 
r^rds  Christianity."  Such  a  result 
might  reasonably  have  been  expected 
from  recent  efforts;  and  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  new  theory  of  com- 
posuig  lives  of  saints,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Butler  or  Scarron,  and  giving 
us  Hudibras  in  a  martyrolocy,  must 
have  proved  highly  effective.  A 
ffreat  step  has  also  been  taken  in  the 
discovery  (p.  78),  that  men  may  pass 
from  infidelity  to  Borne,  and  from 
Rome  to  infiaelity,  "  from  a  convic- 
tion in  both  courses,  that  there  is  no 
tangible  intellectual  position  between 
the  two."  Moreover,  illustrious  ex- 
amples are  not  wanting  to  keep 
chanj^ers  in  countenance ;  they  only 
require  developing.  "  St.  Augustine 
was  nine  years  a  Manichee ;  St.  Basil 
for  a  time  was  in  admiration  of  the 
Semi-arians;  St  Sulpicius  gave  a 
momentary  countenance  to  the  Pe- 
lagians ;  St.  Paula  listened,  and  Ma- 
laria assented,  to  the  Origenists." 
(P.  245.) 

If,  therefbre,  this  ingenious  author 
should  at  a  future  time  perceive  his 
Romanism  developing  into  Neology, 
he  will  only  have  to  treat  his  pre- 
sent essay,  as  he  has  handled  his  for- 
mer lectures  on  the  superstition 
which  he  now  professes;  reverting 


with  momentanr  telf-reTOoach  to  his 
association  witn  Dr.  Wiseman'  and 
his  reverence  for  Trent,  and  heaving^ 
a  deeper  sigh  for  his  earlier  abode 
among  the  corruptions  of  Protest- 
antism, its  feUowsmps,  and  its  frienda. 

Do  we  write  these  things  of  a  learned 
and  an  eloquent  man,  without  feel- 
ings of  poignant  r^^t  and  commi- 
seration ?  We  do  not.  Such  a  capa- 
city, so  strengthened  by  exercise,  so 
brightened  by  reflection,  so  enriched 
by  labour,  who  might  not  honour ; 
and  for  its  aichantment  and  its  ob- 
scuration, who  can  reftise  to  mourn  ? 
If  his  mind  be  viewed  <mly  on  that 
side  which  intellect  illuminates,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  full  of  beauty 
and  light.  His  sermons  contain 
thoughts  that  Hooker  might  have 
brooded  over,  and  images  tnat  Au- 
ffustine  himself  might  have  loved, 
lie  touches  the  most  familiar  ol^ect 
with  a  pencil,  that  gives  life  as  well 
as  colour.  If  he  animates  new  ideas, 
he  adorns  old.  How  happy  is  the 
comparison  of  baptism  to  the  effect 
of  tne  sun*s  light  m  place  of  twiliffht, 
removing  the  sameness  or  the  aul- 
ness  of  the  landscape,  and  bringing 
it  out  into  all  sorts  of  hues,  pleasant 
or  unpleasant,  according  as  we  profit 
by  it  or  not."t  And  who  will  not 
lament  that  the  writer  of  these  admi- 
rable remarks  upon  the  value  and 
use  of  excited  Kelings  in  religion, 
did  not  ponder  over  them  with  his 
own  eyes,  and  endeavour  to  practise 
the  lesson  which  he  taught  ? — 


"  When  sinners  are  first  led  to  think 
seriously,  strong  feelings  usually  precede 
or  attend  their  reflections  about  tbem- 
selves.  The  view  of  their  manifold  sins, 
their  guilt,  &c.  breaking  upon  them, 
strikes,  astonishes,  agitates  them.  Here, 
then,  let  them  know  the  intention  of  aH 
this  excitement  of  mind  in  the  order  of 
Divine  Proyidenoe.  It  is  not  religion 
itself,  though  it  is  aceidenti^Iy  connected 
with  it,  and  may  be  made  the  means  of 
leading  them  into  a  sound,  relig^ious 
course  of  life ;  it  is  generally  designed 
to  be  a  set-off  a^nst  the  distastefolness 
and  pain  of  doing  their  duty.  Learn, 
therefore,  to  obc^  promptly  these  strong 
feelings,  and  as  it  were,  the  graceful  be- 
ginnings of  obedience — ^ceful  and  be- 
coming in  cliildrea..bnt  in  grown,  spirit- 
ual men  ludicrous  and  unseendy,  as  the 
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sports  of  bojbood  would  be  in  advanced 
years.  Hasten  to  use  tbem  while  they 
last  (for  soon  will  they  die  away),  and 
yoo  may  hare  made  an  effectual  com- 
mencement in  reformation.  Many  and 
grievoBS  are  the  mistakes  of  men  upon 
diis  head.  Some  look  upon  the  turbid 
zeal,  and  fervent  devotion  which  attend 
their  repentance,  not  as,  in  fact,  the  cor- 
rapt  offspring  of  Aeir  previonslj  corrupt 
stite  of  mind,  and  partly  a  providential 
provision,  only  temporary  to  encourage 
tbem  to  set  aliont  their  amendment,  but 
S8  the  substance  and  real  excellence  of 
leh'gion.  Tbe^  think  to  be  thua  agitated 
is  to  be  religious ;  they  indulge  them, 
selves  in  the  luxury  of  these  warm  feel- 
ings as  long  ss  they  last;  and  when 
they  begin  in  nature  to  subside,  they  re- 
sort to  the  more  powerful  stimulants  of 
new  doetriae  and  strange  teaobers,  while 
00  advance  has  been  made  in  practical 
religion.  Others,  again,  on  their  awak- 
ening, despise  plain  obedience  as  a  mere 
anenlightened  morality,  and  think  that 
they  are  called  to  some  high  and  singular 
office  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  'uiese 
mitldkg  their  duty,  as  those  already  de- 
scribed  n^gUet  it;  they  do  not  waste 
their  time  in  mere  good  thoughts  and 
good  words  as  others,  but  they  are  im- 
petuously led  on  to  wrong  acts;  and 
that  from  the  influence  of  those  ssme 
strong  emotions,  which  the^  have  not 
learned  to  use  aright,  or  to  direct  to  their 
proper  end.  Now,  the  enor  of  both 
these  classes  of  persons  is  the  error  of 
the  restored  demoniac  ^Luke,  viii.  38), 
who  '  besought  Jesus'  m  yain  that  he 
might '  continue  with  him.'  They  desire 
to  keep  themaelres  in  Christ's  immediate 
presence,  instead  of  '  returning  to  their 
own  home'  (as  he  would  have  them) ;  t,e. 
the  common  duties  of  life.  They  must 
learn  to  live  by  faith,  which  is  a  calm, 
deliberate,  rational  principle,  full  of 
peace  and  comfort,  and  which  sees  him, 
and  rejoices  in  him,  though  sent  awav 
ftom  his  presence  to  labour  in  the  world, 
let  them  return  to  their  old  occupations 
and  pursuits ;  they  did  them  all  before, 
when  they  lived  to  the  world  ;  let  ihcm  do 
them  well  now,  and  live  to  God.  Let 
tbem  do  their  duties,  little  as  well  as 
great,  heartily  for  Christ's  sake  ;  go 
amone  their  friends;  shew  them  what 
God  has  done  for  them ;  be  an  example 
to  them,  and  teach  them." 

Our  readers  will  not  have  for- 
gotten a  former  expression  of  hope 
on  onr  part  that  the  Tractarian 
moYement,  haying  in  its  earlier  stages 
promoted  the  ciutiyation  of  ecclesi- 


astical learning,  and  contributed  to 
raise  the  standard  of  church  princi- 
ples, mi^ht  subside  into  dignifiei 
tranquilhtv.  We  trust  that  the  agi- 
tation of  Dr.  Pusey  will  not  interfere 
with  that  most  desirable  consumma- 
tion. Yet  his  proceedings  may  well 
excite  alarm  in  the  minds  of  reflect- 
ing men.  An  enemy  might  suggest 
that,  having  provided  for  the  reli- 
gious improvement  of  his  readers 
by  the  adaptation  of  AvriUon,  he 
was  about  to  furnish  them  with  an 
enchiridion  of  Christian  m(M*ab  in  a 
similar  abridgement  of  MacchiavelU. 
lie  has  already  spoken  of  his  iiiend, 
as  only  gone  to  labour  in  another 
part  of  the  vineyard.  This  is  signi- 
ficant. Does  Dr.  Pusey  remain  be- 
hind to  get  his  portion  (^the  ground 
into  better  cultivation,  to  complete  a 
line  from  Christ  Church  to  Oscot, 
and  then  to  follow  leisurely  with  the 
luggage-train?  It  does  not  faU 
within  our  present  design  to  dwell 
upon  his  theology.  It  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  be  false ;  we  only  assert 
that  it  is  not  the  theology  of  the 
Church  of  England.  It  insults  her 
Articles,  it  contradicts  her  Liturgy,  it 
violates  her  authority,  it  tampers 
with  Scripture.  Are  these  things  to 
be  suffer^  ?  are  they  to  go  on  r  are 
they  to  devel(^  ?  If  so,  let  us  know 
it  and  be  prepared.  Already  Mr. 
Newman  hmts  at  the  lawfulness  of 
persecution.  Such  hints  are  certain 
to  possess  the  characteristic  of  a  true 
developement,  and  be  conservative 
of  the  orij;inal  idea.  Men  who  utter 
such  sentiments  have  the  Inquisition 
in  their  eye.  Already  the  most  in- 
fluential journal  in  Europe  has  called 
public  attention  to  this  startling  re- 
velation,* They,  who  smile  at  a 
confessional-box  in  the  Oxford  ca- 
thedral, should  think  for  a  moment 
of  the  terrible  apparatus  it  would 
bring  with  it.  Such  keys,  as  Dr. 
Pusey  talked  o^  are  turned  with  a 
muscular  wrench.  They  open  and 
shut  Purgatory  as  well  as  Paradise, 
and  rule  the  familiar,  not  less  than 
the  family. 

If  men  will  sleep  let  them  sleep  in 
the  day,  not  when  the  shadows  of 
declining  truth  begin  to  lengthen, 
and  the  night  of  superstition  lowers 
over  the  luid.  We  call  upon  those 
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to  whom  the  discipline  of  our  uni- 
versities is  intrusted,  to  warn  their 
flocks  of  the  dangm  that  surround 
them.  We  say  their  flocks,  because 
it  is  in  that  relation  that  every  tutor 
in  holy  orders  is  bound  to  regard  his 
pujj^ils.  They  have  not  discharged 
their  duty  when  they  have  lectured 
on  Aristotle.  "We  call  upon  them  to 
point  out  the  misery  of  even  the 
8lig;htest  deviation  from  sincerity  and 
plun  dealing.  We  demand  of  them, 
in  the  name  of  the  fathers  and  mo- 
thers whose  children  they  hold  as 
sacred  deposits,  to  repudiate  the  fear- 
ful heresy  that,  tn  certain  cases,  a  lie 
is  the  nearest  approach  to  truth.* 
Let  the  Jesuitical  and  non-natural 
sense  of  signing  the  Articles  be  desig- 
nated by  its  proper  name;  let  the 
inexperienced  and  venturous  foot- 
step be  deterred  from  attempting  to 
glide  over  the  frozen  stream  upon 
the  smooth  polish  of  a  sophism  by 
the  warning  **  Dangebous  r  written 
in  the  larg^  letters  of  experience. 

Lastly,  we  call  also  upon  the 
young  men  themselves — those  to 
whom  the  poison  is  administered  with 
the  most  engaging  seduction — to 
take  heed  unto  their  ways.  Circe 
has  other  transformations  than  those 
of  the  companions  of  Ulysses.  Esteem 
for  bright  talents,  wide  attainments, 
or  unblemished  sanctity,  must  not 
be  suffered  to  conciliate  favour  for 
the  theories  or  the  doctrines  which 
they  are  employed  to  recommend. 


No  piety  can  extenuate,  however  ge- 
nius may  embellish,  a  fraud.  Al- 
ready the  voice  of  earnest  admoni- 
tion has  been  raised  in  that  cathedral, 
where  most  especially  it  ought  to  be 
heard. 

"  I  am  sure,"  are  the  words  of  Bishop 
WUberforce, "  that  a  more  deadly  blow 
could  not  be  ioflicted  oil  our  Church 
tbau  that  the  people,  of  whose  chaiacter, 
thank  God,  sterliog  boaesty  is  the  dis- 
tinctive feature,  should  hare  reason  to 
suspect  that  their  clergy  believed  one 
thing  while  they  taught  another.''! 

Every  bond  of  union  with  scch  a 
party  ought  to  be  resolutely  and 
immediately  broken  asunder,  friend- 
ship, habit,  kindness,  personal  ad- 
vantages, what  are  these  to  an  uncor- 
rnpted  heart  and  a  conscience  void  of 
offence?  Under  cover  of  our  own 
betrayers,  Rome  advances.  Not  a 
moment  ought  to  be  lost.  Let  the 
separation  from  the  Jesuitism  of 
Pusey  and  the  developement  of  New- 
man, be  instant  and  complete.  Se- 
vere crises  demand  decided  measures. 

If  private  S3anpathie8  still  weigh 
down  and  detain  the  struggling  dis- 
ciple,— if  the  anchor,  encumbeied  by 
drifting  weeds,  will  not  rise  to  the 
hand, — then  one  course  only  remains, 
and  that  is  to  cut  the  cables  and  pre- 
pare for  action  at  the  signal,  which 
ou^ht  now  to  be  making  from  every 
high  place  of  education  throughout 
the  kmgdom, — "  Enbmt  at  Sjba." 


*  The  words  of  Mr.  Newman. 

t  A  charge  delivered  to  the  candidates  for  ordination,  Dec.  21, 1845. 
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FBOM  THE  NOTES  OF  AK  OLD  TBAVEIXBE. 


Mr  first  trip  to  Paris  was  made  in^ 
I  bave  forgotten  the  year,  hut  it  was 
one  in  the  reign  of  Catidani,  who 
swayed  so  long  and  well  the  sceptre 
of  the  stage,  it  was  the  second  seascm 
of  her  glory  and  the  first  night  of 
"  La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine  ;** 
and  I  made  my  way  through  a  crowd 
whose  pressure  is  still  in  mv  recol- 
lection to  the  overthrongea  pit  of 
the  Italian  Opera.  There  was  no 
other  spot  in  tnat  vast  and  splendid 
edifice  where  even  standing  room 
Biiffht  he  found ;  for  I  had  come  late, 
and  the  house  had  heen  filling  for 
the  last  three  hours.  There  I  stood, 
surrounded  by  half  Paris,  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  at  least  120°  Fahr.,with 
scarcely  room  to  breathe,  and  sun- 
dipr  English  suspicions  crossing  my 
mmd  at  times  touching  the  safety  of 
mv  pockets  and  their  contents ;  but 
all  the  crosses  and  trials  of  the  hour 
were  lost  and  forgotten  as  the  cur- 
tain rose  in  the  rich  music  and  gor- 
geous scenery  of  that  que^  of  operas. 
Now  presenting  the  arid  expansion 
of  an  Egyj^ian  desert,~-its  suids,  its 
ruins,  and  its  pyramids,  clothed  with 
the  burning  gtory  €i  a  southern  sun- 
set ;  and  then  the  luxuriant  gardai 
<^  an  Oriental  palace,  rich  in  foun- 
tains and  in  flowers,  at  (me  moment 
shevring  in  the  depth  of  their  regal 
darkness  the  court  and  councils  of  Sie 
f<Mr-eYer-fallen ;  and  the  next,  with 
harmonies  not  all  unworthy  of  their 
harps,  displaying  the  anxel  choirs 
that  walk  on  rosy  heights  beside  the 
fount  of  day ;  and  then  the  dweller 
of  the  trackless  sands  himself,  the 
deeply  tried  and  the  strong  of  pur- 
pose, what  shapes  of  beauty,  and  what 
forms  of  fear  rose  around  his  world- 
forgotten  solitude,  and  what  yoices 
filled  the  waste,  till,  aboye  all,  like 
a  crowning  glory,  swept  the  still 
unriyalled  tones  of  CataUni,  sing- 
ing the  final  triumph  of  faith  and 
yirtue. 

^  Cest  magnifique,  monsieur  I'*  said 
an  elderly,  hut  yery  intell^nt-look- 
ing  Frenchman  at  my  side,  as  the 
la&  burst  of  enthusiastic  applause 
gradually  died  away.  The  qpeakor 
yoL,  xxxm.  ko.  cxcy. 


was  a  person  who,  by  his  dress  and 
appearance,  should  haye  been  a  fre- 
quenter of  the  firont  boxes  ;  but  a 
crowded  theatre  leyels  all  distinctions 
for  the  tune  in  France ;  and  he  had 
giyen  an  example  of  his  country's 
hospitality  by  exerting  himself  to 
make  room  for  me.  In  the  course  of 
the  eyening's  performance  we  had 
interchanged  remarks  and  snuff- 
boxes ;  ai^  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings our  acquaintance  had  ad- 
yanoea  quite  as  fiir  as  that  of  two 
English  families  on  the  return  of  the 
second  yisit. 

«^  It  is  indeed  magnificent,**  said  J, 
in  answer  to  his  kst  obseryation, 
which  was  made  with  all  the  power 
and  spirit  of  his  theatre-loying  peo- 
ple. "  Are  all  your  Parisian  operas 
so  splendid  ?'* 

"  Ah,  not  all,"  said  my  new  friend, 
with  a  look  far  exceeding  in  its  gratifi- 
cation that  with  which  the  first  waiter 
at  Miyart's  contemplates  a  gold^ 
dou€€ur,  [and,  readers ;  I  haye  seen  no 
deeper  delight ;]  but  he  added,  with 
patriot  pride  or  yanity,  Monsieur 
knows  we  haye  always  the  best 
things  in  Paris.**  I,  of  course,  as- 
sait^  and  he  went  on  in  a  grayer 
tone. 

What  a  sombre  thing  it  is,  after 
all  the  late  brilliancy,  to  seethe  cur- 
tain fkll  I  It  is  strai^,  monsieur,  but 
I  neyer  witness  that  dreumstanoe 
without  recurring  to  a  singular  story 
well  known  in  my  youth,  and  to 
which  I  was  actually  an  eye-witness 
some  years  before  the  reyolution.** 
This  pre&oe  roused  my  curiosiW,  for 
the  loye  of  strange  stories  haa  fol- 
lowed me  from  childhood,  and,  as 
might  be  expected,  I  was  earnest  in 
requestuig  my  new  friend  for  the  tale* 
"  The  house  is  emptying  slowly,'* 
said  he,  and  as  we  wul  not  get  out 
easily  fhr  at  least  half  an  hour,  take 
a  seat  beside  me,  for,  thank  our 
stars,  there  are  seats  to  be  had 
now,  and  you  shall  haye  it,  such  as 
it  is.'* 

Down  I  sat  accordingly,  and  some 
two  or  three  persons  who  had  lin- 
gered like  ourselyes  to  ayoid  the 
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general  null,  came  and  did  likewise, 
and  the  Frenchman  proceeded : — 

"  I  was  just  fifteen,  and  it  was 
Christmas  time  in  the  vear  1787; 
my  friend,  the  young  lilarquis  de 
]\iarigny,  had  invited  me  to  spend 
some  tune  with  him  at  Versailles,  and 
I  was  nothing  loath  to  exchange  the 
discipline  of  the  Jesuit  college  for 
the  court  festivities,  which  were  at 
that  season  peculiarly  attractive. 
Never,  indeed,  nad  the  gay  Christmas 
time  been  more  joyously  celebrated 
in  that  courtly  city :  nobles  poured 
from  the  provinces,  and  strangers 
from  the  lirontier.  Balls,  theatres, 
and  concerts,  of  the  most  brilliant 
description,  succeeded  each  other 
more  rapidly  than  I  can  remember ; 
and  all  was  glorious  to  me,  for  it  was 
almost  my  first  taste  of  life;  but 
Christmas-day  at  last  arrived,  and 
its  evening  was  devoted  to  a  magni- 
ficent masquerade,  given  at  the  palace 
on  a  scale  of  extraordinary  liberality; 
all  comers,  in  fact,  were  welcome, 
and  as  there  was  little  scrutiny  and 
much  disguise,  the  company  were 
extremely  numerous.  My  friend  and 
I,  of  course,  were  there ;  but  we  had 
agreed  on  disguising  ourselves  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  test  our  re- 
spective powers  of  recognition.  I 
had  arrived  late  in  the  garb  of  a 
brother  of  St  Frauds,  and  for  some 
time  perambulated  in  vain  the  apart- 
ments of  that  apparently  intermi- 
nable palace ;  but  amongst  all  their 
motley  groups  of  well  and  ill-dis- 
guised figures  I  could  not  discover 
the  marquis. 

Hours  had  elapsed,  and  I  had 
grown  weary  in  the  fruitless  search, 
when  in  one  of  the  most  crowded 
saloons,  I  was  suddenly  accosted  by 
a  Benedictine  nun  in  the  usual  mas- 
querade style,  '  Holy  brother,  what 
is  your  opinion  of  these  profime  and 
worldly  amusements  ?* 

I  was  about  to  reply,  when  she 
added  in  a  whisper,  *  Turn  to  the 
apartment  called  the  Rose  Cabinet 
on  the  right,  where  you  will  find  the 
Marquis  de  Marigny,  and  tell  him 
that  the  play  in  the  Hue  de  Savonier 
is  about  to  commence.* 

Before  I  had  time  to  inquire  the 
meaning  of  her  message,  the  nun  was 
lost  to  my  sic^ht  amons  the  ever- 
moving  multitude ;  but  I  still  recol- 
lect that  the  voice,  though  unknown 
to  me,  had  a  very  unfeminine  sound, 


and  who  that  nun  was  I  have  never 
since  been  able  to  discover.  How- 
ever, I  soon  found  the  Rose  Cabinet, 
a  small  and  beautiful  apartment  of 
Marie  Ant<Hnette*8  own  choosing,  and 
so  called  because  its  ceiling  was  or- 
namented with  a  rich  paintmg  of  the 
Fastem  Feast  of  Boses,  whilst  the 
floor  and  walls  represented  in  their 
carpet  and  tapestry  the  riches  of 
summer's  garland  in  every  possible 
variety,  from  the  deep  purple  of  the 
African  to  the  fading  snow  of  the 
funeral  rose. 

^  Within  it  I  found  seated  on  a  low 
divan  a  group  who  seemed  to  have 
retired  for  social  conversation;  but 
various  as  their  disguises  were,  I 
knew  them  all ;  for  in  the  ease  of  the 
moment  they  had  taken  off  their 
masques.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
there  like  a  kniffht  Templar,  clad  m 
armour;  and  Madame  de  Crenlii,  no 
doubt,  with  her  usual  complaisance 
to  his  taste,  habited  as  a  dame  of  the 
twelfth  century;  beside  the  lady 
stood  her  pupU,  the  duke*s  elde^ 
son,  as  Cupid,  with  winjgp  and  dart ; 
and  Madame  Elizabeth,  m  the  humi- 
lity of  her  taste,  wore  the  aarb  of 
the  Sisters  of  Charity;  wnilst  a 
Turkish  sultana,  who  still  wore  her 
masque,  sat  conversing  with  an  an- 
cient Roman  citizen,  but  well  I  knew 
that  his  tones  yrere  those  of  Dc 
Marigny. 

"  My  friend  was  five  years  older 
than  myself;  but  there  were  few, 
even  at  Versailles,  like  him,  stately, 
and  tall,  and  handsome ;  he  was,  m 
air  and  person,  and  in  mind  brave  as 
a  hero,  and  wise  as  a  philosopher ; 
besides,  he  was  a  true  lover  of  liberty 
and  a  believer  in  her  coming,  then 
so  ardently  expected  by  the  best  and 
wisest  of  our  land ;  for  the  age  was 
full  of  promise,  and  De  Marigny 
was  faithftil  in  his  generation,  for  hie 
would  have  willingly  laid  down  rank, 
and  fortune,  and  honours,  to  pave  a 
hiffhway  for  her  chariot.  He  had  no 
relations  but  an  old  and  widowed 
aunt,  by  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up;  yet  all  classes  loved  the  mar- 
quis, for  he  was  good,  and  far  above 
tlie  silly  prejudices  and  paltry  pride 
which  characterised  too  many  of  our 
old  noblesse.  His  fortune  was  ample, 
and  his  family  might  nmk  with  the 
best  in  France ;  but  it  is  gone  from 
among  us  now,  for  the  marauis  was 
the  last,  and  he  nercr  macrieo,  it  waa 
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wd,  &T  the  sake  of  one  whom  he 
might  not  think  to  wed,  the  Princess 
Matilda  of  England,  whom  he  had 
seen  at  her  &ther^s  court  just  before 
ahe  sailed  to  share  the  crown  of 
Denmark,  perhaps  not  dreaming  then 
of  the  grave  so  soon  to  close  over 
her  youth,  and  the  blot  that  Ml  so 
darklv  on  her  royal  name ;  it  might 
have  been  but  a  whisper  of  the  court 
gossips,  for  the  marquis  never  men- 
tioned it  to  me,  though  I  had  his 
confidence  in  all  other  matters,  and 
we  were  friends  from  childhood,  but 
many  a  true  tale  is  untold. 

^  I  took  the  opportunity  of  a  pause 
in  their  conversation  to  approadi 
De  Marigny,  and  give  him  the  nun*s 
message;  he  recc^piised  me  imme- 
diately, and  rose  with  a  most  respect- 
ful adieu  to  the  masqued  sultana, 
and  a  sign  for  me  to  follow  him,  and 
was  turning  to  the  door  when  the 
duke  suddenly  stopped  him  with, 
•Whither  so  fast,  most  noble  Ro- 
man? we  little  imagined  that  the 
descendants  of  .^eas  were  so  far 
subject  to  the  cord  and  cowl  of  St. 
FnuDds  as  to  leave  even  a  sidtana*8 
converse  at  the  bidding  of  a  monk.* 
**  *  Valiant  Templar,'  said  De 
Marigny,  who  could  be  gallant  at 
timesi  as  he  was  frank  in  speech, 
*  the  rose  of  royal  grace  and  full 
moon  of  beauty  should  be  but  poorly 
entertained  with  far  more  brilliant 
company  than  mine;  but,  to  drop 
masquerading,*  he  added,  ^as  your 
highness  has  dropped  your  masque, 
my  monastic  firiend  and  I  are  going 
to  a  petty  theatre  established  in  the 
Rue  de  Savonier,  which,  if  all  tales 
be  true,  has  mysteries  enough  to  fill 
much  wiser  heads  with  curiosity.' 

**  *  What  is  remarkable  about  it, 
monaeur?*  said  the  sultana,  in  a 
voice  whose  clear  and  silvery  tones  I 
still  remember,  and  could  even  then 
guess. 

** '  "Why,  madame,'  said  the  mar- 
quis, in  the  same  respectful  manner 
with  which  he  always  addressed  that 
masque,  *  it  is  a  moveable  concern, 
and  said  to  be  the  property  of  a  tra- 
velling Italian,  or  perhaps  a  char- 
latan who  comes  here  only  once  a- 
year,  and  has  done  so  at  the  Christ- 
mas holydays  ever  since  the  birth  of 
the  Dauphin,  punctually  taking  his 
departure  on  the  Jour  de  TAnce. 
It  u  added,  that  where  he  spends  the 
intervening  time  remains  unkiiown, 


but  Christmas  always  finds  him  at 
Versailles  with  his  little  portable 
theatre,  established  in  the  same  spot, 
a  comer  of  the  Rue  de  Savonier ;  he 
is  manager  and  proprietor  himself; 
but  who  his  actors  are  is  yet  a  mys- 
tery, for  none  are  ever  seen,  nor 
indeed  does  the  stage  present  any 
scenery  whatever;  the  benefit  of  the 
audience,  it  seems,  lies  all  in  hear- 
ing. The  theatre  can  accommodate 
comparatively  few;  yet  I  am  told 
it  is  always  crowded  by  the  lowest  of 
the  people,  who  pour  from  Paris  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  attending  it ;  and 
they  say,'  continued  the  marquis, 
•  that  none  who  ever  vritness  will  for- 
get the  performance.' 

We'll  jjo,  De  Marigny,— by 
heavens!  well  go.  What  say  you, 
sister  of  the  Sun?'  said  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  addressing  the  sultana,  who 
shook  her  head,  and  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  hesitate ;  then,  rising,  whis- 
pered something  to  the  duke,  which 
of  course  we  could  not  hear,  but  his 
highness's  reply  was  in  a  louder  key. 

•  Ah,  nothing  easier,  we  ^o  in  our 
masques,  of  course ;  De  Marigny  will 
provide  us  in  hackney-coaches;  won't 
you,  marquis?' 

My  fnend  nodded  assent,  though 
I  thought  him,  but  why  I  could  not 
guess,  less  anxious  to  oblige  than 
usual ;  for  De  Marigny  was  alwavs  a 
willing  assistant  in  every  Arolic  of  his 
friends,  which  we,  of  course,  con- 
sidered the  visit  to  Le  Jeu  de  Noel, 
as  it  was  called.  However,  all  was 
arranged  in  a  few  minutes,  for  even 
the  ladies  seemed  eager  to  go,  and  a 
couple  of  hackney-coaches  being  pro- 
vided by  De  Marigny,  we  all  slipped 
out  by  a  small  postern  which  opened 
from  the  palace-garden,  and  with 
masks  firmly  fastened,  and  high  glee 
at  the  adventure,  away  we  drove  to 
the  Rue  de  Savonier. 

"  The  street  was  an  obscure  one,  and 
but  dimly  h'ffhted  by  a  single  lamp, 
which  bumea  before  its  crucifix,  for 
gas  had  not  yet  enlightened  the  cities 
of  Eurone.  The  night  was  keen  wiUi 
intense  frost,  but  bright  with  a  thou- 
sand stars ;  and  we  found  the  neigh, 
bourhood  thronged  with  hundreds, 
though,  as  De  Marigny  observed, 
apparently  belouging  to  what  we  then 
called  the  canaiUe^  hurrying  like  our- 
selves to  that  attractive  theatre.  It 
was  a  portable  wooden  fabric,  like 
thoee  with  which  itiownt  plajyera 
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are  accustomed  to  perambulate  the 
provinces,  which,  when  ftlrly  set  up, 
form  pretty  substantial  edifices,  and 
can  be  removed  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour*8  notice.  We  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  finding  room,  for  the  house 
was  densely  crowded,  but  that  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  terms  of 
admission  being  three  sous  for  the 
boxes,  two  for  the  pit,  and  one  for 
the  f^dlery;  for  the  arrangements 
were  perfect,  though  on  a  small  scale, 
but  it  had  only  one  entrance,  at 
which  stood  the  Italian  himself^  in 
his  double  capacity  of  manager  and 
door-keeper,  lie  was  a  small  active- 
looking  man,  dressed  in  an  ultra- 
fashionable  style,  with  long  queue 
and  flash  jewellery,  and  a  countenance 
that  would  have  been  strikingly 
handsome  but  for  an  expression  of 
mineled  craft  and  keen  penetration 
which  blended  with  the  never- vary- 
ing smile  of  welcome  bestowed  on  all 
comers. 

^  It  is  strange,"  contmned  the  nar- 
rator, ^  that  thouffh  many  chequered 
years  have  passed  since  that  period, 
with  all  their  troubled  and  stir- 
ring scenes,  the  smallest  circum- 
stance connected  with  that  iucht*s 
adventure,  then  deemed  so  trimng, 
remains  indelibly  written  in  my 
memory;  and  I  still  recollect,  though 
it  mi^ht  have  been  the  work  of  ima- 
gination, the  look  of  malicious  re- 
cognition with  which  he  marshalled 
us  to  the  boxes ;  but  whether  ima- 
ginary or  not,  it  had  a  smgular  effect 
on  all  our  party;  for,  in  spite  of 
their  masques,  I  could  percdve  they 
felt  strangely  disconcerted,  especially 
the  sultua,  and  even  the  duke, — 
though  he  tried  to  assume  his  usual 
careless  air,  and  enjoy  thegeneral  sur- 
prise which  our  appearance  excited,— 
evidently  wished  himself  safe  back  in 
the  palace ;  but  the  Italian  closed  with 
the  announcement,  that  the  house 
could  accommodate  no  more,  and  at 
the  same  tune  gave  the  signal  for  the 
play  to  commence,  by  ringing  a  small 
Dell  which  he  held  in  his  hand. 


e  NotL  [Maxck, 

a  tumult  so  tremtndoos  that  we 
thought  all  Fraactm^t  hear.  Then 
came  the  dash  weapona,  the  mp* 
roar  of  a  conflict,  and  the  thunder  of 
eannon;  but^  above  all,  we  eovld 
hear  the  cry,  '  Vive  la  Libert^ !' — 
«Dawn  with  the  Bastille  r  I  heard 
it,  nwBsieiirs,  as  plain  as  I  hear  mkj 
own  voice  now;  not  a  feeble  theatri- 
cal imitation,  but  near  and  Btreo^, 
as  if  ocmveyed  to  our  ears  in  all  its 
terrible  reauty,  the  noise  of  some  old 
embattled  fortress  assailed  by  a  fierce 
and  fetfless  multitude.  The  caniMNi 
ceased  in  a  few  minutes,  and  tbea 
cheer  after  cheer  made  the  very  waUa 
round  us  tremble,  and  we  feh  it  vras 
the  joy  of  a  people  in  their  victory ; 
but  amoi^  the  thousand  cries,  wfoait 
for  retri^tion  of  past  wrong,  and 
others  of  wild  congratulation,  as  if 
to  m^  set  firae.  We  could  catch  the 
words,  ^  Here  are  the  bones  from  the 
lowerdungeonsr—^  Death  to  the  tools 
of  t3rrannyl* — ^Destruction  to  the 
accursed  hold  V —  ^  Level  it,  brothers ! 
— I^vel  it  to  the  ground!*  There 
was  a  milling  forth  and  a  sound  of 
combined  labour,  like  what  thou- 
sands of  masons  and  miners  might 
make  if  working  together  with  all 
^eir  instruments.  We  heard  the  re- 
moval of  heavy  stones,  the  fiUUng 
of  walls,  and  the  toppling  down  of 
turrets,  and  another  prolosffed  and 
piercing  shout  which  said  Uiat  the 
work  was  done,  and  the  BastiUe  de- 
molished for  ever.  The  eartain 
moved,  and  quivered  firom  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  Italian,  who  had  nitherto 
stood  in  front,  calmly  surv^ring  the 
effect  of  his  invisible  play  on  the 
audience,  with  his  wonted  snule  and 
a  profound  bow,  said,  *  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  this  is  the  first  act.* 

There  was  sOence  for  some  mi- 
Butes,so  deep  that  we  could  hear  each 
other's  respiration;  for  every  sense 
seemed  merged  into  that  of  the  ear, 
and  never  before  had  I  imagined  the 
perceptive  power  which  awelt  in 
that  wondrous  (tfgmn. 
^  Again,  there  came  a  sound  of 
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pidly  rabaded,  tad  then  we  heard  a 
Tolee  diilhie^  readmg  the  order  of 
the  day  whicn  styled  the  as8eiidl)ly 
the  Natkmal  ConTention.  There  was 
BomethiDg  id  UtafvX  hiterat  in  leel- 
mg^  as  we  all  did,  with  the  finree  of 
acSoal  trath,  that  only  that  eoarse 
dark  curtam  divided  «§  from  « 
mighty,  tii«agfa  inyiiible  assembly, 
whose  every  wotd  and  Bu>vement 
were  so  plainly  heard ;  but  how  oom^ 
poaed  or  sommoned,  Ood  knows,  for 
we  «oald  never  learn.  This  ftehng 
rose  to  an  overpowniBgdeflree,wfaen 
aaother  voiee,  which  I  Knew  not 
Umb,  in  elear  and  very  andible  tones, 
detiyered  a  decree  of  theConventioa, 
hr  which  aU  rank,  names,  and  titles 
of  nobQity  and  priesUioed,  were  abo- 
lished for  ever  m  Franoe.  MesiiearSi 
I  lived,  and  so  did  odiers  of  oar 
company,  to  hear  that  decree,  long 
after  read  nnder  the  broad  noonday 
son  in  an  assembly  of  Mvinff  men ; 
and  it  was  our  unanimous  beuef  that 
both  its  words,  and  the  voice  which 
rend  them,  were  the  same ;  but  even 
at  the  moment  the  effect  on  our 
party  was  electric.  De  Marigny 
started  fWnn  his  seat  with  a  ^es^e 
of  wild  joy,  as  if  all  his  visions  of 
the  victorious  mardi  of  liberty  had 
been  at  last  realised ;  but  he  was  re- 
called to  himself  by  the  thunder  of 
deafeam  acclamation  that  burst  from 
the  invkible  multitude;  and  as  it 
ceased,  the  Italian  who  stiU  kept  his 
Ibrmer  place,  with  another  bow  and 
smile,  inlbrmed  us  that  this  was  the 
second  act* 

^^Evem  as  he  spidce  there  came  fh>m 
the  shrouded  sti^ge  a  mingled  mur- 
mur of  many  voices,  like  the  sound 
of  some  ikr-off  tunmlt  that  swelled 
as  it  came  nearer ;  at  times  it  sunk 
flway«  and  then  we  heard  strong  and 
earnest  vdces  that  seemed  to  reason 
deeph^;  but,  again,  it  grew  into  a 
very  babel  of  confusion.  Some  of  the 
v<rfees  were  ftmfliar  hi  their  tones, 
but  others  were  strange,  stranger  &r 
were  the  things  they  uttered.  Hiere 
were  words  of  bitter  and  boundless 
scorn  of  all  that  mankind  regarded, 
m  throne,  in  hearth,  and  in  altar, 
of  powers  held  sacred  in  the  re- 
verence of  aoes,  and  of  rights  which 
generations  nad  ibund  and  left  un- 
questioned. And  there  were  brief 
but  hdf-told  tales  of  the  deep 
fltrenr  heart*s  devotion ;  and  bursts 
of  UMMumded  hope,  whose  promise 


time  could  never  iVilfil ;  there  were 
p«ans  of  triumph  that  had  in  them 
the  waving  of  all  the  Delphian  lau- 
rels, blended  with  sounds  of  frantic 
strife  md  imnreeations  of  r^ntless 
fbry;  and  stul,  throngfa  the  vary- 
ing tumult,  ^[rowing  more  freauent. 
Through  aU  its  changes  there  lell  on 
our  ears  a  dull  heavy  dank,  like 
no  sound  of  earth  that  I  had  ever 
heard,  except  the  descending  axe  of 
the  guillotine. 

^Bf  degrees  the  noise  decreasedt 
and  the  sounds  grew  more  definite^ 
but  they  were  changed,  and  now 
seeined  to  be  those  of  some  great 
and  important  trial  held  in  a  city*s 
crowded  court,  and  before  a  supreme 
tribunal,  which  that  dii^  curtain 
covered  from  our  view.  At  first  we 
eouid  catch  but  laint  and  broken 
ontiines  of  the  proceedings,  through 
the  noise  of  the  crowd  withm  and 
the  wilder  clamour  without,  but 
think  how  fdt  that  party  of  mas- 
qneraders  from  the  palace  of  Ver- 
sailles to  hear  a  voice  iHX>claimin^, 
'  The  capital  indictm^t  of  Louis 
Capet,  fonneriy  called  King  of 
France.'  The  damour  still  conti- 
nued, and  nothmg  readied  us  but  ccm- 
fnsed  sentences  from  the  court,  lost 
at  times  amid  the  loud  am>lau9e,  or 
no  less  violent  disapproval  of  the  lis- 
tenmg  throsg,  but  my  eye  involun- 
tarily turned  on  the  snltana,  who  sat 
bending  forward  as  if  to  catch  the 
tones  of  a  low  and  sad,  but  firm 
v(Mce  that  stiU  went  on  reading  what 
seemed  a  long  defence ;  it  c^sed  at 
last,  and  we  heard  another  say,  ^  Let 
the  sentence  be  decided  by  vote.* 

There  was  a  dead  silence,  like  the 
pause  of  a  thoughtful  moment,  fall- 
ing on  a  madflened  multitude ;  but, 
messieurs,  the  horrsrs  of  that  mo- 
ment I  shall  never  foi^  for,  from 
amidst  ^t  viewless  court,  dear  and 
audiUe  came  the  -ferj  v(nee  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  saying,  *  Ckiiens, 
I  vote  for  death.*  Instinctivdy  I  cast 
a  look  on  the  living  man  by  my  side, 
—masque  and  all,  he  seemed  actu- 
ally paralysed.  Then  came  a  sound 
lilce  the  rising  of  a  crowded  house 
and  a  din  of  approving  voices ;  but 
through  it  sounded  a  shriek  so  loud, 
and  long,  and  pierdng,  that  it  seemed 
the  very  outbreak  of  pent-up  fear 
and  horror,  and  the  masqued  sul- 
tana dropped  as  if  s^ck  hy  light- 
ning from  her  seat.  Another  instant. 
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an  l  De  Marigny  and  I  had  borne 
her  to  the  door,  which  the  Italian 
opened  with  the  rapidity  of  thought. 
*  Crive  her  air,*  said  he,  and  I  un- 
fastened her  masque ;  the  lady  was 
already  reviying,  but  the  broad  light, 
flashing  from  that  open  door,  fell 
full  upon  the  ghastly  and  horror- 
stricken  features,  and  well  I  knew 
them,  for  it  was  the  Queen  Maria 
Antoinette. 

"  The  first  act  of  her  returning 
powers  was  to  t^e  the  masaue  from 
my  hand,  as  she  said,  '  Fasten  it 
again,  monsieur,  and  many  thanks 
for  the  service  you  have  rendered 
me ;  but  call  the  coach  immediately, 
for  I  wish  to  return  to  the  palace.* 
By  this  time  Madame  de  Grenhs,  with 
the  duke  and  his  son,  were  beside 
us ;  and  the  people,  who  were  now 
pouring  fh>m  the  theatre,  crowded 
round,  anxious  to  learn  the  explana- 
tion of  so  strange  an  occurrence.  I, 
of  course,  hastened  to  call  our  ye- 
hicles,  into  which  the  whole  party 
stepped ;  but  when  about  to  take  my 

Elace,  I  discovered  that  De  Mangny 
ad  left  us,  and  requesting  them  to 
drive  on  without  me,  I  followed  him 
into  the  half-empty  theatre,  for  there 
he  was,  in  earnest  conyersation  with 
the  Italian,  who  wore  the  same 
smile,  and  bowed  low  as  my  friend 
said  hastily,  *  Ten  thousand  francs, 
signior,  for  one  peep  behind  that 
curtain  ?* 

** '  It  is  a  large  price,  monsieur,*  re- 
marked the  imperturlMtble  manager. 

"  *  It  is,  but  I  will  pay  it,*  swd  De 
Marigny ;  *  Signior,  I  am  serious.* 

"  *  1  hope  so,*  said  the  Italian,  ap- 
proaching him  and  speaking  low. 
'  Monsieur,  there  are  few  that  have 
seen  that  sight;  but  I  agree,  for  your 
offer  is  handsome,  though  it  cannot 
be  done  before  this  rabble ;  but,  an 
hour  hence,  the  street  will  be  cleared ; 
come  then,  and  bring  your  friend,  if 
you  please.* 

"  At  this  moment  one  of  the  posti- 
lions arrived  out  of  breath,  to  tell  us 
that  our  company  had  requested  us 
to  come,  and  would  wait  no  longer. 
We  knew  they  could  not  be  detained, 
and  were  evidently  unwilling  to  go 
without  us,  as  I  believe,  from  a  vague 
apprehension  of  danger.  Therefore, 
CO  we  must,  and  the  last  words  I 
heard  from  the  Italian  was  a  warn- 
ing to  be  punctual.  *With  the  ten 
thousand  francs,*  murmured  De  Ma- 


rigny, as  we  took  oar  places  in  the 
coach.  We  reached  the  palace  in 
safety  and  unobserved,  for  our  ab- 
sence had  not  been  more  than  an 
hour;  but  the  sultana  and  the 
Templar  were  seen  no  more  in  the 
masquerade  that  night;  as  for  De 
Mangny  and  me,  we  perambulated 
the  rooms  for  some  time,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  company  going  to 
supper  to  hasten  to  the  house  of 
the  marquis,  where  we  changed  our 
dresses,  and  half  wild  with  curiosity 
and  expectation,  were  once  more  in 
the  liue  de  Savonier,  provided  with 
'the  one  thing  neeoful,*  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  appointed 
time.  It  was  now  a  quarter  to  twdve ; 
the  lamp  was  still  burning  before  the 
crucifix ;  but  there  was  neither  step 
nor  stir  in  the  street,  so  thronged  but 
an  hour  before ;  and  when  we  reached 
the  spot  where  it  had  stood,  there 
was  neither  sign  nor  trace  of  the 
Italian  or  his  theatre.  All  were 
ffonC}  and  the  solitary  comer  lay 
dark  and  cold  between  the  old  brick 
houses ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
traces  of  many  feet  in  the  thawing 
ground  where  such  numbers  had 
trodden,  we  could  scarcely  have  be- 
lieved that  the  place  was  indeed  the 
same.  Terrible  was  our  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  scarce  had  we  turned  from 
the  spot,  when  a  party  of  gendarmes 
approached  it  and  examined  it  with 
the  greatest  care.  Like  ourselves  they 
were  too  late,  and  for  weeks  and 
months  after  a  secret  and  silent  search 
was  carried  on  through  all  France, 
but  at  length  given  up  as  hopeless, 
for  nothing  ever  transpired  to  throw 
light  on  that  mysterious  transaction. 
But  from  that  period  the  whole  court 
remarked  that  a  growing  enmity  sub- 
sisted between  the  royal  fiunily  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

"The  Italian  never  returned  to 
Versailles,  nor  was  he  ever  seen  in 
any  other  dty  of  Europe,  at  least  as 
far  as  we  could  learn ;  and  who  the 
actors  were  in  that  dark  and  fearful 
drama  our  search  could  never  dis- 
cover, for  time,  that  so  terribly  ful- 
filled its  omens,  brought  no  expla- 
nation of  its  mystery. 

"  De  Marigny  never  lost  hopes  of 
finding  the  Italian,  and  sought  him 
over  fOl  the  continent,  through  the 
storms  and  changes  of  his  after  years. 
In  the  early  glories  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  took  an  active  part,  for  his 
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heart  wag  true  to  the  world's  old  lore 
of  liberty;  but  when  the  Jacobins 
came  into  power,  and  blood  b^;an 
to  flow,  he  went  down  to  his  family 
ch&teaa  in  Normandy,  with  a  supply 
of  gunpowder,  which  he  caused  to  be 
stored  m  the  vaults,  then  paid  off  all 
his  servants,  and  sent  them  away 
with  the  exception  of  one  young  page, 
who  would  not  leave  him.  For  many 
an  hour  the  peasantry  saw  the  lights 
flashing  from  window  to  window,  and 
the  figures  of  the  marquis  and  his 
page  passing  from  vault  to  turret- 
chamber,  like  those  vrho  sought  for 
hidden  treasure,  or  to  look  their  last 
on  haunts  they  mi^t  see  no  more ; 
bat  at  midniffht  De  Marigny  and 
the  youth  rode  out  together.  The 
marquis  carried  the  keys  of  his  castle 
in  one  hand,  and  a  flaming  brand  in 
the  other,  and,  saving  that  there 
woald  never  again  be  peace  or  jus- 
tice in  France,  he  threw  the  torch 
on  the  ground,  before  his  father's 
gate,  where  bis  owa  hands  had  laid 
the  train,  and  then  rode  fast  away, 
followed  by  his  faithfal  page.  The 
coontry  round  was  shaken  that  night 
as  if  by  an  earthquake,  for  the  stately 


chiteau  of  De  Marigny  was  blown 
fh>m  its  foundations,  and  the  morn- 
ing sun  rose  upon  its  shapeless, 
blackened  ruins,  but  neither  De 
Marigny  nor  his  page  were  ever 
seen  on  French  ground  after. 

^  And  I  have  lived  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, though  not  an  unconcerned  one,  of 
scenes  more  strange  and  terrible  than 
all  the  nameless  voices  of  that  wild 
night  prophesied,  and  to  find  the 
evening  of  my  days  falling  on 
still  ominous  and  troubled  tiroes. 
Years  have  darkened  around,  friends 
have  passed  from  me,  and  the 
haunts  of  youth  lie,  like  far  and 
sunny  isles,  which  my  bark  can  reach 
no  more ;  but  there  is  one  spot  still 
green,  with  its  early  attraction  to  my 
steps,  and  that,'*  said  the  worthy 
narrator,  with  a  rather  comic  ex- 
pression ^therinj;  over  the  momen- 
tary gravity  of  his  countenance,  is 
the  box,  pit,  or  gallery — ^for,  observe, 
I  am  not  particular— of  a  Parisian 
theatre ;  but,  believe  me,  messieurs, 
I  never  see  the  curtain  fall,  or  enter 
while  it  remains  unlifted,  without 
remembering,  in  all  its  mysterious 
power,  le  Jeu  de  Noel." 


TO  ONE  WHO  WAS  MOVED  TO  TEARS  AT  SIGHT  OF  IMHOFP's 
STATUE  OP  HAGAR  AT  ROME. 

1. 

Oh!  turn  not  aside,  nor  that  tear  conceal. 

Should  thy  manhood  blush,' because  thou  canst  feel  ? 

Whilst  yet  unconscious  Jerusalem  slept 

'Neath  her  fated  wall, 

Predicting  her  fidl. 
The  eyes  of  a  Grod — of  a  Saviour  wept. 


n. 

If  e'er  Man's  nature  reveal  the  divine. 
And  something  of  God  in  the  mortal  shine, 
Not  sdenoe,  not  beauty  that  spark  may  disclose ; 

But  the  sigh  that  tells 

That  a  kind  heart  swells,* 
And  the  eye  that  fills  for  another's  woes. 

Naples,  May  30,  1845.  J.  M.  M. 
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Anothbk  series  of  yietories  had  hee& 
gained,  hostile  armies  had  again  he^ 
dispersed ;  bnt  the  fiiulty  principles 
on  which  the  victors  had  based  their 
operations  |>reTented  their  situatioa 
from  being  improved  bv  the  success 
which  they  had  adiieved.  Nor  were 
the  advantages  followed  up  in  a  man- 
ner tiiat  could  atone  for  previous 
error.  Murshal  Wurmser,  instead  of 
being  closely  ccmfined  within  die 
walls  of  Mantua,  and  forced  to  sub* 
aist  on  the  stores  of  the  fortress, 
which  would  probably  have  obliged 
hia  to  surrender  by  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, was  allowed  to  retain  nosses- 
sion  of  the  Seraglio,  a  considerable 
district  of  country,  to  extend  his 
foraging  parties  far  and  wide,  even 
beyond  the  Po,  and  to  receive  sup- 
plies from  the  surrounding  country. 
When  we  consider  how  closely  toe 
sanguinary  chance-games  of  Arcole 
and  Rivoh  were  afterwards  balanced, 
we  are  brought  to  the  conviction, 
which  every  page  of  Napoleon's  his- 
tory forces  upon  us,  that  battle  and 
an  appeal  to  the  exertions  of  brave 
soldiers  was  his  only,  as  it  was  his 
constant  resource,  in  all  situations  of 
difficulty.  There  were  many  dr- 
cumstances  which  at  this  time  tended 
to  render  the  situation  of  the  French 
army  of  Italy  very  precarious,  not- 
withstanding the  victories  they  had 
gained.  The  republican  government 
mistrusted  the  court  of  Turin ;  th^ 
could  not  prevail  upon  the  King  of 
Sardinia  to  join  them  in  the  war 
against  Austria,  without  relinqtush- 
ing  a  greater  share  of  the  spoil  than 
they  were  disposed  to  pwrt  with. 
The  mountainous  frontiers  between 
France  and  Piedmont  were  also  in- 
fested at  this  time  by  a  number  of 
plundering  bands,  composed  of  smug- 
fflers  and  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
known  by  the  name  of  Barbets,  who 


were  supposed  to  be  encouraged  or 
tolerated,  at  least,  by  the  Sardinian 
government,  which  was  also  believed 
to  be  in  close  and  friendly  communi- 
cation with  the  court  of  Vienna. 
The  relations  with  Genoa  were  on 
no  better  footing. 

Lombardy  vras  still  tranquil ;  but 
though  the  French  were  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  a  fierce  sfurit 
of  hostility  was  entertained  against 
them  by  the  peasantry,  nobility,  and 
clergy — ample  cause  for  ai^rehension 
in  case  of  future  disaster.  The  pro- 
visional government  of  Milan  nad, 
however,  raised  a  corps  of 3000  men, 
which,  though  not  admitted  into  the 
French  line,  helped  to  render  some 
of  the  detached  corps  of  the  French 
army  disposable. 

The  Directory  were  at  this  mo- 
ment keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
oonduding  a  peace ;  and  as  they  were 
determined  to  retain  Belgium  and  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  their  inten- 
tion was  to  restore  Lombardy  to  the 
emperor,  as  an  equivalent ;  they  did 
not,  therefore,  encourage  any  revolu- 
tioiiary  proceedii^  in  Italy.  Bo- 
loffna,  Ferrara,  and  Bovigo  had,  as 
rettlad,  ^aoed  themselves  under  pro- 
vnional  covemments ;  and  Napoleon, 
disregarding  the  treaty  he  had  con- 
clude with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mo- 
dena,  superseded  the  ducal  r^ncv 
by  a  nroviflioBal  government  of  his 
own  choonng,  and  combined  the  four 
provinces  in  a  federal  union,  under  a 
rqureaentative  government.  This  go- 
vernment also  Jtused  a  cor^  of  2000 
or  3000  men  for  the  service  of  the 
republic. 

The  Directory  disapproved  greatly 
of  these  proceedings ;  out  as  every 
thing  appeared  to  have  originated 
with  the  States  themselves,  things 
were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were. 

The  benefits  which  the  French  de- 
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rived  flnom'these  arrsngements  were 
oomiterfoalanced  by  the  augmented 
hatred  excited  against  them  in  the 
hearts  of  the  other  party,  and  which 
the  first  turn  of  fortune  would  be 
sure  to  call  into  activity.  The  Pope 
and  the  King  of  Naples  could  turn 
the  scides  against  the  Republicans. 
Hie  Neapohtans  were  still  in  arms, 
and  their  farces  were  assembled  on 
the  frontiers;  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, more  clear -sighted  than  the 
other  Italian  governments,  had  re- 
sisted all  the  insolent  demands  lately 
made  by  the  French,  and  continued 
its  military  preparations.  It  was 
probable  that  both  powers  would 
declare  themselves ;  and  allowing 
that  tbey  could  only  bring  30,000 
men  into  the  field,  it  was  evident  that 
sndi  an  army  stnking-in  along  with 
the  next  advance  of  the  Austrians, 
would  liberate  Mantua,  clear  Lom- 
bardy,  and  replace  things  exactly 
where  they  had  been  at  the  opening 
of  the  campaign.  The  good  fortune 
of  Napoleon  averted  the  danger. 
The  defeat  of  Wnrmser  and  the 
flight  of  Jourdan,  which  events  hap- 
p^ed  about  the  same  time,  acceler- 
ated the  peace  with  Naples.  The 
news  of  the  first-mentioned  action 
natorally  reached  Naples  before  the 
other,  and  the  ternfied  court  in- 
stantly sent  orders  directing  the 
Neapolitan  minister  at  Paris  to  con- 
clude a  peace  at  all  costs ;  and  as  the 
Directory  had  on  their  part  been 
rendered  very  pliant  by  tne  defeats 
sustained  in  Germany,  matters  were 
soon  arranged.  The  treaty  was  signed 
on  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  retired  from  the  scene  at 
the  very  time  when  Fortune  was  in- 
viting him  to  act  a  great  and  bril- 
liant part. 

The  pope,  judging  rightly  enough 
that  bis  fiite  was  decided  upon,  as  we 
know  from  Napoleon*s  letters  that  it 
was,  continued  his  preparations,  ex- 
pecting, no  doubt,  to  be  assisted  by 
Austria,  as  he  was  evidently  too 
feeble  to  act  an  independent  p^. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  tnat  Na- 
poleon, thus  encompassed  by  foes, 
pressed  hard  for  reinforcements,  and 
we  consequently  find  that  26,000 
men  were  gradually  sent  into  Italy. 
When  they  arrived  is  not  mentioned, 
as  many  were,  no  doubt,  drafts  from 
the  regunental  depots.  On  this  sub- 
ject his  mendacity  exceeds  its  usual 


extravaganee;  and  as  he  addresses 
the  government,  who  could  hardly 
fkil  to  know  the  truth,  it  shews,  also, 
with  what  extreme  contempt  he  re- 
garded them.  Writing  on  the  I4th 
November,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle 
of  Arcole,  he  says,  "Not  a  day 
passes  without  bringing  5000  men 
to  the  Austrian  army;  and  though 
our  want  of  reinforcements  has  been 
known  for  two  months  and  more,  we 
have  (mly  received  a  single  battalion 
of  the  40th, — bad  troops,  not  accus- 
tomed to  fire.**  In  his  Memoirs  he 
says,  on  the  other  hand,  "  The  Di- 
rectory promised  much,  and  per- 
formed little ;  they  tent  twelve  bat- 
talions, however,  which  arrived  at 
Milan  during  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October."  That  there  could 
be  no  great  error  in  the  last  state- 
ment is  certain,  for  at  the  end  of 
October  his  army  had  i^ain  42,000 
men  effective  in  the  field,  notwith- 
standing the  losses  it  must  have  6us<* 
tained  during  the  previous  opera- 
tions. The  armv  wfw,  probably,  in 
good  order  at  tnis  time,  as  all  the 
resources  of  the  country  were  at  the 
disposal  of  the  victor,  who,  it  seems, 
sent  20,000,000  livres  to  Paris  for 
the  use  of  the  government. 

It  was  during  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking  that  Corsica  was  re- 
united to  France.  Some  supplies, 
together  with  a  body  of  Corsican  pa- 
triots, having  been  embarked  at  Leg- 
horn, obtained  for  Napoleon  the  ho- 
nour of  this  conquest  also :  but  from 
his  letters  to  the  Directory  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  took  little  mterest  in 
the  affairs  of  his  native  island,  and 
made  no  paitieular  exertion  for  its 
recovery. 

Though  the  letters  written  at  this 
particular  moment  by  order  of  go- 
vernment, bear  testimony  of  fa 
greater  honesty  of  purpose  than 
those  of  Napoleon,  the  Directory 
were  determined,  nevertheless,  to 
shew  that  on  some  points  they  could 
descend  to  the  level  of  their  general. 
Marshal  Wnrmser  happening  to  be 
a  native  of  one  of  the  lately  con- 
quered provinces  on  the  left  bank  of 
tne  Rhine,  they  passed  a  decree  de- 
claring him  liable  to  be  arraigned  as 
an  emigrant.  This  act  of  republican 
l^islation  was  senttoNapoleon,'and 
it  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  miffht 
threaten  the  Austrian  field-manfeal 
with  its  execution  if  the4«tter  con- 
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tinn^  to  delay  the  surrender  of 
Mantua.  It  does  not  appear  that 
any  attempt  was  made  to  intimidate 
a  man  of  honour  hy  such  unworthy 
prooeediiura.  Napoleon^s  project  of 
burning  Trieste,  though  objected  to 
in  the  first  instance,  was  too  conge- 
nial to  the  spirit  which  animated  the 
French  government  of  the  period  to 
be  altogether  lost  upon  them.  After 
Wurmser^s  defeat  the  general  is, 
therefore,  desired  to  acquaint  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  that  such  a 
measure  will  be  immediately  resorted 
to  unless  an  ambasMdor  is  sent  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  concluding 
a  peace.  Napokon  obeyed,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  emperor,  writ- 
ten in  the  real  carmojputle  style, 
which  so  well  accorded  with  the  Van- 
dal threat  it  contained.  No  answer 
was  ever  sent,  and  it  may  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  was  delivered.  Du- 
ring the  interval  of  repose  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking.  Napoleon 
resided  principallv  at  Milan ;  and 
though  he  was  the  conqueror  and 
absolute  ruler  of  the  country,  he 
was  more  on  the  level  of  ordinary 
society,  and  more  vrithinthe  reach  of 
observation,  than  at  any  subsequent 
period  of  his  life ;  and  it  is  known  to 
many  who,  like  the  author  of  these 
sketches,  had  afterwards  opportuni- 
ties of  mixing  in  Italian  society,  that 
the  most  intellectual  members  of  that 
society  looked  upon  him  as  a  man  of 
moderate  capacity  and  of  very  limited 
information.  Those  who  thought  so, 
however,  were  silent,  while  syco- 
phants and  panegyrists  were  loud 
enough,  and  with  the  world  at  large 
the  loudest  talkers  genendly  carry 
the  day. 

Having  seen  how  the  French  were 
situated,  let  us  observe  how  matters 
stood  with  the  Austrians,  when  they 
prepared  for  their  third  invasion  of 
Lombardy.  In  Grermany  success  had 
crowned  their  efforts.  Jourdan  had 
been  defeated,  and  Moreau  forced  to 
retire.  The  troops  which  had  guarded 
the  northern  passes  of  the  Tyrol  thus 
became  disposable,  and  were  enabled 
to  join  Davidowitch,  who  had  re- 
formed his  army  in  that  provmce 
after  the  rout  of  Galliano.  Li 
Friuli,  Quasdanowitch,  who  had  been 
separated  from  Wurmser  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Bassano,  had  assembled  the 
remnants  of  his  corps  ,  behmd  the 
Fiara.  Both  generals  were  rapidly 


reinforced;  r^ments  were  brought 
from  the  interior  of  Austria,  new 
corps  raised,  the  denots  were  emptied, 
and  all  recruits  and  convalescents  fit 
for  service  hurried  on  to  their  re- 
spective battalions,  so  that  by  the 
end  of  October  nearly  50,000  men 
were  ready  for  the  field.  J^Iarshal 
Alvinzy  was  placed  in  command  of 
this  hastily  collected  force.  As  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  French 
army  were  stationed  at  Trent,  Bas- 
sano, Verona,  and  Villa  Fran^  the 
Austrians  must  have  known,  inde- 
pendently of  their  frequent  commu- 
nication Avith  Mantua,  that  the  fort- 
ress was  not  closely  blockaded,  and 
in  no  very  immediate  danger;  and 
yet  with  this  knowled^  clearly  be- 
fore them,  they  humed  this  new 
army  on  to  its  relief,  without  a  single 
fair  ground  on  which  a  prospect  of 
success  could  be  founded. 

The  Austrians  could  bring  about 
40,000  into  action;  but  the  long 
series  of  defeats  had  avowedly  in- 
jured the  morale  of  the  old  troops, 
from  whom  the  new  ones  would  na- 
turally take  their  tone  and  feeling. 
The  French,  leaving  10,000  or  12,000 
men  to  observe  AUntua,  and  acting 
on  a  theatre  of  war  of  extraordiruiry 
strength,  could  take  the  field  witn 
about  30,000,  all  tried  soldiers,  em- 
boldened by  victory  and  by  the  con- 
fidence they  placed  in  themselves  and 
their  leaders, — advantages  that  far 
overbalanced  the  numerical  superior- 
ity of  four  to  three,  which  their  ad- 
versaries possessed.  Nor  was  there 
any  good  reason  for  believing  that 
the  new  commander  would  be  able 
to  atone  for  the  deficiency  of  his 
army.  It  is  evident  that  Alvin«y 
belonged  to  the  same  class  with 
Wurmser  and  Beaulieu:  like  them, 
he  was  a  brave,  able,  and  honourable 
man;  but,  like  them,  he  was  with- 
out the  high  energy  of  character  and 
fiery  genius  which  could  alone  rally 
the  sinking  spirit  of  an  army,  rekin- 
dle the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the 
brave,  and  carry  the  whole  mass, 
torrent  like,  along  with  him  in  a 
daring  and  gallant  career.  Fortune 
smiled  upon  his  first  efforts,  and 
boldness  might  have  won  her;  but 
it  was  wanting,  and  the  goddess  hav- 
ing shewn  the  leaders  of  mighty 
hosts  who  was  the  real  disposer  of 
victory,  returned  to'her  first  favour- 
ite, to  abide  at  his  will  till, — 
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He  taoght  the  rest  to  see/' 

Aecoiding  to  the  new  plan  of 
oiieratioDs  proposed  by  the  Aus* 
tiiaiis,  the  main  body  of  their  army, 
consi^ing  of  about  25,000  men 
under  the  field-marshal  himself  was 
to  advance  towards  Bassano  vad  the 
Bcenta,  while  Davidowitch,  with 
14,000  men,  should  attack  Trent, 
idrte  the  pass  of  Galliano,  and  then 
aid,  as  dreumstances  might  best  di- 
rect, the  mun  army  in  smking  a  de- 
daiye  blow  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Verona.  Marshal  Wurmser  was  to 
support  the  movement  by  a  general 
•ally  from  Mantua.  The  difficulty 
ot  making  separate  corps  act  in  per- 
fect concert  and  Ml  on  at  the  proper 
time  and  place  renders  all  such  com- 
plicated operations  extremely  preca- 
rians,  however  much  they  may 
hcagbten  success  and  augment  the 
trophies  of  victory  when  the  day  is 
woo.  But  to  win  the  day  must  be 
the  first  object  sought  for ;  and  the 
Anstrians  evidenUy  threw  away 
their  best  chance  of  success  when 
th^  neglected  to  combine  their  army 
liefore  uey  fought  a  general  action. 
Events  had  surely  rendered  it  ap- 
parent that  the  French  army  was 
fiur  more  active  and  movable  than 
their  own,  and  more  capable  of  exe- 
cuting rapid  manoeuvres.  A  stand- 
up  battle,  fought  in  open  field,  and 
with  all  forces,  was  their  game,  for 
it  would  have  given  them  the  benefit 
the  acknowledged  steadiness  of 
their  troops,  of  the  tactical  training 
of  the  Bokuera,  and  of  their  power  of 
moving  with  accuracy.  In  such  a 
field,  also,  their  numerical  superi- 
ority would  have  told  to  advantage, 
instead  of  being  frittered  away  be- 
tween separate  corps,  whose  partial 
sncoesB  brought  no  gain  to  the  gene- 
ral caoie.  The  Austrians  courted 
defeat  at  the  outset,  and  were  yet 
nearly  proving  successful. 

Ni^eon,  apprehensive  that  Da- 
vidowitch nagtLt  fall  with  superior 
numbers  on  General  Yaubois,  who 
was  stationed  at  I'rent  with  his  di- 
vision, ordered  him  to  drive  in  the 
Austrian  posts  and  alarm  them  for 
their  own  safety.  This  measure,  at 
the  very  moment  when  operations 
were  aliout  to  commence,  naturally 
led  to  the  result  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  avert  Yaubois  attacked 
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the  Austrians  at  St.  Michael  on  the 
2d  November  without  any  decisive 
result ;  the  consequence  was  that  the 
Austrians  concentrated  their  forces 
and  fell  upon  him  on  the  3d  and  again 
on  the  6tn  and  7th,  and  hit  him  so 
severely  that  he  was  driven  ftrom 
Trent,  Galliano,  and  Mori.  Here 
Davidowitch,  astonished  no  doubt  at 
the  giant  strides  he  had  made, 
thon^t  proper  to  halt  and  remain 
inactive  for  eight  days,  at  the  very 
time  when  minutes  were  worth  ages. 
The  cause  of  this  incomprehennble 
delay,  which  occasioned  the  failure 
of  the  whole  enterprise,  has  never 
been  explained.  The  Austrians,  who 
have  so  fairly  and  libendly  furnished 
the  documents  necessary  for  a  right 
understanding  of  these  campaigns, 
have  left  this  difficult  point  still  in 
the  dark.  On  the  17th  November 
Davidowitch  awakened  from  his 
stupor  and  attacked  the  French  in 
the  position  of  Eivoli ;  the  Repub- 
licans were  again  defeated,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  irith  nreat  loss;  they 
fell  back  to  Castello  Nova,  where 
they  were  next  day  followed  by  the 
Austrians,  who  were  thus  close  in 
rear  of  Napoleon's  left  wing  and 
within  a  single  march  of  Mantua. 
And  where  now,  when  victory  was 
in  sight,  were  the  field-marsnals  ? 
where  was  Alvinzy,  and  where 
Wurmser?  The  answer  is  a  sad 
one ;  but  the  tale,  however  afflicting, 
must  be  told,  and  many  a  tale  of  woe 
must  follow  before  we  see  the  light 
of  hope  and  gladness  break  through 
the  dark  gloom  which  these  reverses 
cast  over  the  political  horizon  of 
Europe. 

On  the  5  th  November  Alviniv 
reached  the  Brenta,  the  French 
troops  giving  way  before  him.  Na- 
poleon, though  informed  of  Yaubois* 
Hi-success  on  the  3d,  determined 
nevertheless  to  save  the  foe  the 
trouble  of  a  longer  march,  and  to 
advance  himself  to  a  very  dangerous 
distance  indeed  from  his  basis  of  ope- 
ration and  ffive  them  the  meeting. 
He  attacked  them  at  Citadella  on 
the  6th,  but  was  forced,  after  a  se- 
vere struffffle,  to  withdraw  fh>m  the 
combat.  Ue  informs  us,  indeed,  that 
this  was  owing  solely  to  Yaubois* 
second  defeat  and  the  capture  of 
Mori  by  the  Austrians,  the  news  of 
which  reached  head-quarters  at  two 
o'clock  on  the  monung  of  the  7th. 
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Unforimuiiely  for  this  statement, 
Mori  is  Afty  miles  from  Bassano,  and 
was  only  taken  on  the  forenoon  of 
that  very  day.  Napoleon  fell  back 
to  Verona,  and  was  slowly  followed 
by  the  Austrians,  who,  on  the  llth, 
established  themselves  at  Villa  Nova, 
thns  patting  almost  an  end  to  their 
own  forward  movement.  With  Ve- 
rona and  Legnano,  both  capable  of 
nu^ng  some  resistance,  m  their 
fhmt,  with  the  Adige  to  be  forced 
under  the  very  guns  of  so  formid- 
able and  well-prepared  an  enemy  as 
the  one  they  had  to  encounter,  it  is 
really  not  easy  to  see  what  they 
could  expect  to  achieve;  but  what 
they  could  not  do  Ibr  themselves  the 
enemy  was  neariy  doing  for  them. 

Fnnoe  HohenzoUem,  who  com- 
manded the  Austrian  advanced 
g^uard,  informed  Alvinzy  that,  owing 
to  the  success  of  Davidowitch,  the 
French  were  in  fiill  retreat  across 
theMincio;  inconseq[uenceof  which 
he  recommended  that  Verona  should 
be  instantly  attacked.  The  field- 
marshal  paused  upon  this  project, 
and  as  it  was  strongly  objected  to 
by  the  chief  of  the  staff,  a  reconnais^ 
sance  was  determined  upon.  A  body 
of  about  5000  men  advanced  almost 
close  to  the  walls  of  Verona,  while  an- 
other brigade  took  post  on  the  heights 
of  Caldiero  to  cover  their  retreat  in 
case  of  accidents.  The  precaution 
waa  a  salutary  one,  for  Napoleon  no 
sooner  perceived  this  threatened  on- 
set than  he  brought  out  his  divisions 
and  drove  the  Austrians  back  on 
this  support.  The  troops  now  as- 
sembled in  the  strong  position  of 
Caldiero  amounted  to  about  8000 
men,  and  these  also  it  was  resolved 
to  dislodge.  Alviniy,  however,  de- 
termined to  risk  a  general  action  for 
their  support,  and  when,  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th,  the  French, 
after  fauing  to  force  the  position  in 
front,  turned  it  on  both  flanks,  thc^ 
found  themselves  assailed  in  their 


and  ram  induced  him  to  break  off 
the  battle.  As  sleet  and  rain  would 
tell  as  much  against  one  party  ss 
against  the  other,  it  is  more  likely 
that  the  unlooked-for  appearance 
Alvinzy,  ^o  fell  on  the  flank  of  the 
divisions  which  were  turning  Cal- 
diero, decided  the  measure.  False- 
hood would  seem  to  have  been  wo 
eongenid  to  this  extraordinary  mmn, 
that  he  could  hardly  speak  the  truCh 
even  when  it  told  to  nm  advanta«e. 
At  this  time  Davidowitch  was,  as  the 
reader  will  recollect,  recovering  from 
the  astonishment  into  which  his  own 
victories  had  thrown  him,  -whale 
within  the  walls  of  Mantua,  WuroMer 
was  tranquilly  awaiting  the  restdt  of 
what  others  should  achieve  in  hk  fii- 
vour. 

Napoleon*s  positi<m  at  Verona  was 
80  strong  tatS  central  that  to  have 
awaited  the  attacks  of  the  enemy 
would  probably  have  been  his  be^ 
policy ;  for,  unless  they  struck  in 
{perfect  concert,  at  exactly  the  same 
time,  they  were  not  likely  to  effect 
much  against  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  any  movement  on  his  part, 
either  to  nis  front  or  le<l,  was  giving 
one  of  his  adversaries  an  opening. 
If  he  moved  to  the  frt>nt  against 
Alvinzy,  he  left  mi  opening  for  Da- 
vidowitch ;  if  he  moved  against  the 
latter,  the  former  had  it  in  nis  power 
to  pass  the  Adige  unmolested ;  if  be 
moved  away  to  his  right,  he  gKve 
both  his  adversaries  an  advantage; 
and  yet  this  wbs  the  move  he  made, 
and  such  is  war  that  it  proved  suc- 
cessftil.  A  proof,  we  shall  be  toM, 
that  genius  is  superior  to  rules ;  but 
war  has  only  principles  and  no  rules, 
and  a  mere  chaHenging  of  fortune, 
however  suecessfril,  is  no  evidence  of 
genius,  as  tiiis  very  tale  should  frnve. 

Daring  the  n^t  between  the 
14th  and  15th  of  Novanfoer  brieves 
were  thrown  over  the  Adige  at 
Bonoo,  about  ei^t  mBes  below  Ve- 
rona, and  a  sufficient  force  havine 
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the  lea  was  eEeeted  thai  the  blsze 
of  their  kader^s  goiniB  and  the  sub* 
lime  eooceptkm  of  which  we  have 
now  to  speak,  flashed  fully  upon 
their  benighted  nunda. 

"  Then  it  was,"  says  the  imperial  kis- 
tortan  himself,  "that  oflkers  and  soK 
diers  who  bad  traversed  tbase  districts 
wbeo  in  pursuit  of  Wnrmser,  began  to 
perceive  the  intentions  of  tbeir  general. 
'  Ue  intends/  tbey  said,  <  to  turn  Caldi. 
ero,  whieb  cannot  be  stormed,  bj  a  front 
attack ;  unable  to  contend  in  open  plain 
with  only  13,000  men  against  40,000,  be 
is  transferring  bis  battle^eld  to  cause- 
ways surrounded  by  vast  marshes,  where 
numbers  will  not  avail,  and  where  every 
thing  will  be  decided  by  the  bravery  of 
the  heads  of  columns.' 

If  the  reader  will  have  the  khid» 
neas  to  divest  his  mind  of  the  recol- 
lection, that  the  strat^ical  monoh^e 
here  ascribed  by  Napoleon  to  nis 
army  has  been  seriously  repeated, 
not  merely  by  the  crowd  of  ordinary 
writers,  but  by  men  of  high  talents 
and  the  greatest  and  best  deserved 
literary  ume,  then  will  his  own 
smile  furnish  the  only  conmient 
which  it  can  require.  Of  some  of 
the  assertions,  however,  we  must  say 
a  wonL 

Unless  we  suppose  Napoleon  to 
have  lost  nine  or  ten  thousand  men 
in  the  actions  of  Bassano  and  Cal- 
diero,  which  would  be  out  of  all 
ooesdoB,  the  divisions  of  Massena, 
Angereau,  Macguire,  Guyeuz,  the 
reserve  and  the  cavalry  must  still, 
hy  his  own  previous  shewing,  have 
amounted  to  at  least  20,000  men; 
■or  was  it  possible  for  Alvinzy,  from 
the  number  with  which  he  took 
the  fiehl,  to  have  above  2000  or  3000 
Bore.  But,  leaving  this  ezaggera- 
tkm  of  numbers  entirely  untouched, 
as  the  practice  is  much  too  frequent 
with  all  modem  generals,  it  certainly 
required  the  assurance  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  to  assert  in  the  face  of 
the  world,  that  an  advance  upon 
narrow  causeways  afforded  the  asnil* 
ants  an  advantage  over  the  defenders, 
and  that  to  contract  the  opening  by 
which  an  enemy  was  to  be  struck  at 
was  a  benefit  to  the  attacking  in- 
stead of  the  attacked  party.  The 
head  of  a  column  composed  of 
kaiy  or  fifty  modem  infantry  sol* 
dien  eould,  of  course,  effect  abso- 
lutely yt5rthi"c  s|piimt  masses  >  wd) 


to  pass  over  altogether  the  frightful 
enfilading  lines  that  causeways  must 

often  present  to  the  fire  of  artillery, 
there  is  not  a  cultivated  marsh  land 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  from  the 
Deka  of  the  Ganges  to  the  fens  of 
Holland  and  Lincolnshire,  in  which 
a  single  causeway  could  be  found 
that  would  not  by  branch  causeways, 
roads,  outlets,  and  adjoining  patches 
of  dry  ground,  ofier  ample  opportu- 
nities K>r  the  defenders  to  extend 
their  front  and  fire  in  a  manner  ruin- 
ous to  the  advance  of  any  column, 
however  brave :  as  indeed  Napoleon 
was  about  to  experience.  We  are 
bound  to  add,  however,  even  for  his 
own  credit,  that  the  whole  of  this 
pretended  project  which  he  ascribes 
to  himself  was,  by  his  own  shewing, 
a  mere  after-thought,  resulting  from 
the  events  that  accidentally  took 
place.  His  intention  was  to  turn 
the  position  of  Caldiero  and  to  at- 
tack the  Austrians  in  their  left  flank. 
The  causeways  led  into  the  open  plains 
round  the  position  where  he  intended 
to  fight,  and  therefore  he  followed 
them];  and  he  tells  us  himself  that  he 
was  greatly  chagrined  when  it  was 
discovered,  fk'om  uie  steeple  of  Bonco, 
that  the  Austrians  were  leaving  their 
ground  and  making  a  counter  move- 
ment, so  as  to  present  a  front  instead 
of  a  flank  to  the  advancing  foe. 

The  French  army  having  crossed 
the  Adige  on  the  morning  of  the 
15th,  advanced  in  two  columns  alon^^ 
the  two  causeways  leading  in  the  di- 
rection of  Caldiero.  Massena's  di- 
vision took  the  left  and  followed  the 
causewav  that  opens  into  the  plains 
at  Porcil,  and  ended  their  easy  day's 
work  by  driving  out  Uie  few  Aus- 
trian light  troops  that  occupied  the 
village ;  but  at  Arcole  sterner  doings 
were  in  progress. 

The  riflht  column,  with  which 
was  Napoleon  himself,  moved  along 
the  causeway  leading  up  the  right 
bank  of  the  Alpon,  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  tne  Adige  at  Ronco. 
This  river  is  rarely  foroable  late  in 
autumn,  but  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
at  the  village  of  Arcole,  where  the 
causeway  leading  out  of  the  marshes 
leaves  tne  right  bank  and  ascends 
along  the  left.  It  therefore  became 
necessarv  to  obtain  the  command  of 
this  bridge  if  the  movement  was  to 
be  proceeded  with,  and  it  wasfixr  the 
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possession  of  this  poet  that  the  three  The  Austrians,  thou^  not  sur- 
oays*  sanguinary  oomhat  of  Arcole  prised  as  pretended,  offered  at  first 
was  fought.  Dut  slight  resistance  to  the  adrmnce 


CREGORIO 


of  the  columns  through  the  marshes ; 
hut  there  is  a  causeway  along  the  lefb 
of  the  Aljpon  as  weU  as  upon  the 
right;  and  for  ahout  a  mile  helow 
Arcole,  this  left  dyke  runs  close  to 
the  river  and  parallel  to  the  one  by 
which  the  French  were  advancing. 
It  was  lined  with  infantry ;  two  light 
battalions,  with  some  field -pieces, 
defended  the  village ;  and  no  sooner 
did  the  French  attempt  to  cross  the 
bridge  and  force  an  entrance,  than 
so  murderous  a  fire  was  opened  on 
their  front  and  flank,  that  they  were 
instantly  forced  to  give  way.  It  was 
clearly  apparent  to  all  that  nothing 
could  be  effected  except  by  force  of 
sacrifices  and  by  excess  of  daring; 
nor  were  gallant  efforts  wanting. 


within  thirty  yards  of  the  enemy 
the  column  is  again  arrested  by  the 
terrible  fire  of  musketry,  and  the 
Austrians  rushing  upon  the  foe,  drove 
the  broken  and  confused  mass  in 
headlonff  rout  into  the  morass, 
whence  Napoleon  himself  was  only 
extricated  by  the  exertions  of  some 
of  the  grenaaiers. 

The  Daffled  commander,  convinced 
at  last  that  nothing  was  to  be  effected 
by  these  repeated  and  sanguinary  front 
attacks,  ordered  General  Guyeux 
to  cross  the  Adige  at  the  ferry  of 
Albaredo,  and  to  ascend  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpcm  and  dislodge  the 
Austrian  infantry  fh>m  behind  the 
causeway  that  flanked  the  advance 
against  the  village.   This  movement 
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rlcr  'part  of  his  army  behind 
Alpon,  took  np  a  new  posi- 
tion at  Villa  Nova,  placed  Arcole, 
which  had  been  on  his  left,  imme- 
difttely  in  his  front,  and  now  stood 
in  battle-line  ready  for  the  fray. 
Napoleon,  however,  shrunk  not  only 
from  the  contest,  but  ¥rithdrew  al- 
together behind  the  Adige,  forsaking 
his  dearly  purchased  conquest  as 
soon  as  it  was  gained. 

TVe  should  certainly  praise  this 
proceeding,  if  it  could  be  reconciled 
with  the  bftttle  of  the  next  day ;  but 
the  two  measures  following  each 
other,  seem  altogether  incomprehen- 
sible. The  stem  combats  which  had 
just  been  fought  for  the  mere  open- 
ing  of  a  road,  were  no  very  promising 
preliminaries  to  a  general  action, 
and  Massena*s  division  was  separated 
from  the  main  body  by  a  brcMid  arm 
of  the  morass,  which,  in  case  of  a 
night  alarm,  it  might  be  dangerous 
to  pass.  All  these  were  good  grounds 
for  a  change  of  position ;  but  not  for 
giving  up  a  blood-stained  battle-field, 
to  be  repurchased  if  possible  by  an 
equal  vraste  of  blood  next  morning. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  we 
must  again  ask  where  was  Wurmser, 
and  where  Davidowitch  ?  Napoleon 
was  at  a  distance,  engaged  in  stem 
combats  amid  the  marshes  of  Ronco ; 
General  Kilmain  had  been  called  in 
with  2000  men  of  the  blockading 
corps ;  General  Guyeux  had  brought 
an  equal  number  from  General  Vau- 
bois*  division  to  aid  the  main  army ; 
the  French  had  not  above  14,000 
men  between  the  Adige  and  the 
Mindo;  and  from  the  ramparts  of 
Mantau  and  from  Molare*s  mountain- 
nmge,  double  that  number  of  Aus- 
trians  are  ready  to  burst  upon  the 
foe ;  their  sabres  gleam,  their  hearts 
are  stout,  but  fatfdity  has  paralysed 
the  arms  of  the  brave ! 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  Na- 
poleon again  cros^  the  Adifi;e  and 
moved  on  as  before,  in  two  columns, 
against  Forcil  and  Aroole.  On  the 
causeways  he  encountered  and  threw 
back  the  Austrian  advanced  guards, 
and  Massena  again  carried  Forcil 
after  a  sharp  encounter  with  Frovera*s 
corps,  and  here  his  second  day's 
work  ended  even  as  the  first  had 
done ;  but  at  Arcole  every  effort  to 
carry  the  bridge  and  village  by  a 
front  attack  fuled  exactly  as  tney 
had  failed  the  day  before.  Ooe 


bloody  and  bootless  effort  followed 
another ;  repulse  sucoseded  repulse ; 
an  attempt  to  cross  the  Alpon  by 
the  aid  of  fascines  met  with  no  better 
success;  and  after  a  day  passed  in 
these  fruitless  and  sanguinary  efforts, 
Napoleon  again  fell  back  behind  the 
Adige,  not  having  obtained  even 
momentary  possession  of  the  Ion- 
contested  village.  On  this  day  no 
flank  movement  was  even  attempted ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  French, 
coupled  with  their  retreat  of  the 
night  before,  is  incomprehensible  in 
its  way,  as  the  continued  inactivity 
of  Wurmser  and  Davidowitch  are  in 
theirs.  None  of  the  parties  have 
explained  the  motives  of  their  con- 
duct, though  it  would  hardly  have 
been  concealed  had  it  promised  to 
cast  any  very  radiant  lustre  on  the 
fiime  of  the  mighty  actors  in  this 
deep  and  deadly  drama. 

If  we  can  discover  no  comprehen*^ 
sible  motive  for  Napoleon's  conduct 
in  resigning  the  advantages  gained  on 
the  evening  of  the  15th,  to  fight 
for  them  again  on  the  morning  of  the 
16th — for  his  own  statement  vdll 
not  bear  the  test  of  examination — 
we  can  well  understand  that  cir* 
cumstances  might  now  induce  him 
to  continue  his  attacks  upon  Alvinzy. 
His  position,  which  was  difficult  at 
the  b^  had  been  rendered  critical 
by  these  unsuccessful  combats.  lie 
had  not,  perhaps,  lost  many  more 
men  than  the  Austrians ;  but  to  re« 
linquish  the  contest  would  be  to  con- 
fess himself  vanquished,  to  sacrifice 
a  part  of  that  moral  courage  and 
confidence  from  which  his  army  de- 
rived so  ^eat  a  portion  of  its  strength 
and  efficiency.  9 

He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  fight ; 
and  it  was  evident  that  these  con- 
tinued blows,  however  unskilfully 
dealt,  would  in  the  end,  if  no  decisive 
result  or  great  disproportion  of  loss 
took  place,  tell  most  in  favour  of  the 
party  which  had  the  largest  flmd  of 
confidence  and  stamina  to  draw  upon, 
and  here  the  balance  was  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  French.  Besides, 
they  were  forced  to  stand  at  bay; 
for  as  lon^  as  Mantua  held  out,  the 
&te  of  all  their  previous  conquests 
depended  on  the  result  of  every 
battle  fought  for  its  relief;  if  they 
sustained  a  single  defeat  in  the  field 
and  allowed  Wurmser  to  join  the 
Other  Attstriim  armies,  nothing  could 
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save  them  from  being  driven  back 
behind  the  Apennines,  to  the  very 
point  whence  they  started  at  the 
opaiing  of  the  oampaign. 

All  these  circumstances  led  na- 
turally to  a  renewal  of  the  action  on 
the  17th ;  and  the  altered  dispositions 
shew  at  once  how  anxious  Napoleon 
was  to  extend  his  front  and  not  to 
fiffht  on  the  causeway  by  mere  heads 
ox  columns.  On  this  occasion  Au- 
gereau,  followed  by  the  reserve 
cavalry,  was  to  cross  the  Alpon  on 
bridges  prepared  during  the  night 
near  Bonco ;  a  corps  was  to  march 
from  Legnano  to  turn  the  extreme 
left  of  the  Austrians ;  a  single  brigade 
only  of  Massena*s  division  was  to 
move  on  PorcU,  with  the  rest  the 
general  was  to  attack  Arcole.  An 
accident  had  nearly  frustrated  all 
these  dispositions  at  the  very  mo- 
ment they  were  about  to  be  acted 
upon.  0^  of  the  bridges  over  the 
Aidige  gave  way  at  the  very  time 
when  ue  Austrians,  informed  that 
the  French  were  in  full  retreat,  were 
advancing  to  overthrow  what  they 
thought  a  mere  rearguard  left  at 
Bonco.  Fortunately  for  Napoleon 
the  French  artillery,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Adig^  enfiladed  both 
causeways  so  completely,  that  its  fire 
wi^  alone  sufficient  to  drive  back 
the  assailants;  the  bridge  being  re- 
paired, the  Republicans  proceeded 
with  their  movement.  The  Austrians 
attacked  the  advanced  guard  as  they 
moved  along  the  causeway;  but 
following  some  trifling  success  too 
far,  were  taken  in  both  flanks  and 
repulsed  with  loss.  The  manoeuvring 
also  of  entire  brigades  and  battalions 
in  these  marshes  shews  how  com- 
pletelv  the  ground  was  at  variance 
with  the  principle  on  which  Napoleon 
pretends  to  have  acted. 

Whilst  these  advanced-guard  com- 
bats were  fought  tdong  the  cause- 
ways, Augereau  had  reached  the  left 
wing  of  the  Austrians,  drawn  up 
between  the  village  of  Arcole,  which 
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way  at  all  points  and  at  every  anaet. 
Ni^leon  seeiiu^  the  ill  suooqbs  of 
these  efforts,  fel^  as  he  tdls  us,  upon 
the  idea  of  sending  a  troop  of  nfty 
guides^  accompanied  by  sevcaid  tnnn- 
peters,  round  the  morass,  with  orden 
to  sound  the  charge  as  soon  as  they 
should  have  turned  the  Austrian 
position;  and  this  measure,  he  as- 
sures us,  decided  the  ftite  of  the  day 
and  induced  the  enem^  to  retire, 
thinking  they  were  assailed  by  the 
whole  French  cavalry.  Those  who 
know  how  much  better  such  stnla- 
gems  tell  in  books  than  in  the  field, 
will  have  little  hesitation  in  pkuaflA 
this  brilliant  device  on  the  level  with 
so  many  other  puerilities  already  ex- 
posed in  this  memoir ;  and  Berthiez^  in 
a  private  letter  to  Gierke,  makes  no 
mention  of  this  pretended  stratagem. 

The  Austrians  tell  us  that  they 
resolved  to  retire  as  soon  as  tl^y 
perceived  that  Augereau  had  crossed 
the  Alpon,  and  that  a  oorps  was  on 
its  march  from  Legnano,  and  that 
they  only  made  front  with  thdr  left 
wing  to  ^ve  the  troops  still  before 
Verona  tune  to  fall  back  on  \*illa 
Nova.  This  being  effected,  they 
withdrew  to  the  same  place  about 
two  o'clock  in  the  day.  Their  re- 
treat was  not  molested.  From  the 
position  which  they  occupied,  it  is 
evident  enough  that  they  had  no 
intention  to  fight  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Alpon.  Their  right  wing 
fronted  that  river  above  An^ie  where 
their  centre  was  posted,  and  whence 
the  left  fell  back  to  the  morass  al- 
ready mentioned  in  an  angle  of  about 
90° :  this  was  no  formation  in  which 
a  French  army  could  be  encountered 
The  Austrians  lost  about  6000  men* 
in  these  three  actions;  the  Frei^, 
perhaps,  a  few  more.  Little  was 
gained  by  either  party  in  the  field ; 
but  what  arms  left  undecided,  the 
superior  moral  force  of  the  French 
troops  here  achieved  for  their  com- 
mander. 

The  reader  will  recollect  that  on 
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Yaabois  at  Riyoli,  and  gaining  a 
battle  which,  if  achieyed  one  day 
sooner,  would  probably  haye  turned 
the  scale  in  fayour  of  Austria;  but 
standing  by  itself  a  yictory  gained 
oyer  a  single  diyision  could  not  re- 
trieve what  an  army  had  abandoned ; 
and  Napoleon  no  sooner  found  that 
Alyinzy  was  in  full  retreat  towards 
Montebello,  than  he  immediately 
turned  against  Dayidowitch.  The 
latter,  however,  was  apprised  of  his 
danger,  and  fell  back  rapidly  into  the 
mountains;  and  as  Alyinzy  also 
countermarched  and  made  a  new  de- 
monstration against  Verona,  Napo- 
leon was  obliied  to  return  to  the 
Adige.  On  the  part  of  the  field- 
maiTMial  this  was  only  a  feint  in  order 
to  gain  time  for  his  lieutenant,  who, 
thus  relieved,  retired  quietly  to  Trent, 
while  the  marshal  himself  established 
his  army  at  Bassano. 

Wurmser  had,  of  course,  been  ap- 
prised that  an  army  was  in  march 
for  the  relief  of  Mantua.  The  thun- 
der of  artillery  was  distinctly  heai4 
in  the  direction  of  the  Adige ;  and, 
from  the  steeple  that  serval  as  an 
observatory,  the  combats  round  Ar- 
oole  were  plainly  discernible ;  but  no 
movement  was  made  to  aid  the  re- 
lieving force,  as  the  field -marshal 
waited  for  a  signal  which  circum- 
stances never  permitted  Alvinzy  to 
make.  Three  salvoes^  fired  at  five 
minutes*  interval,  from  eight  12- 
nounders,  were  to  tell  Wurmser  that 
nis  friends  were  preparing  to  pass 
the  Adige,  and  to  call  upon  him  to 
sally  from  the  fortress  and  join  in  the 
general  onset.  But  Alyinzy,  attacked 
at  Aroole,  was  never  in  position  to 
give  the  signal ;  and  the  hundred  of 
guns  fired  on  the  banks  of  the  Alnon, 
the  stem  combat  in  which,  for  tnree 
days,  he  saw  the  adverse  hosts  en- 
gagedy  were  unfortunately  not  deemed 
enough  to  convince  ^larahal  Wurm- 
ser that  the  hour  to  strke  home  had 
arrived! 

It  was  in  vain  that  victory  seemed 
to  court  these  unhappy  commanders, 
even  with  open  arms.  At  last,  on 
the  23d  of  November,  and  when  all 
the  blockading  corps  had  returned  to 
their  posts,  a  sally  was  made  from 
the  fortress.  It  proved  singularly 
successful:  the  Favorita,  St.  An- 
tonio, and  Montado,  were  taken ;  but 
with  them,  also,  a  number  of  prison- 
ers, who  informed  Wurmser  of  what 
TOL.  xxxin.  MO.  cxcy. 
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had  happened.  The  field-marshal 
again  witndrew  to  his  fastnesses,  and 
a  gallant  army,  which,  if  properly 
employed  for  one  hour,  while  the 
combats  were  waging  round  Arcole, 
might  have  averted  from  its  country 
twenty  years  of  humiliation  and  sor- 
row, was  doomed  to  perish  by  famine 
and  sickness  amidst  the  pestilential 
marshes  of  the  Mincio. 

The  Austrians  had  recovered  Trent 
and  the  line  of  the  Brenta  by  this 
expedition,  and  could,  probably,  shew 
a  lew  guns  and  standu^s  as  trophies 

gained  in  the  various  combats ;  but, 
owever  much  these  advantages 
might  be  put  forward,  the  under- 
taking had,  nevertheless,  proved  a 
complete  fiulure,  and  one  which, 
added  to  so  many  previous  disasters, 
was  certain  to  produce  the  most  un- 
favourable efiects  on  the  minds  of 
the  soldiers,  for  they  had  often  been 
victorious,  whereas  their  leaders  had 
been  constantly  foiled.  A  complete 
want  of  confidence  in  the  skill  and 
fortune  of  their  superiors  was  the 
naturid  consequence;  and  the  next 
act  will  shew  what  may  be  expected 
even  from  brave  troops  once  im- 
pressed with  so  fatal  a  sentiment. 

To  enter  into  any  serious  examina- 
tion of  the  movements  already  de- 
scribed, would,  of  course,  be  worse 
than  useless;  for  it  is  sufficiently 
evident  that  neither  of  the  parties 
had  any  clear  idea  of  what  their  re- 
spective manoeuvres  were  to  produce. 
From  the  moment  that  Alvinzy 
placed  himself  with  an  army  that 
nad  gained  little  advantage  over  the 
French  in  open  field,  dose  before 
Verona—a  fortified  town,  if  not  a 
fortress—and  the  Adige,  from  that 
moment  his  career  was  run.  And 
this  he  seems  to  have  felt  himself, 
for,  there  arrived,  he  stood  motion- 
less, and  like  a  conscious  malefactor, 
over  whom  the  sword  of  vengeance 
was  suspended,  waited,  in  crouching 
inactivity,  till  the  oft-repeated  blows 
of  an  unskilful  adversary  struck  him 
fiui^  to  the  ground. 

The  Frencn,  on  their  part,  were 
victorious,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
verses they  had  experience  in  most 
of  the  combats,  for  they  had  main- 
tained their  point — the  blockade  of 
Mantua ;  and  the  buoyant  and  elastic 

attrits  of  the  soldiers  were  naturally 
evated  by  this  additional  proof  of 
their  own  prowess  and  ^the  skUl  of 
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their  leader ;  for  soldiers  are  liberal 
in  Boch  cases,  and  readily  ascribe  to 
the  talents  of  iheir  general  not  only 
what  fortune  has  effected,  but  mudi, 
also,  of  what  thdr  own  gallantry  has 
achkved.  Napoleon^s  confidence  was 
ako  heightened  by  this  continued  suc- 
cess, and  that  self-exaggeration  which 
formed  the  most  prominent  feature 
in  his  character,  was  naturally  fostered 
into  active  strength,  and  tended,  no 
doubt,  to  augment  for  a  time  some  of 
the  most  essential  elements  of  force 
belonging  to  his  army.  His  manner 
also  began,  about  this  period,  to  be 
more  strongly  affected  hy  his  rising 
fortunes  than  had  before  been  vidble. 
Every  victory  Uiat  he  grained  di- 
minisned  in  something  ms  repub- 
lican frankness;  the  thee  and  thou 
were  entirely  laid  aside,  and  the  re- 
served air  of  conscious  superiority 
was  gradually  assumed,  not  yet  in 
the  haughty  and  imperial  style  of 
after  days,  but  in  the  mysteriously 
tranquil  manner  that  might  best  bent 
"the  man  of  destiny;"  and,  backed 
by  a  wonderful  career  of  victory, 
even  this  produced  effect. 

During  the  two  months  of  repose 
that  followed  on  the  fourth  act  of 
ihe  Italian  Campaign,  we  find  both 
parties  engaged  in  preparing  for  the 
ultimate  struggle  which  was  rapidly 
api>roaching.  The  period  beyond 
which  Mantua  could  not  possibly 
hold  out  was  now  drawing  near,  and 
it  was  an  im^rativeduty  on  the  part 
of  the  Austnans  to  use  every  enbrt 
for  the  relief  of  a  fortress  on  which 
the  fate  of  Lombardy  still  restkl. 
The  Republic  was  also  bound  to 
strain  every  nerve  to  secure  the  prize 
for  which  so  many  battles  had  been 
fought  and  so  many  victories  gained, 
for  It  was  still  evident  that  a  single  de- 
feat on  the  Adiffe  would  deprive  them 
of  all  the  fhuts  of  the  campaign : 
the  end  of  the  next  act  will  shew 
how  far  either  of  the  parties  acted 
up  to  their  duties  on  thui  occasion. 

In  Italy,  circumstances  were  daily 
becoming  more  favourable  to  the 
Austrians.  The  French  troops,  lefl 
without  food  or  pay,  notwithstanding 
the  immense  sums  levied  on  the 
country,  were  guilty  of  great  ex- 
cesses, and  Vial?  brigade  even  mu- 
tinied at  this  period ;  while  the  au- 
thorities continued  their  usual  ex- 
tortions, and  thus  cooled  the  afdour 
of  theh:  friends  and  strengthened  th^ 
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hands  of  their  enemies,  llie  goveni- 
ment  of  Venice,  oonsdous  tlSlt  they 
would  not  be  spared  if  France  pre- 
vailed, assembled  tro<^  in  the  capi- 
tal, but  did  not  venture  to  empfoy 
them  in  support  of  the  cause  on 
which  they  knew  tiiat  their  own 
safety  depended.  Napoleon  was 
bolder ;  being  fully  a¥rare  of  their 
sentiments,  he  seized  on  the  fortress 
of  Bergamo  by  open  force.  Many  of 
^e  nations  engaged  against  'Fruice 
during  the  course  of  the  long  wars 
that  arose  out  of  the  Revolution 
found  brave  sc^diers  to  fight  their 
battles  in  the  field,  but  fisw,  indeed, 
were  those  who  found  themselves 
ruled  over  by  governments  possessed 
of  suffident  courage  and  character  to 
act  with  energy  and  decision  at  the 
propeir  time  and  place ;  and  the  small 
republican  ffovemments  displayed,  in 
their  humble  way,  far  more  or  trem- 
bling and  temporiung  timidity  than 
their  more  nowerful  neighbours. 

The  insolent  demand  of  France 
had  obliged  the  Pope  to  break  o^all 
negotiat^ns  with  the  Republic,  to 
re^  the  15,OdO,000  livres  that  were 
already  on  their  way  to  the  French 
head-quarters,  and  to  continue  his 
military  preparations.  It  was  gene- 
rally believ^  that  Naples  was  wuling 
to  aid  the  Roman  government,  if  a 
favourable  opportunity— that  is,  an 
opportunity  offering  a  nrospect  of 
success  without  any  chance  of  danger 
—should  present  itself.  And  yet  it 
was  the  consciousness  of  existing  dan- 
ger which  inspired  the  Neapolitan 
government  with  this  hostile  feeling, 
without  also  inspiring  it  with  the 
necessary  courage  to  strike  a  bold 
blow  for  safety  and  honour. 

The  court  of  Turin  continued 
neutral,  suspected  by  the  French^ 
and  conscious,  like  all  the  other 
Italian  states,  that  iti9  ruin  would  hot 
be  long  delayed  if  the  Austrians  were 
ultimately  defeated.  The  French 
Directonr,  aw^  of  their  total  want 
of  popularity,  were  becoming  every 
day  more  anxious  for  peace,  in  order 
to  establish  them^ves  in  the  good 
opinion  of  the  nation.  And  as  they 
intended  to  exchan^  the  Italian  con- 
quests apiinst  Belgmm  and  the  left 
bank  or  the  ^Rhine,  they  discouraged 
all  revolutionary  proce^ijigs  in  Itiuy . 
Napoleon,  however,  was  not  so  de- 
sirous of  peace,  and  seemed  now  to 
display  mor?^  flm 
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he  had  dcme  in  the  early  part  of  the 
campaign;  he  allowed  Bologna,  Fer-' 
rara,  and  dach^  of  Modena,  to 
fonn  themselyes  into  a  republic, 
called  the  Cispad^  and  would  have 
been  equally  liberal  to  the  liombarde, 
had  not  the  Directory  interfered; 
the  Milanese  were  obliged,  therefore, 
to  content  themselyes  with  their  pro- 
visional government. 

Much  n4s  been  said  of  Napoleon*s 
BQccess  in  ingrafting  himself  with 
the  Italians,  and  even  with  their 
dergy,  during  these  periods  of  mili- 
tary inactivify.  Sucn  things  could 
iu>t  M  fo  be  said  and  written  a  mil- 
lion of  times  over,  however  the  case 
might  really  have  stood.  His  iron 
hand  rested  for  twenty  years  on 
Borope;  he  was  dreaded  and  all- 
powerful,  had  thousands  of  flatterers 
who  were  allowed  to  speak,  while 
those  who  entertained  sentiments  un- 
&vourabIe  to  him  were  forced  to  be 
silent  He  wrote  a  few  compliment- 
ary letters  to  men  of  science,  which 
were  widely  circulated,  and  pro- 
duced, no  doubt,  some  effect ;  on  the 
other  hand,  his  abruptness  of  man- 
ner, tot^y  devoid  of  courtesy  and 
elegance,  was  loi^  remembered  in 
the  best  circles  of  Italian  society. 

We  shall  illustrate  the  probability 
of  the  pretended  popularity  by  a 
couple  of  simple  facts  that  historians 
have  neglected  to  record.  When 
the  provisional  government  of  Milan 
Bt^dted  permission  to  confiscate  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  property  belong- 
ing to  the  clergy  and  nobuity,  they 
requested  leave  to  seize  the  whole 
of  the  cl^urch  plate  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  the  state.  This  last  re- 
quest was  granted  to  the  full ;  but 
no  sooner  was  the  treasure  collected, 
than  the  spoilers,  whomkht  possibly 
have  expected  some  slight  snare  for 
their  trouble,  were  directed  to  ac- 
count for  the  produce  to  a  French 
commissioner,  and  then  to  pay  the 
amount  into  the  military  chest  of  the 
French  army.  In  this  manuer  were 
the  clergy  conciliated*  Our  other 
fiwt  is  one  respecting  which  every 
idle  traveller  in  Italy  may  still  satisfy 
himself.  Near  every  town  which 
happened  to  be  the  seat  of  a  military 
government  or  commission,  the  coun- 
try people  point  out,  even  to  this  day, 
some  spot  as  the  place  where  the 

French  shot  all  peasants  who  were 
cond^Qoed  by  the  military  tribunals  " 


The  belligerent  parties  made  at 
Vthis  time  some  attempt  to  terminate 
I  the  war.  The  English  government 
^  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  with  pacific 
overtures  to  Paris,  but  as  he  insisted 
on  ihe  restoration  of  Belgium  to 
Austria,  he  was  soon  ordered  to  leave 
France.  The  IHrectory,  on  their 
part,  despatched  General  Gierke  into 
Italy  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
general  armistice,  preparatory  to  me 
assembling  of  a  congress.  The  gene- 
ral had  some  conferences  at  Yicenza 
with  Baron  Yincent,  aide-de-camp  of 
the  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  was 
willing  to  agree  to  a  local  but  not  to 
a  general  armistice ;  and  as  General 
Gierke  had  ^o  power  to  accede  to 
these  terms,  his  negotiation  also 
fiuled.  We  now  find,  nowever,  that 
this  was  not  the  sole  object  of  his 
mission,  for  he  was  further  directed 
to  act  the  noble  part  of  a  spy,  and 
report  on  the  conduct  and  sentiments 
of  Nappleon,  and  of  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  youthful  conqueror  having  al- 
ready inspired  the  Directory  with 
some  alarm.  The  general  was  evi- 
dently no  unerring  observer,  for, 
after  bestowing  great  praise  on  Na- 
polcon*8  conduct  as  a  commander,  he 

Sroceeds  to  say,  that  "  nothing  need 
e  apprehend^  from  him;  that  he 
is  sincerely  attached  to  the  constitu- 
tion, and  never  likely  to  take  any 
steps  against  the  liberties  of  the  Re- 
public. He  adds,  however,  that 
"  General  Buonaparte  has  his  faults, 
and  is  too  lavish  of  the  lives  of  the 
soldiers;  that  he  does  not  alwa^'s 
speak  to  the.  military  men  who  ap- 
proach him  in  the  measured  terms 
that  become  his  character,  and  is 
often  harsh,  impatient,  and  impe- 
rious.*' 

Napoleon  had  also  been  accused  or 
suspected  of  some  acts  of  peculation, 
but  of  these  Gierke  acquits  him  en- 
tirely. The  civil  authorities  attached 
to  the  a^y  he  describes  as  dishonest, 
worthless,  and  rapacious  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  and  even  as  Napoleon  found 
them  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career,  so  he  left  them  at  the  termi- 
nation of  his  reign,  as  continental 
Europe  can  testiw  to  its  cost.  The 
well-known  fact  furnishes  an  ample 
rcfutatiop  of  the  praise  so  lavishly 
bestowed  upon  him  for  ably  regulating 
the  coipmissariat  and  financial  de- 
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"  You  may  repleniah  my  cup,  Mrs. 
Proby,**  said  Mr.  Bradford  to  his 
housekeeper,  who  was  performing 
her  wonted  duties  at  the  breakfast- 
table,  could  relish  another  slice 
of  that  broiled  ham,  too.  You  don*t 
think  it  will  do  me  any  harm  ?** 

^  Harm  I  I  assure  you  I  am  quite 
glad  to  see  you  so  hearty,  sir.** 

**  And  I  certainly  do  not  see  where- 
fore I  should  not  have  my  indul- 
gences. At  an^  rate  I  can  afford 
them;  have  neither  'kin  nor  kith,* 
as  they  say,  that  is,  none  whom  I 
care  for,  or  who,  I  suspect,  care  for 
me,  whatever  regard  they  may  have 
for  my  money.  But  they  may  be 
disappomted  after  all.  Eh,  Mrs. 
Proby?** 

An  odd  humour  he  is  in  this  morn- 
inj^,  thought  the  dame;  and  then, 
without  seeming  to  notice  the  last 
remark-^much  as  it  exdted  her  cu- 
riosil^ — anxious  as  she  was  to  ascer- 
tain its  import,  she  replied, — 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  sir,  if  you  can- 
not have  your  indulgence  who 
should  ?  For  ray  part,  I  think  you 
would  be  to  blame  not  to  enjoy  as 
many  as  yon  can.  And  you  can, 
as  you  well  observe,  not  only  afford 
them,  but  have  no  one*s  will  except 
your  own  to  consult.*' 

"Very  true;  thanks  to  my  old- 
bachelorship  for  my  independence. 
Still,  even  that  independence  is  not 
without  its  alloy— at  least,  I  almost 
begin  now  to  fancy  so.  Hang  it! 
after  all,  one  likes  to  have  some  one 
to  care  for.  Were  it  not  that  my 
cousin  Ellingham*s  family  are  such  a 
strange,  untoward  set — don*t  you 
think  they  are,  Mrs.  Proby  ?  Did 
you  ever  see  such  a  conceited,  extra- 
vagant puppy  as  that  Tom  EUing- 
ham  ?  However,  that  is  no  business 


with  my  own  hands  what  they  think 
would  be  theirs  after  my  deatn.** 

How  far  honest  Mr.  iBradford  was 
justified  in  this  sprightly  tirade  against 
the  Ellinffhams;  whether  he  either 
overrated  ms  own  liberality,  or  their 
unworthiness  of  it,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  incjuire  into  very  strictly. 
Certain  it  is,  that  although  she 
thought  proper  to  dissemble  ner  sa- 
tisfaction, his  remarks  were  not  par- 
ticularly disagreeable  to  Mrs.  Proby, 
who  was  aware  that  these  cousins  did 
not  regard  her  with  much  goodwilL 
In  fact,  some  of  them  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  insinuate,  that  she  was  so  at- 
tached not  only  to  Mr.  Bradford 
and  to  his  interests,  but  to  his  name; 
that  she  desired  nothing  better  than 
to  exchange  her  own  tor  it.  Now, 
if  she  did  entertain  any  idea  that  ¥ray 
tending,  it  probably  originated  in 
their  incautious,  not  to  say  unceremo- 
nious betrayal  of  their  own  suspi- 
cions, and  was  afterwards  cherished 
by  her,  out  of  the  laudable  desire  of 
proving  to  the  world  their  excessive 
foresight.  The  reader  must  not  call 
upon  us  for  an  explanation  of  this 
doubtful  point;  because,  instead  of 
vindicating  Mrs.  Proby,  we  have  to 
attend  to  the  colloquy  at  the  break- 
fast-table. 

"  Really,  sir,  it  is  astonishing  how 
they  have  contrived  to  do  so  long  as 
they  do,  even  with  your  senerous 
assistance.  Why,  there's  Miss  EI- 
lingham*s  and  her  sisters*  finery 
alone  must  cost  a  tolerable  income, 
and  all  to  no  purpose,  too,  for  not 
one  of  them  seems  likely  to  get  a 
husband.  And  Mr.  Thomas,  again ! 
racketing  about  every  where — now 
up  to  town,  now  post  haste  down 
into  the  country;  riding,  coursing, 
hunting,  horse-racing,  curricle-driv- 
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nm  headlong  into  difficulties  with 
their  ^es  open,  considering  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  their  friends  to  extri- 
cate them.  If  people  will  trust  to  a 
lucky  chance,  to  mere  windfalls,  to 
the  well-timed  death  of  rich  old  re- 
lations, rather  than  to  conunon  pru- 
dence; why,  they  ought  to  be  pre- 
pared for  blanks  as  well  as  jnizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life :  accordm^^ly,  if 
tbty  find  all  their  fine  castles  in  the 
air  suddenly  transformed  into  a.  real 
castle— that  is,  a  gaol,  they  ought  to 
enter  it  with  the  sang  froia  of  a 
Turk.'' 

**In  my  opinion,  it  is  quite  wicked 
for  any  one  to  speculate  upon  ad- 
vantages that  may  befall  them* in 
case  of  another's  death,  especially 
when  there  can  be  no  reasonable  ex- 
pectation of  such  an  event.  Why, 
the  EUinghams  may  be  fdl  dead  and 
gone  long  before  you,  sir !" 

"  At  any  rate,  were  they  to  know 
what  a  hearty  breakfast  I  nave  made 
this  morning,  it  might  damp  their 
appetites.  Pshaw  I  People  don't 
die  exactly  in  the  nick  when  the 
wreckers^  as  I  call  them,  are  looking 
about  for  a  good  '  godsend.'  That  is 
all  very  weU  in  novels,  where  titles 
and  money-bags  fall  down  from  the 
douds,  as  it  were;  and  where  an 
author  makes  no  scruple  of  bringing 
a  rich  old  uncle,  cousin,  or  cousin^ 
cousin,  firom  India,  merely  to  de- 
spatch him  into  the  other  world,  that 
&  may  leave  his  rupees  and  treasures 
to  those  who  have  run  through  their 
own  fortunes,  or  else  have  wen  too 
idle  to  think  of  making  one.  Mo- 
rality, poetical  justice,  indeed!  I 
call  it  poetical  manslaughter  at  the 
least.  By-the-by,  Mrs.  Proby,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  don't  you  remember  the 
akrm  the  Ellinghams  were  all  in  at 
the  time  of  that  silly  report  about 
me  and  the  Widow  Dareall  ?  Poor 
woman,  what  insinuations  did  they 
throw  out  against  her  I  I  verily 
iKlievc  that  that  nglv  anonymous 
letter  might  be  tra^  to  the  E.'s. 
However,  it  did  not  disturb  my  ease 
much,  for  nothing  was  further  from 
iny  thoughts  than  any  matrimonial 
^ws  in  that  quarter.  Had  it  taken 
any  effect  at  all,  it  might  have  proved 
a  very  different  one  n-om  what  was 
intended.  It  is,  therefore,  perhaps 
<IQite  as  well  that  I  paid  no  attention 
to  it.  Mrs.  Dareall  was  certainly  a 
very  fine  woman — a  very  fine  wo- 


man, indeed ;  a  woman  of  spirit,  one 
of  your  dashers ;  still  I  very  much 

Question  whether  she  would,  with  all 
er  good  qualities,  have  been  exactly 
the  wife  for  me.  I  have,  as  you  have 
doubtless  long  ago  found  out,  my 
little  oddities  and  humours,  Mrs. 
Proby;  and  although — ^that  is  speak- 
ing hjrpothetically — ^I  should  have  no 
objection  to  a  wife  who  could  awe 
people,  I  should  wish  to  be  excepted 
nrom  the  number.  To  be  a  ffood 
manager  is,  no  doubt,  an  excellent 
recommendation  in  a  wife,  but  her 
husband  ought  to  find  her  manage- 
able also." 

Which  is  not  always  the  case,  sir, 
with  your  very  high-spirited  ladies.** 
''Right,  right!    Besides,  thanks 
to  you,  my  good  Mrs.  Proby,  I  have 
never  experienced  the  want  of  a 
careful  manager." 
"  You  are  pleased  to  compliment." 
"  Nay,  I  assure  you  it  is  no  more 
than  the  truth.  I  enjoy  as  many 
comforts  and  have  as  few  troubles  as 
the  most  of  those  who  are  best  off  in 
the  world." 

"  Indeed,  you  do  so,  sir.  For  my 
part,  I  think  you  have  all  the  com- 
forts that  can  reasonably  be  desired." 

'*  Including  a  good  appetite.  You 
did,  however,  in  some  degree,  qualify 
your  remark.  Prav  what  am  I  to 
understand  by  that  r  That  a  wife  is 
a  comfort  out  of  all  reason,  or  that 
she  is  no  comfort  at  all  ?" 

"  Why,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  good 
lady,  with  a  look  that  seemed  to  say, 
«  Go  on." 

"  You  evidently  do  not  agree,  1 
perceive,  with  our  great  English 
moralist  when  he  observes,  *  Matri- 
mony has  many  pains,  but  celibacy 
has  no  comforts.  I  think,  now,  I 
myself  am  a  tolerably  convincing 
proof  to  the  contrary  of  the  last  as- 
sertion; and  still  I  do  not  say  but 
that  even  now,  had  I  no  one  else  to 

please  but  myself  ^*' 

"  And  pray  whom  else  should  you 
have  to  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to 
know?"  inquired  the  lady,  who 
seemed  mightily  busy  at  that  instant 
in  rubbing  out  some  spot  she  fancied 
she  discerned  on  the  well-polished 
silver  coffee-pot. 

"Who,  Mrs.  Proby!  Why  the 
world,  to  be  sure — that  is,  the  whole 
parish  of  Hampfield,  and  all  the 
neighbourhood  for  ten  miles  round. 
Snppoee  now,  b^,  wa^^^a^^gfot, 
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I  was  to  take  it  into  my  head,  one 
beau  matin,  as  the  French  say,  to  bid 
good-by  to  old  bachelorship— or  sup- 
pose thiat  people  only  mpposed  I  had 
now  an  intention  of  marrying,  should 
I  not  make  myself  the  unlucky  topic 
of  everv  tea-table  within  earshot  ? 
Only  think  what  comments,  what 
remarks  would  pass  from  ton^e  to 
tongue!  CoDsider  the  quizzmg! — 
ay,  and  from  those,  too,  who  would 
have  looked  upon  the  old  bachelor  as 
a  capital  catch  for  themselves.  They 
shall  make  neither  catches  not  glees 
of  me,  however." 

"  Dear  me,  sir,  and  is  that  all  ? 
Let  them  gossip,  tittle-tattle,  and 
make  as  many  impertinent  remarks 
as  they  please.  Provided  folks  do 
not  do  so  to  one's  face,  all  the  rest  is 
but  mere  ima^nation.  It  is  not  so 
much  what  we  near  as  what  we  fancy 
that  disturbs  us.  You  would  not  do 
for  a  prime  minister  if  you  cannot 
endure  the  idea  of  stupid  busy- 
bodies  sitting  in  judgment  upon  you 
incessantly.  Why,  sir,  for  aught  you 
can  tell,  censorious  folks  may  be 
blaming  you  every  day — excuse  my 
hinting  at  it — because  you  have  never 
married ! " 

"ReaUv,  Mrs.  Proby,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  solid,  though  homely 
philosophy  in  what  you  observe. 
You  have  put  the  matter,  if  not  in 
the  most  sentimental,  at  least  in  a 
most  good-sensible  light.  *  De  rebus 
non  apparentlbus  et  non  existentibus,* 
as  the  lawyers  have  it,  *  eadem  ratio 
est.*  Of  which  your  interpretation  isi, 
*The  scandal  that  does  not  reach  our 
ears  is  no  scandal  at  all.*  Most  as- 
suredly it  is  very  absurd  for  a  man 
who  is  sitting  comfortably  by  his 
own  fire-side  to  torment  himself  by 
conjuring  up  to  his  imagination  the 
silly  nonsense  his  neighbours  may  be 
uttering  about  him^  or  to  heed  tneir 
unsolicited  and  disinterested  inter- 
ference in  his  private  concerns,  when 
their  prudence  might  be  so  much 
better  employed  at  home.  So  then,*' 
added  he,  after  &  slight  pause  and 
the  interjection  of  a  pinch  of  snuff, 
•*  you  have  at  least  convinced  me 
that,  whether  I  continue  an  old  ba- 
chelor, or  turn  an  old  Benedick,  if  I 
do  but  please  myself  in  the  matter,  I 
am  not  exactiy  bound  to  please  all 
the  world.  To  say  the  truth,**  here 
another  interjection  from  the  snuff* 
box,  I  begin  to  think— I  don't  know. 


but  really,  Mrs.  Proby,  you  are 
enough  to  tempt  one  to  commit  ma- 
trimony.'* 

"I  tempt  you!"  simpered  the 
dame,  at  the  same  time  casting  a 
side-long  and  not  disapproving  glance 
at  her  own  comely  visaffe  and.  smart 
cap,  reflected  in  a  higmy  polished 
silver  waiter  that  form^  part  of  the 
breakfast  equipage. 

**  Yc»,  Mrs.  Troby,"  continued  the 
other  interlocutor  m  this  tSte'd'tete 
(we  know  not  whether  first  or  second 
person  in  this  breakfast-table  eclogue), 
without  noticing  the  meaning  implied 
by  her  tone,  and  indeed  harcQy  aware 
of  her  exclamation,  "  yes,  Mrs.  Pro- 
by, I  b^n  to  question  whether  I 
should  incur  very  much  more  ridi- 
cule by  marrying  even  now  than 
may  be  my  lot  if  I  remain  even  as  I 
am.  Besides,  you  know,  one  sets 
the  name  of  *old  bachelor*  bemre 
one  is  actuaUy  an  old  man  ;  so  that 
by  taking  a  wife  I  should  not  only 
for  a  certainty  get  rid  of  my  bache- 
lorship, but  mi^t,  perhaps^  also  get 
rid  of  the  impertinent  ^ithet  at- 
tached to  it.  There  are  many,  I  be- 
lieve, who  have  married  mudi  later 
in  life  than  myself — ay,  by  some  ten 
years." 

Thus  Ingeniously  did  the  worthy 
Mr.  Bradford  devise  excuses,  all  the 
more  ingenious  and  refined  because 
he  could  not  help  secretly  feeling 
that  what  th^  wanted  in  soundness 
must  be  made  up  for  in  plausibility. 
He  had,  however,  an  auditor  who  was 
bv  no  means  disposed  to  scrutinise 
them  severely,  or  to  display  her  owa 
ingenuity  by  exposing  their  fallacy ; 
— rather  one  who  was  willing  to  help 
him  out  of  evenr  dilemma  and  doubt. 

"  Assuredly,  responded  she.  "  No 
sooner  does  a  single  genUeman  reach 
the  prime  of  life  than  the  world  in- 
stantly dubs  him  an  ^  old  bachelor  V 
Well,  people  are  so  malicious  and 
ill-natured !  Aflber  all,  sir,  you  are 
much  younger — ay,  and  a  much 
younger-looking  man,  too,  than  Mr. 
Frankton,  who  married  not  so  very 
longago." 

'HTes,  I  remember  that,  and  the 
plaguy  noise  it  made  at  the  time.  I 
thought  the  Miss  Goslings  would 
never  give  over  joking  aiki  prating 
about  the  afiair." 

"  Dear  me !  who  cazes  for  the  jok- 
ing of  such  ill-bred  young  women  ai 
the  MisB  Goslings?^'  observed  the 
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kdy,  who  fthnoet  ref«iited  at  haring 
quoted  the  Fraskton  etse  u  a  pre- 
eedent  in  point.  Besides  Mr.  Frank- 
ton  married  gach  a  mere  chit*" 

^  Hmnph !  the  ghrl  was  yonng,  to 
be  sore,  and,  hi  my  opinion,  no  great 
beauty,— wiUiotrt  a  nxpence,  too." 

"  As  you  sar,  sir,  without  a  six- 
pence; and  what*s  more,  poor  Mr. 
Frankton  had  a  grown-np  fimiily  hn- 
nediately  proviaed  for  him,  that  is, 
who  expect^  to  be  provided  for 
him.  I  mean  all  his  wife*s  brothers 
md  sisters.  Her  relations  had  more 
gentility  than  cash,  Mr.  Frankton 
more  cash  than  gentility;  they,  there- 
ibre,  looked  npon  the  alliance  as  a 
relief  of  their  nrotnal  necessities.** 

"At  any  rate,  then,  he  did  not 
marry  beneath  himself.  There  is 
something  hi  that.  I  can  afford  to 
disregard  money  qnite  as  well,  or 
Agreat  deal  better  than  Frankton. 
Whether  I  shonld  not  be  thought  to 
commit  myself  by  marrying  below 
my  own  rank  is  another  question.'* 

To  this  certainly  not  unimportant 

Sestion  Mrs.  Proby  soon  came  to 
t  aid  With  a  reply.  "I  do  not  pre- 
tend to  judge ;  but,  for  my  own  part, 
I  should  say  that  those  who  can 
afford  to  take  a  wife  without  .a  for- 
tune, can  surely  afford  to  take  one 
without  a  pediffree.  They  who  think 
otherwise  itumble  at  mere  straws.  If 
you  look  at  the  peerage  you  wilt  fttiA. 
a  coronet  on  many  a  woman's  head 
of  whose  father  and  mother  the  world 
knows  no  more  than  if  they  had  been 
on^vtZtiofu,  who  have  had  no  more 
to  boast  of  in  the  way  of  ftmily  and 
connexions  than  I  have — ^nay,  not  so 
nmch,  for,  thank  Heaven,  I  never 
had  any  cormexkms  that  1  need  be 
whamedof." 

'*That  is  ve^y  true,"  assented  Mr. 
Bradford,  although  he  was  too  gal- 
hmt  to  hint  tha^  let  her  family  be 
ever  so  respectable,  there  was  never 
5&y  duiger  of  her  running  her  head 
mto  a  coronet.  And,  in  fact,  if  a 
man  makes  up  his  mind  to  marry 
chie^  to  please  himself,  and  without 
greatly  caring  whether  he  please  the 
world,  the  d^ree  of  ofVenee,  more  or 
less  he  may  give  the  latter,  is  hardly 
worth  his  consideration.  We  may 
well  be  soused  over  head  and  ears 
iu  scandal  at  once,  as  have  it  come 
diop  by  drop." 

xhe  imperional  we"  here  made 
^  of  by  the  speaker  was  understood 


by  his  auditor  as  of  course  applying 
to  the  two  parties  engaged  in  this 
interesting  tm-h-tete ;  ukI  she,  there- 
fbre,  repbed, — 

"  Tour  meanlUg  is  plain  enough, 
and  your  observation  very  correct, 
yet  scandal  is  by  far  too  harsh  a 
term.  There  would  only  be  a  little 
gossiping,  a  little  curiosity,  and  a 
good  d^  of  enVy.  The  election, 
which  they  say  will  be  very  hoily 
contested,  is  just  coming  on,  so  that 
people  will  not  have  much  leisure  to 
busy  themselves  about  their  neigh- 
bours' private  affairs;  and  by  the 
time  that  stir  has  subsided,  the  other 
matter  would  have  lost  its  first 
noveltjr." 

"  So  it  would  f  that  is  very  happily 
argued.  To  confess  the  truth,  my 
dear  Mrs.  Proby,  you  have  now  re- 
moved all  my  scruples;  or  rather, 
yon  have  connrmed  a  resolution  that 
was  before  somewhat  wavering.  This 
conversation  has  relieved  me  of  not  a 
little  uneasiness;  because,  to  deal 
frankly  with  you,  I  rather  expected 
that  you  would  have  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  me  from  any  idea  of  marry- 
ing." Here  the  lady  looked  discon- 
certed; for  ibis  speech  seemed  to 
hint  that  she  had  n^lected  to  make 
that  show  of  obtuseness  of  compre- 
hension which  is,  upon  some  occa- 
siotLS,  more  becoming  than  greater 
ouickness  of  mind.  Her  very  con- 
nision,  however,  came  to  her  relief, 
inasmuch  as  it  seemed  to  make  up  for 
her  previous  want  of  reserve.  "  I 
felt  embarrassed,"  continued  Mr. 
Bradford,  apprehending  that  the 
change  I  contemplate  would  not  be 
a  particularly  agreeable  one  to  your- 
self.  I  thought  ^" 

*•  Why  what  did  you  think,  my 
dear  sir?  To  be  sure  the  change 
will  be  a  considerable  one,  but  that 
it  should  be  unwelcome  ^" 

"  Well,  it  gives  me  sincere  pleasure 
to  find  that  you  so  readily  come  into 
my  plan ;  and  be  assured  my  marriage 
shall  not  make  the  slightest  difference 
in  your  present  situation." 

"  Why,  what  is  it  you  mean,  Mr. 
Bradford?  You  really  can't  mean 
to  say  that  our  marriage  ^" 

Poor  Bradford  t  his  astonishment 
was  fkr  greater  than  that  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  lady,  and  equalled 
only  by  his  conf\ision. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  an  unfor- 
tunate blunder!"  exclaimed  he,  as 
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soon  as  he  oonld  find  breath  to  make 
any  exclamation  at  all .  ^  What  hare 
X  been  saying,  or  what  hare  you  been 
understanding  all  this  while,  Mrs. 
Proby?  How  vexatious,  that  I 
should  have  forgotten  to  inform  you ! 
though  I  thought  vou  might  have 
jessed  that  the  wife  I  have  in  view 
18 — Mary  Simpson !  *' 

"  Mary  Simpson  I  ejaculated,  or 
rather  shrieked  out  Mrs.  Proby. 

"  Why,  ay,  Mary  Simpson !  who 
else  should  it  bef  Is  there  any 
thinff  so  prodigiously  wonderful  in 
that r  xou  surely  could  not  for 
an  instant  conceive  —  pshaw  I  that 
would  have  been  ricuculous,  in- 
deed!" 

Thus  saying,  and  eaffer  to  make 
his  exit  from  a  scene  where  he  now 
sustained  a  very  embarrassing  part, 
he  reached  the  door  with  more  than 
the  agility  of  a  bridegroom,  when, 
on  his  jerking  it  open,  who  should 
(all  into  his  arms  but  the  identical 
blooming  Mary  Sunpson  herself? 

StrucK  by  the  very  unusual  length 


\e9$  of  Newcastle.         [March  > 

of  this  morning's  breakfiut,  and  w<m- 
dering  wherefore  the  bell  had  sum- 
moi^  no  one  to  dear  the  thinn 
away,  she  had  come  into  the  hall, 
and,  hearing  her  own  name  pro- 
nounced in  a  very  emphatic  tone, 
was  listening  against  the  door,  when 
Mr.  Bradfora  suddenly  opened  it  aa 
described. 

Here  was  a  fine  tableau  vivamt! 
all  the  finer  and  more  natural  for 
beiiu^  quite  an  impromptu,  since  not 
all  tne  previous  study  and  rehearsing 
in  the  world  could  have  got  it  up 
with  such  spirit  and  efiect :  the  ac- 
tors were  aU  perfect  in  their  parts. 
It  is,  however,  far  easier,  as  all  novel- 
writers  know,  to  cet  people  iato 
striking  situations,  than  to  get  them 
out  again  naturally  and  cleverly. 
We  shidl  not,  on  this  occasion,  at- 
tempt it,  but  leave  the  task  of  cx- 
tric^ing  Mary  from  her  master^a 
embrace,  and  all  the  parties  from 
their  awkward  embarrassment,  to  the 
graphic  imagination  of  our  readers. 


MARGARET  LUCAS,  DUCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

'  The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  romance,  and  all  she  does  is  romantic." 

Pepys. 


When  Waller  was  shewn  some 
verses  by  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle, 
On  the  Jbenth  of  a  Sttig\  he  declared 
that  he  would  give  all  nis  own  com- 
positions to  have  written  them ;  and 
bein^  charged  with  the  exorbitance 
of  his  adulation,  answered,  "  That 
nothing  was  too  much  to  be  given 
that  a  ladv  might  be  saved  from  the 
dis^prace  of  such  a  vile  performance.*" 
This  was  said  by  the  courtly  Waller 
of  the  thrice  noble,  illustnous,  and 
excellent  princess,  as  she  calls  her- 
self, Margaret  Lucas,  the  wife  of  the 
thrice  noble,  high,  nnd  puissant  prince 
William  Cavendish,  duke,  marquis, 
and  earl  of  Newcastle.  But  the  worth 
of  all  the  poems  by  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle  is  not  to  be  tested  by 
her  poem  on  the  death  of  the  stag ; 
nor  should  her  abilities  be  looked 
meanly  upon  through  the  contemp- 
tuous smartness  of  a  happy  remark.* 
Wit  and  satire  have  done  much  to 
keep  her  down.   Pope  has  placed  her 


works  in  the  library  of  his  Dtaidad 
hero:  — 

"  Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the 
greit; 

There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle 
shines  complete." 

And  Horace  Walpole,  a  far  inferior 
poet  to  the  duchess,  endeavoured  to 
turn  to  ridicule,  not  the  duchess  only, 
but  the  duke — to  do  for  the  names 
of  Cavendish  and  Lucas  what  he 
had  attempted  to  do  for  Sydney  and 
for  Falkland.  But  Walpole,  who 
affected  a  singularity  of  opinion, 
raised  a  laugh,  and  a  laugh  only; 
there  is  too  much  good  sense  in  the 
duchess*s  writings,  and  too  much  to 
love  about  her  character,  to  deprive 
her  alt(^ether  of  admirers.  Charles 
Lamb  flighted  in  her  works;  Sir 
Egerton  Bridges  shewed  his.  respect 
for  her  genius  by  reprintmg,  at  his 
private  press,  her  own  little,  delight- 
ful autobiograi>hy,  to  which  he  ap- 
pended a  sdectionof  her  poems.  And 


*  By  the  way,  Waller  has  a  copy  of  verset  On  the  H^ad  of  a  Stag^  far  below  ereo 
the  middle  lerel  of  the  duchest's  genius. 
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Mr.  Dyce,  who  has  as  much  good 
taste  as  yarietj  of  knowledge,  is  too 
well  aoQuainted  with  her  writings  to 
didike  toem ;  and,  f^resh  from  Greek 
and  Latin  stores,**  can  vet  return  to 
her  pages  with  renewed  enjo3nnent, 
and  lose  nothing  in  a  reperusal  of 
the  complete  works  of  the  Duchess 
of  Newcastle. 

As  if  certain  that  some  day  or 
other  the  cariosity  of  after-ages 
would  he  extended  to  her  own  per- 
sonal history,  the  duchess  drew  up 
A  True  Relaiian  of  her  Birth,  Breed- 
0^,  and  life — Uie  too  short  hut 
cnanning  piece  of  autohiography  we 
bayealreMly  referred  to.  Her  father 
was  Sir  Thomas  Lucas,  of  St.  John's, 
near  Colchester,  in  Essex ;  her  mo- 
ther's maiden-name  was  Elizabeth 
Leighton.  Margaret  was  bom  about 
the  year  1626. 

"  Mj  father/'  she  says,  "  was  a  gen- 
tleman, which  title  is  grounded  and 
given  by  merit,  not  by  princes.  He 
had  a  large  estate.  He  Uved  happily 
■od  died  peaceably,  learing  a  wife  and 
eight  children,  three  sons  and  five  daugh- 
ter!, I  being  the  youngest  he  had,  and 
to  iofant  when  he  died/' 

Of  her  brothers  she  says : — 

"  There  was  not  any  one  crooked  or 
anyways  deformed ;  neither  were  they 
dwarfiah,  or  of  a  giant-like  stature,  but 
eTerjrways  proportionable,  likewise  well- 
featored,  clear  complexions,  brown  hairs, 
bat  some  lighter  than  others;  sound 
teeth,  sweet  breaths,  plain  speeches, 
tooable  voices^I  mean  not  so  much  to 
aiDg  u  ia  speaking,  as  not  stuttering  or 
»W/tRg  in  tne  throat, or  speaking  through 
the  nose,  or  hoarsely  (unless  the^  had  a 
cold),  or  squeakingly,  which  impedi- 

nents  many  have."   *' How 

they  were  bred,"  she  continues,  she  was 
too  young  to  recollect ;  "  but  this  I  know, 
tbat  they  io?ed  virtue,  endeavoured  merit, 
practised  justice,  and  spoke  truth."  .... 
"Iheir  practice  was,  when  they  met  toge« 
ther,  to  exercise  themselves  with  fencing, 
wrestling,  shooting,  and  soch.like  exer- 
cises, for  I  observed  they  did  seldom 
hawk  or  hunt,  and  very  seldom  or  never 
<Unce.  or  play  on  music,  saying  it  was 
too  effeminate  for  masculine  spirits;  nei- 
ther had  they  skill,  or  did  use  to  play, 
for  ought  I  could  hear,  \x  cards  or  dice, 
or  the  like  games,  nor  given  to  any 
rice,  as  I  did  know,  unless  to  love  a  mis- 
tress were  a  crime ;  not  that  I  knew  any 
they  had,  hot  what  report  did  say,  and 
^«Uy  reports  are  false,  at  least  exceed 
the  truth/ 


Of  these  brothers,  one  became  the 
first  Lord  Lucas ;  the  youngest  was 
the  Sir  Charles  Lucas,  whose  melan- 
choly but  heroic  end  is  told  so  af- 
fectingly  by  Lord  Clarendon.  "  He 
had,**  says  his  sister,  "  a  superfluity 
of  courage.*' 

Her  own  breeding,  she  says,  was 
according  to  herbirtn  and  the  nature 
of  her  sex.  Her  mother,  of  whom 
she  speaks  in  the  highest  and  most 
affectionate  terms, — 

"  Never  suffered  the  vulgar  serving- 
men  to  be  in  the  nursery  amongst  the 
nurse- maids,  lest  their  rude  love-making 
might  do  unseemly  actions,  or  speak  un- 
handsome words,  in  the  presence  of  her 
children.  As  for  the  pastimes  of  my 
sisters,"  she  says,  and  their  pastimes 
were  her  own,  "  when  they  were  in  the 
country,  it  was  to  read,  work,  walk,  and 
discourse  with  each  other.  Commonly 
they  lived  half  the  year  in  London. 
Their  customs  were,  m  winter  time,  to 
go  sometimes  to  plays,  or  to  ride  in  their 
coaches  about  the  streets,  to  see  the 
concourse  and  recourse  of  people ;  and, 
in  the  spring  time,  to  visit  the  Spring 
Garden,  Hyde  Park,  and  the  like  places ; 
and  sometmies  they  would,  have  music, 
and  sup  in  barges  upon  the  water ;  these 
harmless  recreations  they  would  pass 
their  time  away  with ;  for,  I  observed, 
they  did  seldom  make  visits,  nor  ever 
went  abroad  with  strangers  in  their  com- 
pany, but  only  themselves  in  a  flock 
together;  agpreein^  so  well,  that  there 
seemed  but  one  mind  amongst  them." 

Margaret  was  a  mere  girl  in  her 
teens  when  she  went  to  Oxford  to 
become  one  of  the  maids  of  honour 
to  Henrietta  Maria;  an  office,  she 
tells  us,  she  had  a  great  desire  to  fill, 
and  to  which  she  "  wooed  and  won" 
her  mother's  consent  to  her  seeking 
and  accepting.  But  in  the  then  dis- 
turbed state  of  the  three  countries, 
Oxford  was  not  long  a  place  for 
Henrietta;  and  the  queen,  accom- 
panied by  her  youtluul  attendant, 
left,  in  1643,  the  shores  of  Ensland 
for  the  court  of  the  French  Kinff. 
In  April,  1645,  for  she  has  hersdf 
recorded  the  period,  Margaret  Lucas 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  the  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle  for  the  first  time. 
This  nobleman,  whose  name  for  loy- 
alty deserves  to  be  proverbial,  had 
come  to  Paris  to  tender  his  humble 
duty  to  the  queen.  The  fiffht  at 
Marston  Moor,  that  ill-fated  field  to 
King  Charles,  had  been  fought  some 
ten  months  before;  and  Newcastle, 
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seeing  the  utter  faopekBBDefls'of  tiie 
king^s  cause  and  the  complete  ex* 
baustion  of  his  own  finances,  bad 
resigned  bis  command,  and  retired  to 
the  Continent 

"  And  after/'  lays  the  duchess,  "  Be 
had  stayed  at  Paris  some  time,  he  was 
pleased  to  take  some  pmicolar  notice  of 
me,  and  ezprsw  more  than  an  ordinary 
affection  for  me ;  inaonnich  that  he  re* 
iol?ed  to  choose  me  for  bis  seeond  wtie ; 
and  thoagb  I  did  dread  marriage,  and 
ahnnned  men's  compaoies  as  much  as  I 
coold,  yet  I  conld  not,  nor  had  I  the 
power  to  refuse  him,  by  reason  ihy  af- 
fectioDS  were  fixed  on  him,  and  he  was 
the^  only  person  I  ever  was  in  lore  with. 
Neither  was  I  ashamed  to  own  it,  but 

1 gloried  theran,  for  it  was  not  amorous 
ove ;  I  never  was  inf^ted  therewith  ; 
it  is  a  disease,  or  a  passion,  or  both  I 
only  know  by  relation,  not  by  expe* 
rience:  neither  could  title,  wealth,  power, 
or  person,  entice  me  to  love;  but  my 
love  was  bonest  and  honourable;  being 
placed  upon  merit,  which  affection  joyed 
at  the  fame  of  his  worth,  pleased  with 
delight  in  his  wit,  proud  of  the  respects 
he  used  to  me,  and  the  affection  he  pro- 
fest  for  me." ....  "  flaring  but  two 
sons,"  she  says  in  another  place,  "  be 
purposed  to  marry  me.  a  young  woman, 
that  might  prore  fruitful  to  him,  and 
increase  his  posterity  by  a  masculine 
offspring.  Nay,  he  was  so  desirous  of 
male  issue,  that  I  have  heard  him  say 
he  cared  not  so  Ood  would  be  nteased 
to  gire  him  many  sons,  alihougn  they 
came  to  be  persons  of  the  meanest  for- 
tune ;  but  God,  it  seems,  had  ordered  it 
otherwise,  and  frustrated  his  designs  by 
making  me  barren  ;  which  yet  did  neve^ 
lessen  his  lore  and  affection  for  me." 

The  widower  of  fifty-two  pre- 
vailed with  the  fearful  maiden  of 
twenty-one, — they  were  married. 

**  A  poet  am  I  neither  bom  nor  bred. 
But  to  a  witty  poet  married," 

she  was  wont  to  say  in  after  life, 
and  certainly  the  Marquis  of  New- 
castle was  not  without  pretensions  to 
literature:  Ws  comedies  are  bust- 
ling pieces  of  intrigue  and  wit,  cba- 
racteristic  of  his  age,  and  yery  read- 
able ;  at  least  we  haye  feund  them  so. 
His  lyrical  attempts  are  sad  failures. 
He  was  the  mtmificent  patron  and 
friend  of  Ben  Jonson  and  &iT  Wil- 
liam Dayenant,  and  liyed  long  enough 
to  succour  Shadwell  and  beMend 
Dryden. 

"  He  waa,"  says  Ctorendon,  "  a  rery 
fine  gentlemaa,  aottre,  and  fdU  of  coo* 


rage^  and  most  aooomphahed  in  those 
Qualities  of  horsemanship,  dancing,  and 
fencing,  which  accompany  a  good  breed- 
ing, in  which  bis  delight  was.  Besides 
that  he  was  amorous  in  poetry  and  music, 
to  which  he  indulged  the  greatest  part 
of  his  time;  and  nothing  could  have 
tempted  him  out  of  those  paths  of  pleasure, 
which  he  enjoyed  in  a  foil  and  ample 
fortune,  but  honour  and  ambition  foaerve 
the  king  whea  he  saw  hhn  in  distress, 
and  abandoned  by  most  of  thos«  who 
were  in  the  highest  degree  obliged  to 
him  and  by  biro.  "  .  ..."  He  liked,"  Cla- 
rendon adds,  <*  the  pomp  and  absolute 
authority  of  a  seaeral  well,  and  preserved 
the  dignity  otit  to  the  full ;  and  for  the 
discbarge  of  the  outward  state  and  cir- 
cumstances of  it,  ill  acts  of  courtesy, 
affablKty,  bounty,  and  generosity,  he 
abounded;  which,  in  the  infancy  of  a 
war,  became  him,  and  made  him,  for 
some  time,  very  acceptable  to  men  of  all 
conditions.  But  the  substantial  part  and 
fatigue  of  a  general  he  did  not,  in  any 
degree,  understand  (being  utterly  unac- 
quainted with  war),  tior  could  submit  to, 
but  referred  all  matters  of  that  nature  to 
the  discretion  of  his  h'eotenant-general 
King,  a  Scotchman.  In  all  actions  of 
the  field  he  was  still  present,  end  neref 
absent  in  any  battle;  in  all  which  he 
gave  instances  of  an  inrincible  conragA 
and  fearlessness  in  danger;  in  which 
the  exposing  himself  notonovily  did  soAie- 
times  change  the  fortune  of  the  day,  when 
hia  troops  begun  to  gire  ground.  Such 
articles  of  action  were  no  sooner  over 
than  he  retired  to  his  delightfiil  com- 
pany, music  ;  or  his  softer  pleasures,  to 
all  which  he  was  so  indtilgent ;  and  to 
his  ease,  that  he  would  not  be  inter- 
rupted upon  what  occasion  soei^er  ;  inso- 
much as  he  sometimes  denied  admission 
to  the  Ohieflest  officers  of  the  army,  eren 
to  General  King  himself,  for  two  days 
together,  from  whence  many  inconve- 
niences fell  out" 

The  times  pressed  hard  iroon  the 
marquis  and  his  lady,  as  they  did 
indeed  upon  erery  loyalist  abroad. 
"  The  people  would  have  pulled," 
she  says,  "  God  out  of  heaven,  haid 
they  had  the  power,  as  they  nulled 
royalty  out  or  his  throne."  Of  the 
large  rental  of  his  estate,  not  (me 
iarUiing  could  the  mar^fois  get  finr 
his  own  use,  and  he  lived  on  Ins 
credit  abroad,  which  was  lai|p^  till 
even  it  was  exhaetisted.  Hn  wif^ 
was  once  left,  she  tells  us,  at  Ant- 
werp, as  a  pawn  for  Ins  debts. 

"  He  lived  on  credit,''  says  the  du- 
chess, "  and  outhrod  hia  trast,  so  that 
his  steward  was  forced  at  one  time  to 
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taQ  liifD,  '  That  be  wm  not  able  to  pro- 
▼ide  a  dinner  for  him,  for  bis  creditors 
were  resolved  to  trast  him  no  longer.' 
Taming  to  his  wife,  he  taid»  that  I 
most  of  neoessitj  pawn  my  clothes  to 
make  so  mnch  money  as  would  procure 
a  dinner.  I  answered,  that  mj  clothes 
woold  be  but  of  small  ▼alue,  and,  there- 
fore* desired  my  waiting.maid,  Miss 
iCbaplain,  to  pawn  some  small  toys,  which 
I  bad  fbrmerlf  given  her,  which  she 
willingly  did. 

It  iru  at  tliis  time  that  tbe  dncbess 
wait  to  England  with  ber  husband's 
onlj  brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
to  try  and  extract  some  money  from 
the  implacable  Independents.  The 
confiscated  estates  were  at  ihiction  to 
anj  that  would  buy  them,  free,  it 
was  said,  of  any  incumbrance,  but 
the  eUdnifl,  and  Uie^  were  either  few 
or  rejected,  of  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  old  poBseston.  But  the  mar- 
chioness solicited  in  vain ;  Newcastle 
had  been  too  steady  a  loyalist  to 
receive  any  mark  of  favour  or  of 
justice  from  the  Independent  party, 
80  that  die  had  to  return  to  her  bus- 
batnd  abroad  with  but  a  trifling  pro* 
dace  from  her  mission. 

"  On  my  return,**  she  writes,  "  his 
creditors  came  clamorous  round  me,  sup- 
posing I  had  brought  a  great  store  of 
money  along  with  me.*' 

Even  rojralty  itself  was  in  a  more 
reduced  condition;  and  the  duchess 
relates  a  saying  of  Charles  the  Se- 
oond*s  to  her,  wnen  dining  privately 
St  the  table  of  her  lord,  when  hia 
funds  were  at  their  lowest^  That 
he  perceived  my  lord*8  credit  could 
procure  better  meat  than  his  own.** 

When  in  London,  she  sajrs,-^ 

*'  I  gpive  some  half.a-8Core  of  visits, 
and  went  with  my  lord's  brother  to  bear 
Music  in  one  Mr.  Lawes  hls^  house, 
three  or  four  times  [the  Lawes  that  called 
Milton /rittid],  as  also  some  three  or  font 
times  to  Hyde  Park  with  my  aistera  to 
take  the  air,  else  1  never  stirred  out  of 
my  lodgings,  unless  to  see  my  brothers 
and  sistere ;  nor  seldom  did  I  dress  toy- 
self,  as  takhig  no  delist  to  udom  myself, 
since  he  I  only  desired  to  please  was 
abaeni." 

But  his  kfdship  was  not  idle 
abroad.  He  Uved  at  Antwerp,  and 
in  great  state,  in  the  house  ^  which 


belonged  to  the  widow  of  Van  Ru- 
ben, a  famous  picture-drawer.**  *  His 
horses  were  of  the  finest  breed.  He 
was  attended  by  all  skilled  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  stable,  of  the  noble 
art  of  horsemanship,  and  the  science 
of  fencing-t  It  was  Newcastle  who 
taught  the  profligate  Villiers  the  cun- 
ning of  the  swora.  Nor  was  his  timb 
misemployed  in  writing  his  noble  book 
on  horsemanship,  a  work,  as  Horace 
Walpole  observes,  **  read  by  those 
^ho  scarce  know  any  other  author.** 
The  duchess,  too,  learnt  much  from 
his  tuition;  "fbr  I  being  young,"  she 
sayB,  "when  Jrour  lor£hip  married 
me,  could  not  have  much  knowledge 
of  the  world.  But  it  ^[eased  God  to 
command  his  servant  Nature  to  in- 
due me  with  a  poetical  and  philoso- 
phical senilis,  even  from  my  very 
birth ;  for  I  did  write  some  books  in 
tiiat  kind  before  I  was  twelve  years 
of  age,  which,  for  want  of  good 
method  and  order,  I  would  never 
divulge.** 

The  year  of  the  Restoration  was 
the  sixteenth  of  the  exUe  of  the  loyAl 
marquis,  and  the  year,  too,  of  his  re- 
turn. His  lordship  was  amoiig  the 
first  of  the  exiled  loyalists  to  land, 
and  so  eager  was  hie,  though  then 
sixty-six,  to  set  his  foot  ottoe  more  on 
English  ground,  that  he  left  his  wifb  to 
follow  him  at  ner  own  lfei«ure,  and 
crossed  the  Channel  in  a  leaky  vei- 
del.  Hbty  interestine  is  the  duchess's 
picture  of  her  lord^  return  :— 

"  My  lord  (who  wat  so  transported 
with  the  joy  of  retumine  into  his  tiative 
country,  that  he  regarded  not  the  vessel), 
having  set  sail  f^om  Rotterdam,  was  so 
becalmed,  that  he  was  six  days  and  six 
nights  upon  the  water,  during  which  time 
he  pleased  himself  with  mirth,  and  passed 
his  time  away  as  well  as  he  could ;  pro- 
visions he  wanted  none,  having  them  la 
great  store  and  plenty;  at  last,  being 
come  so  far  that  he  was  able  to  discern 
the  smoke  of  London,  which  he  had  not 
seen  for  a  long  time,  he  merrilv  was 
pleased  to  desire  one  that  was  near  him  to 
jog  and  awake  him  out  of  his  dream, 
*  for  surely/  said  he,  '  1  have  been  aixteen 
years  asleep,  and  am  not  thoroughly 
'  awake  yet.*  My  lord  lay  that  night  at 
Greenwich,  where  his  supper  seemed 
more  savo«ry  to  him  than  any  meal  he 
had  hitherto  tasted,  and  the  noise  of 


*  Rubens*  house,  still  shewn  at  Antwerp. 

t  Ben  Joneon  has  two  oommeadatory  epigrams  to  the  dnke,  on  hk  horsemanship 


and  cm,  Im  fimciagw^GiFioaD's  Jonum,  viiL  444  i  is.  17. 
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some  scraping  fiddlers  be  thought  the 

Csantest  hannonj  that  erer  he  had 
d.* 

Her  ladyship  soon  followed  her 
lord,  and  in  the  general  joy,  the  mar- 
quis, whose  services  for  the  king  had 
heen  unsurpassed  throughout  the 
war,  was  elevated  by  Charles,  whose 
governor  he  had  been,  to  a  dukedom. 
The  house  at  Clerkenwell  received 
once  more  its  rightful  owner,  and  the 
people  about  Welbeck  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood rejoiced  again  at  the  return 
of  the  princely  proprietor.  But  from 
the  court  and  the  general  intoxica- 
tion which  followed  the  restoration 
of  the  king,  the  duke  and  duchess 
absented  themselves  as  much  as  pos- 
sible. For  this  thev  were  made  the 
lauffhing-stock  of  the  ViUierses  and 
WumotiB,  the  Ethereges  and  the 
Sedleys,  that  frequented  the  courts  of 
St.  James's  and  AYhitehall.  Even  the 
king  jomed  in  the  eeneral  ridicule  of 
his  satellites,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Peveril  of  the  Peak,  has  entered 
into  this  feeling  with  his  usual  exact- 
ness, with  his  wonted  vivacity  and 
vigour. 

Now  and  then  the  duchess  made 
her  appearance  in  public.  One  of 
her  visits  was  to  the  Royal  Society, 
and  Birch,  in  his  History,  has  re- 
corded the  visit,  and  the  day  on 
which  it  took  phice.  Evelyn  was 
there,  and  in  his  Diary  has  comme- 
morated the  occurrence : — 

May  30,  1667.— -To  London,  to  wait 
on  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle  (who  was  a 
mighty  pretender  to  learning,  poetrv,  and 
philosophy,  and  had  in  both  published 
divers  books),  to  the  Royal  Society,  whi- 
ther she  came  in  ffreat  pomp,  and  being 
received  by  our  lord  president  at  the 
door  of  our  meeting-room  —  the  mace, 
&c.,  carried  before  him  —  had  several  ex- 
periments showed  to  her.  I  conducted 
ner  grace  to  her  coach,  and  returned 
home." 

But  Pepys  has  the  superiority  over 
Evelyn 

"  SOth  May,  1667  After  dinner  I 

walked  to  Arundel  House,  the  way  very 
dusty,  where  I  find  very  much  company, 
in  expectation  of  the  Duchess  of  New- 
castle, who  had  desired  to  be  invited  to 
the  Society,  and  was  after  mnch  debate 
pro  and  con,  it  seems  many  being  against 
it ;  and  we  do  believe  the  town  will  be 
full  of  ballads  of  it.  Anon  comes  the 
duchess,  with  her  women  attending  her ; 
among  others  the  Ferabosco,  of  whom  so 


much  talk  is,  that  her  lady  would  bid  her 
shew  her  face  and  kill  the  ffsllants.  Sbe 
is,  indeed,  black,  and  hath  good  black 
little  eyes,  but  otherwise  but  a  very  ordi- 
nary  woman,  I  do  think,  but  diey  say 
sings  well.  The  duchess  hath  been  a 
good,  comely  woman ;  but  her  dress  so 
antick,  and  her  deportment  so  ordinary, 
that  I  do  not  like  her  at  all :  nor  did  I 
hear  her  say  any  thing  that  was  worth 
hearing,  but  that  she  was  fiill  of  admira- 
tion—all admiration.  Several  fine  expe. 
riments  were  shewn  her  of  colours, 
loadstones,  microscopes,  and  of  liquors : 
amon^  others,  of  one  that  did,  while  she 
was  there,  turn  a  piece  of  roasted  mutton 
into  pure  blood,  which  was  very  rare .  1  . 
After  they  had  shewn  her  many  experi- 
ments, and  she  cried  still  she  was  full  of 
admiration,  she  departed,  being  led  out 
and  in  by  several  lords  that  were  there ; 
among  others.  Lord  George  Berkeley 
and  Earl  of  Carlisle,  and  a  very  pretty 
young  man,  the  Duke  of  Somerset." 

The  excellent  Evelyn  has  recorded 
some  of  his  visits  to  this  extraordi- 
nary woman ; — 

l^th  Ayril,  1667.  ^  I  went  to  make 
court  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  New- 
castle  at  their  house  at  Clerkenwell,  being 
newly  come  out  of  the  North.  They  re- 
ceived me  with  ^eat  kindness,  and  J  was 
much  pleased  with  the  extraordinary  fan- 
ciful habit,  garb,  and  discourse  of  the 
duchess." .... 

f5th  J;>n7.— Visited  again  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  with  whom  I  had  been 
acquainted  long  before  in  France,  where 
the  duchess  had  obligation  to  my  wive*s 
mother  for  her  marriage  there ;  sbe 
was  sister  to  Lord  Lucas,  and  maid 
of  honour  then  to  the  queen-mother; 
married  in  our  chapel  at  Paris.  My  wife 
being  with  me,  the  duke  and  duchess 
would  both  needs  bring  her  to  the  very 
court".  . . . 

"  f7th  ApriL^n  the  afternoon  I  went 
again  with  mv  wife  to  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle,  who  received  her  in  a  kind 
of  transport,  sutUble  to  her  eztravagaot 
humour  and  dress,  which  was  very  sin- 
gular." 

"  When  young,"  says  the  duchess,  "  I 
took  great  delight  in  attiring,  fine  dress- 
ing, and  fashions,  especially  such  fashions 
as  I  did  invent  myself,  not  taking  thst 
pleasure  in  such  fashions  as  were  in- 
rented  by  others :  also  I  did  dislike  any 
should  follow  my  fashions,  for  I  always 
took  delight  in  a  singularity,  even  in  ac- 
coutrements of  habits." 


Candid  enough  I 

"  At  Welbeck,"  savs  Walpole,  " 
is  a  whole-length  of  Ihe  oachpi 
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tbe«trie  habit,  whicb,  tradition  says,  the 
geoerallj  wore." 

Pepys,  the  most  entertaiiiing  of 
joomaiists,  has  spoken  of  the  ducness 
and  her  doings  in  several  pkces 
throughout  his  interesting  Diary:  — 

"  SOtk  Mttrek,  1667..To  see  the  ailly 
play  of  my  Ladj  Newcaatle's,  called  Vu 
Hvmonus  Lovm;  the  moat  ailly  thing 
that  orer  came  upon  a  atage.  I  was  sick 
to  see  it,  but  yet  would  not  have  but  seen 
it,  that  I  might  the  better  understand 
her.***  . .  . 

UikAvriL—To  Whitehall,  thinking 
there  to  have  seen  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle's  coming  this  night  to  court 
to  make  a  visit  to  the  queen,  the  king 
having  been  with  her  yesterday,  to  make 
her  a  visit  since  her  coming  to  town. 
The  whole  story  of  this  lady  is  a  ro- 
mance, and  all  she  does  is  romantic.  Her 
footmen  in  velvet  coats,  and  herself  in  an 
antique  dress,  as  they  say ;  and  was  the 
other  day  at  her  own  play,  The  Humormu 
Loven;  the  most  ridiculous  thing  (hat 
ever  was  wrote,  but  vet  she  and  her  lord 
mightily  pleased  with  it ;  and  she  at  the 
end  made  her  respects  to  the  players 
from  her  box,  and  did  give  them  thanks. 
There  is  as  much  expectation  of  her  com- 
ing  to  court,  that  so  people  may  come  to 
see  her  as  if  it  were  the  Queen  of  Swe- 
den :  but  I  lost  my  labour,  for  she  did 
not  come  this  night." 

On  the  26th  of  the  same  month 
and  the  same  year  (April,  1667), 
Pepys  saw  his  romantic  dnchess  for 
the  first  time.  His  entry  is  in  his 
UBoal  short  picturesque  style : — 

"  Met  my  Lady  Newcastle  going  with 
her  coaches  and  footmen  all  in  velvet ; 
herself  (whom  I  never  saw  before),  as  I 
have  heard  her  often  described  (for  all 
the  town-talk  is  now-a-days  of  her  extra- 
vagancies), with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair 
aboat  her  ears ;  many  black  patches,  be- 
eaoaa  of  pimples  about  her  month ;  naked- 
necked,  without  any  thing  about  it,  and 
a  black jtts<-au-e0rpt.  She  seemed  to  me 
a  very  comely  woman  :  bat  I  hope  to  see 
mora  of  her  on  May-day." 

Well,  May-day  came,  and  Pepys 
and  his  friend  Sir  William  Penn  went 
by  "  coach,  Tibume  way,  into  the 
rark,  where  a  horrid  dust,  and  num- 
ber of  coaches,  without  pleasure  or 
order.  That  which  we,  and  almost 
an  went  for,  was  to  see  my  Lady 
Newcastle ;  which  we  could  not,  she 
being  followed  and  crowded  upon  by 
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coaches  all  the  way  she  went,  that 
nobody  could  come  near  her ;  only  I 
could  see  she  was  in  a  hu-ge  black 
coach  adorned  with  silver  instead  of 
gold,  and  so  white  curtains,  and  evenr 
thing  black  and  white,  and  herself 
in  her  cap."  "On  the  10th,"  says 
Pepys,  "I drove  hard  towards  Clert- 
enwell,  thinking  to  have  overtaken 
my  Lady  Newcastle,  whom  I  saw  he- 
fore  us  m  her  coach,  with  a  hundred 
boys  and  ffirls  running  looking  upon 
her ;  but  I  could  not :  and  so  she  got 
home  before  I  could  come  up  to  her. 
But  I  will  get  a  time  to  see  her."  If 
this  time  ever  came,  Mr.  Pepys  over- 
looked its  entry.  His  last  notice  of 
the  duchess  refers  to  the  biography 
of  her  husband : — 

'*  IQth  March,  1668.  —  Home,  and,  in 
favour  to  my  eyes,  staid  reading  the  ridi- 
culous history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle, 
wrote  by  his  wife ;  which  shews  her  to 
be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous  woman,  ^ 
and  he  an  ass  to  suffer  her  to  write  what 
she  writes  to  and  of  him." 

The  plays,  poems,  letters,  essays, 
and  philosophical  fancies  of  the  du- 
chess fill  some  twelve  folio  volumes ; 
all  are  scarce  and  all  are  interesting. 

"  My  great  desire,"  says  the  duchess, 
"  is  to  be  had  in  remembrance  in  after- 
ages.  All  I  desire  is  fame;  I  would 
rather  venture  an  indiscretion,  than  lose 
the  hopes  of  a  fame." 

Unfortunately,  her  knowledge  was 
more  multifiurious  than  exact;  and 
her  reason,  overruled  by  an  over- 
flowing fancy,  controlled  by  no  kind 
of  judgment  or  taste.  She  was  in- 
debted to  herself  for  all  her  thoughts, 
reading  little,  and  talking  but  with 
her  lora  or  her  attendants.  Yet  this 
masculine  -  minded  but  misdirected 
woman  lived  on  in  the  belief — the 
pleasinff  belief— that  she  would  stand 
nigh  with  posterity  as  an  authoress. 

Perchance,"  she  says,  "many  that 
read  this  book  will  hardly  undei stand  it. .  • 
I  verily  believe  that  ignorance  and  pre- 
sent envy  will  slight  my  book,  yet  I  make 
no  question,  when  envy  is  worn  out  by 
time,  but  understanding  will  remember 
me  in  after-ages." 

The  work  by  which  the  duchess  is 
best  known  is  the  Life  of  her  hus- 
band, the  ridiculous  history  to  which 
Pepys,  as  we  have  seen,  alludes.  Nor 
is  the  title  the  least  curious  part  of 
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this  eoiioiis  eompOalion  ;  J(me8*8  not  more  statdy  or  taking  than  tiiSs 
magnifioent  portico  to  St.  YwjXs  was    doorway  of  the  duchess : — 

of  the 

Thrice  Noble,  High  and  Puiswl  Prince 

WlLUAM  CAV£NDISUBy 

Puke,  Marquess,  and  Earl  of  f^wwooMe;  Earl 
of  OgUt  V'^iscoont  Man^ld;  and  Baron  of 
Boluner,  of  OgU,  Botkal  and  Heppls;  Gentle- 
man  of  Hia  Majesties  Bed-chamber ;  one  of  His 
Majesties  most  Honourable  Privy-Councel ; 
Knight  of  the  most  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter ; 
His  Msjesties  lientenant  of  the  County  and 
Town  of  Nottingham;  and  Justice  in  Ayre 
Trent'Noi-th:  who  had  the  honour  to  be  Gover- 
nour  to  ou^  most  Glorious  King,  and  Gracious 
So^eraign,  in  his  Youth,  when  He  was  Prince 
of  Wales ;  and  soon  after  was  made  Captain  Ge- 
neral of  all  the  Provincea  beyond  the  Rirer  of 
Trent,  and  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom  of  Eng^ 
iand,  with  Power,  by  a  special  Conmiission,  to 
make  Knights. 

WBITTKK 

^  By  ihg  Thrice  Noble,  Illustrious  and  Excelfent  Princess^ 

Margahkt,  Duchess  of  NewcastlSa 
His  Winu' 
London 

Printed  by  A.  Max^irell,  in  the  year  1^7,, 
[folio] 

This  is  lengthy  and  pompous  Thus  was  I  forced  by  his  gnc6*s  cob- 
enough ;  but  no  one  page  is  free  mands  to  write  this  history  in  my  own 
firom  vanity,  from  folly,  aflEectation,  P**>«>  without  elegant  floaridiings 
and  good  sense.  ^'  exquisite  method." 

Her  grace  w^t  resolutely  to  work 
"  Such  a  book,  for  instance,"  says    at  once : — I  am  rescdved  tp  write  in 
Charles  lamb,  "  as  the  Life  of  the  Duke    a  natural,  plain  style,  without  Latii^ 
of  NewcastU  by  hu  Duchess;  no  casket  is     sentences  moral  instructions,  pohtic 
it  'l^^g'oir  ra^^^  design^^or  feigned,  orations.^a 


«We.  to  Epaour  and  keep  safe  such  a  ^  .  ^  ^^^^ 

«  wk^«  T  «  »  •  4  J  J  .1.  ^<>rd  is  yet  alive,  and  at  such  a  time 

A  fy«  }^  wherein  truth  may  be  deckred  and 

docbets,  "  to  wnte  this  history,  knowinir  J^i  iT  j  *  4.  a  "^'^^r*  r^r' 
myself  lo  be  no  scholar,  and  Ignorant  o£  contradicted ;  and  I  chal- 

th^  rulea  of  writing  histories.  1  desired  one  (4th<wgh  I  be  a  wo- 

my  lord,  that  he  would  U  pleased  to  let  ^0  ^  contradict  any  tlung  I  have 
me  have  some  elegant  and  learned  bisto«         down,  or  prove  it  to  be  otherwise 

nan  to  assist  me  :  which  request  his  than  truth.**  But  for  the  compositxm 

erace  would  not  grant  me ;  saying,  that  and  style,  die  says :  —  "  Nobody  can 

having  never  had  any  assistance  m  the  certainly  be  more  ready  to  find  raults 

writing  of  my  former  books,  I  should  in  this  work  than  I  am  to  confess 

have  no  other  in  the  writing  of  his  life,  thftxa  " 

but  ^infonaatibns  fi^  himself  and  his        Qf  the  principal  passMSes  of  his 

^"^'J!.^..^^'.'^^^^  life  hTioffin^ira^^^ 
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We  me  told,  and  Uieie 
can  be  no  donbt  of  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  rental  of  his  lordship*s  estates 
was  ahput  22,293/.  lOs.  Id.  (for  stew- 
ards* accounts  deal  always  in  pence), 
and  that  in  three  entertainments  to 
Charles  I.  he  had  spent  the  income  of 
a  year.  Lord  Clarendon  bears  testi* 
mony  to  the  magnificence  of  these 
feasts.  A  pound  then  was  equal  to 
^Yew^unds  of  our  money. 

The  duchess's  admiration  of  her 
husband,  whom  she  had  looked  up  to 
from  tbe  first,  is  perhaps  pcmlonable, 
—it  certainly  is  amusing.  "  His  be- 
hariour,**  she  says,  "  is  manly  with- 
out formality,  and  free  without  con- 
straint** "I  have  observed,**  she 
says  in  another  place,  "that  many, 
flattering  poete,  have  been  com- 
pared to  Cassifr,  without  desert ;  but 
this  I  dare  fredy,  and  without  flat- 
terr,  say  of  my  lord,  that  though  he 
baa  not  Caesar's  fortune,  yet  be 
wanted  not  Qssaai'B  courage,  nor  his 
prudence,  nor  his  good-imture,  nor 
ms  wit  Nay,  in  some  particulars 
he  did  more  than  Caesar  ever  did*** 
After  this  we  may  expect  to  hear  her 
say,  as  say  she  does,  that  "he  was 
the  best  lyric  and  dramatic  poet  of 
bis  age  I  **  without  wonder.  Nor  can 
one  refrain  from  a  smile  when  they 
read  that  Archbishop  LAud  (who  had 
left  her  husband  a  diamond  pin  of 
the  value  of  200/.)  once  said  to  King 
Charles,  and  the  bequest  confirmed 
the  observation,  "  That  my  lord  was 
one  of  the  wisest  and  prudentest 
persons  that  ever  he  was  acquainted 
with." 

All  this  is,  as  Lamb  thought,  ex- 
quisitely delightful.  But  the  duchess 
is  not  fuways  in  the  vein  of  exorbit- 
ant pane^^yric,  but  lets  us  see  at 
times  a  mXe  of  domestic  portrait- 
painttng  in  words.  "  In  short,**  she 
says,  knew  him  not  addicted 
to  any  ipanner  of  vice,  except  that 
he  has  been  a  gr^t  lover  and  ad- 
mirer of  the  fen^e  sex ;  which,  whe- 
ther it  b^  so  great  a  crime  as  to  con- 
demn him  for  it.  111  leave  to  the 
jucUpoientofvoung  gallants  and  beau- 
tiful ladies.  She  then  enlaiges  on 
the  el^ance  of  his  exterior,  the  be- 
oomingness  of  his  dress,  on  his  diet, 
and  diKOurse.  Of  his  diet,  she  writes, 
"  He  makes  but  one  meal  a-day,  at 
which  he  drinks  two  good  glasses  of 
small-beer, — one  about  the  begin- 
ning, the  other  ftt  the  end  thereof, 


and  a  little  glass  of  sack  in  the  mid- 
dle of  his  dmner ;  which  g^lass  of  sack 
he  also  uses  in  the  morning  for  his 
breakfast,  with  a  morsel  of  bread. 
His  supper  consists  of  an  egg  and  a 
drauffht  of  small-beer.**  Thedudiess 
herself  lived  on  boiled  ckichen$  and 
toater;  her  mind,  die  says,  was  so 
active^  that  her  appetite  became 
poisioe. 

There  is  much  of  what  Fanny  Kem- 
ble  calls  dear  goodlittie  all  her 
ladyship*s  writings.  Thus,  she  tells 
us  (ana  how  desirable  is  the  inform- 
ation) that  she  cared  not  for  cards  or 
for  revellings: — 

''As  for  danciog,  altboa^  it  be  a 
graceful  art,  and  becometb  unmarried 
perKWS  well,  ^et,  fi)r  those  that  are  mar- 
ried it  is  too  light  an  action,  disagreeing 
with  the  gravity  thereof."  .  .  •  *'  I  am 
as  fearful  as  a  hare ;  Ibr  I  atart  at  tbe 
noise  of  a  pop -gun,  and  abut  my  eyes  at 
the  sight  of  a  sword,  and  run  away  at 
the  least  alarm."  •  .  .  "I  apeak  but 
little,  because  I  am  gi?en  to  contempla- 
tion ;  and  though  I  have  seen  much  com- 
pany, I  have  conversed  with  few,  for  my 
nature  being  dull  and  heavy,  and  my  dis- 
position not  merry,  nmkes  me  think  my- 
self not  fit  for  company  for  I  take  con- 
versation to  be  in  talking,  which  I  have 
not  practised  very  much,  unless  it  be  to 
particular  friends,  for  naturally  I  am  so 
wedded  to  contemplation,  that  many 
times,  when  I  have  been  in  company,  I 
had  not  known  one  word  they  have  said, 
by  reason  my  busy  thoughts  had  stopped 
the  sense  of  my  hearing." 

In  learning  languages  she  had  a 
natural  stupidity. 

"  I  understand  no  other  lan^age  than 
my  own ;  not  French,  although  I  was  in 
France  five  years.  Neither  do  I  under- 
stand my  own  native  language  very  well ; 
for  there  are  many  words  I  know  not 
what  they  signify.''^  ..."  I  think  it 
against  nature,**  she  says  in  another 
place,  **  for  a  woman  to  speak  right ;  for 
my  piart,  I  confess,  I  cannot."  .  •  • 
'*  As  for  the  grammar  part,  I  confess  I 
am  no  scholar."  .  .  .  "My  fancy  is 
so  Quick,  that  it  is  quicker  than  the  pen 
with  which  1  write ;  insomuch,  that  my 
ideas  are  many  times  lost  through  the 
slowness  of  my  hand,  and  yet  I  write  so 
fast,  as  I  stay  not  so  lopg  as  to  make  per- 
fect letters." 

What  she  was  writing,  she  tells  us, 
she  uttered  audibly,  and  that  her 
waiting-maids  deciphered  her  hiero- 
glyphics, and  at  times  took  down  the 
liUS^  that  fell  ftom  her  lips. 
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Manytiines,**  she  confesses,  did 
not  peruse  (lie  copies  that  were  tran- 
scribed, lest  they  should  distract  my 
following  conceptions;  by  which 
neglect  many  errors  ha^e  slipt  into 
my  works." 

She  has  defended  her  own  author- 
ship, however,  and  ably,  too. 

"  lostetd/'  she  says,  "  of  running, 
like  other  wivet,  from  church  to  church, 
from  ball  to  ball,  from  collation  to  colla- 
tion, gossiping  from  house  to  house,  I 
dance  a  measure  with  the  Muses,  feast 
with  the  Sciences,  and  sit  and  discourse 
with  the  Arts.  Our  sex  takes  so  much 
delight  in  dressing  and  adorning  them- 
selves, as  we,  for  the  most  part,  make  our 
gowns  our  books,  our  laces  our  lines,  our 
embroideries  our  letters,  and  our  dress- 
ings are  the  time  of  our  study ;  and  in- 
stMd  of  torning  over  solid  leaves,  we 
turn  our  hair  into  curls.**  ..."  Sure 
this  kind  of  work,*'  she  apologetically 
adds,  "  is  belter  than  to  sit  still  and  cen- 
sure my  neighbour's  actions,  which  no- 
thing concerns  me.  or  to  condemn  their 
humours  because  they  do  not  sympathise 
with  mine,  or  their  lawful  recreations, 
because  they  are  not  sgpreeable  to  my  de- 
light ;  or  ridiculously  to  laugh  at  my 
neighbours'  clothes,  if  they  are  not  of  the 
mode,  colour,  or  cut,  or  the  ribbon  tied 
with  a  mode-knot ;  or  to  to  busy  myself 
out  of  the  sphere  of  our  sex,  as  in  politics 
of  state ;  or  to  preach  false  doctrine  in  a 
tub,  or  to  entertain  myself  in  hearkening 
to  vain  flatteries,  or  to  the  incitements  of 
evil  persuasions,  when  all  these  follies, 
and  many  more,  may  be  cut  off  by  such 
innocent  work  as  this."   .    .  . 

And  to  the  reader  of  her  Poems 
and  Fancies  she  says, 

"  Pray  be  not  too  severe  in  your  cen- 
sures, for  I  have  no  children  to  employ 
my  care  and  attendance  on ;  and  m^  lord^ 
estate  being  taken  away,  had  nothing  for 
housewifery,  or  thrifty  industry  to  em- 
ploy  myself  in."  .  .  .  "  I  began  a  book 
about  three  years  since,"  says  thid  scrib- 
blinrducbess,  "  which  I  intend  to  name 
Tht  World* t  Olio;  and  when  I  come  into 
Flanders,  where  those  papers  are,  I  will, 
if  God  give  me  life  and  health,  finish  it, 
and  send  it  forth  in  print.  I  imagine  all 
those  that  have  read  my  former  books 
will  say  that  1  have  writ  enough,  unless 
thev  were  better ;  but  say  what  you  will, 
it  pleaseth  me,  and  since  my  delights  are 
harmless,  I  will  satisfy  my  humour. 


For  had  my  brain  as  many  fancies  in't 
To  fill  the  world,  I'd  put  them  all  in  print ; 
No  matter  whether  they  be  well  ex- 
press'd. 

My  will  is  done— ^nd  that  please  Woman 
best!" 

A  determined  authoress  indeed! 
"  This  is  to  let  you  know,"  she  sa^ 
at  another  time,  "that  my  book  is 
neither  wise,  witty,  nor  methodical, 
but  various  and  extravagant  I  doubt 
it  will  never  gain  apj^lause." 

There  were  many  m  the  duchess's 
day  who  affirmed  that  her  conceptions 
transcended  her  capacity,  denying 
her  to  be  the  true  authoress  of  tnem. 
"  As  for  my  being,"  she  says  to  the 
duke,  "  the  true  and  only  authoress 
of  them,  your  lordship  knows  best, 
and  my  attending  servants  are  wit- 
ness that  I  have  had  none  but  my 
own  thoughts,  fancies,  and  specula- 
tions to  a^ist  me ;  and,  as  soon  as  I 
have  set  them  down,  I  send  them  to 
those  that  are  to  transcribe  them  and 
fit  them  for  Uie  press.** 

"  Truly,"  says  the  duke,  in  hi»  juttifi* 
cation*  of  bis  duchess,  "she  did  never 
imp  her  high-flying  fancies  with  any  old 
broken  feathers  out  of  any  university. 
As  for  her  Poemg,  where  are  the  excep- 
tions to  these  1  Marry,  they  miss  some- 
times in  the  numbers  and  in  the  rhymes. 
It  is  well  known  by  the  copies,  that  those 
faults  lie  most  upon  the  corrector  and  the 
printer ;  but  put  the  case,  there  might  be 
some  slips  in  that  kind,  is  all  the  book 
damned  for  it? — No  mercy,  gentlemen  1 
When,  for  the  numbers,  every  schoolboy 
can  nuike  them  on  his  fingers,  and  for 
his  rhymes,  Fennerf  would  have  pot 
down  Ben  Jonson ;  and  yet  neither  the 
boy  nor  Fenner  so  good  poets !  No,  it  is 
neither  of  those  that  either  makes  or  con- 
demns a  poet ;  it  is  new.bom  and  creat- 
ing fancies  that  glorifies  a  poet ;  and  ia 
her  book  of  poems  I  am  sure  there  is  ex- 
cellent and  new  fancies,  as  have  not  been 
writ  by  any ;  and  that  it  was  only  writ 
by  her  is  the  greatest  truth  in  the  worid. 
It  is  said  she  has  not  the  experience  or 
the  terms.  But  here's  the  crime,— s 
lady  writes  them,  and  to  intrench  so 
much  on  the  male  prerogative  is  not  to 
be  forgiven ;  but  I  know  gownmen  will 
be  more  civil  to  her,  because  she  is  of  the 
gown  too,  and  therefore,  I  am  confident, 
will  defend  her  and  truth." 


*  An  Epistle  to  Justifie  the  Lady  Newcastle  and  I'ruth  against  Falsbood,  saving 
those  false  and  malicious  Aspersions  of  her,  that  she  was  not  Author  of  her  Books." 
~P(ayi.  fol.  Lond.  1662. 

t  See  Gifford's  Ben  Jontoti^  vii.  4S9, 
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She  was  aecused  of  pilfering  from 
Des  Cartes  and  Hobbes ;  and,  in  her 
vindication  of  herself  tells  us  what 
she  knew  of  these  two  extraordinary 
men* 

'*  Some  soy  that,  from  my  Book  of  Phi- 
l*so^y,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  conversed 
with  Des  Cartes  or  Master  Hobbes,  or 
both»  or  have  frequented  their  studies, 
by  reading  their  works ;  but  I  cannot  say 
but  I  have  seen  them  both ;  but,  upon 
mj  conscience,  I  never  spalce  to  Mon- 
sieur Des  Cartes  in  mr  life,  nor  ever  un- 
derstood what  he  said,  for  he  spake  no 
English,  and  I  understand  no  other  lan- 
guage, and  those  times  I  saw  him,  which 
waa  twice  at  dinner  with  my  lord  at  Paris, 
ha  did  appear  to  me  a  man  of  the  fewest 
words  I  ever  heard.  And  for  Master 
Hobbes,  it  is  true  I  bore  had  the  like 
good  fortune  to  see  him,  and  that  very 
often,  with  my  lord  at  dinner,  for  I  con- 
versing seldom  with  any  stranger,  had 
DO  other  time  to  see  those  two  famous 
philosophers;  yet  I  never  heard  Master 
Jlobbee,  to  my  best  remembrance,  treat 
or  discourse  of  philosophy,  nor  I  never 
spake  to  Master  Hobbes  twenty  words  in 
my  life.  I  cannot  say  I  did  not  ask  him 
a  question ;  for  when  I  was  in  London  I 
met  him,  and  told  him,  as  truly  I  was, 
very  glad  to  see  him,  and  asked  biro  if 
he  would  please  do  me  that  honour  to 
stay  at  dinner ;  but  he  with  great  civility 
refused  me,  as  having  some  business 
which,  I  suppose,  required  his  absence." 

The  duchess,  however,  adnutsthat, 
at  times,  the  duke  assisted  her,  with 
"this  my  lord  writ,"  and  such-like 
acknowledgments :  "  For  I  being  no 
hrric  poet,  my  lord  supplied  that  de- 
fect of  my  brain  with  tne  superfluity 
of  his  own  brain ;  thus  our  wits  join 
as  in  matrimony, — mv  lord's  the 
masculine,  mine  the  feminine  wit, 
which  is  no  small  glory  to  me  that 
we  are  married  souls,  bodies,  and 
brains.**  "  What  a  picture  of  foolish 
nobility,**  says  Walpole,  "  was  this 
stately  poetic  couple,  retired  to  their 
own  little  domain,  and  intoxicating 
one  another  with  circumstantial  flat- 
tery on  what  was  of  consequence  to 
no  mortal  but  themselTesr  Wei- 
beck  was,  at  least,  as  Giflbrd  says, 
when  commenting  on  this  passage,  as 
big  as  Walpole's  baby-house  at  Straw- 
berry Hill. 

The  folio  works  of  this  indefatig- 
able woman  are  stored  with  pre- 
faces, notices,  dedications,  a^logies, 
and  advertisements.  Every  idea  she 
considered  of  consequence,  every  fear 

TOL.  xxxni.  HO.  cxcr» 


required  its  committal  to  paper;  the 
duke  interested  himself  in  her  pursuits, 
and  why,  she  thought,  should  not  the 
rublic  participate  m  their  pleasure  ? 
Some  of  her  requests  fVom  her  read- 
ers are  cbaracteristic  "  Let  me  en- 
treat yon,**  she  says,  "  to  consider  bnly 
the  fancies  in  this  my  book  of  poems, 
and  not  the  langua^,  numbers,  nor 
rhymes,  nor  false  pnnting;  for  if  you 
do  ^ou  will  be  my  condemning  juoge, 
which  will  grieve  my  muse.  This 
is  before  her  Poems  and  Fancie$;  at 
pa^e  123  of  the  same  volume,  she 
wntes : — 

"  I  must  entreat  my '  noble  reader  to 
read  this  part  of  my  book  very  slow,  and 
to  observe  very  strictly  every  word  they 
read ;  because,  in  most  of  tliese  poems, 
every  word  is  a  fancy.  Wherefore,  if 
they  lose  by  not  marking,  or  skip  by  too 
hasty  reading,  they  will  entangle  the 
sense  of  the  whole  copy." 

At  page  212:  — 

"  I  know  those  that  are  strict  and  nice 
about  phrases,  and  the  placing  of  words, 
will  carp  at  my  book,  inasmuch  as  I 
have  chose  to  leave  the  elegance  of  words 
rather  than  obstruct  the  sense  of  the 
matter :— - 

When  that  a  Book  doth  from  the  press 

come  new. 
All  buy  or  borrow  if,  tliis  Book  to  view. 
Not  out  of  love  of  Learning  and  of  Wit, 
But  to  6nd  faults  that  they  may  censure 

it." 

*'  Excuse  and  pardon  me,"  she  says  in 
another  place,  "  for  making  all  this  noise 
about  my  own  books ;  I  have  launched 
my  labours  into  the  world,  and  am  rejoic- 
ing at  my  own  handiwork :~ 

Just  like  a  bird,  when  her  yoong  are  in 
nest. 

Goes  in  and  out,  and  hops,  and  takes  no 
rest ; 

But  wben  their  young  are  fledgM,  their 

heads  outpeep  ; 
Lord  t  what  a  chirping  does  the  old  one 

keep!" 

A  natural  image  naturally  expressed. 

The  duchess's  most  unr^able 
works  are  her  six-and-twentv  plays. 
Langbaine,  however,  ventured  a  com- 
mendation in  their  behalf. 

"  I  know  there  are  some,**  he  writes, 
"  that  have  but  a  mean  opinion  of  her 
plays ;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  both 
the  language  and  plots  of  them  are  all 
her  own,  I  think  she  ought,  with  justice, 
to  be  preferred  to  others  of  her  sex 
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wbtoh  htLirt  buflt  tb^ir  fanM  on  otber 
people's  foundations." 

Something  like  this  the  duohees 
henelf  says,  in  the  general  prologue, 
where  the  raider  is  entreated  not  to 
try  her  nerformaoces  by  the  master* 
hand  of  Jonson's  muse : — 

"  What  length  of  time  he  took  those 

plays  to  write, 
I  cannot  guess,  not  knowing  hts  wit*8 

flight; 

But  I  have  heard  Ben  Jonioa's  plays 

came  forth 
To  the  world's  view  as  things  of  a  great 

worth  ; 

Like  foreip^  Emperors,  which  do  appear 
Unto  their  tnbjects  not  'bore  once  a 
year; 

So  did  Ben  Jonson's  plays  so  rarely  pass 
As  one  might  think  they  long  in  writing 
was." 

"  Greek,  Latin  poets  I  oottld  never  read, 
Nor  their  historians,  but  our  English 


I  could  not  steal  their  wit,  &or  plots  out 
take, 

AU  my  plays'  plots  mv  own  poor  brain 
did  make." 

Her  volume  of  PhUosopJtical  Fancies 
was  written  in  less  than  three  weeks. 
Jn  what  space  of  time  she  composed 
her  plays  she  has  not  thought  fit  to 
tell  us. 

A  lady  of  the  rank,  and  wit,  and 
wealth  of  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
could  not  be  without  her  train  of  at- 
tendant flatterers. 

"Methinks  I  behold  in  you,"  writes 
Dryden  to  the  duke,  before  he  had  lost 
the  art  of  praUing,*  '*  another  Cahis  Ma- 
rius,  who.  In  the  extremity  of  his  age, 
exercised  himself  almost  every  morning 
in  the  Campus  Marlins,  amongst  the 
youthful  nobility  of  Rome;  and  after« 
wards,  iu  your  letiremcnts,  when  you  do 
honour  to  poetry,  by  employing  part  of 
your  leisure  in  it,  I  regard  you  as  another 
Silius  ItaUcufl,  who  having  passed  over 
his  consulship  with  applause,  dismissed 
himself  from  business  and  from  the  gown, 
and  employed  bis  ace  among  the  wades 
in  the  reading  and  imitation  of  Virgil. 
In  which,"  he  adds,  *'  lest  anything  should 
be  wanting  to  your  happiness,  you  have, 
by  a  rare  efiect  of  fortune,  found  in  the 
person  of  your  excellent  lady,  not  only  a 
lover,  but  a  partner  of  your  studies;  a 
lady  whom  one  may  justly  equal  with  the 
Sappho  of  the  Greek*,  or  the  Sulpitia  of 
the  Romans ;  who,  by  being  taken  into 
your  bosom,  seems  to  be  inspired  with 


yonr  genius,  and  by  writing  the  histoiy 
of  yonr  life  in  so  masculine  a  style,  has 
already  placed  you  in  the  number  of  the 
heroes.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
your  grace  has  received  a  double  satisfac- 
tion, the  one  to  see  yourself  conseciated 
to  immortaliiy  while  yon  ne  yet  alive ; 
the  other,  to  have  your  praises  celebrated 
by  so  dear,  so  just,  and  so  pious  an  his- 
torian." 

This  was  the  age  of  flattery,  and 
Shadwell  and  Fleomoe  pursued  the 
duke  and  the  duchess  with  the  same 
sort  of  adulatoiy  language;  but  it 
cannot  be  concealed  that  the  exoellent- 
minded  Evelyn  has  the  better  of  them 
in  the  force  and  variety  of  his  enco- 
miums. Her  grace  had  made  him 
a  present  of  her  works  (complete), 
and  of  her  husband's  very  useful 
book  of  Horsemanship,  and  Evelyn's 
acknowlec^^enl  is  an  unriv  ailed 
piece  of  fbrced  and  foolish  flattery : 
a  complete  ransaddng  of  the  names 
of  illustrious  ladies  of  all  countoies 
and  of  all  ages. 

"  I  do  not  intend/'  says  Evelyn,  *'  to 
write  a  panegyric  of  your  virtues,  which  all 
the  worid  admires,  lest  the  indignity  of  my 
style  should  prophaae  a  thing  so  sacred*; 
but  to  repeat  my  admiration  of  your 
genius  and  snblime  wit,  so  comprehen. 
sive  of  the  most  sbstracted  appearances, 
and  so  admirable  in  your  sex,  or  rather 
in  your  gi  ace's  person  alone,  which  I 
never  call  to  mind  but  to  rank  it  amongst 
the  Heroines,  and  constellate  with  Uie 
Graces.  Such  of  ancient  days  was  Ze- 
nobia,  queen  of  Palmyra,  that  writ  the 
history  of  her  country,  as  your  grace  has 
done  that  of  my  lord  duke  your  nnsband, 
worthy  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
Your  grace  has  title  to  all  her  perfections. 
8ach  was  Anna  Commena,  who  called 
Alexias  father,  and  writ  fifteen  books  of 
history.  Such  was  St.  Cathariae  of  Sienna, 
St.  Bridget,  and  llierese  (f(w  even  the 
greatest  saints  have  cultivated  the  ad* 
ences).  Such  was  Fulvia  Morata,  Isabella 
Andreini,  Margarita  of  Valois  (sister  to 
Francis  I.),  whose  novels  are  equal  to 
those  of  the  witty  Boccaccio.  But  all 
these  sommed  together  possess  bat  that 
divided  which  your  grace  retains  in  one. 
For  what  ef  sunkne  and  worthy  in  the 
natnre  of  things  does  sot  yo«r  grace  oom- 
prebend  and  explain  V 

Surely  the  arrow  of  adulation  is 
here  drawn  to  the  head ;  and  this  is 
the  mighty  pretender,  too,  to  the 
scienoe,  philosophy,  and  poetry  of  the 
JDiary  of  the  same  indivraual  f 


*  See  his  Dedication  to  Plutarch*s  titfcs,      ^  t 
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Soothed  with  a  series  of  letters 
full  of  flattery  of  this  description, 
and  buoyed  up  with  a  b^ef  ^at 
her  fkme  woim  stend  lugh,  and  se- 
curely high  with  porterity,  the 
duchess  descended  quietly  to  the 
graye,  as  Fulman  informs  us,  on  the 
7ih  Jaxuary,  1673-4.  The  gfodnce 
of  her  brain  wm  heir  cHily  oflkpriiig. 
Hie  duke  surriTcd  her  some  three 
years,  when  he  was  laid  by  the  side 
of  his  wife  and  biographer,  in  the 
chapel  of  St.  Michael,  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  there  is  to  this  day 
a  fltat^  monuiaeBt  to  their  memories 
(erected  at  the  duke*s  expense),  with 
an  inscription  which  has  called  ibrth 
the  admiration  of  Addison,  and  of 
Mr.  Washington  Irving : — 

"  Here  lies  the  loyal  Duke  of  New. 
castle  aad  bis  Dacbess,  bis  second  wife, 
by  whom  be  bad  no  istue^  Her  name 
was  Marg^irvt  Lucas,  yoangest  sister  to 
Lord  Lons  of  Colchester,  a  noUe  family, 
for  all  tbe  brotbers  were  yaliant,  and  all 
tbe  sisters  virtuous.  This  ducbess  was  a 
wise,  wittf,  and  learned  lady,  wbicb  her 
many  books  do  well  testify :  sbe  was  a 
most  virtuous,  and  loving,  and  careful 
wife,  and  was  with  her  lord  all  the  time 
of  bis  banishment  and  miseries;  and  when 
tbey  came  bome,  never  parted  witb  him 
in  bis  solitary  retirements." 

This  is  evidently,  in  part,  the  com- 
position of  the  duchess  herself;  it  is 
very  beautiful. 

We  have  as  yet  but  looked  upon  the 
eeeentricities  of  this  extraordinary 
woman,  whom  it  has  been  too  long 
the  custom  to  decry.  There  is  no 
Tolume  altogether  without  its  good, 
without  a  redeeming  sent^ce,  vritfa- 
out  something  to  praise.  The  oc- 
casional poetry  and  good  sense  and 
wit  of  the  duchess  atone  Ant  all 
her  whims  and  oddities  of  thought 
and  manner.  Her  verse  is  eminentiy 
characteristic — vigorous  at  times,  and 
at  times  poetical.  We  select  a  i^w 
pieees  not  generally  known 

"  A  nBQVMT  T«  MY  PUBMBS. 

When  I  am  dead  and  buried  lie 
Witbin  a  grave,  if  friendis  pass  by, 
Let  tbem  not  turn  away  their  sight, 
BecBBSe  ibey  would  forget  me  quite ; 
But  on  my  grave  a  tear  let  fall, 
And  me  unto  remembrance  call. 
Ibea  ma^r  my  aabes  rise  tbat  tear  to  meet, 
Becdve  it  in  my  urn  like  balsam  sweet. 

O  vou  that  are  my  dearest  friends,  do  not, 
Wben  1  sm  dead,  lie  in  tbe  grave  forgot^ 
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But  let  me,  in  your  mind,  as  one  thoaght 

be ; 

So  sball  I  live  stiU  in  your  memory. 
If  you  bad  died  my  beart  still  should 
have  been 

A  room  to  keep  and  bang  yoor  pictures  in, 

Here  is  what  she  calls  ^' An  Elegy,** 
pretty  and  fknciful  in  the  extreme: — 

Her  corps  was  borne  to  cbarcb  on  ^Twjr- 
goo$€  wing. 
Her  sheet  was  fmper^iekit^  to  lap  her  in. 
And  cotton  dyed  witb  ink  ber  covering 
blaek, 

Witb  letten  for  her  scutcheon's  print  in 
tbat; 

Fancies  bound  up  with  vem,  a  garland 
made, 

And  at  tbe  bead  upon  her  heane  was  laid ; 
And  nHmhen  ten  did  bear  ber  to  the  grave, 
Tbe  Mtuet  nine  a  momtment  her  gave.** 

Nor  is  what  she  styles  "  A  Farewell 
to  the  Muses  **  vnthont  its  exodlen- 
des: — 

Farewell,  my  Moae,  tboa  gentle,  harm- 
less sprite. 
That  us'd  to  haunt  me  in  the  dead  of 

night. 

And  OB  the  pillow  where  my  head  I  laid 
Thou  sit'st  close  by,  and  with  my  fancies 
play*d; 

Sometimes  upon  my  eyes  you  dancing 
skip, 

Making  a  vision  of  some  fine  landskip. 
llius  witb  your  sportings  kept  me  oft 
awake, 

Not  xviih  your  noise,  for  ne*er  a  word 

you  spake ; 
Bat  with  your  fkiry-dancing,  circling 

wind, 

Upon  a  hill  of  thoughts  within  my  mind. 
When  'twas  your  sport  to  blow  out  every 
light. 

Then  1  did  rest,  and  sleep  out  all  the 
night." 

The  fbUowkig  is  impressive,  but 
careless  in  its  execution : — 

"  Great  God,  from  Thee  all  infinites  do 
flow. 

And  by  Thy  power  firom  thence  effects 
do  grow. 

Thou  orderMstall  degrees  of  matter,  ju|t 
As  'tis  Thy  will  and  pleasure  —  move  it 
roust. 

And  by  lliy  knowledge  ordet^dst  aH  the 
best— 

For  in  Thy  knowledge  doth  Thy  wisdom 
rest. 

And  wisdom  cannot  order  things  amiss, 
For  where  dhiorder  is,  no  wisdom  is. 
Besides,  great  God,  Thy  wiM  is  just ;  for 
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O,  pardon,  Lord,  for  what  I  now  here 
spoak 

Upon  a  gaeis<— my  knowledge  is  hut 
weak. 

But  Thou  hast  made  such  creatures- as 
mankind. 

And  giv'st  them  something  which  we  call 
a  mind ; 

Alwa3r8  in  motion,  never  quiet  lies. 
Until  the  figure  of  his  body  dies. 
His  several  thoughts,  which  several  mo- 
tions are, 

Do  raise  up  lore  and  hope,  jojs,  doubts, 
and  fear. 

At  love  doth  raise  up  hope,  so  fear  doth 
doubt, 

Which  makes  him  seek  to  find  the  great 
God  out. 

SelMove  doth  make  him  seek  to  find, 
if  he 

Came  from  or  shall  last  to  eternity. 
But  motion  being  slow  makes  knowledge 
weak, 

And  then  his  thoughts  *gainst  ignoimnce 
doth  beat. 

As  fluid  waters  'gainst  hard  rocks  do 
flow, 

Break  their  soft  streams,  and  so  they 
backward  go  ; 

Just  so  do  thoughts,  and  then  they  back- 
ward slide 

Unto  the  places  where  first  they  did 
abide : 

And  there  in  gentle  murmurs  do  com. 
plain 

That  all  their  care  and  labour  is  in  vain. 
But  since  none  knows,  the  great  Creator 
must : 

Man,  seek  no  more,  but  in  His  goodness 
trust." 

The  prose  of  the  duchess  is  bold  but 
involved,  her  thoughts  and  her  style 
are  peculiarly  her  own.  We  select 
a  few  of  her  most  striking  sentences ; 
the  mind  continually  active,  could 
not  fail  at  times  to  write  something 
that  was  good : — 

*'  The  reason  why  women  are  so  apt  to 
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covered  with  a  veil  of  smooth  professions 
and  protestations,  which  g:1iaters  like  gold 
when  it  is  but  coppered  tinsel.*' 

**  Groat  memories  are  like  standing 
ponda  that  are  made  with  rain;  so  that 
memory  is  nothing  but  the  showers  of 
other  men's  wits." 

"  Poetry  is  so  powerful,  and  hath  soeh 
an  attractive  beauty,  that  those  that  can 
but  view  her  perfectly  could  not  bat  be 
enamoured,  her  charms  do  so  force  aflTec- 
tion.  Surely  those  that  do  not  delight  in 
Poetry  or  Muaic  have  no  divine  souls  or 
harmonious  thoughts." 

"  Men  who  can  speak  long  and  elo- 
quently, contrasted  with  those  who  can 
say  but  little,  but  that  to  the  point,  are 
like  several  sized  candles,  the  longer  or 
shorter  ere  they  come  to  a  snufiT." 

<*  Vanity  is  so  natural  to  our  sex,  that 
it  were  unnstural  not  to  be  vain." 

Platonic  love  is  a  bawd  to  adultery." 
*'  True  affection  is  not  to  be  roeasnred ; 
because  it  is  like  eternity,  not  to  be  com- 
prised." 

"  There  is  no  greater  usury  or  extor- 
tion than  upon  courtesy ;  for  the  loan  of 
money  is  but  ten,  twenty,  or  thirty  in  the 
hundred ;  but  the  loan  of  courtesy  is  to 
enslave  a  man  all  his  life." 

*'  Some  have  more  words  than  wit,  and 
more  wit  than  judgment.  And  others 
have  more  years  than  experience,  and 
more  experienoe  than  honesty." 

"  Our  natural  English  tongue  was  sig- 
nificant  enough  witliout  the  help  of  other 
languagas ;  but  as  we  bsve  merchandised 
for  wares,  so  have  we  done  for  worda : 
but  indeed  we  have  rather  brought  in 
^han  carried  out." 

'*  Ben  Jonson,  I  have  heard,  was  of 
opinion  that  a  comedv  was  not  a  natural 
or  true  comedy  if  it  should  present  more 
than  a  day's  action." 

**  In  truth,  I  never  heard  any  man  read 
waII  hut  mv  hufthand.  and  have  beard 
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or  baab'd,  mtxt,  or  misced :  to  do  they 
the  purest  of  their  langusge ;  as,  for  ez« 
ampw,  when  awses  teach  children  to  fo, 
instead  of  sajing,  Go,  thej  say,  Do,  do ; 
and  instead  of  saying,  Come  to  me,  they 
say.  Tarn  to  me ;  and  when  they  newly 
come  oal  of  a  sleep,  and  cannot  well  open 
their  eyes,  they  do  not  say.  My  child 
cannot  well  open  his  or  her  eyes,  bat  My 
child  tant  open  its  nies ;  and  when  they 
shonld  hid  them  speak,  they  bid  them 
peak ;  and  when  they  shoald  ask  them,  if 
they  will  or  would  drink,  they  ask  them 
if  they  will  dinck ;  and  so  all  the  rest  of 
the  language  they  teach  children  is  aAer 
this  manner.  .  .  .  Likewise  they  learn 
them  the  rudest  Isngoage  first ;  as  to  bid 
them  say,  such  a  one  lies,  or  to  call  them  • 
rogues  and  the  like  names,  and  then 
laogh  as  if  it  were  a  witty  jest.  And  as 
they  breed  them  in  their  language,  so 
they  breed  them  in  their  sports,  xiastimes, 
or  exercises,  as  to  play  with  children  at 
bo-peep,  hlindman  s-buff',  and  cock's- 
hod." 

*'  A  gentleman  ous;ht  to  he  skilful  in 
the  use  of  his  sword,  in  the  manage  of 
horses,  to  vault,  to  wrestle,  to  dance :  tlie 
first  defends  his  honour  and  country ;  the 
next  is  for  command  in  cavalry ;  theUiird 
makes  him  ready  in  the  day  of  battle  to 
horse  himself ;  the  fourth  keeps  him  from 
being  overcome  by  a  down  or  peasant, 
for  the  sleights  in  wrestling  will  over- 
come great  strength  ;  the  fifth  gives  his 
limbs  a  graceful  motion.  His  exercises 
should  be  masculine :  for  better  it  were 
to  see  a  gentleman  shoe  a  horse,  than  to 
play  on  the  viol  or  lute,  virginal,  or  any 
other  musical  instmment ;  for  thst  shew- 
eth  the  command  man  hath  over  beast. 
Or  to  carry  a  burthen  on  his  back,  tlian 
to  sit  idly  at  cards  or  dice :  for  idleness 
is  like  the  sluggish  worm,  that  is  neither 
able  to  help  nor  defend  itself." 

"  Some,  in  their  praises  of  women, 
say,  they  never  speak  but  their  words  are 
too  numr  in  nurooer  for  tlie  weight  of  the 
sense ;  besides,  the  ground  of  their  dis- 
course is  impertinent,  as  enquiries  who 
dined  and  who  sapped  at  such  a  table  *, 
what  looks,  words,  and  actions  passed 
among  the  company  ;  what  aduresses 
such  a  man  made  to  such  a  woman,  and 
what  encouragement  they  received  in 
their  courtships  5  then  who  was  at  court, 
-who  at  church  ;  or  slandering  or  defam. 
ing  one  another;  or  bragging  of  them- 
selves, what  clothes  they  have  or  will 
have;  what  coaches  or  lacqueys,  what 
love-servants  they  have  or  may  have; 
what  men  are  like  to  die  for  love  of  them ; 


what  feast  they  made  for  such  a  com- 
pany ;  who  took  them  out  to  dance  at 
sucn  a  ball ;  who  ushered  them  out  of 
church,  and  who  they  saw  there,  and  not 
of  what  they  heard  there ;  and  for  their 
pastimes,  say  they  are  seldom  at  home 
hut  to  receive  visits.  Neither  are  they 
pleased  with  the  company  of  their  own 
sex;  for  if  there  be  no  man  amongst 
them,  they  are  very  dull,  and  as  mute  as 
one  wonld  wish ;  unless  it  be  at  a  gos- 
sippiog,  where  a  cup  of  good  liquor  runs 
about." 

*'  All  women  are  a  kind  of  mounte* 
banks  ;  for  they  would  make  the  world 
believe  they  are  better  than  they  are; 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  draw  com- 
pany ;  and  their  allurements  is  their 
dressing,  dancing,  painting,  and  the  like ; 
and  when  men  are  catcht,  they  laugh  to 
see  what  fools  they  were  to  be  Uken 
with  such  toys:  for  women's  ends  are 
only  to  make  men  profess  and  protest, 
lie  and  forswear  thraiselves  in  the  admi- 
ration of  them :  for  a  woman's  only  de- 
light  is  to  be  flattered  of  men ;  for  thev 
care  not  whether  they  love  truly,  or  speak 
falsely,  so  they  profess  earnestly." 

"  Some  parents  suffer  their  children  to 
run  about  into  every  dirty  office,  where 
the  young  master  must  learn  to  drink  and 
play  at  cards  with  the  kitchen-hoy,  and 
learn  to  kiss  his  mother's  dirty  maid  for  a 
mess  of  cream.  The  daughtera  are  danced 
upon  the  knee  of  every  clown  and  ser« 
vmg  man,  and  hear  them  talk  scurrilous 
to  their  maids,  which  is  their  complement 
of  wooing,  and  then  dancing  S€Uint€r*$ 
Round  with  them  at  Christmas  time.*^ 

"  Some  say  a  man  is  a  nohler  creature 
than  a  woman,  because  our  Saviour  took 
upon  him  the  body  of  man ;  and  another, 
that  man  was  made  first :  but  these  two 
reasons  are  weak ;  for  the  Holy  Spirit 
took  upon  him  the  shape  of  a  dove,  which 
creature  is  of  less  esteem  than  mankind ; 
and,  for  tlie  pre-eminency  in  creation,  the 
devil  was  made  before  man."  * 

Mrs.  Piozzi  gave  a  saffiron  colour  to 
her  cheeks  hy  painting.  Thousands, 
by  foUowingr  a  very  foolish  and  per- 
nicious fashion,  had  done  the  same 
before  her. 

"  Painting  the  face,  when  it  is  used 
for  a  ffood  intent,  as  to  keep  or  increase 
lawful  affection,  is,  i>erhaps,  admissible  $ 
but  in  a  widow,  painting  is  most  dis- 
allowable— a  widow  once,  a  widow  ever. 
I  am  utterly  against  the  art  of  painting, 
out  of  three  respects ;  the  first  is  dsnger- 
oos  —  for  most  paintings  ore  mixed  with 


'  He  to  God's  image,  she  to  his  was  made, 
So  farther  from  the  fount  the  stream  at  random  stray 'd." 
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which  u  of  so  subtle  aod  mi^igDaota  na- 
ture, as  it  will  fall  from  the  liead  to  the 
luDgs,  aod  cause  cousuvptioaa,  and  is  the 
cause  of  swelling  about  the  neck  and 
throat.  The  next  is,  that  it  is  so  far  from 
adorning,  that  it  disfigures  :  Cor  it  will 
rot  the  teetb|  dim  the  eyes,  and  take 
away  both  the  life  and  youth  of  a  face, 
which  is  the  ffreatest  beauty.  Thirdly^ 
and  lastly^ the  sluttiahneea  of  it,  and 
especially  in  the  preparatives,  as  maska 
of  sear-clothes,  which  are  not  only  horrid 
to  look  upon,  iu  that  thev  seem  as  defid 
bodies  embowelled  or  embalmed,  but  the 
stink  is  offensive,  llien  the  pomatum 
and  pultis,  which  are  very  uneasy  to  lie 
in,  wet  aod  greasy,  and  very  unsavoury ; 
for  an  the  while  they  have  it  on  it  pre- 
sents to  the  nose  a  cbandler*s  shop,  or  a 
greasy  dripping-pan,  so  as  all  the  time 
they  frjr,  as  it  were,  in  grease  j  neither 
will  their  perfumes  mend  it,  or  their  oils: 
and  though  I  cannot  sny  they  live  in 
purgatory,  because  they  shun  all  hot 
places,  mr  they  canoot  have  the  comfort- 
able heat  of  the  fioe,  and  shun  the  natural 
heat  of  the  sun,  as  they  must  live  always 
as  if  they  were  at  the  North  Pole,  for  fear 
the  beat  should  meh  away  their  oil,  and 
oily  drops  can  be  no  grace  to  their  face. 
J>Tj  painting  shrivels  up  the  skin  so,  as 
it  imprinto  age  in  their  &oe,  in  filling  it 
full  of  wrinkkMj  wherefore  paintings  are 
both  dangerens,  ill-fovoufed,  and  slottiah, 
besides  the  troublesome  pains.  But  for 
other  adommeots  in  women,  they  are  to 
be  eommended,  as  curling,  powdering, 
pouncing,  clothing,  and  aU  the  varieties 
of  accoutrement.'* 

One  of  the  most  interesting  works 
of  the  duchess's  composition  is  a 
laiige  folio  volume  of  Sociable  Let" 
tersy  for  so  they  are  styled,  211  in 
number.  The  odd  eleven  are  for  in- 
dividuals with  names,  the  200  to  some 
madam,  evidently  an  admirer  of  the 
duchess  and  her  writings.  There  is 
no  fueh  thing  as  a  date  throughout 
the  work,  and  names  are  distinguish- 
ed by  initials,  which,  provokingly 
eawurh,  are  of  fVequent  occurrence. 
The  letters,  however,  seem  to  have 
been  written  wholly  abroad,  and  the 
collecticai  was  printed  at  London  in 
1664. 

There  l8,of  course,  acomplimentary 
copy  of  verses  bv  the  duke,  and  a 
letter  of  gratitude  and  eztrava^nnt 
adulation  ih)m  the  duchess,  Mmti  a 
preface  to  all  professors  of  learning 
and  art,  and  another  to  the  Many. 

"  It  may  be  said  to  mt,"  she  writes  to 
her  lord, "  as  one  said  to  a  lady,  *  Work, 


kdy,  work,— let  wriliaff  hooku  done,  for 
aorely  wiser  women  neer  writ  one  but 
veur  lordship  hero  bid  na  to  work,  nor 
leave  writiag,  except  whea  yon  would 
pevsuade  me  to  spare  so  much  tine  from 
my  studv  as  to  take  the  air  for  my  health ; 
tkie  truth  is,  my  lord,  I  cannot  work,  I 
meao  snob  work  as  ladies  use  to  pass 
their  time  witbdl :  but  I  am  not  a  duaoe 
in  all  employments,  for  I  understand  the 
keeping  <tf  sheep,  and  ordering  of  a  grange, 
indiierently  well,  although  I  do  not  bosy 
myself  mueh  with  it,  by  reaaon  my  scrib- 
bling takes  away  osost  part  of  mv  time." 
.  .  .  "  As  lor  the  present  book  of 
letters,"  she  writes,  "I  know  not,  as 
yet,  what  aspersion  they  will  lay  upon 
•It,  but  I  foar  they'll  aay,  they  are  not 
written  in  a  mode  style,  that  is,  in  a  com- 
plimenting  and  romantical  wajr,  with 
nigh  worda  and  mystical  ezpressions»  as 
most  of  our.  modem  letter-writers  use  to 
do." 

The  twenty-first  letter  contains  a 
sad  character  of  her  sex. 

"  I  observe,"  she  says,  "  that  cards  is 
one  of  the  chief  pastimes  of  our  sex,  and 
their  greatest  delight ;  for  few  or  none  of 
our  sex  loves  or  delights  in  poetry,  un- 
less a  copy  of  verses  made  iu  tneir  praise, 
wherein,  for  the  most  part,  is  more  flat- 
tery than  wit"  ..."  Neither  doth  our 
sex  take  much  pleasure  in  harmonious 
music,  only  in  violins  to  tread  a  mea- 
sure ;  the  truth  is,  the  chief  study  of  our 
sex  is  romancea,  wherein  reading,  they 
fall  in  love  with  the  feigned  heroes  and 
carpet-knights,  with  whom  their  thoughts 
secretly  commit  adultery,  and  in  uieir 
conversation  and  manner,  or  forms  or 
ph  cases  of  speech,  they  imitate  the  ro- 
mancy.ladies," 

The  forty-seventh  letk^r  is  a  long 
accoimt  of  the  pains  that  ladies  take, 
and  the  cost  the;^  go  to,  in  setting, 
making,  and  buying  fine  and  costly 
child -Ded  linen,  swaddling -clothes, 
mantles,  and  the  like,  their  banquets 
of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  wafers,  Inscuits, 
jellies,  and  such  strong  drinks  as  hip- 
pocras  and  burnt  wine,  with  hot 
spices,  mulled  sack,  strong  and  bigh- 
coloured  ale,  well  spiced  and  stuned 
with  toasts  of  cakes.  This  should  be 
read  with  Letter  cm.,  where  there  is 
an  account  of  a  gossip-meeting. 

Some  of  her  descnptions  are  very 
eraphic,  such  as  that  of  the  sanctified 
lady  to  whom  black  patches  had  be- 
come abominable,  and  ians,  ribands, 
fkendanta  and  necklaces,  the  tempta- 
tions of  Satan,  and  laced  shoes  and 
galoshoes,  as  so  many  steps  to  pride. 
(Lett-M.)  1-  F 
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"  Yott  were  pleMed,  iu  your  list  let- 
ter,"  she  writes  (No,  cxlti.),  "  to  rc. 
qaett  me  to  send  you  my  opinion  of  Virril 
sod  Ovid,  as  which  1  thought  was  Uma 
better  poet  Truly,  madam,  my  reason, 
skiil,  or  understandiog  in  poetry  and  poots 
is  not  sufficient  to  give  a  judgment  of  two 
such  fiamous  poets,  for  though  I  am  a 
poetess,  yet  I  am  but  a  poetastress,  or  a 
petty  poetess ;  but,  howsoever,  I  am  a 
legitimate  poetical  child  of  Nature,  and 
though  my  poems,  which  are  the  body  of 
the  poetical  soul,  are  not  so  beautiful  and 
pkeang  as  the  rest  of  her  poetical  child* 
reus*  bodies  are,  yet  I  am,  ncvcftheless» 
her  child,  although  but  a  brownet." 

Here  is  a  very  beantiful  picture  of 
the  qualities  required  of  a  ballad- 
siuger : — 

"The  vulgar  and  plainer  a  voice  is, 
the  better  it  is  for  an  old  ballad ;  for  4 
sweet  voice  with  quavers,  and  trilloes, 
and  the  like,  would  be  as  improper  for  an 
old  ballad,  as  golden  laces  on  a  thrown 
suit  of  cloth,  diamond  buckles  on  clouted 
or  cobbled  shoes,  or  a  feather  on  a  monk's 
hood ;  neither  should  old  balhids  be  sunr 
80  much  in  a  tune  as  in  a  tone,  which 
tone  is  betwixt  speaking  and  singing,  for 
the  sound  is  more  then  plain  speaking 
and  less  than  clear  singing,  and  the  runu 
ming  or  hamming  of  a  wheel  ahoukt  ba 
the  musie  to  that  tone,  for  the  humming 
is  the  noise  the  wheel  makes  in  the  tunu 
ing  round,  which  is  not  like  the  music  o£ 
the  spheres ;  and  ballads  are  only  proper 
to  be  sung  by  spinsters,  and  that  only  in 
cold  winter  nights,  when  a  company  of 
good  housewives  are  drawing  a  thread  of 
Ihix.'— Lett,  ecu. 

^  HeradmiratioaofJDaTeiiant'sG^ 
dibert  is  made  tlie  subject  of  a  letter, 
(No.  cxxyil),  where  she  speaks  with 
great  discrimination  when  finding 
uult  with  the  oyer-predsion  of  his 
hm^age  and  the  compact  closeness 
of  his  expressions,  ^  for  the  language 
is  like  so  curious  and  finely  engraven 
a  seal  as  one  cannot  readily  see  the 
figure  engraven  thereon  ¥rithout  a 
BiMnufying  glass.'* 

iter  love  for  the  writings  of  Shak« 
speaire  breaks  out  in  two  or  three 
^aces,  nor  has  it  been  hitherto  no- 
ticed that  the  duchess  was  among  the 
first  who  dared  to  publish  their  admi- 
ration: — 

"  I  wonder,"  she  writes,  "  how  that 
person  you  mention  in  your  letter  could 
either  have  the  conscience  or  confidence 
to  dispraise  Shakspeare  s  plays,  as  to  say 


they  were  made  up  only  with  clowns, 
fools,  watchmen,  and  the  like."  .  .  . 
"  Shakspeare,"  she  says,  with  admirable 
wil,  <*  did  aol  want  wit  to  express  to  the 
life  all  sorts  of  persons,  of  what  quality, 
possession,  degree,  breeding,  or  birth 
whatsoever ;  nor  did  he  want  wit  to  ex- 
press  the  divers  and  different  humours, 
or  natures,  or  severil  passions  in  man- 
kind ;  and  so  well  he  hath  expressed  in 
his  plays  all  sorts  of  persons,  as  one  would 
think  \tt  bad  been  transformed  into  every 
one  of  those  persons  he  hath  described ; 
and  as  sometiaBes  one  would  think  be 
was  really  himself  the  clown  or  jester  he 
feigns,  so  one  would  think  he  was  also 
the  king  and  privy-ceuasellor ;  also  ss 
one  would  think  be  were  really  the  cow- 
ard he  feigns,  so  one  would  think  he  were 
the  most  valiant  and  experienced  soldier; 
who  would  not  think  be  had  been  such  a 
man  as  his  Sir  John  Fnhtaff?  and  who 
would  not  think  be  had  been  Harry  the 
Fifth  ?  and  certamly  JuKus  Caesar,  Au« 
gustus  Casar,  and  Antenius  did  really 
never  act  their  parts  better,  if  so  well,  as 
he  hath  described  them,  and  I  beHev« 
that  Aatonius  and  Brutus  did  not  speak 
better  te  the  people  than  he  bad  feigned 
them ;  nay,  one  would  think  that  he  had 
been  metamorphosed  from  a  man  to  a 
woman,  for  who  could  describe  Cleopatra 
'  better  than  he  has  done,  and  many  other 
females  of  his  own  creatiug  ?  Who  woukl 
not  swear  that  he  had  been  a  noble  lover  ? 
who  could  woo  so  welH  and  there  is  not 
any  person  he  hath  deeofibed  in  his  book 
but  his  readers  might  think  they  were 
weU  aceaaiBted  with  thsm."— Pp.  246» 
6,7. 

AU  this  18  excellent,  but  when  the 
duchess  tells  us,  some  hundred  pages 
on  338^,  that  her  husband  is  as 
far  beyona  Shakspeare  for  comical 
humour,  as  Shakspeare  is  beyond  an 
ordinary  poet  in  that  war,  we  lore 
and  respe^  the  wife,  but  laugh  out- 
right at  the  sillj  weakness  of  the 
woman. 

Here  we  stop,  and  in  the  belief, 
be  it  known,  that  our  readers  are  as 
much  in  love  with  Margaret  Lucas 
as  OliverYorkeis,  or  was  old  William 
Cavendish  himself. 

^  Is  this  a  lady's  closet  1  't  cannot  be» 
For  nothins  here  of  vanitj^  we  see. 
Nothing  of  curiosity  or  pride. 
As  most  of  ladies*  closets  have  beside. 
Scarcely  a  glass  or  mirror  in't  you  find. 
Excepting  books,  the  mirror  ot  the  mind. 
Nor  u't  a  library,  but  only  as  she 
Makes  each  place  where  she  comes  a 
library."* 


♦  On  the  Duchess  of  Newcastle's  Closet.— FLicxh 01*8  Epimimt,  . 
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MltLfNERS  APPRENTICES. 


Etd  nullinii  memorabile  nomeo 
F(BiDioe&  in  poen^  est  nec  habet  victoria  laudem, 
Extinxisse  nefas  tamen,  et  surosisse  merenlis 
Laudabot  poenaa." — Viko,  J?n.  ii. 


l^HB  warmest  advocate  for  the  advan- 
tages of  luxury  and  civilisation  in  a 
state,  cannot  disguise  from  himself  the 
melancholy  truth,  that  to  administer 
to  that  condition  and  those  advan- 
tages, the  privations  and  sufferings 
of  many  individuals  must  be  in- 
creased in  such  a  ratio  as  fully  to 
bear  out  what  otherwise  would  seem 
a  paradox,  that  where  there  is  the 
greatest  wealth,  there  is  the  greatest 
misery.  Whether  it  is  that  man, 
natundljr  tyrannical  and  arbitrary, 
shews  tms  disposition  more  particu- 
larly when  successful  industry  makes 
him  less  dependent  on  his  fellow- 
man,  or  that  the  excitement  of  com- 
petition, which  is  inseparable  from 
wealth  and  aggrandisement,  renders 
him  selfish  and  hard-hearted,  certain 
it  is  that  at  no  period  is  it  more  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  weak  against 
the  strong,  than  when  one  might 
suppose  that  increased  security  and 
abundance  of  every  thing  conaucive 
to  happiness  or  comfort  would  cause 
him  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  relieve 
the  condition  of  those  less  prosperous 
or  fortunate  than  himself.  While 
this  reflexion  leads  the  speculative 
philosopher  to  examine  and  discuss 
the  relative  good  or  evil  of  luxury 
and  refinement  in  the  abstract,  the 
practical  philanthropist  will  endea- 
vour to  mitigate  the  disadvantages 
arising  from  tnem  by  wise  and  salu- 
tarjr  laws.  The  sympatliy  of  the 
British  public  has  been  awakened  in 
behalf  of  those  so  hardly  tasked 
under  the  factory  system,  and  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  created 
against  the  measure  by  the  advocates 


public  mind,  and  the  feelings  of  so- 
ciety have  been  harrowed  by  the 
piteous  description  of  the  trials  they 
are  exposed  to  in  their  round  of  daily 
toil,  there  has  been  discovered  to 
exist  a  class  of  persons  whose  sufTer- 
ings  far  exceed  those  of  the  poor  me- 
chanic or  the  factory-girl.  I  allude 
to  the  young  women  employed  by 
the  muliners  and  dress-nuucers  to 
assist  in  their  business,  either  as  ap- 
prentices or  day-workers,  in  large 
towns,  more  particularly  in  the  me- 
tropolis. The  object  of  the  present 
article  is,  first,  to  enumerate  some  of 
those  evils,  physical  and  moral,  which 
arise  from  the  tyranny  and  severe 
tasking  so  generally  practised  in  this 
department  of  trade;  and,  2dly,  to 
examine  briefly  if  any  remedies,  le- 
gislative or  otherwise,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  a  system  of  over- working  so 
manifestly  requiring  alteration  and 
improvement. 

If  we  enter  the  work-room  of  some 
dress-maker  in  tolerable  business,  we 
shall  see  a  number  of  girls,  many 
of  them  pale  and  emaciated,  crowded 
together,  and  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  a  forewoman,  whose  oflice  it 
is  to  keep  order  and  urge  on  the 
appointed  task.  Of  these  some  are 
"  apprentices,"  others  are  "  day- 
workers,"  the  remainder  are  wmit 
are  termed  **  improvers."  The  ap- 
prentices are  placed  with  the  pro- 
prietress of  the  establishment  for  a 
certain  period,  generally  for  about 
two  or  three  years,  sometimes  five. 
They  are  apprenticed  usually  about 
the  nge  of  fourteen,  and  reside  en- 
tirely on  the  premises.   The  pre- 
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irith  them,  bat  arc  found  in  tea  and 
OTgar.  The  "improvers"  are  girls 
firom  seventeen  to  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  come  up  from  the  country, 
and  remam  usually  six  months  with 
their  employer,  during  which  period 
they  make  themselves  generally  use- 
ful; their  time  is  entirely  at  the 
disposal  of  the  dress-maker;  they 
reade  with  her,  but  receive  no  wages 
and  nay  no  premium.   During  the 
London  season,  the  fatigue  they  un- 
dergo is  excessive.   At  a  period  of 
life  when  adequate  rest,  and  even 
some  relaxation,  are  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  the  bodily  health,  they  are 
coiifined,  with  scarcely  any  inter- 
mission for  their  m^s,  which  they 
are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  half- 
finished  to  return  to  their  work,  often 
till  three  or  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, in  a  heated  and  unwholesome 
atmosphere.    The  whole  frame  ex- 
haust^ and  the  nervous  S3rstem  fre- 
quently too  much  unstrung  for  the 
oijoyment  of  the  little  sleep  allowed 
them,  they  are  expected  to  be  early 
again  at  the  work-table,  and  return 
with  apparent  cheerfulness  to  the 
toil  which  is  silently  sapping  the  se- 
cret sprincs  of  life.  No  wonder  that 
many  fall  victims  to  untimely  dis- 
ease, or,  escaping  the  immediate  bad 
consequences,  in  after  life  become  the 
mothers  of  an  unhealthy  and  mise- 
rable offspring.   It  is  lamentable  to 
see  the  change  that  sometimes  comes 
over  the  country  girl  shortly  after 
her  admission  as  an  apprentice.  Ar- 
riving, perhaps,  from  her  happy 
Tillage  home,  where  she  has  been  the 
pride  of  honest  and  industrious  pa- 
rents, her  cheeks  redolent  of  rosy 
health,  her  step  elastic,  her  spirits 
light  and  buoyant,  at  first  the  no- 
Telty  and  excitement^  and  constant 
variety  of  the  busy  town  amuse  her ; 
she  delights  in  the  companionship  of 
girb  of  her  own  age,  and  strives  to 
the  utmost  of  her  power  to  win  the 
approbation  and  confidence  of  her 
employer.   By  decrees  her  pallid 


ipprenticei.  iO\) 

spatched  in  haste  to  her  native  home, 
but  rest  then  comes  too  late. 

"  Purpureas  veluti  cum  ilot  sucottut 
aratro 

Langaescit  moiieoa,  laaaove  papavera 

collo 

Deroiaere  caput,  pluvi^  cum  forta  gra* 
Tantur.'^— Viae,  ^n,  ix. 

This  is  not  a  highly  coloured  pic- 
ture, sketched  by  lanc;^,  but  the  his- 
tory of  many  a  poor  girl,  the  words 
of  truth  and  soberness.  And  if  it 
be  possible  to  prevent  such  tales  from 
being  so  common,  if  we  can  devise 
any  scheme  for  rescuing  one  victim 
from  being  immolated  on  the  shrine 
of  Vanity  and  Fashion,  will  not  every 
Englishman  and  every  Englishwo- 
man— for  much  is  in  her  power — join 
with  us  in  the  sacred  work  ? 

It  appears  that  the  diseases  to 
which  the  young  dress-maker  is  most 
subject  are  complaints  of  the  liver 
and  stomach.  The  constant  waste 
which,  to  constitute  vigorous  health, 
must  be  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
secretions,  being  interrupted  by  want 
of  air  and  exercise,  the  circulation 
becomes  languid  and  sluggish,  the 
blood  is  loaded  with  impure  humours, 
and  congestion  of  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera necessarily  ensues. 

Not  only  are  the  sedentary  habits 
of  young  dress-makers,  so  long  con- 
tinued, prejudicial  to  the  f\ill  deve- 
loperaent  of  the  body,  but  the  stoop- 
ing position  which  they  are  obliged 
to  adopt,  with  the  head  and  neck 
bent  forwards,  are  productive  of  se- 
rious mischief.  Accordingly,  spinal 
diseases,  and  the  contortion  com- 
monly called  the  wry-neck,  which 
arises  from  the  stemo-mastoid  muscle 
growing  out  of  its  natural  place,  are 
often  the  consequences  of  this  posi- 
tion. It  is  not  uncommon  also  to 
see  disorders  of  the  eyes,  arising  from 
painful  and  difficult  work  done  by 
candle-light,  sometimes  by  gas-light. 
It  is  at  this  time  of  the  dfay  that  the 
young  prisoners  suffer  most  from 
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suppose,  what  is  not,  perhaps,  often 
the  case,  that  gas  is  employed  in  the 
work-room,  the  noxious  effects  are 
still  greater.  To  shew  the  import- 
ance of  proper  ventilation,  we  will 
quote  a  passage  on  the  subject  ftrom 
an  article  by  Mr.  Squire,  in  a  late 
number  of  tne  Pharmaceutical  Jowr* 
nal: — 

«  The  usual  argand  gas-buroer  con- 
sumea  about  five  cubic  feet  of  gas  per 
hour,  producing  rather  more  than  hre 
cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nearly 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Shops  using  thirty 
of  these  lights,  therefore,  in  an  evening 
of  four  hours,  produce  upwards  of  nine 
gallons  of  water,  holding  in  solution  the 
noiious  products  of  the  gas.  An  argand 
lamp,  burning  in  a  room  twelve  feet  nigh 
and  twelve  feet  square,  containing  1728 
cubic  inches  of  air,  with  closed  doors  and 
windows,  produces  sufficient  carbonic 
acid  in  ratner  more  than  three  hours  to 
exceed  more  than  one  per  cent,  which  is 
considered  unfit  for  respiration,  and  when 
it  amounts  to  ten  per  cent  it  is  fatal  to 
life.  A  man  makes  on  an  average  twenty 
respirations  in  a  minute,  and  at  each  re- 
spiration inhales  sixteen  cubic  inches  of 
air.  Of  these  320  cubic  inches  inhaled, 
thirtj.two  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are 
conaamed,  and  twenty-five  cubic  inches 
of  carbonic  acid  produced." 

With  regard  to  exeroise,  the  ap- 
prentices  and  day-workers  are  better 
off  than  the  improvers.  The  appren- 
tices are  often  sent  out  on  what  b 
termed  to  ""match,"  that  is,  to  fetch 
from  large  houses  of  business  the 
different  articles  which  ladies  have 
made  choice  of  to  be  made  up. 
Sometimes  they  are  out  on  th^ 
errands  the  wnole  morning;  but, 
with  the  exception  of  what  they 
get  on  Sundays,  this  is  the  only 
exercise  they  are  allowed  to  take. 
The  day-workers  coming  early  in 
the  morning,  and  returning  home  at 
night,  have  some  time  of  me  day  at 
least  to  themselves ;  but  there  is  this 
serious  disadvantage  to  which  they 
are  exposed,  namely,  that  they  are 
turned  loose  upon  the  town  at  a  time 
of  the  day  when  the  public  streets 
are  least  respectable,  and  living  as 
they  often  do  alone,  or  one  or  two 
together,  in  lodgings,  they  are  liable 
to  form  improper  connexions,  and 
become  lax  in  their  moral  habits. 
The  poor  improvers  seldom  get  out 
at  all,  and  they  are  usuaUy  the 


greatest  sufferers.  The  time  they 
remain  with  the  milliner  is  indeed 
short,  but  it  is  often  quite  sufficient 
to  undermine  their  constitutions,  and 
sow  the  seeds  of  disorders  which  last 
for  life.  Sunday,  that  da^  of  rest  so 
srateful  to  the  whole  creation,  cannot 
be  said  to  be  one  to  the  ^oung  dress- 
maker. Much  moral  evil  necessarily 
ensues  from  the  way  she  is  treated  on 
a  Sunday.  Having  worked  perhaps 
on  the  evening  before  till  long  past 
midnight,  she  is  expected  not  to  re- 
main at  home  on  the  Sabbath.  Her 
employer  is  quite'regardless  whether 
she  frequents  a  place  of  divine  wor- 
ship or  not,  her  presence  is  disagree- 
able, and  the  work-room  shut  up. 
Perhaps  a  stranger  in  the  metropolis, 
she  has  no  relations  or  friends  with 
whom  to  spend  her  hours  of  recrea- 
tion, and  no  wonder  that  she  often 
spends  her  time  at  such  places  of 
amusement  as  are  open  on  the  Sab- 
bath, or  in  the  parka,  with  some  ac- 
quaintance or  admirer  she  acddent- 
aily  picks  up.  This  is  an  evil  which 
should  be  remedied.  The  mistress 
should  make  their  home  comfortable 
and  agreeable  to  the  ffirls  on  the 
Sabbau ;  her  table  should  be  as  open 
to  them  on  that  as  on  any  other 
day  in  the  week;  she  should  place 
in  their  way  suitable  books,  and 
they  should  not  be  driven,  fieitigued 
in  body  and  mind  as  they  must  be, 
to  secK  amusem^t  and  relaxation 
abroad. 

In  case  of  temporary  illness  and  in- 
dis^ition,  the  young  dress-maker*s 
position  is  very  forlc^  and  distress* 
mg.  She  cannot  absent  herself  from 
the  work-room  without  incurring 
the  displeasure  of  the  lady  of  the 
house,  and  if  she  fmcks  any  little 
delicacy,  such  as  broth  or  gruel,  she 
can  only  obtain  it  by  purchasing  it 
at  her  own  expense,  and  giving  a 
perquisite  to  the  cook  to  prepare  it 
for  her.  If  her  indisposition  conti- 
nues, she  must  either  go  to  her 
friends  or  to  the  hospital.  \Vith  this 
alternative  before  her,  she  often 
struggles  on  against  sickness,  rather 
than  puther  friends  to  the  additional 
burthen  of  keeping  her,  after  the 
payment  of  a  premium  for  her  in- 
struction, the  amount  of  which  per- 
hwM  they  have  raised  with  great 
difficulty  and  self-deniaL  To  the 
expenses  of  her  washing  and  her 
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dotbet  is  now  added  the  iqiotha- 
cai7*8  bill,  and  she  has  not  unfre- 
QQ^itiy  to  hear  the  reproaches  of  the 
lorewonuuL  and  what  are  called  the 
"^fim-hands,"  for  the  neglect  or  un- 
Ailfiilness  of  her  work.  Ma^y  a 
hetrt  has  been  broken  under  this  se- 
Tere  and  cruel  usage.  Not  that  we 
would  hare  it  inferred  that  the  de- 
scnption  given  in  these  pages  of  Uie 
baraihips  endured  by  the  young  ap- 
pmuice  are  of  universal  appHcatbn ; 
w  from  it.  There  are  many  houses 
where  the  kindness  and  consideration 
ahewn  her,  and  the  efforts  raaU*;  by 
the  mistress  to  counteract  any  mis- 
chief arising  from  her  close  confine- 
iD^t  to  business  by  occasional  in- 
dolgeooe  and  relaxation,  have  long 
been  remembered  by  the  inmates 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  gratitude 
ud  affection.  It  is  indeed  the  policy 
of  the  employer  to  be  considerate 
^  kind  to  the  girls  placed  under 
oer  care.  Such  kindness  is  by  no 
n^ins  thrown  away  upon  them. 
When  called  upon  to  maj^e  any  ex- 
^nordinanr  exertion,  the  reamness 
^cheeriulness  with  which  they  en- 
oeavoor  to  eive  her  satisfaction,  and 
the  pains  which  they  take  to  execute 
vdl  the  commission  entrusted  to 
JJctt,  shew  clearly  that  a  willing  in- 
^iistiy  and  unforced  obedienoe  are 
QKM  sacoessfnl  and  happiest  in  their 
'j^ts.  Such  a  mistress  will  make 
the  call  for  particuW  application 
wuy  when  it  is  necessary.  At  the 
<iaU  season  of  the  ^rear,  when  busi- 
^  is  slack,  she  will  not  keep  her 
Strls  up  till  a  late  hour,  employed  in 
«win^  for  herself  or  her  ujnily. 
ohe  will  allow  them  to  Uke  that  op- 
P^^ituoity  of  making  or  mending 
^  own  clothes,  or  permit  them 
w  amuse  themselves  in  any  manner 
thev  may  think  best.  She  will  join 
their  conversation,  enter  into  tneir 
^^9^  and  prospects,  eiympathise  with 
iu  sickness,  and  endeavour  to 
J!«e  herself  rather  beloved  by  her 
^i»QesB  to  them,  than  feared  by  the 
^i^^tiieis  and  severity  of  her  disci- 
1***^  Were  such  treatment  more 
8^ral,  the  whole  moral  character 
or  the  establishment  would  not  only 
Jf^^y  impoved,  but  even  the 
^^tchof  busmess  itself  accelerated, 
would  not  be  that  system  of 
carried  on  between  the  girls 
^  their  employers  which  is  now  so 
^dttt.  Whea  the  surtras  or 


forewoman  are  absent  from  the  work- 
room, as  they  often  unavoidably  are, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  orders,  the 
girls,  from  mere  physical  exhaustion, 
watch  their  opportunity  and  leave 
off  work;  the  pent-up  spirits  now 
escape;  they  make  up  for  the  pre- 
vious silence  which  th^y  have  been 
obliged  to  keep,  and  the  greatest 
anarchy  and  confusion  prevail. 

The  diet  in  many  houses  is  very 
deficient.  Between  five  and  six  in 
the  morning  the  girls  are  expected  to 
eet  up;  half  an  hour  is  allow^  them 
for  dr^in^  themselves.  The  break- 
fast hour  IS  eight  o'clock,  and  this 
meal  consists  of  two  cups  of  indifferent 
tea,  and  a  round  of  bread  and  butter. 
The  dinner  at  1  p.m.  is  usually  com- 
posed of  a  joint  of  meat  and  potatoes. 
Of  this  each  girl  is  helped  once ;  she 
seldom  asks  for  more  without  being 
subject  to  unpleasant  remarks.  Pud- 
ding is  a  great  rarity.  In  some 
houses  they  have  table  ale,  not  of 
the  strongest  or  most  nourishinji^ 
quality,  but  in  verv  many  water  is 
tne  amy  beverage  allowed.  The  tea 
at  5  P.M.  is  a  repetition  of  the  break- 
fast, and  the  supper  at  nine  consists 
of  bread  and  cheese,  termed  by  the 
girls  "  the  dry  meal.'*  If  they  are 
obliged  to  sit  up  very  late,  they  are 
allowed  additional  tea  and  coffee 
during  the  night.  Sometimes  there 
is  a  stiike  among  them,  when  the 
mistress  is  too  unreasonable  even  for 
a  house  of  business.  An  apprentice 
informed  the  writer  that  she  remem- 
bered haviuff  sat  at  work,  with  a 
short  interval  for  meals,  from  5  a.m. 
till  the  next  morning  at  3  a.m.,  when 
the  emplover  brought  in  more  work. 
The  girls  had  previouslv  determined 
among  themselves  to  holdout  against 
her  if  she  should  expect  more  to  be 
done,  and  accordingly,  on  coming  in, 
die  tried  each  appr^tice,  but  they 
resolutely  reused,  informii^  her 
that  they  thought  they  had  done 
a  Mr  day's  work."  The  Penelope 
retreated  from  the  scene  of  rebelUon 
in  sullen  dignity,  giving  a  reluctant 
permission  to  her  maidena  to  retire 
then  to  bed,  but  adding  that  they 
must  take  care  to  be  all  up  early  in 
the  morning."  This  circumstance  oc- 
curred during  the  pressure  to  get 
ready  a  court  mourning,  but  it  might 
as  r^ulily  occur  during  the  urgency 
of  preparation  to  a  kdy*s  court 
dress.  ^  i 
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Among  the  evils  arising  from  the 
hard  life  of  the  young  work-woman, 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  bad  habit 
of  recruiting  the  exhausted  spirits 
hy  drinking  is  to  be  met  with. 
Examples  of  this  vice,  of  itself  so 
pernicious  to  health,  are  extremely 
rare.  Tea  and  coffee  seem  to  be  the 
restoratives  chiefly  coveted  among 
the  ^Is.  Their  confinement,  under 
the  immediate  eye  of  the  mistress, 
possesses,  among  many  bad  conse- 
quences, this  good  one,  tnat  they  can- 
not get  out  to  obtain  wine  or  spirits ; 
nor,  if  they  did,  could  they  conceal 
them  on  the  premises,  or  resort  to 
them  without  detection.  The  extra 
pocket-money  they  possess  appears 
to  be  chiefly  spent  in  purcnasing 
little  articles  of  dress  or  finery,  for 
this  is  a  temptation  to  which  the v  are, 
from  their  very  profession  and  em- 
ployment, particularly  liable.  If  a 
girl  has  a  pretty  face,  she  is  often 
made  to  try  on  a  bonnet  or  a  mantle 
for  a  customer,  and  if  she  is  told 
that  it  becomes  her,  which  she  very 
soon  discovers,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
she  acquires  a  taste  for  personal  de- 
coration. Hearing  so  much  said  on 
every  side  respecting  dress  and  orna- 
ments, she  learns  naturally  to  give 
them  an  undue  value  in  her  estima- 
tion. Perhaps  less  fortunate  than 
those  around  her,  in  the  supply  of 
pocket-money  allowed  her  by  ner  re- 
latives, this  love  of  dress,  and  the 
ambition  of  appearing  as  nice  in  her 
personal  appearance  as  those  who 
are  richer  than  herself,  cause  her 
often  to  fall  a  victim  to  her  own 
vanity,  and  lead  to  the  degradation 
of  her  character  and  the  ruin  of  her 
moral  happiness.  It  is  inconceivable 
how  many  of  those  unfortunate 
being^  who  live  on  the  wages  of 
prostitution,  might  refer  the  first 
step  taken  towa^  the  do>vnwajd 
path  to  the  house  of  the  milliner  or 
dress-maker.  The  love  of  dress 
would  perhaps  be  found  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  temptations  which  led 
them  to  go  astray.   But  let  the  cen- 


easy,  consider  how  the  image  of 
Mammon  and  worldliness  was  eon- 
stantly  before  them ;  how  the  kinder 
and  more  genial  feelinss  of  woman's 
heart,  expanding  as  uiey  do  with 
most  warmth  and  ^  beauty  most  ad- 
mired*" in  the  early  spring  of  youth, 
were  chilled  and  frozen  by  hard- 
ships and  neglect.   Happy  are  ye 
who  have  the  culture  ana  disdi^iiie 
of  Religion  to  throw  their  shield 
around  you  when  the  passions  b^n 
to  assert  their  despotic  power,  who 
have  the  mother^s  arm  to  lean  on,  or 
the  voice  of  the  friend  to  warn  you, 
when  the  jeers  of  companions,  already 
iQst  to  shame,  assail  your  totter- 
ing virtue,  or  your  own  heart  is 
treacherous  to  itself!    Surely,  O 
ladies  of  England — ye  women  that 
are  at  ease,  you  have  some  part  or 
lot  in  this  matter— the  cry  of  the 
poor  dress-maker  appealing  to  yoa 
ibr  assistance  to  alleviate  her  condi- 
tion will  not  be  heard  in  vain  ?  Will 
you  continue  to  require  your  orders 
to  be  executed  in  an  unreasonaUy 
short  time,  when  you  know  that 
many  a  poor  girl  must  be  deprived 
of  rest,  of  h^th,  of  strength,  nay 
perhaps  of  life,  for  the  satismction  of 
your  fashionable  caprice,  and  for  the 
sake  of  a  luxury  which  yoa  wonld 
be  just  as  well,  and  just  as  happy,  if 
you  had  it  not?   Will  you  cheapen 
and  haggle  for  the  price  of  a  silk  or 
muslin,  when  von  learn  that  the  few 
pounds  or  shiOings  you  may  gain  to 
yourself  will  be  wrung  out  of  the 
forced  labour  and  midnight  weari- 
ness of  a  jaded  artisan,  who  has  feel- 
ings as  well  as  you,  and  necessities 
far  greater  than  you  can  ever  have  ? 
Think  not  only  of  yourselves  in  that 
crowded  show-room,  where  the  mir- 
rors reflect  your  jewelled  forms, 
arrayed  in  all  the  splendour  that  the 
most  costly  material  can  fVinusfa 
forth.  More  enviable  would  you  be 
if  you  made  one  of  those  pale  girh 
less  miserable  for  a  single  hour,  than 
if  ni^ht  after  night  you  shone  at  the 
brilliant  opera,  or  in  the  dazzling 
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czerUon  made  to  numnfactnre  every 
aitiele  at  the  lowest  price,  cause 
fiewer  hands  to  be  engaged  than  are 
pfoperlj  competent  to  do  the  work 
expected  firom  them ;  and  hence  the 
iKirtben  of  labour  presses  very  hea- 
vily on  those  few.  Ten  or  fifteen 
apprentices  are  made  to  do  the  work 
of  thir^.  In  many  houses  the  ac- 
commodation would  not  admit  of 
more;  in  many  it  is  entirely  inade- 
quate for  those  employed.  The  sleep- 
ing rooms  are  improperly  crowded, 
and  the  work-room  is  made  to  con- 
tain double  the  number  it  ought. 
Bat  thb  grrievance  arises  as  often 
finom  the  d^ire  of  the  proprietress  of 
the  bouse  to  realise  a  rapid  profit,  as 
it  does  from  the  deficiency  of  accom- 
modadon.  If  the  profit  is  small  on 
each  individual  article,  it  is  made 
up  for  by  the  number  of  articles 
which  a  few  hands  by  means  of  ex- 
iggerated  labour  can  produce.  This 
is  an  evil  very  difficult  to  remedy, 
while  the  importance  of  wealth,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  a  com- 
Bfeerciafage  and  country,  is  so  univer- 
sally recognised.  We  fdl  struggle  to 
be  rich,  high  and  low,  young  and 
old ;  those  behind  press  on  those  be- 
fore, they  in  their  turn  on  those  in 
front :  if  it  is  the  spur  to  our  indus- 
try, it  at  the  same  time  g^ves  the 
rem  to  our  selfishness ;  if  it  deve- 
lopes  and  calls  into  full  action  our 
perseverance,  our  activity,  our  un- 
tiring energies,  it  is  at  the  same 
time  a  clog  to  the  secret  springs  of 
virtuous  action,  and  an  impediment 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart. 
"  If  we  make  haste  to  be  rich,**  said 
the  wisest  of  men,  **we  diali  as- 
suredly not  be  innocent** 

If  the  number  of  work- women  em- 
ployed in  each  house  of  business  is, 
consistently  with  a  healthy  and  pro- 
per system  of  treatment,  ^uite  in- 


fatigues  they  submit  to,  sometimes 

voluntarily,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
their  business,  but  more  frequently 
from  necessity,  and  a  persuasion  that 
if  they  abandon  this  service,  they 
have  no  other  prospect  before  them 
but  poverty  ana  waut.  An  increased 
population,  and  wealth  uneqiuilly  dis- 
tributed, have  denreciatcd  the  value 
of  labour,  and,  while  the  merchant 
or  manufacturer  is  amassing  a  splen- 
did fortune,  the  poor  mechanic  or 
artisan  earns  a  scanty  subsistence 
where  he  can.  The  amount  of  the 
pittance,  called  his  wages,  is  fixed  by 
others,  who  exercise  tne  tyranny  of 
opulence,  and  he  must  either  take 
that  or  starve.  The  condition  of  the 
poorer  orders  of  society  at  the  pre- 
sent day  deserves  the  most  careful 
attei^tion  of  the  statesman.  The  com- 
forts which  refinement,  and  many 
years  of  uninterrupted  peace,  have 
difiused  among  the  higher  and  mid- 
dling classes,  liave  not  yet  reached 
tiie  operative ;  he  alone  seems  chained 
to  the  earth  without  power  to  rise ; 
the  bread  he  eats  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  b  barely  sufficient  for  his  main- 
tenance. His  history,  were  he  to  tell 
it,  would  in  many  points  resemble 
that  of  the  young  milliner  described 
in  these  pageST-chiefly  in  this,  that 
his  labour,  inadequately  paid  as  it 
is,  is  bestowed  upon  another  for  his 
aggrandisement,  and  the  fruits  of 
his  patient  industry  doth  a  stranger 
take. 

'*  Sic  Tos  non  vobis  rellera  fertis,  oves : 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  fertis  antra,  boyes." 

ViBG. 

From  this  imperfect  description  of 
the  hardships  endured  by  the  mil- 
liner and  aress-maker*s  apprentice, 
in  many  houses — for  we  must  recol- 
lect that  there  are  honourable  excep- 
tions to  the  rule,  but  that,  if  proper 
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in  a  matter  where  the  motives  of 
self-interest  are  so  contrary  to  hu- 
manity, it  is  scarcely  safe  to  trust  too 
far  to  the  influence  of  general  feel- 
ing and  sjnnpathy  unon  individual 
conduct.  The  first  and  most  obvious 
remedy  that  suggests  itself  is,  that 
the  legislature  should  interfere  to 
prevent  any  young  person  from  being 
obliged  to  work  more  than  twelve 
hours  m  the  day,  exclusive  of  the 
time  devoted  to  her  meals.  Extra 
work  should  be  optional,  but  it  should 
be  entitled  to  extra  remuneration. 
This  single  and  simple  enactment 
would  be  productive  of  incalculable 
good,  and  would  strike  at  the  root  of 
most  of  the  evil  we  have  been  dis- 
cussing. This  boon  obtained,  the 
young  dress-maker^s  lot  would  be 
comparatively  a  happy  one.  It  would 
give  her  rest,  it  would  give  her  re- 
laxation, her  actual  slavery  would  be 
no  more.  Fatigues  she  would  have 
to  undergo,  hard  words  to  put  up 
with,  close  confinement  to  brook ;  but 
then  its  term  would  be  fixed  and 
definite.  She  would  no  longer  have 
to  watch  through  the  weary  hours  of 
night  at  another*s  will  and  for  an- 
other's gain.  In  the  gladsome  sum- 
mer evening  she  might  then  some- 
times, at  the  dose  of  her  work,  step 
forth,  not  to  do  her  mistress's  bid- 
ding, but  to  breathe  the  refreshing 
air  of  heaven,  and  liberty. 

The  legislature  might  also  extend 
its  power  to  regulate  the  time  allowed 
to  each  girl  for  vacation  during  the 
year.  This  should  never  be  shorter 
than  one  month.  From  the  first  of 
these  regulations,  viz.  by  shortening 
the  hours  of  labour,  a  twofold  ad- 
vantage would  ensue.  Not  only 
would  a  considerable  improvement 
take  place  in  the  condition  of  each 
individual  employed,  but  it  would 
oblige  the  employers  to  keep  more 
hands  at  work  tnan  they  do  now. 
The  quantity  of  business  aone  would 
be  the  same,  but  it  would  give  occu- 
patioti  and  a  livelihood  to  a  greater 
number  of  young  women,  who,  under 
the  present  system  of  late  hours  and 
few  apprentices,  continue  out  of  work, 
or  wnose  services,  if  eiuntged,  are 
considerably  underpaid.  By  an  oc- 
casional exertion  out  of  work  hours, 
the  apprentice  might  then  earn  some- 
thing towards  keeping  herself  in 
shoes  or  clothes.  Then  the  know- 
ledge that  she  was  entitled,  as  of 


right,  to  a  certain  season  in  the  year 
for  relaxatk>n,  and  for  visiting  her 
friends,  would  materially  contribute 
to  support  her  health  and  spirits. 
With  this  to  hope  for  and  look  for- 
ward to,  she  would  take  greater  pride 
in  the  dignity  of  her  own  character, 
and  be  less  apt  to  forget  the  early 
lessons  of  duty  and  virtuous  prin- 
ciple taught  her  by  those  under 
wnose  immediate  control  she  no 
longer  is. 

The  more  we  examine  the  subject, 
the  more  inclined  shall  we  be  to  tiie 
opinion  that  the  only  material  re- 
medy fbr  the  evils  under  discusdon, 
to  be  obtained  at  the  hands  of  the 
legislature,  is  that  already  suggested, 
and  which  would  probably  suggest 
itself  immediately  to  every  one,  name- 
ly, an  act  for  shortening  the  hours 
of  labour.  The  legislature  mi^t 
also  fix  the  age,  under  which  girls 
should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
apprentices.  Much,  however,  would 
still  remain  to  be  done  for  them, 
which  it  would  not  be  in  the  power  of 
any  act  of  parliament  to  accomplish. 
A  society  of  benevolent  individuals 
has,  wc  believe,  been  already  formed, 
vrith  a  view  of  discussing  and 
adopting  the  best  means  for  im- 
proving their  condition.  One  of 
the  most  acceptable  gills  which  the 
society  could  oficr  would  be  the 
institution  of  a  hospital,  appropriated 
entirely  to  the  use  of  young  work- 
women when  out  of  health,  and  afford- 
ing them  at  those  times  a  oomfbrtable 
home.  When  the  nature  of  their 
indisposition  would  admit  of  it,  they 
might  here  receive  religions  instruc- 
tion, and  be  employed  m  light  work, 
and  of  this  they  should  be  allowed  to 
receive  the  profits.  The  certificate  of 
a  physician  or  surgeon  should  be  ne- 
cessary to  procure  them  admission  to 
the  institution.  Many  girls  would 
most  gladly  and  gratefully  avail  them- 
selves of  such  a  diarity  wno  now  have 
an  insuperable  objection  to  a  public 
hospital.  On  their  return  to  their 
employment,  religious  books  should 
be  lent  to  them,  and  they  ^ould  be 
encouraged  to  come  to  the  chaplain 
or  matron  of  the  hospital,  if  at  any 
ftiture  time  in  want  of  comfort  or 
advice.  By  these  means  the  ^ood 
impressions  made  upon  them  in  sick- 
ness would  be  fostered  and  kept 
alive.  They  might  possibly  be  ex- 
tended to^J%5^^o5gl  ^question 
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whether  leikBiig  libraries,  not  con- 
fined to  the  girls  who  have  been  ill« 
such  as  are  common  in  the  factories 
of  the  United  States,  would  not  be 
rery  popular  amone  this  class  and 
produce  much  good.  Attached  to 
the  hospital  above  propo^  should 
he  a  dispensary,  where  medical  ad- 
vice should  be  given,  and  medicines 
fbmished  to  such  as  are  not  sufficient- 
Iv  ill  to  leave  their  work.  The  ma- 
eSiinery  of  such  an  institution  would 
be  very  simple,  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  Brttish  public  would  not  ho 
in  vain  appealed  to  for  its  support. 
At  the  house  of  business  itself  a  con- 
siderable chuige  in  the  present  system 
is  absolutely  necessary.  Sunday 
should  be  a  day  of  rest  to  the  girls. 
It  would  be  desirable,  if  possible, 
that  one  of  die  show-rooms  should  be 
cleared  on  the  Saturday  night,  and 
given  up  entirely  to  them  lor  their 
use  and  recreation  on  the  Sabbath. 
The  mistress  should  see,  as  ^  as  her 
power  extends,  that  her  apprentices 
sad  improvers  go  to  divine  service; 
or,  at  all  events,  she  ought  to  provide 
for  them  a  pew  in  some  neighbouring 
church,  where  those  who  were  de- 
sirous of  attending  might  do  so.  As 
before  mentioned,  the  mistress*s  table 
should  be  as  open  to  such  as  have  no 
friends  to  visit  on  that  as  on  any 
other  day.  There  might  even  be  on 
that  day  a  little  improvement  in  the 
dinner.  An  indulgence  of  this  sort 
would  make  them  feel  less  anxious 
to  get  out,  and  what  now  often  occurs 
would  be  less  common,  namely,  that 
they  are  quite  as  much,  if  not  more 
&tmied  and  exhausted  on  the  Sunday 
night,  than  on  any  other  night  in  the 
week.  It  would  be  very  desirable 
that  morning  and  evening  prayers 
should  be  o&red  daily  in  each  house 
of  business,  the  whole  establishment 
present.  Independently  of  its 
moral  effect,  this  practice  would 
tend  greatly  to  r^planty  and  order. 
Each  girl,  on  her  first  arrival,  should 
be  erected  to  bring  with  her  a  Bible 
and  rrayer-book.  For  meals  a  cer- 
tain penod  should  always  be  allowed. 
At  present  the  girls  are  often  obliged 
to  Twe  from  mnner  almost  before 
they  have  finished  it,  and  to  return 
immediately  to  the  work-room.  This 
is  not  one  'of  the  least  causes  of  the 
indigestion  and  nausea  from  which 
tbey  often  suffer.  An  interval  of 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  after 


principal  meal  ought,  compatibly 
trith  health,  to  occur,  before  they  sit 
down  again  to  their  work.  During 
their  amence  in  the  dining-room,  the 
apartment  where  they  have  been 
workixi|g  should  be  well  ventilated. 
There  is  an  objection  often  made  to 
the  windows  being  opened,  that  the 
dresses  or  bonnets  will  spoil  by  the 
admission  of  air  or  damp ;  but  this 
might  easily  be  avoided  by  their 
being  coveted  up.  When  tne  ven- 
tilation has  been  complete,  the  ap- 
prentice will  feel  greatly  refVeshed 
after  her  meal,  even  without  exercise, 
and  apply  herself  to  her  work  with  a 
feeling  of  lightness,  which  she  would 
be  quite  a  stranger  to  if  the  atmo- 
sphere were  unclumged.  Gas  should 
never  be  admitted  to  the  work-room ; 
it  is  scarcely  ever  so  now,  except 
where  there  is  a  shop  attached  to  the 
business.  Cleanliness  of  the  person 
is  so  conducive  to  bodily  health,  that 
it  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  urge  it 
as  indispensable  to  the  young  work- 
woman. This  is  a  point  on  which 
every  mistress,  it  appears,  is  very 
particular.  Cold  ablutions,  and  the 
use  of  the  flesh  brush,  particularly  on 
rising  in  the  morning,  will  greatly 
assist  the  circulation,  and  prove  the 
best  substitute  for  exercise.  The 
importance  of  the  skin  secretions  has 
been  as  yet  scarcely  attended  to  suffi- 
ciently by  the  physician,  and  yet  the 
skin  is  an  organ,  on  the  state  of  which, 
especially  in  our  variable  clunate, 
the  health  materially  depends.  An 
occasional  use  of  the  warm- bath  would 
be  one  of  the  best  restoratives  and 
safest  stimulants  that  the  young 
milliner  could  resort  to.  When  at 
work,  she  should,  if  possible,  not 
continue  very  long  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, standing  on  every  opportunity, 
and  avoid  aU  tight  ligatures  round 
the  body,  particularly  tightly  laced 
stays,  wnicn  often  of  themselves  occa- 
sion great  derangement  to  the  health. 
How  much  more  so  when  the  person 
who  wears  them  is  obliged  to  main- 
tain so  long  a  stooping  position?  The 
French  women  when  at  work  wear 
their  stays  much  looser  than  the 
English,  and,  consequently  suffer  less 
inconvenience.  The  food  supplied 
should  be  simple,  but  of  the  most 
nourishing  quality;  above  all,  it 
should  not  oe  always  of  the  same 
description.  The  capricious  appetite 
sometunes  fancies  coffee  4>r  <»«P* 
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when  it  rejects  tea;  sometimes 
has  a  relish  K>r  soup  or  broth  when 
it  is  disinclined  to  solid  food.  In  the 
absence  of  much  exercise  it  will  be 
found  absolutely  necessary,  to  the 
maintenance  of  anything  like  health, 
to  vary  the  dishes.  We  should  not 
be  understood  to  mean  that  the  in- 
mates of  a  house  of  business  should 
have  luxuries,  but  merely  that  the 
nature  and  ingredients  of  their  food 
should  be  occasionally  changed. 
Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
apartments  where  the  girls  sleep; 
these  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 
and  kept  clean;  the  number  of  fe- 
males sleeping  in  one  room  should 
not  exceed  four.  A  reform  in  many 
of  these  apparently  insignificant  mat- 
ters woula  enhance  greatly  the  com- 
fort and  alleviate  the  physicd  suffer- 
ings endured  by  the  apprentice.  Let 
those  who  are  disposed  to  laugh  at 
some  of  the  above  recommendations 
as  frivolous,  reflect  that  there  is  no 
circumstance  so  trifling  as  not  to 
derive  value  from  the  consideration 
that  it  detracts  from  the  misery  of  a 
fellow  creature. 

It  is  time  to  draw  this  article  to  a 
dose,  protracted  already  to  a  con- 
siderable length.  Imperfect  as  it  is 
in  the  catalogue  of  the  evils  it  at- 
tempts to  describe,  and  incomplete  in 
the  remedies  it  suggests,  enough  at 
least  has  been  said  to  shew  that  the 
case  is  not  altogether  a  hopeless  one 
and  incapable  of  amelioration.  We 
would  not  conclude  our  remarks, 
however,  without  a  few  observations 
to  the  young  milliner  herself,  as  well 
as  to  the  mistress  who  employs  her. 
To  the  former  we  would  say :  "  Re- 
member you  have  duties  to  perform, 
as  well  as  rights  to  assert ;  shew  by 


your  conduct  that  yon  are  not  un- 
worthy of  the  sympathies  which  have 
been  enlisted  in  your  behalf.  En- 
deavour to  win  the  confidence  and 
approbation  of  your  employer  by 
doing  the  work  allotted  you  in  the 
best  and  neatest  manner  you  can. 
Be  as  diligent  in  her  absence  as  iji 
her  presence.  Be  meek  and  gentle 
in  your  temper;  pay  a  ready  obe- 
dience to  her  orders;  if  any  indul- 
gence is  shewn  you,  do  not  abuse  it ; 
and  above  all,  forget  not  your  reli^ous 
duties ;  they  will  not  only  brighten 
and  cheer  the  gloom  of  your  daily 
daily  toil,  but  they  will  strengthen 
you  against  those  temptations  which 
will  frequently  be  throvra  in  your 
way." 

To  the  employer  our  advice  is: 
"  Reflect  that  it  is  no  small  respon- 
sibility you  have  undertaken,  xhe 
future  conduct  and  happiness  of  the 
young  women  under  your  charge 
depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  you. 
Do  not  consider  that  they  are  under 
your  roof  for  the  single  purpose  of 
assisting  to  make  you  rich.  While 
you  enforce  a  rigorous  discipline  in 
the  work-room,  n^lect  not  entirely 
the  moral  discipline  of  their  minds. 
In  your  treatment  of  them,  let  that 
golden  rule  of  Cliristianity,  'Do  ye 
unto  others  as  ye  would  they  should 
do  unto  you,'  guide  and  direct  you. 
And  while  you  expect  from  them 
steadiness  of  conduct  and  rectitude  of 
principle,  remember,  that  what  we 
see  makes  a  far  more  vivid  impression 
upon  us  than  what  we  hear,  and  that 
example  is  more  powerful  than  pre- 
cept. Let  your  pupils,  for  so  tbey 
may  be  called,  learn  to  look  up  to 
you  as  a  model  for  their  virtuous 
imitation,  and  respect  you  as  a  friend." 
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b  a  debate  some  few  yean  ago  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  Sir  Kobert 
Peel  excited  considerable  merriment 
by  calling  Lord  Palmerston  a  pure 
old  Wliig."  The  expression  was  felt 
to  be  an  eqniTOcal  one.  It  might  be 
taken  as  aa  ironical  allusion  to  the 
ostentation  with  which  the  noble  lord 
thai  paraded  what  he  termed  Whig 
principles  ^  before  the  House,~prin- 
dples  which  he,  at  that  time,  adhered 
to  with  the  tenacity,  and  nroponnded 
with  the  zeal,  proTerbial  in  recent 
ooQTerts ;  or,  still  in  the  same  spirit 
of  quizzing,  the  right  honourable  ba- 
ronet might  have  meant  to  allude  to 
the  weight  of  authority  which  the  no- 
Ue  lord  added  to  any  intrinsic  truth 
there  might  be  in  the  political  views 
referred  to ;  because,  from  the  oppor- 
tunities he  has  had  of  testing  the 
opinioDs  of  other  poUtical  parties  of 
which  he  has,  during  his  long  hfe, 
been  a  member,  his  preference  for 
^  Whig  principles  "  might  be  held  to 
be  the  result  of  settlol  conviction. 
There  was  still  another  sense  in  which 
the  aly  humour  which  dictated  the 
phrase  might  have  designed  it  to  apply 
to  the  noble  lord. 

The  sexi^;enarian  luyenility  of 
Lord  Palmerston  has  been  the  sub- 
iect  of  much  good-humoured  rail- 
lery. The  public  are  already  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  the  somewhat 
stale  jokes  which  the  newspapers 
have  for  some  time  apptied  to  the 
noble  lord,  because  they  have  chosen 
to  assume  that  he,  more  than  most 
men,  sacrifices  to  the  Graces.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  too  respectable,  both 
m  talents  and  character,  to  be  affected 
by  such  harmless  nonsense;  more 


of  the  time,  in  the  service  of  the 
state,  it  is  only  of  late  years  that  he 
has  ^come  out  either  as  a  statesman 
or  as  an  orator.  Perhaps  this  may 
have  arisen  from  constitutional  indo- 
lence, yet  the  restless  activity  of  his 
subsequent  ministerial  career  almost 
forbids  the  assumption.  It  may  have 
been  because  he  did  not  desire  to 
thrust  himself  prominently  before 
the  public  while  he  still  occupied  a 
position  in  the  senate,  or  filled  situa- 
tions in  the  government  compara- 
tively subordinate;  but  a  reference 
to  Hansard  will  shew  that  at  no  time 
was  the  noble  lord  deficient  in  a 
characteristic  propensity  for  self-dis- 
play, although  his  efforts  in  parlia- 
ment for  many  years  scarcely  distin- 
guished him  urom  the  ordinary  herd  ' 
of  levd  speakers.  Like  the  blossom- 
ing of  the  aloe,  the  parliamentary 
fruition  of  his  genius,  though  long 
delayed,  is  marvellous.  Few,  in- 
deed, are  the  men  who,  after  passing 
through  a  youth  and  manhood  m 
indifference,  apathy,  or,  at  the  ut- 
most, of  persevering  mediocrity,  could, 
long  after  the  middle  age  has  passed, 
after  the  fire  of  life  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  almost  exhausted,  blaze 
out,  like  the  sacred  flame  on  the  altar 
of  the  fire-worshipper,  at  the  very 
moment  of  decay.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  many  others,  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  puzzle.  He  has  begun  where 
most  men  end.  Long  passed  over 
and  forgotten  by  Fame,  he  suddenly 
recalls  ner,  and  arrests  her  in  her 
flight,  compelliuff  her  to  trumpet 
forth  his  name.  Not  even  recognised 
as  a  statesman,  but  classed  among  the 
Bed  Tapists;  as  a  speaker  ranked 
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the  display  of  a  vigour  which  neither 
his  youth  nor  middle' age  had  shewn ; 
he  entered  the  lists  auke  with  the 
veterans  and  the  young,  ardent  spi- 
rits of  the  House  of  Commons,  prov- 
ing himself  a  very  master  of  the  art 
which  he  had  thus  with  so  tardy  a 
haste  essayed,  and  raising  himself  to 
a  level  with  the  very  best  speakers, 
nay,  even  ultimately  rivallin|f  Lord 
Lyndhorst  himaelf  in  the  ability  and 
power  with  whidi  be  used  ihe  ordi-* 
nary  weapons  ijf  part^  for  the  annoy- 
anoe  of  hit  foet.  Like  the  deeping 
prince  in  the  fiunr  tale,  although  by 
the  influence  of  the  spell  half  an  age 
had  paned  over  his  bodily  irame, 
the  Are  and  eneigy  of  hit  early  days 
remained.  The  heat,  the  vigour, 
even  the  rashness  of  youth,  were  in 
him  most  strangely  combined  with 
the  authority  and  experience  of  more 
advanced  years.  The  hero  of  God- 
win*! romance  did  not  more  tecretly 
or  more  inttantancoualy  discard  w 
crust  of  time.  It  it  told  of  Mathews, 
that  one  of  his  most  pleating  pastimes 
was — suddenly,  chance  wise — to  min- 
gle with  any  group  of  boys,  askmg  to 
loin  in  their  play ;  when  he  would, 
by  the  force  of  his  rare  genius  for 
imitation,  throw  himself  coinpletelv 
into  the  diildith  character,  romp  with 
tiicm,  laugh  with  them,  cheat  with 
them,  quarrel  with  them;  till,  al- 
though they  could  not  at  irst  quite 
fjratemite  with  the  very  lull  straiwery 
they  gradually  began  to  look  on  him 
at  less  unlike  themtelvet,  and,  at 
last,  admitted  him  to  the  fuU.  rights 
of  companiondiip.  Similar,  one  may 
suppose,  were  the  feelings  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  Hofute  of  Commont, 
when  Lord  Palmerston,  after  having 
wilf  ally  hid  his  powers  so  long,  burst 
out  upon  them  as  a  first-rate  speaker. 
It  took  them  wune  time  to  bdieve  it 
possible,  but  gradually  their  incre- 
dulity gave  way  under  tiie  vrooft  of 
his  ability  and  vkour,  and  tBeT  now 
aoknowMge  to  uie  utmost  of  theur 
admiration  the  mistake  which  they, 
in  oommon  with  the  nohto  lord  hia- 
adf,  had  made  during  so  many  yean. 
Like  some  diseases,  Lofd  FaliBtrstoii*t 
oratofioal  and  pditieal  talent  was 
abronic ;  it  required  time  for  its  de- 
vekmemeat 

All  things  taken  into  aoooiint, 
Jjotd  Palmerston  is,  pethsps,  the  best 
dahater  moog  the  Whig  leaders  <^ 
the  House  of  CkxunoM.    In  the 


different  qualities  which,  when  com- 
bined, go  to  render  a  man  an  orator, 
he  is  excelled  by  many  individuals 
among  his  contemporaries.  Lord 
John  Itussell  shews  more  tact,  more 
inthnate  acquaintance  with  party 
history  (not  with  parties,  for,  in  that 
knowledge.  Lord  Palmerston  beats 
all  men  living,  having  been  a  mem- 
ber of  almost  every  govemmmt 
within  the  memory  of  man),  greatar 
skill  in  pointhig  allusions  to  the 
political  errors  of  opponents,  and 
altogether  more  refinement  in  the 
management  of  his  parliamentary 
case.  In  eloquence,  both  of  coneep- 
tion  or  in  delivery,  Lord  Palmerston 
is,  of  course,  excelled  by  Mr.  Sheil 
or  Mr.  Maeaulay,  and  even  by  men 
holding  a  far  inferior  rank  as  speakers. 
In  soundness  and  vigour  of  argument 
he  cannot  stand  a  moments  ccnn- 
parison  with  Mr.  Cobden  or  with 
Earl  Grey  (when  that  nobleman  does 
justice  to  his  own  powers),  or  evoi 
with  Mr.  Charles  BuUer.  Each 
speaker  on  his  own  side,  in  fact,  is 
in  advance  of  him  in  some  parUcnlar 
quality  of  the  orator.  Yet  no  <Hie 
would  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  ^aee 
Lord  Palmerston  amongst  the  first 
speakers  in  the  Honse  of  Comaonsy 
or  would  deny  that  he  had  derived 
from  hearing  one  Gi  that  nobleman's 
speeches  as  much  pleasure,  of  its 
kmd,  as  if  he  had  listened  to  the 
most  brilliant  efforts  of  Maeaulay,  the 
most  nnrit-stirring  of  Sfaiel,  or  the 
most  skilful  and  satisfying  of  Lord 
John  Rostell.  The  pceuliarity  in 
Lord  Palmerston  wlu«h  gives  him 
this  singular  power  of  channing  with 
an  oration  as  a  whole,  the  sev^al 
parts  of  which  are  not  calculated  to 
please,  if  critically  analysed,  is  the 
thorough  and  hearty  spirit  of  par- 
tisandup,  not  malignant,  or  luigty^ 
or  mean,  as  is  that  of  most  aeatous 
advocates  of  embodied  optnkMi  or 
interests,  but  frank,  mauy, 
hearted,  and  undisiguised,  so  moch 
so  as  to  asmme  a&oost  a  q|Mirtrre 
character,  as  if  parliamentary  po- 
litics were  a  mere  pasthne,  a  k«id  of 
relaxation  fhmi  the  heavier  cases  or 
labours  of  adminisiration  or  of  or^ 
nary  poStioid  Mfe,  in  which  ail  mm 
are  bound  by  o  sort  of  motual  cooi- 
poet,  answerroff  to  the  kws  6£  a 
game,  to  exert  tneir  utmost  powers  to 
earael  or  to  ovwcome  eadi  other,  Ibr 
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plaose  which  are  the  reward  of  sac*' 

This  peculiarity  must  alwajrs  be 
borne  in  mind  in  Kirming  our  opinion 
of  the  noble  lord.  He  takes  up  po- 
litical questions  in  parliament  in  the 
true  forensic  spint^  but  also  with 
much  of  that  interest  which  an  ad- 
Toeate  feels,  not  so  much  in  the  fkte 
of  his  client  as  in  the  success  of  his 
own  efibrts.  Lord  Palmerston  ap- 
pears to  feel  in  a  less  degree  the  im- 
portance of  "  Whig  principles  than 
the  advantage  of  a  triumph  for  the 
Whi^  parhr,  and  for  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  party.  In  this  he 
differs  from  Lord  John  Ruseell,  who 
ministers  to  party  feeling  only  so  fkr 
«s  it  is  identified  with  the  princinles 
which  he  considers  ought  to  regulate 
him.  Lord  Palmerston,  if  he  is  one 
of  the  most  ready,  ftidle,  clever, 
adroit,  amoiuf  the  leaders  of  the 
Whigs  in  either  House,  appears  also 
to  be  one  of  the  least  earnest.  His 
politics  are  as  a  sarment,  worn  be- 
cause it  is  thought  to  be  the  most 
becondoff.  As  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
divine  the  motives  of  public  men, 
hiAden  as  they  sometimes  are  for 
years  under  accumulations  of  almost 
neoesBanr  deceit,  this  appears  to  be 
the  rulmg  tendency  of  Lord  Fal- 
merston's  public  character.  On  one 
subject  alone  h  he  always  terribly, 
inconveniently  in  earnest — the  praise 
of  his  own  foreign  policy.  However 
artifidal  may  be  nis  advocacy  on 
other  questions,  however  he  may, 
when  he  is  determined  to  make  a 
good  party  speech,  spur  himself  out 
of  the  languor  which  seems  to  be  his 
habit  of  body  if  not  of  mind,  no  such 
aids  to  his  ener^  nre  required  when 
the  doings  of  Viscount  ralmerston, 
sometime  her  Maje8ty*s  Secretary  of 
State  tor  Foreign  Affiurs,  are  con- 
cerned.  But  of  this  more  hereafter. 

Lord  Palmerston,  in  a  very  good 
speech — a  sort  of  summary  of  the 
session)  Si  la  Lord  Lyndhurst,  which 
he  made  at  the  dose  of  the  parlia- 
mtntary  campaign  of  1842--said  of 
Lord  Skanley,  *^No  man  is  a  better 
off^baaddelwter  than  the  noble  lord, 
bat  olF-band  debaters  are  apt  to  say 
whatever  comes  in  their  heads  on  me 
npxiT  of  the  moment,  without  stopping 
to  consider  whether  it  is  strictly  the 
iKt.**  Had  the  noble  ex-secretary 
been  engaged  in  painting  his  own 
pMrtraKlo^eiki  of  Lord  Stanley's,  he 


could  not  more  succcssAilly  have  hit 
on  a  leading  trait.  It  is  chiefly  on 
this  ver^  aecount  that  Lord  Pal- 
merston u  so  usefU  to  his  part^  as  a 
debater.   A  more  th<m>ughly  sincere 

g^litieian  would  be  more  oautioup. 
e  would  have  more  reverence  for 
truth,  more  respect  fbr  political  cha- 
racter. Resting  his  fiiith  on  princi- 
ples, he  would  be  more  chary  of 
trifling  with  the  facts  on  which  they 
are  founded.  But  Lord  Palmerston 
is  a  debater,  not  a  statesman.  He  is 
a  first-rate  gladiator  in  the  great 
political  arena,  and  usually  a  suc- 
cessftil  one;  but,  gladiator-like,  he 
inouires  little  whether  the  cause  he 
fignts  in  be  the  cause  of  truth,  beiuff 
only  anxious  to  shew  his  own  skill 
and  overcome  his  rival.  The  dex- 
terity with  which  he  fences  at  the 
case  opposed  to  him,  touching  its 
vulnerable  points  with  his  sarcastic 
venom,  or  triumphing  in  the  power 
with  which  he  can  make  a  fisint  of 
argument  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
of  a  real  home-thrust,  is  only  equalled 
by  his  corresponding  watchfulness 
and  agility  in  parrying  the  thrusts  of 
an  opponent,  guarding  himself  ftom 
his  attack,  or  slcipping  about  to  avoid 
being  hit.  In  these  qualities.  Sir 
James  Graham  approaches  the  near- 
est to  him.  But  Xrord  Palmerston, 
besides  all  these  practised  arts,  has 
also  great  plausibility,  can  work  him- 
self up  admirably  to  a  sham  enthu- 
siasm for  liberal  principles  (just  as 
Sir  James  used,  in  former  days,  to 
give  a  high  colouring  to  his  Con- 
servatism), and  can  do  it  so  well  that 
it  really  requires  considerable  expe- 
rience and  observation  to  enable  one 
to  detect  the  difference  between  his 
clever  imitation  and  the  reality.  He 
is  almost  unsurpassed  in  the  art  with 
which  he  can  manage  an  argument 
with  a  show  of  fairness  and  reason, 
while  only  carrying  it  and  his  ad- 
mirers far  enough  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  party  m  the  debate.  He 
sridom  cmnmits  himself  so  fkr  as  to 
be  laid  open  to  even  the  most  prao- 
tiled  debaters.  They  may  ridicule 
him  upon  his  excessive  ofllcial  vanity 
and  imperviousness  to  criticism  on 
that  score,  but  they  can  hardly  dis- 
cover a  flaw  in  the  particular  case 
which  it  suits  him  for  the  time  being 
to  make  out.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
possesses  himself  considerable  power 
o{  ridicule?  and  of  fe^bJCWf^te 
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argument  of  an  opponent  either  un- 
answerable, or  that  it  could  only  be 
answered  hy  alliance  with  some  prin- 
ciple that  might  be  turned  against 
hunself,  he  is  a  great  adept  at  getting 
rid  of  it  by  a  side-wind  of  absurd 
idlusion.  He  yery  well  understands 
the  temper  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  especially  of  his  own  party. 
He  knows  exactly  what  will  win  a 
cheer  and  what  ought  to  be  avoided 
as  calculated  to  provoke  laughter  in 
an  assembly  where  appreciation  of 
what  is  elevated  in  sentiment  is  by  no 
means  common.  He  is  good  at  par- 
liamentary clap- traps,  and  an  in- 
valuable coadiutor  in  the  leadership 
of  a  partv,  which,  for  want  of  some 
common  bond  of  cohesion,  and  dis- 
tracted as  the  Whig-Radical  party 
was  by  conflicting  opinion  and  in- 
terest, required  to  be  kept  in  good- 
humour  by  the  meaningless  yet  in- 
spiriting generalities  of  Liberalism. 
Of  the  sort  of  quasi-philosophical 
language — ^the  slang  of  undefined  but 
developing  democracy — ^which  pleases 
the  crude,  unformed  minds  of  those 
who  are  self-chosen  to  decide  on 
public  affairs,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
trained  statesmen  and  practised  poli- 
ticians. Lord  Falmerston  is  a  master. 
He  is  clever  at  setting  traps  for  such 
vain  and  voluntary  dupes.  Vague 
and  vapid  ffeneralities  b^me,  under 
the  magical  influence  of  his  congenial 
iutelle<^  high-sounding  and  inspiring 
principles.  His  process  of  develope- 
ment,  unlike  that  ascribed  to  the 
material  world  bv  a  recent  theorist, 
stops  short  at  the  nebulous  stage. 
To  resolve  these  seductive  immate- 
rialities into  their  elements,  so  that 
they  might  form  more  natural  com- 
binations—to allow  the  misty  mass 
to  become  concrete — to  let  relaxed 
Whig^m  consolidate  itself  into 
Chartism,  or  even  into  more  con- 
genial and  more  despised  Radicalism, 
would  be  most  inconvenient  and  dis- 
agreeable to  one  who,  like  Lord  Fal- 
merston, is  a  thorough  aristocrat  in 
all  his  real,  self-confessed  thmifrhtu 


serves  much.  A  tup^dal  ^kmee 
is  sufficient  to  decide  nim  on  hu  line 
of  conduct,  because  the  pcKnilar  feel- 
ing of  the  hour  is  what  he  seeks  to 
captivate.  He  is  clever  in  the  uiUi- 
metic  of  party.  He  counts  heads, 
and  with  the  increase  of  numbers 
correspond  his  swelling  periods.  T\m 
sort  of  time-serving  policpr  is  jhA 
usually  favourable  to  political  fore- 
sight, nor  would  any  one  be  disposed 
to  accord  that  quality  in  any  re- 
markable degree  to  Lord  Falmerston. 

Yet  we  are  going  to  exhilnt  the 
noble  lord  in  the  character  of  a  pro- 
phet. We  would  much  rather  at- 
tribute to  his  sagacity  what  we  are, 
however,  compelled  to  ascribe  to 
some  unlucky  accident,  —  the  tact 
that  he  foretold  not  only  the  firee- 
trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  but 
also  the  period  of  its  adoption. 
Speaking  m  September  1841,  Lord 
Falmerston  said,  "  The  riffht  honour- 
able baronet  had  said  that  he  was 
not  prepared  to  declare  that  he  would 
never  propose  a  change  in  the  Corn- 
laws  ;  but  he  certainly  should  not  do 
so  unless  at  the  head  of  an  united 
cabinet  Why,  looking  at  the  per- 
sons who  form  his  admmistration,  ke 
must  wait  something^  near  Jive  years 
before  he  can  do  it.*"  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence,  that  in  fowr 
years  and  eu^ht  momths  from  the  date 
of  this  precBction,  Sir  Robert  Feel 
introduced  his  measure  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn-laws.  So  well  did  the 
Whigs  understand  their  man. 

To  securing  success  as  a  debater. 
Lord  Falmerston  sacrifices  the  hope 
of  becoming  a  first-rate  orator.  It 
is  the  provmce  of  the  orator,  while 
he  is  appealing  to  the  passions  or 
developmg  the  policy  of  the  hour, 
also  to  shape  and  polish  his  discourse 
and  to  interweave  in  it  what  will 
render  it  interesting  for  all  time. 
Such  qualities  and  such  objects  are 
not  to  be  distinguished  in  the  ex- 
cellent party  speeches  of  Lord  Fal- 
merston.   They  are  made  for  the 
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^  context  There  are  no  maxims 
or  aphorisms,  nor  any  poetical  illns- 
tratbns  or  passages  of  declamatory 
Tehemence ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  language  is  choice,  the  style  pure 
and  simple,  the  construction  of  the 
sentences  correct,  even  elegant,  and 
the  seneral  arrangement  of  the  topics 
skilml  in  the  extreme.  The  speeches 
seem  not  to  be  prepared  with  art, 
yet  they  are  artful  m  the  extreme ; 
and  there  is  a  general  hannony  in 
the  effect,  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  spontaneous  outpounng  in 
aigoment  of  a  highly  cultivated 
and  well-r^;ulated  mind.  And  al- 
though, as  has  been  said,  he  is 
chargeable  with  inordinate  garru- 
lity on  the  subject  of  his  foreign 
administration,  yet  you  will  some- 
times find  him  speaking  on  topics 
personal  to  himself  in  a  high  and 
goitlemanly  tone,  quite  unaifected, 
and  which  is  extremely  inipressive. 
It  is  because  his  party  speeches  are  a 
sort  of  serious  pastime  that  he  can 
at  will  throw  aside  all  party  feeling, 
and  speak  in  a  manly  and  elevated 
tooe  on  great  public  questions.  One 
of  his  amusinff  peculiarities  is  to 
identifjr  himseu  with  his  party  in 
all  their  great  proceedings.  "  We  *' 
acceded  to  power;  "We"  brought 
in  such  a  measure ;  "  We"  felt  uiis 
or  that;  a  sort  of"  I-and-my-kine" 
style,  which,  in  the  somewhat  self- 
imnortant  tones  of  the  noble  lord, 
ana  associated  with  his  reputation 
for  dictatorship  in  his  own  official 
department,  sometimes  borders  on  the 
ludicrous. 

However  much  Lord  Palmerston 
may  fall  into  the  sham-patriotic  vein 
in  liis  usual  party  speeches,  there  is 
one  subject  on  whidi,  as  we  have 
said,  he  is  inconveniently  in  earnest. 
Touch  his  foreign  policy,  and  on  the 
instant  his  soul  is  in  arms.  Nay,  he 
does  not  wait  till  it  is  touched,  aspen- 
like though  his  vanity  be  on  that 
theme.  §o  intimately  possessed  is 
he  of  the  absolute  excellence  of  his 
foreign  administration,  and  of  its  im- 
portance to  mankind,  that  he  is  un- 
ceasingly, and  without  being  asked, 
expounding  and  explaining  it.  He 
defends  himself  spontaneously,  with- 
out having  been  attacked;  and  he 
never  defends  himself  without  gra- 
tuitously attacking  some  one  else. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  once  charged  hun, 
in  weU-sugared  parliamentary  phrase, 


with  assurance.  The  im  putation  was 
well  aimed ;  every  one  instantly  re- 
sponded to  it ;  for,  indeed,  tlie  noble 
lord  has  no  unnecessary  modestj'  in 
speaking  of  himself  or  his  services. 
He  is  assiduous,  and  altogether  unre- 
strained by  delicacy,  in  trumpeting 
his  own  exploits  as  foreign  minister. 
All  the  wars  he  didn't  and  all  the 
wars  he  did  bring  about;  all  his 
dexterous  manoeuvres  by  which, 
while  proclaiming  peace,  he  was 
countenancing  a  kina  of  war  in  dis- 
g|uise ;  these  nave  been  paraded  ses- 
sion after  session,  upon  all  imaginable 
pretexts,  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, till  Lord  Palmerston's  perti- 
nacity has  become  proverbial.  His 
armmr  propre^  in  fact,  on  the  subject 
of  his  roreign  policy  almost  takes  the 
shape  of  a  mania.  His  constant  re- 
ferences to  it,  and  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  trespassed  on  the  patience  of 
the  house,  have  detracted,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  from  the  influence 
which  his  undeniable  talents  as  a 
speaker,  and  even  his  admitted  abili- 
ties as  a  foreign  minister,  have  long 
since  entitled  him  to  and  secured  for 
him.  He  is  so  easily  excited  on  this 
topic,  that  whatever  subject  he  may 
be  talking  on,  however  much  his 
speech  may  necessarily  be  confined 
to  subjects  of  a  domestic  nature,  his 
mind  seems,  by  a  natural  affinity,  to 
glide  into  the  one  great  theme  wnich 
occupies  his  thoughts.  At  a  guess, 
it  might  be  hazarded  that,  taking  the 
average  of  his  speeches  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  four-fiflhs 
of  them,  at  least,  have  consisted  of 
self-praise,  or  self-defence,  in  con- 
nexion with  his  foreign  policy. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  Lord  Palmerston  is,  therefore, 
held  in  any  contempt  by  the  house. 
Quite  the  reverse.  They  may  think 
that  he  shews  a  want  of  taste  and 
tact  in  thus  yielding  so  constantly  to 
the  ruling  ii&uence  of  his  mind ;  but 
they  are  not  the  less  prepared  to 
award  him  the  full  amount  of  praise, 
and,  what  he  more  values,  of  atten- 
tive listening,  to  which  his  position, 
whether  officifdlv  or  legislatorially, 
entitles  him.  Ihey  are  willing  to 
admit  that,  as  the  foreign  minister  of 
England,  he  has  shewn  himself  ani- 
mated by  something  of  the  spirit 
of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham,  in  his 
magnanimous  determination  to  up- 


peace-at-any-j>rice  iMirty,  pursue  a 
war-at-any-price  policy.  It  was  his 
duty,  as  well  as  his  ardent  desire,  to 
make  the  English  name  respected 
throughout  the  world.  He  took  a 
high  tone  with  foreign  nations ;  and 
they  felt  that,  while  Lord  Palmerston 
was  at  the  h^  of  our  foreign  affairs, 
they  could  not  insult  us  with  im- 
punity. The  House  of  Commons 
were  fully  aware  of  these  things,  and 
were  disposed  to  respect  him  accord- 
ingly ;  but  while  listening  to  his  per- 
petual explanations  and  justifioations, 
they  could  not  help  feeling  that  a 
minister  who  was  thus  paltering  be- 
tween peace  and  war  was  very  hkely 
to  illustrate  the  old  adage,  concerning 
the  ultimate  &te  of  him  who  tries  to 
sit  on  two  stools.  They  saw  that  his 
manly  policy,  instead  of  shewing 
itself  in  quiet  dignity,  was  detracted 
from  by  a  restless  spirit  of  intermed^ 
dling,  a  habit  of  provoking  the  ir- 
ritability of  foreign  nations,  as  if  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  shewing  our 
strength  to  oisr^gard  it.  An  opponent 
characterised  his  proeeedin|(s  by  the 
terms,  restless  activity  and  mcessant 
meddling."  Lord  FalmerBton  seems 
conscious  that  such  is  the  opinion 
entertained  of  his  conduct ;  for  he  has 
himself  quoted  the  terms  and  depre- 
cated such  an  application  of  them. 

But  the  verdict  seems  to  have  been 
pronounced  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, that  the  foreign  policy  of  Lord 
Palmerston  has  been  more  spirited, 
vigorous,  expert,  than  pditic,  dig- 
nified, or  wise.  It  is  confea9ed  that 
he  has  enlarged  views,  which,  per- 
haps, he  has  scarcdy  had  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  developing;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  appears  to  be  felt  thi^ 


views  acted  as  so  many  obstruetioiu. 
He  was  for  univcnol  peace  and 
free  commercial  intercourse,  but  hi 
thought  to  obtain  them  by  bellioo* 
demonstrations.  He  had  Peace  in 
his  mouth,  but  War  in  hm  lighl 
hand. 

Out-of-doors,  Lord  PalmerBtoo  n 
very  much  misunderstood.    Tbe  po« 
pular  id^  o{  him  represents  bim  as 
an  antiquated  dandy.   He  ia  really 
nothmff  of  the  sort,  but  a  man  of 
unusuu  vigour,  both  of  mind  and 
body,  upon  whom  time  has  made  leas 
impression  than  usuaL   He  is  not 
more  particular  in  his  dress  tban  are 
most  men  of  his  station  in  society  ; 
and  if  he  be  charged  with  aacrificing 
to  the  Graces,  all  we  can  si^  on  the 
sul\)sct  is,  that  we  could  point  out  a 
hundred  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  of  all  ages,  who  are  more 
open  to  ridicule  on  this  score  than 
Lord  Palmerstmi.  Any  preteBoeo 
he  may  have  is,  in  fact,  not  personal 
but  mentaL    His  bearing  is  eoai- 
nently  that  of  tbe  gentleman,  quiet 
and  unassuming,  but  manly.  As 
a  speaker,  his  physical  powers  are 
scarcely  e^ual  to  what  his  mind 
prompts  him  to  achieve.   There  Is  a 
kind  oi  flided  air  which  ymi  cannot 
help  observing ;  but  this  im|HreHioa 
may,  after  all,  only  arise  from  a  coa- 
stitutional  languor  of  maaaer,  and 
from  the  pecmiar  intooatioa  of  his 
voice,  which  has  a  hoUow  and  fluty 
sound.   With  all  his  talents  as  a  de- 
bater, he  wants  that  special  combina- 
f  ion  of  pertonal  dignity  with  popular 
qualities,  which  akme  could  qualify 
him  to  be  the  sole  leader  of  his  party, 
should  any  cause  briitt  about  tae 
seooBskm  ca  Lord  John  BumU. 
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TIIK  VILLAO£  OF  LOUETTE,  AND  THE  HEW  SETTLEMENT  OF 
VALE  CAETIEH. 

THE  TILLAGE  OF  LOESTTE. 


The  Indian  yflla^  of  Lorette^  in- 
Iiabtted  by  Uie  femsins  of  the  Hnron 
tribe  (one  of  the  •'fire  natiom^  to 
oftenidlnded to  In  AmerieaB hiftoty), 
ii  rituftCed  on  the  little  river  St. 
Charles,  at  a  distance  of  tc»i  miles 
from  Qnebee,  snd  forms  a  sort  of 
lioider-poBt,  the  fertile  and  eultirated 
Tall^  of  the  St.  Charles  Ijhig  hi 
irant,  whOe  tiie  hhA  phie-ibrest, 
eorerii^  an  apparently  interminable 
tmct  of  undrdathig  hills  (Ibr  they 
wrerfy  deserve  the  name  of  monn* 
tains,  with  which  they  are  often 
honoured)  stretdies  out  from  Hs  back 
to  the  northvrard. 

The  entrance  to  Lorette  from 
Qaebec  is  made  over  a  little  wooden 
bridge,  of  a  sufficient  width  to  admit 
of  a  narrow  Canadian  market'Cart 
uid  a  foot-passenger  passing  eaeh 
other  m  safety.   To  the  right  of  the 
hridge  the  river  may  be  seen  broken 
into  rs{>id8  by  the  rocks  which  pro- 
ject in  jflned  points  in  every  dfrec- 
ti<m,  wnilethe  vrater  Aams  and  bub- 
Ues  around  them;  on  the  left  it 
tmnbles  in  a  beantlfhl  caseade,  to  ob- 
tMn  a  view  of  which  it  is  necessary 
to  pass  through  a  part  of  the  village, 
and  descend  the  bank  of  the  river 
ipat  below  the  fall,  which  rushes  ob- 
"!n«ly  over  a  bed  of  rock,  the  water 
wrwards  passing  in  a  narrow  chan* 
nd  between  steep  and  busby  banks, 
M»d  mnntng  so  tumultuonsly  that  it 
aproirs  an  absolute  mass  of  foam. 

best  view  of  the  IWl  is  to  be 
Stained  about  half  way  down  the 
™k,  which  is  upwards  of  a  hundred 
yanis  hirii ;  but  the  spray,  riling  in 
^cbud  from  the  cascade,  renders  the 
^^•cent  80  slippery  as  to  reqube  great 


my  first  iaquiries,  and  here  that  I 
saw  the  first  Indian  I  ever  encoun- 
tered. He  was  a  yo«ng  hunter, 
searoely  more,  I  should  fancy,  than 
sixteen  years  of  age,  finely  made,  and 
but  for  the  half  coppery  tinge  of  his 
dark  skin,  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged handsome  in  any  coun- 
.  He  leaned  in  the  entrance  of 
log-hut  with  the  half-lazy,  half- 
graceml  ease  of  his  people ;  one  leg 
at  the  half  bend,  the  head  slightly 
inclined  forward,  as  he  listened  to 
and  answered  my  onestions,  whilst, 
with  the  rough  blanket  coat  hanging 
about  his  shoulders  in  all  the  ele- 

Snce  ascribed  to  the  loose  robe  of 
e  Asiatic,  he  might  have  stood  for 
the  picture  of  the  savage.** 

Tne  house  I  found  him  at  I  have 
particularly  noticed  here  on  account 
of  its  romantic  situation ;  the  others 
are  not  worthy  of  mention,  being 
like  the  rougher  sort  of  Canadian 
fkrm-houses,  having  attached  to  them 
small  patches  of  com  and  plots  of 
ffround  containing  potatoes,  planted 
m  laay  beds,**  whien  are  broad  bar- 
rows of  earth  thrown  up,  with 
trenches  between,  similar  to  those 
prepared  tat  asparagus  in  England. 

The  chiefs  nouse  is  on  the  right 
hand  soon  after  entering  the  village. 
It  is  Uke  a  Canadian  farm'^house  of 
the  better  sort  (that  is  to  say,  a 
wooden  building  of  commodious  sixe, 
variously  coloured,  with  a  pnrfhsion 
of  long  glass-windows),  and  at  the 
time  I  saw  it  was  occupied  by  an  In- 
dian woman,  lively  and  eommimica- 
tive  for  her  nation,  with,  not  to  say 
the  most  beauttfol  "  papouse**  (In*^ 
dian  baby),  but  the  most  beautiful 
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children  as  the  squaws),  the  father  en- 
tered, and  lo !  he  vras  one  of  the 
purest  Indians  in  the  villaffe. 

The  Indians  have  seldom  large 
families.  The  conjugal  passions  (if 
we  may  so  speak),  such  as  love  for 
their  wives,  &C.,  are  by  no  means 
po¥rerfbl;  indeed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  jealousy  and  anj^er,  which  at 
moments  break  out  with  the  more 
violence  from  their  ordinary  state  of 
quiescence,  these  people  appear  al- 
most passionless,  and,  strange  as  the 
assertion  may  sound,  nature  appears 
to  have  placed  barriers  a^nst  the 
increase  of  their  race,  as  if  she  in- 
tended that  the  forest  should  fall  and 
the  Indian  with  it. 

An  anecdote  I  know  to  be  authen- 
tic occurs  to  my  recollection  as  I 
speak  of  these  traits  of  Indian  cha- 
racter. 

About  fifteen  years  ago.  Colonel 

G  ^  of  Montreal,  in  crossing  the 

bridge  of  Lorette  was  attack^  by 
five  Indians,  who  (instigated  by  jea- 
lousies) had  lain  in  wait  for  him. 
They  rushed  at  once  upon  the  object 
of  their  revenge,  intending  to  throw 
him  over  Uie  bridge  and  into  the 
rapids  below ;  but,  bSng  an  extremely 
powerful  man,  he  succeeded  in  beat- 
ing them  off  bare-handed,  and  escaped 
after  a  desperate  struggle. 

The  circumstance  will  appear  less 
surprising  when  it  is  remembered 
that  the  Indians  are  so  little  an 
athletic  race  that  the  Canadians  them- 
selves, by  no  means  so  robust  as  Eng- 
lishmen, are  apt  to  boast  that  one 
of  their  men  will  fight  three  Indians. 
The  latter,  indeed,  are  genendly  more 
the  size  and  make  of  Uie  Bengalees, 
and  though  capable  of  enduring  ereat 
ftti^e,  are  endowed  with  but  uttle 
IxMlilv  strength,  and  appear  utterly 
unable  to  lalwur,  as  well  as  indis- 
posed to  do  so. 

For  the  Indian  women,  many  of 
them  are  decidedly  pretty,  though 
they  require  to  be  taken  at  an  ad- 
vantage— rigged  out  in  their  Sunday 
best,  with  deEm  blankets  by  way  of 
shawls,  coarse  blue  cloth  short  gowns, 
and  l^mn^  of  the  same  material, 
trimm^with  yellow  silk,  mocassins 
ornamented  with  beads,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  with  their  jet-black 
hair  (of  which,  bein^  very  good,  they 
appear  somewhat  vain)  neatly  parted 
in  the  middle  of  the  hasid.  llie  time, 
however,  to  see  the  "  squaws**  va,  thw 


qf  Lorette.  [Mardi, 

glorv  is  just  after  mass  (for  they  are 
all  Koman  Catholics)  when  they  re- 
main assembled  for  a  short  time  in 
front  of  their  church,  previous  to 
dispersing  to  theur  different  habita- 
tkms.  Tney  are  small,  neatly  made 
women,  with  uncommonly  liule 
hands  and  feet,  and  would  be  grace- 
ful were  it  not  for  the  peculiar  form 
of  the  latter,  which  turn  in  as  much 
as-  those  of  a  soldier  on  drill  turn 
outward.  This  conformation  of  the 
foot  is  more  peculiar  because  no  de- 
fect can  be  observed  in  the  bone ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  ankle  is  small,  the 
joints  appear  well  set,  and  indeed  idl 
the  parts  in  proportion;  but  the 
muscles  of  the  1^  are  twisted  in  the 
direction  of  the  foot.  This  defea 
unfortunately  spoils  their  walk,  which 
would  otherwise  be  graceful,  as  their 
short  springy  step,  with  the  hed  just 
sufiiciently  raisea  not  to  expose  too 
much  of  the  sole  of  the  foot,  would 
be  considered  highly  becoming,  were 
the  feet  turned,  according  to  our  no- 
tions of  beauty. 

The  Indian  trot,**  which  has  so 
often  been  remarked  upon,  was,  as 
near  as  I  could  estimate,  a  pace  of 
about  six  mills  and  a  half  to  the 
hour.  In  this  trot  the  Indian  makes 
a  sort  of  half  lurch  from  the  hips, 
swinging  his  body  from  aide  to  side, . 
the  step  at  the  same  time  being  short 
and  quick.  I  have  observed  when  I 
have  been  in  the  north  of  France 
the  march  (for  it  can  hardly  be  called 
a  walk)  of  the  Norman  peasants,  a 
race  renowned  for  their  pedestrian 
powers ;  but  in  them  the  step  is  long 
and  regular,  and  they  carry  their 
bodies  nrm  and  erect.  The  Indian 
trot,  however,  would  certainly  dis- 
tance thein,  whilst  the  iq>pearance  of 
a  party  of  Indians,  their  curious 
swinging  walk,  the  mingling  of  straw 
and  felt  hats,  long  guns,  l^t 
hatchets,  and  long  sheath  knives 
stuck  in  leather  belts,  bound  round 
red  shirts,  with  blanket  and  cloth 
coats,  and  their  blue  l^^gings  with 
yellow  mocassins,  is  certainly  very 
striking;  and  their  dight,  nimble, 
well-proportioned  forms,  which  seem 
to  be  framed  by  nature  upon  Uie 
model  of  the  beasts  of  prey ;  their 
dark,  half  copper-colourei  complex- 
ion, slightiv  prominent  cheek-bones, 
and  strongly  marked  features,  are  no 
lesspicturesque  than  their  dress. 

Th^  Iivlifuis  are.siddom  iail ;  the 
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few  whom  I  observed  to  be  above  the 
iiBoal  stature  of  ordmary  men  ap- 
peared thin  and  gaunt,  as  if  they  had 
outgrown  their  strength.  They  are 
all  Boman  Catholics,  and  have  a 
good  church  in  the  centre  of  their 
village.  They  speak  the  same  sort  of 
French,  or  rather  pataisy  as  the  Ca- 
nadians, except  when  talking  to  each 
other,  and  then  they  make  use  of 
their  own  language,  which  in'  the 
mouths  of  the  women  (who  have 
usually  pretty  voices)  sounds  soft 
and  musical.  The  men,  however, 
have  a  harsh,  growling  mode  of  speak- 
ing, which,  it  seems  to  me,  they  culti- 
vate from  a  notion  that  it  is  manly, 
though  they  are  generally  taciturn, 
seldom  speaking  but  in  monosylla- 
bles, and  then  only  when  spoken  to. 

For  the  honour  of  the  Indian,  I 
must  say  that  his  name  never  figures 
in  the  gaol  register  or  the  kalendar 
of  crime,  circumstances  like  that  of 

Colonel  Gr  being  very  rare ;  nor 

is  he  ever  ashamed  of  his  race ;  un- 
like the  black,  who  detests  the  name 
of  negro  and  is  pleased  to  be  ad- 
dressed as  a  mulatto,  even  should  it 
cast  a  slur  upon  his  parents.  The 
Indiui,  on  the  contrary,  being  asked 
what  he  is,  will  growl  forth  the 
word  ^'Indien,'"  as  if  indignant  at 
bdng  mistaken,  and  boasts  of  pure 
Indian  blood,  though  only  of  a  naif 
breed.  To  the  white  man  in  dis- 
tress, whether  poor  or  rich,  he  is  hos- 
pitable and  obliging.  And  now,  with 
one  partmg  trait  of  the  Indian's 
loyalty,  I  leave  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  *^pale  faces,"  who  may  glance 
over  tnis  description  of  a  short  ac- 
quaintance with  nim. 


During  the  rebellion  a  party  a£ 
Canadians,  being  desirous  of  seducing 
the  Delawares  to  their  cause,  crossed 
over  (armed  and  organised)  to  the 
Island  of  Cocknewaga,  belonging  to 
those  Indians  situated  between  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  Ottawa,  not 
far  from  Montreal ;  and  commenced 
their  operations  on  a  Sunday,  just 
after  mass,  when  the  Indians  (ac« 
cording  to  the  custom  I  before  men- 
tioned) were  assembled  in  the  open 
space  in  front  of  their  church,  with 
their  women  and  children  about 
them,  and  of  course  without  arms. 
The  leader  of  the  rebels  explained 
the  intention  of  their  visit  in  a  long 
harangue,  to  which  the  Indian  chief 
gave  not  the  slightest  reply,  but  lis- 
tened, as  they  are  in  tne  habit  of 
doing,  in  dead  silence.  As  the  ora- 
tion proceeded,  the  Delawares  kept 
mingling  in  closely  with  the  Cana- 
dians, until  each  man  had  an  Indian 
by  his  side ;  and  then  the  chief  wait- 
ing only  the  conclusion  of  the  rebeFs 
speech,  quietly  tripped  up  his  heels, 
and  wrested  ms  gun  from  his  hand, — 
his  example  being  instantly  followed 
by  his  people.  In  a  moment  of  time, 
the  Canadians  lay  upon  the  ground 
disarmed  and  prisoners ;  for  so  com- 
pletely had  they  been  surrounded, 
and  so  sudden  had  been  the  onset, 
that  not  a  man  could  move  an  arm 
to  his  musket,  or  get  an  instant  for 
defence.  A  few  hours  idler  this  thev 
were  on  their  march  to  Montreal, 
where,  unii\iured,  the  rebels  were 
delivered  up  to  the  authorities,  bv 
an  escort  of  armed  Indians,  painted, 
and  in  their  war- dress. 
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The  Irish  out-settlement  of  Vale 
Gartier  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the 
low,  wooded  mountains  to  the  north 
of  Quebec,  from  which  it  is  distant 
about  fifteen  miles, — ^ten  miles  of  the 
way  bdnff  through  the  level  country 
near  Quebec,  calkd  the  Valley  of  the 
St.  Charles.  After  crossing  this  valley 
there  is  a  somewhat  abrupt  ascent, 
and  on  attaining  the  summit  of  the 
high  land  above  the  valley,  the  dis- 
tance to  the  settlement  is  about  five 
miles,  lying  entirely  through  a  dense 
pine -forest,  and  over  a  corduroy 
r^,**  which  is  a  path  made  through 


the  forest,  by  felling  a  line  of  trees, 
and  covering  the  trunks  with  earth. 

Vale  Cartier  is  the  &rthest  settle- 
ment north  of  Quebec;  beyond  it, 
the  whole  country  (if  this  word  can 
be  used  to  descnbe  such  a  hideous 
waste)  is  a  mere  desert,  up  to  the 
posts  of  the  fur  company,  in  the  ex- 
treme north  of  America.  I  did  not 
reach  the  settlement  until  nearly  eight 
o'dock  in  the  evening,  having  been 
accidentally  sent,  by  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  those  to  whom  I  made 
my  inquiries,  five  mUes  out  of  my 
road,  which  had  also  th^i^disadvantage 
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<)f  compelHng  me  totnrn  bmneward 
before  I  bad  taken  as  ftill  a  snnrey 
of  the  place  as  I  had  wished  to  have 
done.  Sttch  as  it  was,  however,  I 
fbimd  much  in  it  that  was  new  to  an 
English  cnre,  and  which  may  be  the 
same  to  others  as  to  myself. 

At  the  outskirts  of  the  Vale,  there 
waa  still  left  standing  the  remnant 
of  a  •*  shanty,"  one  of  those  hastily 
raised  huts  the  emigrant  constructs 
on  his  first  arrival  at  a  new  settle- 
ment. It  was  the  only  one  remain- 
ing; the  others,  probably,  as  their 
place  became  better  supplied,  having 
been  used  for  firewood  or  other  pur- 
poses, to  save  the  time  required  for 
"  cutting  down.**  That  in  question 
was  a  small  square  building,  formed 
of  rough  slabs  of  deal,  roofed  in  with 
the  same  material,  and  after  the  same 
manner.  It  was  divided  into  two 
compartments ;  in  one  of  which  was 
a  rude  fire-place,  consisting  of  a  large 
hearth-stone,  a  quantity  of  earth 
banked  up  by  way  of  a  back  to  the 
fire,  three  barrels  (with  their  tops 
and  bottoms  knockea  out)  lashed  to- 
gether, for  a  chimney,  ana  a  hole  cut 
m  the  roofing  for  the  smoke  to 
escape  by. 

The  generality  of  the  houses  form- 
ing the  new  settlement,  were,  at  the 
time  I  saw  them,  large  and  comfort- 
aMe,  well  built  of  wood,  and  equal 
to  almost  any  £n|;lish  farm-hoii9e. 
Each  house  contamed  a  good- sized 
room,  having  low  windows,  which 
was  commodK>us  and  neatly  furnish- 
ed, and  seemed  to  be  reserved  for 
the  "Granny"  of  the  family,  or  oc- 
casional state  visitor ;  as  I  invariably 
found  the  fi;eneral  mhabitants  sitting 
about  the  fire  in  the  kitchen, — a  low- 
roofed  wooden  building  apart  from 
the  house. 

The  settlement  itself  was  formed 
on  either  side  of  the  road,  and  ex- 


of  these  havhig  still  their  topmost 
branches  adhering  to  them,  bat,  of 
course,  dead  or  withered. 

In  many  places  there  were  tniiika 
of  fallen  trws,  so  completely  rottod, 
that  I  have  passed  my  waUnng-^^ 
through  them  from  side  to  side ;  and 
these,  though  reduced  to  a  mere 
pulp,  retaiiMed  their  form,  owing 
their  early  decay,  I  conclude,  to  ikt 
sudden  change  that  takes  place  at 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  when  they 
become  saturated  throughout;  the 
effect  of  this  being  so  powerful,  that 
pine,  fur,  and  spruce,  are  reduced  to 
powder  in  less  than  four  years ;  the 
other  species  of  wood,  sudi  as  maple, 
and  those  of  similar  nature,  resist 
this  destructive  power  a  longer 
period,  often  for  ten  or  twelve  years. 

As  the  evening  drew  in,  my  atten- 
tion became  fixed  to  another  part  of 
the  wood  of  Vale  Cartier — ^tiiat  por- 
tion where  the  timber  was  still  mas* 
ing;  and  among  these  I  observed 
the  larfl;e  stump  of  a  tree  of  great 
size,  which  appeared  to  have  been 
previously  felled  by  the  axe  to  within 
two  feet  of  the  ground.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  surrounding  underwood 
hf^  fired  the  roots,  from  which  the 
earth  had  fallen  away  through  the 
intensity  of  the  heat;  so  that  the 
lower  part  of  the  stump  being  of  un- 
usual circumference,  was  seen  burn- 
ing, while  the  upper  part  continued 
whole  and  sound;  and  the  trunk, 
with  the  fire  issuinpp  fh)m  among  its 
roots,  and  shewing  itself  to  be  creep- 
ing stealthily  about  its  different  cre- 
vices, glowed  in  the  dusk,  like  the 
lower  smouldering  coals  of  a  furnace ; 
whilst  the  sinking  of  the  sun,  which 
had  been  gradually  disappearing, 
gave  to  the  scene  an  air  at  once  so 
peculiar,  and  so  picturesque,  that, 
though  plainly  warned  to  deport,  I 
still  Buttered  about  the  spot. 
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were  not  awnring  cireutnitanoes, 
though  I  had  nothing  to  fear,  be- 
yond the  pooibility  of  being  taken 
lor  an  ^"'habUan''  (a  French  Cana- 
dian), between  whom  and  the  Irish 
Mttlers,  there  exists  a  running  ac- 
count 0^  incivilities,  which  often  ex- 
tends to  actual  and  unlawful  deeds 
cS  revenge.  My  previouf  fore- 
knowledge that  fire-arms  in  the 
hands  of  strangers  who  visit  the  set- 
tlement, was  a  thing  distastefid  to  the 
Irish  blood,  will  account  for  my  de- 
fenceless state. 

As  the  sound  advanced,  the  rat- 
tling of  eart- wheels,  many  and  loud, 
decided  my  movements — and  it  b 
well  they  ud  so— for  I  had  no  sooner 
serambl^  up  a  ridge  by  the  narrow 
road-side,  to  escape  being  run  down, 
when  four  carts  drawn  by  small 
hones,  and  filled  with  Vale  Cartier 
boys,"  five  or  six  in  each,  came  rat- 
Uing  over  the  "corduroy**  at  full 
spera,  shewing  a  noble  disregard  of 
the  pledge  every  soul  in  the  Vale 
had  taken,  by  proving  themselves  to 
be  what  seamen  call  "three  sheets  in 
the  wind one  and  all  shouting  forth 
the  ^orus  of  a  well-known  Irish 
•ong,  accompanying  the  perform- 
ance by  tattooing  each  with  his  feet 
lEpoB  the  foot- board,  at  the  same 
time  flourishing  a  stick  with  the 
rif^t  hand,  as  ne  balanced  himself 
wHh  the  left. 

They  would  have  passed  me  with- 
out notice,  for  the  safety  post  I  had 
chosen  served  me  for  two  purposes. 
But  I  have  a  lurking  fimdness  £o(r 
the  Irish,  meet  them  where  I  may ; 
and  so  I  bade  them  a  fellow-travd- 
kr^s  "good  ni^tr  to  which  they, 
one  and  all,  heartily  responded  by  a 
friendlv  "good  night  t*ve,  sir,  good 
Bi^hi  1  ye,  as  they  rattled  forward, 
beuig  on  their  return  firom  the  mar^ 
ket  at  Quebec. 

I  now  redoubled  i^y  pace;  for, 
noiey  and  undesired  as  the  interrup- 
tion had  been,  it  was  preferable  to 
the  deep,  dead  stillness  that  followed 
the  hubbub,  as  the  last  sound  of  the 
wheels  died  away  in  the  distance,  and 
left  me  to  grope  onwards  as  I  best 
could.  But  I  was  not  doomed  to 
travel  lon^  in  this  state  of  lonely 
quietude,  lor  pr^ntly  the  roll  of 
tm  Quebec  nine  o*clook  gun  pealed 
through  the  air,  and  almost  m  the 
nme  instant  an  animal  of  a  light 
ioloiir,  kBg*leggedt  and  about  the 


heiffht  of  a  calf,  but  widi  a  sort  of 
eat-like  form,  emerged  from  the 
wood  upon  my  r^ht  hand,  cleared 
the  road  at  a  bound,  and  springing 
into  some  thick  underwood  on  the 
opposite  side,  disappeared.  It  was 
now  a  bright  star-hght  night,  so  that 
I  could  perceive  the  space  into  which 
the  animal  had  entered,  to  be  appa- 
rentlv  a  mece  of  ^  cleared  grounid,** 
which  had  been  abandoned,  and  was 
now  overffTown  with  low  bushes. 

I  had  been  warned,  by  a  previous 
rencontre  of  a  similar  nature  (and  of 
which  I  shall  speak  hereafter),  that 
to  be  in  such  company  unarmed  was 
not  a  situatkm  to  be  aedred ;  so  ap- 
prebrasive  of  an  immediate  attack,  I 
jumped  into  the  shade  of  the  trees  on 
my  right  hand,  and,  after  waiting  a 
due  length  <^  time  without  moving 
or  scarry  even  breathing,  I  ven- 
tured to  creep  cautiously  past  the 
spo^i  and  then  darted  off  at  the  top 
A  my  iq>eed,  whieh,  sooth  to  say,  a 
"  corduroy  "  road  is  not  the  best  en- 
eourager  of;  for  the  logs  of  wood 
beneath  the  earth,  and  which  the 
road  is  formed,  lie  often  in  ridges, 
compelling  the  pace  to  a  continual 
up-imd-down  trnd,  which  alike  tor- 
ments the  walker  and  the  runner, 
permitting  him  to  take  neUker  at  his 
ease,  for  he  finds  his  walk  must  be  a 
slow  run,  and  his  would-be  run  a 
dow  walk.  As  fiist  as  the  road 
would  let  me,  however,  I  ran  (m 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  a 
glimmering  light  in  the  distance 
serving  me  for  a  direction,  which  by 
the  time  I  readied  I  found  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  hut  of  an  "habitan.** 
I  knocked  for  admittance,  and,  the 
door  being  opened,  I  found  there  a 
dark-oomplexiooed  man  of  about 
forty,  seated  upon  a  chair  by  the 
bedside  (the  log-house  consistmg  of 
but  a  single  room).  His  cost  and 
HMmwniw  were  off,  and  he  was  pn- 
paring,  in  s^  phrase,  for  his  "  tura- 
m,**  whilst  the  only  other  inmate 
(the  wife)  busied  horself  in  putting 
the  place  in  order,  preparatory  to  the 
same  movement.  The  Canadian  rose 
£rom  his  seat  at  ray  entrance,  and 
watted,  with  their  customary  air  of 
politeness,  for  my  explanation.  I 
told  him  at  once  ca  the  wild  animal  I 
had  encountered,  and  inquhred  if  he 
knew  where  I  could  obtain  a  cart 
and  horse  by  which  I  could  be  ccm- 
veyed  to  the  ^z9f^C®g^e  ^ 
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had  addressed  hun  in  French,  and  in 
the  same  language,  plentifully  in- 
terlarded with  broken  English,  he 
gave  me  to  understand  that  for  the 
cart  and  horse  they  were  luxuries  I 
had  no  chance  of  procuring;  that 
the  beast  I  had  met  was,  by  my  de- 
scription, the  **  loup  cervier,  but 
that  I  need  be  under  no  alarm  so 
lonff  as  the  starliftht  remained  as 
bright  as  it  was;  for  though  there 
were  such,  as  well  as  bears,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  they  would 
not  prowl  out  unless  the  sky  became 
obscured,  in  which  case  dimger,  no 
doubt,  might  be  apprehended.  This 
was  poor  ccmifort,  but  I  had  at 
all  events  the  pleasure  of  listening  to 
his  description  of  the  loup  cervier 
whilst  I  remained  in  his  hut,  and  it 
agreed  so  exactly  with  what  I  had 
had  time  to  observe  of  the  animid 
that  had  just  passed  before  me,  that 
I  could  not  doubt  its  being  the  same. 
He  particularly  described  the  size  as 
that  of  a  calf,  to  which  I  had  com- 
pared it  in  my  own  mind ;  and  from 
what  I  gleanied  I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  loup  cervier, 
which  is  often  confounded  with  the 
wolvereene,  is  altogether  a  distinct 
animal. 

The  loup  cervier  of  the  French, 
by  its  Latin  name  lupus  oervarins,** 
commonly  called  the  l3mx,  is  de- 
scribed by  naturalists  as  being  in 
Europe  the  size  of  a  fox — ^in  Camida, 
that  of  a  wild  cat ;  the  Canadian 
animal  being  classed  by  them  as  the 

felix  cervarius'*  or  gmall  species  of 
lynx,  whereas  it  in  reality  is  the 
larger  of  the  two,  standing  higher 
than  the  wolf  itself.  Its  legs,  more- 
over, are  long  in  proportion  to  its 
body,  contnury  to  the  usual  supposi- 
tion that  the  lynx  is  a  short-l^g^ 
animal.  In  every  other  description 
given  of  it  by  Buffon  and  other 
naturalists,  it  is  a  very  active  crea- 
ture, moves  bv  bounds  and  leans. 
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in  the  first  syllable  of  their  names 
than  from  any  other  drcumstance, 
for  the  wolvereene  is  one  of  the 
most  formidable  animals  of  the  Ca- 
nadian portion  of  British  America, 
being  very  imperfectly  classed  and 
described  by  naturalists  under  the 
name  of  the  ^  gulo  arcticns.** 

By  what  I  could  gather  ooncem- 
ing  the  wolvereene  whilst  I  was  in 
the  province,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
creature  of  much  the  same  nature  as 
the  hyena,  prowling  by  night  in  the 
neighoourhood  of  towns  and  villages 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  any 
stray  animal  it  miffht  be  able  to 
o  verpbwer,  or,  in  feult  of  better  prey, 
to  gorffe  itself  upon  such  offiil  as  had 
been  Uirown  out  by  the  inhalntants 
to  rot. 

I  had  the  good  fortune,  while  in 
Quebec,  to  have  a  close  rencontre 
with  this  animal  myself.  The  honae 
at  which  I  was  staying  was  9ome 
distance  without  the  ^t^  and  had  a 
ffarden  attached  to  it,  portioned  off 
from  some  fields  which  lay  between 
the  house  and  a  cemetery  or  grave- 
yard without  the  town ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  dwellinff-plaoe  were  the 
residences  of  several  neighbours.  It 
had  been  many  times  observed  that  a 
dog  or  some  other  animal  was  in  the 
habit  of  laying  at  night  in  the  gar^ 
den,  the  grass  being  pressed  down  by 
its  weight,  and  footmarks  traced  upon 
the  garden  path.  These  were  de- 
scribed by  a  man,  who  had  been  much 
in  the  woods,  as  the  trail  of  a  wild 
beast;  and  the  animal  having  once 
or  twice  been  descried  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening,  I  was  warned  not  to 
stay  out  after  dark  as  I  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing. 

I  paid  little  attention,  however,  to 
the  matter,  thinking  it  probable  that 
the  animal  would,  after  all,  turn  out 
to  be  some  bitch  who,  on  a  former 
occasion,  might  have  been  deprived 
of  her  nilimrinir.  and  nnw  nmiflrht  tn 
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dog.  The  animal  was  of  a  dark 
colour,  and  something  bigger  than  a 
Newfoundland  dog  oflme  largest 
size,  enormous  in  the  bulk  of  the 
body,  with  a  thick  tail,  resembling 
the  brush  of  a  fox ;  short  legs,  the 
fore  ones  much  shorter  than  the  hind, 
and  apparently  bandy,  whilst  the 
front  quartan  bore  the  appearance  of 
great  muscular  stren^.  I  noted 
the  animal  well,  for  it  was  new  to 
me,  and  I  observed  that  its  hair  was 
short  and  fairy,  and  its  pace  awk- 
ward and  shuflung  like  that  ascribed 
to  the  hyena,  while  with  a  sly, 
draUdng  appearance  it  kept  its  head 
downwards  like  a  dog  on  the  scent, 
until  I  came  close  to  the  grave- 
yard, when  it  slackened  its  pace,  and 
and  shewed  a  decided  inclination  to 
turn  and«  attack  me ;  seeing  which  I 
had  recourse  to  my  switch  (a  piece 
of  whalebone  with  a  ball  of  lead  at 
the  end,  techniiddly  called  a  supple- 
jack This  I  whirled  quickly  and 
repeatedly  round  my  h€»d,  accom- 

gsnying  the  performance  with  a 
urrah !  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  awaken  the  neighbouring 
dead,  upon  which  my  friend,  arching 
up  his  back  like  a  cat  at  the  spring, 
bounded  off  with  the  speed  of  a  grey- 
hound, and,  crossing  some  swampy 
ground  in  the  direction  of  the  St. 
Louis  road,  disappeared.  I  returned 
home,  thinking  I  nad  lost  all  trace  of 
my  wild  companion,  but  not  so ;  in  a 
few  days  I  found  him  figuring  in  all 
the  newspapers  of  the  province,  in  an 
adventure  with  a  Mr.  rhilips,  which 
occurred  not  many  hours  after  my 
own  rencontre.  It  stated  that  this 
gentleman  had  been  attacked,  within 
a  short  distance  of  Quebec,  by  a 
wolvereene,  which,  flying  from  the 
town,  met  him  coming  on  horseback 
in  a  contrary  direction.  The  brute 
turned  to  the  attack,  and  flyine  at 
the  rider  repeatedly  endeavoured  to 
seize  his  leg  and  dinnount  him,  being 
each  time  driven  back  by  a  shout 
similar  to  the  one  by  which  I  had 
scared  the  creature  from  m^lf; 
for  the  courage  of  most  wild  animals 
is  cowed  by  the  human  voice.  In 
Uiia  manner,  pursued  by  the  wol- 
vereene, the  horseman  continued  at 
htt  utmost  pace  for  upwards  of  a 
mile,  till,  at  length,  he  reached  a 
house  and  obtained  shelter ;  no  doubt 
owing  his  life  to  his  own  presence  of 
mind  and  the  speed  of  his  horse,  for 
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he  was  without  arms  of  any  descrip- 
tion. 

Such  adventures,  however,  are  ex- 
tremely rare  in  this  part  of  Canada ; 
but  what  rendered  the  case  in  ques- 
tion still  more  singular  was  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  animal's  directing 
its  attack  entirely  against  the  rider^ 
for  it  is  more  the  nature  of  beasto  of 
prey  to  fasten  upon  the  animal. 
However,  the  assailant  of  Mr.  Philips 
was  proved,  without  a  doubt,  to  be 
the  nightly  guest  that  had  infested 
onr  ga^en ;  and,  from  after  circum- 
stances, it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
a  she  wolvereene  with  young,  who, 
havinff  by  some  chance  been  driven 
from  tne  woods  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town,  had  become  confhsed  at 
the  novelty  of  her  situation,  and, 
beinff  afiraid  to  move  during  the  day, 
had  hung  about  the  graveyard  and 
garden  (which,  as  I  bdbre  said,  were 
close  to  each  other),  until,  being 
dislodged,  and  irritated  by  the  dis- 
lodgment,  she  galloped  straight  to 
the  woods  again,  and  then  meetinjo^ 
the  unfortunate  Mr.  Philips,  as  it 
were,  intersecting  her  pathway,  she 
took  him  for  an  opponent,  and,  ren- 
dered doubly  savage  by  her  situation 
and  previous  rencontre  with  myself, 

Sursued  him  in  the  unusual  manner 
escribed. 

Some  months  after  this  I  heard 
that  the  carcass  of  a  sheep  had  been 
discovered  partially  buried  in  a  hole 
on  the  top  of  a  high  bank,  not  far 
from  the  spot  where  I  first  met  the 
wolvereene ;  that  is,  about  100  yards 
firom  our  house.  With  my  old  com- 
panion fresh  in  my  recollection,  I 
repaired  to  the  spot,  and  found  that 
the  bank,  thick  with  brushwood,  was 
full  eighty  feet  high,  so  steep  that  no 
sheep  could,  unassisted,  have  climbed 
its  height.  To  have  first  killed  and 
then  £ag^  the  body  up  the  bank, 
was  a  feat  surpassing  the  strength  of 
a  dog ;  whilst  to  have  left  the  body 
exposed  to  public  view,  would  have 
been  as  little  the  act  of  a  rational 
being.  Moreover,  that  the  sheep 
when  killed  could  scarcely  have  been 
occupying  the  upper  ground,  which 
was  ploughed  land,  and  strongly  en- 
closed ;  whilst  a  day  or  two  previous 
to  the  discovery  of  the  carcass,  a 
small  flock  had  been  seen  feeding 
fW>m  a  meadow  of  excellent  pasturage 
beneath.  Under  all  these  drcum- 
9tw«e«>  I  wasiap^,^?@¥^c5^pk 
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of  tha  deed  as  the  work  of  the  re« 
doubtable  wolvereene,  who  had  gene- 
rally been  anpnoeed  linee  Uie  rencon- 
tre with  Mr.^hilipa  to  bare  Inriied 
in  a  wood  two  or  tnree  mil^  distant 
from  the  town.  In  the  hope  that 
the  animal  would  return  at  dark  to 
devour  his  prey,  I  repaired  with  a 
fHend  to  the  spot  where  the  carcass 
by,  and  watched  for  some  hours 
after  dark  (both  of  us  being  well 
armed),  but  to  no  purpose,  beyond 
our  own  ^sappointment ;  for  the 
wolrereene  (if  such  it  were),  having 
probably  gorged  itself  during  the 
day,  had  abandoned  the  carcass 
which  by  this  time  had  become  a 
mere  skeleton ;  for  though  when  it 
was  first  discovered  the  animal  was 
fresh  killed,  it  was  even  then  one 
half  devoured ;  whilst  the  bank  on 
which  it  lay  being  so  thickly  covered 
with  bushes  and  extending  nearly  to 
the  small  wood  (the  reported  haunt 
of  the  wolvercene),  it  was  very  pos- 
sible for  that  creature  to  have  visited 
the  spot  unperceived,  even  during 
the  day,  and  to  have  finished  at  his 
leisure  what  he  had  previously  be* 
ffun*  Besides,  it  is  a  well-known 
nict  that  the  wolvereene,  though  pos- 
sessed of  great  power  of  enduring 
hunger,  is  capalne  of  gorging  an 
animal  much  larger  than  itself  in 
two  or  three  dayr  time  j  in  this  re- 
spect almost  surpassing  the  boa  con- 
strictor* 

It  is  singular  enough  that  though 
the  skin  of  this  animal  is  well-known 
in  the  f\irriers*  shops,  its  habits  have 
never  been  fully  described  j  natural- 
ists seem  to  know  but  little  of  it 
beyond  its  name. 

fiut  I  must  regain  the  thread  of 
my  day's  adventure  to  the  Vale  Car- 
tier  settlement,  which  I  have  almost 
lost  in  my  digression  with  the  "  loup 
oervier-  and  "  wolvereene." 

After  I  quitted,  in  disappointment, 
the  lone  hut  in  the  wood,  an  hour's 
walk  brought  me  into  the  open 
country  again;  and  thankfUl  was  I 
that  the  clouds,  which  be^^an  rapidlv 


ray  footsteps  were  heard  near  the  door. 
At  one  of  these,  however,  I  knocked ; 
and,  looking  through  the  low  glass 
window  to  ascertain  if  those  within 
were  sleeping  or  awake,  I  discerned 
a  French  Canadian  farmer,  apparently 
just  returned  from  a  day's  chaste^  at 
a  considerable  distance  fmm  his 
dwelling.  The  man  held  one  of  the 
long  Spanish-looking  guns  (common- 
ly used  by  the  fiabUans)  in  one  hand, 
and  a  candle  in  the  other ;  and  upon 
the  table  near  which  he  stood,  there 
lay  a  powder-horn  and  a  pouch.  He 
came  to  the  door  upon  my  summons, 
courteously  enough ;  upon  which, 
addressing  him  in  French  with  a  bare 
question  regarding  my  route  (by  way 
of  introduction),  1  received  in  return 
an  answer  after  the  well-mannered 
tone  of  his  race ;  which,  tempting  me 
to  open  upon  him  my  real  bnsmess 
in  the  question,  "  Could  he  supply 
me  with  horse  and  cart  ?"  a  sudden 
change  in  the  tide  of  things  became 
perceptible.  He  who  had  been,  not 
to  say  courteous,  but  polite,  fklsely 
presuming  my  country,  either  by  my 
appearance  or  the  accent  of  my 
French,  turned  anffrily  away,  and 
muttering  between  nis  teeth,  **  Ir- 
landois,"  stalked,  gun  and  all,  into  an 
inner  room,  shutting  to  the  door  with 
an  evident  determination  to  leave 
my  question  unanswered.  Somewhat 
wearied,  but  not  altogether  daunted 
by  these  fhiitless  efforts,  I  made  still 
another  trial,  and  then  but  another. 
In  the  first  the  lights  were  put  out, 
and  the  family  carefully  closed  in, 
the  moment  I  knocked  at  the  door ; 
which  so  angered  me,  that,  raising  a 
tremendous  din,  I  hammered  with  all 
my  miffht  against  the  door,  expect- 
ing at  least  to  find  a  head  popped  out 
of  the  window  to  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  such  disturbance;  but  no, 
every  thing  remained  as  before,  and 
even  more  still,  fh>m  the  contrast  of 
my  own  angry  summons ;  so  giviiur 
them  the  benefit  of  an  awfUl  fiirewefl 
salute  (but,  at  the  same  time,  fancy- 
insr  that  these  inmates  who  bad  so 
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so  got  again  to  the  highway.  I  had 
determined  upon  bnt  one  more  trial, 
wh^  made  me  cautious  in  aeketiDg 
it,  and,  presenting  myself  at  the  win- 
dow, by  way  of  reconnoitre,  I  dis- 
cerned within  a  young  man  and  two 
women,  evidently  keeping  later  hours 
than  the  generality  of  their  neigh- 
bours, for  they  were  seated  in  com- 
fortable ef^joyment  by  their  Arsside. 

KnooJung  at  the  doors  hating 
proved  ineffectual,  I  thought  I  wouM 
this  time  make  known  my  wants  by 
means  of  the  window ;  so  calling  to 
the  man  within,  I  begged  he  would 
come  and  speak  to  me  at  either  one 
or  the  other.  A  muttered  ileuia], 
however,  given  by  a  dogged  shake 
of  the  head,  and  the  churlish  mono- 
syllable. No,  no  I'*  was  all  I  could 
gain  from  him;  until  the  women, 
probably  discerning  from  my  appear- 
ance that  I  was  mu^  fatigued,  looked 
wistfully  in  their  companion's  face; 
a  silent  appeal  in  my  favour,  but  a 
vain  one;  until  the  two,  tauntingly 
upbraiding  him  with  "  tfous  avcM  peur, 
vaus  avez  veur  r  the  man  rose  gin- 
gerly, and  with  slow,  cautious  step, 
approached  the  window. 

To  my  question  respecting  a  cart 
and  horse,  ne  informed  me  in  as  few 
words  as  possible  that  at  a  house  a 
little  farther  on,  there  was  a  cart  to 
be  had,  but,  alas  I  there  was  no  horse ; 
and  where  there  was  a  horse,  the 
owner  had  no  cart ;  the  fact  bein^^ 
tliat  they  would  not  stir  out  of  their 
bed  to  assist  what  they  supposed  to 
be  an  Irlandois,"  were  it  to  save 
his  life ;  so  seeing  that  all  efforts  to 
obtain  a  conveyance  were  ineffectual, 
I  gathered  up  the  little  strength  I 
had  left,  and  proceeded  the  rest  of  the 
way  (about  ten  miles)  still  en  foot. 

The  whole  valley  was  now  in  dark- 
ness, the  inhabitants  having  all  re- 
tired to  rest;  but  a  large  fire,  kindled 
by  the  Indians  on  the  outskirts  of 
tie  wood,  which  I  understood  to  be 
at  that  minute  in  use  for  the  mann- 


facture  of  maple  sugar,  burnt  brightly, 
and  served  me  as  a  beacon  on  my 
way.  I  had  not  proceeded  fta  beibre 
I  was  met  by  a  eart,  leisurely  driving 
f^on^,  with  two  Canadians  in  it.  I 
ran  joyfully  forward,  but  to  little 
purpose,  for  to  all  my  entreaties  to 
them  to  stop  and  take  me  in,  I  could 
get  no  answer ;  the  horse  was  put  to 
the  top  of  his  speed,  and,  with  them- 
selves, soon  out  of  sight.  Thus  com- 
pelled, I  blundered  on  the  rest  of 
the  way  upon  foot,  reaching  my 
home  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  so  completely  exhausted, 
thirt  I  believe  a  mile  iarther  would 
have  knocked  me  up,  or  rather 
would  have  been  "  impombie^'  for 
"  knocked  i<p"  I  oertainly  was  to  the 
full  extent  of  the  word,  having 
walked  nearly  forty  miles  without 
rest,  and  passed  seventeen  hours  un- 
able to  obtain  food ;  for,  relying  upon 
the  chance  of  getting  some  con- 
veyance by  means  of  which  I  mtf  ht 
finish  my  expedition  with  ease,  I  bad 
set  off  wholly  unprovided  with  a 
traveller's  comforts,  save  and  except 
a  stout  heart  and  a  well-practised 
pair  of  legs. 

In  oondusion,  it  is  but  fair  to  say* 
that  want  of  hospitality  or  even  of 
politeness  is  not  a  general  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  l^rench  Cana- 
dians,  for  they  exoel  in  both  these 
qualities.  Their  antipathy  and  fear 
of  the  Irish  (for  one  of  whom,  no 
doubt,  they  mistook  me)  will  account 
for  the  behaviour  I  have  observed 
upon  in  the  instance  before  us.  In 
broad  daylight  I  have  gone  amongst 
these  same  people,  exp^ieneing  from 
them  nothing  out  the  utmost  kind- 
ness and  attention,  and  often  I  have 
been  surprised  and  delighted  to  find 
the  habHan  courteouslv  and  even 
gracefully  performing  tne  functions 
of  host,  guide,  or  ferryman,  as  might 
be  required,  without  claiming  or  ex- 
pecting the  slightest  compensaticm. 
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BROTHER  OF  TUB  PRESS  ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  A  LITERARY  MAK, 
LAMAN  BLANCH ARD,  AND  THE  CHANCES  OF  THE 
LITERARY  PROFESSION. 

I 

IN  A  LBTTBR  TO  THB  REYBRBNI)  FRANCIS  8TLYB8TER  AT  BOMB, 
FROM  BnCHABL  ANGBLO  T1TMAB8H,  B8Q. 


Londm,  Feb.  tO,  1846. 
Mt  dbab  Sib,— Onr  good  friend  and 
patron,  the  publisher  of  this  Maga* 
ziiM,  has  brought  me  your  message 
from  Rome,  and  your  demand  to  hear 
news  from  the  fiher  great  city  of  the 
world.  As  the  forty  columns  of  the 
Times  cannot  satis^yourreyerence's 
craving,  and  the  details  of  the  real 
ptest  revolution  of  England  which 
18  actually  going  on  do  not  suffi- 
ciently interest  you,  I  send  vou  a 
page  or  two  of  random  8{>ecufations 
upon  matters  connected  with  the  li- 
terary profession:  they  were  sug- 
1  by  reading  the  works  and  the 


biograpHy  of  a  literary  friend  of 
ours,  lately  deceased,  and  for  whom 
every  person  who  knew  him  had  the 
warmest  and  sincerest  regard.  And 
no  wonder.  It  was  impossible  to 
help  trustinff  a  man  so  thoroughly 
generous  and  honest,  and  loving  one 
who  was  so  perfectly  gay,  gentle, 
and  amiable. 

A  man  can*t  enjoy  every  thing  in 
the  world ;  but  what  delightM  nfts 
and  qualites  are  these  to  have  I  Not 
having  known  Blanchard  as  inti- 
mately as  some  others  did,  yet,  I  take 
it,  he  had  in  his  life  as  much  plea- 
sure as  faUs  to  most  men ;  the  kind- 
est friends,  the  most  affectionate  fa- 
mily, a  heart  to  enjoy  both ;  and  a 
career  not  undistinguished,  which  I 
held  to  be  the  smallest  matter  of  all. 
But  we  have  a  cowardly  dislike,  or 
compassion  for,  the  fact  of  a  man 
dying  poor.  Such  a  one  is  rich, 
bilious,  and  a  curmud^n,  without 
heart  or  stomach  to  eigoy  his  money, 
and  we  set  him  down  as  respectable : 
another  is  morose  or  passionate,  his 
whole  view  of  life  seen  blood-shot 
through  passion,  or  jaundiced  through 
moroseness:  or  he  is  a  fool  who 
can't  see,  or  feel,  or  enjoy  any  thing 
at  all,  with  no  ear  for  music,  no  eye 
for  beauty,  no  heart  for  love,  with 
nothing  except  money:  we  meet 
such  people  CYery  day,  and  respect 
them  somehow.  That  donkey  browses 
over  five  thousand  acres ;  that  mad- 


man's bankers  come  bowing  him  out 
to  his  carriage.  You  fed  secretly 
pleased  at  shooting  over  the  acres, 
or  driving  in  the  carriage.  At  any 
rate,  nobody  thinks  of  compassion- 
atinff  their  owners.  We  are  a  race 
of  nunkies,  and  keep  our  pity  foe 
the  poor. 

I  don't  mean  to  affix  the  plush  per- 
sonally upon  the  kind  and  dirtin- 
guished  gentleman  and  writer  who 
has  written  Blanchard's  Memoir ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  couched 
in  much  too  despondent^ a  strain; 
that  the  lot  of  the  hero  of  the  little 
story  was  by  no  means  deplorable ; 
and  that  there  is  not  the  least  call  at 
present,  to  be  holding  up  literary 
men  as  martyrs.  Even  that  prevail- 
ing sentiment  which  regrets  that 
means  should  not  be  provided  for 

S'ving  them  leisure,  for  enabling 
lem  to  perfect  great  works  in  retire- 
ment, that  they  should  waste  away 
their  stren^h  with  fuffitive  litera- 
ture, &c.,  I  nold  to  be  onen  uncalled 
for  and  dangerous.  I  believe,  if  most 
men  of  letters  were  to  be  pensioned, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  I  believe  they 
wouldn't  work  at  all ;  and  of  others, 
that  the  labour  which  is  to  answer 
the  calls  of  the  day  is  the  one  quite 
best  suited  to  their  genius.  Suppose 
Sir  Robert  Peel  were  to  write  to 
you,  ,and,  enclosing  a  che(|iie  for 
20,000/.,  instruct  you  to  pension  any 
fifty  deserving  authors,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  have  leisure  to  retire  and 
write  ffreat"  works,  on  whom  would 
you  fix? 

People  in  the  big-book  interest, 
too,  cry  out  against  the  fashion  of 
Aigitive  litera^ire,  and  no  wonder. 
For  instance, — 

The  Times  gave  anextract  the  other 
day  from  a  work  by  one  Doctor  Ca- 
ms, physician  to  the  Kins  of  Saxony, 
who  attended  his  royal  master  on 
his  recent  visit  to  England,  and  has 
written  a  book  concerning  the  iour- 
ney.  Among  other  London  lions, 
the  illustrious  traveller  condescended 
to  visit  onenftfiJ^^v  ^SB»«t>#W  inost 
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Temarkabk^certunljjofmetropoltiaii 
roarers— the  Times  printing-office; 
oi  which,  the  Doctor,  in  his  capacity 
of  a  man  of  science,  ffives  an  exceed- 
ingly bad,  stupid,  and  blundering  ac- 
count. 

Canis  was  struck  with  disgust,"* 
he  says,  at  the  prodigious  size  of  the 
paper,  and  at  the  thought  which  sug- 
gested itself  to  his  mind  from  this 
enormity.  There  was  as  much  printed 
erery  day  as  would  fill  a  thick  yo- 
lome.  It  required  ten  years  of  life 
to  a  philosopher  to  write  a  yolume. 
The  issuing  of  these  daily  tomes  was 
uniSur  upon  philosophers,  who  were 
pot  out  of  the  market ;  and  un&ar 
on  the  public,  who  were  made  to  re* 
ceiye  (and,  worse  still,  to  get  a  relish 
fi>r)  crude  daily  speculations,  and 
IHyolous  ephemeral  news,  where  they 
ought  to  be  fed  and  educated  upon 
stronger  and  simpler  diet. 

We  haye  heard  this  outciy  a  hun- 
dred times  from  the  big-wig  body. 
The  world  ^ves  up  a  lamentably  por- 
tkm  of  its  tune  to  fleeting  literature ; 
authors  who  mi^ht  be  occupied  upon 
fgtesX  works  fritter  away  tneir  hyes 
m  producing  endless  ^asty  sketches. 
Kind,  wise,  and  good  Doctor  Aniold 
deplored  the  fatal  sympathy  which 
the  Pickwick  Pojf>er9  had  created 
among  the  boys  of  his  school :  and  it 
is  a  Set  that  Ptmck  is  as  regularly 
read  among  the  boys  at  Eton  as  the 
Latin  Grammar. 

Arguing  for  liberty  of  conscience 
against  any  authority,  howeyer  great 
— against  Doctor  Arnold  himself,  who 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  greatest,  wisest, 
and  best  of  men,  that  has  appeared 
for  eighteen  hundred  years;  let  us 
take  a  stand  at  once,  and  ask,  Why 
should  not  the  d^  haye  its  litera- 
ture ?  Why  should  not  authors  make 
lig^  sketches  ?  Wh^  should  not  the 
public  be  amused  daily  or  frequently 
by  kindly  fictions  ?  It  is  well  and 
just  for  Arnold  to  object  Light 
stories  of  Jingle  and  Tupman,  and 
Sam  Weller  quips  and  cranks,  must 
have  come  with  but  a  bad  grace  before 
that  pure  and  lofty  soul.  The  triyial 
and  familiar  are  out  of  place  there ; 
the  harmless  joker  must  walk  away 
abashed  fhnn  such  a  presence,  as  he 
would  be  silent  and  hushed  in  a  ca- 
thedral. But  all  the  world  is  not 
made  of  that  angelic  stuff.  From  his 
yery  height  and  sublimity  of  virtue 
he  could  but  look  down  and  deplore 
yoi*.  zxzm.  50.  cxcy. 


the  ways  of  small  men  beneath  him. 
I  mean,  seriously,  that  I  think  the 
man  was  of  so  august  and  sublime  a 
nature,  that  he  was  not  a  fair  judge 
of  us,  or  of  the  ways  of  the  gene- 
rality of  mankind.  One  has  seen  a 
delicate  person  sicken  and  faint  at 
the  smell  of  a  flower,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  flower  was  not  sweet  and 
wholesome  in  consequence ;  and  I 
hold  that  lauffhing  and  honest  story- 
books are  goo^  against  all  the  doctors. 

Laughing  is  not  the  highest  occu- 
pation of  a  man,  yer;^  certainly ;  or 
the  power  of  creating  it  the  height  of 
gemus.  I  am  not  going  to  ar^e  for 
that.  No  more  is  the  blacking  of 
boots  the  greatest  occupation.  But 
it  is  done,  and  well  and  honestly,  by 
persons  ordained  to  that  odling  in 
life,  who  arroffate  to  themselyes  (if 
they  are  straigntforward  and  worthjr 
shoe-blacks)  no  especial  rank  or  pn- 
yilege  on  account  of  thdr  calling ; 
and  not  considering  boot-brushing 
the  greatest  effort  of  earthly  genius, 
neyertheless  select  their  Day  and 
Martin,  or  Warren,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgment ;  polish  their  upper* 
leathers  as  well  as  they  can ;  satisf^r 
their  patrons;  and  earn  their  fair 
wage. 

X  haye  chosen  the  unpolite  shoe*^ 
black  comparison,  not  out  of  disre- 
spect to  the  trade  of  literature ;  but 
it  is  as  good  a  craft  as  any  other  to 
select.  In  some  way  or  other,  for 
daily  bread  and  hire,  almost  all  men 
are  labouring  daily.  Without  ne« 
oessity  they  would  not  work  at  all, 
or  yery  little,  probably.  In  some  in- 
stances you  reap  Reputation  along 
with  Profit  from  your  labour,  but 
Bread,  in  the  main,  is  the  inoentiye* 
Do  not  let  us  try  to  blink  this  fact, 
or  imagine  that  the  men  of  the  press 
are  working  for  their  honour  and 
plorp^,  or  go  onward  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  afflatus  of  genius.  If  only 
men  of  genius  were  to  write.  Lorn 
help  us  I  how  many  books  would 
there  be?  How  many  people  are 
there  eyen  capable  of  appreciating 

fenius?  Is  Mr.  Wakley*s  or  Mn 
Iume*s  opinion  about  poetry  worth 
much  ?  As  much  as  that  of  millions 
of  people  in  this  honest,  stupid  em-« 
pire ;  and  they  have  a  right  to  haye 
books  supplied  for  them  as  well  as 
the  most  polished  and  accomplished 
critics  haye.  The  literary  man  ^ts  his 
bread  by  providing  goods  suited  tq 
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the  consumption  of  these.  This  man 
of  letters  contributes  a  police  report; 
that,  an  article  containing  some  down- 
right inforfflation ;  this  one,  as  an 
ecutor,  abuses  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
lauds  Lord  John  Russell,  or  vice 
versa ;  writing  to  a  certain  class  who 
coincide  in  his  views,  or  are  inter- 
ested by  the  question  which  he  moots. 
The  lita*ary  character,  let  us  hope 
or  admit,  writes  quite  honestly ;  but 
no  man  supposes  he  would  work  per- 
petually but  for  monej^.  And  as  for 
mmiortality,  it  is  quite  beside  the 
bargain,  is  it  reasonable  to  look  for 
it,  or  to  pretend  that  you  are  actuated 
by  a  demre  to  attain  it?  Of  all  the 
quill-drivers,  how  many  have  ever 
drawn  that  prodigious  prize  ?  Is  it 
HbSt  even  to  ask  tnat  many  should  ? 
Out  of  a  regard  for  poor  dear  pos- 
terity and  men  of  letters  to  come,  let 
us  be  glad  that  the  great  immor- 
tality number  comes  up  so  rarely. 
Mankind  would  have  no  time  other- 
wise, and  would  be  so  gorged  with 
old  masterpieces,  that  they  could  not 
occupy  themselves  with  new,  and 
fhture  literary  men  would  have  no 
chance  of  a  livelihood. 

To  do  your  work  honestly,  to 
amuse  and  instruct  your  reader  of 
to-day,  to  die  when  your  time  comes, 
and  go  hence  with  as  clean  a  breast 
as  may  be ;  may  these  be  all  yours 
and  ours,  by  God*s  will.  Let  us  be 
content  with  our  status  as  literary 
craftsmen,  telling  the  truth  as  far  as 
may  be,  hitting  no  foul  blow,  con- 
descending to  no  servile  puffery,  fill- 
ing not  a  very  lofty,  but  a  manly 
and  honourable  part  Nobody  says 
that  Dr.  Locock  is  wasting  his  time 
because  he  rolls  about  daily  in  his 
carriage,  and  passes  hours  with  the 
nobility  and  gentry,  bis  patients,  in- 
stead of  being  in  his  study  wrapt  up 
in  transcendental  medical  meditation. 
Nobody  accuses  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly 
of  neglecting  his  ffenius  because  hie 
will  take  any  body^  briei^  and  argue 
it  in  court  for  money,  when  he  might 
sit  in  chambers  with  his  oak  sported, 
and  give  up  his  soul  to  investijua- 
tions  of  the  nature,  history,  and  im- 
provement of  law.  There  is  no 
question  but  that  either  of  these  emi- 
nent persons,  by  profound  study, 
might  increase  their  knowledge  m 
certain  branches  of  their  profession ; 
but  in  the  meanwhile  the  practical 
part  must  go  on— causes  come  on  for 


hearing,  and  ladies  lie  in,  and  some 
one  must  be  there.  The  commodities 
in  which  the  lawyer  and  the  doctor 
deal  are  absolutely  required  by  the 
public,  and  liberally  paid  lor ;  every 
day,  too,  the  pubhc  requires  more 
literary  handicraft  done ;  the  practi- 
ti<mer  in  that  trade  gets  a  better  pay 
and  place.  In  another  century,  very 
likely,  his  work  will  be  so  necessary 
to  tne  people,  and  his  market  so 
good,  that  ms  prices  will  double  and 
treble ;  his  sooal  rank  rise ;  he  will 
be  getting  what  they  call  ^  honours,** 
and  dying  in  the  bosom  of  the  gen- 
teel. Our  calling  is  only  sneered  at 
because  it  is  not  well  ^d.  The 
world  has  no  other  criterion  for  re- 
spectability. In  Heaven*s  name,  what 
made  people  talk  of  setting  up  a 
statue  to  SV  William  Follctt  ?  Whit 
had  he  done?  He  had  made  300,0002. 
What  has  George  lY.  done  that  he, 
too,  is  to  have  a  brazen  image  ?  He 
was  an  exemplar  of  no  greatness,  no 
good  quality,  no  duty  in  life ;  but  a 
type  of  magnificence,  of  beautiful 
coats,  carpets,  and  gigs,  turtle-soup, 
chandeliers,  cream-coloured  hones, 
and  delicious  Maraschino, — all  these 
good  things  he  expressed  and  repre- 
sented :  and  the  world,  respecting 
them  beyond  all  others,  raised  statues 
to  ^*the  first  gentleman  in  Europe." 
Directly  the  men  of  letters  get  nch, 
they  will  come  in  for  l^eir  share  of 
honour  too ;  and  a  future  writer  in 
this  miscellany  may  be  getting  ten 
^neas  where  we  get  one,  and  danc- 
ing at  Buckingham  Palace  while  you 
and  your  humble  servant,  dear  Padre 
Francesco,  are  glad  to  smoke  our 
pipes  in  quiet  over  the  sanded  floor 

of  the  little  D  . 

But  the  happy  homme  de  Utires, 
whom  I  imagine  in  futurity  kicking 
his  heels  vis^d^vis  to  a  duchess  in 
some  fandango  at  the  court  of  her 
majesty^s  grandchildren,  will  be  in 
resulty  no  better  or  honester,  or 
more  really  near  fiune,  than  the  quill- 
driver  of  the  present  day,  with  bis 
doubtful  position  and  small  gains. 
Fame,  that  ^erdon  of  high  genius, 
comes  quite  independent  of  Berkeley 
Square,  and  is  a  rcnpublican  institu- 
tion. Look  around  to  our  own  day 
among  the  holders  of  the  pen :  heffst 
(without  naming  names,  for  that  n 
odious)  and  count  on  your  fingers 
those  whom  you  will  back  in  the  race 
for  immortality.  How  many  fingen 
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bftTe  yon  that  are  left  untold  1^  It  is 
aa  inyidious  question.   Alas!  dear 

 ,  and  dear  ♦  *,  and  dear  t  -f^,  you 

who  think  you  are  safe,  there  is  fa* 
tnri^,  and  limho,  and  blackness  for 
you,  beloved  friends!  Cras  ingent 
Serabimtu  ceqmr :  there*8  no  use  de- 
nying it,  or  shirking  the  hct ;  in  we 
must  go,  and  disappear  for  ever  and 
ever. 

And  after  all,  what  is  this  Bepu- 
tation,  the  cant  of  our  trade,  the  ^qal 
that  every  scribbling  penny-a-lmer 
demurelypretends  tluithe  is  hunting 
after?  Wny  should  we  get  it?  Why 
ean't  we  do  without  it  ?  We  only 
ftncy  we  want  it.  When  people  say 
of  such  and  such  a  man  who  is  dead, 
"  He  neglected  his  talents ;  he  fHt- 
tered  away  in  fugitive  publications 
time  and  genius,  which  might  have 
led  to  theproduction  of  a  sreat  work 
this  is  Aa  gist  of  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  kind  and  affecting  biographical 
notice  of  our  dear  fHend  and  comrade 
Lsman  Blanchard,  who  passed  away 
80  melancholily  last  year. 

I  don*t  know  any  thing  more  dis- 
ntisfactory  and  absurd  than  that 
insane  test  of  ftiendship  which  has 
been  set  up  by  some  nterary  men, 
viz.  admiration  of  their  works.  Say 
that  this  picture  is  bad,  or  that  poem 
poor,  or  that  article  stupid,  and  there 
are  certain  authors  and  artists  among 
us  who  set  you  down  as  an  enemy 
forthwith,  or  look  upon  you  as  a 
ffmx'frhre.  What  is  there  in  com- 
mon with  the  friend  and  his  work  of 
art  ?  The  picture  or  article  once  done 
and  handed  over  to  the  public,  is  the 
latter'fl  property,  not  the  author's, 
and  to  be  estimated  according  to  its 
honest  value;  and  so,  and  without 
malice,  I  question  Sir  Bulwer  Lyt- 
ton's  statement  about  Blanchard,  viz. 
that  he  would  have  been  likely  to 
produce  with  leisure,  and  under  fa- 
vourable circumstance  a  work  of 
the  lughest  class.  I  think  his  educa- 
tion and  habits,  his  quick,  easy  man- 
ner, his  sparkling,  hidden  fun,  con- 
stant tenderness  and  brilliant  good 
humour,  were  best  employed  as  they 
were.   At  any  rate  he  mul  a  duty. 


sant  and  often  brilliant  as  they 
give  no  idea  of  the  powers  of  the 
thor,  or  even  of  bis  natural  man 
whidi,  as  I  think,  was  a  thouc 
times  more  agreeable.  He  was 
the  good  little  child  in  the  fkiry  \ 
his  month  dropped  out  all  sort 
diamonds  and  ruoies.  His  wit,  wl 
was  id  ways  playing  and  fHskingal 
the  company,  had  the  wonde 
knack  ot  never  hurting  any  b 
He  had  the  most  singular  art  of 
covering  good  qualities  in  peo] 
in  discoursing  of  which  the  kii 
little  fellow  used  to  glow  and  kii 
up,  and  emphasise  with  the  r 
charming  energy.  Good-natured 
tions  of  others,  good  jokes,  favot 
verses  of  friends,  he  would  bring 
fondly,  whenever  they  met,  or  tl 
was  question  of  them ;  and  he  use 
toss  and  dandle  their  sayings  or  doi 
about,  and  hand  them  round  to 
company,  as  the  deli^tftil  I 
Slowboy  does  the  baby  in  the 
Christmas  Book.  What  was  be 
than  wit  in  his  talk  was,  tliat  it 
BO  genial.  He  ejyoijed  thorou^ 
and  chirped  over  his  wine  wit 

rl  humour,  that  could  not  fai 
infectious.  His  own  hospita 
was  delightful :  there  was  sometl 
about  it  charmiuffly  brbk,  sim 
and  kindly.  Howne  used  to  lau 
As  I  write  this,  what  a  numbe 
pleasant,  hearty  scenes  come  bs 
One  can  hear  his  jolly,  clear  Ian 
ter ;  and  see  his  keen,  kind,  bean 
Jew  face,— a  mixture  of  Mendelss 
and  Voltaire. 

Sir  Bulwer  Lytton's  accouni 
him  will  be  read  by  all  his  fri< 
with  pleasure,  and  by  the  world 
not  uncurious  specimen  of  the  1 
grajphy  of  a  litmiy  man.  The 
moir  savours  a  little  too  much  of 
funeral  oration.  It  might  have  I 
a  little  more  particular  and  femi 
so  as  to  give  the  public  a  more  i 
mate  acquaintance  with  one  of 
honestest  and  kindest  of  men 
ever  lived  by  pen ;  and  yet,  aft< 
long  and  friendly  intercourse  ^ 
Blanchard,  I  believe  the  praises 
Lytton  bestows  on  hiaeharacter 

>iv  Tin  mMftna  AvacranPnrtM)  •  it  iff  < 
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336  A  Brother  Oj 

"To  most  of  those  who  hare  mixed 
generally  with  the  meu,  who,  in  our  day, 
have  chosen  literature  as  their  profession, 
the  name  of  Laman  Blanchard  brings  re* 
collections  of  peculiar  tenderness  and  re- 
gret. Amidst  a  career  which  the  keen- 
ness of  anxious  rivalry  renders  a  sharp 
probation  to  the  temper  and  the  affec- 
tions, often  yet  more  embittered  by  that 
strife  of  party,  of  which,  in  a  Representa- 
tive Constitution,  few  men  of  letters 
escape  the  eager  passions  and  the  angry 
prejudice— the^  recall  the  memory  of  a 
competitor,  without  envy  ;  a  partisan, 
without  gall ;  firm  as  the  firmest  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  own  opinions ;  but 
gentle  as  the  gentlest  in  the  judgment  he 
passed  on  others* 

"  Who,  among  our  London  brother* 
hood  of  letters,  does  not  miss  that  simple 
cheerfulness— that  inborn  and  exquisite 
urbanity— .that  child-like  readiness  to  be 
pleased  with  all — that  happy  tendency  to 
panegyrise  every  merit,  and  to  be  lenient 
to  every  fault  1  Who  does  not  recall  that 
acute  and  delicate  sensibility— so  easily 
wounded,  and  therefore  so  careful  not  to 
wound— which  seemed  to  infuse  a  certain 
intellectual  fine  breeding,  of  forbearance 
and  sympathy,  into  every  society  where 
it  insinuated  its  gentle  wayt  Who,  in 
convivial  meetings,  does  not  miss,  and 
will  not  miss  for  ever,  the  sweetness  of 
those  unpretending  talents— the  earnest- 
ness of  that  honesty  which  seemed  un« 
conscious  it  was  worn  so  lightly— the 
mild  influence  of  that  exuberant  kind, 
ness,  which  softened  the  acrimony  of 
young  disputants,  and  reconciled  the  se- 
cret animosities  of  jealous  rivals  1  Vet 
few  men  had  experienced  more  to  sour 
them  than  Laman  Blanchard,  or  had  gone 
more  resolutely  through  the  author's 
hardening  ordeal  of  narrow  circumstance, 
of  daily  labour,  and  of  that  disapi>oint. 
ment  in  the  higher  aims  of  ambition, 
which  must  almost  inevitably  befall  those 
who  retain  ideal  standards  of  excellence, 
to  be  reached  but  by  time  and  leisure, 
and  who  are  yet  condemned  to  draw 
hourly  upon  unmatured  resources  for  the 
practical  wanU  of  life.  To  have  been 
engaged  from  boyhood  in  such  struggles. 


'  the  Ptess  [March, 

thusiasm  for  what  is  great,  and  uncalcv- 
lating  faith  in  what  is  good. 

"  It  is,  regarded  thus,  that  the  cbarse- 
ter  of  Lunan  Blanchard  assumes  an  in- 
terest of  a  very  elevated  order.  He  was 
a  choice  and  worthy  example  of  the  pro- 
^Bssionsl  English  men  of  letters  in  our 
day.  He  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the 
light  of  the  man  of  daring  and  turbulent 
genius,  living  on  the  false  excitement  of 
vehement  calumny  and  uproarious  praise. 
His  was  a  career  not  indeed  obscure,  but 
sufficiently  quiet  and  unnoticed  to  be 
solaced  with  little  of  the  pleasnre  with 
which,  in  aspirants  of  a  noisier  iame, 
gratified  and  not  ignoble  vanity  rewards 
Uie  labour  and  stimulates  the  hope.  For 
more  than  twenty  ^ears  he  toiled  on 
through  the  most  fstiguin^  paths  of  lite- 
rary composition,  mostly  in  periodicals, 
often  anonymously  ;  pleasing  and  lightly 
instructing  thousands,  but  fining  none 
of  the  prizes,  whether  of  weighty  reputa- 
tion or  popular  renown,  which  more  for- 
tunate chances,  or  more  pretending  modes 
of  investing  talent,  have  given  in  our 
day  to  men  of  half  bis  merits." 

Not  a  feature  in  this  charming 
character  is  flattered,  as  far  as  I  know. 
Did  the  subject  of  the  memoir  feel 
disapi^intment  in  the  higher  aims  of 
ambition  ?  Was  his  career  not  solaced 
with  pleasure?  Was  his  noble  odl- 
inff  a  thankless  one?  I  have  said 
before,  his  calling  was  not  thanklesB; 
his  career,  in  the  main,  pleasant ;  hk 
disappointment,  ifhehfulone  of  the 
higher  aims  of  ambition,  one  that 
might  not  uneasily  be  borne.  If 
every  man  is  disappointed  because 
he  cannot  reach  supreme  excellence, 
what  a  mad,  misanthropical  world 
ours  would  be!  Why  should  men 
of  letters  aim  higher  thtai  ihcY  can 
hit,  or  be  disappointed**  with  the 
share  of  brains  (xod  has  given  them? 
Nor  can  you  say  a  man*s  career  ii 
unpleasant  who  was  so  heartily  liked 
and  appreciated  as  Blanchard  mt, 
by  all  persons  of  high  intellect,  or 
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requires  no  vast  pow^  of  intellect  to 
write  mo6t  sets  of  words,  and  have 
them  printed  in  a  book : — To  write 
this  article  for  instance,  or  the  last 
novel,  pamphlet,  book  of  travels. 
Most  men  with  a  decent  education 
and  practice  of  the  pen,  could  go  and 
do  the  like,  were  they  so  profession- 
ally nrged.  Let  such  fall  into  the 
rank  and  file,  and  shoulder  their 
weKpODS^  and  load,  and  fire  cheer- 
fully. An  every-day  writer  has  no 
mrare  right  to  repine  because  he  loses 
the  great  prizes,  and  can't  write  like 
^lakspeare,  than  he  has  to  be  en- 
vious of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  Wel- 
lington, or  Einff  Hudson,  or  Tag- 
bonL  Because  tne  sun  riiines  above, 
is  a  man  to  warm  himself  and  ad- 
mire ;  or  to  despond  because  he  can't 
in  his  person  flare  unlike  the  sun ? 
I  don*t  believe  that  ^lanchard  was 
by  any  means  an  amateur-martyr,  but 
was,  generally  speaking,  very  de- 
cently satisfiea  with  his  condition. 

Here  is  the  account  of  hb  early 
Imtory — a  curious  and  interesting 
one: — 

^  Samuel  Laman  Blanchard  was  bora 
of  respectable  pareats  in  the  middle  class 
at  Great  Yarmouth,  on  the  15th  of  Muy, 
1803.  His  mother's  maiden  came  was 
Mary  Laman.  She  married  first  Mr. 
Cowell,  at  St  John's  Church,  Bermond. 
aey,  about  the  year  1796  ;  he  died  in  the 
following  year.  In  1799,  she  was  mar- 
ried  again,  to  Samuel  Blanchard,  by  whom 
she  had  seven  children,  but  only  one  son, 
the  third  child,  christened  Samuel  Laman. 

*'  In  1805,  Mr.  Blanchard  (the  father) 
^pears  to  have  removed  to  the  metropo- 
lis, and  to  have  settled  in  Southwark  as  a 
painter  and  glazier.  He  was  enabled  to 
give  his  boy  a  good  education — an  edu- 
cation,  indeed,  of  that  kind  which  could 
not  but  unfit  young  Laman  for  the  calling 
of  his  father  ;  for  it  developed  the  abilities 
and  bestowed  the  leamine.  which  may  be 
said  to  lift  a  ^outh  morally  out  of  trade, 
and  to  refine  hmi  at  once  into  a  eentleman. 
At  six  years  old  he  was  entered  a  scholar 
of  St.  0]ave*s  school,  then  under  the 
direction  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blenkornu  He 
becarce  the  bead  Latin  scholar,  and  gained 
the  chief  prize  in  each  of  the  last  three 
years  he  remained  at  the  academy.  W  hen 
be  left,  it  was  the  wish  of  the  master  and 
tnisteea  that  he  should  be  sent  to  college. 


one  boy  being  annually  selected  from  tie 
pupils,  to  be  maintained  at  the  university, 
for  the  freshman's  year,  free  of  expense ; 
for  the  charges  of  the  two  remaining 
years  the  parents  were  to  provide.  So 
strong,  however,  were  the  hopes  of  the 
master  for  his  promising  pupil,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  school  consented  to  depart 
from  their  ordinary  practice,  and  offered 
to  defray  the  collegiate  expenses  for  two 
years.  Unfortunately,  the  offer  was  not 
accepted.  No  wonder  that  poor  Laman 
regretted  in  after  life  the  loss  of  this 
goldeii  opportunity.  The  advantages  of 
an  university  career  to  a  young  man  in 
his  position,  with  talents  and  application, 
but  without  interest,  birth,  and  fortune, 
are  incalculable.  The  pecuniary  inde- 
pendence afforded  by  the  scholarship  and 
the  fellowship  is  in  itself  no  despicable 
prospect ;  but  the  benefits  which  distinc- 
tioo,  fisirl^  won  at  those  noble  and  un« 
rivalled  institutions,  confers,  are  the 
greatest  where  least  obvious :  they  tend 
usually  to  bind  the  vagueness  of  youth- 
ful ambition  to  the  secure  reliance  on 
some  professional  career,  in  which  they 
smooth  the  difiiculties  and  abridge  the 
novitiate.  Even  in  literature  a  college 
education  not  only  tends  to  refine  the 
taste,  but  to  propitiate  the  public.  And 
in  all  the  many  walks  of  practical  and 
public  life,  the  honours  «iined  at  tha 
University  never  fail  to  find  well-wishers 
amongst  powerful  contemporaries,  and 
to  create  generous  interest  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  aspirant. 

"  But  my  poor  friend  was  not  destined 
to  have  one  obstacle  smoothed  away 
from  his  wearv  path.*  With  the  natural 
refinement  of  his  disposition,  and  the 
fatal  cultivation  of  his  intellectual  sus- 
ceptibilities, he  was  placed  at  once  in 
a  situation  which  it  was  impossible 
that  he  could  fill  with  steadiness  and 
zeaL  Fresh  from  classical  studies,  and 
his  emulation  warmed  by  early  praise  and 
school-boy  triumph,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  drudgery  of  a  desk  in  the  office  of 
Mr.  Charles  rearson,  a  proctor  in  Doc- 
tors' Commons.  The  result  was  inevit- 
able ;  his  mind,  by  a  natural  reaction, 
betook  itself  to  the  pursuits  most  hostile 
to  such  a  career.  Before  this,  even  from 
the  age  of  thirteen,  he  had  trifled  with 
the  Muses;  he  now  conceived  in  good 
earnest  the  more  perilous  passion  for  tha 
stage. 

"Barry  Cornwall's  Dramatic  Seenet 
were  published  about  this  time,~tbey 
exercised  considerable  influence  over  the 


^  *'Tbe  elder  Blanchard  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  voluntarily  depriving  his  son  of  the 
advantages  proffered  by  the  liberal  trustees  of  St.  Olave's ;  it  appears  from  a  communi- 
cation by  Mr.  Keymer  (brother-in-law  to  Laman  Blanchard}— that  the  circumstanoea 
of  the  family  at  that  time  were  not  such  as  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses  of  a  stu- 
dent—even for  the  hrt  year  of  his  residence  at  the  aniversity." 
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ttste  and  aapirutioos  of  young  Bloncbard 
— and  many  dramatic  sketches  of  bril- 
liant promise,  bearing  his  initials,  S.  L.  B. 
appeared  in  a  periodical  work  existing 
at  that  period,  called  The  Drama.  In 
them,  though  the  conception  and  general 
treatment  are  borrowed  from  Barry  Corn- 
wall, the  style  and  rbythm  are  rather 
modelled  on  the  peculiarities  of  Byron. 
Their  promise  is  not  the  less  for  the 
imitation  they  betray,  llie  very  cbarac. 
teristic  of  genius  is  to  be  imitatire— first 
of  authors,  then  of  nature.  Books  lead  us 
to  fancy  feelings  that  are  not  yet  genuine. 
Experience  is  necessary  to  record  those 
which  colour  our  own  existence :  and 
the  style  only  becomes  original  in  pro- 
portion as  the  sentiment  it  expresses  is 
sincere.  More  touching,  therefore,  than 
these  Dramatic  Skelchei,  was  a  lyrical 
rffiision  on  the  death  of  Sidney  Ireland, 
a  young  friend  to  whom  he  was  warmly 
attach^,  and  orer  whose  memory,  for 
years  afterwards,  he  often  shed  tears. 
He  uamed  his  eldest  son  after  that  early 
friend.  At  this  period,  Mr.  Douglas 
Jerrold  had  written  three  volumes  of  Mo- 
ral Philosophy,  and  Mr.  Buckstone.  the 
celebrated  comedian,  volunteered  to  copy 
the  work  for  the  juvenile  moralist.  On 
arriving  at  any  passage  that  struck  his 
fancy,  Mr.  Buckstone  communicated  his 
delight  to  his  friend  Blanchard,  and  the 
emulation  thus  excited  tended  more  and 
more  to  sharpen  the  poet's  distaste  to 
all  avocations  incompatible  with  litera- 
ture. Anxious,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
escape  fVom  dependence  on  hb  father, 
(who  was  now  ui^ent  that  he  should 
leave  the  proctor's  desk  for  the  ttill  more 
ungenial  mechanism  of  the  paternal 
trade),  he  meditated  the  best  of  all  pre- 
paratives to  dramatic  excellence ;  viz.,  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  stage 
Itself :  he  resolved  to  become  an  actor. 
Few  indeed  are  they  in  this  country  who 
have  ever  succeeded  eminently  in  the 
literature  of  the  stage,  who  have  not 
either  trod  its  hoards,  or  lived  hobitnally 
in  its  atmosphere.  Blanchard  obtained 
an  interview  with  Mr.  Henry  Johnston, 
the  actor,  and  recited,  in  his  nresence, 
passages  from  Glover's  Leonidau  He 
read  admirably — hia  elocution  was  fault- 
less—his feeling  ex(^uisite ;  Mr.  John- 
ston was  delighted  with  bis  powers,  but 
he  had  experience  ond  wisaom  to  cool 
his  professional  enthusiasm,  and  he  ear- 
nestly advised  the  nspirant  not  to  think 
of  the  stage.  He  drew  such  a  picture  of 
the  hazaids  of  success— the  obstadea  to  a 
position—the  precariousness  eves  of  a 
•ttbaistence,  that  the  poor  boy*s  heart 
aunk  within  him.  He  was  about  to  re- 
sign himself  to  obscurity  and  trade,  when 
he  suddenly  fell  in  with  the  manager  of 
the  Margate  theatre ;  this  gentleaao 


proposed  to  enroll  him  in  his  own  troop, 
and  the  proposal  was  eagerly  accepted, 
in  spite  of  the  warnings  of  Mr.  Henry 
Johnston.  '  A  week,'  says  Mr.  Buck- 
stone (to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  these 
particalars,  and  whose  words  I  bow 
quote),  *wa8  sufficient  to  diagoat  him 
with  the  beggary  and  drudgery  of  the 
country  player's  life ;  and  as  there  were 
no  'Harlequins'  steaming  it  from  Mar- 
gate to  London  Bridge  at  that  day,  he 
performed  his  journey  back  on  foot,  bav. 
ins:,  on  reaching  Rochester,  bat  his  last 
shiUin^.the  poet's  veritable  last  ahU- 
ling— in  his  pocket. 

'"At  that  time  a  drcumatance  oc- 
curred, which  my  poor  friend's  fiste  hu 
naturally  brought  to  my  recollection.  He 
cama  to  me  late  one  evening,  in  a  state  of 
great  excitement ;  ialbrmed  me  that  his 
uther  had  turned  him  out  of  doors ;  tbst 
be  was  utterly  hopeless  and  wretched, 
and  waa  resolved  to  destroy  himself.  I 
used  my  best  endeavours  to  console  him, 
to  lead  his  thoughts  to  the  future,  snd 
hope  in  what  cbanoe  and  perseverance 
might  effect  for  bin.  Our  discooTM 
took  a  livelier  turn ;  and  after  making  op 
a  bed  on  a  sofa  in  my  own  room,  1  re- 
tired to  rest.  I  soon  slept  soundly,  bnt 
was  awakened  by  hearing  a  footst^  de- 
scending the  stairs.  I  looked  towards 
the  sofa,  and  discovered  he  had  left  it ; 
I  heard  the  street  door  close ;  I  instantly 
hurried  on  my  clothes,  and  followed  him ; 
1  called  to  him,  bat  received  no  answer ; 
I  ran  till  I  saw  him  in  the  diatanoe  slso 
running ;  I  again  called  his  name ;  I  im- 
plored him  to  stop,  but  he  would  not  sn- 
swer  me.  Still  continuing  his  pace,  I 
became  alarmed,  and  doubled  my  speed. 
I  came  up  with  him  near  to  Westminster 
Bridge ;  he  was  hurrying  to  the  steps 
leading  to  the  river ;  I  seised  him ;  as 
threatened  to  strike  me  if  I  did  not  re- 
lease him ;  1  called  for  the  watch ;  I 
entreated  him  to  return;  he  became 
more  pacified,  but  still  aeemed  anxious  to 
escape  from  me.  By  entreatiea ;  by  every 
means  of  peraaaaion  I  could  think  of ;  h  j 
threats  to  call  for  help ;  I  auoceeded  in 
taking  him  back.  The  next  day  he  was 
more  composed,  but  I  beliere  rarely  re- 
aided  with  his  father  after  that  time.  Ne- 
cessity compelled  him  to  do  something 
for  a  livelihood,  and  in  time  he  becams 
a  reader  in  the  office  of  the  Messn. 
Bayliss,  in  Fleet  Street.  Bj  that  em- 
ploy, joined  to  frequent  contributions  to 
the  Monthtxf  Magasmtt  «  that  time  pob- 
liahed  by  them,  he  obtained  a  tolersble 
eompetence. 

"  *  Blanchard  and  Jerrold  bad  serioai 
thoughts  of  joining  Lord  Byron  in 
Greece;  they  were  to  become  warriors, 
and  aaaiat  the  poet  in  the  liberation  of 
tUe  daaaic  land.  Many  a  nightly  wan- 
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Hwing  fovod  ^kem  diacustuiff  tbrnr  pro- 
jmt,  la  tke  midst  of  one  of  tbete  die- 
OMBOM  lh9j  were  eaoght  iq  a  sbowtr 
of  rsio,  and  soogbt  shelter  under  a  gate- 
way. The  rain  continued ;  wbea  their 
patiaiiee  becomiog  exhausted,  Blaoehard, 
bottoning  up  his  co«t,  exdaimed,  *  Come 
oo,  Jerrold !  what  use  shall  we  be  to  the 
Greeks  if  we  staad  up  for  a  shower  of 
rata  V  60  they  walked  home  and  were 
heroically  wet  throagh/  " 

It  would  have  been  worth  while 
to  tell  this  tale  more  ftilly;  not  to 
envelope  the  chief  personage  in  fine 
words,  as  statuaries  do  their  sitters  in 
Roman  to^as,  and,  making  them 
assume  the  neroic-conventional  look, 
take  away  from  them  that  infinitely 
more  interestii^  one  which  Nature 
gave  them.  It  would  have  been 
well  if  we  could  have  had  this  stirring 
liUle  story  in  detail.  The  young 
fellow,  forced  to  the  nroctor's  desk, 
qoite  angry  with  the  drudgery, 
tnei^  -  stricken,  poetry  -  stricken, 
writing  dramatic  sketches  in  Barry 
Cornwairs  manner,  spouting  Leonidcut 
before  a  manager,  dnven  away  starv- 
ing from  home,  and,  penniless  and  full 
of  romance,  courting  his  beautiful 
young  wife.  "  Come  on^  Jerrold! 
what  me  skaU  we  be  to  the  Greeks 
if  we  stand  up  for  a  shower  of  rain 
How  the  native  humour  breaks  out 
of  the  man !  Those  who  knew  them 
can  fency  the  effect  of  such  a  pur  of 
warnors  steering  the  Greek  fire-shins, 
or  mining  the  breach  at  Missolonj^ni. 
Then  there  comes  that  pathetic  little 
outbreak  of  despair,  when  the  poor 
young  fellow  is  nearly  giving  up; 
his  father  banishes  him,  no  one  will 
buy  his  poetry,  he  has  no  chance  on 
his  darling  theatre,  no  chance  of  the 
wife  that  he  is  longing  for.  Why 
not  finish  with  life  at  once  ?  He  has 
read  Werter^  and  can  understand 
guicide.  "  None,"  he  saya,  in  a  son- 
net,— 

*'  None,  not  the  hoariest  sage,  may  tell 
of  alt 

The  strong  heart  struggles  with  before 
it  fill." 

If  Respectabihty  wanted  to  point  a 
moral,  isn't  there  one  here  ?  Eschew 
poetry,  avoid  the  theatre,  stick  to 
your  business,  do  not  read  German 
novels,  do  not  marry  at  twenty. 
All  these  injunctions  seem  to  hang 
naturally  on  the  storj-. 

And  yet  the  young  poet  marries 


at  twenty,  in  the  teeth  of  poverty  and 
experienoe;  labours  away,  not  un- 
sncoessfully,  puts  Pegasus  into  har- 
neas,  rises  in  social  rank  and  public 
estimation,  brings  up  happily  round 
him  an  affeetionate  femily,  gets  for 
himself  a  circle  of  the  wannest  fHends, 
and  thus  carries  on,  for  twenty  years, 
when  a  providential  calamity  visits 
him  and  the  poor  wife  almost  to- 
gether, and  removes  them  both. 

In  the  be^nmg  of  1844,  Mn. 
Blancfaard,  his  affectionate  wife  and 
the  excellent  mother  of  his  children, 
was  attacked  with  paralysis,  which 
impaired  her  mind  and  terminated 
fatally  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Her 
husband  was  constantly  with  her, 
occupied  by  her  side,  whilst  watditng 
her  distressing  malady,  in  his  daily 
task  of  literary  business.  Her  illness 
had  the  severest  effect  upon  him. 
He,  too,  was  attacked  witn  partial 
pa]:al3rsis  and  congestion  of  the  brain, 
during  which  first  seizure  his  wife 
died.  The  rest  of  the  story  was  told 
in  all  the  newsnapers  of  the  oeginning 
of  last  year.  Rallying  partially  from 
his  fever  at  times,  a  su&en  catastrophe 
overwhelmed  him.  On  the  night  of 
the  14th  February,  in  a  ffust  of  de- 
lirium, having  his  little  boy  in  bed 
by  his  side,  and  having  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore, he  sprang  out  of  bed  in  the 
absence  of  his  nurse  ([whom  he  had 
besought  not  to  leave  him),  and  made 
away  with  himself  with  a  razor.  He 
was  no  more  guilty  in  his  death 
than  a  man  who  is  murdered  by  a 
madman,  or  who  dies  of  the  rup- 
ture of  a  blood-vessel.  In  his  last 
praver  he  asked  to  be  forgiven,  as  he 
m  nis  whole  heart  forgave  others; 
and  not  to  be  led  into  that  irresistible 
temptation  under  which  it  pleased 
Heaven  that  the  poor  wandering 
spirit  should  succuinb. 

At  the  very  moment  of  his  death 
his  friends  were  making  the  kindest 
and  most  generous  exertions  in  his 
behalf.  Such  a  noble,  loving,  and 
generous  creature,  is  never  without 
such.  The  world,  it  is  pleasant  to 
think,  is  always  a  good  and  eentle 
world  to  the  gentle  and  ^oo<!^  and 
reflects  the  benevolence  with  which 
they  regard  it.  This  memoir  con- 
tains an  affecting"  letter  from  the 
poor  fellow  himself,  which  indicates 
Sir  Edward  Bulwer's  admirable  and 
delicate  generosity  towM4*  ***™-T  "I 
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bless  and  thank  yon  always,*"  writes 
the  kindly  and  affectionate  soul,  to 
another  excellent  friend,  Mr.  Forster. 
There  were  other  friends,  such  as 
Mr.  Fonblanque,  Mr.  Ainsworth, 
-with  whom  ne  was  connected  in 
literary  labour,  who  were  not  less 
eager  to  serve  and  befriend  him. 

As  soon  as  he  was  dead,  a  number 
of  other  persons  came  forward  to 
provide  means  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  orphan  family.  Messrs.  Cha^ 
man  and  Hall  took  one  son  into  their 
publishing-house,  another  was  pro- 
vided in  a  merchant*s  house  in  the 
City,  the  other  is  of  an  age  and  has 
the  talents  to  follow  and  succeed  in 
bis  fa1ber*s  profession.  Mr.  Col- 
bum  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  gave  up 
their  copyrights  of  his  Essays,  which 
are  now  pnnted  in  three  handsome 
volumes^  for  tbe  benefit  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  following  is  Sir  Edward  Bui- 
wer's  just  estimate  of  the  writer : — 

"  It  remains  now  to  speak  (and  I  will 
endeavour  to  do  so  not  too  partially)  of 
the  talents  which  Laman  Blanohard  dis- 
^;red«  and  of  the  writings  he  has  left 

"  His  hahits,  as  we  have  seen,  neces- 
sarily forhade  the  cultivation  of  deep 
scholarship,  and  the  careful  develop- 
ment of  serious  thought.  But  his  in- 
formation upon  all  that  interested  the 
day  was,  for  the  same  reason,  various 
and  extending  over  a  wide  surface.  His 
observation  was  quick  and  lively.  He 
looked  abroad  with  an  iuquiring  eye,  and 
noticed  the  follies  and  bumouvs  of  men 
with  a  light  and  pleasant  gaiety,  which 
wanted  but  tbe  necessary  bitterness  (that 
was  not  in  him)  to  take  the  dignity  of 
satire.  His  style  ond  bis  conceptions 
were  not  marked  by  tbe  vigour  which 
comes  partly  from  concentration  of  intel- 
lect, and  partly  from  heat  of  passion  ; 
but  they  evince,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
purity  of  taste,  and  a  propriety  of  feeling, 
which  preserve  him  from  the  curicature 
and  exaggeration  that  deface  many  com- 
positions obtaining  the  praise  ot  broad 
humour  or  intense  purpose.  His  fancy 
did  not  soar  high,  but  its  play  was 
sportive,  and  it  sought  its  aliment  with 
the  graceful  instincts  of  the  poet.  He 
certainly  never  fulfilled  the  great  promise 
which  bis  Lyric  Offeringi  held  forth. 
He  never  wrote  up  to  the  full  mark  of 
his  powers;  the  fountain  never  rose  to 
the  level  of  its  source.  But  in  our  day 
the  professional  man  of  letters  is  com- 
pelled to  draw  too  frequently,  and  by  too 
email  disbursements,  upon  his  capital,  to 
allow  large  and  profitable  inreitments  of 
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the  stock  of  mind  and  idea,  with  which 
he  commences  his  career.  The  number 
and  variety  of  our  periodicals  have  tended 
to  results  which  benefit  the  pecuniary 
interests  of  the  author,  to  the  prejudice 
of  his  substantial  fame.  A  writer  like 
Otway  oould  not  now-a-days  starve ;  a 
writer  like  Goldsmith  might  live  in  May. 
fair  and  lounge  ia  his  carriage ;  bat  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  one  would 
now-a-days  have  composed  a  Venice  Pre- 
mved,  or  the  other  have  given  us  a 
Deierted  Village  and  a  Vietrrf  Wake/ieU. 
There  is  a  fatal  facility  in  supplying  tbe 
wants  of  week  by  the  rapid  striking  off 
a  pleasant  article,  which  interferes  with 
the  steady  progress,  even  with  the  mature 
conception,  of  an  elaborate  work. 

"  Bom  at  an  earlier  day,  Lamao 
Blanchard  would  probably  have  known 
sharper  trials  of  pecuniary  ciroumstsnce ; 
and  instead  of  the  sufficient,  though  r  e- 
carious  income,  which  his  reputation  ss 
a  periodical  writer  afforded  him,  he  might 
have  often  slept  in  the  garret,  and  been 
fortunate  if  he  had  dined  often  in  tbe 
celhir.  But  then  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  put  forth  all  that  was  ia 
him  of  mind  and  genius ;  to  have  writ- 
ten books,  not  papers ;  and  books  not  in- 
tended for  the  week  or  the  month,  bat 
for  permanent  effect  upon  the  public 

'*  In  such  circumstances,  1  firmly  be- 
lieve that  his  powers  would  have  sufficed 
to  enrich  our  poetry  and  our  stage  with 
no  inconsiderable  acquisitions.  All  that 
he  wanted  for  tbe  soil  of  his  mind  wu 
time  to  wait  tbe  seasons,  and  to  sow 
upon  tbe  more  patient  system.  But  too 
much  activity  and  too  little  preparatioa 
were  his  natural  doom.  To  borrow  a 
homely  illustration  from  the  farm,  he  ex- 
hausted the  land  by  a  succession  of 
white  crops. 

*'  On  the  other  hand,  had  he  been 
born  a  German,  and  exhibited,  at  Jeaa 
or  Bonn,  tho  some  abilities  and  seal  for 
knowledge  which  distinguished  him  in 
the  school  of  Southwark,  he  would, 
doubtless,  have  early  attained  to  some 
moderate  competence,  which  would  have 
allowed  fair  play  and  full  leisure  for  a 
character  of  gemus  which,  naturally  ra- 
ther elegant  than  strong,  required  every 
advantage  of  forethought  and  prepars- 
tion. 

"  But  when  all  is  said— when  all  the 
drawbacks  upon  what  he  actually  was 
are  made  and  allowed — enough  remains 
to  justify  warm  eulogy,  and  to  warrant 
the  rational  hope  that  he  will  occupy  an 
honourable  place  among  the  writeis  of 
hia  age.  Putting  aside  his  poetical  pre- 
tensions,  and  regarding  solely  whst  he 
performed,  not  what  be  promised,  be  un- 
questionably stands  high  amoogst  a  diss 
of  writers,  m  which  J;ir  the  iMt  ceatory 
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we  bare  not  been  ricb— the  Emyiste, 
wbote  tbemes  are  drawn  from  social  sob. 
jecU,  sporting  Hgbtly  between  literature 
and  manners.  And  tliis  kind  of  compo- 
sition is  extremely  diflScult  in  itself,  re- 
,  quiring  intellectual  combinations  rarelj- 
foond.  The  volumes  prefaced  by  this 
sh'^bt  memoir  deseive  a  place  in  every 
collection  of  helUi  lettrei,  and  form  most 
agreeable  and  characteristic  illustrations 
of  oor  manners  and  onr  age.  They  pos- 
sess what  is  seldom  found  in  light  read- 
ing, the  charm  that  comes  from  bequeath- 
ing pleasumbU  impressions.  They  are 
suffused  in  the  sweetness  of  the  author'a 
disposition  ;  they  shun  all  painful  views 
of  life,  all  acerbity  in  observation,  all 
gall  in  their  gentle  sarcasms.  Added  to 
this,  they  contain  not  a  thought,  not  a 
line,  from  which  the  most  anxious  pa- 
rent would  guard  his  child.  They  may 
be  read  with  safety  by  the  most  simple, 
and  yet  they  contain  enough  of  truth 
and  character  to  interest  the  most  reflec- 
tive/' 

Such  an  authority  will  serve  to 
recommend  these  Sketches  from  Life, 
we  hope,  to  many  a  library.  Of  the 
essays  themselves,  it  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  select  specimens.  There  is 
not  one  that  can  t  be  read  with  plea- 
sure ;  they  are  often  wise,  and  always 
witty  and  kindly.  Let  us  dip  into 
the  volume,  and  select  one  at  random. 
Here  is  one  which  relates  to  that 
clasB,  which  is  ranked  somehow  as 
last  in  the  literary  profession,  and  is 
known  under  the  famous  name  of~ 

*'  The  penny-a-liner,  like  Pope,  is 
*  known  by  his  style.'  His  fine  Koman 
hand  once  seen,  may  be  sworn  to  by  the 
moet  cursory  observer.  But  though  in 
thi«  one  respect  of  identity  resembling 
Pope,  he  bead's  not  in  any  other  the  least 
fikeoess  to  autlior  dead  or  living.  He 
has  no  brother,  and  is  like  no  brother,  in 
Utemtare.  Such  as  he  was,  be  is.  He 
disdains  to  accommodate  his  manner  to 
the  ever-altering  taste  of  the  times.  He 
refuses  to  bow  down  to  the  popular  idol, 
innovation.  He  has  a  style,  and  he  sticks 
to  it.  He  scorns  to  depart  from  it,  to 
gratify  the  thirst  for  novelty.  He  even 
thinks  that  it  improves  with  use,  and  that 
his  pet  phrases  acquire  a  finer  point  and 
additional  emphasis  upon  every  fresh  ap- 
plication. Thus,  in  relating  the  last 
fashionable  occurrence,  how  a  noble  fa- 
mily has  been  plunged  into  consternation 
ana  sorrow  by  the  elopement  of  Lady 
Prudentia  a  month  after  marriage,  he 
informs  you,  as  though  the  phrase  itself 
Cftiried  conviction  to  the  heart,  th^t  the 


*  feelings  of  the  injured  husband  may  bo 
more  MsOy  conceived  than  descriSed.' 
If  he  requires  that  phrase  twice  in  the 
same  narrative,  he  consents  to  vary  it  by 
saying,  that  <  that  thev  may  be  imagined, 
but  cannot  be  depicted. '  In  reporting  an 
incident  illustrative  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
taking  prussic  acid,  he  states  that  the 

*  vital  spark  is  extinct,'  and  that  not  the 
smallest  hopes  are  entertained  of  the 
unfortunate  gentleman's  recovery.  A 
lady's  bag  is  barbarously  stolen  from  her 
arm  by  '  a  monster  in  the  human  form/ 
A  thunder-storm  is  described  as  having 
'  visited '  the  metropolis,  and  the  memory 
of  the  oldest  inhabitant  furnishes  no  pa- 
rallel to  the  ravsges  of  the  '  electric  fluid.' 
A  new  actress  '  surpasses  the  most  san- 
guine expectations'  of  the  public,  and 
exhibits  talents  'that  have  seldom  been 
equalled,  never  excelled.'  A  new  book 
is  not  simply  published,  it  'emanates 
from  the  press.'  On  the  demise  of  a 
person  of  eminence,  it  is  confidently 
averred  that  he  h&d  a  hand  '  open  as  day 
to  melting  charity/  and  that, '  take  him 
for  all  in  all,  we  ne'er  shall  look  upon  his 
like  again.'  Two  objects  not  immediately 
connected  are  sure  to  be  '  far  as  the  poles 
asunder although  they  are  very  easily 
brought  to|;ether  and  reconciled  in  the 
reader's  mind  by  the  convenience  of  the 
phrase  '  as  it  were,'  which  is  an  especial 
favourite,  and  constantly  in  request.  He 
is  a  great  admirer  of  amplitude  of  title, 
for  palpable  reasons ;  as  wnen  be  reports, 
that  'Yesterday  the  Right  Honourable 
Lord  John  Russell,  M.P.,  his  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, dined  with,'  &c.  He  is  wonder- 
fully expert  in  the  measurement  of  hail* 
stones,  and  in  the  calculation  of  the 
number  of  panes  of  glass  which  they  de- 
molish in  their  descent.  He  is  acquainted 
with  the  exact  circumference  of  every 
gooseberry  that  emulates  the  plenitude  of 
a  pumpkin ;  and  can  at  all  times  detect  a 
phenomenon  in  every  private  family,  by 
simply  reckoning  up  the  united  ages  of 
its  various  members.  But  in  the  dis- 
charge of  these  useful  duties,  for  the 
edification  and  amusement  of  the  public, 
he  employs,  in  the  general  course  of 
things,  but  one  set  of  phtases.  If  a  fire 
can  be  rendered  more  picturesque  by 
designating  it  the  *  devouring  element/ 
the  devouring  element  rages  in  the  de- 
scription to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Once 
a  hit  always  a  hit ;  a  good  thing  remains 
good  for  ever ;  a  happy  epithet  is  feli- 
citous to  the  UmU  loe  only  variation  of 
style  that  he  can  be  prevailed  upon  to 
attempt,  he  introduces  in  his  quotations. 
To  these  he  often  gives  an  entirely  new 
aspect,  and  occasionally,  by  accident,  be 
improves  upon  the  originals.  Of  this, 
the  following  may  stand  as  a  specimen 
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'  Til  not  in  mortah  io^dtmm  sncceM  ; 
But  w»'U  do  more,  Sempronius,  we'll 
command  it.* " 

The  good-natured  satirist  seldom 
hits  haraer  than  this,  and  makes  fun 
so  generously,  that  it  is  ajpleasure  to 
be  laughed  at  by  him.  How  amus- 
ingly tne  secret  of  the  penny-a-liner's 
eraft  is  unveiled  here  I  Well,  he, 
too,  is  a  mmber  of  the  great  rising 
firatemity  of  the  press,  wnich,  weak 
and  despised  yesterday,  is  powerful 
and  in  repute  to-day,  and  ^ws  daily 
in  strength  and  good  opinion. 

Out  of  Blanchard's  life  (except 
from  the  melancholy  end,  which  is 
quite  apart  from  it),  tnere  is  surely  no 

Sound  for  drawing  charges  against 
e  public  of  n^Iecting  literature. 
His  career,  untimdy  concluded,  is  in 
the  main  a  successful  one.  In  truth, 
I  don't  see  how  the  aid  or  interposi- 
tion of  government  could  in  any  way 
have  greatly  benefited  him,  or  how 
it  was  even  called  upon  to  do  so.  It 
does  not  follow  that  a  man  would 
produce  a  great  work  even  if  he  had 
leisure.  Sauire  Shakspeare  of  Strat- 
ford, with  nis  lands  and  rents,  and 
his  arms  over  his  porch,  was  not  the 
working  Shakspeare ;  and  indolence 
(or  oootemplation,  if  yon  like)  is  no 


unusual  quality  in  the  literary  man. 
Of  all  the  squires  who  have  hsid  acres 
and  rents,  all  the  holders  of  Ind^y, 
easy,  government  places,  how  many 
have  vnritten  books,  and  of  what 
worth  are  they?  There  are  some 
persons  whom  government,  having  a 
want  of,  employs  and  pays — ^barristers, 
diplomatists,  soldiers,  and  the  like; 
but  it  doesn't  want  poetry,  and  can 
do  without  tragedies.  Let  men  of 
letters  stand  for  themselves.  Every 
day  enlar^  their  market,  and  mul- 
tiplies their  clients.  The  most  skilfhl 
and  successful  among  the  cultivators 
of  light  literature  have  such  a  hold 
upon  the  public  feelings,  and  awaken 
such  a  sympathy,  as  men  of  the  class 
never  enjoyed  until  now:  men  of 
science  and  learning,  who  aim  at  other 
distinction,  get  it ;  and,  in  mte  i£ 
Doctor  Canis's  disgust,  I  bdiere 
there  was  never  a  time  when  so  much 
of  the  practically  useful  was  written 
and  read,  and  every  branch  of  book- 
making  pursued,  with  an  interest  so 
eager. 

aut  I  must  conclude.  My  letter 
has  swelled  beyond  the  proper  size 
of  letters,  and  you  are  craving  for 
news  :  have  you  not  to-day's  Tinui 
battle  of  Ferozeshah  ?  Farewell. 

M.  A.  T. 


THE  COMMOy  LODGING-HOUSE. 


The  common  lodging-house,  as  the 
reader  is  no  doubt  aware,  is  a  house 
of  accommodation  for  all  classes,  no 
matter  what  may  be  their  appearance 
or  character,  provided  they  can  pro- 
duce when  required  the  necessary 
quantity  of  corns.  In  every  consi- 
derable vilhtfe  in  the  kingdom  there 
is  a  domicafe  called  the  Beflmrs' 
House;  and  in  eyery  tovm,  Wwer 
su^  houses  or  more,  according  to  its 
si2e  or  population.  In  London  there 
are  himdreds  of  such,  from  that 
which  suits  the  poor  tenant  of  a  room 
or  cellar,  with  its  two  or  three  shake- 
down-beds upon  the  floor,  to  the 
2Bore  substantial  holding  of  the  land- 
lord, with  his  ten  or  twenty  up  to 
two  or  thrae  hundred  beds.  In  one 
or  other  of  these  the  houseless  wan- 
derer may  find  shelter,  provided  he 
pay  from  a  penn^  to  sixpence  a-nifi;ht ; 
sleeping,  according  to  tne  rate  of  his 
payments,  on  iron,  or  wood,  or  straw, 


or  in  a  hammock.  If  he  be  the 
penny-a-night  lodger,  he  will  have 
no  softer  resting-place  than  the  floor. 
This  common  lodging-house  business 
is  a  thriving  trade ;  very  little  capi- 
tal is  required  to  carry  it  on.  An 
old  house  vrill  do  in  any  back  street 
or  filthy  lane;  indeed,  tiie  more 
wretched  the  neighbourhood  the  bet- 
ter. Old  bedsteads  and  bed-dotbes 
of  the  coarsest  description,  with  a  few 
forms  and  a  table  for  the  kitchen,  are 
nearly  all  that  is  required  for  the 
concern.  The  front  room,  or  what 
is  usually  termed  the  parlour,  is  ge- 
nerally fitted  up  into  a  shop;  or, 
when  this  is  not  the  case,  there  is 
always  some  accommodating  neigh- 
bour at  hand  who  has  for  sale 
bacon,  butter,  cheese,  bread,  tea, 
coffee,  sugar,  tobacco,  potatoes,  red 
and  salt  herrings,  smuggled  liquors, 
and  table  -  beer.  Some  add  the 
savoury  profession^^f  the  i  cook  to 
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that  of  the  huckster,  and  dish  up  a 
little  roast  and  boiled  beef,  mutton, 
pork,  T^tables,  &c.  The  whde  of 
tiiese  Yiuids,  the  reader  may  be  as- 
sured, are  of  very  moderate  quality. 
Th^  are  retailea  to  the  lo^rs  at 
prontable  prices  and  in  the  smallest 
saleable  quantities,  so  that  for  the 
trifling  sum  of  one  penny  the  poor 
epicure  may  gratify  his  palate  with 
a  taste  of  beef,  mutton,  and  other 
hixuries.  Very  little  credit  is  ^ven 
in  those  places,  and  that  only  to 
those  who  are  well  known;  they 
who  do  not  happen  to  possess  this  ad- 
yantage  are  often  compelled  to  take 
the  handkerchiefs  from  their  necks, 
the  coats  and  even  the  shirts  off  their 
baeks,  and  to  give  them  to  the  cau- 
tious housekeeper,  before  they  can 
procure  a  ni^t  s  lodging  or  a  morsel 
c^food.  Indeedi  in  the  country  it  is 
a  common  thing,  when  a  traveller 
(whidi  is  the  appellation  by  which 
the  alms-seeking  gentr^r  designate 
themselves)  seeks  for  %  night*s  Todg- 
in|;,  for  the  landlord  to  refuse  ad- 
mittance unless  the  applicant  carry 
a  bundle,  which  is  looked  upon  as  a 
kind  of  guarantee  that  he  may  be 
trusted  should  he  not  have  the  ^de- 
sirable "  in  his  pocket. 

It  may  natundly  be  supposed,  that 
where  there  are  such  small  outlays 
and  such  large  returns  good  round 
sums  must  be  produced ;  indeed,  there 
are  few^who  commence  this  kind  of 
buddness  but  earn  for  themselves  a 
speedy  independency.  Many  whom  I 
could  mention  have  accumulated  such 
enormous  fortunes  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  vagrancy,  that  they  are 
now  the  proprietors  of  valuable 
booses,  in  one  or  other  of  which  they 
reside,  while  they  continue  to  con- 
duct their  or^nal  establishments 
in  the  rest.  The  servants  that  are 
kept  in  such  houses  are  generidly 
male,  men  being  eonsider^  better 
adapted  to  preserve  peace  and  quiet- 
ness than  women.  It  is  customary 
with  lodgers  who  have  any  thing  of 
value  to  deposit  it  with  the  landlord, 
and,  in  most  cases,  it  is  returned  with 
safety.  There  are  some  whose  cha- 
racter stands  so  high  for  honesty, 
that  twenty  pounds  imd  upwards  may 
be  intrusted  to  them;  while  with 
others  it  would  be  best  to  trust  no- 
thing, for  they  are  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, and  often  join  with  ruffians  to 
get  up  a  row  cturing  the  night  in 


order  to  plunder  their  lodgers.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  such  esta- 
blishments the  laws  of  decency,  as 
they  concern  the  sexes,  are  much 
observed;  and  they  are  universally 
filthy.  But  enough  of  this.  Let  us 
rather  enter  at  once  amongst  those 
strange  scenes,  and  endeavour  to  give 
the  reader  a  correct  view  of  one  of 
them. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
that  I  put  mvsdlf  in  <»der,  and 
had  just  reached  St.  Geom's, 
in  the  Borough,  as  the  clock 
struck  five.  Opposite  to  that  sacred 
edifice,  and  at  the  end  of  a  nar- 
row, dirty  street  leading  into  the 
main  one,  were  standing  some  half- 
dozen  follows  in  flannel-jackets  and 
other  vestments,  indicating  that  the 
class  to  which  they  belonged  was 
that  of  labourers.  On  one  side  of 
this  group  sat  an  old  woman  witJi 
fruit,  and  on  the  other  a  middle-ajied- 
female,  with  that  true  Hibernian  fea- 
ture— the  scowl,  and  retailing  com- 
modities of  a  similar  description.  As 
I  looked  for  the  name  I  could  just 
discern  on  the  wall,  in  small  letters, 
Thb  Mnrr.  Proceeding  along  the 
street,  oysters,  green-groceries,  and 
huckstery  goods,  lined  the  doors  and 
windows  of  a  few  dark,  low-roofed 
shops  on  each  side  of  the  way,  set 
off  by  that  very  necessary  conve- 
nience, a  gutter,  which  contributed  to 
carr^  off  the  superabundant  moisture 
as  It  crept  between  oyster-shells, 
turnip-tops,  and  various  other  mat- 
ters. Women  and  children  might  be 
seen  sitting  or  gossiping  on  the  sills, 
— a  sure  si^  of  a  low  neighbourhood. 
The  open  door  of  a  licen^  victualler 
was  not  long  in  making  its  appear- 
ance; nor  was  it  without  a  ne^^- 
bour,  another  retailer  of  malt ; — both 
pretty  well  filled  with  comenh-in  and 
goers-out.  The  bustle,  such  as  it 
was,  now  ceased,  and  the  street 
widened  a  little,  presenting  a  number 
of  old  ftuniture  and  petty  chandkrs*- 
shops.  Here  all  was  dull,  dirty,  and 
quiet.  A  stout,  bucanier-lilLe  fel- 
low, in  a  tight,  light«cok>ured  worsted- 
shirt  and  canvass-trousers,  was  eom- 
ing  crouchiBff  along  with  his  bare 
feet,  followed  by  a  man  upon  cmtehes, 
both  walking  steadily  hi  the  direc- 
tion of  Barclay  and  Perkins.  A  sin- 
gular-lookinff  house  next  arrested  our 
attention,  which  was  painted  red, 
with  « large  bog|f,|^y^{3||^- 


tre,  and  daubed  with  the  same  colour, 
upon  which  were  written,  in  laige 
white  letters, The  Travellers'  liest, 
No.  18.  Stephenson.  The  Bed  House. 
Grood  accommodations  for  Travel- 
lers." The  parlour,  or  low  front 
room,  looked  as  if  it  had  been  a  shop, 
haying  two  large  bow-windows,  one 
of  whidi  was  nearly  closed  with 
shutters,  and  the  other  partly  so. 
Three  or  four  half-md^ed,  squalid- 
looking  wretches  were  leaning  against 
the  entrance.  I  gave  an  involuntary 
shudder,  for  the  place  smelled  of 
bones  and  rags,  and  all  about  the 
door  had  the  stench  of  rottenness. 

Does  Mrs.  Belch  live  here?"  I 
inquired. 

"  No,  higher  up,"  was  the  answer. 
Thank  Godf"  I  mentaUy  eja- 
culated, and  moved  on ;  and  higher 
up,  sure  enough,  stood  another  group 
or  ragg^  gentry,  whiling  away  their 
time  with  the  sweets  of  Yirgnua,  and 
quietly  inhaling  the  evening  air. 

On  one  side  of  these  men  was  a 
shop,  to  which  I  was  directed  by  a 
nod.  There  was  nothing  peculiar 
that  I  could  perceive  about  this  place. 
It  was  a  small  chandler's  shop,  with 
two  windows.  In  the  one  were  placed 
a  few  eatables  for  show,  and  the  other 
was  screened  off  by  a  scanty  curtain. 
On  entering,  the  shop  assumed  a  more 
marked-like  character.  One  half  was 
partitioned,  apparently  for  private 
use;  and  the  other  left  open  for 
business,  as  if  the  owner  had  already 
accumulated  so  much  as  to  be  quite 
indifferent  to  trade,  and  only  kept  a 
few  articles  to  pass  away  the  time,  or 
aocommodate  some  old,  particular 
customers.  That  which  was  set  apart 
for  traffic  exhibited  the  cadging-shop 
to  perfection.  Quartern  loaves  cut 
into  pennyworths  (Poverty  being  a 
keen  mugainer),  and  piled  one  upon 
the  other;  p^my  and  halfpenny- 
worths of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  to- 
bMoo,  were  all  packed  in  paper,  and 
lying  in  separate  heaps;  a  large 
dish  filled  with  the  cuttings  of  ran<?d 
bacon,  another  with  pieces  of  cheese, 
and  a  third  with  the  scraping  of 


was  any  lack  of  eatables  that  were 
worth  eating.  On  a  shelf  or  two  in 
the  centre  of  the  shop  were  a  few 
choice  pieces  of  ham,  a  half-side  of 
bacon,  rolls  of  butter  that  might  have 
graced  the  Mansion  Uouse  for  break- 
fast, with  half  and  quarter  cheeses 
from  the  best  cheese  counties  in  the 
kingdom,  not  forgetting  that  very 
necessary  relish  for  a  cadger's  break- 
fast, a  red  herring.  And  all  were 
temptingly  arranged  for  those  who 
might  be  pleased  to  term  themselyes 
lucky  (namely,  gents  who  depend 
upon  chance,  and  find  a  purse  or  a 
flat  thrown  unexpectedly  in  their 
way).  By  this  tune  tl^  landlady 
had  made  her  ^pearance,  and  was 
favouring  me  with  so  penetrating  a 
glance  that  it  convinc^ea  me  she  was 
a  practical  reader  of  that  index  of  the 
mmd,  the  face.  After  the  usual  in- 
quiries and  answers,  an  elderly  female 
was  desired  to  shew  me  down  stairs. 
I  was  accordingly  ushered  through 
the  parlour,  a  small  room  behind  the 
shop,  most  curiously  furnished.  The 
walls  were  literally  lined  with  pic- 
tures, for  the  most  part  small  oil 
paintings.  Two,  however,  were  ex- 
ceptions, being  full-sized  portraits. 
One  represent^  the  late  John  Belch, 
arrayeu  in  a  iashion  which  Nature 
certainly  never  intended  him  to  put 
on,  for  he  looked  as  if  he  had  ju^ 
bludgeoned  a  gentleman  and  then 
dressed  himself  in  his  clothes ;  the 
other  was,  of  course,  designed  for  his 
spouse,  and  a  real  dowdy  it  vras,  nei- 
ther true  nor  flattering.  The  man- 
telpiece was  loaded  with  superb  shells 
ana  other  marine  specimens.  Two 
old-fashioned  comer  cupboards,  with 
their  doors  thrown  open,  fronted  each 
other  by  the  fire,  displaying  a  rich 
store  of  china.  A  conuortable  carpet 
was  spread  upon  the  floor ;  the  hearth, 
too,  had  its  rug.  Chairs  and  tables 
were  crowded  together,  evincmg  that 
the  owner  was  more  solicitous  for  a 
show  of  abundance  than  good  taste. 
«  Now  here,"  thought  I,  "  must  be 
the  room  where  the  artist,  hidf  gen- 
tleman and  whole  vaffabond.  creens 
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looff  boots,  saunters  in  of  an  evening, 
well  knowing  that  MoUier  Belch  is  a 
woman  who  blabs  no  tales;  where 
she  receives  all  the  tittle-tattle  of  the 
place, — ^in  short,  the  mnctum  scmctO' 
mm  of  the  lady  of  the  den.'* 

Throngh  this  room  I  was  led 
into  another,  in  the  side  of  which 
was  a  door,  into  which  I  was  desired 
to  enter,  and  to  take  care,  for  there 
was  a  flight  of  stairs, — a  caution 
that  was  absolutely  necessary,  as  I 
found  after  I  had  descended  with  a 
slide.  Then  opened  a  scene  out  be- 
fore me  that  certainly  had  something 
of  the  appearance  of  a  den,  namely, 
a  long,  low,  narrow,  under-ground 
kitchen.  At  one  end  were  two  small 
windows,  each  defended  by  a  wire 
grate,  the  tops  of  which,  just  peeping 

Xn  the  pavement  of  the  front  street, 
wed  the  light  to  struggle  in  be- 
tween walls  of  immense  thickness. 
The  apertures,  or  window-seats,  were 
deep  or  wide,  and  underneath  was 
fixed  to  the  wall  a  seat.   The  whole 
had  much  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
nde  of  the  cabin-window  of  a  ship. 
At  the  other  end  was  a  large  trap- 
door, which  was  raised  durmg  the 
day  for  the  benefit  of  light  and  air, 
and  which  served  as  an  excellent 
retreat  from  the  police  when  occasion 
required,  access  being  had  up  and 
dovm  by  a  broad  brick  staircase  edged 
with  wood.   On  one  side  of  this  pro- 
fessional convenience  were  two  large, 
fiat-bellied  water-butts,  their  tops 
reaching  to  the  very  roof;  whilst 
the  drop-dropping  below  kept  the 
dust  in  a  pretty  moist  state.  Close 
to  these  capacious  reservoirs  was  a 
plate-rack,  with  a  tolerable  display 
of  broken  dishes.   Next  to  this  was 
a  leaden  sink,  serving  the  double 
purpose  of  scullery  and  washhand- 
stand ;  and  above,  opening  by  a  door, 
was  the  dusthole,  a  place  extremely 
handy  for  slops  and  dirt.   A  seat 
here  ran  along  the  wall,  joining  the 
one  below  the  window,  and  from 
which  nearly  to  the  roof  the  wall 
wamscoted,  the  top  forming  a 
kind  of  ledge,  on  part  of  which  was 
ranged  a  row  of  common  tin  teapots ; 
on  the  other  were  wooden  lockers, 
the  repositories  of  the  lodgers*  broken 
victuals.  Opposite  was  a  door  near  the 
window  leading  into  another  room, 
which  was  ustmlly  denominated  the 
parlour.  On  this  side  blazed  two  large 
ires,  each  having  a  complete  kitchen- 


range,  with  a  boiler  full  of  water 
that  turned  by  a  cock  for  the  lodgers* 
use ;  and  in  the  comer  bellied  out  a 
huge  copper,  surrounded  by  fVying- 
pans,  saucepans,  and  iron  pots  of 
yarious  sizes.  A  table,  reaching  well- 
nigh  from  one  end  of  the  kitcnen  to 
the  other,  was  supported  by  five 
wooden  posts  rismg  through  the  een- 
tre  to  the  roof,  ami  plac^  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  and  upon 
Uiese  were  hung  common  tin  lamps, 
the  whole  being  flanked  by  forms. 
At  this  board  the  street  solicitor 
might  sit  and  feast  without  any  fear 
of  dirtying  the  floor  with  the  crumbs 
that  might  fall  from  the  table ;  for 
that,  I  remember,  was  of  a  good  ser- 
viceable colour,  the  materials  being 
of  brick. 

I  glided  in  as  unobtrusively  as  pos- 
sible, and  when  I  state  that  there  were 
108  lodgers  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
supposed  there  were  a  few  singular 
characters  amongst  them.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  opposite  to 
each  other,  sat  two  seamen,  one 
in  his  shirt  -  sleeves  and  woollen 
nightcap,  mending  a  pair  of  old 
canvass  trousers,  and  stitching  away 
with  his  long  nautical  needle.  The 
other  a  sunburnt,  lounring-lookinff 
fellow,  in  a  red  flannel  shirt  and 
trousers,  was  resting  on  his  elbows, 
drawling  out  a  sea  tale ;  and,  as  I 
moved  by,  I  could  distinctly  hear 
the  words,  Philadelphia  and  New 
York.**  At  the  fire  near  the  window 
stood  a  tall,  athletic  young  man,  in 
a  velvet  jacket  witn  large  white 
ivory  buttons,  a  red  velvet  waistcoat 
with  two  rows  of  small  buttons  of  the 
same  kind,  short,  wide  trousers,  and 
ankle -boots.  His  waistcoat  was 
loosely  buttoned,  so  as  to  display 

Eart  of  his  shirt,  and  his  black  silk 
andkerchief  was  slung  about  his 
neck  in  the  nautical  style.  His  black 
hair  hung  on  each  side  of  his  face  in 
ringlets,  and  on  his  head  was  slouched 
on  one  side  most  conspicuously  a 
broad-brimmed  hat.  fife  was  evi- 
dently a  buck  in  his  way,  and  some- 
what of  a  gallant,  too,  as,  with  his 
elbow  on  the  mantelpiece  and  one  leg 
lounging  over  the  other,  he  kej^ 
puff,  puffing  away  at  a  short,  black 
pipe,  "having  a  word,**  as  he  termed 
It,  with  a  woman  who  was  frjang 
sausages.  Close  beside  this  specimen 
of  low  dandyism  sat  a  gigantic,  surly- 
looking  ruffian  about  lorty,  with  a 
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red  nightcap  on,  but  otherwise  dress- 
ed as  he  was,  only  not  so  gaudily. 
He  sat  scowling  More  the  fire,  his 
legs  stretched  out,  and  one  crossed 
over  the  other,  squirting  every  now 
and  then  a  torrent  of  tobaeco-iuiee 
below  the  bars ;  the  ^uid  in  his  cheek 
by  no  means  diminishing  the  grim- 
ness  of  his  smile,  as  he  cast  up  his 
eves  at  his  neighbour  with  a  look 
that  savoured  strongly  of  the  green- 
eyed  monster.  They  were  both  na- 
vigators, and  of  the  true  Lancashire 
breed. 

Round  that  c<Mmer  of  the  table 
which  stood  below  the  window  were 
gathered  together  a  very  characteristic 
group, — a  nice  variety  of  thief,  cadger, 
and  poacher.  The  nrst  was  a  slight- 
made  man,  with  flat,  though  Jewish 
features  and  complexion.  He  had  on 
an  old  great  brown  coat,  that  was  by  far 
toolai^.  It  was  left  open  in  front,  dis- 
plaving  neither  shirt  nor  neckerchief; 
and  an  old  hat,  beaten  in  at  the  front, 
was  drawn,  in  the  thieves*  fashion, 
over  big  brow.  He  had  a  smile  on 
his  features — I  have  seen  just  such 
another  on  that  drooping  machine 
which  is,  at  times,  seen  beside  St. 
Stephen's.  The  next  was  a  very 
sinister-looking  fellow  in  a  flannel- 
jacket — he  was  by  &r  too  civil-look- 
mg;  and,  as  I  approached,  gave  me 
such  a  look  that  I  instinctively  put 
my  hands  to  my  pockets,  although 
there  was  nothing  m  them.  At  tne 
comer  of  the  table  sat  a  large  sinewy 
man,  with  hi^h  cheek-bones,  and  a 
nose  big  and  nard  enough  to  split  a 
mill  on.  He  was  very  well  dressed 
according  to  his  trade  —  a  tattered 
shirt,  an  old  waistcoat,  and  canvass 
trouserg.  He  was  thumping  on  the 
table  about  his  merits  as  a  patterer 
(a  caller),  with  a  fist  by  &r  too  for- 
midable to  admit  of  any  dispute*  On 
the  other  side,  stretched  on  a  form 
against  the  wall,  was  a  very  pretty 
specimen  of  our  bold  peasantry — 
our  country's  pride  —  m  a  smock- 
firock  and  a  white  kind  of  skull- 
can.     He  was  Ivinff  nn   his  mAo 


folded  on  the  table,  and  bis  head 
buried  between  them,  givmg  evident 
indications  Uiat  he  was  in  the  arms 
of  the  sleepy  god. 

Turning  round  I  stepped  into  the 
parlour,  where  just  such  another 
scene  presented  itself.  The  room 
was  of  equal  breadth,  and  nearly 
the  same  length  as  the  kitchen;  and, 
being  more  scanty  of  furniture,  had 
the  appearance  of  being  wider.  It 
was  now  dull  and  gloomy,  lighted 
up  with  only  three  small  lights.  At 
a  table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
stood  two  slightly -made,  half-starved- 
looking  young  men,  in  dark  tattered 
clothes  old  torn  hats ;  on  which, 
in  the  front  of  each,  was  stuck  a 
placard,  with  "  Murder,**  printed  in 
iBTg^  letters,  as  the  head- line.  They 
were  silently  arranging  a  heap  <u 
catch-penny  papers,  by  the  dim  fight 
of  a  halfpenny  candle.  At  the  other 
end  of  the  room  sat  a  short  but  rather 
respectably  dressed  man  in  black.  A 
small  ink-bottle  was  on  the  table, 
with  three  or  four  pens  stuck  in  it, 
and  his  hat  was  so  drawn  on  as  to 
screen  his  eyes  from  an  old  dull- 
burning  japanned  lamp,  that  vras  on 
the  table  before  him.  There  was 
some  character  about  this  man.  His 
nose  was  aquiline,  or,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  if  less  elegantly,  hooked. 
His  eyes,  which  were  small,  twinkled 
on  each  side,  as  if  they  were  more 
accustomed  to  look  to  the  ri^ht  and 
to  the  left  than  straightmrward. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  been  a  law- 
yer*s  clerk,  who  had  been  by  far  too 
cunning  to  be  honest  Opposite  to 
this  studious  gentleman  sat  a  large 
bald-headed  old  man,  couehing  and 
spitting,  and  apparent!^  much 
troubled  with  a  shortness  of  breath. 
He  was  tying  matches  up  into  bundles 
from  an  immense  heap  that  was 
lying  before  him,  with  a  candle  stuck 
in  the  centre.  He  was  assisted  by  an 
individual  who  certainly  had  the 
appearance  of  beine  brought  up  to 
that  trade,  or  someUiinff  very  like  it 
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trtm  the  dent-like  mark  on  the  left 
side,  it  appeared  as  if  it  had  been 
done  hy  a  right-hander.  His  chin 
of  late  had  certainly  not  been  much 
troubled  with  the  razor,  and  his  skin 
was  smoked  and  dried  as  if  he  had 
soldered  pots  and  pans  night  and 
day  for  a  month.  His  hat,  which 
was  beaten  into  all  and  every  shape, 
was  drawn  a  little  over  his  brow,  and 
the  rest  of  his  garments  of  a  cut  that 
would  not  have  been  exhibited  by 
the  scientific  Walker.  In  short,  he 
was  an  individual  that  would  have 
appeared  to  great  advantage  looking 
over  a  hedge  dn  Finchley,  Hounslow, 
or  any  other  breezy  heath  or  com- 
mon with  a  bit  of  a  thorn,  alias 
bludgeon,  in  his  hand ;  or  sauntering 
about  a  village  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  toMm,  peering  into  a  farm-yard, 
just  within  the  scent  of  a  hen-roost, 
with  a  four-footed  follower,  half 
terrier  and  half  fox,  cowering  know- 
ingly at  his  heels;  a  wooden  budget 
dung  at  lus  back,  with  a  choice  as- 
sortment of  old  nails,  old  files,  and 
old  hammers;  a  bellows  in  one  hand 
without  a  pipe,  and  in  the  other  a 
piece  of  crooked  iron,  at  the  end  of 
which  might  dangle  a  portable  fire, 

E offing,  and  reefing,  and  sendinff 
>rth  a  column  of  smoke  that  should 
curl  and  whirl  about  Yaa  face,  and 
harmonise  delightfully  to  the  cry  of 
^  Kettles  to  mend — pots  and  pans  1 

Lodger  after  lodger  now  came 
dropping  in ;  and  every  one  who  had 
the  means  was  not  long  in  satisfying 
his  appetite.  They  hastened  to  make 
their  tea  or  coffee,  frying  their  bacon, 
or  broiling  their  herring ;  and  when 
done,  the;^  would  move  each  to  his 
seat,  placing  a  tea  or  coffee-pot  on 
the  table,  —  a  cup  and  saucer  with 
the  niceties  on  one  side  and  the 
bread  on  the  other;  then  sit  down, 
and,  without  doffinj;  their  castors, 
iall-to  with  an  appetite  that  required 
no  farther  relish. 

There  were  some  heavy  complaints 
i^ut  the  loss  of  property ;  some  had 
lost  one  thing,  and  some  another* 
One  surly,  carter-looking  fellow,  who 
was  frying  sausages,  dedared  That 
this  house  beat  lul  the  houses  he  had 
ever  been  in  for  prigging.  There 
was  no  farther  back  than  this  very 
morning,  he  had  hung  up  his  shirt 
to  dry,  and  had  not  turned  lus  back 
fire  minutes  before  it  was  gone,  and 
not  a  soul  knew  any  thing  about  it: 


but  he  had  a  good  guess  who  took  it 

But  by  "  (and  here  he  used  some 

strong  langoage),  the  man  had 
better  keep  out  of  my  way  T* 

The  kitohea  was  by  this  time  eet* 
tin^  crowded,  and  the  lodgers,  as  uiey 
satisfied  their  wants,  would  light  their 
pipes  and  saunter  up  and  &wn  the 
rooms,  out  of  one  into  the  other, 
joining  the  various  groups,  and  ob- 
serving or  listening  to  what  wasgomg 
on.    With  one  party  it  was, — 

"  Where  is  old  Thomas  now 

"  Oh,  he 'sat  Brixton  I" 

"What  I  at  Brixton  yet?" 

"  Yes,  he  *s  had  six  months  this 
time!" 

"  Six  months !  that  *s  a  long  time 
for  an  old  man  to  be  on  the  mfll  I  '* 

Another  party  were  talking  about 
Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  at  Welling- 
borough in  Lei<^ter8hire?''  asked 
one. 

"  In  Northamptonshire,  you  mean," 
was  the  reply.  "  Yes,  and  a  pretty 
little  town  it  is,  but  nothing  domg. 

"  I  Ve  just  been  down  Uie  Liver- 
pool road  there,"  cries  another ;  "  but 
Yorkshire's  the  place  for  me.  1*11 
be  bound  if  a  man's  beat  he'll  get  a 
lift  better  there  than  in  any  county 
in  the  kingdom." 

I  entered  into  conversation  with 
two  or  three,  inquiring  as  delicately 
as  I  could  what  they  were  and  what 
they  had  been ;  and,  of  course,  giving 
them  such  information  about  mysdif 
in  return  as  I  pleased.  The  first  was 
a  thin  middle-sized  man,  about  fifty, 
curiously  robed  in  tatters.  He  had 
served  in  the  army  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies;  had  been  with  Wel- 
lington in  Spain,  and  in  America  in 
the  late  war,  and  was  afterwards  dis- 
charged in  Ireland  with  a  pension. 
He  had  given  up  his  pension  for  four 
years'  pay,  ana  had  gone  over  to 
Canada  to  settle;  but,  feeling  the 
curse  of  Cain  still  upon  him,  had 
returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
narrowly  escaped  shipwreck  on  the 
Goodwin.  He  was  now  supporting 
himself  by  going  about  the  streets 
gathering;  pence,  and  was  in  the  daily 
expectation  of  getting  his  peqsion 
renewed.  The  other  was  a  short, 
s<]uare-built  man,  of  the  same  age, 
with  an  apron  wrapped  about  him* 
He  was  a  joiner,  but  had  served  in 
the  navy;^had  been  with  Cochrane 
in  South  Amerka,  and  was  discharged 
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from  liifl  service  with  2002.  or  3002. ; 
and,  like  a  true  ne*er-do*weel,  had 
spent  eyerj  farthing,  and  being  on 
the  8preey  as  he  termed  it,  had  sold 
his  tools  into  the  bargain.  He  had 
been  tramping  the  country  for  two 
or  three  years,  could  get  plenty  of 
work,  but  had  no  tools  to  work  with 
(joume3rmen  joiners  have  to  find 
their  own  tools),  and  was  now  sub* 
siBting  upon  what  he  could  get  fVom 
the  trade  and  from  other  peoi>le,  as  a 
distressed  tradesman.  The  third  was 
a  cripple,  though  a  youuff  man.  He 
had  apparently  done  good  service  for 
the  Queen  of  Spain,  having  left  both 
his  legs  and  knees  at  St.  Sebastian, 
and  for  which  he  was  now  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  sixpence  a-day. 
He  had,  however,  a  good  passport 
from  door  to  door,  provided  he  could 
only  get  so  &r. 

With  these,  then,  I  contrived  to 
while  away  the-  evening  till  past 
eleven.  I  found  them  all  very  frank, 
tolerably  civil,  and  more  intelligent 
than  is  generally  supposed,  but  by 
no  means  inclined  to  talk  of  hair- 
breadth escapes.  The  story  of  their 
lives  was  not  given  with  the  garru- 
lity of  veterans  who  like  to  shoul- 
der their  crutches  and  shew  how 
fields  are  won,  but  drawn  from  them 
by  questions  cautiously,  or  rather  art- 
fully put.  These  houses,  in  fact,  are 
not  the  places  for  a  man  to  take  up 
the  trade  of  Othello ;  he  mixes  with 
too  many  who  have  seen  and  expe- 
rienced as  much  and,  perhaps,  more 
than  himself.  Here  are  no  Desde- 
monas  to  listen  to  tales  by  flood  and 
field,  unless  he  could  supply  his 
hearers  well  with  gin  and  plenty  of 
half-and-half.  Indeed  they  have 
been  taught,  and  that  pretty  dearly, 
that  the  honours  awarded  to  neds- 
or-nothing  doings"  are  not  intended 
for  them,  and  that  of  the  more  solid 


with  poverty  and  want,  unaided  even 
by  the  buoyancy  of  youth  or  the 
cheering  rays  of  hope,  they  drag 
themselves  on  firom  day  to  day,  with- 
out being  able  toraiseone  thought  be- 
yond to-morrow.  They  appear  sick; 
and,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  such 
an  expression,  "  almost  surfeited  with 
life."  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that 
they  turn  a  dull  ear  to  that  which 
most  men  delight  to  hear, — the  his- 
tory of  themselves ;  or  when  Luck 
has  thrown  a  few  pence  in  their  way, 
that  they  are  led  as  it  were  instinct- 
ivdy  to  the  gin-shop,  there  to  raise 
their  flagged  spirits  td  their  proper 
level ;  or,  as  is  their  wonted  custoin, 
to  deaden  their  feelings  with  their 
ahnost  omstant  but  pernicious  com- 
panion, the  pipe. 

The  only  thine  worth  noticing 
during  the  remainder  of  the  evening 
was  a  subscription  raised  for  an  old 
man,  who  lay  on  his  death-bed  up 
stain.    The  proposer  was  a  tall, 

Sowerful  voung  man,  of  the  name  of 
adc  Badrker,  a  regular  cadger.  He 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
made  a  bit  of  a  speech  on  the  occaaon. 
He  said  that  they  all  knew  poor  old 
Walker,  and  that  he  had  been  con- 
fined to  his  bed  for  nearly  six  weeks. 
He  had  seen  him  the  other  day,  and 
had  carried  him  up  a  basin  of  broth. 
The  poor  fdlow,  he  said,  had  pined 
away  to  a  skdeton.  His  arms  (here 
he  attempted  to  describe  the  arm  by 
his  own  iwrist,  but  that  comparison 
not  answering),  he  said,  were  actually 
like  a  little  child's.  In  fsict  the  poor 
fellow  was  dving,  and  would  never 
rise  out  of  his  bed  more.  He  re- 
minded them  that  poor  old  Hairy 
had  always  been  a  trump,  and  that 
it  was  a  sore  thing  for  a  man  to  be 
on  his  death-bed  in  a  lodging-house 
without  any  money  or  a  soul  to  lode 
ms^  to  comfort  or  assist  him.  and 
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to  be  very  true,  and  a  murmur  of 
mpplaase  was  awarded  her.  The 
orstor  then  went  round  with  his  hat, 
and  gathered  as  much  as  half-a-crown, 
mucn  to  the  mtification  of  all  pre- 
aent,  and  no  doubt  equally  00  to  Uie 
pow  fluflferer. 

The  bawlers  of  papers  were  now 
comiiig  in  by  pah^  for  thej  generally 
do  business  in  partnership,  fiefore 
taking  any  refreshment,  they  usually 
settle  the  proceeds  of  the  day.  One 
would  examine  the  papers,  while  the 
other  counted  over  the  pence.  One 
poor  fellow,  who  apparently  ^d  busi- 
ness for  himself,  came  towards  the 
fire  smiling  and  rubbing  his  hands, 
as  if  Luck  and  he  had  lately  met. 

"  Have  you  sold  all  out  P"  inquired 
a  man. 

"  AU  I"  was  the  reply,  —  "  clean 
out ;  the  one  in  my  hat,  too  !**  Then 
stooping  down  and  lighting  his  cutty, 
went  puffing  a?ray  to  where  the  firy- 
ingpans  hung,  took  down  one,  ex- 
amined it,  then  popped  in  two  nice 
alioes  of  ham,  cut  down  half-a-dozen 
slioea  of  bread,  and  placed  them  dong- 
side  of  the  ham,  all  the  while  puffing 
away  with  the  self-satisfied  air  of  a 
man  who  had  done  well. 

It  was  now  nearly  twelve,  the  fires 
were  almost  out,  and  most  of  the 
lodgers  gone  to  bed.  The  under- 
deputy  was  washing  and  scrubbing 
the  kitchen-table.  The  landlady  was 
going  about  first  to  one  and  then  an- 
other, checking  those  who  were  coming 
in  rather  boimceable  firom  havine 
made  too  many  caUs  on  the  road,  and 
advising  others  to  go  to  bed.  As  there 
mpeared  to  be  noUiin^  more  worthy 
of  observation,  I  likewise  intimated  a 
desire  to  so  up  stairs,  when  a  low 
blackguard-looking  fellow,  whom  I 
found  afterwards  to  be  the  under- 
deputy,  with  his  shirt-sleeves  tucked 
up  and  his  hat  slouched  over  his 
eyes,  requested  a  stranger  and  I  to 
come  on.  In  a  back  room  behind 
the  ^op,  this  paragon  of  a  bed-groom 
selected  firom  a  bowl  filled  with  pieces 
of  fiuthing  candles  the  fag-end  of 
one  of  those  illuminators,  placed  it 
in  a  candlestick,  or  rather  a  candle- 
holder,  a  piece  of  tin  about  the  size 
of  a  half-crown,  with  a  bit  of  the 
same  metal  in  the  centre,  of  the  form 
of  a  tube,  and  of  just  sufiicicnt  size 
to  hold  so  respectable  a  piece  of 
tallow.  With  this  magnificent  taper 
we  were  ushered  up  a  winding  stair* 
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case ;  which,  from  the  breadth  of  the 
banister  and  a  certain  creak  the  stairs 
made  at  every  step,  spoke  both  of 
age  and  debility.  From  one  landing 
we  were  led  to  another,  until  the 
roof  gave  notice  that  we  could  go  no 
farther.  A  door  that  hun^  upon  its 
hinges  was  pushed  open — it  had  no 
other  fastening,  bolts  and  bars  being 
of  no  use  here.  The  room,  or  rather 
attic,  was  low,  and,  thou&;h  of  a  mo- 
derate len^h  and  breadtn,  contained 
no  fewer  than  five  stump -bedsteads^ 
with  clothes  of  a  clean  but  coarse 
description,  two  on  one  side  and  three 
on  the  other,  so  crowded  together  as 
just  to  leave  room  for  a  man  to 
squeeze  himself  up  between  them. 
Tnere  was  no  fire-place,  and  the 
room  havinff  apparently  been  newly 
whitewashed,  it  felt  to  us  both  cold 
and  damp.  The  windows  did  not 
add  much  to  the  comfort  of  the  place, 
being  competed  of  square  l^en- 
fran^  panes  of  a  diminutive  size, 
with  others  of  more  modem  dimen- 
sions, cased  in  wood,  so  patched  and 
mixed  together  as  to  leave  it  almost 
impossible  to  say  which  had  been  the 
original.  Tet,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
mender,  there  was  yet  room  enough 
left  for  the  wind  and  rain  to  find 
their  way  through.  The  person  as- 
signed to  be  my  fellow4odger  for 
the  night  was  a  little  man,  past  the 
middle  life,  and  meanly  clad,  but 
who  bore  the  air  of  decency  as  well 
as  poverty.  He  was  exceedingly 
dvii  and  communicative.  Misfor- 
tune beats  out  all  reserve,  and,  when 
we  have  had  proofs  that  we  are 
in  her  power,  renders  us  at  once 
humble  and  docile. 

"  This  lodging-house  keepine,"  I 
observed,    must  be  a  good  tnufe.** 

"  Oh,  yes,  sir !"  he  said ;  "  they 
must  make  a  vast  deal  of  money." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here  P"  I 
asked. 

"  No,  sir,  this  is  my  first  night ;  I 
was  all  last  week  in  a  sailors*  house 
m  Ratclifie  Highway,  and  have  this 
week  been  for  the  most  part  in  Went- 
worth  Street  and  the  Commercial 
Road.  One  gets  knocked  about,  you 
see,  sir;  first  to  one  place  and  then 
to  another.  Ah,  sir,  1  was  very  dif- 
ferently situated  once!  My  father, 
sir,  was  an  anchor  -  smith,  and  in 
a  very  large  way  to  do.  I  little 
thought  then  that  I  would  have  to 
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come  to  fuch  a  place  as  this ;  but  he 
died.  He  left  4000/.  though,  and 
we  ought  to  have  done  better; 
but  I  &  not  know  how  it  was,  every 
thing  seemed  to  go  wroi^, — one  loss 
came  upon  another.  My  mother 
died,  too.  She  was  a  very  clever 
woman;  and  since  then  I  ^hink  I 
have  never  known  a  home.** 

Ilere  he  had  slipped  of  his  clothes 
as  unobserved  as  possible,  and  laid 
them  on  the  bed  with  some  attention 
to  their  defects ;  then  creeping  in, 
said,  ^^That  it  was  very  cold,  ana  that 
really  a  man  now  at  night  needed  all 
the  covering  he  could  get** 

I  resumi^  the  conversation  by  ob- 
serving, "  he  would  be  some  trade — 
his  father's,  perhaps  ?** 

"No,  sir,**  he  said.  "My  father 
was  a  big,  strong  man ;  but  you  may 
see  that  I  was  never  fit  for  sucn 
heavy  work." 

"Well,  but  could  you  not  have 
got  a  clerk*s  situation  r 

"  Why,  I  do  not  know,  sir.  I  was 
promised  something  of  that  sort,  «id 
was  sent  from  place  to  place  until 
my  clothes  were  almost  worn  out; 
and  you  know  people  do  not  like 
you  to  call  upon  them  when  you  are 
shabby.  It  won't  do,  sir.  For  my 
part,  X  was  content  to  do  any  thing 
to  earn  a  bit  of  bread;  but  really 
there  is  no  getting  work  now-a-days. 
I  have  just  nad  one  day's  wo|*k  tnis 
week,  and  that  was  to-day,  at  the 
Docks.  I  had  to  hang  about  till 
half- past  ten  before  I  got  my  money ; 
and  what  was  it  when  I  did  get 
it? — two  shillings!  Bless  you,  I 
had  had  nothing,  1  might  say,  all  day. 
I  then  got  1^  pennyworth  of  bread,  a 
pennyworth  of  cheese,  and  a  half- 
pint  of  beer  at  ^he  house  over  the 
way;  and  there  was  threepence  tP 
lay  down  for  my  bed.  l^ow,  I  will 
just  leave  you  to  judge  what  there 
18  left,  and  to-morrow  to  get  over, 
too ;  and  God  knows  when  Til  get 
another  iob." 
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what  it  is,  it  is  all  this  machinery. 
Michinery  is  the  ruin  of  thi«  oomi- 
try. 

"  You  say  very  right"  Theae  were 
the  words  of  a  man  coming  in  at  the 
door  with  another  "For  by  and 
by,  I  think,  there  will  be  work  for 
neither  horse  nor  man." 

A  fact  that  appeared  so  lament- 
ably true,  that  they  all  consented  to  it 
with  a  feeling  that  was  truly  pain- 
ful to  hear. 

The  two  lodgers  who  came  in  Ust 
now  prepared  to  go  to  bed.  One, 
whose  head  and  shouldeirs  seemed 
more  bent  with  labour  and  weakness 
than  old  age,  occupied  himself  with 
tucking  in  his  bed,  and  making  it  as 
comfortable  as  sucn  a  bed  could  be 
made  beneath  such  a  window :  while 
the  other,  «  tall  old  man,  whom  I 
have  seen  giving  away  bills  in  Tot- 
tenham Court  Koad,  but  whose  ap- 
pearance now  strongly  reminded  me 
of  Shakspeare's  "Last  Ajge"— "the 
slippered  pantaloon,"  busied  himself 
in  a  similar  way. 

They  were  now  all  in  bed,  and 
nothing  was  heard  save  a  shower  of 
rain,  mat  ever  and  anon  pattered 
against  the  window,  when  the  door 
was  once  more  pushed  open,  and  an- 
other wanderer  of  the  night  made 
his  appearance.  He  sat  down  upon 
the  tel,  and  for  awhile  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  thought  I  ob- 
serve to  him  that  it  was  a  wet 
night — 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "he  knew  that 
He  had  just  caught  the  shower  in 
coming  from  Marylebone." 

"  Marylebone  I  why,  that  is  surely 
a  long  way  ?" 

"  xies,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  long 
way;  but  he  would  mind  the  way 
very  little  if  he  had  only  got  any 
thing  to  do  for  going." 

He  then  began  to  put  offhis  clothes, 
exhibiting  as  ne  laid  them  aside  sad 
signs  of  want.  He  was  a  man  p«st 
the  middle  life :  and.  if  I  mav  use 
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beings  collected  by  cbAOCO  ;  all 
8traagm»  and  all  in  want,  and  each 
too  much  absorbed  with  his  own 
cares  to  be  able  to  assist,  or  even  to 
sympathise,  with  his  neighbour.  They 
were  all  the  m^idian  of  U&, 
and  each,  no  doubt,  could  tell  his 
own  tale ;  but  what  conld  they  get  by 
that,  sayecontempjt?  Poor  wretches! 
fiur  £f  to  be  poor  and  miserable  con- 
stitutes a  wretch,  thev"  certainly  de- 
served that  name.  They  slept  on, 
one  snoring  after  another;  not  the 
noisy,  distorted  snore  of  drunken- 
ness, but  the  quiet  and  sober  breath- 
ing of  misery.  None  moved  save 
one — the  man  who  last  came  in ;  he 
raised  his  head  and  looked  towards 
the  window,  and  seeing  no  li^ht, 
mjft  down  again,  and  huddled  huu- 
self  over,  as  if  to  thank  God  it  was 
not  yet  morning,  and  that  he  could 
vet  enjoy  a  few  more  hours'  oblivion 
before  he  should  awaken  to  hunger 
uid  to  wretchedness. 

On  going  down  in  the  morning, 
the  kitchen  presented  as  fine  a  pic- 
ture of  a  breakfast-scene  on  a  Sun- 
day morning  in  a  cadging-house  as 
could  well  be  imagined.  The  trap- 
door was  lifted  up,  which  lefl  that 
part  of  the  kitchen  almost  open, 
while  the  steam  from  the  copper 
(which  was  all  in  readiness  for  the 
Sunday  dinner)  was  stru^ling  in 
clouds  with  the  wind  coming  in  at 
the  door,  and  was  now  and  then 
borne  back  with  the  small  drizzling 
rain  of  a  raw,  foggy,  February  morn- 
ing; causing  the  water-butts,  plate- 
racks,  sink,  and  the  dust-hole  fill^ 
with  bones  and  whitened  sheep's 
skulls,  to  have,  if  possible,  a  damper 
and  more  uncomfortable  appearance 
than  usual.  Below  the  trap -door 
stood  the  very  gentleman-like  waiter 
who  conducted  us  to  our  bed  last  nigb  t, 
in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  hat  slouched 
over  his  ears,  lookingas  low  and  as 
blackguard  as  ever.  He  was  stirring 
the  contents  of  the  copper  with  a 
long  wooden-handled  fork,  sending 
forth  cloud  upon  cloud  of  steam, 
which  waved  to  and  fro  about  the 
stairs.  At  this  end  of  the  form  sat  a 
young  woman,  rocking  and  hushing 
a  child,  who  was  squalling  and  shiver- 
ing with  cold.  Close  to  her  were 
two  men  in  dark,  tattered  clothes, 
their  hats  cocked  a  little,  and  their 
aprons  hanging  over  their  sides ;  be- 
&re  eaich  was  a  coffee  pot,  a  cup  and 


saucer,  with  a  pennyworth  of  bread, 
a  little  butter,  and  a  little  sugar,  in 
sei»arate  papers.  Beside  these  stood 
a  sickly  ^oung  man,  with  a  tin  tea- 
pot in  his  huid,  and  a  bundle  of 
Ferny  Satirists  under  his  arm.  He 
was  miserably  clad,  with  an  old  red 
comforter  about  his  neck;  he  was 
standing  before  the  fire,  which  was 
covered  with  kettles,  boilers,  and 
pans,  waiting  for  his  turn  at  the  tan, 
and  looking  like  penury  itself,  it 
was  not  so,  however,  witn  his  neigh- 
bour, a  well-set,  well-fed  man,  with 
his  hat  set  smartly  on  his  head,  and 
a  large  wrapper  of  Weekly  Chroni' 
cles  under  his  arm,  that  indicated  he 
was  a  man  of  capital  as  well  as  busi-* 
ness.  He  was  stooping,  or  rather 
squatted  before  the  £re,  holding  a 
hu'ge  slice  of  ham  at  the  end  of  a 
long  fork,  and  toasting  it  with  the 
air  of  one  who  had  had  full  as 
much  custom  that  morning  as  he  had 
expected.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
table  stood  a  young  woman,  clean 
and  smart,  but  witn  much  of  the 
street -raking  look  of  a  night-walker. 
She  was  the  wife  of  an  old  fellow,  a 
brush  and  broom  hawker,  who, 
whatever  he  might  be  considered 
out  of  doors,  was  looked  upon  as  a 
man  of  substance  here,— one  well  to 
do  in  the  world.  He  bad  just  asked 
a  friend  to  have  a  bit  of  dinner  with 
him ;  and  his  wife  was  now  prepar- 
ing a  large  dish  of  meat  and  potatoes 
for  the  oven, — a  task  which  seemed 
to  give  her  no  small  importance, 
both  in  her  own  eyes  and  those  of 
the  lookers-on.  Benind  her  splashed 
and  clattered  amongst  the  disnes  the 
under-deputy,  with  a  brass  chain 
around  his  neck,  and  key  suroended 
to  it, — the  emblem  of  his  ofilce  as 
locker-up.  On  one  side  of  the  wo- 
man was  a  man  washing  his  shirt, 
and  another  giving  himself  what  he 
termed  a  good  wash,  ah  !  ah  !-ing  in 
that  hoarse  voice  so  affected  by  tap- 
room puppies,  and  having  a  word 
with  a  small  man  with  large,  dark 
whbkers,  sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
table,  his  hat  on  one  side,  and  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  mending  an  old  boot. 
At  every  time  he  waxed  his  end  you 
might  read  in  his  looks  the  clever 
fellow,  as  well  as  tramp  and  snob. 
Fronting  each  other  not  far  off  stood 
two  men,  the  one  an  old  sailor,  ^ing 
potatoes  and  pork  in  a  net- bag,  and  the 
other  a  fair -haired,  round  faced. 
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Cheshire -like  man, — a  hawker  of 
small  wares, — mixing  suet  and  flour 
for  a  pudding ;  next  to  them  sat  the 
two  gigantic  navigators,  breakfasting 
on  co£ree  out  of  a  pan  on  the  table, 
and  cutting  huge  mouthfuls  of  cold 
pork  and  bread  placed  together.  Op- 
posite the  fire  was  an  old  man,  the 
very  prototype  of  the  tinker  I  saw 
last  night — m  fact,  he  was  his  sire, 
sulking  and  glooming  as  if  he  had 
just  got  his  breakfast,  or,  which  was 
more  likely,  had  none  to  get  A  little 
farther  on  was  the  model  of  a  cadger 
partaking  a  sociable  meal  of  bread, 
lierring,  and  tea,  with  the  over-civil- 
looking  fellow  in  the  flannel  jacket ; 
and  by  them  stood  a  surly  carter, 
slicing  onions  and  potatoes  into  a 
large  iron  pan  on  the  table,  and  now 
ana  then  putting  in  scraps  of  beef 
and  mutton.  At  this  end  of  the  table 
was  the  Yankee  sailor  talking  to  one 
of  the  rifle  brigade  of  the  Legion, 
who  was  thoughtfully  whiffing  out 
of  a  cutty.  On  one  side  of  the  win- 
dow sat  a  man  reading  a  newspaper^ 
and  beside  him  stood  a  barber,  shav- 
ing for  a  halfpenny  a  shave ;  at  the 
other  end,  perched  cross-legged  on 
the  window-ledge,  sat  an  old  tailor, 
with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  stitching 
at  a  nether  garment ;  and  between 
these,  before  a  bit  of  looking-glass 
stuck  in  the  wall,  stood  another  un- 
fortunate being  tormenting  himself 
with  a  razor, — these  sharp -edged 
tools  being  lent  at  a  halfpenny  a- piece. 
Round  the  fire  at  this  end  of  the 
room  were  gathered  a  very  ragged 
group,  toasting  and  fVying;  these, 
with  some  half-dozen  more  on  the 
forms  and  underneath  the  window, 
their  hats  on  and  pipes  in  their 
mouths,  completed  the  scene  in  tiie 
kitchen. 

On  entering  the  parlour,  I  found 
that  room  similarly  occupied.  Both 
tables  were  crowded ;  every  man  and 
woman  eating  his  own.  In  the 
middle  of  the  room  was  a  man  cut- 
ting hair,  and  apparently  doing  con- 
siderable business.  The  seat  against 
the  wall  was  pretty  well  filled  and 
about  a  dozen  or  so  promenaded  up 
and  down  the  room,  almost  every 
one  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth.  There 
was  one  thing  that  particularly  at- 
tracted my  notice,  and  that  was,  that 
the  lodgers  who  preferred  the  parlour 
to  enjoy  their  meals  in  were  in  general 
of  a  grade  higher  than  those  in  the 


kitchen,  they  being  for  the  most 
part  of  the  lowest  order  of  mechanics, 
or  the  better  sort  of  vagrants ;  ap- 
pearances here,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
claiming  a  kind  of  a  tacit  right  to 
the  best  accommodation.  Amonsnt 
the  topics  that  were  canvassed  bv  tne 
various  groups,  politics  were  seldom 
introduced.  Although  there  were 
several  in  the  room  %rno  had  been  in 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
Dom  Miguel,  and  in  our  own  army 
and  navy,  yet  they  neither  spoke  w 
naval  nor  military  affairs;  and  when 
any  news  of  the  day  was  brought 
forward,  all  listened  to  it  with  apathy, 
and  rarel^r  offered  a  remark.  Eating 
and  drinking,  and  the  daily  struggles 
of  life,  seemed  principally  to  occupy 
their  attention.  In  fiilct,  though 
apparently  idle,  they  were  too 
much  individually  employed  to  give 
themselves  any  concern  about  the 
public. 

The  morning  was  got  over  with 
breakfastmg,  preparing  dinners,  saun- 
tering up  and  down,  out  of  one 
room  into  the  other,  and  standing  in 
^ups  at  the  door.  As  I  was  amus- 
ing myself  by  observing  what  was 
going  on,  I  noticed  a  board  hung 
underneath  one  of  the  windows,  with 
the  word  "Rules"  as  the  head- 
line. On  going  up  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  Rules. 

Mrs.  Belcb,  wishing  to  promote  the 
comfort  of  her  lodgers,  hopes  tliey  will 
study  the  following  rules  First,  To  be 
out,  and  the  kitchen  to  be  cleaned,  at 
eleven^  and  closed  at  twelve  at  night. 
Secondly,  No  washing  after  tweWe  in 
the  day.  No  smoking  up  stairs  \  nor  no 
gambling  suffered.  Mrs.  Belch  wishes 
to  conduct  her  house  orderly,  aad  hopes 
there  will  no  quarrels  take  place  to  dis- 
turb  her  lodgers. 

"  Divine  service  is  held  here  every 
Sunday  afternoon  at  three  o'clock  ;  and 
those  who  feel  disposed  aie  desired  to 
attend. 

"  N.B.  Mrs.  Belch  will  not  be  an. 
swerable  for  any  thing,  unlets  previously 
given  into  her  own  charge.** 

To  note  this  on  paper  without  at- 
tracting notice,  I  found  would  be 
impossible ;  I  was,  therefore,  obli^ 
to  walk  about,  occasionally  stealuig 
a  glance,  that  I  might  be  ame  to  com- 
mit it  to  memory. 

Two  individuals,  a  man  and  a  wo- 
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mtn,  afforded  considerable  amuse- 
ment tbis  morning  by  the  singular- 
ity of  their  behaviour.  The  woman, 
a  perfect  slattern,  and,  to  complete 
all,  half- drunk,  or  as  the  phrase  is, 
"just  getting  round,"  with  her  hair 
partly  hai^mg  down  her  face;  the 
man,  a  well-known  character  at  this 
house,  Joe  Stott  the  Newcastle  sailor, 
and  in  appearance  not  a  whit  the 
better.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  loose 
great  coat,  rakishly  out  at  the  elbows, 
and  his  nether  garment  barely  co- 
vered his  nakedness ;  his  shoes,  too, 
were  exceedingly  accommodating, 
displaying  the  toe  as  well  as  heel; 
and,  as  Be  said,  ^  could  let  in  the 
water  as  well  as  out**  In  this  ele- 
gant dishabille  the  couple  marched 
m;  the  woman  first,  and  the  man 
after,  dose  at  her  heels,  with  down- 
east  eyes.  The  coy  damsel  seated 
herself  on  a  form,  Joe  did  the  same 
close  behind  her.  She  turned  her 
back;  Joe  only  steered  his  face  in 
the  same  direction,  but  with  a  look 
much  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner. 
The  fair  one  rose  and  went  to  an- 
other form ;  the  tar  followed  steadily 
in  her  wake.  She  again  turned  her 
bade ;  Joe  humbly  seated  himself 
behind  her.  The  swain  at  last  softly 
placed  his  hand  on  her  arm,  she  pet- 
tishly dashed  it  aside.  Joe  felt  sore, 
but  by  no  means  despaired;  for, 
taking  the  cutty  (which  was  till  then 
stock  in  his  cheek),  and  gently 
handing  it  round,  placed  it  before 
her  face.  I  had  often  heard  of  the 
Indian  pipe  of  peace,  but  never  be- 
fore of  the  cadger's  pipe  of  love. 
The  power  of  tobacco,  nowever,  was 
too  much.  She  took  the  pipe,  blew 
a  doud  or  two,  and  then  nanded  it 
back  over  her  shoulder  without  ever 
taming  her  head,  or  even  deigning 
a  word.  It  was  all  right.  The  lady 
roie  and  went  to  the  door,  and  Joe, 
as  if  on  the  wings  of  Mercury,  fol- 
lowed. 

"Ay,"  then  whispered  several, 
"Joe's  rn/^w'^." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  deputy,  "  I 
see  how  it  is,  ^(K>r  Joe  is  dean  gone. 


liarity  of  appearance  particularly  at- 
tracted my  attention.  A  journey- 
man shaver— I  suppose  he  had  not 
been  able  to  get  a  Sunday  morning's 
job:  in  appearance,  he  was  as  tall 
and  as  upright  as  a  barber's  pole; 
and  had  on  a  black  surtout,  thread- 
bare, and  rather  out  at  the  elbows. 
The  covering  of  his  nether  parts 
was  miserablv  deficient,  but  that  he 
never  saw,  he  carried  his  head  so 
erect.  A  large  blue  stock  was  clasped 
round  a  nccK  as  lean  and  as  scraggy 
as  Billy  Pitt's,  with  foppish  features, 
and  an  immense  mop  of  sandy  hair 
arranged  in  the  very  acme  of  the 
fashion.  In  short,  he  was  a  Regent 
Street  man  in  caricature.  His  dia- 
lect, for  he  articulated  certain  sounds, 
was  of  the  pure  sister  kingdom; 
and  his  person  smelt  most  villanously 
of  soap,  oil,  and  suds,  with  a  strong 
breathing  of  gin  diffused  round  the 
whole.  This  magmfico  partook  of  tea, 
and  toast,  and  cheese ;  and,  shocking ! 
— how  could  he  approach  the  ladies  ? 
—actually  ate  an  onion  when  done ; 
and,  by  way  of  giving  a  finish  to  the 
elegant  refection,  he  drew  forth  from 
his  pocket,  not  a  agar,  but  a  cutty 
pipe! 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  deputy,  or 
cook,  announced  that  dinner  was 
ready,  and  was  poking  in  the  copper 
with  a  long  wooden-handled  fork, 
and  calling  to  (he  owners  of  the  mess^ 
as  "  Harry  Walker,  your  pork  and 
tatoes."  "  Joe  Scott,  your  bacon 
and  tatoes."  "Tom  Smith,  here's 
your  pudding."  "  Ay,  that's  all 
right.  I  wish  it  was  only  a  beef- 
steak one."  "  I  dare  say.'  "  Mur- 
phy, your  murphies,  my  hoy.  What 
have  you  got  to-day.  Murphy? 
Bacon r"  "No,  by  my  sowlf  no- 
thing but  a  poor  sodger  (a  red  her- 
ring). "  Where's  the  old  man,  Ply- 
mouth Jack  ?  Tell  him  his  sea-pie  'a 
ready.  Here,  mate,  where  are 
you  ?  Your  sea-pie."  "  Ay,  ay ; 
coming." 

Some  were  now  untying  their 

Suddine- cloths  or  net- bags,  slapping 
own  the  scalding  ends  on  the  table. 
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stewpan,  with  the  usual  warning 
when  scaldings  were  in  the  way,  and 
then  splash  would  go  into  a  dish 
broth,  meat,  potatoes,  and  all. 

"  I  say.  Bill,  just  lend  me  your 
fork  ;  will  you  ? "  "  What  shall  I 
do  for  a  fork  ?"  cries  another.  "  Ask 
the  deputy."  "Tom— Tom  Smith, 
will  you  lend  me  your  knife  and 
fork  when  you're  done  "  Ay, 
when  I  am  done."  "  Harry,  stick  your 
fork  in  my  bacon;  I  cannot  get  it 
out,  it  slips  about  like  an  eel."  "  Lay 
hold  with  your  hand."  "  I  cannot, 
man ;  it's  as  hot  as  ^" 

Opposite  to  me  was  a  man  with  a 
pudding  on  a  trencher.  Although  it 
was  omy  made  of  pure  flour  and 
water — a  genuine  iforfolk — yet  he 
cut  it  down  with  as  much  relish  as  if 
it  had  been  the  best  plum.  He  had 
not  a  drop  of  sauce,  yet  not  a  bit 
seemed  to  choke  him,  but  descended 
as  if  it  slid  all  the  way.  On  one 
fiide  sat  a  carter -like  fellow  in  a 
dirty  smock-frock,  large  dark  whis- 
kers that  met  under  his  chin,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat  on.  He  had 
before  him  a  huge  brown  basin  of 
broth,  and  a  dish  piled  with  scraps  of 
meat  and  potatoes.  He  sat  very  de- 
liberately supj^ing  his  broth,  now 
and  then  stopping  to  put  in  a  potato, 
crushing  it  up  to  thicken  his  mess ; 
occasionally  taking  a  bit  of  the  meat, 
merely  as  a  foretaste  of  the  fbast  that 
was  to  come ;  plied  again  at  the  broth, 
and,  when  done,  carefully  ate  up  all 
the  potatoes  with  little  pickings  of 
the  meat,  then  piled  the  meat  up, 
took  it  down  again,  tasted  another 
little  bit  or  two,  piled  it  up  once 
more,  haflded  it  to  the  deputy,  fol- 
lowed it  carefully  with  his  eye  until 
it  was  under  lock  and  key,  then  stole 
a  scowling  glance  right  and  left  to  see 
if  any  one  was  looking.  The  table 
was  crowded  on  both  sides,  some 
finishing  and  others  beginning  their 
dmners.  On  one  part  of  the  table 
lay  a  heap  of  potato-skins,  at  an- 
other an  iron  pan  just  emptied ;  and 
here  might  be  seen  a  wet  pudding- 
cloth  slajpped  down,  the  water  still 
running  m  a  stream  on  the  floor. 
Round  each  fire  were  gathered  a 
crowd,  toasting,  frying,  or  waiting 
their  turn ;  while  on  the  seat  under- 
neath the  window  were  lying  or 
sitting  some  half-dozen  diimerless 

>4i8t8,  among  whom  were  the 
"  ee  sailor  in  the  red  flannel-shirt 


and  two  of  the  Legion,  che^^g  or 
smoking,  and  gazing  on  the  scene. 
The  under-deputy  was  wending  hia 
way  from  one  room  to  the  other,  cry- 
ing "Forks!  forks!  forks T  the 
landlady  was  bustling  about  from  fire 
to  fire  to  see  that  all  was  right ;  the 
cook  was  still  forking  dinners  out  of 
the  copper,  and  all  was  lift,  bustle, 
plenty,  misery,  and  want;  with  a 
clattering  of  knires  and  plates,  a 
fizzing  of  fryingpans,  splashing  of 
broth  as  it  was  poiirea  into  the 
dishes,  and  the  whole  place  stifling 
with  smells  and  steam. 

Just  as  I  was  going  into  the  par- 
lour (for  parlour  people  are  always 
late  mners)  a  young  man  was  hur- 
rying in  with  a  large  brown  dish 
from  the  oven,  containing  a  shoulder 
of  mtltton,  a  pudding,  and  potatoes. 
He  placed  his  load  upon  the  table  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  room,  and  seat- 
ing himself  beside  it,  prepared  for 
business.  He  first  cut  a  noble  slice 
off  the  joint  and  then  performed  a 
similar  good  service  to  the  pudding, 
mashed  up  some  of  the  potatoes  wiUi 
the  gravy,  and  then  fell  to  work  like 
a  man  in  earnest.  Having  despatched 
this,  he  cut  again  and  again,  his  eyes 
all  the  time  wandering  over  every 
part  of  the  dish,  as  if  they  too  re- 
quired to  be  filled  as  weft  as  tbe 
stomach.  Several  came  to  the  same 
table  with  their  dinners,  even  aftet 
lie  had  begun,  finished,  and  went 
away,  but  still  he  ate  and  ate  on. 
At  length  he  gave  indications  that 
he  was  coming  to  a  dose  by  turning 
the  meat  over  and  over,  cutting  a 
morsel  off  here  and  another  there, 
as  if  determined  to  make  up  for 
days.  He  then,  as  if  unwillmg  fo 
lose  even  the  sight  of  what  had  given 
him  so  much  enjoyment,  contmned 
to  amuse  hnnself  with  placing  the 
meat  in  one  part  of  the  dish  and  then 
in  another.  Anon,  he  would  alter 
that  arrangement,  put  the  meat  illong 
with  the  potatoes;  and  a^edn  his 
mind  would  change,  and  he  would 
place  rt  with  the  bit  of  padding 
that  had  escaped  his  devouring  jaws, 
scrape  up  the  gravy,  that  now 
looked  like  so  mucn  dripping,  mix  it 
with  the  potatoes,  and  indeed  seemed 
to  be  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  preserve 
his  luxuries  in  all  their  sweetness. 
During  the  whole  of  this  time  every 
eye  in  that  part  of  the  room  was 
upon  him;  B»*«8©S)gtewffh 
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the  contempt  fhfti  such  an  tmseemlv 
indulgence  of  the  appetite  deserved, 
hut  with  a  loncinjs;  look  lis  if  thej 
only  regretted  Aeir  inability  to  play 
a  nmihu'  part.  Two  men  were  sitting 
beside  him,  steadify  watching  every 
bit  he  nut  into  his  month.  One 
Tentnrea  (and  he  was  a  cast-off  but- 
ler), but  in  the  most  deferential 
manner,  to  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  them  all  separate  (the  msh, 
I  now  remember,  nad  partitions); 
but  the  lordly  owner,  as  if  conscious 
of  the  importance  such  abundance 

?[ve  him,  scarcely  deigned  an  answer, 
t  length,  satisfied  with  his  enjoy- 
ment, he  handed  his  property  to  the 
deputy,  intimating  that  it  was  now 
his  pleasure  it  should  be  put  by,  fol- 
lowing it  at  the  same  time  with  his 
eye,  until  it  was  carefully  secured 
under  lock  and  ke^.  Having  as- 
sured himself  of  this  fact  he  arose, 
still  deeming  the  poverty-stricken 
wretches  around  him  unworthy  of  a 
word,  and  walked  awajr.  A  few 
minutes  afler  I  saw  hun  blowing 
very  contentedly  out  of  a  cutty.  I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  tobacco,  but 
I  certainly  did  think  he  needed  a 
whiff: 

Should  the  reader  be  curious 
about  person  and  appearance,  I  must 
say  that  this  said  gentleman  would 
not  have  passed  as  a  relation  of 
Daniel  Lambert's.  He  was  slender 
and  above  the  middle  size,  with  mole- 
skin trousers,  a  black  coat  worn 
threadbare,  a  white,  or  rather  yel- 
lowish, handkerchief  pinned  tightly 
about  his  neck,  and  an  old  hat  set 
conceitedly  on  one  side — a  kind  of  an 
aristocratic  cadger;  his  complexion, 
too,  niight  have  passed  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  bile  Itself.  Some  weeks 
after  I  met  him  marching  up  Uol- 
bom  Hill  vrith  a  long  po6  oyer  his 
shoulder  and  an  immense  placard  at 
the  end.  How  he  could  afford  to 
Kvc  90  luxuriously  was  a  puzzle  to 
me,  but  epicurism  and  gluttony  are 
the  bane  of  the  low  Lonaonets. 

At  half-past  two  the  landlady  mne 
down  stairs  and  gave  orders  to  get 
the  parlour  in  re&iness  for  the  ap- 
proaching lecture.  The  under-de- 
put  y  was  in  the  kitchen  scouring  the 
table,  and  the  lodgers  who  were  there 
wete  (rt-owded  on  the  seat  undef- 
neath  the  window,  or  Ijdng  on  those 
'nst  the  wall,  smokmg  and  chat- 
,  tidi  forming  a  fine  picture  of 


lowlifb.  The  sefyanifl,  atfong  whom 
was  that  respectable  looking  officild 
the  cook,  bc^an  now  to  clear  away 
the  things,  to  sweep  the  floor,  and 
sprinkle  it  over  with  sawdust.  Afler 
tnis  introduction  to  the  making  up  of 
a  chapel,  a  door  was  opened  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  room  that  led  into 
a  large  cloeet,  from  which  were  taken 
a  number  of  forms  to  the  amount  of 
twenty.  They  were  then  arranged 
in  the  narlonr  in  a  ver^  tabemacle- 
like  style.  A  piece  of  furniture,  like 
the  upper  part  of  an  arm-chair  cut 
off  by  the  seat,  was  placed  upon  the 
form  against  the  wall,  a  cu^on  was 
put  in  the  inside,  a  stool  resembling 
a  boot-jack  was  arranged  for  the 
fbet,  a  table  was  drawn  up;  and  a 
large  writing-desk,  fixed  upon  a 
square  box  of  e^ual  breadth,  the 
wnole  covered  with  crimson  cloth, 
with  tassels  dangling  at  the  back,  and 
a  branch-candlestick  on  each  side,  ca- 
pable of  holding  two  lights,  were  laid 
upon  the  table,  making  altogether  a 
very  passable  pulpit.  Presently  the 
table  was  coverea  with  Testaments 
and  Hymn-books,  all  in  excellent 
condition.  I  was  surprised,  but 
upon  examining  them  I  found  they 
belonged  to  the  Bible  I^n  Society. 
The  chapel  now  began  to  fill,  all 
haying  their  faces  clean  washed, 
if  they  could  not  put  on  their  Sun- 
day's clothes.  All  took  their  seats 
very  quietly;  some  little  fun  there 
was  Certainly  with  a  few  young  men 
and  women,  and  that  not  in  the  most 
delicate  style.  One  ease-loving  fel- 
low qnietly  secured  himself  m  a 
comer  and  prepared  for  a  nap.  He 
was  advised  to  go  to  bed.  "  Is  o,"  he 
said,  "  he  could  sleep  as  well  there, 
and  hoped  that  the  fellow  who  had 
to  come  would  not  make  such  a 
noise  as  the  one  who  was  here  last 
Sunday,  for  he  could  not  get  a  Wink 
of  sleep  for  him.'*  An  old  man  seated 
himself  on  a  small  fbrm,  and  for 
some  timie  sat  very  demurely.  At 
the  other  end  was  a  strfmpitig 
young  Irishman,  denominated  tne 
FingCT- smith.  Faddy,  who  was 
brimful  of  mirth,  was  not  long  in 
discovering  that  it  was  he  himself 
who  balanced  the  seat ;  he .  slyly 
slid  off  the  end,  bolt  upright  went 
the  scat,  and  sent  the  poor  old  cadger 
sprawling  on  the  floor.  Boars  of 
laughter  followed  this  exploit.  The 
landlady,  on  hearing  £he,  noise,  came 
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down  atoirB,  and  sternly  ordered  that 
all  larking  should  cease,  and  likewise 
that  there  should  be  no  more  smok- 
ing. By  and  by  a  rustling  of  silks 
was  heard,  and  the  landlady  ushered 
in  three  or  four  ladies  and  as  many 
gentlemen.  After  the  usual  cere- 
monies, a  hynm  was  sung,  and  most  of 
the  inmates  joined  with  as  much  ease 
and  freedom  as  if  they  had  not  been 
unaccustomed  to  attend  I^Iethodist 
or  dissenting  chapels.  A  prayer  fol- 
lowed, and  then  the  11th  chapter  of 
John  was  read,  beginning  witn  these 
words,  *^Now  a  certain  man  was 
sick,  named  Lazarus;"  the  history 
of  which  was  very  applicable  to 
many  who  were  present,  and  was 
listened  to  with  considerable  atten- 
tion. At  the  conclusion  another 
hymn  was  nven,  and  for  the  sermon 
was  selected  the  8th  verse  of  the  4th 
chapter  of  James :  Draw  nigh  to 
God,  and  he  will  draw  nigh  to  you  : 
cleanse  your  hands,  ye  sinners; 
and  purity  your  hearts,  ye  double- 
minded.*'  A  text  equally  eood,  and 
well  the  lecturer  worked  it  up. 
He  explained  to  his  hearers  the  ne- 
eessity  of  drawing  close  to  so  pure  a 
Being,  and  might  have  hinted  in 
broader  terms  of  the  danger  of  soil- 
ing their  hands  with  other  people's 
property.  He  exhorted  them  most 
fervently  on  the  advantages  of  a  clear 
couBcienoe.  But  whether  it  was  that 
the^  had  heard  such  exhortations 
before,  or  that  some  other  cause 
operated  upon  them,  certain  it  is 
that  several  of  the  con^egation 
began  now  to  give  indications  that 
if  their  ears  still  received  the  sound, 
they  were  fast  losing  the  power 
of  conveying  the  sense.  As  for  the 
comfortable  gentleman  in  the  comer, 
he  had  for  some  time  been  as  happy 
as  Mr.  Morpheus  could  make  him. 
First,  one  began  to  nod,  and  then 
another,  snore  followed  snore,  till 
one  half  of  the  noses  in  the  room 
piped  a  kind  of  an  irregular  concert 
m  all  the  variety  of  sound— treUe, 
base,  and  tenor,  with  an  occasional 
snort.  The  noise,  at  last,  beinune  so 
loud  as  almost  to  drown  the  sneaker's 
Yoice,  which  was  none  of  the  loudest. 
One  man  kept  bobbing  and  jerking 
forward  his  head,  so  as  not  to  leave 
a  doubt  but  that  he  would  shortly 
salute  the  floor  in  the  Hindoo  fashion. 
The  landlady,  who  had  for  some  time 
been  making  signs  to  two  or  three 


who  had  their  eves  open,  eould 
control  herself  no  longer,  for  a  sup- 

fressed  tittering  was  already  beam, 
ushing  forward,  she  seized  the  un- 
steady mortal  by  the  arm  with  a 
gripe  that  could  have  been  none  of 
the  gentlest,  for  the  man  was  np  in 
a  moment,  and  as  wide  awake  as 
ever  he  was  in  his  life.  Every 
sleeper  was  in  an  instant  erect,  and 
even  the  fellow  in  the  comer,  who 
had  been  so  determined  on  a  snoose, 
awoke  with  a  stare,  and  was  made 
aware  by  certain  digs  in  the  side  that 
he,  too,  was  not  to  be  allowed  that 
indulgence.  The  effect  of  the  land- 
lady's wrath  was  almost  magical.  It 
put  me  in  mind  of  a  country  parson, 
who  one  sultry  Sunday  afternoon 
observing  that  the  whole  of  his 
hearers  Bad  dropped  asleep,  roared 
out,  "Fire!  fire  I  fire!"  The  peo- 
ple began  to  rub  their  eyes  and  cry, 
"Where?  where?  where?"  "In 

h  "  he  shouted,  "for  sleepy 

hearers."  It  may  be  supposed  tluit 
there  was  no  more  sleepmg,  neither 
on  the  former  nor  on  the  present 
occasion.  The  lecturer,  seeing  that 
the  landlady  was  doing  all  she  could 
to  rouse  ,  the  attention  of  his  hearers, 
made  an  effort  to  second  her  exer- 
tions. He  became  a  little  more  ani- 
mated, and  finally  related  an  anec- 
dote of  a  workhouse -boy,  who, 
feeling  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  in- 
timated his  wish  to  the  mistress  of 
the  establishment.  The  lady,  like  a 
tme  bastile  governess,  refused  to  en- 
courage so  laudable  a  disposition.  The 
boy,  However,  was  determined,  and 
running  away  one  Sunday  afleraoon 
to  a  Sunday-school,  fell  on  his  knees 
before  a  clergyman  who  was  there, 
told  his  story,  and  begged  his  assist- 
ance. The  gentleman  was  charmed 
with  the  boy,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  lad  was  encouraged  and  the 
mistress  severely  reprimanded.  This 
aneodote,  well-timed,  was  listened 
to  with  ^peat  attention.  One  of 
the  deputies  now  lighted  the  can- 
dles, wnich  contributed  not  a  little 
to  the  cheerfulness  of  the  place,  and 
certainly  presented  a  scene  that  was 
altogether  singular.  At  the  head  of 
the  parlour,  a  long,  low-roofed,  un- 
der-ground room,  sat  the  clergyman, 
with  his  pulpit-like  desk  before  him, 
covered  with  crimson  cloth,  and  the 
branch  -  candlesticks  on  each  side 
lighted  np.    On  his  right  were 
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sereral  ladies  md  gentlemen ;  on  his 
left  stood  Mrs.  Belch,  with  two  or 
three  of  her  chief  domestics;  and  in 
the  back'^und  were  a  motley 
crowd  of  thieves,  cadgers,  navigators, 
tramps,  sailors,  disbanded  smdiers, 
and  yagabonds  of  every  description — 
as  fine  a  conere^tion  of  sinners  as 
any  man  need  wish  to  preach  to. 

Nothing  farther  occurred  during 
the  sermon  ;  but  in  singing  the  hymn 
which  is  usually  given  at  the  con- 
clusion, I  thought  several  raised  their 
voices  with  a  feeling  something  akin 
to  that  which  boys  are  apt  to  shew 
after  they  have  listened  to  a  long 
spiritual  exhortation,  and  are  in  the 
expectation  of  an  immediate  emanci- 
pation. After  the  singing,  a  tall,  old 
gentleman,  who  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  frequenting  this  place  for  a 
number  of  years,  got  up  to  nve,  as 
he  said,  a  few  ptfting  wor£.  He 
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chatted  away  in  the  most  ftmiliar 
sl^le,  as  if  most  of  the  listeners  and 
himself  were  old  acquaintances,  and 
related  an  anecdote  or  two  of  his 
adventures  when  he  was  with  Gene- 
ral Elliot  at  the  si^  of  Gibraltar. 
The  stories  had  often  been  heard  be- 
fore, indeed  the  old  gentleman,  like 
most  individuals  of  his  age,  was 
withal  rather  garrulous,  and  fond  of 
talking  over  the  scenes  of  his  youth  ; 
and  was  listened  to,  therefore,  as  if 
an  old  favourite.  In  the  prayer  at 
the  close  of  the  service  the  poor 
wanderers  were  not  forgotten,  nor 
was  the  landlady  thought  unworUiy 
to  be  remembered  for  the  care  die 
took  in  providing  spiritual  food  for 
the  souls  of  her  lodgers.  After  the 
universal  prayer  for  all,  this  singular 
meeting  ended. 

The  landlady  now  escorted  the 
visitors  to  the  door. 
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MODERN  PAINTERS,  ETC.* 


Th«  motiveA  of  a  literary  author, 
whose  subject  especially  involves 
matters  of  taste  and  feeling,  are 
generally  of  a  mixed  character ;  t.  e, 
of  a  character  which  is  not  less  con- 
ciliatory than  corrective;  not  less 
obedient  to  fashion  than  opposed  to 
fallacy.  Many  capable  of  advancing 
the  cause  of  unqualified  Truth  have 
yet  become  in  a  great  measure,  and 
perhaps  unconsciously,  the  disciples 
of  a  mere  conventional  orthodoxy; 
and  they  achieve  popularity  and  re- 
munerative success  rather  by  the  po- 
licy of  affbrdiuj^  additional  reasons  for 
the  justness  of  general  opinion,  than 
by  the  more  danng  work  of  exposing 
popular  error.  A  modest  adherence 
to  all  the  leading  canons  of  time- 
hallowed  decision  is,  at  least,  safe  and 
respectable:  a  radical  inclination  to 
subvert  those  canons  is  unquestion- 
ably dangerous  and  presuming.  Not, 
however,  that  we  assert  the  assured 
propriety  of  a  totally  unrestrained 
submission  to  catholic  custom.  A  de- 
licately hesitating  movement  against 
the  errors  of  a  system,  assumed  to 
be  good  in  the  main,  is,  perhaps, 
more  politic  than  obstinate  conser- 
vatism ;  because  it  wears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  candid  perception  of  defect, 
and,  therefore,  of  a  legitimised  ap- 
preciation of  merit.  Some  necessity 
for  correction  must  be  admitted,  to 

1'ustify  the  writing  of  a  book ;  this 
laving  been  manifested  and  met 
(though  it  bear  no  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  of  the  subject  than 
FalstafTs  half-pennyworth  of  bread 
to  hb  abundance  of  sack),  the  rest 
is  as  easy  as — "  lying" 
Occasionally,  however,  an  author 


the  Oxford  graduate'^  sittiation.  He 
has,  indeed,  sought  a  reputation, 
**  even  in  the  cannon's  mouth  ! " 
lie  has  scaled  the  wall  of  the  Castle 
of  Prejudice ;  and,  from  its  embat- 
tled parapet,  waves  us  to  follow. 
Feeling  tnat  there  is  more  in  land- 
scape art  than  large  sympathies  and 
hiffh  intellects  have  ever  yet  acknow- 
ledged, he  has  dared  the  charge  of  a 
treasonous  rebellion  agiunst  the  sove- 
reignty of  "  the  Old  Masters  f 
sured,  no  doubt,  of  his  success  sooner 
or  later,  and  that  in  the  prosperity 
of  his  attempt  no  one  will  be  left  Id 
impeach  him. 

nis  motives  are  severe  in  their 
singleness;  his  object,  uncondliating 
correction.  He  hates  the  more  the 
fallacy  which  is  fashionable,  and 
seems  to  have  industriously  treed  his 
mind  from  every  conventional  hiss. 
He  prefers  the  "  forlorn  hope"  of 
confrbntinff  popular  error,  to  the  easy 
fame  of  oiUiodox  champion^ip.  ne 
prefers  speculating  on  his  presump- 
tion, to  the  insipid  security  of  trust- 
ing to  his  modesty.  Ue  prefers 
radicalism  on  principle  to  unprin- 
cipled expediency.  He  does  not 
coquet  with  Reform ;  can  be  scarcely 
said  to  woo  her;  but  proclaims  her 
his  mistress  whether  she  will  or  no. 
He  will  neither  be  so  merely  service- 
able as  to  pioneer  for  others,  nor  so 
cautiously  advantaged  as  by  others 
to  benefit.  His  b^k  originates  in 
what  he  conceives  to  be  a  great  and 
crying  necessity,  and,  under  the 
strong  impulse  of  that  conviction,  he 
has  written  it.  His  object,  in  brief, 
is  this,  viz.  to  bring  us  to  a  confes- 
sion of  the  fact,  that  we  have  been 
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Oar  anffaor  first  admits  that  no- 
thmg  is  eonsecrated  by  time  with- 
out possessinff  in  a  high  degree  some 
sterling  excellence. 

Bat  what  is  reaUy  gretU  never  ad- 
dresses itself  to  ancultivated  facul- 
ties. 

The  world,  therefore,  now  admires 
what  the  ftw  in  the  first  instance 
appreciated,  when  men  in  general 
thought  nothing  of  it. 

Therefore  one  person  may  see 
merits  in  a  modem  painter  which 
the  masiy  see  not. 

Ex,  gr,  the  Oxford  graduate  may 
perceive  what  the  newspaper  critics 
tsnnat  perceive. 

But  ne  has  learned  to  feel  with 
them  in  respect  to  the  great  historical 

Sinters ;  and,  in  this  communion  of 
ought  90  far,  he  claims  the  pri- 
vileges of  a  partnership  in  natural 
sensibility.  lie  believes,  however, 
that  his  love  exceeds  theirs  in  this 
particular ;  and  that,  if  it  did  not,  it 
might  equal  theirs  in  respect  to  the 
old/om&cajT^-painters.  But  the  study 
which  led  nim  to  the  feet  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Da  Vinci  has  ended  in 
the  comparative  alienation  of  his  ad- 
miration for  Claude  and  Gaspar,  and 
in  stimulating  his  re^rd  for  tne  land- 
scape-painters of  his  own  day.  He 
honours  the  dead  for  that  on  which 
their  greatness  is  founded ;  but  feels 
it  a  duty,  no  less  than  an  impulse, 
to  manirest  that  ^atitude  which  can 
be  for  the  hvinff. — Pp.  7  and  8. 
He  then  proceeds  with  his  de- 
velopement  of  the  principles  of  high 
art,  and  disposes  of  mere  imitation 
by  2(  course  of  reasoning,  of  which  the 
following  is  the  substance : — 

He  who  can  represent  an  object 
faithfully  has  only  learned  the  ton- 
guage  of  paititing.  He  is  a  gram- 
marian and  versifier,  but  not  yet  a 
poet.  It  is  not  the  mode  of  speak- 
ing, hut  what  is  spoken,  that  makes 
the  rreat  poet  or  painter.— Pp.  10, 1 1. 

Most  Dutch  pictures  are  but  ad- 
mirable exhibitions  of  speech,  while 
the  early  efibrts  of  Cnnabue  and 
Giotto  (ftjU  of  thought,  but  wholly 
wanting  in  executive  power)  are  as 
*•  the  stammered  prophecies  of  in- 
fimts.^  Though  perfect  language  be 
necessary  to  perfect  eloquence,  yet 
the  highest  thoughts  are  the  least  de- 
pendent on  language,  and  three  peri- 
strokes  by  Raphael  are  better  than 
the  ftnlsned  works  of  Carlo  Dolci. 


He  is  the  greatest  artist  who  em- 
bodies the  greatest  number  of  ^reat 
ideas.  Where  imitation  is  so  finished 
as  to  claim  prominent  regard,  either 
the  observer  is  incapable  of  appre- 
ciating the  higher  merits  of  the  pic- 
ture, or  the  picture  has  none  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  sources  of  pleasure  derivable 
from  art  are  thus  enumerated:  — 
Ideas  of  Power,  of  Imitation,  of 
Truth,  of  Beauty,  of  Relation. 

1st.  Ideas  of  Power, — These  are 
thiefly  excited  in  men  of  practical 
knowledge,  who  can  estimate  a  cer- 
tain executive  ability  apart  from  the 
subject  treated. 

2d.  Ideas  of  ImitaHon. — Oar  author 
makes  no  distinction  between  copy- 
inff  and  imitation.  Here  he  merely 
diners  from  many  of  us  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words.  It  is  enough  for 
the  argument  to  know,  that  by  "  imi- 
tation^ he  means  "  copying that 
is,  making  a  resemblance  of  visible 
material  things;  and  he  curiously 
(but  we  think  trulv)  attributes  the 
pleasure  derivable  from  this  source, 
to  the  object  not  being  what  it  closely 
resembles.  This  he  regards  as  the 
least  worthy  eflect  of  art,  because  the 
mind  rejects  the  address  of  the  thing 
represented,  and  only  reflects  on  the 
representation  not  being  what  it 
seems  to  be. 

3d.  Ideas  of  TVtt^A.— Truth  seems 
to  be  used  by  the  writer  m  the  sense 
which  many  attach  to  imitation.  It, 
of  course,  involves  the  imitation  of 
visible  and  material  objects;  but  it 
has  reference  to  emotions,  impres- 
sions, and  thoughts  ^truths  of  our 
eternal  being),  whicn  elevate  the 
mind  above  the  contemplation  of 
mere  tesemblance. — P.  52. 

4th.  Ideas  of  Beavit/.— These  he 
seems  to  place  in  the  second  tuiik. 
The  love  of  beduty  is  inherent  in  us, 
and  affects  our  moral  being ;  but,  as 
we  cannot  account  for  its  hifiuencCj 
it  is  not  an  inteUectml  property. 

5th.  Ideas  of  HelaHffti,  —  These 
he  appears  to  estimate  highly,  as  the 
sources  of  pleasure,  which,  at  the 
instant  of  iheir  perception,  require 
an  active  exertion  of  the  intellect  to 
deduce  from  the  type  the  sentiment 
to  which  it  relates.— P.  36. 

Having  detailed  the  sources  of  plea- 
sure derivable  from  art,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  what  should  be  the  great 
end.  of  the  l«ndg,^g|-^?@^og[e 
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These,  he  stjrs,  are  two : — 

l8t.  To  promote  a  faithful  eon' 
eeptioH  of  any  natural  objects ;  and, 
2aly,  to  guide  the  spectator  to 
the  most  wobtht  of  them,  by  in- 
forming him  of  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  with  which,  in  the  mind  of 
the  artist,  they  are  associated.  The 
former  is  more  generally  effected 
than  the  latter.  AU  can  appreciate, 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  faitnful  por- 
traiture of  natural  objects ;  but  many 
remain  incapable  of  being  guided  to 
selection,  or  of  bein^  espeoally  ad- 
dressed by  the  mind  of  the  artist. 
At  the  same  tune,  the  second  great 
end  cannot  be  attained  without  the 
accomplishment  of  the  first.  The 
more  intellectual  property  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  perfection  of 
the  picture;  but  no  power  of  im- 
agination or  intellect  can  make 
amends  for  a  departure  from  the 
truth  of  nature. 

He  asserts  (in  opposition  to  the 
popular  opinion)  that  even  pictorial 
truth  is  Ro^  easily  discernible.  Only 
the  commonest  general  truths  of 
nature  impress  common  observers. 
Thus,  all  have  a  notion  of  blue  sky, 
white  and  grey  clouds,  green  grass 
and  trees,  brown  earth,  &c. ;  and,  at 
particular  times,  they  may  have  seen 
more  than  this ;  but,  not  having  re- 
flected upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  per- 
manent in  theur  memory,  they  re- 
cognise in  the  picture  only  the  com- 
monplaces of  Nature,  while  the 
representation  of  her  occasional  effects 
is  either  overlooked  or  pronounced 
unnatural.  One  man,  in  his  habit 
of  casual  and  heedless  observation  of 
nature,  sees  only  the  broad  physical 
facts  of  form  and  colour,  light  and 
shade;  another,  in  his  constant  and 
devotional  worship,  sees  a  thousand 
rarer  b^uties;  and,  requiring  all 
that  the  ordinary  spectator  perceives, 
demands  at  the  same  time  much 
more  than  the  latter  can  comprehend. 
We  surely  must  concur  with  our 
author,  when  he  pronounces  it  a  great 
mistake  for  people  to  suppose  that 

they  know  when  a  picture  is  like 
nature.**  It  may  represent  the  amount 
of  nature  with  which  they  are  ac- 
quainted; but  that  amount  may  be 
so  small  (in  comparison  with  Nature's 
vast  variety),  that  it  may  be  almost 
said  they  know  nothing  of  nature, 
and,  therefore,  nothing  of  what  is 
like  it— P.  65. 


/  He  lays  ft  down  as  a  principle,  that 
particular  truths  are  more  important 
than  general  truths;  rare  truths  more 
important  ihm  frequent  ones.  The 
artist's  ju^ment  is  shewn  in  the 
selection  of  the  highest  opportunity 
for  truths  particular  and  rare.  Eveiy 
truth  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it 
characterises  the  thii^  affirmed ;  but 
a  truth,  which  shouUl  be  fully  de- 
tailed, if  it  he  the  only  one  to  be  ex' 
hibitedj  should  no/  be  so  detailed  if  it 
come  in  connexion  with  another 
truth  more  valuable.  Thus,  in  a 
Madonna,  there  are  the  face  and  the 
drapery.  The  first  should  exhibit 
parOculary  the  other  general  truth ; 
the  one  should  be  detmed  as  much  as 
possible,  the  other  as  much  as  possibk 
generalised. 

To  his  g^nd  principle,  that  the 
landscape-painter  is  a  teacher  of 
H ATURB  we  must  assent,  unless  we 
can  r^;ard  art  as  higher  than  the 
artist,  and  place  patronage  above 
genius.  It  is  the  nigh  province  of 
the  painter,  not  to  be  always  repeat- 
ing the  resemblance  of  every -day 
scenes  and  effects,  which  are  common 
to  common  observers ;  but  to  inform 
us  of  those  occasional  beauties  or 
grandeurs  which  he  is  ever  on  the 
watch  for,  to  communicate  to  us 
those  truths  which  Nature  has  mani- 
fested in  the  most  peculiar  and 
striking  way. 

Recurring  again  to  the  principles 
of  practice,  he  says,  truth  oicoLnr 
is  mferior  to  that  of  form.  Colour 
ever  varies  with  the  season,  or  with 
its  situation  in  light,  shade,  or  dis- 
tance ;  but  form  being  permanent,  is 
always  characteristic.  The  artist, 
therdbre,  who  foigets  form  in  his 
fondness  for  colour,  sacrifices  a  de- 
finite to  an  uncertain  proper^. 
Form,  explained  by  light  and  sha^ 
he  r^;aras  as  above  that  which  is 
expremed  by  tone  and  colour.  He, 
however,  denounces  the  tricks  of  de- 
ceptive chiaroscuro,  making  objects 
project  from  the  canvass,  as  the 
lowest  of  truths,  because  sacrificing 
all  others.  He  who  throws  an 
object  out  of  the  picture,  never  lets 
the  spectator  into  it  The  eye  is  ad- 
dressed by  that  which  is  properiy 
only  a  subject  of  touch. 

The  next  principle  we  select  is  not 
only  valuable,  but  interesting  in  its 
novelty.  "  Truths,"  says  he, "  whidi 
speak  more  of  the^past  and  ftitnre 
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state  of  an  object,  are  more  valuable 
than  those  which  tell  of  a  mere  tem- 
porary effect.  Thus  the  effect  of  any 
particular  character  of  leaf,  or  texture 
of  bough,  is  less  impcurtant  than  that 
appearance  of  energy  and  elasticity 
in  the  limbs  which  are  indicative  of 
grovrth  and  life.  Again,  the  lines 
which  mark  the  stratification  of  a 
crag,  and  its  appearance  under  the 
effects  of  water,  s]peaking  of  its  early 
ftnd  progressive  history,  are  superior 
in  Yiuue  to  the  stains  of  the  lichens 
which  change  year  by  year,  or  the 
accidental  figures  of  nxMt  or  decom- 
position, which,  though  historical, 
refer  to  shorter  periods." 

Sach  are  the  leading  principles  on 
which  our  author  has  grounded  the 
judgment  he  proceeds  to  pass  on  the 
old  masters  of  landscape.  He  admits 
thsA  they  gave  certain  parttctdar 
truths  with  unequfdled  power,  but 
asserts  that  thcr^  did  not  particularise 
the  ^^Aeaf  truths.  Deep  and  serious 
effects  of  li^ht  and  tone ;  exact  de- 
gree of  refief  of  material  objects 
against  light  and  atmosphere ;  labo- 
rious industry  in  their  foregrounds ; 
pitch  of  the  shade  of  their  trees 
against  the  sky;  exquisite  use  of 
transparent  colour  and  aerial  tone  in 
their  distances;  a  fine  feeling  for 
beauty  of  form  and  great  refinement 
in  Claude ;  in  Cu3rp,  effects  of  yellow 
sunlight  never  equalled ;  hign  imi- 
tative accuracy  both  in  Cuyp  and  P. 
Potter ;  in  Gaspar  Poussin,  a  redeem- 
ing perception  of  the  feeling  and 
monu  truth  of  nature ;  mat  sensa- 
tions of  power  and  rapid  execution 
in  Berghem  and  Salvator  Rosa ;  in 
Canaletti,  wonderful  mechanism ;  in 
Claude,  Cuyp,  and  Teniers,  some  of 
the  best  sky-painting ;  in  Claude  and 
Ruysdael,  *  well-done  water  ;*  genuine 
aim  and  fine  passages  of  mechanical 
truth  in  Both  and  Hobbima,  and  good 
foliage  in  the  middle  distances  of 
Claude." 

For  his  remarks  on  Nicholas  Pous- 
sin, see  p.  7. 

General  remarks  on  old  masters, 
p.  X. 

Respect  for  them,  p.  xix.* 
The  author,  then,  admitting  the 
excellence  of  the  old  masters  in  the 


foregoing  particulars,  maintains,  on 
the  unfavourable  side,  that  thev  were 
chiefly  moved  by  ideas  of  imitation 
in  the  unmetapnysical  sense  of  the 
word,  t.e.  as  referring  to  technical 
matters  of  execution,  as  dexterity  of 
touch,  clever  oppositions  of  colour, 
and  contrasts  between  material  ob- 
jects and  the  atmosphere.  He  allows 
that  they  perfected  the  lower  pro- 
perties of  their  art;  but  that  they 
sacrificed  to  these  all  those  more 

Srecious  qualities  of  truth,  which  a 
eeper  insight  into  Nature  and  an 
ambition  to  proclaim  her  extraordi- 
nary and  ever- varying  phenomena  to 
the  world,  should  nave  mduced  them 
to  estimate. 

Thus  in  Canaletti,  the  architecture 
stands  in  proper  relief  against  the 
sk^,  and  evenr  distance  has  its  re- 
lative f^nde ;  but,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  relief  of  substance  against  air,  he 
has  left  himself  to  obtain  the  relative 
approximations  from  the  distance  to 
the  forej^ound  by  unnaturally  deep- 
ening his  shadows,  till  the  dashing, 
dazzunff,  exulting  light  of  Venice" 
is  smothered  in  umbre.  In  the  same 
manner  the  old  landscape-painters 
have  effected  the  partial  interior  truth 
of  a  correct  contrast  between  their 
middle  objects  and  the  sky,  by  making 
their  foregrounds  as  mucn  deeper 
than  nature  as  the  light  of  their 
canvass  or  paper  is  fainter  than  the 
light  of  the  sun.  This  might  be 
auowable,  if  Nature  did  not  as  much 
surpass  Art  in  her  power  of  shade  as 
in  her  power  of  light.  There  will 
be  parts  of  a  picture  where  Nature's 
gloom  is  as  much  required  for  Truth's 
sake  as  Nature's  dazzling  Ught,  and 
how  is  this  to  be  had?  We  have 
already  so  darkened  our  compara- 
tively light  parts  for  the  sake  of  a 
forced  contrast  in  one  particular, 
that  we  can  get  nothing  deep  enough 
for  what  is  of  paramount  depth  m 
nature.  The  writer  conceives  it 
worthy  of  a  great  artist  to  observe 
dl  those  modifications  which  his 
feeble  means  of  light  enforce,  and 
thus  to  gain  a  general  truth  by  for- 
feiting a  partial  one.  The  particular 
inferiorities  of  modem  paintings  are 
the  consequence  of  a  deliberate  choice 


*  Our  references,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  relate  to  the  second  edition.  We  re* 
frain.ia  Uiis,  as  in  many  other  instances,  from  quoting ;  our  object  being,  in  aa  brief  a 
manner  as  possible,  to  give  what  may  be  termed  the  mere  ikeleton  of  our  author's 
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rather  to  Mig^eat  a  multitude  of 
truUis  than  to  unitate  one.— P.  100. 

Speaking  of  truth  of  colour,  he 
adduces  a  picture  by  Salvator  Eosa 
in  which  a  skv-blue  mountain  ex- 
hibits all  its  details  of  fissure  and 
crag.  Now,  the  aerial  blue  signify- 
injg^  distance  is  utterly  incompatible 
with  details  which  simiify  proximity. 
Where  detail  is  visible,  tnere  must 
be  a  variety  of  delicate  colour ;  where 
distance  produces  a  uniform  blue,  it 
invariably  obliterates  all  detail. 

Alluding  to  chiaroacuro,  this  writer 
repudiates  the  old  masters  for  giving 
very  dark  shadows  with  soTtened 
edges,  instead  of  lighter  shadows 
wmch  would  appear  sufficiently  dark 
if  their  outlines  were  distinct  Again, 
they  often  make  the  obfect  conspicu- 
ous when  the  shadow  should  liave 
been  more  so.  When  a  cane  is  be- 
tween a  light  stone  and  the  sun,  the 
shadow  on  the  stone  will  be  more 
distinct  than  the  cane  itself. 

He  has  before  informed  us,  that 
particular  truths  are  more  valuable 
than  general  truths,  and  we  under- 
stand him  to  signify  that  every  pic- 
ture has,  or  should  have,  some  gntnd 
key -passage,  or  point.  Thus,  says 
he,  the  foreground  or  distance  must 
be  partially  sacrificed ;  not  hj  slurred 
or  soft  lines,  but  by  a  decisive  im- 
perfection, a  firm  but  partial  assertion 
of  form,  which  the  eye  feels,  indeed, 
but  from  which  it  is  driven  away  of 
necessity  to  the  part  on  which  it  is 
intended  to  repose. 

The  proper  degree  of  distinctness 
in  ol^ects  more  of  less  distant  is  next 
touched  upon.  -  Both  vacancy  and 
perfect  distinctness  are  equally  de- 
structive of  ideas  of  space ;  for  va- 
cancy affords  no  measure,  and  dis- 
tinctness will  most  likely  give  a  false 
one.  We  apprehend  him  here  to 
mean,  that  an  accurate  distinctness 
of  all  component  parts  is,  for  the 
most  part,  unattainable,  and  that  m-  . 
accurate  distinctness  is  ii\juriou9^ 
Thus,  in  an  Italian  view,  there  is  a 
square  tower,  which,  being  of  plain 
undetailed  surface,  gives  no  id^  of 
its  being  composed  of  many  layers  of 
stones,  and,  therefore,  no  idea  of 
height  or  width ;  while,  in  a  Dutch 
picture,  there  is  a  house,  the  bricks 
of  which  are  reduced  to  a  number 
that  may  be  counted ;  and  the  size  of 
the  building  is,  therefore,  propor- 
tionally remiced.      Nothing,"  says 


our  author,  "can  be  truly  great 
which  is  either  oomi^ete  or  vacant 
Every  touch  shonld  suggest  more 
than  it  represents,  and  every  space  is 
iniurious  which  represents  nothing. 
The  grand  mastery  of  art  indicates 
Uie  truth  which  cannot  be  detailed, 
and  despises  the  vacancy  which  im- 
plies no  detail." 

For  references  to  the  distances  of 
Poussin,  see  p.  177. 

This  admirable  writer  next  pro- 
ceeds to  the  subject  of  "  The  opea 
sky;"  and  we  cannot  but  re£er  to 
the  introductory  passage,  p.  181, 
which,  extravagant  or  not,  is  replete 
with  such  high  fancy  and  deep  feel- 
ing as  must  promote  a  deferential 
r^rd  for  the  susceptibilities  and 
powers  of  his  mind. 

The  old  master,  he  says,  generally 
regarded  the  blue  sky  as  the  nnder- 
surface  of  a  dome,  and  the  clouds  as 
floating  beneath.  Thus  we  look  at 
their  clouds  in  the  near  distance^ 
against  the  blue  cup<^  beyond,  in- 
stead of  through  the  "  pure  azote  and 
oxygen,"  in  which  aqueous  vapour  is 
suspended. 

The  circumstances  under  whidi 
visible  rays  of  light  i^pear  are  ex- 
amined by  this  author  with  a  philo- 
sophical regard  to  natural  causes. 
The  old  masters,  he  remarks,  alvrays 
shew  the  rays  as  issuing  immediately 
from  the  smi  (see  p.  193) ;  whereas 
rays  cannot  appear  at  all  where  the 
sky  is  cloudless,  and  only  seem  to 
emanate  directly  from  the  sun  when 
there  is  a  cloud  or  some  solid  body 
between  us  and  it.  In  modem  pic- 
tures it  would  appear  that  the  rays 
are  truthfully  shewn,  as  not  assuming 
any  form  within  a  certain  distance 
of  the  sun. 

lie  divides  the  clouds  into  three 
regions  of  altitude:  the  upper,  or 
region  of  the  cirrus ;  the  middle,  or 
region  of  the  stratus ;  and  the  lower, 
or  region  of  the  rain- cloud. 
T&  clouds  of  the  cirrus  are  formed 


of  the  purest  aqueous  vapour  sym- 
metrical in  arrangement ;  delioUe, 
but  decisive  in  tneir  sharpness  of 
edge,  infinitely  multitudinous  in 
their  component  parts,  and  of  a  vivid 
and  unsullied  white.  The  aoUior 
remembers  no  efiTort  of  the  old  mas- 
ters (saving  in  one  case  of  Rubens) 
in  which  the  cirrus  is  represented  at 
aU. 

The  clouds  of  ^  stratpa  an  a 
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agg^t  wmmiary  md  icftttered  vt- 
poor  of  liule  form  and  less  colour } 
^hen  collected  in  masses,  rounded, 
ponderous,  and  shaded  with  dull 
grey.  The  common  doud,  in  short ; 
easUy  executed;  useful,  as  varying 
the  blue  monotony ;  equally  innocent 
of  ffiTing  hiffh  grati^calion  or  offence ; 
ana,  therefore,  the  favourite  cloud 
of  the  old  masters.  At  the  s^me 
time,  our  author  conceives  that  the 
inid-r^on  clouds  may  derive  such 
varieties  from  the  cirrus  above  or 
the  storm-cloud  below,  as  to  afford 
every  opportunity  $)r  the  highest 
artisucaf  display ;  and  that  Sal v;.  tor's 
"  rollipg  skies,  in  their  uniform  ad- 
hesion to  the  common-place  central 
effect,  are  a^  variance  with  the  truth 
of  jopcneral  eiffect. 

The  clouds  of  the  lowest  region 
dif^  from  those  next  above,  rather 
in  colour  than  in  form.  ]Losing  their 
blue  by  nearness,  they  become  warm 
and  brown ;  and  when  illumined,  of 
an  ochrous  tone ;  never  bright ;  and 
in  dark  outline  against  uie  more 
subdued  lights  of  ihe  central  clouds. 
They  lose  definiteness  of  form;  some- 
times become  a  mist,  reuderiiiK  the 
landscape  wholly  indistinct  and  dark ; 
or  their  outline  is  ragged,  and  more 
like  water  in  the  state  of  spr^y  than 
elastic  vapour.  This  is  increased  by 
formed  rain  descending  like  a  veil  or 
lagged  frin^ ;  often  waved  and  bent 
by  the  wind,  twisted,  and  sometimes 
swept  upward  from  the  cloud.  With 
an  allusion  to  the  rain-cloud,  and 
the  little  use  of  it  by  the  old  masters 
(p.  232),  he  notices  the  exquisite  blue 
of  the  sky  as  seen  through  the  aper- 
tures of  a  dissipating  storm-cloud 
(p.  244).  We  must  concur  with  the 
writer  in  hb  opinion,  that  the  true 
principles  of  art  require  a  much 
fuller  attention  to  the  varieties  and 
mod|0catiQns  of  sky-scenery  than  was 
ever  awarded  by  the  old  masters. 

Artistical  geology  is  next  con- 
sidered. "  Ground,*'  says  he,  "  is 
to  the  landscape-painter  what  the 
naked  human  body  is  to  the  historical. 
To  the  growth  of  vegetaticm,  and  the 
action  of  water  and  clouds,  he  likens 
the  folds  of  dress  and  the  fall  of  the 
hair.  The  spirit  of  the  hills  is  action, 
of  the  lowl^ds  repose.  Mountains 
are  the  bones  of  the  earth ;  their 
peaks  only  those  parts  of  their  ana- 
tomy which,  in  the  plains,  lie  buried 
under  many  thousand  feet  of  soil. 


The  artist  must  shew  that  the  moun- 
tains come  from  under  all,  and  dp 
not  rest  upon  it}  th»t  all  cultivable 
plains  are  deposits  from  water,  from 
which,  as  from  the  sea  arise  the  rocks, 
with  lifted  earth  about  t^m  like  the 
breakers.*'  The  summary  of  his  lead- 
ing geolo^cal  principle  is  this:-* 
The  plunging  ofthe  hills  underneath 
the  plain,  the  perfect  level  and  re- 
pose of  the  latter  laid  in  their  arms, 
and  the  tumultuous  action  of  the 
emergent  summits. 

He  then  particularises  the  forma* 
tion  of  the  central  mountains,  the 
inferior  ditto,  and  the  foreground. 

Central  MouiUaitu. — Their  sum- 
n^ts  pyramidal  wedges:  split  ver- 
tically :  fissures  like  edges  of  planks 
leaning  against  a  wall.  Bise  from 
twelve  to  twenty-four  thousand  feet. 
When  beheld  from  any  region  of 
vegetation,  or  from  any  such  oistance 
as  will  display  their  entire  mass,  they 
cannot  be  nearer  the  eye  than  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  mUes;  and,  there- 
fore, they  must  ^^becop^  aerial  and 
faint  in  all  their  details."  Clear 
they  may  be,  but  frail.  The  outline 
of  tneir  summits  probably  of  remark- 
able distinctness,  but  tneir  masses 
more  like  shades  than  solids.  Never 
reaching  the  height  of  perpetual 
snow,  without  an  mfinite  variety  of 
form;  jagged,  instead  of  undulating 
outlines ;  and,  instead  of  soft  edges, 
decisive  ones. 

He  finds  all  anrio-geological  truth 
in  Turner.  He  finds  none  at  all  in 
any  of  the  old  masters.  In  a  certain 
picture  by  Claude,  we  observe  per- 
petual snow  on  a  mountain,  which, 
from  its  lowness  above  the  horizon, 
must  be  farther  off  than  would  allow 
of  the  details  it  exhibits.  It  is  cither 
too  remote  to  have  any  thing  more 
than  a  shadowy  form  beneath  its 
snowy  summit,  or  it  is  not  remote, 
and,  therefore,  too  low  to  have  a 
snowy  summit.  Its  soft  outline 
might  do  for  a  Dartmoor  hill  of 
2000  feet  high;  but  it  is  in  direct 
contradiction  of  that  Alpine  form 
which  constitutes  the  justification  of 
a  snowy  crown. 

It  is  a  truth  to  which  we  can  all 
bear  witness,  that  distance,  while  it 
makes  the  mountain  mass  more  and 
more  faint,  makes  the  mountain  out- 
line sharper  and  sharper.  Of  course, 
the  outline  will,  in  its  excess  of  sharp- 
ness, disappear ;  but,  w)^  the  mass 
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retains  any  apnarent  density  at  all, 
the  outline  will  Deoome  comparatively 
dominant,  t>.  proportionally  stronger 
as  the  body  seto  fainter.  In  Claude's 
244,  Dulwidi  Gallery,  we  have  pure 
blue  giving  distance,  which  is  incom- 
patible with  his  blunt  outline;  or, 
we  have  a  soft  outline,  arguing  a 
proximity  which  is  inconsistent  with 
pure  blue.  Except  in  one  or  two 
examples  by  Nicholas  Foussin,  the 
author  knows  of  no  instance  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Italian  school  which 
do  not  involve,  under  any  suppo- 
sition whatever,  at  least  two  impos- 
sibilities.** It  would  seem  that  the 
old  masters  never  employed  distant 
mountains,  except  as  ordinary  por- 
trait-painters use  curtains,  i.e.  to  aid 
some  effect  of  colour  in  their  leading 
subject ;  whereas,  says  the  graduate, 
^  we  want  the  pure  and  holy  hills 
treated  as  a  link  between  heaven  and 
earth." 

Proceeding  to  the  inferior  moun- 
tains, he  says  they  are  divided  into 
bedtj  with  jomts  "  tnrowing  the  whole 
into  blocks  more  or  less  rhomboidal,** 
&c. ;  affirming  that,  for  a  clear  idea 
of  organisation,  he  would  not  refer  to 
any  geological  drawing,  but  to  Tur- 
n^s  *'L(xh  Coriskin.**  He  then 
notices,  with  all  the  technical  and 
practical  truth  of  a  mere  geologist, 
the  effects  of  aqueous  erosion,  as  pro- 
ducing a  dome-like  convexity  of  out- 
line; and  proceeds  to  consider  the 
action  of  torrents ;  shewing  how  these 
combined  actions  produce  the  two 
grand  general  results  of  simplicity  of 
contour  and  multiplicity  or  feature. 
See  what  he  says  of  geological  truth 
in  reference  to  Turner,  p.  298 ;  and, 
dropping  the  geologist,  hear  him  as  a 
poet,  p.  301. 

FaregrotauL — Describing  Nature's 
stones  and  rocks;  their  obtuse  round- 
ing by  the  wet;  their  sharp  fractures 
by  frost  or  the  quarry -man;  the 
peculiar  opportumty  they  afford  for 

Srecision  or  light  and  shadow,  re- 
ection  and  shade;  and  their  ex- 

Eression  of  hardness  or  brittleness; 
e  denounces  the  old  masters  as  giv- 
ing us  only  "  toughness,  malleability, 
sponginess,  flexibility,  tenuity,  and 
transparency.** 

With  equal  truth  he  delineates  the 
character  of  loose  earth,  shewing  how 
the  old  masters  ^ve  a  mere  general 
notion  of  what  is  held  in  memory^ 
while  the  British  painter  presents  us 
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with  an  immediate  transcript  finom 
Nature^  leaving  us  to  observe  and 
speculate  as  suely,  on  the  past  and 
future  states  of  the  pictured  spot,  as  if 
we  were  standing  on  the  spot  itself; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  teaching  us 
more  (by  the  feeling  and  skill  with 
which  ne  has  represented  certain  im- 
portant truths)  than  we  should  have 
learned  by  a  mere  contemplation  of 
the  material  object-— See  p.  326. 

Having  now  revelled  m  Air  and 
roamed  on  Earth,  we  come  to  Wato*, 

the  source  of  the  clouds,  the  agent 
which  has  modelled  earth  into  sym- 
metry, and  crag  into  grace, — ^which, 
robinff  the  mountain  with  snow,  has 
afforded  Uie  torrent,  the  iris,  the 
mominff  mist,  the  deep,  crystalline 
pool,  the  broad  lake,  the  glancing 
river,  and  the  sea.*' 

Acknowledging  the  ease  of  signi- 
fying that  water  is  meanij  he  alludes 
to  the  difficulty  of  representing  its 
infinite  variety;  its  reflective  pro- 
perties, modifled  by  ripple,  prolin^M^ 
or  broken ;  and  its  reiection  of  any 
shadow  save  that  which  is  reflectiim. 
It  mirrors  the  shadow  tin  the  clouds, 
but  is  never  shadowed  by  the  clouds. 
See  pp.  331,  334.  Alluding  to  the 
mistakes  of  Cuvp  and  P.  Fotter  in 
this  particular,  he  acknowledges  that 
Ruysdael  renders  a  low  waterfall  with 
fidelity,  and  that  if  he  had  painted 
one  or  two  rough  seas,  he  would 
have  shewn  that  Vandevelde  and 
Backhuysen  were  not  quite  sea  dei- 
ties. l!ne  latter  throw  coal-black 
shadow  on  what  never  takes  any 
shadow,  and  give  us  smoke  instead 
of  foam  and  spray,  with  vraves  hav- 
ing the  undulating  lines  of  ropes  in- 
st^  of  curves  of  projection.  Their 
ships,  instead  of  floating  on  the  sea, 
are  inserted  tn  it  ;  and  the  circum- 
stances contributing  to  hide  the 
water-line  upon  the  wood  are  always 
neglected  under  the  want  of  feeling 
or  Knowledge.  Complimenting  Brit- 
ish painters  on  their  power  as  water- 
artists,  he  justifies  his  own  judgment 
by  a  description  of  the  falls  of  ^aff- 
hausen.  He  next  alludes  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  giving  surface  to  smooth, 
clear  water,  which  too  fVequently 
invites  us  to  descend  into  it  wnen  we 
only  desire  to  glide  over  it  This  he 
attributes  to  the  habit  of  representing 
the  reflection  of  distant  and  exalted 
objects,  which,  of  course,  plunge  us  toa 
depth  equaUing  thc^^^^»te«l 
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of  the  xefleetioo  of  small  smrfkoe-ob- 
jecta  whkh  would  softainns  on  thefiiee 

the  mirror.  He  then  refers  to  Uie 
error  of  reflecting  objects  as  we  see 
them  above  water,  whereas  their 
aipeet  should  be  as  if  we  were  look- 
ing at  them  from  beneath.  Speaking 
of  fiUling  water,  he  propeny  em- 
phasizes the  nuUdn^  it  ngrine^  not 
active;  ue.  of  making  it  fall,  not 
leap.  It  may  leap  over  a  salmcm 
weff,  it  may  spring  at  the  top  of 
Niagsn;  but  where  there  is  any 
depUi,  It  soon  exhilnts  no  more  than 
the  Tdunge  of  its  own  dead  weight. 
Jf  the  depth  be  esitraordinary,  it 
be^pna  to  writhe  and  twist,  stretclung 
as  It  fiilb,  till  the  counter-wind  from 
the  valley  strikes  the  spray  from  its 
edges,  and  carries  it  back  in  reverted 
rags  and  threads.  In  a  perpendicu- 
lar fidl,  the  outer  spray  will  rebound 
from  the  elastic  air  below,  ascending 
like  a  fountain.  See  the  description 
of  the  Dranse,  p.  367. 

Speaking  df  the  sea,  he  alludes  to 
the  very  limited  idea  of  its  reckless- 
ness, power,  and  breadth,  which  is 
afforded  on  viewing  it  from  ihorey 
when  each  wave  is  but  a  separate 
individual,  which,  having  performed 
its  part,  perishes  to  be  succeeded  by 
another.  On  the  sea  we  perceive  no 
SDCceasian,  but  the  same  forms  risin|^, 
crashing,  recoiling,  and  rolling  m 
again  with  fresh  fhry.  The  ex- 
pression of  weight,  the  action  of  re- 
coil, the  direct  stroke  of  the  breaker, 
the  heaving  of  the  sea  after  a  con- 
tisoed  gale, — all  these  are  depicted 
by  our  author  with  all  the  power  of 
a  painter-poet 

A  very  important  portion  of  his 
book  has  reference  to  the  truth  of 
vegetation,  and  as  the  old  Italian 
w&jkA  exhibits  but  very  few  instances 
where  foliage  does  not  form  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  picture,  it  would  be 
reasonable  to  expect  that  in  this  de- 
ptftment  of  art  it  would  be  correct. 
£Bs  observation  of  Nature  leads  him 
to  the  following  facts : — 

1.  That  in  the  ordinary  trees  of 
Europe  neither  trunks  nor  boughs 
ever  taper  in  the  interval  between 
those  p<Hnt8  where  the  of&hoots 


^ring: 
2.  Tha 


bat  where  these  ofl&hoots  ap- 
pear, the  trunk  or  bough  becomes 
km  in  diameter  by  the  exact  quan- 
titv  of  the  substance  which  these 
sAhoots  ecmtain : 

TOL.  XZ^ni.  NO.  CXGV. 


3.  That  an  appearance  of  tapering 
shews  itself  onbr  where  the  offshoots 
and  buddings  have  dro|med  off  or 
been  removS ;  and  that  the  tapering 
only  i^pears  contmuous  (ana  then 
slight)  when  the  distance  is  such  as 
to  prevent  our  observing  the  remain- 
ing part  of  the  joints  or  sockets  of 
such  offshoots,  aiui  ccmsequently  does 
not  allow  us  to  perceive  the  gentle 
parallel  gradations  of  ascent : 

4.  That  as  no  boughs  diminish 
where  they  do  not  fork,  so  they  can- 
not fork  without  diminishing,  and 
they  do  not  diminish  without  in- 
creasing in  number : 

5.  l%at  the  almost  invariable  loss 
of  minor  boughs  and  sprays  accounts 
for  the  main  boughs  containing 
somewhat  more  than  the  sum  of  the 
main  trunk : 

6.  That  the  limbs  and  twigs  of  a 
tree,  however  they  may  be  bent  by 
the  wind  or  otherwise,  never  lose 
theur  elbows  and  angles,  ue.  they 
never  continuously  curve. 

Going  from  Nature  to  the  great 
modem  English  landscape  artists,  he 
finds  all  these  truths  observed.  Going 
to  Poussin  and  others,  he  finds  them 
all  contradicted.  He  finds  the  stems  of 
near  trees  tapering  like  carrots,  with- 
out any  indication  that  boughs  have 
ever  existed;  and  he  finds  boughs 
tapering  as  violently  without  any 
twigs  to  account  for  it— without  any 
thing  to  hold  the  leaves,  which, 
therefore,  seem  to  hold  on  to  one 
another  like  a  swarm  of  bees.  He 
finds  a  diminishing  trunk  leading  to 
two  diminishing  boughs,  leading  to  a 
pair  of  forks  with  diminishing  pronffs 
stuck  into  two  great  bunches  of  leu- 
age  like  Dutch  brooms.  He  finds 
them  smooth  without  parallel  grada- 
tions—without any  irregularities  to 
account  for  their  apparent  tapering, 
and  curved  without  any  of  the  elbows 
and  angles  which  Nature  insists  upon. 
In  short,  he  fimds  them  abundantly 
wrong  on  all  the  six  points  of  tree 
anatomy. 

He  then  proceeds  to  the  laws  of 
foliage.   Nature  shews,— 

1.  A  general  feelm|^  for  symmetry, 
combing  with  unlimited  though  ever 
harmonisinff  irregularity:  never  a 
repetition  of  any  one  leaf  or  any  one 
combination. 

2.  The  outer  leaves  of  trees  be- 
come mere  points  and  lines,  the 
leaves  acquinng^  bod^  and_f Ktrm  ja 
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ihej  come  down  into  Ihe  mm  of  the 
tfee;  wlule  m  eertain  of  the  very 
semst  BortMOt  be  seen  distinet 
lesres  Urge  and  moUonleBS,  ''the 
tjpe  and  embody^  of  aU  that  ia  the 
itat  we  feel  and  nnagine  but  etfa 
Dtrer  8ee.**r 

8.  The  infiiufee  intricacy  of  foliage 
ia  alwaya  hannonised  into  perfect 
wmt^  by  a  clottd*like  dkposnioa  oi 
ahade  and  tone,  which,  in  the  midst 
of  proliision,  preserves  repose. 

4.  The  mass  of  a  tree's  fi^ia^ 
ia  always  indnded  within  a  oertam 
sjrmmetrieal  enired  outline,  within 
which  ail  the  component  irreffulari* 
lietf,  si^ginents,  and  diyisions  of  it  per- 
fect tree  are  indnded,  each  boiijy^h 
fMMig  the  limited  boundary  wHh 
its  e3rtremi|y,  bnt  not  pamag  it. 
When  this  is  not  the  case,  an  knper- 
feelioa  in  the  growth  i3^  the  tree,  or 
some  kss  of  branch  or  bough,  will 
always  be  found  to  account  for  it. 
Thus  the  hnm  iditd  of  a  well-grown 
oak  will  be  included  within  the  form 
of  a  dome;  that  of  a  taller  tree  within 
the  outline  of  a  pear.  The  authoir 
justifies  the  adoptton  of  the  abstract 
idwl  ftnn,  and  only  insists  on  its 
exhibiting  that  which  mi{;ht  be,  or  has 
been  found  exempl^ed  m  particular 


As  before,  he  finds  the  modem 
English  artists  right ;  Claude  worthy 
of  praise  in  the  trees  of  his  middle 
distance,  and  Hobbima  and  Both 
equally  so  in  their  nearest  foliage. 
Hie,  howeyer,  censures  them  for  ex- 
hibiting details  where  detail  could 
not  possibly  be  seen;  magnifying 
the  one  leco;  diminishing  the  mul- 
titude; mJcin^  finite  we  infinite. 
But  it  is  upon  Poussin  that  the  gra- 
duate is  most  severe, — ^if,  indeed,  that 
can  be  called  severity  which  is  justice. 
In  ki$  pictures,  he  finds  a  certain 
oomputaMe  quantity  of  resembling 
leaves,  regularly  di^osed  in  resem- 
bling bushes — mat  oonventional 
touches  mathematically  arranged; 
the  whole  s^^fying  tree,  not  resem* 
Uing  it  Somiijnines,  for  a  mass  of 
foliaj^  a  q^aoe  a£  smooth,  opaque, 
yamnhed  Inrom,  with  (arcular 
{(roups  (^greemsh  tottdbes  at  regular 
mtervals  upon  it — not  c(mung  out  of 
it,  and  as  &r  from  Nature's  intricaqr 
and  variety  as  from  her  harmony 
and  unity.  Lastly,  he  refers  to  the 
totaif  mi^eot  of  the  <M  masters  in 
to  the  proper  disporitm  ^ 


their  bougha,  or  the 
curve  of  their  general  o« 

Having  tlms  conaideiied  the  dia* 
racteristies  of  the  four  great  cJcmfta 
of  kmdaeape — sky,  earth,  waiter,  and 
vegetation — he  dismiflwes  architee- 
tunJ  painting  as  involving  a  mere 
knowledge  w  general  truths  within 
the  reach  of  the  mast  inferiar 
draughtsman,  saying  it  is  dimnoeful 
lo  aiMrepresent  them,  but  no  nowmr 
to  draw  them  vrell.  Any  ardiiteet's 
clerk  could  have  drawn  the  alepa  and 
balustrade  in  the  "  Hero  and  Lean- 
der  as  wdl  as  Turner,  but  no  one 
save  he  could  have  so  thrown  the 
accidental  shadows  on  them;  while 
many  a  man,  who  could  not  paint  aa 
wdl  as  Claude,  would  never  have 
eommitted  the  egrmous  vioU 


of  perspective  which  ne  has  in  mainr 
instances  exhibited.  And  it  standi 
to  reason,  that  men,  who  in  broad, 
simple,  and  demonstrable  matters  are 
perpetually  wrong,  will  not  be  right 
m  carrying  out  matters  delicate,  re- 
fined, and  subtile. 

The  author  then  anerts  thai  peo- 
ple begin  to  find  fiiuh  with  Turner 
where  they  cease  to  have  tiM  power 
of  appreoating  hdm ;  that  they  are 
arrcgant  in  eriHeiniig^  where  they 
ought  to  be  humUe  in  lemnmg; 
that  the  province  of  sudi  a  painter  aa 
Turner  is  to  adnuoister  o^i^  to 
the  ii^rmed,  and  to  aff<^  instree- 
tion  to  the  ignorant 

His  concluding  chapter  is  on  Ma- 
dam Art  and  Modem  Crkicism. 
He  exposes  the  error  of  meaauriag 
an  artist's  relative  rank  by  the  higher 
or  lower  amount  of  his  fteSmg; 
whmas  it  is  the  fiddity  and  truth 
with  which  he  exhibits  the  pecsliar 
subject  of  his  choice  that  shovld  be 
r^g;arded.  The/eMige  of  difiorent 
urtists mcenoioeiMe  of oompariaoa, 
but  their  fidelity  and  truth  ore;  and 
the  Mtthor  seems  rather  to  thask, 
that  when  a  monter  exhibits  perfeet 
and  high  trutn  in  some  inferior  sub- 
ject to  which  be  habitoatea  hina^ 
and  on  which  be  realises  feme  end 
fortune,  he  is  etgpMe  (Staking  mneh 
higher  ^und  with  equal  sneeesa;  it 
betug  his  opinicm  that  no  man  em 
draw  any  one  thing  well  if  be  can 
draw  nothing  else,  and  tiiat  when 
this  ^>pean  to  be  cotrtradicted,  it  is 
owing  to  some  tridkery  which  wiH 
sooner  or  later  be  discovered. 
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ili^eoBBtilnte  iigh  rank,  be  thhiks 
il  a  peiftd  teel  ef  rdaUve  rank  i  and 
does  Dol  so  ranch  aeeuse  modem 
critics  of  injnstiee  in  their  dedskmoa 
artists,  as  of  pampering  to  the  yaryittg 
and  low  state  of  the  public  taste. 
He  ikmks  it  the  business  of  the  press 
to  tell  us  toAol  to  adc  for,  not  tokom 
to  adr ;  not  to  tell  us  which  is  our 
best  painter,  but  wh^er  our  best 
punter  is  doing  bis  best;  not  to 
our  liring  iwinters  by  a 
I  with  the  old  masters,  but 
soieiT  with  reference  to  that  Nature 
wfaiMi  seoms  the  mannerisms  of  the 
sdioDls. 

He  alludes  to  the  morbid  fondness 
of  the  puWc  for  unfinished  works, 
ilMwing  how  improperly  encouraging 
this  is  to  the  eleyer  idler  in  art,  or  th« 
ekqgtrap  money-maker;  and  how 
WBgnst  towards  the  man  of  industry, 
enei^,  and  feeling,  who  is  desirous 
of  doing  somethi^  worth  baring 
lived  for.  The  one  draws  a  draft  on 
a  banker  as  he  draws  a  sketch  ;  the 
other  drags  on  an  unremunerated 
life  as  he  labours  on  a  picture.  It 
^oald  be  the  artist's  difficulty  to 
know  when  to  leave  off,  nor  should 
be  do  so  while  he  can  put  another 
ikm^ht  into  his  picture.  Our  author 
does  not  mean  toceitture  real  sketehes, 
intended  only  as  such ;  and,  in  fact, 
he  thinks  them  not  sufficiently  en- 
oouraged.  Youti^  artists,  instoad  of 
aping  the  execution  of  masters,  and 
nttenng  diqdaated  repetitions  of  other 
men's  wor£  without  sharing  in  their 
emotions,  should  be  industnous  with 
their  out-door  dietoh-book. 

As  tiie  fault  of  the  generality  of 
modem  painters,  he  instances  a  "  want 
of  solemnity  and  definite  purpose,** 
saying  our  landscapes  are  generally 
"  descriptive,"  not  "  reflective."  lie 
deems  them  too  prone  to  repeat 
themselves.  "  All  copyists,"  says  he, 
*'are  contemptible;  but  the  copyist 
of  himself  the  most  so,  since  he  bas 
the  worst  original."  He  concludes 
by  calUng  on  uie  press  to  benefit  art 
by  leading  the  public  into  a  proper 
estimation  of  Turner,  and  by  umng 
that  artist  to  give  all  his  future  enorts 
to  great  woncs ;  such  works  as  may 
remain  for  the  teaching  of  nations. — 
P.  423. 

Such  is  the  general  account  we 
have  endeavoured  to  give  of,  perhaps, 
the  most  remarkable  book  wnich  has 
ever  been  published  in  reference  to 


art  To  the  truth  of  all  its  prmc^s 
we  accord  the  fullest  and  most  entire 
subnussion;  on  the  perfect  justness 
of  all  its  iUudrattotu  we  may  not* 
with  such  unhesitating  trust,  rely; 
but,  in  the  main,  we  are  willing  to 
accept  ihem  also.  The  author  has 
made  us  clearly  see  much  that  we 
had  overlooked;  and  has,  at  least, 
stimulated  in  us  an  increased  desire 
for  that  knowledge  of  Nature,  with- 
out which  all  patronage  of  art  is 
foolery  and  all  criticism  cant. 

All  men  who  have  eyes  to  behold 
and  liberty  to  range,  have  presented 
to  them  the  innumerable  distinct 
varieties  and  combinations  of  Nature* 
This  exhibition  involves  every  pos* 
sible  change  oi  position,  and  modified 
ibrm,  and  colour ;  every  grade  from 
impenetrable  darkness  to  intensest 
liffnt,  and  from  the  powerful  strength 
of  proximity  to  the  fading  and  al- 
most imperceptible  delicacy  of  re- 
motest distance. 

Some  men,  from  either  a  com- 
parative insensibility  to  emotion  or 
partial  education,  see  in  all  this  no- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  phy- 
sical creation  acted  upon  by  the  laws 
of  optics.  Others,  either  from  native 
susceptibility  or  the  accidents  of  early 
training,  observe  in  Nature's  variety 
the  eloquence  of  a  Creator  stimulating 
the  heart  as  well  as  the  mind  to  that 
apprehension  of  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  which  will  exist  for  ever, 
when  the  physical  has  passed  away 
and  matter  is  no  more. 

The  Sdenoes  which  contribute  to 
the  practical  good  of  the  present 
world,  and  the  Arts  which  sustain  its 
imaginative  condition,  are  doubtless 
of  equal  value,  different  men  haying 
their  different  missions,  either  for 
promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  me- 
chanism  of  the  universe,  or  a  feeling 
for  its  harmony. 

Leaving  Science,  then,  in  the  hands 
of  its  duly  appointed  disciples,  we 
would  regard  Art  as  having  for  its 
object  the  refinement  and  elevation 
of  the  soul  in  its  temporal  alliances. 
Confining  our  remark  to  the  land- 
scape artist,  we  would  receive  him  as 
the  minister  of  those  eternal  truths 
which  the  Creator  speaks  in  the  pic- 
torial eloquence  of  Sky,  Earth,  and 
Ocean  ;  it  being  his  duty  not  to 
repeat  the  more  commonly  known 
passages  in  that  literal  form  which 
IS  familiar  to  our  memory,  but  to 
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seize  upon  the  more  important,  the 
more  pregnant  portions,  and  to  ren- 
der more  acute  our  perception,  and 
more  exalted  our  estimate,  of  the 
comprehensive  meaning  they  are  in- 
tended to  convey. 

That  the  work  of  the  Oxford  gra- 
duate has  for  its  especial  aim  the 
promotion  of  Landscape  Nature  as  a 
great  moral  means,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  artist  as  the  expounder  of  its 
mysteries,  is  sufficient  to  demand  for 
its  author  the  highest  respect  of  the 
ordinary  oheerver  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  professional  aspirant  on  the 
other.  For  our  own  parts,  we  are 
grateful  to  him,  not  more  for  stimu- 
lating our  regard  for  Art^  than  for 
teacmng  us  how  to  ciiltivate  a 
thriving  love  for  Nature,  We  have, 
since  tne  perusal  of  his  treatise, 
l^ained  many  an  additional  insight 
mto  the  riches  of  landscape ;  and  we 
thank  him  cordially  for  having 
opened  to  us  those  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment which  lie,  like  ever -gushing 
fountains,  in  the  mountains,  uxe  val- 
leys, the  fields,  and  the  woods ;  and 
for  having  awakened  our  fuller  ap- 
prehension of  those  sublimities  which 
distinguish  the  phenomena  of  ocean, 
and  of"  the  brave  overhanging  firma- 
ment" 

The  graduate*s  volume  is,  in  short, 
a  work  which  prompts  us  to  leave 
the  canvetUianal  for  the  true;  and, 
quitting  the  cant  of  gallery  connois- 
seurship,  to  find 

"  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running 
brooks, 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every 
thing." 

We  cannot  close  this  article  on  the 


interim  ^c.  [March, 

graduate's  volume,  wi&out  referring 
to  the  singular  eloquence  and  graphic 
power  displ^ed  in  very  many  of  its 
passages.  It  is  evid^tly  not  the 
work  of  a  critic  only,  but  of  a  painter 
ukI  poet.  The  sterling  common- 
sense  and  the  acute  observation, 
shewn  in  its  more  practical  d^ails, 
are  not  more  remanutble  than  the 
reverential  feeling  he  entertains  to- 
wards Art,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  his 
love  for  Nature.  We  only  r^ret, 
for  the  sake  of  his  cause,  that  he 
should  so  openly  have  proclaimed 
himself  the  champion  of  Turner  in 
particular.  He  might  have  ke^ 
Turner  in  his  eye,  without  such 
unqualified  pereonal  worship.  The 
Twneric  might  have  been  advocated, 
without  such  an  especial  idolatry  of 
the  artist  himself.  The  pre-eminent 
genius  of  Turner  might  have  been 
asserted,  and  sufficiently  proved,  by 
reference  to  certain  particular  mdits, 
even  in  such  of  his  works  as  are,  in 
their  general  character,  deemed  most 
extravagant;  but  when  such  works 
are  alluded  to  as  illustrating  the 
cpraduate*s  theory  of  landscape  per- 
fection, readers,  less  docile  than  our- 
selves, will  visit,  upon  the  very  prm* 
cipHes  of  his  book,  the  doubts  which 
should  onl^  attach  to  the  justice  of 
some  of  his  examplee.  With  these 
few  qualifying  remarks  we  take  leave 
of  we  graduate,  hoping  that  the 
"  word  of  promise**  wnich  hehasleft 
with  us,  in  respect  to  the  continuation 
of  his  su^ect,  will  be  speedily  re- 
deemed. Well  and  wisely  hath  he 
charmed  us  so  far,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Jaques,  we  earnestly  exdaim,— 

"  More,  more  j  I  pr*ylhee,  more ! " 
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WHAT  IS  THE  POSITION  OF  SIR 

OuB  readers,  we  think,  will  do  us  the 
justice  to  acknowledge,  that  we  have 
not  rushed  into  any  hasty  conclusions 
concerning  the  w»dom  of  the  finan- 
cial policy  of  the  minister,  being  yet 
undeclared,  or  the  effect  which  it  bids 
&ir  to  produce  upon  the  general  con- 
dition, social  as  well  as  commercial,  of 
the  country.  It  is  indeed  possible  that 
to  the  more  earnest  amone  them  we 
may  seem  to  have  exercised  an  excess 
of  caution  in  this  respect,  for  earnest 
men  are  not  always  reasonable  men ; 
and  reason,  though  it  be  our  safest 
guide  in  politics  as  in  most  other 
things,  sddom  keeps  its  ground  when 
assaued  by  prejudice  orpassion.  But 
we  cannot  help  this.  We  hare  never 
written  a  line  on  any  of  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  which  at  this 
present  moment  we  would  wish  to 
retract  We  have  done  nothing  in 
the  matter  of  the  last  move  in  the 
Conservative  cabinet,  which  we  could 
at  this  moment  desire  to  be  undone. 
As  long  as  it  was  possible  to  keep  the 
jud^ent  in  suspense  we  wholly  sus- 
pended ours ;  and  took  the  precaution, 
even  after  Sir  Robert  Feel  had  made 
the  first  announcementofhispurposes, 
to  postpone  to  a  future  occasion  the 
remarks  which  we  might  feel  it  our 
duty  to  make  upon  them.  There  is 
an  end,  however,  now,  to  all  fiirther 
hesitation.  The  secret  is  fiilly  out, 
— ^the  great  plan  is  developed.;  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  it  has  been 
brought  so  fiur  towards  its  accom- 
pUshment  are  patent  to  the  whole 
world:  and  to  affect  neutrality  any 
longer  would  be  ridiculous,  ft  has 
become  our  duty  to  deliver  our  opi- 
nion on  the  premises  before  us,  vad 
we  shall  endeavour  to  go  through 
with  it  as  becomes  us. 

And  first  let  us  guard  ourselves 
a^iainst  appearing  to  write  in  a  spirit  of 
bitterness  about  Sir  Robert  Feel.  We 
have  no  railing  accusation  whatever 
to  briuff  against  him.  As  a  man,  we 
believe  nim  to  be  as  honest  now  as  he 
ever  was :  as  a  statesman,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  motives  by  which  he 
is  actuated  are  pure.  What  indeed 
has  he  to  gain,  either  personally  or 
in  reputation,  by  the  course  wnich 
he  has  considered  it  expedient  to 
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adopt  ?  He  sacrifices  old  friendships, 
old  associations,  old  opinions,  old 
connexions,  every  thing  which  men 
most  esteem,  and  which  go  the  far- 
thest to  smooth  for  them  the  path  of 
life:  and  for  what?  To  effect  a 
change  in  the  financial  policy  of 
the  greatest  empire  in  the  world, 
over  the  destinies  of  which  he  has 
been  called  upon  to  preside ;  and  to 
run  the  risk,  while  doing  so,  of 
making  shipwreck  of  his  own  in- 
fluence. For  should  he  fail  to  carry 
his  measure  after  all,  there  is  but  a 
choice  of  evils  before  him :  he  must 
either  retire  at  once  from  public  life, 
or  throw  in  his  lot  with  a  party  with 
which  he  has  no  sympathy  in  commcm. 
And  even  if  he  succeed,  wherein  can 
he  expect  to  be  benefited  ?  Will  fu- 
ture parliaments  prove  more  manage  • 
able  Decause  this,  which  was  elected 
on  nrotection  principles,  has  stultified 
itself  and  estabUshed  the  principle  of 
firee  trade?  Will  the  House  of  Lords, 
like  the  beaten  spaniel,  cringe  or 
obey  the  premier  more  cheerfully  in 
consequence  of  the  discipline  which 
it  has  imdergone  ?  Fositively  we  see 
nothing  for  Sir  Robert  Feel  in  the 
future  but  mortification,  annoyance^ 
and  an  ultimate  retreat  to  Drayton 
Manor.  For,  whether  the  country 
thrive  or  not  under  the  new  system 
which  he  has  devised  for  it,  in  him 
no  human  being  can  hereafter  repose 
confidence;  inasmuch  as,  though 
acting  always  upon  principle  and  a 
desire  to  do  right,  there  is  no  fixed- 
ness of  opinion  about  him.  And 
we  defy  any  set  of  rational  bein^ 
whether  thev  be  banded  together  in 
arms  or  collected  into  deliberative 
assemblies^  to  follow  as  their  leader  a 
man  whom  they  cannot  trust,  not 
because  thev  esteem  him  intentionally 
dishonest,  but  because  he  claims  for 
himself  the  privilege  of  changing  his 
opinions  whenever  ne  chooses,  and  in- 
sists that  others  shall  change  theirs 
in  like  manner. 

Sir  Robert  Feel  has  become  a  free- 
trader, in  the  most  extended  sense  of 
the  term,  suddenly,  and  after  a  long 
public  life  spent  m  the  maintenance 
of  a  system  of  protection  to  agricul- 
ture and  dom€g^,,Jfl^@lig53gge 
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assures  us  that  the  change  is  the 
result  of  a  settled  conviction,  not 
arrived  at  in  a  moment  but  cautiously, 
and  in  reluctance  pressed  upon  him  by 
the  events  of  the  last  three  years. 
Now  we  cannot  give  the  lie  to  a  man 
of  honour,  let  him  make  what  asser- 
tion he  may ;  and  we  ^uite  believe  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  is  sincere,  as  far  as 
any  man  in  his  position  can  be  sincere, 
when  he  makes  this  statement.  But 
if  it  be  true  that  the  minds  of  most 
men  are  apt  to  be  read  imperfectly 
even  by  themselves,  then  must  we 
claim  the  ri^t  of  susnecting  that  Sir 
Robert  deceives  himself.  He  tells  us 
that  the  working  of  the  tariff  of  1 842 
led  him  to  consider  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  free  trade  in  a  new  light,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  his  conver- 
sion. But  why  was  this  experiment 
of  the  new  tariff  tried  P  Were  ther« 
no  leanings  in  1842  towards  tree  trade 
which  the  champion  of  Protection 
hesitated  to  gratify,  but  which  he 

S lucked  up  h^art  of  grace  to  try,  in 
ieir  fitness,  by  the  very  measures 
whidi  are  now  described  as  giving  rise 
to  the  free-trade  opinion  ?  We  sus- 
pect that  there  were,  and  in  sincerity 
and  truth  we  hope  that  there  were. 
For  the  experience  of  three  such 
years  as  have  just  run  their  course — 
years  of  unexampled  prosperity  and 
bustle-— of  railroads  ana  the  press,  and 
of  business  connected  wkh  them--of 
abundant  labour,  good  harvests,  and 
high  wages,  was  certainly  not  the  sort 
of  experience  which  would  induce 
any  reasonable  man  to  conclude  that 
the  polky  which  led  the  way  to  them 
was  a  bad  polky.  For  his  own  sake, 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  his  con- 
sistency and  common  sense,  we  h&pe^ 
and  mdeed  believe,  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  imasined,  lonir  before  1845, 


Was  Sir  Robert  Feel  the  man  to 
bring  forward  this  measure,  and  has 
he  dealt  rightly  by  the  country,  by  his 
party,  and  by  himself,  in  his  manner 
of  bringing  it  forward  ?  We  will 
endeavour  to  answer  these  questioBS 
with  the  candour  and  the  calmness 
whidi  the  subject  deserves,  and  o«r 
readers  will  perhaps  save  ua  the 
trouble  of  diawing  any  inferences 
tnm  the  argument,  at  all  events,  in 
detail. 

We  are  not  goinff  to  argve  at  leog^ 
OMut  thecompantive  wisdom  or  Mlv 
of  the  restrictive  and  the  free^Cnio! 
systems,  as  applied  to  a  country  Idoe 
this.  A  great  deal  is  to  be  sud  for 
both,  and  a  great  deal  against  both. 
In  fovour  of  the  restrictive  ^rstem  it 
may  be  fidrly  urged,  that  with  it, 
and  therefore  by  means  of  it,  the 
country  roee  to  tiie  pitch  of  pros- 
peri^  and  matness  at  which  we 
find  It.  In  favour  of  a  fiiee  tradethe 
argument  unquestionably  lies,  Att 
there  are  periods  in  the  history  of  all 
nations  when  Uie  system  of  pohcj 
whidi  reared  ceases  to  be  i^pbohie 
to  their  maintenance;  exacay  as  ia 
the  individual  man,  the  moral  and 
even  physical  culture  whidi  most 
avails  in  youth  becomes  inrarioos 
in  the  vigour  of  our  da3r8,  and  kills  if 
it  be  persevered  in  to  old  age.  No 
lact,  for  instance,  can  be  more  per- 
fectly estafaii^ed,  than  that  the  cus- 
toms and  excise,  and  other  sources  of 
revenue  arising  out  of  the  system  of 
protection,  were  stretdied  by  the 
Whigs,  in  18S9,  beyond  their  just 
limits;  that  they  imposed  upon  both 
dealers  and  consumers  inconvenienoes 
innumerable,  and  had  ceased  to  be 
profitable.  In  like  manner  the  old 
as8ertk>n  that  the  agricukaralist  is 
the  manufacturer's  nest  customer, 
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Elliott, hails, onmUii.  Ewery 
artkk  diat  is  used  in  the  ftunishiog 
of  our  honsei, — onrwindow-qartaina, 
hei-eartahis,  earpeta,  chair- ooy era, 
aretiieprodueeofhisloom.  Now, who 
are  thay  that  oonaome  these  diflbrent 
artidea  chiefly?  Does  the  eountry 
gentleman,  with  his  rental  of  five  thoa- 
aaad  a-year,  expend  half  as  much  upon 
the  drannff  of  hia  own  person  as  a 
spmce  derk  in  the  Admixalty,  or  a 
shopman  in  Howell  and  James's  f 
And  whoi  yon  look  to  the  iSurmer, 
what  is  his  eyery-day  costume  f  A 
Aooting-jacket,  whiehlMtalum  on  an 
avvrage  five  years — a  pair  <^  corduroy 
hreemes — leather  f;aiter8  and  high- 
Iowa — to  work  his  way  through 
which  will  take  him  three  years  at 
^  least.  It  is  only  on  market-daya 
and  Sunday  that  he  arrays  himself  m 
hia  green  coat  and  yellows :  and  these 
are  carefully  pulled  off  and  folded 
and  laid  away  again  as  soon  as  the 
occasion  ceases.  Nor  is  the  case 
diffimnt  if  we  compare  the  style  of 
dress  that  prevails  amon^  the  opera- 
tires,  and  that  which  suits  the  tastes 
and  purses  of  the  agricultural  la- 
bourers. We  venture  to  say,  that 
more  mon^  is  spent  upon  wearing 
appard  in  any  one  thriyinff  itreet  in 
Mandiester,  tnan  in  half  tne  purely 
^prieultund  yillagea  of  Lancashire 
|rait  toge^er.  And  as  to  the  sums 
expended  in  furniture,  compare  the 
paiiours  and  bed-rooms  of  our  sfaop- 
Keepers  and  dealers  with  those  of  the 
tenant-(armers  in  any  county  of 
England,  and  you  wiU  find  that  it 
is  me  former  class  which  goes  most 
fireqoently,  and  to  the  largest  amount, 
into  the  market  by  tenfold.  We 
repeat,  then,  that  though  the  home 
market  be  unqnestioni3)ly  more  to 
the  manufacturer  than  all  the  iiureign 
markets  into  which  he  now  makes 
his  wsMT,  it  is  a&llacy  to  contend  that, 
thereiore,  the  agriculturalist  must  be 
his  best  customer.  The  huA  is,  that 
each  particular  manufacturer,  with 
his  (^wratiyes,  and  the  tradesmen 
who  purchase  his  goods,  and  the 
shop -boys  who  sell  them,  is  the 
best  customer  to  another  manufac- 
turer, who  fabricates  goods  of  a  dif- 
ferent description ;  and  that  mer- 
chmts,  lawyers,  medical  'men,  okrks 
— the  vast  iramber  of  persons,  in 
short,  who  hare  no  connexion  with 
tiie  soil  whatever,  do  more,  or,  at 
least,' y  much,  for  the  whole  of  the 


as  aU  the 

landlords,  temmts,  ancl  peasants  in 
the  kingdom. 
Assuming,  then,  that  the  present 

policy  of  Shr  Robert  Feel  is  the 
sound  pc^y, — putting  out  of  view 
the  colonies,  ana  forgetting  the  mi- 
serable way  in  which  they  have  here- 
tofore beoi  mismanaged, — shutting 
your  eyes  to  the  het  that,  if  you 
want  com,  Canada  alone  will  supply 
you,  and  that  Canada,  if  you  deal 
ftiriy  by  her,  will  take  more  of 
your  manufactured  goods  than  all 
the  continent  of  Europe  put  to- 
gether,— setting  all  tiiese  considera- 
tions aside,  and  very  many  more, 
into  whidi,  .because  we  are  not 
contrasting  system  with  fl^rgtem,  but 
thinking  of  matters  to  the  full  as 
momentous,  it  were  out  of  place 
to  ent^,  we  return  to  the  ques- 
tions which  we  have  undertaken  to 
answer,  namely.  Was  Sir  Robert 
Fed  the  man  to  brinff  forward  the 
measure  that  is  now  oelbre  parlia- 
ment ?  and.  Has  he  dedt  fairly  by 
the  comitry,  by  his  par^,  and  by 
himsdf,  in  his  manner  of  bringing  it 
forward  ?  Our  re^y  in  both  cases 
is,  and  must  be,  a  decided  negative. 
Sir  Robert  is  not  tiie  man  by  whom 
the  free-trade  system  ought  to  have 
been  proposed  to  the  country  for 
adoption.  Sir  Rd>ert  Feel  has  dedt 
most  uniairiy  by  the  country,  by  his 
party,  and  by  himself,  in  his  manner 
of  forcing  his  new-fanned  notions  to 
a  point.   Let  us  explam  oimelves. 

We  give  Sir  Robert  Fed  full  cre- 
dit for  a  coBsdentious  change  of 
opinion  on  the  great  question  which 
is  now  under  diMUssion  in  the  legis- 
lature. But  for  such  change,  indeed, 
his  conduct  would  be  quite  inex- 
plicable. He  has  become  a  fVee 
trader  because  he  bdieved  that  irte 
trade  would  benefit  the  country ;  if 
he  had  not  bdieved  this,  he  would 
have  continued  what  he  was,  or  was 
supposed  to  be,  when  the  Conseryt« 
tive  or  Protectiodst  party  brought 
him  into  power.  But  Sir  Robert 
over-estimated  the  extent  of  his 
rights  when  he  assumed  that,  because 
he  was  at  liberty  to  dter  his  own 
mind,  and  even  to  support  a  new 
policy  as  an  mdividual  member  of 
parliam^t,  he  was,  therefore,  equdly 
at  liberty  to  jump  Jim  Crow,  clahn- 
ing  dl  tne  while  to  be  treated  as  the 
head  of  the  Conservative  party.  , 
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WiUi  hk  reipoiiiibiUties  as  minis^ 
of  the  crown,  be  it  observed,  we  have 
no  concern.  The  sover^gn,  not  the 
people,  must  consider  that ;  for  the 
ktter  of  the  constitution,  and,  in  all 
hands  except  his  own,  its  spirit  like- 
wise,  gives  to  the  sovereign  the  un- 
doubted right  of  choosing  her  respon- 
sible ministers.  But  the  responsibility 
even  of  a  queen*s  minister  to  the  party 
which  he  brought  together,  which 
he  reared  up,  and  was  or  appeared 
to  be  so  proud  of,  and  which  he  has 
used  to  accomplished  his  own  ends, — 
that  is  our  concern  and  the  concern 
of  more  than  us,  of  the  people  of 
England,  and  indeed  of  all  thinking 
men  throughout  the  .world.  We 
think,  therefore,  that  Sir  Robert 
PeeFs  re8if;nation  of  office,  however 
becoming  it  mi^ht  be  in  the  divided 
state  of  nis  cabmet,  and  taking  into 
account  his  own  admitted  place  in 
that  cabinet,  as  the  chief  oi  a  very 
small  minority,  was  no  concession  at 
all  to  public  opinion,  no  compliment 
to  the  Conservative  party,  no  proof 
that  in  order  to  benefit  the  country 
he  was  prepared,  in  obedience  to  the 
dictates  of  conscience,  to  sacrifice 
himself,  For  see  to  what  the  ar- 
rangement tended.  Either  Sir  Ro- 
bert was  honest  in  his  resisnation  of 
office,  or  he  was  not.  If  honest,  he 
desired  and  expected  that  power 
would  pass  into  other  hands;  and 
previous  communications  with  his 
colleagues  having  convinced  him  that 
BmomR  ihera  there  was  not  an  indi- 
vidual prepared  to  undertidce  the 
formation  of  a  government,  it  could 
not  but  be  clear  to  him  that  he  was 
making  way  for  strange  events.  He 
oould  not  be  ignorant  that  his  re- 
tirement from  the  queen*s  service 
must  lead  to  the  calling^  in  of  the 
heads  of  the  party  to  which  his  own 
was  opposed;  in  other  words,  into 
the  surrender  by  the  general  of  that 
position  of  strength  to  the  enemy 
which  the  steadiness  and  good  con- 
duct of  his  troops,  not  his  own  in- 
dividual valour,  nad  won.  Or  if  on 
the  other  hand  he  were  not  sincere, 
if  he  antidpated  that  Lord  John 
Russell  would  fiul  as  he  did  in  his 
attempt  to  form  a  government,  was 
not  the  whole  proceeding  from  first 
to  last  a  farce  ?  And  is  it  not  self- 
evident  that  the  chief  actor  therein 
sought  only  to  throw  dust  in  the 
eyes  of  the  simple,  for  more  than 


^e  nmple  were  not  to  be  blinded 
it  ?  Now,  what  we  contend  for  is 
this,  lhat  in  either  of  these  cases  Sir 
Robert  Peel  has  taken  nothing  by 
lus  motion.  His  resignation,  wh^er 
it  were  real  or  pretended,  has  not 
saved,  and  could  not  save,  his  politi- 
cal honour.  On  the  contrary,  his 
treason  to  his  party,  and,  let  us  add, 
to  himself,  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  proceeding;  and  eacn  new  fiu^t 
that  comes  to  light  sinks  him  lower 
and  lower  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world. 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  the  9Ui 
of  February  last,  Sir  Robert  IW 
made  a  long  speech  in  defence  of 
himself  and  of  his  policy,  mhthe 
soundness  of  his  argument  —  as  it 
bore  upon  the  (question  of  free  trade 
— ^we  must  dechne  for  the  present  to 
meddle;  neither  shall  we  pause  to 
examine  the  taste,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, wherewith  he  demolisbed 
some  of  the  speakers  on  his  own  side 
of  the  house.  But  of  the  letter  which 
he  xetA  to  the  house,  as,  it  appeared 
to  us,  with  an  air  of  ccmsummate 
triumph  and  satisfiu^ion,  we  mnrt 
say  one  word.  If  any  thing  had 
been  wanting  to  complete  the  wreck 
of  the  minister's  pubhc  character,  he 
himself^  by  making  public  his  letter 
to  the  oueen,  supplied  it.  What  dow 
he  think  that  ffentlemen  are  made  of, 
if  he  expects  fiat  they  on  either  side 
can  ever  a^n  repose  the  smallest 
confidence  m  such  as  he  ?  Was  it 
not  enough  to  leave  his  party  in 
the  lurch  ?— that  party,  be  it  ob- 
served, which  represented  the  majo- 
rity of  the  constituencies,  and  there- 
fore spake,  as  is  assumed  by  the 
constitution,  the  voice  of  the  people; 
but  he  must  needs  volunteer  his 
assistance  to  the  leader  of  the  oppo- 
site party,  in  any  attack  which  he 
mi^ht  make  upon  arrangements  to 
which  parliament  had  consented,  with 
extreme  reluctance,  only  a  ftff 
ago,  because  its  chosen  leader,  n^ 
then  supposed  to  be  a  renegade,  bad 
suggestea  them?  Positively  we  marvel 
whUe  we  think  of  all  tWs.  WhatI 
not  only  make  a  boast  of  desertii^ 
your  pnnciples  and  your  friends,— 
taking  from  them,  as  well  as  iroin 
yourself,  the  prestige  of  office^— 
stand  up  in  the  house  and  read,^ 
if  it  had  been  the  production  of  a 
great  mind,  a  document,  wherein 
dedare  yourself  ready  to  betray  7^ 
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ftaty  Ml  flnrUiar,  by  coCTuyUag  k» 
serenl  members  m  fkr  m  you  can, 
and  persnadiDg  them  to  yote  against 
their  judgment,  their  pledges,  their 
consirtency,  and  the  interests,  or  siro- 
posed  inteiests,  of  the  electors  who 
tent  them  to  parliament?  PositiTely 
we  marvel  while  we  think  of  all  this; 
and  haye  much  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing onrselTea  that  we  are  awake. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with 
thk  part  of  our  subiect.  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  it  i^ypears  (at  feast  so  we  under- 
stood his  great  speech  of  the  9th  of 
February  to  state),  is  not  now,  for 
the  first  tame,  taken  bythe  beauty  of 
a  free-trade  system.  He  has  long  been 
eoQvinced  tlmt  protection  to  native 
industry  is  a  mistake,  and  would 
have  willingly  thrown  it  overboard, 
the  Oom*laws  goins  with  it,  a  dosen 
years  ago,  had  he  Known  how.  In 
the  name  of  common  sense  and  com- 
mon int^prity,  why,  then,  did  he  net 
tell  us  so  P  What  was  his  object  in 
strenfftheninff  the  hands  of  Lord 
Gre3rs  and  Lord  Melbourne's  admi* 
nistrations,  in  the  opposition  which 
thev  offered,  year  ^  year,  to  Mr. 
YillierB*  motion?  Why,  when  the 
latter  cabinet  exhibited  symptoms  of 
yid^Ung,  and  was  accused  of  coquet- 
tii»  wHh  the  Anti-Com-law  League, 
did  he  denounce  and  hold  up  to  the 
ridicule  of  the  world  men  wnom  he 
could  not  but  respect,  and  opinions 
towards  which  his  own,  as  he  now 
conftsses,  were  verging  ?  And  finaUy , 
in  1841,  when  Lord  J<^  Bussdl 
]^ucked  up  courage  to  make  a  mov^ 
why  did  Sir  Bobert  Peel  withstand 
him?  Was  it  because  the  leader  of 
the  Whiffs  did  not  go  fiur  ^ough  ? 
Was  it  tne  fixed  duty,  and  not  the 
inroad  upon  the  principle  of  protec- 
tion to  the  hoine  grower,  tnat  he 
objected  to  ?  He  now  tells  us  that 
it  was;  and  we,  in  our  turn,  are 
forced  to  tell  him  that  we  are 
pnzsled  which  to  believe,  which  to 
diacredit,— his  present  declaratioiw, 
or  his  past  proceedings,— for  there 
is  neither  consistency  nor  the  shadow 
of  concord  between  them. 

The  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  and 
the  removal  of  protection  from  our 
heavily-taxed  manu&cturers  and  ar- 
tisans, may  be  a  wise  thing.  We  are 
not  now  aiguing  to  the  amtrarv: 
but  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  measures  such  as  these  never 
ought  to  have  been  propoaed  by  Sir 


Bobert  Ped,— no,  not  even  if  the 
effect  of  his  holding  back  had  been 
to  pos^iKMie  the  desirable  consum- 
mation to  a  period  indefinitely  re- 
mote; for,  apart  from  all  other  con- 
siderations, It  is  self-evident  that, 
assuming  Sir  Bobert  Peel  to  be  the 
only  man  possessed  of  influenee 
enough,  both  within  and  without 
the  house,  to  carry  these  measures, 
the  country  cannot  yet  be  ripe  for 
them.  Let  the  country  only  desire 
some  great  change,  in  the  manner  of 
craducting  its  public  affiurs,  and 
there  is  no  need  of  a  Peel,  or  of  any 
other  great  name,  to  bring  it  about. 
Look  at  the  Beform-bill,— who  car- 
ried that?  Was  it  Peel,  or  the  party 
of  which  Peel  was  a  leader?  No: 
the  country,  difligusted  by  what  it 
believed  to  be  the  abandonmoit  of 
all  principle  among  the  Tor^  chiefr, 
— ^the  country,  torn  and  divided  by 
fiictions,  to  whkh  the  yielding  poliqr 
of  this  same  Sir  Bobert  Peel  gave 
existence,  joined  in  demanding  that 
the  constitution  should  be  remodd- 
kd,  and  raising  into  office  a  set  of 
men  whom,  up  to  the  year  1880,  it 
had  treated  with  marvellously  ^ht 
respect,  trod  under  foot  Peel,  Wel- 
lington, Eldon,  Lyndhurst,  and  car- 
ried its  point.  If,  then,  it  be  the  &ct 
that  no  living  stetesman,  except  Sir 
Bobert  Peel,  would  be  able  to  accom- 
plish a  repeal  of  the  Corn-laws,  we 
want  no  surer  proof  that  the  time 
for  repealing  these  laws  is  not  come. 
The  laws,  we  doubt  not,  totS  be  re- 
pealed now;  and  we  hope,  and  are 
willing  to  believe,  that  both  th^ 
who  ckmour  for  the  repeal,  and  their 
opponents  who  resist  it,  will  be  sur- 
praed  at  the  sl^^ht  difference  that 
will  be  oocanoneid  thereby  in  the 
condition  of  the  different  classes  of 
society.  But  be  the  consequences 
what  they  may,  the  moral  nature  of 
ibis  act  18  not  changed.  The  repeal 
of  the  Ckim-laws  will,  if  carried,  be 
carried  by  a  fraud,  and  the  man  who 
carries  tliem  does  so  at  the  cost  of  his 
political  honour. 

If  the  evils  attendant  on  this  most 
unhappy  move  extended  no  fiffther 
than  this,— if  they  ruined  <»ily  the 
public  character  of  Sir  Bobert  JPeel, 
and  drove  him,  as  they  certainly  will, 
into  private  life,-— we  should  oeeply 
lament  their  occurrence.  Sir  Bobert 
Peel,  in  spite  of  all  his  fimlts,  is  a 
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There  m  aotiUng  to  be  oonmaMd 
with  Im  efayienee  motmg  fiviiig 
enton.  Hit  mind  aeems  to  gran 
emry  mabjiKt  whidi  it  takes  up,  aad 
to  twist  and  tum  it  in  all  directions; 
and  his  memory  is  surprisiiW}  both 
in  great  things  and  in  small.  The 
loss  of  snch  a  man  to  his  eomntry's 
asTTioe  will  be  grievous.  Yet  we  can 
bear  it.  Engknd  has  never  lacked 
her  champions  in  the  hour  ci  need. 
Bna^and  would  be  able,  we  dare  say, 
to  lad  a  SMcessor  for  Sir  Robert 
Pesl,  not  perh^  so  astute  in  evary 
respect,  b«t  quite  competent  to  man* 
age  the  afiairs  of  the  nation.  Eng- 
kad  would  be  able  to  do  Ihis,  were 
her  present  minister  taken  away 
from  ner  by  any  one  of  the  causes 
whk^  <merafte  to  readet' i^aoes  vacant 
But  SirBobert  Fed  aeems  determined 
that  when  he  does  fidl,  as  £01  he  soon 
will,  the  queen  shall  find  herself 
flortly  puo&ed  whece  to  look  for  a 
snocessor.  We  do  not  think,  for  ex- 
am{de,  that  the  country  wooU  wil- 
lingly consent  to  receive  another 
Whig  government.  The  party  which 
agrees  so  ill  wkh  itself,  as  to  be  un- 
me  to  accept  power  when  it  is  press- 
ed upon  it,  is  not  very  likely  to 
win  ite  way  to  power  through  the 
^ppositiQii  of  m  body  of  exas^rated 
antagonists.  Lords  Grey  aniil  Pal- 
merstoo,  and  the  Biafat  Hooourafcle 
TImmas  Babington  SCacaulay,  seem 
to  us  to  have  knocked  die  oflidal 
unaqaects  of  themselves  and  their 
irieiMb  on  the  head.  Neither,  we 
think,  considering  the  e^diihkion 
whidi  they  have  rast  made  of  them- 
selves,  are  the  Mris  of  the  existing 
eafainet  likely  to  secure  the  confi- 
dence eitiier  of  the  sovereign  or  of 
the  peopie.  And  this  brii^  us  to 
another  of  the  hideous  foatures  which 
give  expmsmn  to  the  present  poBey 
of  Sir  Eohert  Feel.    How  he  has 


tf^rcewei  and  to  shelter  his  meon- 
awtency — mtar  we  not  c^U  it  by  a 
harsher  termr — under  the  plea  of  a 
ohmdrons  devotioa  to  the  qneen's 
service  I  Did  ever  mortal  ears  listen 
to  such  a  speech  as  that  whmHL  his 
grace  acooiuited  for  his  re-appear- 
ance, after  a  temporary  retirement, 
as  minister  of  the  crown,  before  the 
House^Lords?  Hermi^esty was 
pfawod  in  such  a  positkm,  that  she 
lelt  herself  unaUe  to  form  a  govern- 
ment. What  was  I  to  dof  Ire- 
turned  to  office, — beeanse  I  thought 
and  diink  a  great  deal  more  iMut 
her  nugesty  living  a  goveiament  in 
which  she  can  trust,  than  about  any 
private  man*8  opinion  on  the  Coni- 
laws,  or  on  any  other  laws."  Our 
veneration  for  tne  duke  will  not  per- 
lut  us  to  ofier  one  word  of  mnment 
upon  this  dedantioB;  but  we  must 
oenfoss  that  we  are  profomidly  igao- 
rantftf  the  quit  of  the  constitntisn 
if  this  be  in  unison  with  it. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  is  so  oir^ 
enmstanssd,  diat  he  may  say  or  al- 
most do  any  thinff.  Tbe  euiinet  is 
not,  however,  xoB/ie  up  absolutely  of 
Dukes  of  Wellington,-  and  though 
his  grace  will  undoubtedly  survive 
the  blow  which  he  has  inflicted  on 
his  own  good  name,  wu  are  indined 
to  think  thi^  no  other  iadividnal 
connected  with  the  cabinet  will  es- 
cape thus  easily.  It  a|^ears  that 
on  the  division  touching  the  adop- 
tion or  selection  of  me*trade  po- 
ll^, three  membets  of  this  |«- 
dotts  cabinet,  induing  the  pmmer, 
voted  for  and  deven  against  the 
new-fimgled  notions.  Now  what,  we 
beg  leave  Tesp&tHaJlj  to  inquire  of 
Sir  James  Gkaham,  aad  Lord  Lyad- 
hurst,  and  Mr.  Goulhum,  and  Loid 
Granville  Somerset,  is  this  — Did 
an^r  thing  oeour  to  Aompel  a  dMUfi^ 
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^  cjtywlMMni  imietliw  hmi  tried, 
wbetfa^  no  it  was  impossible  to 
fom  a  goyemment  ebeWbere  than 
from  among  tbe  Bed-ti^Ts  on  both 
sides.  Bnt  tiiese  other  gentlemen, 
«re  they  so  little  ac^pwkrted  with  the 
tme  nature  of  their  position  as  to 
suppose  that  their  secession  would 
have  impeded  PeeFs  movement  in  the 
least,  or  that  there  was  the  smj^lesl 
necessi^  for  their  undeigoing  a  self* 
inflicted  political  martyrdiHn  ?  We 
must  entreat  them  to  lay  aside  so 
absurd  a  crotchet.  No  human  being 
cares  how  they  vote  or  how  they 
speak.  Their  adherence  to  Peel  has 
become  a  source  of  weakness — not 
of  streitfth  to  him :  thebr  retirement 
from  omce  might  have  made  them 
something,  but  it  could  have  d<Mie 
no  damage  whatever  to  him  or  to 
his  measure.  At  the  same  time  this 
hn^parahle  mischief  has  accrued  from 
tlMtr  tergiversation,  that  confidence 
in  all  public  men  is  destroyed.  The 
premier  deceives  and  disamnnnts  his 
par^,  —  excusing  himself  by  mak- 
ing a  frank  avowal  that  his  views 
tm  cert«n  points  are  changed.  The 
majority  <x  his  colleaguefl,  having 
shewn  that,  so  lately  as  November 
last,  they  had  not  changed  their 
opnions,  and  could  not  oonscien- 
tiously  act  against  them,  return  to 
efffice,  after  resigning,  and  falsify 
their  own  declarations  by  simport- 
mg  the  premier's  measures.  It  is  a 
hmh  tlung  to  say,  and  a  cruel  thing 
to  feel, — but  the  recusants  of  Novem- 
ber last  would  not  be  believed  upon 
their  oaths,  were  they  to  swear  that 
theur  free-trade  speedies  of  February 
came  from  their  nonest  convictions. 

Again,  not  the  least  galling  part 
of  this  unworthy  business  is,  that  the 
whole  British  empire  is  insulted  and 
abused  by  the  leaders  of  two  parties, 
almost,  perhaps,  equally  untrust- 
worthy. Looking  at  events  as  they 
have  occurred,  it  seems  to  be  mt 
settled  (xsinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on 
the  one  band,  and  Lord  John  Rus- 
sdl  on  the  o^her,  that  they  are  the 
only  two  men  in  the  kingdom  worthy 
to  be  honoured  with  the  queen*s  con- 
fidence. Hence  Lord  Jdm,  when 
the  ground  is  slipping  from  beneath 
him,  advises  her  mai^ty  to  send  for 
Bur  Robert  Peel.  Hence  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  findmg  his  cabinet  restive,  ad- 
vises the  queen  to  send  for  Lord 
^obn;  whileLordJohn^  having  tried 


and  fidled  to  form  a  gomnmait,  re- 
commends that  Sir  Robert  Peel  he 
sent  for  once  more ;  and,  behold,  wo 
have  him  once  more  in  Downing 
Street!  Thus  the  fortunes  and  the 
honour  of  this  great  country  are 
held,  like  a  pack  of  cards,  in  the 
hands  of  two  gamblers,  who  shuAe 
us  all  badcwaras  and  forwards  just 
as  ^y  please,  and  tdl  us  that  if 
they  were  to  lay  us  down  there  is 
nobody  in  England  capable  of  play^ 
ing  out  die  game.  Now  we  hise  to 
assure  them  that  they  are  mstaken. 
Clever  men  we  admit  them  to  bo- 
eminent  men,  if  vou  prefer  the  term^ 
standing  as  far  above  the  hack  stales- 
men  of  their  respective  factions  as  the 
dome  of  St.  Paulas  stands  above  the 
church-towers  in  the  City.  But,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  IS  our  honest 
belief  that  we  can  play  our  own  ffame 
for  ourselves  {  and  very  sincerely  do 
we  wish  that  both  would  give  us  tiie 
opportunity  of  tryinff.  Moreover 
tne  insult,  fi>r  an  insult  we  hold  it 
to  be,  toadies  men  of  all  ranks  and 
stations  in  society.  Sir  Robert  Fed 
and  Lord  John  Russell  have  bo 
more  right  to  denounce  the  possiUe 
elevation  of  Mr.  Cobden  to  a  seat 
in  the  cabinet,  than  the^  have  to 
sneer  at  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  <v 
the  Duke  of  Richmond,  as  if  they 
were  wanting  in  the  talents  and 
weiffht  that  are  needed  for  high  poli- 
tical station.  And  if  it  be  true,  as 
we  have  heard  it  whispered,  that  one 
reason  wimh  induced  Ped  and  his 
colleagues  to  resume  office  was,  **tluit 
her  majesty  might  not  fidl  into  the 
hands  of  the  League,**  we  mnst  my 
that  any  thing  more  unconstitutional, 
as  well  as  unwise,  was  never  said  or 
done  by  public  mra,  since  public 
men  came  mto  existence. 

But  we  have  not  ^  done  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  cabinet,  and 
their  measure.  If  we  are  to  hetiove 
the  premier,  the  plan  on  which  he  is 
now  proceeding  is  not  that  whkh 
he  ongmally  proposed  to  his  coi- 
loag;Qes ;  the  dread  of  an  isqwBding 
fiunine  (God  knows  whence  conveyed 
to  him),  and  a  knowledge  that  the 
potato  crop  was  yery  bad  in  Iro- 
land,  induced  him  to  propose  in  No- 
vember last  that  the  ports  should 
be  opened,  and  that  arrasgemeitts 
should  be  made  while  things  were  in 
this  state  for  gottiru;  rid  of  the  Con- 
laws  altogether.   iWe  was  mdom 
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as  well  as  moral  courage  in  this,— 
assuming  the  premises  on  which  the 
idea  rested  to  be  sound.  When  fa- 
mine comes,  or  while  it  threatens,  all 
laws  must  give  way;  and  supposing 
&  Robert  Peel  to  have  been  ho- 
nestly convinced  that  a  calamity  so 
frightM  hung  oyer  the  nation,  he 
could  not  do  less  than  propose  that 
it  ^ould  be  met  by  giving  every 
fiu»lity  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
min.  But  what  has  he  actually 
done?  His  colleagues  would  not 
consent  to  open  the  ports ;  he  could 
not  bring  tnem  over,  even  on  this 
point,  to  his  way  of  thinking;  he, 
therefore,  declares  his  intention  to 
resign  office,  and  to  a  man  they  re- 
sign likewise.  This  is  very  consi- 
derate in  them ;  very  complimentary, 
a  fashion.  It  remmds  us  of 
the  generosity  of  school-boys,  who, 
when  they  are  going  to  be  flogged, 
always  make  a  point  of  getting  as 
many  of  their  companions  into  the 
same  scrape  as  they  can.  But,  lo 
and  behold !  the  noble  act  of  self- 
devotion  won*t  do.  The  other  gam- 
bler cannot  manage  the  cards,  and 
they  come  back  again  into  the  hands 
ofSirBobert.  What  follows?  He 
is  now  doubly  armed.  He  goes  to 
his  friends,  of  course,  and  says,  "  Now, 
my  good  fellows,  you  see  how  the 
land  lies ;  I  must  he  prime-minister. 
There  is  nobody  to  fill  my  place ; 
and,  convinced  as  I  am  that  mmine 
is  at  the  door,  I  must  open  the  ports. 
Are  you  willing  now  to  sanction  the 
measure,  because  if  you  are  not,  I 
must  find  others  who  will?"  Was 
this  the  premier's  argument?  We 
cannot  teu ;  but  this  the  whole  world 
knows,  that,  if  used,  the  argument 
availed  nothing.  It  seems,  on  the 
contrary,  to  have  been  met  (that  is, 
if  it  were  spoken),  by  a  rejoinder  after 
this  ftshion:  My  good  fellow,  this 
famine  is  all  blarney.  We  don*t 
believe  a  word  of  it,  and  we  don*t 
beBeve  that  you  believe  it  either. 
What  you  want  is  firee  trade;  and 
so,  rather  tban  lose  our  monopoly  of 
office  or  let  in  Cobden,  we  will  consent 
to  the  abolition  of  the  Corn-laws :  but 
we  cannot  permit  the  ports  to  be 
opened  now,  nor  our  Corn-laws  to  go 
in  a  moment.**  Accordingly  the  »- 
mine,  with  the  arrangements  which 
were  to  meet  and  obviate  the  evils 
occasioned  by  it,  are  postponed ;  and 
measure  is  concocted,  which,  if  we 


may  pudge  by  the  time  that  has  been 
required  to  carry  it  to  a  second  read- 
ing in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  likely 
to  fUmish  members  with  a  subject  of 
debate  till  the  new  potato  crop  shall 
have  been  housed,  and  perhaps  eaten* 
Meanwhile  the  effect  produced 
upon  all  the  relations  of  social  life 
in  this  country,  by  the  proposal  of 
such  a  measure  by  such  a  minister, 
is  most  deplorable.  It  has  led  to 
the  severance,  perhaps  to  the  de- 
struction, of  the  ties  of  kindred  and 
connexion ;  to  the  array  of  tenants 
against  landlord,  brother  against  bro* 
ther,  father  against  son.  The  late 
contest  for  South  Nottinghamshire, 
presents  to  our  eyes  the  saddest  spec- 
tacle on  which  we  have  ever  looked. 
Not  that  we  ourselves  have  much 
sympathy  with  the  excessive  alarm 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  We 
hope,  and  mdeed  believe,  that  in  the 
changes  and  chances  of  times  and 
seasons,  all  things  will  find  their  just 
level;  we  are  confident  that,  smce 
the  battle  must  be  lost,  it  were  better 
to  withdraw  from  the  contest  with  a 
good  grace,  and  instead  of  filling 
the  heads  of  tenants  and  labourers 
with  notions  of  impending  ruin,  and 
of  course  of  falling  rents,  to  direct 
the  energies  which  are  thus  wasted 
to  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
as  a  science.  For,  indeed,  we  have 
no  nervous  dread  of  foreign  compe- 
tition, and  are  therefore  ready  to 
say  with  Mr.  Cobden,  that  the  great 
error  in  Sir  Bobert  Peel*s  measure 
is  that  it  prolongs  anxiety  and  dis- 
trust, by  putting  off  for  three  years 
arrangements  which  mu^ht  iustas  well 
be  e^ted  at  once,  if  there  be  no 
absolute  famme,  there  is,  unquestion- 
ably, a  defective  crop  elsewhere  than 
in  Great  Britain ;  indeed  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  whUe  foreign 
nations  suffer  a  good  deal  fh>m  tms 
deficiency,  our  own  share  of  the 
burthen  is  a  light  one.  But  the 
cases  may  be  reversed  three  years 
hence;  and  if  they  be,  and  there 
come  pouring  in  upon  us  all  the 
surplus  produce  of  the  world,  then 
indeed  tne  shock  given  to  agricul- 
tural confidence  may  be  a  serious 
one.  On  the  other  hand,  suppose 
the  Corn-laws  to  be  repealed  now— 
now  when  we  have  supplies  suffi- 
cient, or  nearly  so,  at  nome,  and 
foreign  powers  have  no  surplus,  or 
next  to  none,  wherewith  to  over' 
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whdm  ui,  time  and  opportanity  will 
be  afforded  to  adjust  matters  between 
landlords  and  tenants  to  their  mutual 
satiaiiiction.  For  these,  among  other 
reasons,  we  should  have  be^  well 

ft»sed  had  Sir  Robert  Feel,  since 
must  needs  take  the  initiative, 
fairly  belled  the  cat,  and  declared 
for  an  immediate  repeal.  However, 
that  is  a  point  comparatively  of  small 
consequence.  The  matter  really  to 
belainented,  both  in  the  measure  and 
in  the  manner  of  working  it,  is  the 
firij^htiul  influence  which  it  is  exer- 
ciBing  towards  the  dislocation  of  so- 
ciety. For  feuds  between  fathers 
and  sons  are  at  once  more  bitter,  and 
a  thousand  fold  more  lasting  in  their 
effects,  than  any  mere  sauabble  of 
Actions.  The  future  duke  who 
fights  the  preftnt,  will  probably  win 
the  battle  in  the  end;  for,  in  the 
order  of  nature,  he  may  be  expected 
to  survive  his  father.  But  such  a 
victory  will  bring  him,  personally, 
no  ^reat  sads&ction ;  and  it  well  tell 
forcibly  against  the  tenants  who 
may  lutYe  served  under  his  father*s 
banner  luzainst  him.  How  could  Sir 
Bobert  reel  commit  so  grievous  an 
outrage  on  nature  as  to  permit  Lord 
Lincoln,  at  this  crisis,  to  change  his 
office? 

In  like  manner  we  ^rceive  and 
deplore  the  b^;innings,  m  such  con- 
tests as  these,  of  absolute  anarchy. 
Whigs  and  Radicals  may  condemo, 
as  much  as  they  please,  family  povrer 
and  hereditary  respect :  but  we  look 
upon  both  as  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  law  holds  all  men  to 
be  equaL  What  right-minded  per- 
son, for  example,  would  desure,  be- 
cause of  a  little  obstinacy  or  blind- 
ness in  one  duke,  to  root  up  and 
overthrow  for  ever  the  influence  of 
the  Dukes  of  Ruthmd  or  New- 
castle in  their  own  neighbourhoods  ? 
Yet  the  sluices  are  struck  through 
which,  in  many  quarters,  the  flood  is 
to  rush ;  and  a  very  sanguine  mind 
must  that  be  which  anticipates  that, 
once  fidrly  opened,  there  will  be 
strength  enough  any  where  to  close 
them  again. 

But  what  would  we  have  had  Sir 
Robert  Feel  to  do?  Moved  to  a 
particular  course  by  a  sense  of  dutr, 
was  he,  because  of  pledges  of  old 
standing,  to  hold  back  from  it?  Was 
he  who  filt  that  the  time  had  oome 
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for  effecting  a  complete  change  in 
the  commeraal  and  fiscal  manage- 
ment of  this  country,  to  be  deterred, 
through  deference  to  the  opinions  of 
a  party,  from  attempting  to  accom- 
plish it?  We  answer,  that  till  he 
should  have  altogether  changed  his 
own  position,  he  was  deterred  fh>m 
taking  any  step  of  the  kind.  He 
had  not  only  no  right  to  entrap  and 
mystify,  and  mislead  the  present  par- 
lianient,  but,  before  coming  forward 
in  the  character  of  an  avowed  free- 
trader, he  was  bound,  in  our  opinion^ 
to  have  retreated  for  a  season  into 
private  life.  Not  only  his  place  in 
the  cabinet,  but  his  seat  in  the  legis- 
lature ought  to  have  been  rengned; 
and  even  these  steps,  had  heplayed  the 
lofty  game,  would  have  oeen  but 
supplemental  to  others.  We  don*t 
care  at  what  period  Sir  Robert  Fed 
may  have  b^n  to  surrender  up  his 
mind  to  the  soft  enticements  of  the 
political  economists.  Whether  it  were 
three  ^ears  ago,  or  six,  or  nine,  that 
misgivings  on  the  subject  of  a  re- 
strictive poli^r  arose  within  him,  he 
ought  to  have  communicated  the 
fact  then  to  his  political  friends ;  for 
it  is  sheer  nonsense  to  think  of  go- 
verning a  free  country  like  this  by  a 
system  of  mystification.  The  people, 
or  if  not  the  people,  their  represen- 
tatives, have  a  right  to  be  told  what 
the  minister  proposes  to  do  with 
them  and  their  property,  ere  he  ma- 
ture his  plan ;  and  till  the  minister 
of  the  crown,  whoever  he  may  be, 
understands  this,  he  will  never  be 
able  to  govern  the  country 
santly.  See  how  entireljr  the  system 
of  secretiveness  has  &iled  of  ef- 
fecting, in  this  instance,  its  intended 
object  Has  Sir  Robert  carried  his 
measure  by  a  coup  de  numif  has  he 
any  chance  of  carrying  it,  except 
after  much  acrimonious  dispute  and 
agitation?  But  suppose  another 
course  had  been  taken,  what  might 
not  have  followed?  We  are  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  members  of 
the  Agricultural  Association  could 
have  Men  talked  over  at  any  time 
by  Sir  Robert  Feel.  Probably  many 
or  them  would  have  been  deaf  as  the 
adder  both  to  his  arguments  and  to 
his  persuasions;  but,  at  all  events, 
had  he  moved  about  among  them,  or 
gathered  them  bv  little  knots  about 
him,  and  opened  his  mind  now  on 
this  topic,  now  Qn  tha*,-tibwr  atten- 
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lion  would  hare  been  awakened,  and 
they  woaM  have  gone  to  the  con- 
flkktratkm  of  the  great  question  with 
ftwer  mejodioea  than  eonfessedly  oh- 
sevire  their  perceptions  of  it  now.  But 
Sk  Bobert  Peel  has  never  had  the 
fhmknesB  to  act  thns. 

Had  Btr  Robert  Peel  acted  thus, 
even  in  1841,  and  his  party  Ibroed 
him,  nevertheless,  into  the  jdaee 
which  he  now  fills,  his  great  measure 
— for  a  great  measure  it  is — would 
have  be«i  received,  even  by  such  as 
now  oppose  it,  in  a  very  different 
temper.  Having  failed  to  act  thus, 
another  course  was  still  open  to  him. 
Instead  of  consulting  only  in  the  ca- 
binet, he  ought  to  have  ealled  the 
heads  of  the  partv  together,  and 
stated  to  them  both  his  intentions 
and  the  reasons  which  led  to  them. 
If  they  refused  to  be  oonvineed,  his 
next  step  should  have  been  to  sevSr 
the  connexion  that  was  between 
them;  and  having  effected  this,  he 
ought  to  have  retired  fVom  the  House 
of  Commons,  openly  declaring  why 
he  had  done  so.  His  retirement  from 
parliament  would  have  ^ne  hand  in 
hand,  of  course,  with  his  resignation 
of  office;  and  in  all  probabiltty  the 
veiy  same  results  would  have  fol- 
lowed on  which  we  lately  looked. 
Lord  John  Russell,  had  he  tried  to 
fbrm  a  govemm^t,  must  have  Ikiled ; 
and  then  Peel,  no  longer  the  head  of 
a  party,  might  have  been  called  by 
his  sovereign  out  of  the  retirement 
into  which  he  had  withdrawn.  With 
what  perfect  dignity,  with  what  un- 
blemished honour,  vaghi  he  have 
j^aeed  himself  under  such  circum- 
stanees  at  the  helm  of  state,  and 
proposed,  if  he  liked  it,  the  very 


same  measure  whkh  he  is  nowstmg- 
Uag  to  carry  against  his  friends!  But 
it  IS  not  quite  s^tain  that  all  this 
would  have  come  to  pass.  Witii 
Peel  out  of  the  way,  our  belief  is, 
that  the  uncompromising  section  of 
the  cabinet  would  have  constructed 
a  government  of  their  own ;  and  had 
they  done  so,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  would  have  been 
able  to  carry  it  on,  at  all  events,  du- 
ring the  natural  life  of  the  present 
parliament. 

We  have  elsewhere  stated,  that  it 
was  not  our  intention  to  ^seuss  the 
eomrarative  merits  and  demerits  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  phin.  Had  it  been 
poposed  to  us  by  almost  any  other 
mdividual  in  public  hfe,  we  diould 
have  sifted  its  churns  upon  public 
support  to  the  bottom,  aad  found,  as 
indeed  we  find  now,  a  deal  ki 
it  to  commend.  But  offered  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  argued  for  lus 
present  cabinet,  there  is  thing 
about  it  to  repel  inquiry.  That  the 
measure  will  pass,  we  believe ;  that  it 
may  prove  eminently  useiU  to  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  we  more 
than  hope ;  but  the  giver  of  the 
boon,  if  a  boon  it  be,  can  never 
again  be  to  us  what  he  once  was. 
He  has  ruined  himself  and  drttgffcA 
afler  him  to  pc^itical  desferudion 
every  memlxw  <x  the  cabinet  whidi 
he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  tool. 
Now,  the  country  cannot  stand  du- 
plicity of  this  sort  in  public  men ; 
and  henee  though  they  continue  m 
office,  if  the  present  &uige  be  Uh 
lerated,  during  the  parliament  that 
now  is,  they  will  find  when  the 
general  election  comes,  that  the 
voices  of  all  parties  are  against  them. 
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Old  Proverb. 


TuBXB  are  no  eountrks  in  the  world 
so  little  traversed  by  the  migratory 
swarms  that  issne  annoally  from  the 
modem  officma  genthany  Great  Bri* 
tain,  with  the  '^ieh  countries  B,nd 
their  inhabitants  the  English  reader 
at  home  is  so  well  and  fimiiliarly  ac- 
ooaiiited,  as  with  the  Spains.  I  use 
the  last  word  advisedly,  meaning 
thereby  the  Spains  merely  of  the 
PeniDffala :  and  I  do  so  because  it  is 
idle  now,  even  as  it  was  alwa3rs,  to 
talk  of  Spain  as  a  kin^om,  or  the 
various  classes  of  Spaniards  therein 
maintained  as  a  nation.  This  has 
been  remarked  by  many  writers, 
French  and  Enslish,  and  dwelt  upon 
by  Mr,  Ford,  tne  accomplished  au- 
thor of  the  Hand-Book  of  Spain, 
He  says, — 

"  The  Aggregate  monarchy  of  Spain  is 
composed  of  many  diatinct  prorincee, 
each  of  wbicb»  in  earlier  timet,  formed  a 
teparate  and  independent  kingdom ;  al« 
though  all  are  now  united  by  marriage, 
inheritance,  conquest,  and  other  circum- 
stances, under  one  crown,  the  origimtl 
distinctions,  geographical  as  well  as  so- 
cial, remain  dmost  nnaltered.  The  lan« 
guage,  costume,  habits,  and  local  charac- 
ter of  the  natives,  varj  no  less  than  the 
climate  and  productions  of  the  soil.  Man 
fi)llowiug,  as  it  were,  the  example  of  the 
nature  by  which  he  is  sarrounded,  has 
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Utile  in  common  with  the  inhabitant  of 
the  adjoining  district ;  and  theae  differ" 
ences  are  increased  ind  perpetuated  by 
Uie  ancient  jealoasias  and  inveterate  dis* 
Ukea  which  petty  and  contiguous  states 
keep  up  with  such  tenacious  meauify* 
llie  general  comprehenaive  term  *  Spain,' 
which  is  convenient  for  geographera  and 
politicians,  is  calculated  to  mislead  the 
traveller.  Nothing  can  be  more  vague 
or  inaccurate  than  to  predicate  any  sin* 
gle  thing  of  Spain  or  Spaniards,  which 
will  be  equally  applicable  to  all  ita  hetero- 
geneous component  parts.  The  north- 
western provinces  are  more  rainy  than 
Devonshire,  while  the  centre  plains  are 
more  calcined  than  those  of  Barbaiy : 
while  the  rude  agricultural  Oallician, 
the  industrious  manufacturing  artisan  of 
Barcelona,  the  gaj  and  voluptuous  An- 
dalosian,  are  as  essentially  different  from 
each  other  as  so  many  distinct  charac- 
ters at  the  same  masquerade." 

Again,  he  observes, — 

"  There  is  no  King  of  ^tn  ;  among 
the  infinity  of  kingdoms,  the  list  of  which 
swells  out  the  royal  at^Ie,  that  of  <  Spain* 
is  not  found  ;  he  is  King  of  the  Spatnsi 
Rty  de  las  EipaHai,  not  Rey  de  Espafia." 

Besides,  there  is  no  capital  in 
Spain  that  forms  a  point  or  general 
concentration,  like  Rome,  Gonstanti* 
nople,  St.  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Lis^ 
bon^  Paris,  or  London ;  no  one  place 
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which  is  ihe  prime  seat  of  arts,  and 
literature,  and  commerce,  as  well  as 
the  official  rwidence  of  the  court. 
The  vostftion  of  Madrid,  moreover, 
forbids  that  it  ever  should  become 
such.  The  possession  of  it  would  be 
of  no  essential  and  enduring  advan- 
tage to  an  enemy — it  would  be  of  no 
feAal  or  permanent  consequence  to 
the  Peninsula.  Sweep  it  away  from 
the  map,  and  one  of  tne  Spains  only 
would  nave  moulted  a  bad  feather. 
The  tail  of  the  strutting  peacock 
with  its  separate  and  royal  stars, 
would,  in  the  bird*s  haughty  imagin- 
ation, and  under  the  resplendent 
glories  roudisafbd  by  the  sun's  rays, 
shine  as  brightly  as  ever :  in  truth, 
it  would  onfy  have  discharged  a  dis- 
eased and  draggled  feather,  while  the 
real  weakness  would  remain  in  the 
unsightly  and  unstable  feet,  on  which 
the  glittering  mass  of  plumage  has 
been  destinS  to  rest  in  an  uneasy 
and  precarious  manner.  Madrid,  in 
fact,  is  a  place  of  no  commercial,  mi- 
litary, political,  or  national  import- 
ance. It  is  not  even  a  city  (ciudad), 
like  Toledo,  Seville,  Grenada,  Leon, 
Burgos,  or  Vidladolid.  It  is  only  a 
town  or  (villa).  It  has  no  cathedral. 
It  boasts  onlv  the  presence  of  a  cor- 
rupt) and  debauched,  and  brutalised 
court  and  govemment — both  a  cen- 
tury or  two  behind  all  others  in  Eu- 
rope, in  the  forms  and  shapes  of  their 
heresies  against  the  decencies  of  so- 
cial lifb  and  the  rights  of  mankind. 
It  attracts  place-hunters  and  adven- 
turers in  every  walk  and  grade  of 
life,  from  all  parts  of  the  provinces ; 
for  if  the  centre  of  nothing  else  it  is 
that  of  patronage  and  fashion-^  it 
must  be  called  tor  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter word— unlessnew&ngledness  ^and 
that  of  a  coarse  and  ungenial  kind) 
may  serve  our  turn.  Stul  Madrid  is 
boasted  of. 
Mr.  Ford  says, — 

"  The  capital  baa  a  hold  on  the  ambition 
rather  tban  on  the  affections  of  tlie  nation 
at  large.  The  inhabitanu  of  the  differ- 
mtt  nmvinrAii  thinV  inAm^  *k.*  njim.A^A 


aoaloeona  to  '  the  obildren  of  Israel/  the 
«  Bern'  of  the  Spanish  Moors ;  and  to  diia 
day  the  Arabs  of  Cairo  call  tbemaelres 
children  of  that  town,  Ibn  §1  Muir,  &cc. 
This  being  of  the  same  province  or  town 
creates  a  powerful  feeling  of  clanship, — 
a  freemasonry.  The  parties  cUn^  toge- 
ther like  old  school-fellows,  or  the  Scotch. 
It  is  a  home  and  reallv  binding  feeling. 
To  the  spot  of  their  birth  all  their  re. 
collections,  comparitoua,  and  eulogies, 
are  tniaed ;  nothing  to  them  comes  up 
to  their  particular  province,  that  is 
their  real  countiy ; '  La  Patria,*  meaning 
Spain  at  large,  is  a  subject  of  declama- 
tion, fine  words,  palabras — palaver,  in 
which  all,  like  Orientals,  delight  to  in- 
dulge, and  to  irhich  their  grandiloqveat 
idiom  lends  itself  readily.  From  the  ear- 
liest period  down  to  the  present,  all  ob- 
servers have  been  struck  with  this  lootU 
ism  as  a  salient  feature  in  Iberian  charac- 
ter. They  never  would  amalgamate — 
never  would,  as  Strabo  said,  put  their 
shields  together;  never  would  sacrifice 
their  own  local  private  interest  for  the 
general  good ;  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
hour  of  Deed,  they  had,  as  at  present,  a 
tendency  to  separate  into  distinct  juntas, 
each  of  which  only  thought  of  its  own 
views,  utterly  indifferent  to  the  injury 
thereby  occasioned,  to  what  ought  to 
have  been  the  common  cause  of  aU. 
Thus  the  virility  and  the  vitality  of  the 
noble  people  has  been  neutralised  ;  they 
have  indeed  strong  limbs  and  honest 
hearts,  but,  as  in  the  Oriental  parable, 
'  a  head  *  is  wanting  to  direct  and  go- 
vern. Hence  Spain  is  to-day,  as  it  always 
has  been,  a  bundle  of  small  bodies  tied 
together  by  a  rope  of  sand,  and  being 
without  union  ia  also  without  strength, 
and  has  been  beaten  in  detail.  The  much- 
used  phrase  Espaholimo  expresses  rt- 
ther  *  a  dislike  of  foreign  dictaticm,'  and 
the  '  self-estimation'  of  Spaniards,  E»pa» 
hole*  sobre  todos,  than  any  real  patriotic 
love  of  country." 

Let  tbe  En^ish  reader  bear  these 
ikcts  in  his  mind,  and  also  certain 
others  of  even  a  still  more  general 
nature,  which  I  shall  lay  before  bim 
also  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Ford,  and  I 
he  will  then  be  fully  in  a  condition  I 
tb  read,  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  I 
digest,  the  mass  of  information  which  I 
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_  of  Greek  word,  you  might 
hare  tpAred  the  Ittlies},  hte  been,  since 
the  days  of  the  Odyssey,  the  objeet  of 
travel;  bat  how  difflcuH  it  is,  in  the 
words  of  THE  I>un'(Deffi.  Deo.  13, 
1810), '  to  understand  the  Spaniards  ex. 
actiy ! '  Made  up  of  contradictiotts,  Ihey 
dw^  in  the  land  of  the  unexpected,  le 
pays  d§  rhttprfyu;  where  exception  is 
the  rale,  where  accident  and  the  impulse 
of  the  moment  are  the  moring  powers, 
and  where  men,  especially  in  their  col. 
lectiTe  capacity,  act  like  women  and 
children.  A  spark,  a  trifle  sets  the  im« 
preesionable  masses  in  action,  and  none 
can  foresee  the  commonest  event  Nor 
doea  any  Spaniard  erer  attempt  to  g^ess 
beyond  la  situaeion  actual,  or  to  foretell 
what  the  morrow  will  bring.  PacUncia 
ff  barajar  is  his  motto;  and  he  waits 
patiendy  to  see  what  will  next  turn  up 
after  another  ahuffle,  for  his  creed  and 
practice  are  'resignation,'  the  Isiam  of 
the  Oriental. 

"  The  key  to  decipher  this  singular 
people  k  scarcely  European,  since  this 
B^rberia  ChrisHoHa  it  at  least  a  neutral 
ground  between  the  hat  and  the  turban, 
and  many  contend  that  AfKca  begins  even 
at  the  Fyrenees.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
Spahi^first  civilised  by  the  Pboenicians, 

and  long  possessed  by  the  Moors  has 

Indelibly  retained  the  original  im< 
presaions.  Test  her,  therefore,  and  her 
natives  by  an  Oriental  standard,  bow 
aodogoasdoesmuch  appear  that  is  strange 
and  repugnant  if  compared  wi&  European 
uaeges !  This  land  and  people  of  routine 
and  habit  are  also  potted  for  antiquarians, 
for  here  Pagan,  Roman,  and  Eastern 
customs,  long  obsolete  elsewhere,  turn  up 
at  every  step,  in  church  and  house,  in 
cabinet  and  campaign,  as  we  shall  care, 
ftilly  point  out." 

Let  the  reader,  I  say,  take  these 
faets  and  eoDflideratioiis  with  him, 
and  he  will  be  in  a  eonditioii  to  itn- 
derstand,  appreciate,  and  enjoy  the 
mnl^ttdie,  native  and  foreign,  of  va- 
rions  works,  all  excellent  relating  to 
the  Sj^ns,  Spanish  Ufe,  and  manners, 
and  history,  from  Don  Quix(^  down 
to  Sorrow's  Bible  in  Spain, — from 
*•  Livy's  pictured  page  "  down  to  the 
Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. And  strange  in  these  works,  as 
in  all  the  intermediate  grave  or  gay, 
is  the  story  of  the  Peninsula  and  the 
people.  The  south  Spam  is  the 
reaf  land  of  romance  and  chivalry 
— that  is  to  say,  the  chivalry  ro- 
manesque, — 

"  When  the  Gothic  plume  met  the  Mu* 

hammedan  glance, 
Aad  rivers  ran  red  with  the  Saracen 


Bnt  the  true  cfaivabry,  the  chivalry 
of  the  cofi^peTor*s  despatch,  is  and 
ever  was  with  ns,  the  descendants  of 
the  Norman,  the  Saxon,  and  the 
Dane,  as  with  their  forefathers,  the 
sea-kings  and  the  lords  of  battle. 
Where  rolls  the  wave  that  does  not 
roll  over  some  memorial  of  our  con- 
quests ?  Where  stands  the  spot  of 
solid  earth  that  has  not  trembled 
under  our  victorious  tread  P  And 
that  it  is  now  as  it  was  in  the  ban- 
ning and  ever  shall  be,  bear  witness, 
as  a  proof  and  a  promise,  Moodkee 
and  Ferozeshah  I  But  I  again  say 
the  south  of  Spain  was  the  land  of 
romanesque  adventure  and  chivaliy ; 
and  there  was  the  scene  laid  of  the 
first  gentle  passsges  of  arms.  But 
in  the  south  only— the  earthly  para- 
dise of  the  Moors — ^and  certain  of  the 
adjoining  districts,  and  in  the  latter 
more  in  prevailing  fiction  than  in 
feu^t;  for,  crede  miki,  the  Peninsula 
generally  is  little  propitious  to  the 
practice  of  knight-errantry.  A  very 
slight  consideration  of  its  geography 
and  climate  will  suffice  to  shew  this. 
Mr.  Ford  observes : — 

"  From  Spain  being  the  most  southern 
country  in  Europe,  it  is  very  natural  that 
those  who  have  noTer  been  there  should 
imagine  the  climate  to  be  as  delicious  as 
that  of  Italy  or  Greece.  This  is  far  from 
being  the  fact.  Some  of  the  sea-coasts 
and  sheltered  plains  iu  the  southern  and 
eastern  provinces  are  warm  in  winter, 
and  exposed  to  an  almost  African  sun  in 
summer,  but  the  northern  and  western 
districts  are  damp  and  rainy  ;  while  the 
interior  is  either  oold  and  cheerless,  or 
snnbumtand  wind-blown.  Winters  have 
occurred  at  Madrid  of  such  severity  that 
sentinels  have  been  frozen  to  death ;  and 
frequentl  V  all  communication  is  suspended 
by  the  depth  of  snow  in  the  elevated 
roads  of  the  Castiles." 

It  is  clear  enough,  then,  thi^  the 
Peninsula  generally  was  no  fit  scdne 
for  knijKht-errantry  ;  and  certainly 
none  of  that,  and  very,  very  little  of, 
true  chivalry,  remains  in  the  coun-  ^ 
try.  The  nobility  are  the  worst  ani* 
most  despicable  in  the  world — worse 
even  than  the  old  noblesse  of  France, 
for  heartless,  and  base,  and  vilely 
debauched  anddisfaonest  as  those  were, 
they  were  not  what  the  multitude  of 
the  Spanish  nobility  also  are,  personal 
cowards  and  peltry  traitors.  Mr. 
Ford  praises  the  lower  classes  as  being 
form^  of  a  better  material,  and  no 
douht  they  are  entitled  tQ-4hst  rda- 
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tivc  praise ;  but  when  a  positiye  ad- 
miration of  them  is  expressed,  I  ven* 
ture  to  dissent  from  it  A  brave 
people  never  was  a  people  of  assassins, 
and  how  else  except  as  assassins,  or, 
in  other  words,  as  giierilleros,  have 
Spaniards  since  the  olden  time  dis- 
tinguished themselves  ?  There  is  no 
courage  in  taking  individual  strag* 
glers,  or  small  bodies  of  the  enemy, 
at  advantage,  and  murdering  them. 
The  secret  blow,  too,  is  always  the 
coward's  blow,  and  rarelv,  in  war  or 
in  private  quarrel,  has  the  Spaniard 
dealt  any  other.  His  knife  is  always 
ready  to  stab  an  adversary  unawares 
by  thrust  or  throw,  but  he  has  no 
notion  of  fair  play — no  imagination 
of  a  free  and  manly  stand-uj)  fight; 
and  in  the  field  of  battle,  during  the 
French  invasion,  a  single  charge  of  a 
few  squadrons  of  cavalry  was,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  sufficient  to 
drive  a  host  of  Spanish  braves,  or,  as 
in  other  countnes  they  would  be 
styled,  braggadocios,  into  helpless  dis- 
order and  disgraceful  flight.  The 
praises  lavished  upon  them  by 
bouthey  and  other  English  writers  of 
the  same  kidney  (at  the  gross  and 
palpable  falsehoods  of  Spanish  writers, 
who  could  not  if  they  would  tell 
truth,  upon  almost  any  subject,  no- 
body is  astonished),  are  preposterous, 
and  shameful  in  the  last  degree  to 
those  who  uttered  them.  The  Span- 
iards never  stood  against  the  French 
soldiery  in  fair  fignt,  any  more  than 
that  other  vaimted  rabble,  the  Cos- 
sacks, did.  If  a  man  will  only  take 
the  facts  related  by  Mr.  Ford,  he 
must  perforce  arrive  at  this  con- 
clusion, notwithstanding  the  fervent 
expression  of  that  gentleman's  general 
opmions  to  the  contrary.  It  appears 
from  his  own  account,  that  even  their 
robbers,  who  make  so  remarkable  a 
figure  in  novels  and  romances,  are 
the  least  adventurous  and  the  most 
cowardly  of  their  class  in  any  coun- 


'*  It  it  not  to  be  deoied  that  Spain  is, 
of  all  coaatries  in  Europe,  the  one  io 
which  the  ancient,  classioal,  and  ooca 
universal  system  of  robbing  on  the  high, 
way  exists  the  most  unchanged.  W  ith 
as  these  things  hare  been  much  altered : 
Spain  is  what  England  was  sixty  jeais 
ago,  with  Honnslow  Heath  and  Fmcfalej 
Common, — what  Italy  was  rery  lately, 
and  may  be  again  next  year.  A  bed 
character  sticks  to  a  country  as  well  as  to 
an  individual :  Spain  had  the  same  repo* 
tation  in  the  days  of  antiquity,  but  it  was 
always  the  accusation  of  foreigners.  The 
Romans,  who  bad  no  business  to  invade 
Spain,  [indeed,  Mr.  Ford!]  were  ha- 
rassed by  the  native  guerilleros, — those 
undisciplined  bands  of  armed  men  who 
wage  the  *  little  war '  which  Iberia  always 
did.  The  Romans,  worried  by  those 
unmilitary  voltigeurs,  called  all  the  Span- 
iards who  resisted  them  '  latronet ;  *  Just 
as  the  French,  during  the  late  war,  fross 
the  same  reasons,  ensiled  them  brigands 
and  assassins.  The  national  resistanoe 
against  the  intrusive  foreigner  has  always 
armed  the  peasantry  of  Spain.  Again, 
that  sort  of  patriotism,  d  mown  de  p«r- 
oenir,  which  is  the  last  and  usual  re- 
source of  scoundrels,  is  often  made  the 
pretext  of  the  ill-conditioned  to  throw  a 
specious  mande  over  the  congenial  voce- 
tion  of  living  a  freebooting  idle  existeace 
by  plunder  rather  than  by  work  and  in- 
dustry. This  accounU  tot  the  iacihty 
with  which  the  universal  Spaoiah  nation 
flies  to  arms.  Smuggling,  anin,  sows  the 
soil  with  dragon's  teeth,  and  produces,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  a  plentiful  crop  of 
armed  men  or  guerilleros,  which  is  almost 
'  a  convertible  term  with  robber. 

'*  Robbery  in  other  countries  has 
yielded  to  increased  population,  to  more 
rapid  and  more  frequent  intercommunica- 
tion. The  distances  in  Spain  are  reiy 
great ;  the  highroads  are  few,  and  are 
carried  through  long  leagues  of  uncnUi- 
rated  plains  (*  dehesas*),  through  de- 
serted towns,  dispeopled  districts,— 
'  detpoblados,*  a  term  more  common  io 
Spain,  as  in  the  East,  than  that  of  villags 
is  in  England.  Andalucia  is  tbe  moat 
dangerous  province,  and  it  was  alwavs 
BO.  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  the 
country,  from  being  the  last  scene  of  tbe 
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neaowlule  no  HtncUbook  on  Spain  can 
be  complete  without  giving  some  account 
of  the  different  classes  and  organisation 
of  the  robber  system,  the  alphabet  and 
rudiments  of  a  traveller's  conversation 
wb«n  on  the  road.  The  antiquity  of  the 
system  has  been  detailed  in  thie  QttarUrlif 
KMnUw,  No.  CXXII.p.  9,  to  which  those 
about  to  visit  the  '  Serraoia  de  Ronda/ 
and  the  wild  country  between  Seville  and 
Grenada,  will  do  well  to  refer,  especially 
as  regards  Jos^  Maria,*  who  so  long  held 
undisputed  rule  in  those  parts,  and  whose 
name  will  long  remain  in  the  mouths  of 
those  whose  talk  is  about  robbers.  First 
and  foremost  come  the  *  ladrones^*  the 
robbers  on  a  g[reat  scale.  They  are  a 
regularly  organised  baud,  from  eight  to 
fourteen  in  number,  well  armed  and 
BBounted,  and  entirely  under  the  command 
of  one  leader.  These  are  the  most  for- 
midable ;  and,  as  they  seldom  attack  any 
travellers  except  with  overwhelming 
forces,  and  under  circumstances  of  am- 
boscade  and  surprise,  where  every  thing 
is  in  their  favour,  resistance  is  generally 
useless,  and  can  only  lead  to  fatal  ac« 
cidents  ;  it  is  better  at  once  to  submit  to 
the  summons,  which  will  admit  of  no 
denial,  —  '  boca  abajo,*  *  boea  a  tierra,'  — 
month  down,  mouth  to  earth !  Those  who 
are  provided  with  such  a  sum  of  money  as 
the  robbers  think  according  to  their  class 
in  life  that  they  ought  to  carry  about  with 
them  are  verv  rarelv  ill-used;  a  frank^ 
confident,  and  good-humoured  surrender, 
generally  not  only  prevents  any  bad 
treatment,  but  secures  even  civility 
daring  the  dissgreeable  operation.  Pis- 
tola  and  sabres  are,  after  all,  a  poor 
defence,  as  Mr.  Cribb  said,  compared  to 
eivil  words  and  deeds.  The  Spaniard  is 
by  nature  high-bred  and  a  eaballero,  and 
responds  to  any  appeal  to  qualities  of 
which  his  nstion  has  reason  to  be  proud. 
Notwithstanding  these  moral  securities, 
ifouly  by  way  of  making  assurance  doubly 
aure,  an  Englishman  will  do  well  iu 
travelling  in  exposed  districts  to  be  pro- 
vided with  a  bag  containing  from  50  to 
100  dollars,  which  makes  a  handsome 
purse,  feels  heavy  in  the  hand,  and  is 
that  sort  of  amount  which  the  Spanish 
brigand  thinks  a  native  of  this  proverbi- 


ally rich  country  ought  to  have  with 
him  on  his  travels.  He  has  a  remarkable 
tact  in  estimating  from  the  look  of  the 
individual,  his  equipage,  &c.,  how  much 
readv  money  it  is  befitting  his  condition 
for  him  to  nave  about  him ;  if  the  sum 
should  not  be  enough,  he  resents  severely 
the  depriving  him  of  the  regular  spoil  to 
which  he  considers  himself  entitled  by 
the  long-established  usage  of  the  high- 
road. The  traveller  who  is  altogether 
unprovided  with  cash,  is  generally  made 
a  severe  example  of  pour  encourager 
Us  autre$,  either  by  beating  (<  tehandoU 
palo**)oThy  stripping  to  the  skin  (*  dejan- 
dole  en  cueroe*),  after  the  fashion  of  the 
thieves  of  old  in  Jericho.  The  traveller 
should  be  particularly  careful  to  have 
a  watch  of  some  kind ;  one  with  a  gaudy- 
gilt  chain  and  seals  is  the  best  suited. 
Not  to  have  a  watch  of  any  kind  exposes 
the  traveller  to  more  certain  indignities 
than  a  scantily  filled  purse.  The  money 
msy  have  been  spent,  but  the  absence 
of  the  watch  can  only  be  accounted  for 
by  the  premeditated  intention  of  not  being 
robbed  of  it,  which  the  tadron  considers 
as  an  unjustifiable  attempt  to  defraud 
him  of  his  right.  It  must  be  said,  to  the 
credit  of  the  Spanish  brigands,  especially 
those  of  the  highest  class,  that  they 
rarely  ill-use  women  or  children ;  nor  do 
they  conunence  firing  or  ofiiering  violence 
unless  resisted.  The  next  dais  of  rob. 
hers  —  omitting  some  minor  distinctions, 
such  as  the  ialteadoret,  or  two  or  three 
persons  who  lie  in  ambuscade  and  jump 
out  on  the  unprepared  traveller — is  the 

*  raterot  the  rat.  He  is  held  in  contempt, 
but  is  not  the  less  dangerous.  He  is  not 
brought  regularly  up  to  the  profession 
and  organised,  but  takes  to  it,  pro  re  nata, 
of  a  sudden,  commits  his  robbery,  and 
then  returns  to  his  pristine  vocation. 
Very  often  on  the  arrival  of  strangers, 
two  or  three  of  the  ill-conditioned  worst 
classes  get  up  a  robbery  next  day  for  the 
specisl occasion,  accordmg  to  the  proverb, 

*  la  ocaiion  hace  el  ladron.* 

The  raterilio,  or  small  rat,  is  a  skulk- 
ing footpad,  who  seldom  attacks  any  but 
single  and  unprotected  passengers,  who, 
if  they  get  robbed,  have  nobody  to  blame 
but  themselves;  for  no  man  u justified 


^  "  My  friend  John  Lewis,  the  celebrated  paiuter,  now  resident  at  Grand  Cairo, 
saw  this  bandit  in  Spain,  and  took  likenesses  of  him  and  his  favourite  horse.  The 
fellow  looked  rather  like  a  paunchy  innkeeper  than  a  brigand.  He  was  the  reverse  of 
tall,  and  by  no  means,  to  sll  appearance,  strongly  knit  or  built;  nor  was  there  any 
thing  of  cruelty,  ferocity,  or  mabgnity  in  the  expression  of  his  countenance.  Any 
ordinary  English  gentleman  who  knew  how  to  use  his  hands,  would  have  doubled 
him  up  in  two  minutes.  Jos6  Maria  ended  a  career  as  famous  in  his  locality  as  that 
of  the  earlier  brigand,  the  Cid,  at  the  garotte,  and  resigned  his  neck,  either  at  Seville 
or  Grenada,  I  forget  which,  to  the  iron  collar  with  exemplary  piety,  if  not  ^)enitence, 
and  in  all  the  plenitude  of  beatific  hope  from  absolution  from  nil  earthly  stains.  If  X 
remember  nghUyi  John  L^wia  was  present  at  the  execution/' 
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in  exposing  SpadArdf  to  tht  temptation 
of  doing  a  little  sonethtng  in  that  Hue. 
The  shepherd  with  his  sheep,  the  plough- 
man with  his  plough,  the  rine-dresser 
amidst  his  grapes, — all  hare  their  gun, 
which,  ostensiblj  for  their  individual 
protection,  furnishes  means  of  asssult 
and  battery  against  those  who  have  no 
other  defence  Ibim  their  legs  and  virtue. 

The  regular  first-class  ladroim  are 
genemllv  armed  with  a  blunderboss, 
'  retajo/  which  hangs  at  their  saddles  : 
the  high-peaked  albarda,  which  is  oovered 
with  a  fleece,  either  white  or  bine,  the 

*  taUa*  The  dress  is,  for  the  most  part, 
verv  rich,  and  in  the  highest  style  of 

•  ajicion* — *  the  fancy.*  They  are  the 
envy  and  models  of  the  lower  clsss  of 
Andalusians,  being  arrayed  in  the  fashion 
of  the  smuggler,  the  eontrabandistm,  or 
the  bull-fighter,  torrero ;  or,  in  a  word, 
the  mqfo  or  dandy,  who,  being  peculiar 
to  the  south  of  Spain,  will  be  more  pro- 
perly described  in  Andalusia,  which  is 
the  home  and  head-quarters  of  all  those 
who  aspire  to  theelegant  accomplishments 
and  professions  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded." 

The  tnah  dreas  is  peculiar  to  the 
country ;  but  in  all  (Jaces  and  in  all 
climates,  bj  sea  and  land,  the  brigand 
and  the  buccaneer  have  delight^  in 
finery— jewels  and  gold  chains.  Per- 
haps because  they  tnoug^ht  that  por- 
tion of  their  fortunes  which  they  bore 
upon  their  persons  was  m  the  safest 
and  most  satisfactory  custody.  The 
fair  ideal  of  the  ladrou  is  to  be  found 
in  Shakspeare.  See  the  scene  in  the 
TuH>  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  between 
Valentine  and  the  outlaws : — 

"  3  Outlaw.  Know,  then,  that  some  of 

us  are  gentlemen, 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 
Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men. 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady. 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  to  the  duke. 
t  Outiaw.  And  I  from  Mantua  for  a 

gentleman 
Whom,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  iwto  the 

heart. 

1  Outlaw.  And  I  for  suchlike  petty 

crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose,  for  we  cite  our  (aulta 
That  the^  may  hold  excused  our  lawless 

lives. 

•         a  •  • 

5  Outlaw.  What  say'st  thou  1  Wilt 
thou  be  of  our  consort  1 
Say  ay  !  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
VaL  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  live 
with  you. 
Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
To  silly  women  or  poor  passengers. 


\d  the  Spamatii.  [AprB, 

5  OnHhw.  No,  wa  d«tMC  Moh  TOa, 
baaa  praciise8«"' 

At  the  dose  of  the  play  Sir  Va- 
lentine very  coolly,  uid  no  doubt 
ver3r  sincerely,  after  the  solrit  of  the 
fashion  of  the  time  ana  dnne  to 
which  our  Shakspeare  is  nerer  fidse, 
says,— 

"  These  banish'd  men  that  I  have  kept 
withal 

Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities. 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed 
here. 

And  let  them  be  recaird  from  thor  exile. 
They  are  reform'd,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  gpreat  employment,  worthy 
lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevailed  :  I  perdoa 
them  and  thee. 
Dispose  of  them  as  thoa  know^at  their 
deserts." 

CosasdeEflpaiia!  Here  are  the  feel- 
ings, the  circumstances,  the  condden- 
tions,  the  morali^,  that  might  at  Uiis 
moment  prevail  throughout  the  Pe- 
ninsula. The  great  Hawan,  the  grand 
admiral  of  the  Turks,  was  a  water- 
carrier  at  Constantinople.  The  aame 
pantomimic  changes  take  place  eoa- 
stantly  in  essenti^y  Oriental  Spain. 
Amongst  these  Christian  Arabs  Uiere 
are  a  thousand  ladrones  as  wise,  as 
learned,  as  valiant,  as  worthy  of 
hi^h  place  as  Narvaez,  Espartero,  or 
Cabrera.    They  would  be  as  much 
at  home  in  the  places  these  scoun- 
drels have  occupi^  as  themsel  vea,  and 
perform  their  functions  as  honour- 
ably and  as  well, — ^and  no  better,  for 
it  is  nowadays  to  all  experience  im- 
possible for  any  Spanish  man  to  riae 
beyond  the  lowest  Oriental  standard 
of  a  successful  ruffian  in  place  and 
power.  The  existence  of  a  tiUed  no- 
bility here  is  a  farce.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  the  scum  of  Spain. 
They  are  physicallv  and  morally  in- 
capable utterly  of  matness  or  of 
ffWid.   The  sway  aiKl  masterdom  is 
mmxiMj  in  the  haads^aooie  Ibiia- 
nate  adventurer — a  quondam  smug- 
gler, or  bandit,  or  so-called  wold&t 
(all  mean  pretty  much  the  same 
thing),  and  these  lord  it  for  a  time 
over  the  destinies  of  the  wretched 
country  and  trample  upon  the  de- 
graded hangers-on  of  a  debauched 
court.   There  is  now  a  great  outcry 
against  Narvaes,  but  my  ownopinioD 
is  that  he  is  the  bravest  and  the  most 
capable  of  all  the  jidventurers  who 
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Iwye  riKn  to  pre-emineiice  of  l«te 
yean.  Certaiiiiy  he  is  brave,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  most  of  the  bri- 
gands, whether  generals  of  armies  or 
teaders  of  ladrones.  Of  the  latter 
caste  Mr.  Ford  observes , — 

"  It  may  be  remarked  that  Spanish 
robbers  are  very  shy  in  attackinff  Eng- 
lish armed  travellers,  and  particoTarly  if 
they  appear  upon  their  guard.  The  rob- 
bers dislike  fighting.  Tbey  hate  danc^er 
fron  knowing  what  it  is  ;  they  have  no 
cbiralrons  courage  or  abstract  notions  of 
fiir  play,  anymore  than  a  Turk  or  a  tiger, 
who  are  too  uncivilised  to  throw  away  a 
chance.  Accordinglir,  the  Spanish  rob- 
bers seldom  attack  wnere  tbey  anticipate 
resistance,  which  they  all  feel  they  will 
assuredly  meet  from  Englishmen.  Tbey 
have  also  a  peculiar  dislike  to  English 
guns  and  gunpowder,  which,  in  fact,  both 
•s  to  arms  and  ammunition,  are  infinitely 
aopcrior  to  the  ruder  Spanish  weapons. 
Tboagh  three  or  four  Englishmen  have 
nothing  to  fear,  yet  where  there  are  la- 
dies it  is  always  better  to  be  provided 
with  an  escort  of  MiqutlUa" 

These  men  have  a  keen  and  accn- 
rate  eye,  and  are  always  on  the  look- 
out for  prints  of  horses  and  other 
ngns,  which,  escaping  the  notice  of 
superficial  observers,  indicate  to  their 
practised  observations  the  presence 
of  danger.  The  Miquelites  are  inde- 
fatigable in  keeping  up  with  a  car- 
liaxe  day  and  night,  bravmg  heat 
and  cold,  himger  and  thirst.  As 
they  are  maintained  at  the  expense 
of  the  government  they  are  not 
strictly  speaking  entitled  to  any  re- 
muneration from  the  travellers  they 
are  directed  to  escort ;  it  is,  however, 
usual  to  give  to  each  man  a  couple 
of  pesetas  a-day  and  a  dollar  to  their 
leader.  The  trifling  addition  of  a 
few  ci^rs,  a  bota  or  two  of  wine, 
some  nee  and  dried  cod-fish  bacalao, 
for  their  evening  meal,  is  well  be- 
stowed ;  exercise  sharpens  the  appe- 
tite, and  the^  are  always  proud  to 
drink  to  their  master^s  health,  and 
are  none  the  worse  for  his  food,  for 
'^tripos  Uevan  a  pies,  y  no  pies  a 
tripos"  which,  not  to  translate  it 
coarsely,  means,  "the  bowels  carry 
the  feet,  and  not  the  feet  the  bowels. ' 
These  Miquelites  (named,  it  is  said, 
after  a  famous,  or  infamous,  instru- 
ment of  Cssar  Borgia's)  are  a  corps 
serving  as  a  sort  of  police  upon  foot, 
— the  modem  representatives  of  the 
Hermandad  with  whom  Gil  Bias  has 
made  us  familiar,  and  very  faithful, 


very  sagaeioias,  yeiy  aelhre^  and  in 
all  resp^  very  eflldent.  The  rob- 
bers fbar  them,  for  they  know  that 
in  all  points  lliey  are  nunre  than  a 
match  for  them.  The  traveller  who 
wends  his  way  accompanied  by  an 
adequate  escort  of  tliem  may  be  em- 

Shatically  pronounced  to  be  safe, 
'paniards  generally  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition  to  secure  tneir  services,  and 
when  they  do  venture  on  the  enforced 
perils  of  a  journey  they  have  gene- 
rally recourse  to  the  Eastern  ftshion 
of  making  themselves  oonstituoii 
parts  of  a  caravan.  Every  Spaniard 
when  he  ventures  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  native  town  or  village 
goes  forth  armed  to  the  teeth,  and 
nature  has  endowed  the  people  gene- 
rally, of  all  castes  and  classes,  with 
the  faculty  of  looking  so  like  brigands, 
through  every  variety,  from  the 
f^BidMOT'cabedlero  to  the  comme« 
cut-Uiroat,  that  H  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  the  freebooter 
and  the  true  man. 

There  is  another  class  of  protee- 
tors  for  travellers  occanonally  called 
into  use — the  eseopateros.  Mr.  Ford 
says,— 

"These  eicopaterost  occasionally  rob- 
bers themselves,  lire  either  by  robbery 
or  the  prevention  of  it,  for  there  is  some 
honour  aroougat  thieves — '9ntre  lobot  no 
86  come*  'wolves  don't  eat  each  other,' 
unless  very  hard  up  indeed.  Thev  are 
by  no  means  so  bold  or  trustworthy  as 
the  Miquelites,  who  despise  them.  Tbto 
ttcapateroi  naturally  endeavour  to  alarm 
travellers  with  over- exaggerated  accounts 
of  danger,  in  order  that  their  services 
may  be  engaged.  Their  idle  stories  are 
often  believcKl  by  the  gobemoucbe  class 
of  bookmaking  travellere— the  Semples, 
Sir  John  Carrs,  Inglises,  et  hocgenut  amne 
— who  note  down,  print,  and  publish  tales 
of  horror  told  them  and  got  up  for  the 
occasion  by  people  who  are  laughing  it 
them  in  their  sleeves.  But  these  things 
are  amongst  the  accidents  of  long  Jour- 
neys,—' en  luengat  vias,  luitiguas  miuti' 

This  is  true  to  ^e  letter  about 
Carr  and  Inglis.  The  former  was  a 
terrifically  world-famous  "snob;* 
the  latter  pretty  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  he  lacked  the  "  deep  damn- 
ation of  the  poet's  verse."  One  of  the 
latter*8  raw-h^  and  bloods-bones 
storiesof  personal  adventure  with  rob- 
bers was  laid  at  a  time  when  he  was 
seated  quietly  in  the  diligence  by  the 
side  of  Mr.  l>avid  Boberts,theB<|y«i 
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Actdemirim.  As  to  Sanple,  I  think 
Mr.  Ford  hai  been  hasty  and  erro- 
neous  in  the  chaiige  he  makes  against 

him.  I  do  not  beUeye  he  was  more 
crednloos  in  Icniding  faith  to  what  he 
may  have  heard  than  the  generality 
of  sagacious  and  intelligent  travellers, 
or  more  inaccurate  in  his  narrative 
than  idl  men  must  be  who  pass  ra- 
mdly  through  a  stnmge  country. 
The  whole  course  of  his  life  and  the 
circumstances  of  his  death  prove  that 
he  was  a  man  of  personal  mtrepidity 
and  of  an  adventurous  sjnrit.  He 
travelled  in  a  great  many  countries, 
and  oftentimes  his  path  was  beset 
with  dangers.  At  last  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  a  district  near 
Ked  River,  in  North  America,  by  the 
Earl  of  Selkirk  (m  Rupert's  knd), 
and  he  was  there  shot  aown  (or,  m 
other  words,  murdered)  at  the  com- 
Biencement  of  a  firay  by  some  b<n$ 
krvUi^  or  half-breeds,  in  the  service 
of  the  North-west  Company,  which 
was  then  literally  at  war  with  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  (with  which 
it  has  since  been  amalmnated)  and 
the  Earl  of  Selkirk.  Poor  Semple 
shewed  great  daring  and  resolution 
upon  the  occasion.  In  his  travels 
in  Spain  there  is  only  one  story 
about  robbers,  and  that  certainly  is 
neither  of  so  improbable  nor  extra- 
vagant a  nature  as  to  cast  a  just 
doubt  upon  his  veracity.* 

Before  I  turn  away  from  the  sub- 
ject of  modem  chivahry  in  Spain,  to 
which  I  was  some  short  time  since 
referring,  a  glance  at  a  page  in  Sor- 
row's BihU  in  Spam  cries  ''halt!** 
that  I  may  do  justice  to  a  deed  of 
♦*  derring-do**  worthy  of  the  days  of 


the  Plantagmets.  There  w  nodoubt 
that  there  is  something  of  pomde^ 
racitm  in  this  narrative,  as  there 
is  in  almost  all  that  emaoatea  from 
the  pen  of  this  highly  dramatic 
writer.   But  the  main  fiMta  one  feels 
compelled  to  accept  as  true,  and  the 
description  has  all  the  fervour  of 
Froissart   The  wanton  Cristina  had, 
to  save  the  life  of  her  cortefo,  or 
paramour,  Munoz,  si^pied  the  con- 
stitution at  La  Grama.    The  day 
after  this  event,  Mr.  Borrow  met  an 
old  and  dearly-beloved  friend  of 
mine  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol.  There 
was  a  vast  crowd  assembled,  who 
ever  and  anon  broke  into  shouts  of 
"La  Granja!**  and  "Viva  el  Con- 
stitucion!     It  was  evident  that  a 
popular  outburst  was  intended,  to 
terminate,  as  it  might  be,  in  an 
Smeute^  a  revolt,  or  a  revolution. 
Borrow  and  my  friend  hired  a  room 
commanding  a  good  view  of  the  place 
A  squadron  of  cavalry  that  were 
flilse,  and  a  handfhl  of  mfantry  tiiat 
were  true,  were  marched  upon  the 
ground.  Borrow  says, — 

"  We  had  scarcely  been  fire  mioti(« 
at  the  window  when  we  suddeni/ 
beard  the  olatteriog  of  horses'  feet 
hasteniug  down  the  street  called  the 
CuUe  dt  Carretas.  The  house  in  which 
we  had  statiooed  ourselves,  was,  as  I 
ba?e  already  ohseryed,  just  opposite 
to  the  post-office,  at  the  left  of  which 
this  street  debouches  from  the  north  ioto 
the  PuerU  del  Sol.  As  the  sounds  he- 
oame  louder  and  louder,  the  cries  of  Um 
crowd  below  dimioished,  and  a  species 
of  panic  seemed  to  haye  fallen  upon  sll. 
Once  or  twice,  howerer,  I  could  dis. 
tinguifl^the  words, '  Quesada,  Quesada !' 


^  Here  it  is,  and  the  reader,  afier  having  perused  Mr.  Ford's  remarks  aboot 
Spaniah  robbers,  regular,  irregular,  and  Tolunteers  for  the  nonce,  1  think,  will  agree 
with  me  u^**  About  two  leagues  from  Aldea  del  Rio,  as  we  were  ascending  a  somU 
bill,  1  beheld  two  men  with  long  muskeu  running  as  if  to  reach  the  smnauf  bafeit  ■% 
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Tbe  lbot»toUMrt  stood  eala  sod  nolioii- 
less ;  but  I  observed  that  tbe  csvslry, 
with  the  yooDg  officer  commanding  them, 
displsyed  both  confusion  and  fear,  ex- 
changing with  each  other  some  hurried 
words ;  all  of  a  sudden,  that  part  of  the 
crowd  which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Calle  de  Carretas  fell  back  in  great  dis. 
order,  leaving  a  considerable  space  un. 
oeeapied  ;  and  the  next  moment  Quesada, 
in  a  complete  generars  uniform,  and 
mounted  on  a  bright  bay  thorough- bred 
English  horse,  with  a  drawn  sword  in 
bis  band,  dashed  at  full  gnllop  into  the 
area,  in  much  the  same  manner  I  hare 
seen  a  Manchegau  bull  rush  into  the  am- 
phitheatre when  the  gates  of  his  pen  are 
suddenly-  flung  open.    lie  was  closely 
followed  by  two  mounted  officers,  snd,  at 
a  short  distance,  by  as  many  dragoons. 
In  almost  less  time  than  is  sufficient  to 
rrlate  it,  several  individuals  in  the  crowd 
were  knocked  down  and  lay  sprawling 
upon  tbe  ground,  beneath  the  horses  of 
Quesada  and  his  two  friends ;  for  as  to 
tbe  drsgooDs,  tber  halted  as  soon  as  they 
had  entered  the  Puerta  del  Sol.   It  wss 
a  fine  sight  to  see  three  men,  by  dint  of 
ralour  and  good  horsemanship,  strike 
terror  into  at  least  as  mauy  thousands. 
I  saw  Quesada  repeatedly  spur  his  horse 
into  the  dense  masses  of  the  crowd,  and 
then  extricate  himself  in  the  most  masterly 
manner.    The  rabble  were  completely 
awed  and  gave  way,  retiring  by  the  CaU$ 
del  Commereio  and  the  street  of  Alcsls. 
All  at  once  Quesada  singled  out  two 
Nationals,  who  were  attempting  to  escape ; 
and  setting  spurs  to  his  horse,  turned 
tbem  in  a  moment,  and  drove  them  in 
another  direction,  striking  them  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner  with  the  flat  of  his 
sabre.   He  was  crying  out,  *  Long  live 
tbe  absolute  Queen  !"  when  just  beneath 
me,  amidst  a  portion  of  the  crowd  which 
bad  still  maintained  its  ground,  perhaps 
from  not  having  the  means  of  escsping, 
I  saw  a  small  gun  gflitter  for  a  moment, 
then  there  was  a  sharp  report,  and  a 
bullet  had  nearly  sent  Quessda  to  his 
long  account,  passing  so  near  to  the 
countenance  of  tne  general  as  to  mM»  his 
hat.    I  had  an  inmstinct  view  tor  a  mo- 
ment of  a  well-known  foraging-capjust 
about  the  spot  from  whence  tbe  gun  had 
beendischarged[ponderacion  !l,than  there 
was  a  rush  of  the  crowd,  and  the  shooter, 
whoever  he  wss,  escaped  discovery  amidst 
the  confusion  which  arose.   As  for  Que- 
ssda, he  seemed  to  treat  the  danger  from 
which  he  had  escaped  with  the  utmost 
contempt.    He  glared  about  him  fiercely 
for  a  moment;  then  leaving  the  two 
Nationals,  who  sneaked  away  like  whipped 
hounds,  he  went  up  to  the  young  officer 
who   commended    the    cavalry,  and 
who  had  been  actiye  ia  raising  the 


err  of  tbe  constitatioD,  and  to  him  be 
addressed  a  few  words  with  an  air  of 
■tern  menace.  The  youth  evidently 
quailed  before  him,  and,  probably  in 
obedience  to  his  orders,  resigned  tbe 
command  of  the  party,  and  rode  slowly 
away  with  a  discomfited  air  ;  whereupon 
Quesada  dismounted,  and  walked  slowly 
backwards  and  forwards  before  the  Casa 
de  Postas  with  a  mien  which  seemed  to 
bid  defiance  to  mankind.  This  was  tbe 
glorious  day  of  Quesada's  existence— bis 
glorious  and  last  day.  I  call  it  the  day 
of  his  glory,  for  he  certainly  oeyer  before 
appeared  under  such  brilliant  circum- 
stances, and  he  never  lived  to  see  another 
sunset.  No  action  of  any  conqueror  or 
hero  on  record  is  to  be  compared  with 
this  closing  scene  of  the  life  of  Quesada  ; 
for  who,  by  his  single,  desperate  courage 
and  impetuosity,  ever  before  stopped  a 
revolution  in  full  course  1  Quesada  did : 
he  stopped  the  revolution  at  Madrid  for 
one  entire  day,  and  brought  back  the 
uproarious  and  hostile  mob  of  a  huge  city 
to  perfect  order  and  quiet.  His  burst 
into  the  Puerta  del  Sol  was  the  most 
tremendous  and  successful  piece  of  dar- 
ing ever  witnessed.  1  admired  so  much 
the  spirit  of  '  the  brute  bull,*  that  I  fre- 
quently, during  his  wild  onset,  shouted 
*  Viva  Quesada ! '  for  I  wished  him  well. 
[This.  Borrow  says,  not  from  any  poli- 
tical feeling.]  But.  I  repeat,  I  wished 
well  to  Quesada,  witnessing  as  I  did  his 
stout  heart  and  good  horsemanship.  " 

The  moderado  ministry  ran  away 
that  night,  and  Queseda  was  butch- 
ered  by  the  rascaiUe  rabblement  of 
Nationals  next  day.  Casas  de 
EspaM! 

Mr.  Ford,  who  has  passed  some 
fifteen  years  in  the  Peninsula,  and 
Mr.  Borrow,  who  is  likewise  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with  it,  concur  in  an 
affectionate  regard  for  the  Spanish 
peasantry  and  humbler  classes  in 
most  of^^  the  provinces.  Their  au- 
thority is  of  the  highest,  for  both 
gentlemen  are  masters  of  the  lan- 
guages and  manners  of  the  people, 
with  whom  they  have  lived  on  terms 
of  easy  intercourse.  And  no  doubt 
the  semi-Oriental  peasant  has,  gene- 
rally speaking,  many  noble  and 
amiable  qualities,  which  render  him 
superior  to  the  peasant  of  most  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  But  to  the 
English,  the  French,  the  German, 
the  Dutch  peasant,  he  is  inferior; 
nor  will  he  bear  comparison  with  the 
Turk  who  has  not  been  polluted  by 
Constantmople.  With  all  the  good 
qualities,  iu  tne  rough,  and  capabiQtiea 
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claimed  for  ^e  8fMmirii  man,  it  can- 
not be  denied  that  he  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  reckless  of  mankind  about  the 
shedding  of  human  blood.  He  is 
always  prone  to  stab  in  his  mood ; 
he  is  cruel  atrociously,  like  the  Car- 
thaginian of  old,  and,  whenever  any 
thi^  touches  him  nearly,  quite  as 
treadierous.  Pumca Jtdes,  nationally 
and  individually,  is  {»re-eminently 
one  of  the  cosas  de  Esparia.  All  his 
better  qualities,  too,  are  rendered  ra- 
ther negative  than  positive  by  his 
dodged,  stolid  ijride,  and  invincible 
and^ecrablelazmess.  He  is  courteous 
and  hospitable,  it  is  sdd, — both,  how- 
ever, from  mere  custom.  He  is  cere- 
monious in  his  demeanour,  that  he 
may  receive  ceremonious  treatment 
in  return,  which  is  to  him  as  the 
breath  of  his  nostrils.  Hoc^table  he 
may  be,  but  he  has  nothmg  worth 
withholding  to  offer.  In  the  one 
word,  he  is  a  Christian  Arab  and 
as  such,  even  is  inferior  to  the  Wa- 
habee,  who  is  a  pure  theist,  while 
the  religion  of  the  Spaniard,  falsely 
styled  Christian,  is  a  blind,  ignorant, 
brutalising,  and  uncleanly  supersti- 
tion— as  bad,  if  not  worse,  than  any 
form  of  paganism  that  ever  prevailed, 
except  tne  Egyptian,  to  which  it  is  in 
many  respects  akin,  as  will  appear 
when  I  come  to  say  a  few  words  on 
Mariolatry.  The  Snanish  peasant 
also  is  good-humourea,  so  is  a  cat  if 
you  stroke  its  coat  the  right  way; 
but  one  is  quite  as  ready  to  fly  at  you 
as  the  other.  The  Spaniard,  more- 
over, is  patient  under  poverty  and 
privations ;  he  bears  his  lot  with  the 
apathetic  resignation  of  a  Hindoo. 
Why  P  Simply  because  it  is  easier 
for  nim  to  endure  than  to  labour. 
In  this  (as,  indeed,  in  most  other 
respects)  he  falls  far  below  the 
standard  of  the  North  American 
Indian  of  the  Prairies,  who,  thoueh 
he  may  indulge  himself  with  all  the 
lazy  gravity  of  a  Spaniard  in  absolute 
repose  when  he  has  provided  for  his 


isteaee  on  a  souity  wpoly  of  bread 

and  garlic,  to  lie  in  a  nlthy  hovel, 
and  lounge  in  rags  populous  with 
vermin,  rather  than  work  like  a  man, 
with  work  ready  to  his  hand,  which, 
would  afford  him  all  the  positive 
comforts  of  life,  and  elevate  his  con- 
dition in  the  sodal  scale.  No !  even 
if,  by  any  chance,  mon^  g^  into 
his  possession,  either  by  tne  gift  of  a 
traveller,  or  by  the  robbi^  of  a 
travdler,  or  by  some  other  means, 
instead  of  applying  it  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  himself  and  £Eunily,  and 
improving  their  position  and  pro- 
spects, he  will  hoard  the  money  and 
hide  it.  Such  are  some  of  the  salient 
points  in  the  Spanish  peasant*8  cha- 
racter, evident  m  the  books  before 
me, — the  best  that  have  been  yet 
written  about  the  Spains;  I  mean 
Ford's  and  Sorrow's.* 

As  to  the  nobility  and  uppermost 
classes  in  the  Peninsula,  only  one 
opinion  can  be  entertained  of  them, 
and  that  is,  that  the^  are  pretty 
much  about  the  most  ignorant,  de« 
bauched,  degraded,  dishonest,  fkith- 
less,  and  worthless  of  human  kind. 
But  whatever  sort  of  friends  the 
lower  classes  of  Spaniards  may  make, 
they,  according  to  all  accounts,  are 
very  agreeable  casual  acquaintances. 
Nowhere,  probably,  does  he  shew  to 
more  advantage  than  in  the  yenta, 
Ford's  description  of  which  is  most 
interesting.  There  are  four  sorts  of 
inns  in  Spain, — the  fonda^  which  is 
the  resort  almost  exclusively  of  fo- 
reigners, and  is  to  be  found  only  in 
the  lai^est  towns  (this  is  scantily 
fumishra,  and  provisions  are  sup- 
plied to  you)  ;  we  poaada^  the  vMltt, 
and  the  veniisriHa.  The  posada  is 
genuine  Spanish :  as  a  pumic  inn,  it 
is,  strictly  speaking,  bound  only  to 
furnish  lodgmg,  salt,  and  the  means 
of  cookinff  wnatever  the  travdler 
brings  wiUi  him,  or  can  find  in  the 
villitfe.  "The  posada,  which  in 
smaller  towns  desrenerates  into  a 
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tliemaelinea  hy  Aeir  loas  of  temper  on 
the  spot,  or  in  their  note-books.  No 
Spaniard  is  ever  put  out,  althoogh  he 
maddens  at  the  sKghtest  personal  snrout, 
for  blood  boils  without  fire, — '  la  sangra 
hieme  sinfttego,*  He  ti^es  these  thinffs 
coo)l7,  which  more  phlegmatic,  cold, 
blooded  foreigners  seldom  do.  llie  na- 
tive, like  the  Oriental,  docs  not  expect 
to  find  any  thing,  and  accordingly  is 
neTer  surprised  at  only  getting  what  he 
brings  with  him.  His  surprise  is  reserved 
for  those  rare  occasions  when  he  finds 
any  thine  actually  ready  at  a  venta,  which 
he  considers  to  be  a  God-send." 

Farther  on  Mr.  Ford  says, — 

*'  The  country  paradar,  me»on,  poiada, 
and  cmta,  call  it  how  you  will,  ia  the 
Roman  itabulum.  The  original  intention 
was  the  housing  of  cattle  ;  the  accom- 
aoodation  of  travellers  was  secondary, 
and  so  it  is  in  Spain  to  this  day.  The 
accommodation  to  the  beait  is  excellent ; 
eool,  roomy  stables,  ample  mangers,  a 
never-iailing  supply  of  fodder  and  water, 
all  ready,  every  comfort  and  luxury  which 
animal  is  capable  of  enjoying,  is  on  the 
spot.  A»  r^ards  man  all  is  the  reverse. 
Me  most  forage  sbroad  for  any  thing  he 
may  want.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  bam 
is  alio  lied  to  him,  and  then  he  is  lodged 
among  the  beasts  below,  or  among  the 
tmases  and  sacks  of  their  food  in  the  lofts 
above." 

Nothing  but  dire  misery  compels 
a  Spaniard  to  turn  innkeeper.  Mine 
2io6t  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  the 
hundred  is  a  foreigner  or  a  ^psy, 
and  abno8t  invariably  an  extortioner 
and  a  thief.  It  was  so  in  the  times 
of  Cerraates  and  Quevedo;  it  is  so 
at  present.  In  the  large  towns  of 
the  Spains,  as  in  America,  the  worst 
thieves  are  the  low  English  reftigees. 
Touching  the  venta, — 

"  The  ground*  floor  is  a  sort  of  com- 
mon room  for  men  and  beasts.  The  por- 


tion apprayriated  to  the  atiUet  is  oAen 

arched  overhand  very  imperfectly  lighted 
to  keep  it  oool,  ao  that  even  by  day  the 
eye  has  tome  difficulty  at  firat  in  making 
out  the  details.  The  ranges  of  mangers 
are  fixed  rooad  the  walls,  and  the  hameaa 
of  the  diierent  animals  suspended  oa 
the  pillars  which  support  the  arches ;  a 
wide  door,  always  opea  to  the  road,  leads 
into  this  great  stable  or  coaunon  haU ;  a 
small  space  in  the  interior  is  always  led 
unencumbered,  into  which  the  tiaveUer 
enters  on  foot,  or  on  horseback ;  ao  one 

f greets  him ;  no  obsequious  landlord,  bast- 
ing waiter,  or  simpering  ohaBU>ermaid, 
takes  any  notice  of  his  arrivaL  He  pro* 
ceeds  unaided  to  unload  or  unsaddle  his 
beast,  and  having  taken  him  to  a  manger 
applies  to  the  venUro  for  the  pismto,  fod- 
der for  his  beasts ;  gcmado,  that  is  f^M* 
etbada,  straw  and  barley.  This  is  tba 
ancient  Oriental  forage'  barley  also, 
and  straw  for  the  horMs"  (1  Kings,  iv* 
28).  Very  little  hay  is  used  in  Spain 
except  in  the  north-west  provinces,  and 
some  of  the  vsUeys.  The  straw  is  very 
fine,  and  ia  beaten  ioto  amall  fragments. 
The  modem  system  of  threshing  graia 
in  Spain  is  extremely  ancient,  dasucal, 
and  oriental.  Near  most  corn-country 
viUagea  a  floor  called  'La  Era,"  ths 
Latin  area,  is  prepared  in  the  open  air, 
and  which  is  either  paved  or  cemented 
with  hard  earth,  on  which  the  loose 
aheaves  are  placed,  over  which  snorting 
and  unharnessed  horses  are  driven,  or 
men  are  drawn  by  them  on  hurdles, 
or  on  a  trilla,  a  sort  of  harrow,  over  the 
sheaves,  llie  com  is  thus  beaten  out  of 
the  ear,  and  the  straw,  the  paUa  of  sn. 
tiquity,  bruised  and  triturated  into  frag- 
ments ;  it  is  the  precise  threshing-floor 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  Noriig  of  Egypt. 
The  Carthaginians  introduced  this  BMthod 
into  Spain.  The  operation,  and  the 
FlMlelhm  Panieum,  are  accurately  de- 
scribed by  Varro  (i.  52).  The  tiaveUar 
who  sees  this  primitive  process  going  oa 
under  the  burning  sun  of  La  Mancha, 
will  feel  the  full  force  of  the  magnificent 
simile  of  Homer  (ILxx,  495)*  applied 


*  I  quote  the  passage  to  which  Mr.  Ford  refers  : — 
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to  the  ear  of  AcbiUei,  dashing  orer  the 
dead  and  wounded.  •  •  • 
'*  Having  first  himself  provided  for 
the  wants  and  comforts  of  his  beast,  for 
'  el  ojo  del  amo  engerda  al  eabaUo*  the 
master's  eye  fattens  the  horse,  the  tra- 
veller thinks  of  himself.  One,  and  the 
neater  side  of  the  boilding,  is  destined 
n>r  the  cattle,  the  other  for  their  masters. 
Immediately  opposite  the  public  entrance 
is  the  staircase  which  leads  tp  the  upper 
part  of  the  building,  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  lodgement  of  fudder,  fowls,  fleas, 
and  the  better  class  of  travellers.  The 
arrangement  of  the  larger  class  of  po« 
»adu»  is  laid  out  on  the  plan  of  a  con- 
vent, and  is  well-calculated  to  lodge  the 
greatest  number  of  inmates  in  the  small- 
est space.  The  ingress  and  eg^ress  are 
facilitated  by  a  long  corridor,  into  which 
the  doors  of  the  separate  rooms,  *apo» 
untM'  open ;  these  are  called  mlae ; 
tuertot,  however  (whence  our  word 
'  qtiarters'  msy  be  derived),  is  the  ordi- 
nary term.  There  is  seldom  any  furni- 
ture in  them ;  whatever  is  wanted  is  to 
be  had  of  the  host,  from  some  lock-up 
store,  repoeteria.  Near  the  staircase 
down-stairs,  and  always  in  a  visible 
place,  is  a  gibbous  jar,  tinaja,  of  the  an- 
cient cUssieal  and  amphora  shape,  filled 
with  fresh  water ;  and  by  it  is  a  tin  or 
copper  utensil  to  take  water  out  with, 
and  often  a  row  of  small  pipkins  made  of 
a  red  porous  clay,  which  are  kept  ready 
filled  with  water  on,  or  rather  in  a  shelf 
fixed  to  the  wall,  and  called  '  la  tallada, 
§1  talUr.'  These  pots,  alcarraxas,  from 
the  constsnt  evaporation,  keep  the  water 
extremely  cooL  They  are  of  various 
shapes,  many,  especialfy  in  Valencia  and 
Andalusia,  bieiog  of  the  unchanged,  iden- 
tical form  of  those  similar  day-drinking 
vessels  discovered  at  Pompeii.  They 
are  the  precise  tnilla.  Martial  (xiv.  106; 
iv.  46,)  speaks  both  of  the  colour  and 
material  of  those  made  at  Sapuntum, 
where  they  are  still  prepared  in  great 
quantities.  I'hey  are  not  unlike  the 
AooVUhi  of  E^pt,  which  are  made  of 
the  same  materials,  and  for  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  represent  the  ancient  Canobic 
rr«r4««.   They  are  seldom  destined  to 


the  sacrifices  of  Vesta,  which  would  have 
been  defiled  had  they  touched  the  ground." 

Ererj  thing  in  and  about  the  kit- 
chen is  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the 
same  state  it  was  2000  years  ago. 

"  The  portion  of  the  gronud-floor 
which  is  divided  by  the  public  entrance 
from  the  stables,  is  dedicated  to  the  kit- 
chen and  accommodation  of  the  travellers. 
The  kitchen  consists  of  a  huge  open 
nngo*  generally  on  the  floor,  the  pots 
and  culinary  vessels  being  placed  against 
the  fire,  arranged  in  circles  as  described 
by  Martial  (xii.  18), '  mulli  villica  quern 
coronat  ollft,'  who,  like  a  good  G^tan- 
iard,  after  thirty-five  years  of  abaence  at 
Rome,  writes  after  his  return  to  Spain  to 
his  friend  Juvenal,  a  full  account  of  the 
real  comforts  that  he  once  more  enjoys  in 
his  beat-beloved  patria,  and  which  re- 
minds 08  of  the  domestic  details  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Don  Quixvte.  These 
rows  of  elUi$  are  kept  up  by  ^ram-like 
stones  called  sejos;  above  is  a  wide 
chimney,  which  is  armed  with  iron  for 
suspending  pots  of  a  large  sise.  Some- 
times there  are  a  few  stoves  of  masonry, 
but  more  frequently  they  are  only  the 
portable  ones  called  *  anaftt.'  Around 
the  blackened  walls  are  arranged  pots 
and  pipkins  ('  oUa$  y  puehera$'),  grid- 
irons {'parilUu*),  frying-pana  ('sor- 
tenet which  hang  in  rows  like  tadpoles 
of  all  sizes,  to  accommodate  large  or 
small  parties,  and  the  more  the  better ;  it 
is  a  good  sign  '  en  ca$2  Uenat  prouto  $e 
^uisa  cena*  At  the  side  of  this  kitchen 
IS  the  apartment  of  the  innkeeper,  in 
which  he  storea  away  his  stock  of  rioe 
^'arros')  chocolate  (*  dbMo^le'^,  which 
is  always  superexoellent,  and  the  other 
eatables  which  form  the  foundation  of 
the  national  cmtinie,  which  is  by  no 
means  despicable,  and,  barring  a  some- 
what too  liberal  infusion  of  garlic,  which 
however  mav  be  checked,  is  savoury  and 
Oriental.  A  '  guitado  de  liebre,*  or  stew 
of  hare,  or  de  perdicei,o( partridges,  when 
well  done  in  a  real  venta  ;  is  a  dish  that 
might  be  set  before  a  king." 
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by  an  adrertifleineDt  in  to-day*8 
Aoming  Chromcle  that  tbe  exem* 
plaiy  proveedor  for  gourmets^  Morel 
of  Accadiily,  has  imported  some  of 
them.  The  bacon,  too — hurrah  for 
bacon!  I  could  eat  it  in  extremis — 
is  excellent,  and  in  universal  use, 
first,  for  its  own  sake,  and  secondly, 
as  the  consumption  of  it  is  a  sign 
of  Spanish  Christianitv,  the  flesh 
of  the  pi^  being  abhorred  by 
Jew  and  Moor.  No  hay  oUa  tin 
tocinoy  m  sermon  sin  Agostino^  saith 
the  proverb — ^There  is  no  olla  with- 
out bacon,  nor  a  sermon  without  a 
quotation  from  St.  Augustine.  Va- 
rious kinds  of  sausaj^es,  too,  are  ad- 
mirable, and  there  is  an  abundance 
of  fine  pulse  and  other  v^tables,  as 
also  of  eggs.  Butchers  ipeat  in 
Spain,  anderoedally  beef,  is  gene- 
rally bad :  **  Vaca  y  camera^  <Hla  de 
eavaUero^ — Beef  and  mutton  make 
a  gentleman's  olla.  It  will  be  recol- 
le^ed  our  friend  Don  Quixote  was 
wont  to  have  more  beef  than  mutton 
in  his  ollas,  and  this  beef  commonly 
requires  a  do^*s  tooth,  dienie  ae 
perro,  to  masticate  it.  Hares,  par- 
tridges, and  rabbits  are  constantly 
offered  for  side  by  the  peasantry  at 
the  door  of  the  venta.  Bread  is  of 
the  best  quality,  and  this  and  wine 
are  always  to  be  procured.  The 
Spanish  garlic,  which  is  used  with 
well-nigh  every  dish,  is  infinitely 
less  punffent  and  more  delicate  in 
flavour  than  that  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  in  England.  It  is  mark- 
worthy,  too,  that  this  we  cannot  well 
remedy,  as  Spanish  garlic  and  onions 
on  bemg  transplanted  into  England 
d^enerate  in  the  third  veneration, 
and  so  become  coarse  and  pungent. 
And  yet  a  clove  of  even  d^nerate  ttfo 
in  the  handle  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton 
put  quivering  upon  the  spit,  may  be, 
perhaps,  sneezed  at,  but  cannot  be 
despised.  The  Spaniard  says,  "  Pan, 
vino  y  q^  crudo  hacen  andar  al  mozo 
agtuw^ — ^Bread,  wine,  and  raw  garlic 
make  man  so  briskly.  But  as  we 
have  seen,  uiere  is  no  necessity  for 
the  traveller  to  rough  it  on  them.  To 
resume  Mr.  Ford*s  observations,  he 
says,— 

"  The  live-stock,  bens  and  cliickens. 
gallinai  y  pollot^^^n  about  the  whole 
f  round-floor,  picking  up  any  thing,  and 
ready  to  be  picked  op  tbemselvet  and 
dressed.    All  the  operations  of  cookery 


and  eating,  of  killiog,  soasisg  in  boiling 
water,  ploekiDg,  &c,  all  preparatory  at 
well  at  final,  go  on  in  this  open  kitcioen. 
They  are  cairned  on  b j  the  venters  and 
her  daughters,  or  maids,  or  by  aome 
weaaen,  amoke-dried,  croas,  old  sbe. 
mommy,  the  lia,  '  my  aunt,'  who  ia  the 
subject  of  the  good-humoured  remarks  of 
the  hungiy  and  conciliatory  traveller  be- 
fore dinner,  and  of  his  fnll-atomaobed 
jests  afterwards.  The  assembled  par- 
ties crowd  round  the  fire  watching  and 
assisting  each  at  their  own  aaroury 
messes,  *  Un  typ  «  la  mrlen,  y  otre  a  U 
gata,' — One  eye  to  the  pan,  the  other  to 
the  cat.  And  each,  when  their  respective 
stews  are  ready,  form  clusters  and  groups 
round  the  frying-pan,  which  is  moved 
from  the  fire  hot  and  smoking,  and 
placed  on  a  low  table,  or  block  of  wood 
before  them,  or  the  steaming  and  savoury- 
smelling  contents  emptied  into  a  huge 
earthen  reddiah  diah,  the  ancient  platter 
'  magnd  foroprnde  atnat*  (Jnv.  iii  i4f), 
*  parttpside  rudra  *  (Mart,  xi,  27  )•  Chairs 
are  a  luxury.  The  lower  claaaes  sit,  as 
in  the  East,  on  low  stools,  and  fall  too  in 
a  most  Oriental  manner,  with  a  frequent 
ignorance  of  forks ;  they  substitute  a 
short  wooden  or  horn  spoon,  or  *dip' 
their  bread  into  the  dish,  or  fish  up  mor- 
sels with  their  long-pointed  knives.  They 
eat  copiously,  but  with  gravity ;  with  ap- 
petite, but  no  greediness.  Mo  nation,  as 
a  mass,  is  better  bred  or  mannered  than 
the  lower  classes  of  Spaniards.  They  are 
very  pressing  in  their  invitations  when 
any  eating  ia  going  on.  No  S|>aniard,  or 
Spaniards,  however  humble  their  dass  or 
fare,  ever  allow  any  one  to  come  near  or 
pass  them  when  eating  without  invitinff 
them  to  partake,  *  GvsU  H  vsted 
—Will  you  be  pleased  to  dine  1  No  tra- 
veller should  ever  omit  to  go  through, 
whenever  any  Spanisrds,  high  or  low, 
come  nesr  him  when  he  is  eating,  espe- 
cially when  doing  so  out  of  doors,  which 
often  happens  in  travelling.  Nor  is  it 
altogether  an  emptv  form;  all  classes 
consider  it  a  compliment  if  a  stranger, 
and  especially  an  Englishman,  will  con- 
descend to  share  their  dinner.  In  the 
smaller  towns  those  invited  by  English 
will  often  partake,  e  ven  the  better  claaaes, 
and  thoae  who  have  already  dined.  They 
think  it  civil,  and  have  no  objection  to 
eating  any  good  thin^,  which  is  the  ex- 
ception to  their  ordinary  frugal  habits. 
1'his  is  quite  Arabian.  The  Spaniards 
seldom  accept  the  invitation  at  once ;  they 
expect  to  be  pressed  by  an  obsequious 
host,  in  order  to  appear  to  do  gentle  vio- 
lence to  their  stomachs  in  order  to  oblige 
him.  The  angels  declined  Lot*s  offered 
hospitalities  until  they  were  *  pressed 
grtatly*  (Gen.  nxx.  3).  Travellers  in 
Spain  must  not  forget  this  still  existing 
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Orictttal  tnil,  fur  if  tbejr  do  not  greallj 
preM  ihmt  dht  ihtj  an  vodavttood  m 
■Momg  it  to  Im  a  laer*  enp^  eoiBplt- 
iMnt.  Wt  hftre  known  SpAoiardg  who 
oftllod  with  tht  intootion  of  staying  din- 
ner, go  nway,  bscauss  this  osremony  was 
not  gomf  through  according  to  their 
punctiliona  notions,  to  which  our  off. 
hand  manners  are  diaaelrioallj  opposed. 
HofpitaHtj  in  a  hungry,  innl^  land  be* 
oomea,  as  in  the  East,  a  sacred  duty.  If 
a  man  eats  all  the  prorender  by  himself 
he  can  expect  to  have  few  friends,.. 
*  Boemdo  eomido  m  hac$  ttwHgo,*  If,  how* 
ever,  they  do  justice  to  the  feest,  both  in 
eating  and  drinking,  theyampW  repay  the 
eonsnmption  by  Uie  good-fellowship  of 
their  conversation  and  by  their  local  in. 
formation.  Generally  speaking,  the  offer 
is  not  accepted;  it  is  idways  declined 
with  the  sasM  eourteey  wfa^  prompts 
the  invitation, — *  Muduu  graciag,  bmen 
frmntho  k  hagm  a  KsuL'— Many  thanks, 
mneh  good  may  it  do  you  (Vmd.  or  V. 
ia  the  abbreviation  of  '  vumtra  m$retd' — 
your  worship,  and  b  the  civil  form  of 
'  you ').  These  customs,  both  of  inviting 
and  declining,  tally  exactly,  and  even  to 
the  expressions  used  among  the  Arabs  to 
this  day.  Every  paeser-by  is  invited  by 
Orientals,  '  BismilUh  ya  tetdtt  V  which 
means  both  a  grace  and  invitation,.Jn 
the  name  of  God,  sir,  t.  e.  Will  yon  dine 
with  us  1  or  '  Tafmd*  dar—Do  me  the 
kvour  to  partake  of  this  repast.  Those 
who  decline  reply,  *  HetntS  en '—.May  it 
benefit*  The  supper,  whicfa  is  their  prin* 
oipel  meel,  is  seasoned  with  copioua 
draughts  of  the  wine  of  the  countrv,  which 
is  drunk  from  whatever  jug  can  be  found 
^9  bottle  ia  a  rarity ;  more  frequently  it  is 
quaffed  from  the  leathern  beta,  with  which 
ail  travellera  ahould  be  provided,  because 
a  ^lass  bottle  may  be  broken ;  therefore 
it  IS  well  to  note  that  an  earthenwara  keg 
is  not  a  bota,  — '  Nata  que  eL  jarro  no  m 
hota,*  Neta  kttit,  that  no  man  who  has 
a  6eto  should  ever  keep  it  empty,  especi- 
ally when  he  £dls  in  with  good  wine : 

'  No  vayas  sin  bota  camino 
Y  quando  fueres,  no  la  lleves  sin  vino.' 

"  Every  man*s  Spanish  attendant  will 
always  find  out  bv  iustinct  where  the  best 
wine  is  to  be  had  ;  of  this  thej  are  quite 
as  good  ^udffes  as  of  good  water,  lliey 
rarely  mix  them.  It  is  spoiling  two  good 
things.  Vino  m&ro  means  wine  that  has 
never  been  beptieed,for  which  the  As- 

tnvSana  am  in^mmt^  mim.am  ^  .....  T* 


which  they  will  ahrays  swallow,  rather 
sngge&te  Uiat  their  habitual  temperance 
may  in  some  degree  be  connected  more 
with  their  poverty  than  their  will.  The 
way  to  many  an  honest  heart  lies  through 
the  belly — aptrit  yracordia  Bacchus  ;  nor 
is  their  Onental  blessiDg  unconnected 
with  some  '  savoury  food '  prAviously  ad- 
mioistered.  Our  experience  tellies  with 
their  proverb  thst  Uiey  prefer  '  cursed 
bad'  wine  to  holy  water~'Jf«f  vtle  vtse 
maldito  qu$  no  ague  bendita'  Good  wine 
needs  neither  bush,  herald,  nor  crier,^ 
'  a  I  vino  que  ti  bueno  no  es  mtnnter  prtgo* 
nero  ;*  and  iodependently  of  the  very  ob- 
vious reasons  which  good  wine  does  atid 
ought  to  afford  for  ite  own  consumption, 
the  irritating  nature  of  Spanish  cookerr 
provides  a  never-fSuling  inducement.  A 
salt  fish,  ham  and  sausage  diet,  creates 
thirat :  a  good  rasher  of  b^on  calls  loudly 
for  a  corresponding  long  and  strong  pull 
at  the  6ofa,-.'  a  tormno  do  todno  bmen 
golpe  d$  vino.*  Acoordiogly  after  supper 
the  bota  circulates  merrily ;  cigan  aro 
lighted,  the  rude  seate  are  drawn  closer 
to  the  fire,  stories  are  told,  oriocipally  on 
robber  and  love  subjects,  joces  are  given 
and  taken,  unestinguisbable  laughter 
forms  the  chorus  of  conversation,  especi- 
ally ailer  good  eating  or  drinking,  to 
which  it  forms  the  dessert,  —  *a  buen 
boeudo  bnen  grito,*  In  due  time  songs 
are  sung,  a  guitar  is  strummed,  '  roi^ve- 
ado,*  dsncing  is  set  on  foot,  the  fiiitigues 
of  the  day  ara  forgotten,  and  the  catching 
sympathy  of  mirth,  extending  to  all,  is 
prolonged  far  into  the  night.  Then,  one 
by  one,  the  company  drops  off.  The 
better  classes  go  up  sUira,  the  humbler 
and  majority  make  up  their  bed  on  the 
ground  near  their  animals ;  and,  like  them, 
full  of  food  and  free  from  care,  they  fall 
instently  asleep  in  spite  of  the  noise  and 
discomfort  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 
To  describe  the  row,  baffles  the  art  of 
pen  or  pencil.  The  roars,  the  dnst,  the 
want  of  every  thing  but  mirth  in  their 
low-classed  ventas,  are  emblems  of  the 
nothingness  of  Spanish  life,  which  is, 
indeed,  a  jest. 

n«yT»  'y*X0f  mm  trmvrm  nntg,  nm  wmwrm 
/»e)t9. 

"  There  is  no  undressing  or  morning 
toilette ;  no  time  or  soap  is  lost  by  biped 
or  quadruped  in  the  proceas  of  g^rooning 
or  lavation ;  both  canrj  their  wardrobes 
on  their  back,  and  trust  to  the  shower 

..J  ....  *^   .1^..,..        J  kl....!.  .  .11 
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iogt  and  doiagt  repretent  the  truest  and 
Boat  ttBehaogad  type  of  Spaniards  of 
hia  clasa.  Some  sabatitata  tha  aMatat, 
whieh  BMat  Spaniards  earry  with  them 
OB  tbair  travels.  This  is  a  ffaj-cokmrad 
Orientd-looking  atriped  blanket,  or  rather 
plaid;  it  ia  the  milayih  of  Cairo,  the 
g^hmp$  of  the  Spanish  Goth.  When 
riding  it  ia  kid  acroas  the  front  of  the 
aaddk,  whan  walking  it  is  oarried  on  the 
left  ahonlder,  hanging  in  draperiea  behind 
aad  befote.  This  forms  the  bed  and 
beddiBff,  for  they  never  nndreaa,  but  lie 
apon  the  ground.  The  ground  was  the 
bed  of  the  original  Ibenans,  ;^«^urMu 
(Strabo,  iii.  SS5);  and  the  word  eawKi, 
bed,  has  been  rMd  fuasi  x'V^*  the 
ground.  laidore  thought  die  term  waa 
iatroduoed  bj  the  Cartnaginiaoa.  «  •  • 
Their  pillowa  are  composed  either  of 
their  pack-aaddlea,  albttrdai,  or  of  their 
saddle-baga,  a^orymt,  *  No  hap  talcema, 
tomo  la  ds  ta  tnjUma.*  There  is  no  bed 
yke  the  saddle-doth." 

All  this  is  graphic  in  the  extreme, 
and  with  a  most  exciting  relish  of, 
as  it  were,  revived  antiquity.  E verjr 
thin^  in  the  main  is,  no  doubt,  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  the  Bomans ;  that 
it  is  so  in  well-nigh  all  the  details, 
might  probably  be  establi^ed  from 
the  works  of  Strabo,  Martial,  Athe- 
nacus,  Silius  Italicus,  and  some  more 
modem  authorities.  The  sugges- 
tion of  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  arrangementsof  a  Spanish  country 
venta  with  that  of  the  Eoman  inn 
now  uncovered  at  the  entrance  of 
Pompeii,  and  its  exact  counterpart 
the  modern  otterioy^  in  the  same 
district  of  Naples,  is  one  which 
all  gentlemen  must  feel  anxious  to 
see  carried  out  by  some  competent 
scholar ;  but,  in  nict,  the  objects  of 
classical  analog'  and  antiquarian  re- 
search in  Spam  are  multitudinous; 
and  I  earnestly  hope  that  we  may 
yet  see  the  same  energy,  industry, 
and  learning,  applied  to  them,  which 
have  been  so  conspicuously  displayed 
in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Spain,  in 
almost  every  point  of  view,  presents 
a  most  noble  neld  of  research  for  the 
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mnpoiitioii,  gtnerallT  speaking,  k 
ezodlent,  the  deseriptkms  of  lifc  ani- 
mate and  faiaaimate,  vivid  and  As- 
einating.  The  namrtive,  easy  and 
flenial.  Deep  thought  and  deep 
faiming  are  oonstanUv  produced  at 
need,  but  never  obtmdedj  and  there 
is  throughout  a  heartine«  of  tone 
which  ccmld  issiie  only  from  a  cheer- 
ful, good  -  humoured,  courteous, 
{(entle,  bold,  and  manly  breast,  that 
IS  quite  delightful.  Since  I  first  read, 
in  my  ehil&ood,  the  works  of  Abys- 
sinian Bmce,  no  traveller  hae  taken 
me  with  him  so  oompletely  in  the 
spirit  as  Ford.  He  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  fellow  I  would  rejoice  in  as  a 
travelling  companion,  and  especially 
in  Spun  or  amongst  the  Nortn 
American  Indians,  or  in  some  of  the 
little  ezpbred  regions  of  the  ihr 
East.  I  made  my  own  (smritual) 
ae^uaintanee  withliim  last  long  va- 
cation, under  circumstances  favour- 
able to  a  lasting  friendship.  I  was 
myself  a  traveUer  in  a  region  in 
which  it  was  necessary  to  have  re- 
course to  the  use  of  your  own  feet  or 
a  horse's ;  and,  from  mom  till  dewy 
eve,'*  I  was  in  the  free  breeae  of  a 
most  pkturesque  range  of  hilly 
country  on  horseback,  where  I  could 
ride,  and  on  foot  when,  for  the  time 
being,  it  answered  my  purpose  best 
to  walk.  At  nightfall  I  put  up  in 
some  village  inn,  where  the  accom- 
modation, so  far  as  eatables  and 
drinkables  were  concerned,  was  a 
vast  deal  worse  than  in  any  decent 
Spanish  venta.  Here  I  dined  heartily 
on  very  indifferent  specimens  of 
bacon  and  cheese,  aided,  however, 
by  good  eggs  and  good  bread,  and 
washed  them  down,  as  it  might  be, 
with  bad  ale  or  ¥ror8e  cider  (for  there 
was  no  wine  nor  any  spirituous  liquor 
to  be  had,  and,  fool  as  I  was,  I  had 
no  bata  to  carry  the  one,  nor  any  flask 
to  convey  the  other,  to  supply  the 
want).  I,  however,  lit  my  cigar, 
and  took  my  place  merrily  in  the 
common  room  vrith  mine  noet  and 
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able),  and  pulled  Ford^s  Hand-Book 
out  of  my  alfaryas,  and,  in  spite  of 
weariness,  held  channed  converse 
with  it  until  the  demands  of  Death^s 
twin-brother,  Sleep  the  filmy-eyed, 
became  imperative.  In  thus  reaaing 
the  book  one  felt  as  though  he  was 
conversing  on  themes  of  surpassing 
interest,  with  a  companion  endowed 

Wilh  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentle- 
man." 

You  felt  that  there  was  no  affectation, 
no  hypocrisy,  no  base,  mean,  and 
vulgar  prejudices  about  him;  no 
humbug,  no  snobbery,  no  cliquerie ; 
you  were  with  an  independent  author, 
and  not  with  a  litterateur  of  a  league. 
In  his  frank,  manly  narrative^  you 
saw  that  tibere  was  no  straining  after 
effect,  no  contorted  phraseology,  no 
preposterous  similes  redolent  of  the 
lamps  and  sawdust  of  Astley's  Circus, 
or  drawn  from  the  foetid  atmosphere 
and  the  things  and  characters  that 
appear  in  it  behind  the  scenes  of 
some  minor  theatre,  where  Cockneys 
do  congregate  in  front  of  the  gpreen 
curtain,  uid  amateurs  half-crazed 
with  personal  vanitv  and  presump- 
tuous ignorance,  behind.  You  per- 
ceive, too,  that  in  Ford's  book  tnere 
is  never  the  slightest  depreciatory 
touch  of  a  Smellfnngus;  noUiing 
of  the  mere  travelled  deritor  — 
the  most  despicable  buffoon  of  hu- 
man kind ;  none  of  those  lament- 
ations about  hardships  and  dis- 
comforts, which  no  man  of  manly 
feeling  would  make ;  none  of  those 
allusions  to  the  luxuries,  splendour, 
pomps,  &c  &c ;  not  forgetting  the 
towels,  and  such- like  curiosities  of  li- 
teraturalitism,  which  the  traveller  had 
left  behind  him  in  his  house  in  Lon- 
don ;  allusions  which  no  man  to  whom 
this  magnificence  was  not  new  and 
strange,  and,  in  fact,  as  uneasy  as, 
except  from  Fortune's  jesting  ca- 
price, it  would  have  been  unknown 
m  the  way  of  toilette,  would  have 
dreamed  of  making.  But  Spain  is 
no  land  for  Cockneys  errant  in  the 
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cooks :  there  are  more  altars  than  Idtcheos, 
Je$  miUien  d*  prStret  «<  p«f  un  eummm- ! 
Life  in  the  country  is  a  Bedouin  Orien- 
tal existence.  The  inland  nnfrequeoted 
towns  are  dull  and  poverty  •  stricken. 
Madrid  itself  is  but  a  drear  and  seooMi- 
rate  inboipitable  city.  The  maridme 
sea.ports,  as  in  the  East,  from  being 
more  frequented  by  tbe  foreigner,  ara 
more  cosmopolitan,  more  cheerful  and 
amusing.  Generally  speaking,  as  in  tbe 
East,  public  amusements  are  raie.  Tbe 
calm  contemplation  of  a  cigar,  and  a 
dolce  far  nienU  ticsCofe  —  quiet  indolence, 
with  unexciting  twaddle,  suffice;  while 
to  some  nations  it  is  a  pain  to  be  out  of 
pleasure,  to  the  Spaniard  it  is  a  pleasvra 
to  be  out  of  painful  exertion  [here  is  tbe 
key  to  tbe  Spanish  character  and  to  that 
of  all  the  cognate  Celts.— M.R.].  LeaYS 
me,  leave  me  to  repose  and  tobaooo. 
When,  however,  awaice,  the  alamsds  or 
church-show,  and  the  bull-fight,  are  the 
chief  relaxations,  'iliese,  however,  will 
be  best  enjoyed  in  the  southern  provinces, 
tbe  land  also  of  the  song  and  danoe,  of 
bright  suns  and  eyes,  and  not  the  largest 
female  feet  in  the  world." 

Such  Is  Spain ;  but  the  last  remark 
suggests  to  me  a  great  fkct,  on  which 
Ford  does  not  so  much  insist  as  all 
the  other  men  I  have  met  who  knew 
Spain  well  were  wont  to  do;  and 
that  is,  that  the  chief  and  real  busi- 
ness of  the  population,  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  and  the  only  business 
that  is  carried  on  with  any  xeal  and 
resolute  industry  and  devotion,  is 
making  love.  It  is  not,  of  course, 
every  traveller  who  is  qualified  to 
take  his  part  in  this  popiilar  amuse- 
ment, or  would  care  to  run  the  risks 
and  dangers  with  which  it  bristles. 
And  for  this,  amongst  other  reasons, 
Spain  is  only  a  land  to  be  travelled 
"  through"  by  the  cavaUero.  He 
who  can  use  his  weapons,  and  ride 
his  horse,  and  strum  his  guitar,  and 
woo  in  pure  Castilian,  and  cheerhilly 
encounter  all  hardships,  and  pnva- 
tions,  and  dangers,  wdl  not  nil  to 
make  himself  very  happy  in  the 
Spains ;  and  if  he  be  also,  like  Borrow 
and  Ford,  a  scholar  and  a  man  of 
lofty  thoufirhts  and  inspirations,  with 
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MILLY 
A  TALB  or  FACT 

It  does  oocaskmally  happen  in  the 
unheeded  vales  of  life  that  a  tissue 
of  &cts,  outdoing  the  creation  of  the 
novelist,  makes  up  the  web  of  a  real 
hifctory.  Cottage  life  sometimes 
offers  a  movmg  story,  or  might  do 
so  if  the  thick  veil  were  drawn  aside 
which  hangs  around  the  rich  and 
conceals  from  them  the  histories,  and 
the  doings,  and  the  passions  of  the 
poor  and  lowly.  Wnen  some  such 
romance  of  real  life  has  its  scene  in 
the  cottage,  the  work-room,  the 
small  farm-house,  or  even,  unroman- 
tic  as  it  may  sound,  behind  the  coun- 
ter, unknown  and  unheeded  though 
it  be,  it  usually  contains  within  itself 
deep  and  sacred  interest,  because  the 
inw^urd  feelings  which  conspire  with 
outward  circumstances  to  beget  it  are 
ample,  real,  undressed,  and  of  soul- 
stirring  intensity. 

Amongst  the  well-bom,  education 
and  the  etiquettes  of  society  restrain 
much  that  is  native  and  induce  still 
more  that  k  artificial.  They  dis- 
guise  and  half  chan^  the  nature  and 
dull  the  soul.  It  is  in  humble  life 
that  there  is  no  semblance  assumed, 
that  all  is  reality ;  that  passions,  both 
good  and  evU,  glow  in  unrepressed 
fervour;  that  words  represent  feel- 
ings, and  that  the  emotion  goes  be- 
yond the  power  to  express  it  in  lan- 
guage. 

It  is  a  tale  of  life  other  than  their 
own  that  we  are  about  to  unfold  to 
the  inmates  of  the  saloon. 

Milly  L  is  withered  now ;  she 

is  travelling  down  the  hill,  and  with 
DO  **John  Anderson**  at  her  side. 
As  yon  look  into  her  face  you  see 
that  sorrow  has  worked  there;  but 
it  is  a  sweet  and  beaming  face  still, — 
it  speaks  of  patient,  unrepining, 
cheemil  endurance,  the  fortitude  of 
the  undistinguished. 

Milly*s  father  was  a  very  small 
farmer,  living  by  the  sweat  of  his 
own  brow  and  honestly  paving  his 
rent  the  very  day  on  which  it  fell 
due,  though  it  was  at  the  cost  of 
sharp  privation  sometimes  that  he 
managed  to  do  so.  He  had  only  two 
children,  and  there  was  an  interval 
of  ten  years  between  them.  His 
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eldest  daughter  went,  when  about 
fourteen  years  old,  to  supply  for  a 
time,  as  best  she  might,  the  place  of 

Lady  C  ^'s  maid,  who  had  fallen 

sick  of  a  rheumatic  fever.  Mary  had 
a  facetious  manner,  a  &cile  temper, 
and  aptitude  to  learn.  She  so  well 
pleased  Lady  C  that  on  the  re- 
covery of  the  maid  she  was  still  re- 
tained, and  by  degrees  crept  on  in 
favour,  till  at  length  Lady  C— — , 
having  first  had  her  taught  some 
things  that  would  enable  her  to  pass 
in  a  station  above  that  of  her  birth, 
elevated  her  to  the  post  of  her  com- 
panion. She  treated  her  with  ten- 
derness, and  when,  some  years  later 
she  died,  left  her  500/.  a-;^ear  for 
life.  The  heir  to  the  remaining  pro- 
perty, being  at  once  veyed  with  the 
annual  deduction  fh)m  his  own  in- 
come and  pleased  with  the  girl,  com- 
promised tne  point  by  marrying  her. 

Mary  had  been  fortunate,  but  it  is 
a  question  whether  she  was  happy. 
She  had  no  heart.  Our  tale  abides 
with  Wl\j,  She  was  her  widowed 
father's  dueling.  He  was  sixty  years 
old  when  she  was  bom  to  him,  and 
her  mother  died  in  childbed.  A 
neighbour  nursed  her  for  the  first 
ten  months,  and  then  the  little  thing 
was  left  to  his  sole  care.  Never  had 
child  been  more  ^ntly  tended.  The 
old  man  sunned  himself  in  her  fond- 
ness. She  gambolled  about  him,  re- 
ceived his  caresses  and  caressed  him 
again,  and  knew  as  much  light- 
heartedness  and  infant  joy  as  if  she 
had  been  born  the  daughter  of  a 
palace.  Her  sister  had  left  her 
father's  house  when  she  was  four 
years  old;  then,  as  she  grew  older, 
and  his  hairs  whiten^  and  his  back 
gradually  bent,  she  in  turn  became 
the  nurse,  ai^  he  received  the  care 
which  he  had  bestowed;  and  when 
she  left  him  for  a  few  hours  of  the 
day  to  attend  a  school  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  (for  which  her  sister 
found  the  fhnds)  he  waited  with  fond 
anxiety  for  her  return,  and  the  sym- 
pathy between  the  old  man  and  the 
young  girl  was  as  perfect  as  if  no 
chasm  of  years  had  intervened. 

But  the  day  came  when  she  must 
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lose  him ;  then  was  Milly^s  first  sor- 
row. The  allotted  threescore  years 
and  ten  of  human  life  had  indeed  run 
out  with  him,  and  five  years  more 
had  been  added  to  their  number; 
but  he  was  a  healthy  man,  and  pro- 
mised fair  to  li?e  to  the  full  limit  oi 
the  days  of  man,  when  a  sudden  ill- 
ness snatched  him  from  her. 

She  nursed  him  fondly,  and  till  the 
last  breath  he  drew,  hope  never  left 
her.  If  a  tear  crept  mto  her  eye 
she  dried  it  hastily,  for  she  remem- 
bered that  the  doctor  had  said,  "  You 
must  be  cheerful,  Milly,  for  hii  sake.** 
But  when  she  stood  by  the  bedside 
and  gazed  upon  the  corpse  she  &lt 
that  now  all  that  made  life  happy 
and  dear  to  her  was  taken  from  her, 
and  she  wished  to  die  too.  Then  in 
frantic  grief  she  called  upon  the  doc- 
tor to  say  if  it  might  not  be  a  swoon 
or  a  trance. 

"It  is  but  a  swoon,**  she  said. 
"Snrelv  the  breath  is  not  reaHv 
gone ;  ne  is  not  dead— he  is  not  dead. 
Try  something  more.  Tell  me  what 
to  do.  Oh,  do  not  stand  idle,  or  it 
will  be  truth  I  You  can  save  my 
father  to  me  still.** 

But  it  was  truth,  indeed.  Milly 
was  taken  from  the  room  and  put 
into  her  bed ;  her  reason  seemed  to 
reel.  In  the  madness  of  her  saony 
she  strove  to  disbelieve.  6he  sobbed, 
and  wept,  and  called  upon  her  fkther ; 
and  now  reproached,  and  now  im- 

Elored  the  doctor.  At  length  ex- 
austed  nature  sunk,  and  she  slept 
that  long  heavy  sleep  which  suc- 
ceeds to  the  violence  of  grief;  and 
then  came  the  waking  time,  and  with 
it  the  knowledge  of  the  truth — the 
sense  of  utter  desolation,  and  loneli- 
ness, and  woe. 

Who  have  known  the  waking 
after  the  first  deep,  real  sorrow  of 
life  ?  They  only  can  tell  the  an- 
guish that  Uiat  moment  of  recollec- 
tion and  realisation  brings. 

Poor  Miliar,  she  sought  to  close 
her  eves  again,  and  annihilate  her 
thoughts,  and  crush  dovm  busy  me- 
mory ;  but  it  was  in  vain.  Thought 
and  memory  were  too  powerful  for 
her,  and  gnef  would  have  its  sway. 
To  grief  succeeded  torpor,  and  to 
torpor  grief,  till  the  funeral  was 
over,  and  several  weeks  had  paased 
away,  and  Mary  had  returned  to  her 
own  home  (the  tidings  of  her  fa- 
ther's iOness  had  bright  her  to 
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him,  and  she  had  arrived  the  day 
before  his  death^,  and  Milly  found 
herself  in  the  little  dwelling  of  a 
maiden  aunt  who  lived  in  the  village 
hard  by. 

That  aunt, — bless  her  worthy  soul ! 
—she  helped  all  the  ndghbours  round 
in  their  sorrows;  she  was  like  the 
ministeriiig  angd  of  that  village. 
She  waitd  no  requests ;  but  where 
she  could  soothe  or  aid  there  she  was 
sure  to  be.  She  was,  indeed,  a  kind 
and  good-hearted  woman.  When 
things  went  smoothly  a  little  add 
was  apt  to  ooase  from  her  temper, 
and  distilling  in  her  words,  to  be 
sprinkled  on  those  around  her ;  but 
when  suffering  or  sorrow  cune,  oh  I 
how  tender  was  she  then. 

She  had  fiown  to  her  brother*s 
sick-bed  and  helped  Milly  to  nune 
him.  The  dying  father,  when  he 
felt  himself  ffomg,  had  called  her  to 
him,  and  said, — 

"Martha,  my  girl  will  soon  be 
left,  for  I  shall  not  get  over  this. 
Take  her  when  I  am  gone ;  it  is  the 
last  thing  I  shall  ask  of  ye,  and  do 
the  best  you  can  for  her,  and  give 
her  no  hard  words,  for  she*s  never 
had  the  like  of  them  from  me ;  and 
be  ye  good  to  the  fatherless.  God 
will  bless  ye  for  it.  There*ll  be  a 
few  pounds  of  mine  left  when  all  is 
sold  up,  and  my  burial  and  the  rent 
is  paid;  and  maybe  Mary*U  think 
to  nelp  her  poor  sister  a  bit.  But, 
any  way,  yell  be  no  worse  in  the 
other  world  because  ye*ve  stinted 
yourself  something  in  this  that  ye 
might  help  along  the  orphan.  A 
good  girl  she  is  too,  Milly.  She*ll 
pay  you  back  with  her  love  more 
than  you  can  do  for  her.** 

Probably,  ^Irs.  Martha  might  have 
needed  no  asking;  sure  it  is  that, 
being  asked,  she  promised,  and  kept 
her  word. 

For  a  time  she  was  hurt  that 
Mill  v  looked  coldly  upon  her,  and  that 
her  heart  seemed  buried  in  the  grave 
with  her  father,  for  her  eyes  would 
often  be  filled  with  tears ;  her  spirits 
and  gladness  were  gone.  She  talked 
very  little,  and  never  sang  (in  her 
father's  days  she  had  talked  md  sung 
from  sunnse  to  resting-time).  But 
thouffh  the  aunt  was  hurt  at  all  this, 
she  did  what  in  her  power  lay  to 
make  the  poor  orphan  a  second  bi^py 
home. 

Milly  waa^ot  ungrateful ;  she  fUt 
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that  her  aunt  was  both  kind  and  ibr- 
bearing,  and  time  brought  to  her 
that  mief  which  it  always  does 
bring  even  to  the  sorest  sorrows.  Jt 
cannot  be  said  that  she  ceased  to 
mourn,  but  her  ffrief  was  more  un- 
der control  and  lonnd  its  seasons  of 
respite,  and  she  awoke  by  degrees  to 
the  cares  and  duties,  and  even  to  the 
pleasures,  which  were  daily  scattered 
round  her.  Her  heart  was  open  to 
new  affections,  and  it  was  claimed  by 
new  affections.  Her  aunt  grew  very 
fond  of  her,  and  as  her  gaiety  by 
slow  d^ees  returned,  a  youth,  who 
had  long  thought  of  her  with  par- 
tiality, had  watched  her  gentle  uuty 
to  her  father,  and  pitied  tier  sorrow 
for  his  loss,  now  came  from  time  to 
Ume  to  her  aunt's  little  dwelling,  first 
on  one  plea  and  then  on  another,  till 
at  lengtn  all  pleas  were  dropped,  and 

John  S         came  without  excuse, 

but  always  welcome.  Sometimes  he 
brought  a  few  fresh  eggs  from  his 
mother's  little  farm,  sometimes  a 
bunch  of  flowers  that  he  had  ga- 
thered by  the  stream,  and  sometimes 
a  little  basket  of  mu^rooms  to  make 
the  old  lady  and  her  niece  a  savoury 
supper.  One  evening  when  he  had 
been  takixu;  tea  at  Mrs.  Martha's  he 
incited  Mmy  to  have  a  little  stroll 
with  him,  and  she  did  not  refuse. 
The  sun  was  setting  beautifully ;  the 
air  was  sweet  and  still,  it  was  fra- 
grant from  the  new-cut  hay.  It  was 
the  beginning  of  hay  season,  and  the 
wild  roses  and  vetches  were  in  blos- 
som. 

They  strolled  along  and  enjoyed 
the  beauties  round  them,  and  snined 
the  scented  air.  These  things  can 
deliffht  the  lowly  of  the  earth  as 
richly  as  Fortune's  children;  they 
arc  the  ci\)oyment9  which  God  has 
given  indiscriminately  to  all;  they 
cheer  old  age,  and  gladden  laughing 
childhood,  and  smile  upon  poverty, 
sending  a  stealing  sense  of  joy, 
though  it  be  but  fleeting,  into  the 
heart  even  of  the  poor  destitute. 
And  after  all  that  wealth  can  pur- 
chase, it  is  to  these  that  its  possessors 
must  come  at  last  for  their  highest, 
purest  pleasures. 

John  an4  Milly  were  luxuriating 
in  the  fragrance  and  beauty  spread 
around  them.  £ach  enjoyed  the 
scene  more  dcenly  because  each  was 
enjoying  it  witn  the  other.  They 
sat  down  upon  »  little  bank  and 


lo<^ed  upon  each  other,  and  listened 
to  the  rural  sounds.  Ferhaps  if  the 
soft  sweet  notes  of  the  birds,  and  the 
cheerful  chirp  of  the  grashoppers, 
and  the  bubbling  of  Uie  stream,  had 
been  exchanged  for  the  rough,  rude 
sounds  of  a  busy  city,  those  sounds 
might  still  have  seemed  music  to 
their  ears,  for  they  were  happy; 
there  was  magic  in  their  souls,  cast- 
ing its  spell  upon  all  around.  They 
had  wandered  far,  and  it  was  growing 
late ;  but  with  them  there  seemed  no 
distance  and  no  time.  They  were 
so  happy,  they  were  conscious  only 
of  the  sensatioBs  within  themselves. 

At  length  John  looked  earnestly 
into  LI ill/s  face  and  said,  England  s 
a  fine  country,  Milly." 

That  it  is,  John,"  said  she ;  and 
Pm  glad  our  lot's  cast  in  it.  What 
a  pleasant  thing  it  is  when  one's 
done  the  duties  of  the  day  to  turn 
out  for  such  an  evening  as  this  T 

**  Yes,  and  you  here  Milly,"  wid 
he;  **and  that's  what  makes  it  so 
pleasant  to  me.  Pm  so  happj  now, 
I've  almost  forgotten  what  life  was 
like  before  I  knew  you." 

Milly's  heart  beat  fast.  Be  took 
her  hand  passionately  and  went  on. 

^^I'm  80  happy  now,  dear  Milly. 
I  think  of  you  by  day  and  dream  of 
you  by  night;  but  things  can't  go  on 
always  like  this,  you  know"  (Milly 
gasped  —  she  had  not  known  it^. 
"Indeed,  I  suppose  we  should  nei- 
ther of  us  be  content  that  they 
should ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  what^s 
before  us,  Milly  dear,  I  should  have 
taken  courage  to  tell  you  long  ago 
how  I  loved  you;  but  I  couldn't 
find  heart." 

Milly  felt  sick,  very  sick.  She 
had  been  happy  in  the  present  and 
had  not  thought  of  the  future.  She 
did  not  understand  John ;  she  could 
not  speak;  she  was  about  to  draw 
away  her  hand.  lie  he)d  it,  and 
went  on : — 

"No,  Milly,  leave  it  with  me,'* 
and  he  pressed  it  more  tightly,  and 
hear  me  on,  for  I've  more  to  say  to 
you  yet.  Now  I  have  got  courage  to 
bc^in,  ni  out  with  it  and  free  my 
mind,  and  see  what's  to  be.  England 
is  a  very  fine  country,  there's  no  de- 
nying that." 

Milly  was  all  wonder ;  still  throb, 
throb,  throb,  went  her  swelling 
heart.   John  continued : — 

"But  there's  other  fine  countries 
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besides  England.  They  tell  me  that 
America  is  every  bit  as  fair  a  land  to 
look  upon  as  this,  and  a  deal  better 
to  live  in,  for  a  poor  man  may  make 
his  fortune  there  (which  is  a  thing, 
€rod  knows,  he  can*t  do  here;  the 
rich  keep  it  pretty  close  in  their 

r)ckcts,  that  same).  Bless  thent,  too, 
don't  mean  no  ill  to  them.  They 
or  their  fathers  worked  for  it  like 
we  once,  and  it*s  fair  and  right  they 
should  enjoy  it  when  they've  made 
it ;  and  there's  but  a  few  of  'em  that 
don't  warm  their  hearts  to  folk  not 
so  well  off  as  themselves  when  they 
come  in  the  way  of  'eai.  But,  how- 
ever, let  alone  the  rich  and  bless  'cm. 
To  come  to  the  short  of  it,  Milly,  a 
poor  man  lives  poor  to  the  end  of  his 
days  in  England ;  it's  harder  for  a 
poor  fellow  to  work  his  wav  up  now, 
let  him  strive  as  he  may,  than  it  was 
when  the  country  was  not  stodged 
up  with  people,  like  rabbits  in  a 
warren,  that  can't  get  enough  to  live 
on.  My  brothers  have  been  advising 
me  to  go  to  America  for  a  year  past 
and  more ;  for  you  see  they  two  is 
older  than  me,  and  they  are  more 
than  enough  for  the  farm  and  to 
take  care  of  mother.  I  had  an  uncle ; 
he  went  over  there  sixteen  years  ago 
and  made  his  fortune ;  he  lived  like 
the  best,  and  when  he  died  two  years 
ago  he  left  his  wife  and  family  well 
to  do  after  him.  And  the  end  of  it 
all  is,  that  I  don't  suppose  I  could 
do  a  better  thing  than  go  there  my- 
self. But,  for  the  life  of  me !  I  can't 
go  alone.  Mill  v." 

And  now  he  grasped  her  other 
hand  and  looked  earnestly  and  im- 
ploringly into  her  face ;  and  her  look 
met  his,  and  then  it  turned  aside, 
and  the  big  tears  rolled  down  her 
cheeks  and  chased  each  other  rapidly 
as  he  went  on ; — 
"For  I  love  you,  Mill^;  with  all 


word,  Milly,  that  yonll  be  my  wife, 
I'll  go  where  hope's  the  brightest,  and 
labour  hard  indeed  to  support  you 
decently  and  well.  What  will  you 
say  to  me?  Be  mine,  be  mine, 
MQUy,  and  you  shall  never  repent  it, 
for  I'll  be  a  true  husband  to  you  and 
a  fond  one,  and  never  love  you  less 
than  this  day.  Nay,  more  and  more 
close  ril  cleave  to  you  till  the  dark 
days  come  when  the  grave  parts  as.** 
lie  paused,  and  his  very  soul 
looked  through  his  eyes  into  her 
face. 

She  was  covered  with  smUes,  and 
tears,  and  blushes ;  she  tried  to  look 
at  him  and  tried  to  sneak  to  him; 
but  her  voice  was  choked,  the  tears 
gushed  faster  and  faster,  and  she 
could  neither  see  nor  utter.  Angry 
with  the  drops,  which  she  deemed  all 
ill-timed,  she  dashed  them  away,  but 
again  and  again  they  came,  lie  ca- 
ressed her  and  said, — 

"I  took  ye  a  little  too  sudden, 
Milly ;  but  I  m  not  a  rough  heart  for 
all  that.  Ye  see,  when  a  man's  got 
his  courage  once  up,  and  his  hopes 
hang  all  on  a  thread  like,  he  should 

get  pardon  if  he's  something  too 
asty  to  make  all  sure.  Take  time, 
and  cheer,  and  speak,  when  you  can, 
for  it's  a  deal  to  me  that's  in  your 
answer — a  deal,  a  deal  it  is." 

No  affected  emotion  had  been 
Milly's ;  no  affectation  artifidally  in- 
creased or  prolonged  it  She  was  a 
creature  of  simple  reality — Nature's 
true  child.  She  made  effort  to  regain 
her  self-possession,  and  then  she 
said, — 

"John,  dear  John,  you  would 
have  made  me  so,  so  happy  if  you 
had  said  all  this  without  talking  of 
America.  If  you  had  been  for  stay- 
ing at  home,  John,  Fm  sure  I  should 
have  said  *yes'  in  a  minute,  and 
thanked  you  for  your  love,  which  I 
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between  m  and  home,  and  not  a 
friend  to  speak  cheer  to  us,  nor  a 
heart  to  warm  to  us?  Could  you 
not  stay  in  Engknd,  John  ?** 

John  answered  fondly  that  he 
could  do  any  thing  rather  than  lose 
Milly;  hut  that  he  did  not  know 
how  he  was  to  get  his  hread  in  Eng- 
land, and  he  hoped  to  make  her  a 
better  fortune  "  over  yonder.'* 

"WelC  said  Milly,  "then  we 
must  talk  to  my  aunt  about  it  and 
write  to  my  sister  and  hear  what  they 
say." 

Then  John  asked  her  "What  it 
could  be  to  her  whether  other  faces 
smiled  upon  her  and  other  hearts 
wanned  towards  her  while  he  was 
there  to  love  and  cherish  her?'*  And 
Milly  was  almost  ready  to  think  that 
he  would  be  all  in  all  to  her,  and 
that  it  mattered  little  to  her  whether 
she  found  fiiends  in  the  rest  of  the 
world  or  not,  or  whether  there  ex- 
isted a  world  at  all  beyond  their 
little  home.  Then  again  her  thoughts 
flew  back  to  her  sister,  and  her 
annt,  and  her  father's  grave.  In  this 
state  of  mind  they  walked  home, 
and  John,  "whose  courage,"  as  he 
said,  "was  up,"  and  his  imnatience 
great,  resolved,  now  that  ne  had 
once  broached  the  subject,  to  push  it 
through,  and  therefore  immediately 
opened  it  with  Mrs.  Martha. 

The  good  lady  at  first  was  cross — 
she  was  taken  by  surprise.  It  mat- 
tered not  that  she  had  little  cause  to 
be  surprised,  she  was  surprised. 

"  What  had  such  a  boy  and  girl 
as  they  to  do  with  such  matters? 
Milly 'd  do  better  to  nurse  her  doll 
and  learn  her  book.  She  did  not 
think' she 'd  been  so  foolish ;  no,  nor 
80  thankless  neither,  to  be  in  such  a 
harry  to  fly  from  her."  The  good 
lady  was  growing  tender.  "  She  did 
not  know  how  she  should  live  without 
her  niece,  or  who  would  close  her 
eyes."  She  wept,  her  affections  were 
wanning  fast.  "  Then  to  think  of 
Milly  wasting  herself  in  a  land  so  far 
away,  without  a  friendly  face  to  look 

Xn;  Millv,  that  had  received  an 
cation  that  would  flt  her  to  stay 
in  the  old  land  and  hold  a  better 
place  than  her  equals ;  and  then  she 
to  part  with  the  lK)nny  lass  to  see  her 
never  again!"  she  both  sobbed  and 
scolded,  and  scolded  and  sobbed. 

But  when  the  fit  had  subsided  a 
little,  and  John  was  taking  his  leave, 


she  said,  affectionately  and  knowinglyt 

"  Well,  however  it  goes,  John,  I  nke 
thee  never  the  worse  that  thou  hast 
known  how  to  prize  a  good  girl  when 
thou  hadst  found  her ;  but  we  must 
think  over  the  matter,  and  write  to 
Milly's  sister  about  it." 

So  the  sister  was  written  to ;  but 
the  sister  was  unpropitious,  was 
hostile,  her  own  rise  m  the  world  had 
been  great ;  she  was  not  troubled  with 
any  &ffe  portion  of  sentiment ;  and 
the  chief  end  to  be  sought,  she  deemed 
to  be  the  improvement  of  condition. 
To  do  her  justice,  she  wished  her 
sister's  weal;  she  protested  strenu- 
ously and  effectively  against  the 
match ;  and  by  doing  so,  she  turned 
the  wavering  bahince  in  the  aunt's 
mind  also. 

Milly's  father  had,  upon  his  death- 
bed, said  to  her,  "  My  child,  you  are 
young,  and  know  but  little  of  life ; 
when  I  am  gone,  consult  your  aunt 
and  your  sister,  and  be  led  by  their 
counsel."  These  words  were  often 
afresh  in  her  ears,  she  seemed  to  see 
again  the  pale  form  of  the  dving  man, 
and  the  look  of  love  which  was  on 
his  face  when  he  spoke  them :  if  she 
had  heard  them  anew  in  a  voice 
direct  from  heaven,  they  could  not 
have  been  more  sacred  to  her. 

So  John  S  was  refused ;  and 

two  true  hearts  sighed  because  those 
who  stood  hy  calculated  for  them  in 
another  arithmetic  than  the  arithme* 
tic  of  love. 

Poor  Milly !  she  shed  many  a  secret 
tear  as  she  thou«;ht  what  a  kiud, 
fond  heart  she  had  thrown  from  her; 
and  she  wondered  how  he,  too,  bore 
his  grief. 

But  her  rich  sister  was  not  supine ; 
she  persuaded  Aunt  Martha  that  it 
would  be  well  that  Milly  should  be 
for  a  time  away  from  the  village; 
that  it  would  bie  well  also  that  she 
should  learn  a  business  on  which  she 
might  hereafter  depend  for  her  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Martha  save  a  most  re- 
luctant consent  to  a  plan  which  would 
thus  take  from  her  a  niece  whom  she 
fondly  loved;  but  the  consent  was 
given^  that  was  enough  for  Mary, 
who  immediately  proceeded  to  make 

an  arrangement  with  Madame  M  , 

the  first  milliner  and  dress-maker  of 
the  fashionable  county  town  of 
G  . 

By  this  arrangement  it  was  agreed 
that  Madame  M  should  receive 
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WHf  for  a  year,  imd  teacb  her  the 
business ;  that  she  should  board  her 
at  her  own  table,  and  allow  her  to 
pass  her  eyenings  with  herself,  nercr 
reouirin^  her  to  do  work  after  six 
o^ciock  m  the  afternoon,  for  which 
advantages  Mary  paid  down  at  once 
the  sum  of  5o£ ;  she  further  pro- 
mised to  her  sister  that  if  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  year  she  should  desire 
to  begin  business  upon  her  own  ac- 
count, she  would  again  advance  any 
mm  in  reason  to  set  her  up  in  it. 

All  thb  was  kind ;  Milly  felt  it  sCf, 
and  she  submitted  with  the  best 
grace,  and  the  utmost  possible  con- 
cealment of  feeling,  to  the  blow  which 
had  been  infllctecTupon  her  heart. 

She  went  to  Madame  M  % 

and,  as  she  learned  rapidly,  and  was 
of  a  sweet  and  obligmg  temper,  she 
soon  gamed  the  ^ood  -  will  of  that 
lady,  notwithstandmg  that  she  looked 

Sle  and  vras  sometimes  caught  in 
e  &ct  of  shedding  tears.  These 
circumstances  did  a  little  depreciate 
from  her  merit,  for  they  made  Ma- 
dame M  (who  was  a  truly  kind 

woman)  uncomfortable  and  anxious ; 
and  when  she  was  uncomfortable  and 
anxious,  she  was  very  apt  to  be  some- 
what irritable  also. 

Still  Milly  grew  in  her  Ikvour, 
good- will  stren^hened  into  affection, 
and  Milly  became  soon  qvihe  dear  to 
her  principal.  She  passed  her  even- 
ings with  her ;  often  cheered  her  with 
a  uttle  music  (for  Milly*s  education 
had  embhiced  a  modest  attempt  at 
that  accomplishment) ;  she  read  to 
her,  or  played  with  her  children. 

So  things  went  on.  Milly  could 
not  but  attach  all  about  her;  her 
whmiiig  and  unselfish  disposition  made 
her  a  most  valuable  inmate.  She 
grew  happy  to  find  herself  beloved, 
and  she  nad  satisfaction  til  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  improvinjr 
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break  the  stones  in  America,  because 
he  can  find  nothing  to  do  here?  I 
wish  you  better  luck  than  that  st 
the  worst  that  can  fall  to  you !  No, 
no !  stay  by  jour  old  fhends,  and 
your  tried  friends,  and  aunt  and  I 
will  help  you  on  one  way  or  an- 
other." 

Now,  had  not  her  sister  already 
in  some  sort  made  ^ood  her  words  F 
Then  time,  with  this  second  sorrow 
as  with  her  first,  was  working  its 
effects.  Time  can  soothe,  and  can 
harden,  too.  Poetry  may  deny  that 
it  has  power  to  heal  deep  wounds,  or 
to  weaken  deep  affections,  or  to 
render  callous  where  the  soul  was 
all  aHve,  but  truth  and  fkct  tell 
other  tales.  Certain  it  is  that,  as 
week  by  week  passed  away,  Willy 
thought  with  less  acuteness  of  grief 
of  the  love  which  had  been  torn 
from  her.  Possibly  she  drew  a 
mental  picture  of  some  strange,  sa- 
vage, uncleared  ground  in  the  back 
settlements,  with  a  log  dwelling, 
enshrining  herself,  her  late  lover, 
tools,  bacon,  and  smoke;  and  con- 
trasted that  picture  with  her  actual 
circumstances,  living  as  she  was,  sur- 
rounded with  many  of  the  comforts 
of  life ;  she  might  §[lance  at  the  snug 
little  parlour  in  which  she  passed  her 
evenings,  with  its  carpet,  and  sofa, 
and  mirror,  and  pictures ;  she  might 
think  of  the  decent  meads  decently 
served,  and  the  cheerful  huces  which 
so  often  peeped  in  upon  them;  she 
might,  too,  have  added  to  the  former 
picture  the  thought  of  a  day  of  lan- 
guishing when  no  doctor  and  no 
neighbour  should  be  near,  and  not 
the  fondest  kindness  of  the  most  ten- 
der husband  could  minister  to  her 
needs. 

Doubtless  such  matters  w^re  not 
unthought  of;  whether  this  mental 
contrast  had  or  not^  its  effects,  we 
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for  nmny  iMles  arcmnd,  and  emplojM 
eighteen  i6en  at  constant  work.  He 
was  not  yonn^,  hut  he  was  handsome, 
and  a  great  beau ;  and,  being  a  rich 
and  flourishing  bachelor,  was  a  per- 
son of  weighty  consideration  amongst 
the  daughters  of  the  chief  shopkeepers 
of  the  ^lace,  whose  parents  sought 
to  do  him  honour :  disinterested  at- 
tempt! 

Tnen  there  was  a  widow  lady,  who 
had  retired  on  the  proceeds  of  a 
hieratlTe  business  which  her  husband 
had  carried  on  as  a  chemist.  She 

had  long  kept  her  eye  on  Mr.  P  

(she  was  in  the  second  year  of  her 
widowhood;  she  had  l)egun,  poor 
diMOlisolate !  to  feel  that  she  must 
relieye  Uie  desolation  of  her  solitude 
when  her  a£9iction  dated  three 
months  old)  ;  she  had  made  cautious 

advances  to  Mr.  P  ,  stch  advances 

as  she  hoped  might  escape  further 
observation  than  that  of  the  indi- 
vidual whom  they  were  intended  to 
invite.  In  fact,  many  advances  were 
nuide  towards  him  from  mam  quar- 
ters ;  but  he  had  hitherto  stood  proof, 
and  kept  hte  own  counsel  or  his  own 
heart. 

The  ladies,  somewhat  exasperated, 
marvelled  to  find  him  invulnerable. 
Surely  he  was  a  strange  man ;  for  it 
ioa»  strange  that  a  man  so  rich  and  so 
eligible  as  he,  should  appear  to  have 
no  thotight  of  matrimony  I  Would 
he  Hve  and  die  a  lorn  bachelor? 
Well,  so  he  might,  if  that  suited  his 
fancy;  so  he  might,  for  what  they 
cared.  But  it  was  rather  provoking 
that  he  was  so  polite;  that  in  the 
beginning  of  an  acquaintance  you 
might  fancy  him  smitten  with  your- 
self; and  tnen  when  time  disabused 
you  of  that  flattering  idea,  he  was 
still  so  polite  that  he  would  allow 
nobody  a  plea  to  quarrel  with  him. 

On  the  night  of  which  we  speak, 

however,  the  watchful  Mr.  P  

seemed  thrown  off  his  guard.  He 
had  not  before  seen  Milly.  He  long 
looked  at  her  from  across  the  room ; 
then  he  placed  himself  by  her;  he 
talked  with  her,  and  listened  to  her, 
and  asked  her  to  play;  and  when 
she  played,  he  said  he  had  never 
before  heard  such  music,  no,  not 
in  the  concerts  of  G  or  of  Lon- 
don (for  Mr.  P— —  had  com- 
mence business  in  that  ^eat  city). 
He  never  left  her  side;  in  fact,  he 
was  fasonated.  He  had  defl^  plots 
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atid  thwttrted  schemer^ ;  btit  the  art- 
less girl,  free  from  design,  whose 
thoughts  had  never  till  that  evening 

wandered  from  John  S  ,  for 

whom  there  had  seemed,  so  ikr  as 
affection  was  concerned,  to  exist  no 
other  man  than  him  and  her  deceased 
pitrent ;  she,  all  simple  as  ^e  was, 
nad  cast  her  spell  upon  hiih ;  and  it 
bound  him  fast,  so  fast  that  his  secret 
consciousness  of  an  unhappy  fact  with 
the  whispers  of  prudence  and  of 
danger  wnich  it  inspired,  could  not 
break  it. 

Fairies  and  witches  may,  in  mo- 
dem days,  have  lost  their  power; 
but  it  should  seem  that  the  spells 
which  fancy  easts  are  still  as  strong  as 
those  which  they  once  threw.  The 
rich  widow,  and  the  expectant  parents, 
and  the  several  datighters  of  the 
several  prosperitg  firms,  ffeH  them- 
selves lm£9ea;  and,  seeing  that  all 
hope  was  over,  retreated  from  the 
ground.  But  what  was  to  Milly  the 
advantage  she  had  gained?  Was 
it,  indeed,  an  advantage  ?  Of  the 
fact  {hat  she  had  captivated  the  ad- 
miration of  the  fasnionable  shoe- 
maker of  G  ,  she  could  not  but 

be  conscious ;  but  what  was  that  to 
her  ?  Had  she  not  loved  and  wept 
for  John ;  and,  when  prevented  from 
uniting  her  lot  to  his,  had  she  not 
felt  that  her  heart  was  dead  to  every 
other  affection  ?  Had  she  not  cherished 
a  vague  secret  hope,  that  the  day 
might  come  when  John,  a  rich  and 
thriving  man,  returned  with  his  for- 
tune in  his  hand,  might  once  again 
claim  her  for  his  own  ;  and,  being  rich 
and  prosperous,  find  no  opposition 
from  her  eldest  sister?  Sue  had  a 
shrewd  consciousness  that  John,  rich 
and  prosperous,  would  find  no  op|>o- 
sition  from  that  quarter.  But  air- 
built  castles  crumble  down  when  set 
in  contrast  with  the  vivid  interest  of 
present  circumstances,  and  old  affec- 
tions weaken  under  the  exciting  fer- 
vour of  new  emotions. 

Let  no  reader  exclaim,  "Fickle, 
fidthless  rirl !"  when  we  tell  that 
Milly  did  not  contemplate,  without 
a  secret  satisfaction,  the  conquest  that 
she  had  made ;  for,  readers,  the  same 
elements  which  composed  her  nature 
exist  in  yours  also.  Still,  if  she  felt 
satisfaction,  it  was  vague ;  it  brought 
no  t>urpose,  and  stimulated  no  wish. 
If  Milly  at  that  moment  had  been 
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bftble  that  she  w<mld  haye  reftiied, 
and  that  the  proposal  and  refusal 
would  have  served  to  call  into  re- 
newed vigour  her  tenderness  for  John 

 .    The  experiment  was  not 

tried. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  P  

called  on  Madame  M  .   She  took 

him  into  her  own  private  work-room ; 
he  sat  long  talking  with  her  and  with 
Milly,  who  was  her  companion  there. 
He  talked  of  much  that  he  had  seen, 
of  life  in  London,  of  his  run  down 
to  the  lakes  in  the  summer  (to  com- 
plete the  pleasure  of  which,  a  com- 
panion  only  had  been  wanting  to 
nim);  of  the  mountains  and  the 
water-falls,  and  the  lake-trout ;  and 
when  at  last  he  went,  after  having 
spent  the  morning  in  that  little 
work-room,  Milly*s  heart  fluttered. 
She  thouffht  he  was  an  agreeable 
man ;  she  thought  also  it  was  pleasant 
to  be  rich. 

"Well,"  said  Madame  M  ,  who 

had  looked  at  her  good-natiuredly 
for  the  last  few  minutes,  whilst 
Milly,  unconscious  of  the  gajBty  had 
been  lost  in  her  own  contemplations, 

well,  what  are  you  thinking  of, 
MiUyr 

Mdly  blushed. 

"I — I — I  wonder  whether  this 

will  fit  the  dress,  Madame  M  r 

said  she,  holding  up  the  cape  which 
she  was  trimming. 

"Ah,  yes,  it  will  fit!"  said  that 
lady,  with  a  smile.  "  Well,  well,  I 
will  not  trouble  you  to  tell  me  your 
thoughts;  but  rll  teU  you  mine, 
MOly.  'Tb  clear  you  have  made 
your  fortune,  and  a  lucky  girl  you 
are  ;  you  came  to  me  to  learn  a 
business,  and  besides  the  bargain  I 
have  found  for  you  a  husband;  and  I 
am  right  dad  for  you,  Milly,  for  he 
ia  a  wortny  man,  and  bears  an  ex- 
cellent name,  as  well  as  being  rich  !** 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Madame  M  ! 

I  have  only  seen  him  twice.  Pray, 
pray,  do  not  talk  in  that  way;  I  b^ 

Sou  not!  He  has,  it  seems,  taken  a 
ttle  fancy  to  me,  but  it  will  wear 
off  again.  He  knows  that  I  am  a 
poor  girl,  not  suited  to  him.** 

"  My  dear  Milly,  be  careful ;  see 
how  you  are  crumpling  that  cape. 
There,  now,  put  your  work  down  a 
little.  Here,  let  me  smooth  it ;  that 
will  do.  No,  do  not  take  it  again 
just  yet;  you  forget  what  you  are 
doing  with  your  fingers.  Well,  well, 


my  dear,  you  do  right  not  to  he  too 
certain ;  but  I  see  howit  will  he,  and 
I  thank  Heaven  for  sending  the  poor 
orphan  to  me,  if  it  was  to  end  in  sodi 
a  turn  of  fortune  as  this  !**  and  Ma- 
dame M  laughed  in  her  delij^fat 

and  kissed  her  heartily,  and  ' 
again,  and  promised  to  say  no 
more  about  the  matter. 

From  that  time  Mr.  P  became 

a  freauent  visitor  at  the  milliner*8; 
usually  in  the  evening,  but  sometifiHn 
in  the  morning  also.  He  vras  well 
dressed  and  handsome,  had  much  to 
say,  and  had  a  particular  delight  in 
addressing  himself  to  Milly  and  hear* 
inff  her  replies. 

T^ow,  as  he  sat  in  eager  listeniitf 
for  her  voice,  and  she  felt  heneu 
admired  and  loved,  is  it,  reader,  very 
marvellous  that  pleasure  stole  into 
her  soul,  and  that  the  imw  tnd  the 
memory  of  John  were  fading  fiut 
before  the  constant  presence  of  her 
new  and  ardent  lover  P 

One  morning  Mr.  P  betook 

himself  to  the  street.  He  came  in 
sight  of  the  millinery  establishment, 
and  there  he  loitered.  Now  and  then 
he  cast  a  furtive  glance  in  that  direc- 
tion ;  he  put  on  the  air  of  a  man  who 
was  waitmg  in  expectation  of  a  per- 
son who  did  not  arrive.  What  was 
he  loitering  there  for  ? 

It  was  Saturday.   He  knew  it  was 

a  habit  with  Madame  M  ^  when 

her  home  employment  was  not  so 
pressing  as  to  prevent  it,  to  go  on 
that  morning  to  the  school  where  her 
children  daily  attended,  to  hear  them 
pass  through  their  little  weekly  ex- 
amination. Did  he  desire  to  hear  it 
also?  Was  he  waiting  to  sue  for 
that  favour  ?   It  seemed  not ;  for  as 

soon  as  he  had  seen  Madame  M  

leave  her  door  and  fiiirly  turn  the 
other  corner,  he  advanced  to  the  very 
door  from  which  she  had  issued,  and 
knocked  himself.  If  there  had  been 
a  prying  listener  just  within  him, 
that  listener  might  have  heard  him 
say  to  himself;  Lucky  thing  that 
there's  not  enou^  work  to  keep  her 
at  home  to-day ;  I  should  have  grum- 
bled to  lose  my  second  watch.  Now, 
children,  stanuner  and  bungle,  and 
take  double  time,  and  suear-planis 
to  the  slowest  amongst  you  r  How- 
ever, when  the  door  was  opened, 

Mr.  P  said,"  Madame  M  

homer 

•*  No,  sir,"  said  boy. 
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^Unfortonate!  bat  I  will  leave  a 

mesaage  for  her  with  Miss  L-  . 

MissL  at  homer 

"  Yes,  sir ;  would  you  please  to 
walk  in?" 

When  Milly  heard  that  Mr.  P  

desired  to  see  her,  and  was  waiting 
with  that  object  in  the  parlour,  she 
felt  a  palpitation  under  her  chest- 
bone;  moreover,  the  blood  rushed 
quiddpr  to  her  cheeks  and  temples, 
and,  giving  one  glance  into  the  work* 
room  glas,  she  saw  that  she  must 
wait  a  few  minutes  before  it  would 
be  expedient  to  descend.  In  those 
few  murates  she  had  time  to  ask  her- 
self, fifty  times  at  least, AVhat  does 
he  want?  Why  does  he  ask  for 
me?**  Something  within  whispered 
an  uncertain  coy  reply;  yet  that 
inward  voice  seemed  to  pl^ise  her, 
for  it  brought  a  smile.  She  went 
down.   Mr.  F  accosted  her : — 

^  I  have  taken  the  liberty,  Miss 

L  ^  to  ask  to  see  you,  in  order 

that  I  might  leave  a  little  message 

with  you  for  Madame  M  .  Wul 

you  please  to  convey  it  for  me  ?" 

Oh,  indeed !  that  is  all,**  thought 
MiUy ;  how  vain  and  foolish  I  have 
been!** 

She  listened  to  his  charge,  which 
concerned  a  poor  woman,  about  whom 

both  he  and  Madame  M   had 

taken  interest,  and  promised  to  de- 
liver it  But  that  was  not  all.  He 
went  on : — 

"  Will  you,  my  dear  Miss  L  , 

allow  me  the  opportunity  which 
findii^  von  alone  affords  me,  and 
for  whicn  I  bless  my  luck,  to  speak 
to  yon  on  a  matter  which  deeply 
concerns  mvself?  I  need  not  teU  you 
the  tale  of  my  love ;  you  must  long 
have  known  tnat  I  love  you  passion- 
ately. A  few  words  must  tell  you 
what  I  have  to  say.  I  am  too  much 
in  earnest  and  too  anxious  to  lengthen 
out  my  speech.  In  short,  then,  I 
demre  you  to  be  mine ;  I  love  you 
to  such  a  point  that  I  can  no  longer 
live  without  you.  Will  you  bless 
my  wishes  and  be  my  wife?" 

He  looked  deadly  pale,  his  knees 
were  trembling,  and  his  voice 
trembled :  his  manner  was  wild.  Oh, 
Milly !  unsuspecting^,  innocent  Milly  I 
had  you  known  a  little  more  of  liib 
and  man,  you  might  have  seen  some- 
thing like  a  determination  to  brave 
a  desperate  venture  in  that  stranee 
perturbation ;  a  salutary  doubt  might 


have  arisen  to  save  yon ;  hot  no,  no 

ill-surmisings  troubled  your  con- 
fiding heart ;  yon  saw  only  in  these 
things  proofs  of  your  lover*s  fond- 
ness, and  you  faltered  your  reply, 
that  you  would  consult  your  sister 
and  your  aunt^  without  whom  you 
could  not  act.** 

But  will  you  not  give  me  one 

word.  Miss  L  ,  one  word  only 

that  may  tell  me  what  your  own 
heart  says?  Are  you  to  be  quite 
ruled  by  others  in  your  most  per- 
sonal affairs?  Have  you  no  will, 
no  choice  for  yourself?  I  will 
make  you  a  kind  husband,  in- 
deed ;  and  as  to  comforts,  I  can  give 

iron  not  much  less  of  them  than  a 
ord  ffives  his  lady ;  for  I  am  rich,  as 
you  know,  and  my  business  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  I  have  esta- 
blishments in  three  towns  besides 
this,  and  here,  you  know,  I  keep 
eighteen  men  at  constant  work.** 

milly  saw  the  dazzling  prospect 
held  out ;  she  felt  the  chann  of  hav- 
ing a  man  whom  she  deemed  her  su- 
perior at  her  feet ;  the  faint  thought 

of  John  S  was  banished  by  the 

question,  Am  I  always  to  live  sin- 
gle because  I  was  prevented  from 
marrying  him?**  and  she  spoke  the 
truth  when  she  answered, — 

"  If  I  were  to  act  upon  my  own 
wish  without  consulting  my  friends, 
I  should  accept  your  proposal,  Mr. 

P  .   I  gratefully  thank  you  for 

it ;  but  I  received  my  dyine  father*s 
charge  to  take  no  step  like  this  with- 
out consulting  my  sister  and  my 
aunt.  You  will  then,  I  am  sure, 
consent  that  I  should  do  so  ?** 

Mr.  P  could  hardly  stammer 

out  his  thanks  to  her  for  that  ex- 
pression of  her  own  wish ;  his  pale- 
ness had  been  exchanged  for  flush, 
and  that  had  died  away  into  a  livid 
blue ;  the  cold  sweat  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  he  had  sense  of  suffoca- 
tion. Milly  saw  that  he  was  ill,  and 
in  perplexity  and  alarm  was  doubt- 
ing how  to  act  when  he  relieved 
her. 

"The  air,**  he  said,  "will  revive 
me.  I  am  a  little  famt  ;**  and  he  ab- 
ruptly cut  short  the  interview  and 
retired. 

For  some  moments,  however,  after 
he  reached  the  external  air,  he  did 
not  feel  himself  revived,  a  mist  hung 
before  his  eyes,  his  head  swam  round, 
he  leaned  against  the  house  or  he 
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would  hsTO  ^len.  Gradnallr  these 
sensations  decreased;  and  asne  be- 
gan to  recoUect  where  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  been  doing,  he  looked 
around  to  see  if  he  had  been  ob- 
served: it  seemed  not;  for  all  the 
passers  np  a&d  down  were  intent  each 
upon  hb  separate  affairs,  and  no  one 
was  near  him.  He  struck  his  clenched 
list  ujjon  his  brow.  "  There  is  judg- 
ment in  it,**  he  muttered  to  himself, 
«*  there  is  judgment  following  it — 
dare  I  carry  it  through  ?  And  why 
should  I  ?  Fool  or  madman  that  i 
am,  to  thrust  my  own  neck  into  the 
net,  and  all  for  a  penniless  girl  with 
a  pretty  face !  Hut  I  will  write  to 
her  and  say,  that  I  did  not  offer  to 
her  aunt  and  sister ;  and  as  it  is  by 
them  that  I  am  to  be  accepted  or  re- 
fused, I  will  decline  the  bargain.** 

Pot  an  hour  or  two  he  kept  in 
that  resolution,  but  it  was  rain ;  the 
nurpose  fkded  before  it  had  been  fltlly 
ibrmed ;  and  the  haunting  ghost  that 
had  troubled  his  memorr  was  driven 
forth  by  mad,  intoxicaung  delight. 
That  evening,  too,  he  drank  to  in- 
toxication ;  not  in  the  exciting  guest- 
room, but  in  his  own  quiet  parlour, 
deliberately,  and  slowly,  and  with 
the  purpose  to  banish  thought. 

When  Milly  found  herself  alone 
after  Ms  abrupt  departure,  and  re- 
flected on  the  scene  that  had  passed, 
the  crisis  and  turning  point,  as  it 
seemed  to  her,  in  her  little  history, 
the  circumstance  which  determined 
and  opened  to  her  knowledge  its  fu- 
ture, she  was  neither  elated  nor 
happy->a  sinking  of  heart,  indeed, 
came  upon  her.  Yet  she  was  satis- 
fied, it  nad  hapnened  to  her  accord- 
ing to  her  wish;  ambition  was  at 
work  within  her.  Ambition  is  a 
eravinj?  pas^on ;  if  it  be  not  early 
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settled  loug  since,  and  her  sister  had 
done  right  Was  she  then  always  to 
remain  single  because  she  had  been 
prevented  from  marrying  him  ? 
Surely  not.  And  what  a  provision 
fbr  a  poor  orphan  was  that  which 
had  opened  before  her  I  Yes,  she 
was  contented,  gratified:  contented 
and  gratified,  but  not  happy. 

Madame  M  returned.  Milly 

told  her  what  had  passed. 

"  You  are  a  lucky  girl,  indeed," 
said  that  wahn-hearted  lady.  "  God 
bless  you !  who  would  have  thought 
it  ?  Dear  me,  I  am  so  ^lad — so  glad, 
my  child  ;**  and  she  kissed  her,  and 
chuckled,  and  kissed  her  again ;  and 
to  see  her  face  irradiated  with  plea- 
sure, one  might  have  fairly  supposed 
that  it  was  herself  who  had  received 
a  most  satisfactory  proposal,  or  that 
she  had  just  received  the  tidings  of 
a  fortune  left  to  her,  or  that  some 
high  honour  had  fallen  upon  her, 
or  that  sotne  important  and  long-laid 
plan  had  just  met  complete  success. 

They  chatted  for  some  time  over  the 
affair,  and  then  both  sat  down  to  write 
to  Milly*s  aunt  and  sister.  MiDy,  to 
state  the  case,  and  seek  their  consent; 

and  Madame  M  ,  to  assure  them 

that  Milly*s  representations  were  not 
made  couleur  de  rose,  but  that  Mr. 

P  ,  as  a  man  of  high  rest>ectabil- 

ity  of  character  and  of  assnrea  wealth, 
would  make  a  most  eligible  partner 
for  the  orphan. 

Mrs.  Martha  and  her  elder  niece 
communicated  together  on  the  receipt 
of  these  letters,  and  then  wrote  to 
congratulate  Milly  and  to  express 
their  hearty  approbation  of  her  mar- 
riage with  Mr.  P  ;  they  wrote, 

also,  to  thank  Madame  M  for  the 

kind  part  whidi  she  had  taken  fa 
the  hmir. 
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tiomtely  by  the  hand,  and  kissing 
MUly,  said,— 

"  She  is  like  a  child  to  mc^  Mr. 

P  .   I  love  lier  almost  as  well  as 

one  of  my  own;  and  as  you  made 
your  first  acquaintance  here,  I  invite 
you  heartily  to  finish  the  matter 
nere,  and  to  be  married  from  my 
house.  I  will  write  to  Milly^s  sister 
and  aunt  to  come  over  and  spend 
the  wedding  week  with  us." 

Both  conlially  thanked  her,  and 
the  arrangement  was  made. 

And  now  the  betrothed  met  daily ; 
presents  poured  in  upon  Milly;  a 
thousand  little  marks  of  love  sur- 
rounded her;  she  fbrgot  the  past, 
threw  her  soul  into  her  circilm- 
stonces;  and  her  life  for  the  next 
few  weeks  was  one  of  intoxicating 
delight. 

The  satoe  tune  with  Mr.  P  

was  spent  in  the  alternation  of  high 
spirits  with  fits  of  murky  gloom. 
I^metimeshis  sleep  would  be  broken 
by  a  start,  or  in  a  waking  dream  he 
would  strike  his  forehead,  muttering, 
^  Fool !  infatuated  fool  that  I  am,  to 
let  a  fair  face  beguile  me  into  ruin ! 
I  might,  too,  have  some  pity  on  her, 
00  lovely  and  confiding;"  but  then 
he  would  answer  to  himself,  "I  must 
onward  now,  at  any  risk ;  the  price 
may  never  be  demanded.  Yes,  1  will 
take  the  present  pleasure,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fate." 

But  no  ear  heard  these  soliloquies, 
and  no  eye  saw  this  gloom,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  spirits  who  surround  us  in 
the  air  are  cognisant  of  our  doings, 
ay,  and  of  our  thinkings,  too.  They 
may  see  portions  of  that  of  which 
the  Great  Spirit  sees  all. 

But  Milly  saw  her  lov6r  only  in 
his  glee,  and  found  her  ignorance 
her  bliss.  Then  came  the  wedding 
week.  The  aunt  and  nster  arrived 
three  days  before  the  one  appointed, 
to  help  the  preparation. 

Milly  hod  many  questions  to  ask ; 
and  Mrs.  Martha  much  to  tell  about 
the  villafl;e  and  their  neighbours.  At 
last  the  latter  said,  (the  words  came 
not  smoothly  but  lalKmring  forth), — 

"And  there's  John  S  ,  too. 

Ton  know,  Milly,  he  was  like  to  hear 
what's  to  be ;  so  he  came  to  my  house 
last  night,  and  wept  sore,  and  would 
not  leave  it  tni  1  had  promised  to 
carry  his  message  to  you :  *  Take 
my  dDt^  to  her,  he  said;  *and  itiy 
wwh^  for  her  bappitiess ;  and 


tell  her  1  shall  prdy  God  to  bless  her, 
though  mv  heart's  breaking  the 
while.'  Well,  Milly,  and  he's  gone 
now ;  he  went  off  this  morning  for 
Bristol,  and  by  this  time  he's  sailed ; 
and,  my  girl,  my  best  wish  for  ye  is, 
that  ye  may  have  as  fond  a  heart  as 
his  with  a  better  fortune." 

Milly  could  make  no  reply.  She 
had  left  her  work  up-stairs,  she 
hastened  for  it,  shut  herself  into  her 
room,  and  the  tears  fell  profasely. 
Angrily  she  asked  herself^  "What 
have  I  to  do  to  weep  for  any  thing 
that  John  could  say?  I  that  am 
three  days  later  to  be  the  wifb  of  an- 
other manP"  Still  the  tears  fell. 
"  It  was  BO  tender,  so  generous,  that 
messa^.  Grod  help  hun,  and  pros- 
per him,  and  make  him  happy  an- 
other way,"  thouffht  she;  and  then 
she  rose  and  washed  her  eyes,  and 
looked  at  her  weddii^-dress  in  pro- 

frcss  of  making ;  and  was  sure  she 
ad  wept  at  the  kindness  of  the  mes- 
sage, and  by  no  means  at  thought  of 
him  who  sent  it ;  and  then  she  drov6 
the  thing  altogether  from  her  mind, 
and  went  down-stairs  again  and  spent 
a  gay  evening  in  that  gay  party. 

The  morning  dawned— that  morn* 
ing  which  was  to  make  Milly  a  bride. 
The  bridegroom  was  at  her  side,  and 
the  service  commenced.  The  solemn 
charge  was  read :  "  I  require  and 
charge  you  both,  as  ye  will  answer  at 
the  ou^adful  day  of  judgment,  when 
the  secrets  of  all  hearts  shall  be  dis- 
closed, that  if  either  of  you  know 
any  impediment  why  ye  may  not 
be  lawfully  joined  together  in  ma- 
trimony, ye  do  now  comess  it.  For  be 
ye  well  assured  that  so  many  as  are 
coupled  together  otherwise  than 
Goas  word  doth  allow,  are  not 
joined  toother  by  God,  neither  is 
their  matrimony  lawful." 

Milly's  eye,  which  had  wandered 
from  tne  pavement  of  the  church  to 
her  brid^oom,  and  from  her  bride- 
groom to  the  pavement  of  the  church, 
was  held  and  fixed  now  by  observ- 
ing upon  his  face  that  blue  and 
ghastly  look — that  look  of  terror, 
which  she  had  once  before  seen  it 
wear;— that  was  the  moment  of  sus- 
pense when  he  made  his  proposal  and 
waited  for  her  reply ;  now  all  was 
fixed  and  sure.  What  could  it  mean  ? 

Others,  also,  saw  the  trace  of  some 
strange  and  deep  emotion,  for  the 
clergyman  had  s^n  it  ^  and  he  made 
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a  pauses  sdlmii,  lengtlieiied  paose, 
wnich  called  every  eye  first  to  him* 
self,  then  to  the  bridal  pair.  No 
word  was  spoken,  and  he  resumed. 
Doubtless  some  thoughts  of  wonder 
had  been  raised,  but  they  subsided 
soon.  The  service  was  affecting,  the 
lover  ardent — ^was  not  that  enough 
to  account  for  emotion  P  Surely  it 
was. 

The  service  vras  concluded.  It 
was  recorded  in  the  parish-registers 

that  Edward  P  ,  bachelor,  had 

married  Milly  L  ^  spinster,  on 

the  5th  of  May  in  the  year  18—; 
and  the  signatures  were  formally  af- 
fixed and  formally  witnessed. 

In  the  carriage  which  bore  them 

back  to  Madame  M  's,  Mr.  P-— 

embraced  his  wife,  laughed  hysteric- 
dly,  shed  tears  of  joy,  and  declared 
himself  the  most  liappy  man  living. 
So  he  seemed.  Amidst  the  ble^ines 
and  congratulations  of  their  fHends 
they  .set  out  for  a  wedding -tour. 
They  passed  a  month  in  So[)tland. 

Mr.  P         was  all  tenderness  and 

afi^sction  to  Miliy:  he  watched  her 
every  look,  and  was  beforehand 
almost  with  her  very  thoughts,  and 
procured  her  many  a  pleasure  that 
she  never  dreamed  to  ask.  Even  her 
father*s  tenderness  in  the  days  of  her 
happy  childhood  had  not  equalled 
his.  As  before  her  marrii^,  so  still, 
it  was  a  dream  of  intoxicating  de- 
light. 

At  length  they  returned  to  home, 
and  business,  and  family  cares.  All 
had  prospered  in  their  absence ;  the 
foreman  had  been  faithful,  the  con- 
cern was  flourishing;  the  cores  of 
business  did  not  in  the  least  abate 
the  tenderness  of  the  husband,  though, 
of  course,  they  occupied  a  portion  of 
his  time,  ^ully  helped  him  ;  she 
kept  accounts,  made  out  bills,  wrote 
orders,  inspected  work.  In  short,  all 
went  well ;  and  very  happy  were 
the  married  pair. 

Yet  Milly  had  her  secret  uneasi- 
ness :  for  breaking  upon  their  dream 
of  love,  there  would  come  by  times 

upon  Mr.  P  fits  of  moodmess, — 

true,  the  fit  soon  passed  ofi* ;  and  after 
it  he  would  usually  appear  more  gay 
and  elated  than  before.  In  sleep, 
too,  he  would  sometimes  suddenly 
start  and  wake  as  if  some  dreadful 
vision  passed  before  him ;  then  Milly 
would  express  concern ;  but  he  gently 
smiled  at  her  fears,  and  told  her  that 


[April, 

be  had  always  been  snbjeet  to  ni^t- 
mares  in  sleep,  and  to  occasional  fits 
of  lowness  by  day;  and  Milly  was 
fain  to  appear  at  ease. 

Surely,  surely,  he  could  not  have 
some  crime  upon  his  consdence ! — ^that 
thought  was  too  dreadful  to  be  held 
a  moment.  *'Oh  no,  no,  no,**  she 
said  to  herself,  "what  wrong  I  do 
him  I  High  and  low  through  the 
whole  place  give  him  a  fair  name, 
and  shall  his  ttn/e  suspect  him  ?*' 

Could  it  be  a  threatening  of  in- 
sanity ?  that,  also,  was  too  dreadful 
an  ic(ea;  she  thrust  it  from  her.  Was 
not  his  own  explanation  enough? 
Wh^  make  herself  wretched  with 
fanacd  sorrows  ?  Was  she  not  sure 
before  life  was  out  to  find  real  ones  f 
She  would  not  be  thankless  and 
faithless.  So  she  stifled  the  fears 
which  yet  Arom  time  to  time  arose 
again. 

Yet  the  occasions  exdting  them 
were  few  and  far  between ;  and  not- 
withstanding their  occurrence  Milly*s 
life  was  happy— yes,  happv,  much 
beyond  the  general  lot  Her  sister 
had  visited  her,  and  her  aunt  had 
made  a  lon§  stay  with  her ;  and  she 
had  been  with  her  husband  to  Lon- 
don, that  he  might  make  some  pur- 
chases for  his  business,  and  shew  her 
sights. 

She  clung  to  him  with  fond  affec- 
tion. Then,  afler  the  business  of  the 
day,  they  passed  their  evenings  to- 
gether, so  pleasantly,  so  peacefully. 
They  would  stroll  out  t(^ther  m 
the  summer  sunset ;  or  at  other  times 
she  would  pl^  to  him ;  or  he  would 
read  to  her  whilst  she  made  the  tiny 
garments  for  the  infant  that  they 
now  expected.  Seldom  she  thought 
had  there  been  happiness  like  theirs. 
They  had  been  married  now  nearly 
two  yeai*8. 

One  sunny  morning  after  break- 
fast Mr.  P         ordered  his  horse. 

He  was  gcnng  to  see  a  distant  cus- 
tomer, and  to  engage  a  nurse  for 
Millv*s  prospective  need.  He  kissed 
her  before  ne  went.  "  It  will  take 
me  three  hours,  love.  Do  not  think 
Jetty  has  thrown  me  if  I  am  not 
here  till  one.**  Still  he  hung  about 
her,  played  with  her  ringlets,  stroked 
her  neck,  arranged  her  book  and 
implements  of  work  upon  her  little 
table,  and  then  fondly  imprinting 
another  kiss  upon  her  forehead,  ran 
down-stairs. 
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Now,  why  was  Milly  oppressed 
wHh  sense  of  sadness  f  Sne  was 
wdl ;  the  morning  was  brij^ht ;  her 
husband  was  kind— most  kmd ;  their 
affiurs  were  prospering.  Why  then 
did  Milly  feel  a  sinking  of  heart,  a 
foreboding  fear  of  Ul  P 

Is  therein  the  curious  and  delicate 
mechanism  of  man  some  fine  and 
hidden  sense  leaded  in  mysterious 
flympathy  with  his  destiny  ?  Is  there 
some  subtle  fluid  within  him  whkh 
becomes  imtated  or  congealed  as  the 
meshes  of  fate  draw  around  him? 
some  animal  mercury  which  shrinks 
within  its  sensitive  tubes,  as  the 
storm  of  adversity  gathers?  Some 
sad  presentiment,  some  vague  fore- 
knowledge of  impending  doom  ? 
Why  else  was  Milly  sad  when  all 
around  was  gay  ? 

But  she  was  sad;  and  as  she  sat 
listlessly  unemployed,  the  servant 
entered, — 

"There's  a  person  at  the  door, 
ma'am,  asking  for  master.  I  told  her 
he  was  out,  but  she  says  she  wiU  not 
go  away;  she  will  wait  for  his  re- 
turn, for  she  must  see  him.** 

**  ril  go  to  her  myself,"  said  Milly ; 
**you  need  not  wait." 

She  went,  and  accosting  the  stran- 
ger, said,— 

"  Mr.  P  is  not  at  home ;  but 

if  you  like  to  leave  a  message  with 
nie  I  will  deliver  it  to  him,  or  you 
can  call  again." 

"  Who  are  you  ?"  sud  the  woman. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  P  .  I  do  not  wish 

to  receive-  your  message  if  you  do 
not  like  to  leave  it." 

A  look  of  indignation  and  con- 
tempt overshot  the  features  of  the 
stranger  as  she  said, — 

**  You,  Mrs.  P  !  you,  his  wife !" 

It  seemed,  however,  to  melt  in  pity, 
as  she  added,  "  Poor  young  creature ! 
and  he's  had  the  heart  to  be  that 
villain!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Milly, 
with  a  look  of  anj^er  not  unmixed 
with  terror.  "Is  it  of  my  husband 
that  yon  speak  to  me  in  such  terms  ? 
If  yon  came  here  to  insult  me  you 
had  better  go;"  and  she  was  al>out 
to  close  the  door. 

"No,"  said  the  visitor,  stepping 
within  it,  and  placing  her  hand  upon 
the  handle,  "  No,  I  am  not  so  easily 
to  be  disposed  of  as  that  neither.  I 

shall  wait  here  for  Mr.  P  ;  but 

there's  more  between  us  than  you 


think.  Fd  be  inclined  to  pity  you, 
for  there's  a  black  page  before  you ; 
and  it's  none  of  your  own  fault! 
Some  sm  and  suffer,  and  some  suffer 
without  sinning;  but  yoa  must  give 
me  civil  words? 

Milly  now  thought  her  insane. 
She  assured  her,  that  for  herself  she 
was  a  very  happy  woman,  and  in  no 
need  of  pity ;  that  she  desired  to  be 
civil  to  all  ner  fellow-creatures ;  that 
if  the  stranger  had  business  with 

Mr.  P  ,  she  had  certainly  better 

call  again,  for  he  was  out  for  several 
hours. 

"  No,"  said  the  woman,  resolutely ; 
"  I  wait  here  now :  shew  me  into  a 
room." 

Milly  made  a  movement  in  retreat. 
She  was  about  to  call  help  from  the 
work-room  of  the  shop. 

The  visitor  made  a  movement  in 
advance,  laid  her  hand  upon  Milly's 
arm,  and  said, — 

"  Be  wise ;  you  will  hurt  both 

yourself  and  Mr.  P  if  you  make 

a  commotion.  Your  fate  hangs  on 
my  business.  I  am  his  wife ;  and  his 

real  name  is  Edward  K  ."  She 

held  a  paper  before  Milly's  eyes, 
still  firmly  retaining  it  in  her  own 
hands.   It  was  a  certificate  of  the 

marriage  of  Edward  K   with 

Elizabeth  N  ,  in  theparish  church 

of  ,  in  the  city  ot  London,  on 

the  4th  day  of  February,  18—.  It 
was  signed,  and  appeared  perfect. 
Milly's  brain  reeled ;  her  eyes  fixed ; 
for  a  few  moments  she  neither  raw, 
nor  heard,  nor  remembered.  The 
stranger  was  alarmed,  she  thought  a 
fit  was  coming  on;  she  supported 
Milly  by  her  arm,  and  knocked 
again  at  the  open  door. 

The  servant  appeared  and  brought 
a  chair  and  water.  Milly  soon  re- 
vived ;  and  remembering  the  dread- 
ful fkct,  she  said  to  the  servant, 
"  It  was  only  a  little  faintness ;  it  is 
ffone  now.  This  person  will  wait 
for  Mr.  P  .  I  will  take  her  up- 
stairs with  me;  and  as  I  am  not 
quite  well  you  need  not  shew  in  any 
visitors  this  ipoming." 

The  suddenness  and  violence  of 
the  shock  had  for  a  moment  upset 
her ;  but  there  was  true  courage 
about  that  simple  character— courage 
to  meet  a  trying  emergency— cou- 
rage to  sustain  adversity  and  change. 

When  they  were  afone,  and  the 
door  was  closed,  Milly  said,— 
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"  If  the  tale  which  that  eertiacate 
pretends  to  tell  were  true,  mine 
would  be  indeed  a  dreadful  case ;  but  I 
tn^st,  and  I  believe  that  it  will  prove 
a  forgery.  No  man's  character  stands 

hiffher  than  Mr.  P  ^'s.   I  do  not 

beueve  him  capable  of  this  crime ! 
Now,  consider  what  will  be  the  vi- 
sitation on  you  if  it  is  proved  that 
you  have  made  this  tale,  and  forged 
that  paper.*' 

"Base  metal  may  shine  for  gold 
till  the  li^ht  comes,**  said  the  stranger. 
"My  evidence  is  strong  and  clear. 
I  have  means  to  prove  the  tale  I  tell; 

but  you  will  see  Mr.  P  will  not 

put  it  to  that ;  he  d{u*e  not.  From 
my  heart  Pm  sorry  for  you,  poor 
thing !  but  I  cannot  help  your  fate ; 
and  of  the  two  }*m  the  greatest  suf- 
ferer. Now,  if  you  could  bear  to  hear 
it  I  would  tell  you  all  about  my  mar- 
riage with  him,  and  how  it  happened 
that  we  separated.** 

There  was  a  maimer  about  the 
stran^r  that  told  Milly  that  the 
tale,  mdeed,  would  prove  too  true; 
and  though  she  strove  to  wear  the 
air  of  incredulity,  it  was  with  sink- 
ing heart  and  blanched  cheek  that 
she  listened  to  the  history. 

The  stranger  told  how  she  was 
wooed  and  won,  who  ibrmed  the  wcd- 
ding-party—it  was  large  and  gay — 
who  married  thcin,  how  eleven  of 
the  fourteen  persons  who  had  been 
with  them  at  church  were  living 
still,  accessible  and  credible  wit- 
nesses; how  the  rector  had  done 
them  the  honour  to  return  and  break- 
fast with  them  ;  how  happily  they 
had  lived  for  some  time  after  mar- 
riage, till  a  quarrel  arose  which  en- 
gendered bitterness,  and  after  a  time 
ended  in  separation ;  how  she  had  still 
loved  her  husband,  and  had  several 
times  proposed  to  return  to  bim,  till, 
one  mormng,  calling  upon  him  to  re- 
new that  proposition,  she  found  the 


MUly*s  hope  that  the  tale  ms 
false  had  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb; 
she  could  only  answer, — 

"  If  this  is  true,  God  help  ns  both  1 
I  desire  to  be  alone;  but,  if  yoa 
choose  to  wait  here,  you  shall  know 
when  Mr.  P  returns.*' 

She  sought  her  room,  locked  her- 
self in,  and  threw  herself  upon  the 
ff round  cryinff, " Lost!  lost!  disgraced 
for  ever  I  Oh,  that  I  had  died  before 
my  father  in  those  days  of  innocence 
and  joy !  **  Then  a  throb  of  fondness 
struck  up  in  her  heart— fondness  for 
the  guilty  man  who  had  crushed  and 
blasted  her.  "Surely  he  will  yet 
clear  himself,**  she  sai4;  "  or,  if  not, 
how  strons  the  love  tJiat  tempted 
him  to  this  T**  Then  ii^dignation  rose 
a^ain,  silencing  affection,  as  she  j  udfed 
him  guilty  and  herself  the  victim. 
At  length  she  roused  herself. 

"  1  have  no  time  to  lose  in  vain 
lamenting,**  said  she ;  "  I  must  take 
my  resolution ;  I  have  need  of  all  my 
spirit.** 

She  sat  down  before  the  table,  her 
head  pressed  against  her  hands,  and 
thou^t. 

"  xes,**  said  she,  within  herself, 
"he  may — he  may  be  guiltless,  and 
this  is  a  fabrication.  God  grant  it ! 
If  so,  we  are  happy  still,  and  this 
will  be  forgotten  like  a  dream ;  but 
if  it*s  true** — she  drew  a  gaspiug 
breath — "there  is  one  only  course 
for  me  to  follow,  and  I  will  not 
flinch!** 

Her  head  was  resting  yet  upon 
her  hands,  and  the  question  which 
she  had  mentally  asked  a  hundred 
times  was  yet  again  demanded  there, 
when  she  hcara  her  husband's  key 
opening  the  house-door.  She  went 
to  meet  him :  he  was  coming  gaily 
up-stairs,  with  a  bouquet  of  b^utifiu 
greenhouse  flowers  in  his  hand. 

"  See  what  I  have  brought  you, 
love  I  **  he  said,  presenting  them  ; 
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He  looked  coofimiided,  but  an- 
swered oi^y, — 

"  Let  me  go  —  1^  me  sec  her; 
I  will  return  immediately  and  clear 
it  all." 

He  went :  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
passed,— another  quarter,  and  he  did 
not  return.  MUly  went  now  to  the 
door  of  the  room  where  he  and  the 
stranger  were  together.  It  was 
bolted. .  She  returned  to  her  own. 
Another  half-hour  passed.  She  heard 
her  husband's  step ;  trembling  seized 
her.   He  entered,  and  said, — 

"  God  forgive  me,  Milly ;  you 
never  will  I  I  have  deceived  you ; 
she  18,  indeed,  mv  unfe.  I  had  hoped 
she  never  would  appear  again.  I 
had  no  care  for  her,  and  when  I  saw 
you,  I  loved  you  with  such  a  love 
that  no  power  of  mine  could  stand 
against  it  Now,  base  as  I  have  been 
to  you,  I  pray  you, — with  all  my  soul 
I  pray  you,  not  to  leave  me  I  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  buy  her  off. 
Do  not  hate  and  loathe  me,  Milly ! — 
Do  not  forsake  me ! — ^Be  mine  still  I** 

He  wept  and  knelt^ — ^wept  as  Esau 
might  have  wept  when  he  had  sold 
his  birthright,  as  the  burdened  heart 
has  ever  wept  from  £sau*8  days  to 
these. 

Milly  wept  too,  but  she  answered, 
firmly,-- 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  that  I  hate 
you,  I  will  give  you  no  reproach  to 
add  to  what  your  own  conscience 
must  feel;  I  will  pra^  to  God  to 
forgive  you,  but  stay  with  you  I  will 
not.  I  am  disgraced  and  wretched, 
but  I  will  not  be  guilty.  She  is 
your  wife :  I  am  a  poor,  deceived, 
unhappy  woman,  who  must  spend 
the  rest  of  her  sad  days  hidden  and 
alone.  Go,  and  tell  her  that  I  yield 
to  her  her  rights." 

He  prayed  yet  more  earnestly,  but 
it  was  viun;  then,  with  a  curse  upon 
himself,  a  curse  upon  the  woman 
whose  chains  were  thrown  around 
him — ay,  and  in  the  a^onv  of  that 
moment,  a  curse  upon  Milly  too,  he 
left  the  room. 

Milly  rang,  and  ordered  wine  and 
biscuits:  they  came.  She  helped 
herself.  Then  she  opened  her  desk, 
and  burnt  some  letters.  Next  she 
took  from  it  such  money  as  it  con- 
tained—4^/.  within  a  few  shillings  : 
it  had  been  recently  paid  in  upon 
several  bills.  She  paused.  "X  would 
iaio  leave  it,*"  sb«  mumur«d,  bul 
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it  is  the  means  of  life ;  I  mu$i  take  it.'* 
Again  she  paused;  " — ^The  means  of 
lire  to  myself  and  to  my  unborn 
child— I  nmtt  take  it.**  She  placed 
the  purse  in  her  pocket.  Next  she 
collected  together  several  ornaments 
which  had  hcen  given  to  her  before 
her  marriage.  "These,**  said  she, 
"  with  the  money,  will  save  me  from 
starvation  till  my  baby's  born  and 
grown  a  little,  and  I  can  get  my  own 
livelihood.**  She  took  from  her 
drawers  such  two  or  Uiree  articles  of 
wearing  apparel  as  ^e  could  make 
into  a  small  bundle.  She  opened 
that  drawer  in  which  she  kept  the 
little  garments  which  she  had  pre- 
pared for  her  expected  infant.  She 
shook  her  head  mournfully,  and  shut 
it,  taking  nothing  from  it.  "He 
shall  see  that  left,  thought  she,  "  as 
I  shewed  it  him  last  night.**  She 
then  sealed  up  her  keys,  and  directing 
the  packet  which  contained  them  to 

Mr.  P  ,  laid  it  on  the  table,  put 

on  her  bonnet  and  doak,  and  went 
quietly  down  stairs. 

How  she  dreaded  to  meet  a  aerrant 
on  the  way,  or  a  messenger,  or  a 
visitor!— but,  most  of  all,  how  she 
dreaded  to  meet  her  husband !  She 
met  no  one.  She  passed  sofUy 
through  the  door  and  closed  it  softly 
after  her,  and  spoke  no  farewell,  and 
gave  no  second  look.  She  strove  to 
quiet  her  throbbing  heart,  and  to 
still  her  maddening  thoughts.  She 
passed  hurriedly  up  the  street,  her 
head  unturned,  her  eye  lipon  the 
pavement,  lest  she  should  meet  the 
salutation  of  any  of  the  friends  of 
her  past  happy  days,  or  catch  the 
glance  of  any  human  eye ;  and 
thouffh  her  downcast  look  saw  no 
one,  she  fancied  every  saze  was  turqed 
upon  her,  and,  under  tne  suppositious 
scrutiny,  she  almost  screamed.  At 
that  moment  she  was  very  near  to 
madness. 

At  the  first  turning  she  shot  off 
into  a  bve-street,  and  following  the 
lanes  and  alleys  to  which  it  led,  she 
reached  the  suburbs  of  the  town. 
She  continued  hex  course  upon  the 
highroad  for  half-a-mile  farther,  and 
then  a  return  post-chaise  bound  for 
the  town  of  C— — ,  twelve  miles  dis- 
tant, overtook  her. 

She  glanced  round,  and  observing 
no  person  within  sight,  she  beckoned 
the  post-boy,  and  engaged  him  to 
carry  her  thither.    Then,  hidden 
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behind  the  screen  of  Uioee  wooden 
walls,  she  wept, — ^Utterly,  \Attaly 
she  wept. 

At  lenffth  a  beggar  on  the  road 
brought  back  her  ooorage.  The 
post-boy  had  stopped  to  water  his 
horses,  and  a  poor  woman — herself 
blue  with  cold,  and  hunger,  and  sor- 
row, with  a  child  strapped  upon  her 
back,  another  hanging  at  her  breast, 
and  a  third  shivering  at  her  side — 
came  up  to  the  chaise-door,  and  told 
her  sad  tale.  Her  husband  had  for- 
saken her;  she  had  no  home,  no 
hope,  no  friends;  ^and  that  I've 
brought  these  children  into  the  world 
to  share  my  misery  with  me,"  said 
she,  **that  piakes  it  harder  still  to 
bear." 

Milly  gave  her  half-a-crown  (such 
a  benefaction  the  poor  obiect  had 
not  received  for  many  a  day) ;  never 
before  had  she  felt  such  an  earnest, 
thrilling  sympathy  with  sorrow. 
^  God  help  you,"  she  said,  and  help 
me  too !  liet  me  tell  you,  poor  soul 
— for  it  may  solace  you  to  know — 
that  there  are  people  covered  with 
decent  clothes  wno  carry  under  them 
as  deep  a  heart's  grief  as  yours." 

Miliy's  thoughts  had  been  drawn 
from  herself— that  did  her  service; 
and  when  they  feU  back  again  to  her 
own  case,  she  felt  that  there  were 
some  sharers  of  her  nature  visited 
with  sorrows  even  deeper  than  her 
own,  and  something  like  a  sense  of 
mitigation  stole  into  her  heart. 

As  it  waa  her  obiect  to  secure  con- 
cealment, she  left  tne  chaise  before  it 
reached  the  inn  for  which  it  was 
bound,  and  made  her  own  way  to 
another.  There  she  learned  that  a 
coach  taking  the  direction  of  Wales 
would  pass  at  nine  in  the  evening. 
By  this  she  took  her  place  to  one  of 
the  towns  of  the  principality,  where 
she  arrived  at  two  in  the  morning. 

A  boots  was  still  up  at  the  inn  at 
which  the  coach  stoppc^L  He  shewed 
her  into  a  parlour  where  she  might 
remain  till  morning,  and  left  her  with 


so!  '«Batit]8reaI,"8he  exdaimed, 
— ^  it  is  real,  and  this  is  I,  late  the 
hamiy ,  happy  wife,  but  now  disgraced 
and  wretcnedl"  She  pressed  her 
face  violently  against  the  hard  frame 
of  the  sofa,  as  if  from  the  rude  con- 
tact she  hoped  to  draw  relief  for  her 
sad  soul ;  and  thus,  ill  in  body  and 
afflicted  in  sprit,  she  waited  for  the 
day.  ^  I  snail  die,  perhaps,"  she 
thought,  "  for  I  feel  very,  very  ill ; 
and  if  I  may  find  men^  from  my 
Grod,  how  I  could  wish  to  be  taken 
now !  but  if  I  live,  I  will  live  a 
Christian,  not  a  rebeL"  Then  she 
put  up  a  fervent  prayer  to  Him  who 
had  sent  upon  her  this  sorrow,  to 
ffive  her  strength  to  bear  it  ¥rith 
fortitude  and  submission. 

When  the  soul  by  real  prayer 
comes  into  contact  with  her  God,  she 
must  grow  calm.  In  that  awful  pre- 
sence she  dare  not  chafe  and  storm. 
As  Milly  long  remained  upon  her 
knees,  the  wild  madness  of  her  spirit 
received  a  check,  and  she  already  felt 
something  of  the  submission  for  which 
she  crav^. 

Hers  was  not  the  idle,  ostentatioos 
prayer  of  the  hypocrite ;  it  was 
the  very  language  of  her  inmost  soul, 
and  her  conduct  was  the  tally  other 
prayer.  From  that  time  forward 
she  exercised  the  patience  and  the 
fortitude  for  which  she  asked. 

At  eight  she  rane  for  breakfast; 
then  asked  to  see  the  landlady.  That 
worthy  made  no  huriy  to  attend  her 
call.  The  young  person  come  in  b^ 
the  night-coach  could  wait  her  In- 
sure. The  leisure  came  at  length, 
and  a  portly  dame  with  a  harsh  race 
entered  her  parlour. 

"  Pardon  me  for  disturbing  vou ! " 
said  Milly.  I  wish  to  ask  for  in- 
formation which  you  may  better  afford 
me  than  your  servant. 

A  stem  look,  and  Oh,  indeed!" 
were  all  the  answer. 

Milly  went  on,— 

^*  I  desire  to  ^ass  a  few  months» 
perhaps  longer,  m  this  neighbour- 
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die;  ''iKit  whether  they'd  be  wiU- 
ing  She  stopped  abruptly. 

- 1  wfll  try,"  sud  MUly.  "Per- 
haps  you  might  be  good  enough  to 
give  me  a  few  written  words  to  sav 
Tou  sent  me  to  the  house,  and  I  shall 
be  ffkd  to  take  a  gig  or  light  cart  and 
go  directly  ?** 

The  landlady  hesitated. 

"  Why,  you  sec,  miss — hem  " 

Milly  blushed.  How  the** miss** 
wounded  her  ear  I  Her  eyes  swam 
in  tears.  **  Fortitude,  fortitude  I'' 
the  said  within  herself.  The  other 
went  on, — 

"  Why,  you  see,  miss,  I  can  write 
a  few  words  to  say  that  being  that  a 
hdv  was  asking  me  after  loogings,  I 
told  her  that  they  had  time  past  let 
them  there;  but  being  that  Mrs. 
Jones  is  a  very  respectable  woman, 
and  she*8  acquent  with  me  going 
twelve  year  and  more,  I'm  ^und 
to  say  that  I  know  nothing  of  the 
ease. 

**  That  is  all  I  ask,'*  said  Milly. 

**Then  that's  what  I'll  do,*^said 
the  hostess. 

So  the  light  cart  was  prepared, 
and,  an  hour  later,  Mllly  found  her- 
self at  the  door  of  a  very  neat  but 
small  fSum-house,  the  bearer  of  a 
note  addressed  to  **Mrs.  Jones  of 
Llandyvy  Farm." 

To  Mrs.  Jones  she  was  fain  to  tell 
her  tale ;  it  was  her  only  hope  of 
procuring  admittance  into  a  house  of 
respectability  and  virtue.  She,  how- 
ever, gave  onlv  her  Christian  name, 
and  concealed  the  name  and  residence 
of  her  betrayer. 

Her  tale  met  credit  She  paid  a 
month  in  advance,  promised  to  do  so 
constantly,  and  at  once  took  up  her 
qoarters  at  Llandyvy  Farm.  From 
tnence  she  wrote  to  her  sister  and 
her  aunt,  telling  them  of  her  heavv 
grief.  Her  aunt's  reply— misspelt 
and  blotted,  but  legible— to  Milly 
was  the  following  :— 

My  Poor,  dere  Child,— Wy  did  yon 
go  anny  wares  but  To  mel  Did  you 
think  my  Hart  wood  grow  Koid  to  yoo 


M  to  thtak  that  ETveir  I  itnd  bttwiektt 
yoa  and  John,  but  it  harts  me  bkmI  To 
think  that  you  didn't  stay  with  me  and 
ke^  olere  of  em  all,-i^ohn  as  was  so 
poor,  and  him  as  pruves  such  a  TiUun. 
J)ut  com  home,  Iut,  and  well  do  the 
best  we  can,  and  ye  may  be  a*most  like  a 
roery  msiden  agen.  I  am  year  afTectionate 
Ant,  and  a'moet  belike  yr.  Mother, 

Martba  L— — . 

"  P.S.  John 'sbsck  from  America  ;  he 
came  back  S  week  gone,  findin'  it  not  so 
easy  to  make  waj  there  as  folk  talk." 

Her  sister's  letter,  a  day  kter,  en* 
closed  the  certificate  of  her  marriage, 
which  ^e  had  already  procured,  ana 
ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Milly,— What  a  shocking 
tale  you  teO,  and  how  dreadfully  you 
have  been  treated  !  I  cannot  tell  whether 
I  am  most  sorry  for  you,  or  sogry  against 
kim, 

**  Now  you  must  clear  your  honour 
and  the  honour  of  your  family,  and  hate 
.your  revenge  upon  him  all  in  one.  Take 
your  fill  of  revenge  upon  the  villain,  it 
will  be  your  best  cure  m  your  sorrow. 

'*  You  must  begin  the  prosecution 
directly,  and  1  will  find  you  funds ;  and, 
instead  of  hiding  your  head  in  Wales, 
you  cannot  do  Mtter  than  go  direct  to 
aunt,  who  will  be  very  glad  to  have  yon 
back  again.  As  soon  as  I  hear  that  you 
are  safe  with  her,  I  shall  come  and  see 
you,  and  bring  a  lawyer  with  me,  who 
will  direct  us  how  to  proceed.  But  keep 
up  your  heart,  poor  child ;  and  never 
sink  to  the  earth  because  a  bad  man  haa 
wronged  you ! " 

Milly's  replies  were  the  follow* 
ing:— 

'*  My  dear,  good  AuDt,.Yoar  kind 
letter  touches  me  very  much,  and  you 
may  be  sure  how  glad  I  should  be  to  see 
you ;  but  I  can  never  shew  my  face  in 
that  village  more.  I  could  not  even  if 
.  John  were  not  there.  My  spirit  is  broken, 
and  I  shall  never  look  up  again.  Be 
secret  about  my  sorrow,  and  never  think 
to  reproach  yourself  for  the  P*s^,  1  am 
your  very  sttached  and  grateful^  niece. 
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WislHBg  ^ott  bappitteM  tbtt  I  thall  ne?«r 
know  afOBi  I  mi  youraffecdofimtewslMr, 

"  MlLlY  L  

When  Milly*8  aunt  found  that  her 
niece  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
to  her,  she  beoan  to  make  up  her 
little  matters  to  go  and  ena  her 
days  in  Wales.  But  the  thought  of 
the  poor  sirl,  and  of  her  departed 
brotner*s  fondness  for  his  chilcL  were 
too  much.  ^  It*s  enough  to  call  him 
from  his  grave,"  she  would  say.  It 
was  enouffh  to  send  her  to  hers. 
The  blood  mounted  to  her  head, 
^plexyr  ensued,  and  she  died  within 
tweive  nours  of  the  attack. 

When  the  sister  found  that  Idllly 
decline  to  prosecute,  she  wrote  again 
to  say,  that  it  was  due  to  herself  and 
to  her  fiunily  to  take  that  course, 
and  that,  unless  she  would  otmsent  to 
do  so,  she  must  not  expect  to  be 
longer  acknowledged  or  further 
helped  by  her  (Mary),  for  that  she 
would  be  held  a  disgraced  and  guilty 
woman,  unless,  by  the  verdict  of  a 
fair  trial,  she  proved  herself  to  have 
been  an  innocent  victim  to  the  vil- 
lanv  of  another. 

Milly  could  not  bring  herself  to 
]M*osecute.  Had  she  any  lingering 
affecdon  to  the  man  who  had  be« 
frayed  and  ruined  her?  That  was 
never  told.  But  already  the  mother 
spoke  within  her  soul,  and  she  had 
all  the  sensitive  delicacy  of  a  shrink- 
ing woman.  She  could  not  come 
into  open  court;  she  could  not  fix 
that  dreadful  charge  upon  the  man 
whom  she  had  once  called  husband ; 
she  could  not  publicly  brand  her 
unborn  child  a  bastard.  "  Let  me 
live  hidden  and  alone,**  she  said, "  and 
seek  to  win  my  way  to  heaven." 


L  ^.  [April, 

She  resolutely  and  dooidedly  dedmad 
to  act  upon  her  sitter's  requisition. 

Mary  Kept  her  wocd,  and  rsnoanoed 
her. 

In  one  short  month,  Wllj  had 
lost  husband,  aunt,  and  sister, — ^bad 
fidlen  Arom  affluence  to  povertgr* — 
firom  a  condition  where  she  was  ndd 
in  honour,  to  one  in  which  she  lived 
by  snflferance  and  Mushed  to  shew 
her  face.  8ueh  may  be,  suchareto 
some,  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
mortal  lifbP 

But  the  fortitude,  resignatioD,  and 
patient  endurance  of  that  sorrow* 
stricken  woman,  surely  they  will 
find  rewatd  in  heaven  I  Perhaps,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Searcher  of  hei^ 
the  Judge  of  vhrtue,  Milly  never  had 
stood  so  nigh. 

Near  fbur  months  rolled  away, 
and  her  child  was  bom.  Then  once 
tmm  she  knew  a  troubled,  saddened 
pleasure,— yes,  even  under  her  cir- 
cumstances, she  found  a  joy  in  ma- 
ternity I  Was  that  last  solace  also  to 
be  abridged?  Tes,  so  it  must  be. 
She  must  quit  her  child ;  her  purse 
was  growing  low.  She  must  seek 
the  means  to  nuuntain  herself  and 
him.  She  heard  of  a  lady  at  some 
distance  who  was  inquirmg  for  a 
maid.  She  offered  herself,  told  her 
affecting  tale,  produced  the  certificate 
of  her  marriage,  and  was  accepted. 

Under  that  lady's  kind  protect  ioo, 
and  cheered  by  her  true  svmpathy, 
the  poor  blighted  Milly  still  lives. 

Her  son  is  provided  for :  she  sees 
him  twice  in  evenr  year.  She  is 
resigned  and  cheerful,  and,  in  her 
little  way,  a  benefactress  to  the  poor 
around.  Many  a  cottage  sufferer 
pours  Uessings  upon  Milly  L*— . 
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And  now  again  to  the  field,  for  we 
are  following  in  the  footsteps  of  him 
who  ^  strewed  our  earth  with  hostile 
bones whose  career  was  little  more 
than  a  succession  of  battles,  the  thun- 
der of  which  burst  upon  Europe 
with  such  stunning  rapidity,  as  effec- 
tually to  hinder  any  event  uncon- 
nected with  their  fierce  and  fatal  re- 
sults from  fixing  itself  in  the  minds 
of  men,  during  the  brief  intervals  of 
occasional  repose.  Kapoleon*s  bat- 
tles constitute  not  only  his  own  his- 
tory, but  the  great  landmarks  in 
the  history  of  his  time, — a  circum- 
stance which  renders  a  just  under- 
standing of  the  character  of  these 
actions  indispensably  necessary  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  period  in 
which  they  were  fought,  and  of  the 
ruling  powers  who  then  influenced 
the  destmy  of  millions. 

The  last  battle  of  Arcole  had  been 
fought  on  the  17th  November,  and  on 
the  5th  December  Marshal  Alvinzy 
already  received  a  letter  fVom  the  Em- 
peror of  Austria,  again  commanding 
him  to  proceed  lortnwith  to  the  re- 
lief of  Mantua.  This  order  the  field- 
marshal  communicated  to  the  gene- 
rals of  his  army,  rc(]^uesting  their 
opinion  of  its  practicability,  together 
with  their  aavice  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  carrying  it  into  effect.  All 
were  unanimous  in  declaring  it  im- 
practicable. The  army,  they  said, 
counted  only  37,000  men,  was  greatly 
disorganised  in  consequence  of  the 
loss  of  ofiicers,  and  of  the  sufferings 
and  privations  it  had  undergone  du- 
ring the  last  operations ;  it  was,  be- 
sides, in  want  of  provisions,  money, 
clothing,  carriages,  and  matSriel  of 
every  description.  The  elements  had 
also  added  to  the  difficulties;  snow 
had  fallen  in  such  quantities  in  the 
mountains  of  the  T3Trol  and  the  Ve- 
netian Terra  Firma,  as  to  render 
them  in  a  great  measure  impassable ; 


and  the  possession  of  the  road  across 
Monte-Baldo  was  deemed  indispen- 
sably necessary  to  the  success  of  every 
attempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  accounts 
fVora  Mantua  were  of  the  most  af- 
flicting nature.  Marshal  Wurmser 
declared,  indeed,  that  there  could  be 
no  thought  of  surrender  as  long  as  a 
single  "norse,  cat,  or  rat,  remained 
unconsumed  within  the  walls  of  the 
fortress;**  but  the  power  of  endur- 
ance was  rapidly  giving  way.  Whole- 
some food  nad  lon^  been  wanting ; 
ftiel  also  failed ;  and  the  troops  were 
exposed  without  fire  to  all  the  in- 
clemencies of  a  severe  winter.  The 
hospitals  were  destitute  of  medicines, 
and  unchecked  sickness  crowded  the 
lazar-houses  of  woe  and  suffering  in 
all  the  ghastly  forms  impressed  by 
famine ;  death  alone  was  busy  in 
Mantua,  from  which  hope  itself  had 
almost  fled. 

The  cabinet  of  Vienna,  well  aware 
of  the  distressing  state  of  affairs, 
made  generous  efforts  to  strengthen 
Marshal  Alvinzy's  army.  Provisions, 
money,  clothing,  carriages,  and  pon- 
toons were  forwarded.  Recruits  and 
drafts  were  sent  from  the  interior  by 
forced  marches,  and  by  the  begin- 
ning of  January  the  army  again 
mustered  48,000  men  ready  for  the 
field ;  but  these  men  had  been  has- 
tily collected,  were  insufficiently  or- 
ganised, and  the  old  soldiers,  from 
whom  the  young  were  naturally  to 
take  their  tone  and  feeling,  were 
bending  beneath  the  recollection  of 
their  late  disasters.  The  order  for 
their  immediate  advance  was,  how- 
even  imperative. 

The  French  aimy  had  received 
reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
7000  men  from  France,  and  the 
Italian  levies  had  also  rendered 
some  of  their  garrisons  and  de- 
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in  the  field.  Their  return  strength 
at  this  moment  was  57,000  men,  of 
whom  48,000  were  effective  with  the 
army :  deducting  as  usual  10,000 
men  for  the  blockading  corps,  and 
2000  for  other  detached  purposes, 
which  we  find  specified,  it  leaves 
36,000  disposable  for  active  opera* 
tions.  Of  these  forces,  12,000  under 
Jonbert  occupied  Rivoli,  the  Corona, 
and  the  passes  of  Monte -Baldo: 
Massena,  Augereau,  the  reserve  and 
the  cavalry,  observed  the  line  of  the 
Adige  from  Verona  to  Legnano. 
Major,  afterwards  Colonel  Weirotter, 
chief  of  the  staff,  was  the  ofHcer  who, 
when  generals  and  marshals  paused, 
projected  the  plan  which  was  now 
to  be  pursued  for  the  relief  of  Man- 
tua. The  project  was  to  deceive  the 
French  respecting  the  real  point  of 
attack,  and  to  fall  with  the  principal 
part  of  the  army  on  the  division  of 
Joubert,  which  was  farthest  from  as- 
sistance, and  to  destroy  it  entirely 
before  it  could  be  supported.  The 
severity  of  the  season,  tne  quantities 
of  snow  which  had  fallen,  and  the 
difficulties  of  attacking  the  Corona, 
the  most  commanding  point  of  Monte- 
Baldo,  under  such  circumstances, 
would,  it  was  concluded,  help  to 
make  the  French  think  themselves 
secure  in  their  mountain -fastness. 
To  confirm  them  in  this  belief,  two 
corps,  one  of  9000  under  Provera, 
the  other  of  5000  men  under  Grenend 
Ba3ralish,  were  to  advance  towards 
Verona  and  Legnano,  as  if  intending 
to  force  the  passage  of  the  Adige ; 
both  were  to  turn  their  feint  attacks 
into  real  ones  if  the  opportunities 
offered,  and  Provera  in  particular, 
was  commanded  to  force  tne  passage 
of  the  river,  and  proceed  to  Mantua. 
If  this  project  was  too  complicated, 
perhaps,  &r  a  military  operation, 
whkh  should  always  be  as  simple  as 
possible ;  if  it  depended  too  much  on 
the  punctual  and  exact  performance 
of  duty  by  detached  corps  and  com- 
manders ;  we  are,  nevertheless,  bound 
to  allow,  that  it  was  devised  with 
£peat  ability  and  calculated  with 
singular  accuracy;  and  its  ultimate 
want  of  success  must  be  ascribed 
more  to  the  severity  of  the  season, 
and  the  misconduct  of  the  troops, 
than  to  its  o  .yu  demerits.  But  when 
the  soldier  is  wanting  in  ner\'e,  con- 
fidence, or  ffoodwill,  when  the  elastic 
spring  whidi  must  hurl  him  against 
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the  foe  is  once  relaxed,  then  strate- 
gists and  tacticians  exert  their  skill 
m  vain,  and  find  their  best  efforts 
tend  only  to  disappointment  and  de- 
feat ;  a  good  reason,  it  might  be  sup- 
posed, for  bestowing  more  foetering 
care  and  kindness  on  the  labourer  in 
the  humbler  ranks  of  war,  on  whom 
so  much  is  ultimately  made  to  de- 
pend. In  the  British  army  it  hap- 
pens that,  owing  to  some  gallant 
quality  which  our  people  derive  from 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  personal 
courage  has  never  been  found  want- 
ing :  we  have,  therefore,  thought  our- 
selves eutitled  to  cast  science  entirely 
overboard;  and  so  completelv  have 
we  succeeded  in  this  laudable  task, 
that  we  do  not  possess  a  single  vo- 
lume of  strategy  in  the  lan- 
guage. What  progress  any  science 
can  make  without  the  aid  of  letters 
it  is  needless  to  sav ;  and  yet  is  the 
value  of  science  illustrated  on  every 
page  of  military  history.  And  if  m 
snudl  portion  only  of  the  skill  evinced 
in  projecting  the  operation  we  are 
about  to  describe,  had  been  dis- 
I>layed  durins  the  enterprises  of  Cas- 
tiglioni  and  Arcole,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible, considering  how  nearly  the 
results  were  balanced,  notwithstand* 
ing  the  mismanagement  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians,  to  see  how  they 
could  have  failed  of  success.  * 

The  Austrian  flanking  corps  ad- 
vanced to  the  Adige,  and  on  tne  8th 
already  drove  in  the  French  out- 
posts: an  attempt  to  surprise  Leg- 
nano failed ;  but  thougn  Provera 
lingered  with  his  movements,  Baya- 
lish  acted  with  so  much  spirit  as 
completely  to  deceive  his  opponents. 
On  the  11th  Marshal  Alvmzy  com- 
menced operations :  his  army,  i^uced 
by  detacnments  to  28,000  effective 
men,  was  divided  into  six  columns : 
of  these,  one  advanced  on  the  Idl 
bank  of  the  Adige ;  a  second,  with 
which  was  all  the  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery, followed  the  hiffh  road  leading 
along  the  right  banic  of  the  river ; 
with  the  other  four  the  marshal 
ascended  the  huge,  steep,  and  gloomy 
masses  of  Monte-Baldo,  which,  co- 
vered with  snow,  now  presented  to 
the  eye  a  trackless  and  sceminglv 
impassable  Alpine  barrier.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  the  road  were  found  far 
greater  than  had  even  been  antici- 
pated :  the  narrow  paths  and  moun- 
tain-ladders ^vere  covered  with  snow, 
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the  breaks  and  openings  between  the 
rocks  through  which  the  b^  of  them 
passed,  were  completcl^r  filled  up,  and 
Londreds  of  the  heavily  laden  sol- 
diers, who,  besides  their  arms,  am- 
munition, and  accoutrements,  had  to 
cany  several  days*  provisions  in  tra- 
versmg  these  dreary  and  inhospita- 
ble regions,  already  failed  and  drop- 
ped down  before  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  enemy.  The  French  were  found 
posted  about  the  Corona,  on  the  most 
commanding  part  of  the  mountain ; 
and  here  it  was  intended  that  they 
should  have  been  attacked  on  the 
12th  Januaij,  but  the  first  Austrian 
division,  which  under  Count  Lusig- 
nan  formed  the  flanking  corps,  had 
been  unable  to  proceed  along  the 
upper  ridges  of  the  mountain,  was 
forced  to  seek  a  more  sheltered  path, 
and  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  take  its 
proper  share  in  the  action.  The  con- 
sequence waSy  that  the  other  corps 
delayed  the  onset:  night  came  on, 


and  Joubert,  learning  that  a  larse 
force  was  turning  his  left  flaojc, 
retired  before  day- break,  and  took 
post  at  Rivoli.  The  Austrians  fol- 
lowed slowly,  thev  had  lost  a  day, 
and  had  to  nght  their  battle  a  day*s 
march  nearer  the  French  reserves; 
but  success  was  still  fairly  within 
their  reach. 

The  position  of  Rivoli  is  one  of 
great  strength,  owing  less  to  the  fea- 
tures of  the  ffround  than  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  bein^  only  assail- 
able by  infantry,  which  can  alone 
cross  Monte-Baldo,  whereas  cavalry, 
infantry,  and  artillery  can  all  be 
brought  from  the  south  to  act  in  its 
defence. 

The  succession  of  gently  elevated 
hill-terraces  which  lean  on  the  Adige 
near  Rivoli,  and  constitute  the  so- 
called  plateau  of  that  name,  are  se- 
narated  from  the  lofty  range  of 
Monte-Baldo  by  the  broad  vaUey  of 
Caprino,  which,  ascending  from  the 
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and  artillery.  This  road  ascends 
the  hill  or  terrace,  behind  the  right 
of  the  actual  position,  at  the  hamlet 
of  Osteria,  above  which  the  French 
had  thrown  up  redoubts  to  defend 
the  opening.  It  was  necessary,  there- 
fore, that  tne  assailants  should  carry 
the  hill  of  St.  Mark,  drive  back  the 
defenders  beyond  the  onening  of  the 
road  above  Osteria,  and  capture  the 
redoubts  raised  there :  gain  a  half  vic- 
tory, in  fact,  before  th^  could  bring 
their  cavalrjr  and  artillery  into  ac- 
tion. The  right  of  the  French  rested 
on  the  Adige,  but  the  front  of  their 
position  onereA  no  particular  obsta- 
cles to  attack ;  the  left,  following  the 
bend  of  the  hill,  was  rather  thrown 
back:  it  had  no  oppuij  and  could 
easily  be  turned  by  a  superior  force, 
the  isthmus  from  the  river  near 
Bivoli,  to  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Lake  of  Garda,  being  at  least  six 
miles  in  breadth,  and  the  French 
position  hardly  extended  three  miles 
xrom  the  Adige. 

Napoleon  was  at  Bologna  when 
he  learned,  on  the  10th  January,  that 
the  Anstrians  were  advancing  to- 
wards Legnano.  He  immediately 
hurried  into  Verona,  Hie  central  post 
of  his  army,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
12th,  just  after  Bayalish  had  fought 
a  sharp  action  with  Massena's  ad- 
vanced corps.  Anxious  to  discover 
the  movements  of  the  enemy,  he  sent 
out  a  strong  reconnaissance  under 
General  Clarke,  who  was,  however, 
defeated  with  loss,  and  brought  no 
satisfactory  tidings.  ITie  reports  from 
Legnano  spoke  of  three  strong  corps 
as  moving  on  that  point :  so  far,  at 
least,  the  assailants  had  well  con- 
cealed their  object.  But  Provera  had 
been  five  days  inactive,  or  only  skir- 
mishing, in  front  of  a  vigilant  and 
observant  foe;  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  13th,  Augereau  reported  that 
the  enemy  were  only  ma&ing  a  feint 
and  trying  to  deceive  him.   At  the 
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Leaving  a  garrison  in  Verona,  and 
directing  Augereau  to  watch  the 
banks  of  the  Adige,  he  instantly  set 
out  for  Rivoli,  followed  by  Maascna's 
division,  the  whole  of  the  cavalry 
and  the  reserve  under  General  Rey  ; 
in  all  about  22,000  men. 

It  was  late  at  night  and  raining  hard 
when  the  troops  were  nnt  in  motion, 
but  they  were  expected  to  reach  the 
plateau  by  day-break.  Napoleon  him- 
self arrived  on  the  ground  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  iuat  in 
time  to  prevent  Joubert's  further  re- 
treat.  The  night  had  cleared ;  and 
from  the  highest  point  of  the  position 
he  saw  the  whole  of  the  surround- 
ing vallevs  filled  with  hostile  watch- 
fires.  AVnile  the  French  commander 
was  coUecting  his  troops  on  one  sde, 
Alvinzy  on  the  other  was  giving  out 
the  dispositions  for  next  day's  hetitk. 
The  attack  was  to  be  made  in  five 
columns.   The  first,  under  Count 
Lusignan,  was  to  march  c<mipletely 
round  the  left  of  the  French,  and 
take  possession  of  the  hills  exactly  in 
rear  of  Rivoli:  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  divisions  were  to  attack  the 
front  of  the  position,  carry  the  hill 
of  St  Mark,  the  redoubts  above  the 
Osteria,  and  enable  the  fifth  division, 
the  cavalry  and  artillery,  to  ascend 
from  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  and 
join  in  the  action :  the  sixth  diviskm 
was  to  aid  these  efforts  by  opening  a 
fire  of  artillery  on  the  ircnch  from 
the  left,  and  rather  commanding 
bank  of  the  river.  We  shall  see  pre- 
sently what  were  the  errors  of  this 
disposition. 

The  skirmishing  along  the  front 
had  commenced  long  wfbre  day- 
break, and  at  the  nrst  dawn  of 
morning  the  columns  advanced  to 
begin  the  work  of  death.  The  French 
deiended  the  ground  with  their  usual 
gallantry,  but  were  gradually  forced 
back  at  all  points,  except  near  Trom- 
balero,  where  lilassena  was  still  hold- 
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AQBtran  fpama  Jimtt  alreidy  stiikiiig 
amoi^  the  French  maites  that  were 
crow£ng  bock  In  eonfoibn  upon 
RivolL  The  imperialiats  thought 
themselves  yiotarious,  infkntry  alone 
had  fought  and  gained  these  advan- 
tages, and  new  1700  cavalry  were 
to  bring  their  lightning  spcied  and 
strength,  seventy  pieces  of  artillery 
their  tower-shaking  force,  to  com* 
plete  the  ruin  <^  those  wh^  fkt^ 
appeared  sealed;  for  Lusignan  was 
already  in  rear  of  their  army.  A 
battalion  oi  infantry,  and  three  sq^ua- 
drons  of  cavalry  of  the  fifth  division, 
had  alreody  ascended  the  hill,  and 
were  drawn  un  to  cover  the  opening 
of  the  road  and  the  formation  of  their 
ocMnrades;  one  half-hour  more  and 
10,000  additional  men  would  strike 
in  against  the  foe.  But  Fortune  for- 
bade ;  she  had  often  baffled  the  ef- 
forts of  the  brave,  and  was  now  to 
Bhew  that  it  was  easier  still  to  mar 
the  combinations  of  the  wise. 

Napdieon  seeing  Visits  brigade  re- 
tire in  flpreat  confusion  from  before 
the  assauants,  sent  General  Lasalles 
with  200  horsemen  to  take  up  and 
cover  the  retreat  of  the  ftigitives. 
The  unexpected  appearance  of  this 
body  of  cavalry  surprised  the  Aus- 
trian skirmishers,  who  were  hurrying 
sfter  the  French  in  disordered  and 
connected  bands.    Some  baited, 
wnne  retired ;  the  causeless  panic  aug- 
mented, then  spread  like  wild-fire 
from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
till,  without  being  attacked,  or  even 
threatened,  the  wnole  swarm  rushed 
hack  upon  the  columns  of  the  third 
<uid  fiMirth  divisions,  who  were  still 
advancing  in  good  order.  Mad- 
ness ruled  the  hour ;  and  these  troops 
seeiof^  French  cavalry  in  their  front, 
the  mfkntry  of  Massena's  division 
that  still  held  the  ground  near  Trom- 
halero  far  in  the  rear     their  right 
wk,  thought  themselves  turned  and 
doomed  to  destruction,  and  instantly 
J^ned  the  wild  and  diaepraceful  flight 
No  stop,  no  stay ;  vain  were  the  ef- 
forts of  their  officers,  vain  the  ezer- 
tkms  and  d^pair  of  thdr  time-ho- 
Aoored  commander,  nothing  could 
<"^rest  the  career  of  this  insane  mul- 
titude. The  troops  of  the  fifth  divi- 
^  that  had  ascended  the  hill  were 
hurled  down  again  by  their  own 
<^trymen,  the  Matured  redoubts 
^ere  fonaken,  the  post  of  St.  Mark 
^^)«Qd<»]ed,  and  it  was  only  in  the 


▼alley  of  Caprine,  and  behind  the 
Tasso  rivulet,  that  the  fugitives  were 
halted  and  reformed.  Toe  French, 
unprepared  for  such  a  turn  <tf  for- 
tune, pursued  feebly  and  briefly; 
and  having  regained  their  former 
ground  halted,  and  allowed  the  Aus- 
trians  to  eoUeet  their  battalicms  be- 
hind the  streamlet. 

It  was  while  thus  engaged  that 
Alvinzy  had  the  deep  mortification 
to  hear  the  signals,  which  told  that 
Lusignan's  corps  had  completed  its 
march,  and  earned  the  hills  exactly 
in  rear  of  the  French  armv.  A  brief 
space  sooner  and  these  glad  sounds 
would  have  announced  the  certainty 
of  a  splendid  victory,  and  now  they 
boded  only  additional  disaster. 

The  second  Austrian  division  per- 
ceiving the  flight  of  their  country- 
men, desisted  from  the  attack  on 
Massena,  and  retired  into  the  vidley  i 
and  Napoleon  finding  his  fhmt 
dear  of  foes,  turned  his  attention 
towards  Lusignan's  corps,  which  was 
now  completely  cut  off.  Fifteen 
pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  to 
bear  upon  these  troops,  who,  asscdled 
also  by  cavalry  and  infantiy,  natu- 
rally fought  to  great  disadvantiu;e. 
As  the  count  expected,  however,  that 
the  attack  on  Kivoli  would  be  re- 
newed next  day,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  hold  his  ground  tifl  Alvinsy 
should  return  to  the  onset ;  and 
tried,  therefore,  to  find  some  strong 
position  in  which  he  could  maintain 
himself.  But  modem  infhntry  can 
hold  no  position  against  the  combined 
power  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  in- 
mntry;  and  the  count  was  driven 
successively  from  one  post  to  another. 
He  then  determined  to  retire,  and 
directed  his  march  on  GUirda ;  it  was 
already  in  possession  of  some  French 
troops,  who  had  arrived  in  boats  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  lake.  The 
Austrian  commander  disi4[>pohited 
hore,  turned  to  the  right,  and  again 
ascended  Monte-Bakb,  where  for  the 
fourth  night  he  encamped  upon  the 
snow  with  his  balf-famuhed  soldiers, 
who  had  been  almost  forty-eight 
hours  without  food.  Exhausted  by 
famine  and  fhtigue,  numbers  had 
already  fidlen  to  the  rear.  A  band 
of  these  stragglers  arriving  at  Rocca 
di  Crardo,  finding  it  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  having  no  longer  the 
strength  to  fight  their  wav  through, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  gave  rise 
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to  one  of  the  many  idle  tales  related 
of  these  campaignsi  and  which  de- 
scribes 1200  Austrians  as  surrender* 
ing  to  fifty  Frenchmen.  On  the 
morning  following  this  fonrth  night 
of  cold  and  suffering,  Lusignan  found 
the  remnant  of  his  corps  still  f\irther 
reduced,  whole  swarms  of  soldiers 
having  descended  the  hill  in  search 
of  food  and  shelter.  The  dismal 
march  had  not  continued  Ions  before 
it  was  discovered  that  French  troops 
had  crossed  the  lake,  and  occupied 
the  passes  of  the  mountain:  this 
served  as  a  last  signal  for  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Austrian  corps  to  dbband 
itself;  each  man  took  his  own  direc- 
tion, and  Lusignan,  with  ten  officers, 
was  left  to  escape  as  best  he  might. 
For  two  nights  the  party  lay  con- 
cealed in  a  remote  country-house, 
on  the  third  a  boat  carried  them 
across  the  lake  to  Torbolo ;  and 
when  they  reached  Roveredo  it  was 
found,  that  of  nearly  5000  men  who 
a  few  days  bdbre  had  left  that  place 
in  all  the  pomp  of  war,  only  six  offi- 
cers and  300  privates  had  assembled : 
the  whole  corps  was  thought  to  be 
lost ;  but  in  a  few  days  almost  1800 
again  collected  round  thdr  colours. 

We  mention  these  particulara  as 
contrasts  to  the  extravagancies  of 
Napoleon*s  statements,  and  to  shew, 
also,  how  much  might  have  been 
learned  by  the  catastrophe  of  Lusig- 
nan*s  corps,  had  the  French  genem 
possessed  a  mind  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  lesson  his  foes  had  received. 

Field-marshal  Alvinzy,  ignorant 
of  the  fate  of  his  first  division  and 
anxious  to  ensure  its  safety,  as  well 
as  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  Pn>- 
vera,  which  he  knew  to  be  in  pro- 
gress, determined  again  to  attadc 
Kivoli  on  the  following  morning. 
He  had  more  chances  in  his  favour 
than  he  was  aware  of;  Provera  had 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Adige  du- 
ring the  previous  night;  and  Napo- 
leon havmff  left  orders  with  Joubert 
to  attack  toe  AiMtruin<« 


peal  was  vain;  the  aetioncorameoeed 
with  the  earliest  dawn,  and  it  was 
evident  trota  the  first  that  the  sol- 
diers fought  without  nerve  or  resola- 
tion.  ^vinzy  exposed  himself  in 
the  most  generous  manner;  it  was 
the  old  man's  last  field,  and  be 
strove  nobly  and  ^lantly  to  awaken 
the  depressed  spirit  of  the  troops, 
and  to  give  them  a  bold  forward  im- 
pulse. But  his  efforts  were  fruitless ; 
Dands  of  soldiers  broke  from  the 
ranks  in  all  directions ;  and,  instead 
of  carrying  the  French  position,  the 
Austrians  were  soon  driven  back  to 
the  very  foot  of  Monte-Baldo.  Here 
it  become  apparent  that  hostile  par- 
ties were  already  turning  their  fluik ; 
this  served  as  the  signal  for  a  gene- 
ral rush  towards  the  paths  en  the 
mountain :  each  hurried  on  to  secure 
lus  own  safety— a  complete  rout  was 
the  consequence ;  and  as  the  French 
followed  the  chase  more  vigoroudy 
than  they  had  done  the  day  before, 
a  vast  number  of  prisoners  fell  into 
their  hands. 

The  left  winf  of  the  vanquished 
army  escaped  with  little  loss,  thoi^ 
not  with  much  honour.  The  fifth 
division  was  preparing  to  ascend  the 
road  above  Osteria,  and  again  to  as- 
sail the  redoubt  captured  and  aban- 
doned the  day  before;  but  the  front 
attack  having  failed,  they  were  or- 
dered to  fall  back,  and  retired  at  first 
in  good  order,  till  some  fu^va 
from  the  other  corps  found  their  way 
into  the  yalley  of  Adige,  and  com- 
municated their  panic  to  their  coun- 
trymen. The  soldiers  of  the  leading 
regiments  then  began  to  fire  without 
object;  those  in  the  rear  followed 
the  example;  order  was  soon  lost; 
infantry,  cavalry,  and  artillery,  all 
mixed  t(^ther,  hurried  along  in 
wild  confusion  towards  the  bridge  of 
Belano;  absolute  exhaustion  done 
brin^in^  the  terrified  bands  to  the 
conviction  that  they  were  flyii^ 
fVom  the  mere  phantoms  of  their 
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ihU  Napoleon  wis  destmed  hie 
to  effect  some  great  ehaittes  m  the 
worid,  and  the  mere  dmosion  of 
such  an  idea  among  the  vulgar  tended 
in  aome  measure  to  forward  its  realis* 
ation. 

As  the  French  had  probably  lost 
few  men  on  this  occasion,  compared 
to  what  they  had  done  on  others, 
the  glory  was  of  course  so  much  the 
gitater,  and  was  ascribed  to  the  mas- 
terly skill  supposed  to  have  been  dis- 
played  by  the  general  in  the  c^uct 
of  the  battle.  The  historians  who 
tell  UM  of  this  science  and  ability  are, 
as  usual,  totally  deficient  in  their 
proofs  of  the  existence  of  these  bril- 
liant attributes ;  for  on  examination 
we  find  nothing  but  the  utmost  gal- 
lantry on  the  pari  of  the  troops,  and 
the  readiness  of  all  hands  to  fi^ht 
bravely  and  to  stop  at  no  exertion 
capable  of  ensuring  success ;  and 
these  mighty  elements  of  military 
strength  are  already  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  victory 
achieved.  On  the  other  hand  it  may 
be  a  question  whether  there  was 
not  a  great  want  of  skill  displayed  in 
so  placing  an  army,  that  it  was  within 
half  an  hour  of  absolute  destruction, 
— a  catastrophe  from  which  nothine 
ooold  have  saved  the  French,  had 
the  enemy  persevered  with  ordinary 
conduct  much  longer. 

The  Austrians  ascribe  thdr  de- 
feat to  the  imperfect  state  of  organ- 
isation in  which  thdr  army  was 
when  hurried  hastily  into  action,  as 
well  as  to  the  sufferings  and  priva- 
tion the  men  had  underaone  in  cross- 
ing Monte -Baldo.  These  circum- 
stances may,  no  doubt,  have  produced 
their  effect;  but  stress  should  belaid 
on  the  erroneous  ideas  the  Austrians 
of  that  period  entertained  in  regard 
to  organisadon.  Their  soldiers,  al- 
ready depressed  by  so  many  defeats, 
had  nothing  to  fight  for ;  the  French, 
on  the  contrary,  nad  acquired  skill, 
confidence,  and  alacrity  by  success. 
The  Republican  army,  drawn  by  con- 
scription, contained  in  its  ranks  thon- 
WDOB  of  the  best  men  that  France 
could  furnish ;  and  many  of  these 
still  believed  that  they  fought  for 
freedom  and  national  independence, 
while  the  worthless— and  all  armies 
contain  such  characters — knew  from 
experience  that  they  were  fighting 
for  spoil  and  plunder.  Alvinzy*s 
dispodtiooa  sem  alto  to  have  been 
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fkulty  in  the  extreme.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  divisions,  consisting  of  10,000 
men,  could  only  come  into  actkm 
after  the  battle  should  have  been 
half  gained,  but  could  not  help  to 
achieve  this  success;  and  as  chance 
happened,  never  took  any  share  in 
the  combat.  The  next  error  was  the 
great  circuitous  round  made  by  the 
first  division,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  French  in  reverse,  hy 
which  45Q0  men  were  prevented 
from  joining  the  onset ;  though,  as 
the  case  stood,  a  mere  flank  move- 
ment striking  in  with  the  front  at- 
tack of  the  other  divisions  would 
here  have  answered  just  as  well.  Al- 
vinzy  might  easily  have  made  his 
first  attack  with  24,000  men,  in  which 
case  he  would  have  been  superior  to 
the  French,  and  would  probably  have 
gained  the  battle :  as  it  was,  he  only 
brought  14,000,  exactly  half  hu 
army,  into  action ;  and  had  not  only 
to  contend  against  superior  numbers, 
but  also  against  cavalry  and  artillery, 
of  which  he  was  totally  deficient. 
His  overthrow  need  not  surprise  us ; 
the  wonder  only  is,  that  he  was  not 
overthrown  at  a  much  earlier  period 
of  the  combat. 

The  14th  of  January  proved  fatal 
to  Austria  on  more  pomts  than  one ; 
for  Marshal  Frovera  having  lingered 
during  six  days  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Adige,  forced  the  passage  of  the 
river  at  Anghieri,  between  Verona 
and  Legnano,  on  that  uiih^[ipy  day, 
and  commenced  his  inarch  towards 
Mantua  at  the  very  time  when  the 
real  fate  of  the  fortress  was  about  to 
be  dedded  in  the  fields  of  Rivdi. 
Bravely  and  abl^  as  the  passage  of 
the  river  was  effected  in  the  face  of 
an  oppodnff  enemy,  evil  fortune  at 
least  attended  every  other  step  of 
the  enterprise.  One  reamiard  re- 
mained on  the  left  bank  ofthe  river, 
certain  to  be  separated  firom  the 
main  corps;  another,  composed  of 
1500  men,  was  cut  off  near  Anghieri, 
and  forced  to  surrender.  Provera, 
with  about  6000  men,  arrived  oppo- 
dte  Mantua  on  the  evening  or  the 
15th,  and  immediately  proceeded  to 
attack  the  suburb  of  St  George,  d- 
tuated  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
causeways  leading  across  the  lake. 
The  post  having  been  for  six  mcmths 
in  possession  of  the  French,  was 
stronffly  fortified,  and  eadly  resisted. 
Miun£«l  Wormier  though  apprised 
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thai  o^mttons  were  ia  prog^  for 
hii  relief  made  no  enort  to  aid 
hta  coiintryineii,  fano^g,  strangely 
enough,  thai  the  finng  round  St 
George  wai  some  feint  attempted  by 
the  enemy.  When  at  last  a  c(»nmu- 
nication  took  place  between  him  and 
Provera,  the  evening  was  far  ad* 
vanced,  and  it  was  determined  to  de- 
fer the  joint  attack  on  the  French 
posts  XmX  intervened  between  the 
citadel  and  the  relieving  corps  till 
next  morning;  and  delay  brought 
not  only  dsmger  but  ruin  also. 
Wurmser  made  a  sall^  from  the  cita« 
delt  though  only  with  3000  men, 
while  Provera  advanced  from  the 
other  side  with  his  whole  corps ;  but 
the  situation  of  affairs  had  greatly 
changed  during  the  ni^ht;  for  Na<* 

Sdeon  had  arrived  with  Massena's 
vision  from  Eivoli,  and  Augereau 
with  his  troops  had  come  up  from 
Le«iano.  Wurmser  was  soon  driven 
back  into  the  fortress,  and  Provera, 
surrounded  on  all  sidies  by  superior 
numbers,  was,  after  a  sharp  combat, 
obliged  to  surrender,  with  about  5000 
men  that  still  remained  with  him: 
a  few  hundreds  only  had  been  able 
to  join  Wurmser  and  reach  the  cita^ 
deL  Five  companies  of  Vienna  vo- 
lunteers, for  whom,  it  is  said,  the 
empress  had  emiHroidered  a  standard 
witn  her  own  hands,  accompanied 
this  oorps,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
idong  with  the  rest.  The  French 
statements  auffinented  this  weak  band 
to  three  battalions. 

This  was  the  last  effort  made  for 
the  relief  of  Mantua,  and  the  last 
scene  of  the  drama  was  surely  as  un- 
fortunately conducted  as  any  of  those 
by  which  it  had  been  preceded, 
whether  any  good  could  have  re* 
salted  from  Provera^s  junction  with 
Wurmser  at  so  late  a  period,  may, 
perhaps,  be  questicmed;  but  that  it 
might  bttve  been  e£Sected  can  hardly 
be  doubted.  When  Provera  arrived 
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reau  was  oertafai  to  arrive  in  pQiMH 

of  Provera.  But  if  we  cannot — for 
want  oi  knowledge,  perhaps — say 
much  in  favour  of  tne  Austrian  oom- 
manders,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
speak  of  the  French  troops  in  terms 
of  sufficient  praise.  Maasena's  ^vi- 
sion arrived  at  Kivoli  after  a  long 
night's  march  from  Verona,  fought 
there  during  the  day,  and  without 
taking  any  rest,  agam  set  forward 
in  the  evening  on  a  march  of  twenty 
miles,  which  was  performed  by  the 
morning  of  the  16th.  K  we  mily 
calculate  by  miles  and  hours,  there 
was  time  enough  for  this,  no  doubt, 
but  it  was  noble  soldiership  never- 
theless. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Austrian 
armies  between  the  6th  of  Januaiy, 
when  they  commenced  their  open- 
tions,  down  to  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  amounted  to  20,000  men  in 
killed,  wounded,  missing,  or  taken 
by  the  enemy :  only  twenty  guns, 
— the  artillery  of  Provera's  corps, 
foil  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  tne 
main  army  having  broiuht  none 
with  them  over  Monte-B^o. 

The  unhappy  Marshal  Wurmaer 
was  soon  made  aware  that  the  bat* 
tie  of  Bivoli  had  dedded  the  fate  of 
Mantua,  but  he  promised,  neverthe- 
less, to  delay  the  surrender,  m  order 
to  facilitate  the  retreat  of  the  army. 
On  the  29th  of  Januaiy,  all  power  of 
further  resistance  having  vanished, 
Count  Klenau  was  sent,  under  some 
secondaiy  pretence,  with  a  flag  <d 
truce  to  General  Serrurier,  who  oom- 
manded  the  blockading  corps.  He 
was  not  to  speak  about  a  ca{ritula- 
tion  unless  the  French  genml  en- 
tered of  his  own  accord  on  the  suh- 
jeet  Serrurier  did  so;  and  the 
conversation  led  to  an  immediate  oor- 
respondence  with  Wurmser,  which 
ended  in  terms  bebg  agreed  upon 
on  the  2d  of  Februuy.  The  story 
related  bv  Kanoleon  of  hm  liAvinir 
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BtAogoA  to  Genml  Serrurier,  wj» 
iiig,  ^  If  Wurmser  does  not  surren- 
der  by  the  3d  instant^  I  shall  retract 
the  terms  offered  to  him,  and  insist 
on  his  being  a  prisoner  of  war  along 
with  his  whole  garrison."*  How 
highly  this  pretended  act  of  gene- 
rosity towaros  a  yanquidied  enemy 
has  neen  lauded  it  is  needless  to  say, 
sinee  the  world  have  so  of^en  heard 
of  it  both  in  prose  and  verse.  We 
now  see  at  least  what  it  is  worth. 

By  the  terms  of  capitulation 
Wurmser  was  to  withdraw  from  the 
fortress,  and  to  take  with  him  an 
eaei»t  of  200  cavalry  and  500  in- 
ikatry,  together  with  six  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  rest  of  the  garrison 
were  to  march  out  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war ;  but  were  to  lay  down 
tbdr  arms  on  the  glads,  and  to  be 
considered  as  prisoners  till  duly  ex- 
changed. From  the  first  investment 
the  fortress  had  resisted  nearly  eight 
monthfi,  during  which  time  the  de- 
fenders lost  16,000  men  by  sickness 
and  the  sword :  12,000,  including  in- 
valids, convalescents,  and  followers 
of  the  vtmy^  marched  out,  and  3000 
reraained  in  the  hospitals.  500 
pieees  of  artillery  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bepublieans ;  but  of  these  179 
were  guns  whidi  they  had  themselyes 
left  in  their  batteries,  when  forced 
to  raise  the  siege,  as  formerly  related. 

It  is  said  that  the  French  inter- 
cepted an  order  sent  to  Wurmser, 
directing  him,  in  case  the  last  relief 
failed,  to  destroy  the  fortification  of 
Mantua,  and  to  force  his  way  across 
the  Po,  and  join  the  papal  troops 
then  assembling.  If  such  were  tne 
intentions  of  the  court  of  Vienna,  it 
is  curious,  considering  how  oflen 
messengers  entered  the  fortress,  that 
no  duplicate  order  ever  reached  the 
field-marshal. 

It  is  due  to  history  to  repeat  here 
what  the  well-known  Colonel  Mas* 
senboch  relates  in  his  memoirs,  ^^That 
Manhal  Wurmser,  though  once  a 
brilliant  conmiander  of  hussars,  was 
already  looked  upon  by  the  officers 
of  his  stafi^  as  mentally  deaf  and 
blind  during  the  previous  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine.**  but  it  must  still  be 
confessed  that  fortune  dealt  harshly 
with  the  gallant  old  soldier  in  the 
last  trying  scenes  of  an  honourable 
career.  Count  Thnget,  the  Austrian 


prime  minislor.  FMtth*^  hiss,  never* 
theless,  in  a  flattering  manner  on  his 
arrival  at  Vienna.  **C«sar,*'  said 
the  statesman,  conquered,  and  was 
conquered,  but  was  still  Ctesar.**  It 
was  a  kind  and  generous  speech,  and 
therefore  meritorious ;  but,  alas,  the 
"  world's  fpreat  victor*'  would  not 
have  remamed  a  distant  and  irreso- 
lute spectator  of  combats,  on  which 
the  world's  fate  was  depending. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the 
events  qS  this  campai^»  l^cause  they 
formed  the  veryjpedestal  of  Napo- 
leon's fortune.  Tne  world  in  gene- 
ral look  onl^  to  results,  without 
much  exaroimngthe  causes  by  which 
ih&y  are  produced,  and  naturally 
ascribe  the  rapid  succession  of  sucn 
splendid  triumphs  as  these  we  have 
related  to  the  superior  and  splendid 
genius  of  the  conqueror.  France,  at 
all  times  easily  dfuszled  with  military 
glory,  was  enraptured  by  success  so 
much  more  brilliant  than  any  yet 
achieved  bv  her  repubHcan  arms, 
and  had,  therefore,  little  hesitation 
in  placing  the  laurel^crowned  leader 
in  so  many  battles  fiu:  above  the  ob- 
scure and  unknown  Directors  who 
presided  over  her  destinies  by  favour 
of  a  constitution  for  which  no  one  felt, 
or  ever  had  felt,  the  slightest  regard 
or  affection.  This  single  campaign 
made  Napoleon  the  superior  of  his 
employers,  and  the  imperial  sceptre 
itself  was  little  more  than  the  ga* 
thering  in  of  the  harvest  reaped 
in  the  stem  combats  of  Italy.  But 
great  as  the  ultimate  reward  of 
Siese  actions  i>roved,  and  great  as 
was  the  astimishment  whidi  they 
naturaUy  excited  at  the  time,  we 
doubt  whether  they  will  stand  the 
test  of  much  critical  examination. 
As  formerly  shewn,  the  fidr  chances 
of  battle  were  in  Napoleon's  favour 
from  the  very  first ;  and  thous^  Uie 
many  combats  fought  and  victories 

gained  during  the  eight  months* 
loekade  of  Mantua  raised  his  fkme 
to  a  far  greater  height  than  the  eariy 
reduction  of  the  fortrett  by  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  science  could  have 
done,  impartial  history  is  still  bound 
to  say,  that  the  latter  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding was  the  one  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  pursue.  The  man  of 
real  genius  would  have  reduced 
Mantua  in  Uie  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


*  Correspoodsnce  in^dite,  vol*  ii.  p.  438. 
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would  have  joined  Jourdan  and 
Moreau  long  before  the  disasters 
of  the  German  campaign,  and  would 
probably  have  dictated  the  peace  of 
J^ben  eight  months  sooner,  withont 
the  intervention  of  the  combats  in 
which  so  much  blood  was  spilt  and 
in  which  the  whole  fortunes  of  the 
campaign  were  risked  on  the  cast  of 
everf  die.  The  reckless  soldier, 
trusting  to  the  bravery  of  his  troops 
and  callous  of  their  iate  and  sufferings, 
plaved  a  different  game  —  played  it 
di£ferently  iVom  what  Turenne  or  Eu- 
gene would  have  done ;  but  his  having 
won  it  is  no  proof  of  his  merit :  the 
value  of  victory  must  not  be  measured 
by  success  alone ;  but  rather  by  the 
power  and  conduct  of  the  vanquished 
enemy. 

And  here  we  have  another  heav^ 
reproach  to  bring  against  the  cabi- 
net of  Vienna.  E^ween  the  Ist 
of  August,  when  Marshal  Wurmser 
caused  the  siege  of  Mantua  to  be 
raised,  down  to  the  16th  of  January, 
when  the  capture  of  Provera  decided 
the  fate  of  the  fortress,  the  Austrian 
government  hurried  forward  three 
successive  armies  to  relieve  a  city 
that  was  only  blockaded  and  in  no 
particular  danser.  These  armies 
were  all  hastily  collected,  loosely 
organised,  and  but  little  superior  to 
the  French  even  in  numbers,  and 
were  all  defeated.  Now  the  question 
is,  What  would  have  been  the  con- 
sequence if  the  court  of  Vienna  had 
rationally  calculated  and  employed 
the  time,  which  the  resisting  power 
of  Mantua  placed  at  its  dispcMaf ;  and 
instead  of  hurrying  three  ill-asBorted 
armies  of  40,000  men  into  the  field, 
it  had  nursed  its  resources,  and  when 
danger  pressed,  sent  a  well-organised 
force  of  70,000  or  75,000  efficient 
soldiers  forward  to  the  fiirht  as.  from 
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break  off  all  negotiations  with  France, 
and  to  raise  troops  for  his  protecticm. 
Greneral  Colli,  with  some  Austrian 
officers,  undertook  to  discipline 
army;  but  the  indolent  and  unwar- 
like  character  of  the  people,  the  want 
in  Italian  society  of  a  class  from 
which  efficient  officers  can  alone.be 
formed,  and  the  absence  of  all  the 
qualities  which  give  strength  to  sub- 
ordination,  rendered  the  task  a 
hopeless  one.    His  holiness  never 
assembled  even  20,000  men,  and  the 
battle  of  Rivoli  was  fought  and  lest 
before  the  modern  Bomans  were 
ready  to  strike  a  blow.   It  is  need- 
less to  repeat  the  causes  which  the 
French  assigned  for  the  rupture  of 
the  armistice;  Buonaparte  and  the 
Directory  were  both  nostile  to  the 
pontifical  government,  and  deter- 
mined not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of 
effecting  its  overthrow  or  humilia- 
tion. Both,  indeed,  had  determined 
on  its  destruction,  and  the  causes 
which  obtained  a  short  respite  for 
the  pope  have  never  been  very  clearly 
explained.   On  the  1st  of  February, 
the  Directory,  in  their  letter  to 
Buonaparte,  c«ll  for  the  ^  occupatioa 
of  Rome,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Catholic  religion,*'  which  they  de* 
dare  "  will  ever  be  hostile  to  them 
and  their  government.**    On  the 
very  same  day,  Buomqiarte,  whose 
troops  were  already  in  motion,  writes 
from  Bol^a,  proposing  that  the 
"  city  of  Rome  should  be  given  to 
Spam  in  exchange  for  Parma,  which, 
with  Lombardy,  might  then  be  ceded 
to  Austria,  in  or£r  to  obtain  the 
peace  so  anxiously  desired  b;^  the 
jtarectory."     Even  the  des^cable 
Cacault,  the  French  ambassadcnr  at 
Rome,  had  a  project  for  dividing  the 
territory  of  the  imperial  ci^,  once  the 
canital  of  the  emnire  of  which  Fiance 
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February,  and  entirely  dkpened,  with 
a  Ion  to  the  French  of  only  forty 
men  killed  and  wounded,— a  proof 
howjn8tlyBu(»iaparte  had  estimated 
these  new  adversaries.  The  attempt 
to  defend  Anoona  failed  completeljr ; 
the  Roman  levies  every  where  dis- 
persed <Hi  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
Taders,  and  the  important  fortress 
was  abandoned  without  offering  the 
slightest  resistance.  Loretto  with  its 
shrine  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,*  and  Napoleon  sent  the 
wooden  ima^e  of  the  Virgin  to  Paris, 
unaocompamed  bv  any  treasures, 
which  had  probably  been  removed. 
The  circumstance  that  no  wealth  was 
found  might  have  furnished  him  with 
a  good  opportunity  for  exposing  the 
folly  and  rapacity  of  the  Directory, 
who  had  written  to  him,  at  the  very 
outset  of  the  campaign  in  April,  re- 
commending that  10,000  men  should 
be  '^secreUy*"  marched  from  the 
Riviera  of  Genoa,  where  the  army 
then  was,  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Italy,  a  distance  of  150  miles,  to 
Loretto,  in  order  to  seize  the  Santa 
Casa  and  the  treasures  which  super- 
stition had  amassed  there  during  fif- 
teen centuries,  and  which,  as  the 
Directory  say,  **are  valued  at  ten 
millions  sterlmg.**  The  idea  of  10.000 
men  stealnig  a  march  across  a  whole 
country  to  perform  what  the  Direc- 
tory term  ^  a  brilliant  financial  ope- 
ration,''  could  only  have  originated 
with  men  whose  little  judgment  was 
completely  obscured  by  avarice. 

Kome  was  in  consternation;  the 
wealthy  fled  the  city,  and  the  pope 
himself  was  prepared  to  follow  the 
example,  whoi  Cardinal  Mattei,  who 
had  becai  sent  to  the  Republican 
head-ouarters  with  a  letter  from 
Yha  Vl.  to  Buonaparte  himself,  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  a  truce  for  this 
unhappy  pontiff.  A  peace  was  al- 
ready si^ed  at  Tolentino  on  the 


which  the  pope  ceded  Avignon,  the 
Yenaisson,  Bologna,  Ferrara,  and  the 
Romagna.  He  also  allowed  the 
French  to  retain  possession  of  Ancona 
till  the  settlement  of  a  general  peace, 
agreed  to  pay  15,000,000  livres  more 
than  the  previous  armistice  had  im- 
posed upon  him,  and  confirmed  the 
promised  surrender  of  the  stipulated 
works  of  art. 

Immediately  after  the  signature  of 
the  treaty.  Napoleon  wrote  a  very 
courteous,  and  what,  from  a  Catholic, 
might  be  termed  a  very  delightful 
letter  to  the  pontiff,  in  which  he 
congratulates  himself  on  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  alwut  a 
peace  between  his  holiness  and  the 
French  Republic,  which  he  is  sure, 
he  says,  will  always  prove  a  firtn 
friend  of  Rome.**  Ills  real  motives, 
however,  for  altering  his  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  states  of  the  Church 
are  not  mentioned;  nor  is  it  likely 
that  he  ever  had  any  very  distinct  or 
well-defined  views  on  the  subject. 
To  the  Directory,  which  was  gr^y 
displeased  with  the  peace  of  Tolentino, 
he  gives  very  fair  grounds  for  sparing 
the  pontifical  government ;  but  these 
ffrounds  had  been  as  clear  when  he 
determined  on  its  destruction  three 
weeks  before  as  they  were  then,  and 
as  they  had  been  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  campaign. 

Projectfollowed  project  in  shadowy 
and  undefined  succession  through  his 
mind.  At  one  time,  Spain  is  to 
furnish  an  auxiliary  corps  of  10,000 
men,  and  receive  Rome  and  Civita 
Yecchia  in  return;  Sardinia  is  to  give 
an  equal  number  of  troops,  also  for 
an  accession  of  territory ;  in  which 
case  it  is  expected  that  Venice,  already 
half  at  war  with  France,  will  assist 
the  hostile  Republic  by  the  aid  of 
her  10,000  Slavonian  soldiers.  At 
another  time  it  is  proposed  to  with- 
hold the  territorial  grants  by  which 
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was  to  be  purchased,  and  to  obtam 
the  troops  for  a  mere  guarantee  by 
France  of  the  stability  of  their  go- 
vernments,—a  guarantee  that  Buo- 
naparte himself  dedared  to  be  totally 
useless,  ^  as  these  monarchies  cannot 
long  continue  to  exist  as  neighbours 
ana  allies  of  the  great  Republic.*' 
To  say  nothing  o{  tne  want  of  prin- 
ciple evinced  in  most  of  these  projects, 
we  may  safely  assert  that  the  deep 
pditieal  and  military  sagacity  of 
which  they  are  generidly  supposed  to 
bear  proof,  can  be  as  little  discovered 
in  the  reasons  assigned  for  discarding 
one  set  as  for  proposing  the  other. 

A  number  of  the  French  dergy, 
who  had  reflised  to  take  the  revo- 
lutionary oath,  and  been  obliaped  to 
leave  France,  had  found  shelter  at 
Rome.  These  unhappy  fVigiUves 
were,  firom  the  &te  whicn  had  befdlen 
so  many  of  thdr  dass,  in  great  dread 
on  the  advance  of  the  Republican 
army;  and  it  has  really  been  brought 
forward,  as  a  proof  of  Buonaparte*s 
^reat  generosity,  that  he  refrained 
from  oppressing  or  destroying  them. 
It  shews  to  what  an  extent  the 
habitual  adulation  of  this  man  has 
been  carried,  when  he,  who  was  a 
gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career, 
when  servinjf  in  the  artillery,  had 
associated  with  gentlemen,  was  ac- 
tually lauded  for  not  daiming  and 
butcheringsomepoorem^rantpriests, 
subsisting  on  the  charity  of  a  foreign 
land!  llie  unhappy  writers  who 
praise  such  forbearance,  seem  not  to 
know  that  a  man  may  be  far  above 
Jean  Ck)upe-tete,  Collot  d'Herbois,  or 
Carrere  of  Nantes,  without,  therefore, 
possessii^  one  particle  of  real  gene- 
rosity. It  shews  clearly,  however, 
say  biographers,  that  N^eon  had 
ceased  to  be  a  Jacobin  of  the  Ro- 
bespierre school ;  but  the  fact  is,  that 
he  never  had  fixed  prindples  of  any 
kind :  he  was,  from  first  to  last,  a 
selfidi  and  ambitious  man.  lie  began 
asa  Jacobin,  because  it  was  the  best 
and  most  Ukely  road  by  which  mean 


men  could  then  ascend  to  power ;  and 
the  very  causes  which  made  him  a 
Jacobin  when  out  of  power,  made 
him  a  despot  when  he  obtained  it. 

We  cannot  conclude  the  history  of 
a  campaign  which  produced  sadi  vast 
influence  on  the  destinies  of  £an^ 
without  specifying  the  aid  whidi 
England  lent  lUer  sole  remaining  ally 
in  a  contest  fought  almost  rar  life 
and  death.  England  had  been  three 
years  at  war  with  France,  and  had 
already  acquired  the  most  perfect 
mastery  of  the  sea,  so  that  her  hands 
were  free,  she  could  direct  her  blows 
to  any  quarter ;  but,  though  it  was 
perfectly  evident  that  the  battle  for 
continental  supremacy  was  fighting 
in  the  pluns  of  Italy,  Britain  sent 
only  three  battalions  of  Ilesse- 
Darmstadt  troops,  which  happened 
to  be  in  her  pay,  to  asdst  her  sole 
remaining  continental  ally!  These 
troops,  however,  were  so  wdl  pro- 
tected by  diplomatic  arrangements, 
that  they  could  neither  aid  the  pope, 
who  asked  for  them  to  defend  An- 
cona,  nor  could  they  fight  for  Austria, 
to  whose  succour  it  was  believed  that 
they  were  sent!  They  remdned 
idle  at  Trieste,  drawing  £nglish  pay 
and  doing  nothing. 

Corresponding  with  this  direct  as- 
sistance, two  diverdons  in  favour  of 
Austria  must  also  be  mentioned. 

In  September,  when  Buonaparte 
was  ^gaged  with  Wurmser  on  the 
Brenta,  the  English  landed  600  men 
in  the  Tuscan  Maremma  near  Cast%^ 
Hone.  This  feeble  detachment  na- 
turally embarked  again  on  the  first 
approach  of  a  French  column.  In 
November,  during  the  operatioDs 
round  Arcole,  the  English  again 
landed  in  Piombino,  and  this  time  to 
the  number  of  IfiOO  men.  Haviiu|; 
failed  to  capture  the  small  Fn^KS 
garrison  of  Gastiglione  ddla  Pesc^ 
these  forces  also  returned  to  their 
ships.  It  was  by  such  fiijdtkss 
and  unworthy  enterprises  that  the 
military  fame  and  renown  of  England 
was  so  seriously  injured. 
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brief  spoee  of  ten  months  be  had 
trtTened  Italy  in  kagieatett  breadth, 
firom  the  Riviera  of  Genoa  to  the 
lagnnei  of  Yeniee;  armies  had  been 
seaUered  at  h»  mroach ;  fortresses 
of  mighty  strength  had  fallen  before 
him;  the  princes  of  the  land  had 
purchased  his  protection ;  and  Borne 
itself,  which  had  so  often  trampled  on 
ihe  power  of  kings  and  empires,  had 
been  humbled  to  the  dnst  by  the 
youthful  oonqnerw  of  Rivdi.  To 
render  his  eweer  more  daizling  still, 
Fortune  willed  that  his  rania  and 
extaordinary  rise  should  form  an 
important  era  in  the  history  of  the 
yeiy  land  to  which  he  owed  his 
origin.  The  tempest  of  invasion 
br&e  the  lethargic  spell  which  had 
BO  long  rested  on  the  reninsola ;  the 
Ansonian  nations  were  aroused,  not 
only  by  the  thunder  of  French  artil* 
lery,  which  sounded  fbst  and  far  over 
the  fields  of  Lombardy,  but  by  the 
new  doctrines  which  preceded  the 
invaders^  which  resounded  faster  still 
and  ftrther,  and  reverberated  iVom 
the  foot  of  the  Alps  to  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  while  the  Republiom 
cannon  were  yet  fbrdng  their  painful 
way  fXTOw  the  plains  (M  the  Milanese. 
Hope  and  fear  divided  the  country, 
and  this  division  natuially  heiffhtened 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  con* 
queror,  to  whom  both  parties  were 
obliged  to  look  up, — the  one  for 
protection,  the  other  fmr  preferment. 

Napoleon  had  not  only  vanquished 
the  enemies  against  whom  he  was  sent 
to  contend,  but  he  had  subdued  the 
Directory  also,  uid  now  stood,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  on  hn  pedestal  of  ikme, 
wielding  the  armies  of  France  and  all 
the  resources  of  the  provinces  he  had 
so  lately  subdued.  It  was  with  these 
great  advantages,  added  to  those 
which  he  derived  from  the  revo- 
lutionary impulse  which  uiged  on 
the  Republican  forces,  that  he  now 
Xirepared  to  attack  the  emj^eror  In 
the  very  centre  of  his  dominioiffi. 

Austria,  ccmnj^osed  of  distant  and 
disjmnted  provmees,  inhabited  by 
nati<Mis  differing  in  manners,  habits, 
language,  and  having  no  other 
boikto  of  union  beyoim  what  they 
derived  from  living  under  the  same 
sceptre,  could  never  be  looked  upon 
as  equal  in  power  to  France,  which 
was  a  compact  country,  greatly  its 
supenor  in  wealth  and  population. 
A  f(mr  yean'  disastrous  struggle  had 


separated  valuable  projriness  from 
the  monarchy,  and  impaired  the  ordi* 
nary  resources  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, which,  being  completely  arbi- 
trary, could  only  retain  its  hold  on 
the  suroort  ana  affiMtions  of  the 
people  by  strictly  respeotinff  the  pear- 
sons,  privileges,  and  possesnow  of  its 
subjects;  it  was  proeluded  by  its 
very  nature  from  resorting  to  those 
deeds  of  ^rranny  whidi  md  placed 
the  wealth  and  the  lives  of  a  whole 
peoj^e  at  the  absolute  dimosal  of  the 
republican  government  of  Paris.  The 
Austrian  armies  had  also  sufiered 
great  losses  during  the  long  contest 
The  best  of  the  old  soldiers  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and  the  new  levies 
required  a  k)ng  period  of  training 
before  they  could  become  efficient 
under  the  Austrian  system  of  drill; 
and  these  young  scMiers  now  broa^it, 
unfortunately,  no  hopes  of  victory 
along  with  them  to  tne  field,— they 
brot^^  only  a  knowledoe  of  the 
disasters  which  had  be&Uen  their 
comrades  and  jM^decessors ;  and,  un- 
der such  circumstances,  a  contest 
between  Austria  and  France  was  no 
longer  an  equal  one. 

Reinforcements  to  the  amount  of 
between  20,000  and  30,000  men  had 
joined  the  French  by  the  exid  of 
February,  and  augmented  their  army 
in  Italy  to  about  80,000  men,  <^ 
whom,  after  deducting  garrisons  and 
detachments,  63,000  remained  effect- 
ive for  the  field.  With  this  imposing 
force.  Napoleon  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  open  the  campaign  before  the 
Austriaos  could  recover  the  losses 
they  had  sustained,  oi|;anise  their 
troops,  and  receive  the  reinforcements 
on  the  march  to  join  them  from  their 
victorious  army  of  the  Rhine.  The 
Directory,  also,  in  their  letter  of  the 
12th  of  February,  command,  or  ex- 
press, at  least,  a  hope,  that  a  forward 
movement  will  immediately  be  made, 
and  promise  the  co-operation  of  the 
armies  of  the  ^ine,  and  of  the 
Sombre  and  Moselle,  under  the  com- 
mand (^Generals  Hoche  and  Moreau ; 
yet  these  armies  did  not  take  the 
field  for  more  than  a  month  after 
Napokon,— a  proof  how  incapable 
Camot  was  of  combinmg  even  the 
simplest  military  operations. 

Marshal  Alvinzy  having,  on  ac- 
count of  his  advanced  age,  solicited 
and  obtained  permission  to  resign  the 
command  <rf  ths  aony  of  Italy,  was 
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Booeeeded  by  the  Archduke  Charles, 
brother  to  tne  emperor.  This  prince, 
nrho  was  then  in  the  twenty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  had  fought  with 
r^ntation  in  subordinate  commands 
during  the  early  years  of  the  war ; 
he  was  distinguished  by  the  most 
brilliant  personal  valour,  and  had 
just  closed  his  first  campaign,  as 
general-in-chief,  by  defeating  and 
driving  Jourdan  and  Moreau  out  of 
Germany.  The  youth,  rank,  bravery, 
and  success  of  this  prince  disposed 
the  troops  to  place  the  greatest  con- 
fidence in  him ;  and  had  he  combined 
popular  qualities  and  a  just  insight 
into  character  with  the  talents  and 
acquirements  which  he  certainly  pos- 
sessed, he  might  very  possiblv  have 
acted  a  splendid  part  in  the  history 
of  his  time.  But  along  with  abilities, 
there  was  evidently  some  want  of 
decision,  or  power  of  acting,  as  well 
as  an  absence  of  the  manners  which 
gain  the  soldier's  hard^  heart,  and  ren- 
der the  masses  high-spirited,  bold,  and 
daring,  by  the  enthusiastic  confidence 
they  so  readily  place  in  the  skill, 
star,  and  merit  of  a  favourite  leader. 

There  was  little  hope  that  the  tad^ 
which  the  archduke  was  now  called 
upon  to  perform  could  add  much  to 
his  previous  reputation.  The  army 
he  was  appointed  to  command  was 
feeble  in  numbers,  disorganised  in 
discipline,  and  composed  principally 
of  the  remnants  of  those  bonds  which 
had  sustained  so  many  defeats  during 
the  previous  campaign,  and  were 
discouraged  by  their  constant  disas- 
ters. True  it  is  that  some  divisions 
from  the  army  of  the  Rhine  were  on 
the  march  to  join  them,  but  the 
French  had  it  in  their  power  to  com- 
mence operations — as,  indeed,  they 
did  —  before  these  reinforcements 
could  reach  their  destination.  Thus 
the  troops  which  the  archduke  had 
actually  in  hand  at  the  opening  of 
the  campaiim  did  not  exceed  41.000 


France  and  Vemce  had  at  this  time 
attained  a  height  that  threatened  an 
open  rupture  between  the  two  re- 
publics, and  was,  therefore,  of  some 
advanta^  to  Austria.  The  Signoria 
saw  plainly  what  its  fate  wovdd  be 
should  the  French  prove  victorious!, 
but  though  they  had  12,000  or  15,000 
Slavonian  troops  ready  at  hand,  and 
mostly  assembled  in  the  capital,  they 
never  ventured  to  use  them  tUl  the 
moment  for  acting  was  past.  On  the 
Terra  Firma,  the  citizens  of  Brescia 
and  Bergamo  had  openly  renounced 
the  autnority  of  St.  Mark,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  France;  the 
coimtry  people,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  new  Re- 
publicans. Oppressed  by  requisi- 
tions, plunderea  and  insulted  by  the 
troops,  the  peasants  had  shun  strag- 
gling and  marauding  French  soldiers ; 
Ule  comrades  of  tne  sufferers  had 
retaliated,  and  an  open  revolt  was 
more  than  once  expected.  Greneial 
Battaglia,  the  Venetian  profMatort^ 
remonstrated  against  the  open  vio- 
lence practised  on  the  subjects  of 
Venice;  Buonaparte  replied  by  ac^ 
cusing  the  government  of  partiality 
for  Austria,  and  went  so  lar  as  to 
employ  General  Andrieux  to  insti- 
gate tne  people  to  rise  against  the 
senate.  The  Directory,  howev^, 
desired  him  to  pause,  and  not  to 

drive  the  Venetians  to  extremity, 
till  the  opportunity  should  have  ar- 
rived for  carrying  into  effect  the 
future  projects  entertained  against 
that  state.**  Both  parties  were  watch- 
ing their  time,  but  the  craven  watches 
in  vain,  for  he  is  struck  down  long 
before  his  time  to  strike  arrives. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  the  Frendi 
broke  up  from  their  cantonments. 
Napoleon,  with  43,000  men,  advanced 
towards  the  Tagliamento ;  and  Jou- 
bert,  with  19,000  more,  towards  the 
passes  of  the  Tyrol.  The  armies 
enooimtered  on  the  16th.    As  Aias- 
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frowned.  The  Tagliamemto  is  so 
peHeedj  fbrdable  near  Valvassone, 
that  troops  can  almost  pass  it  in  order 
of  battle ;  the  country  is  level  and 
nnineloaed,  and  offers  no  protection 
to  the  defenders  beyond  what  is  af- 
forded by  some  hamlets  situated 
along  the  borders  of  the  stream.  In 
these  the  Austrians  had  posted  their 
infimtry ;  the  cavalry  was  drawn  in 
the  rear,  prepared  to  break  through 
the  intervals  as  opportunity  should 
oflfer.   This  was,  probably,  Uie  ablest 


disposition  thai  eould  be  made  with 
modem  troops,  and  the  Austrians 
maintained  their  ground  till  nisht- 
fall.  The  archduke  then  filling 
that  the  continuation  of  the  contest 
offered  no  hopes  of  permanent  suc- 
cess, retired  from  the  field,  having 
lost  500  men  and  six  guns  in  the 
action.  It  shews  how  little  Napoleon 
had  effected  against  an  inferbr  enemy 
when  the  vanquished  party  was  thus 
allowed  to  break  off  a  battle  at 
pleos\ire. 


KLAGCNFURTH 


XCIBACII 


Two  high-roads  lead  from  Yal- 
vaasone  to  KlagenfUrth,  on  the 
Vienna  road,  where  the  divisions 
arriving  from  the  Austrian  army  of 
the  Rhrae  were  to  join  the  troops  of 
the  archduke.  The  first  and  shortest 
of  these  roads  follows  the  course 
of  the  Tagliamento,  and  proceeds 
through  the  pass  of  Tarvis  to  Yil- 
ladi ;  the  second  and  longest  goes  by 
Gontz  and  Laybach.  By  his  position 
at  Valvassone,  the  archduke  nad  re- 
linauisbed  the  first  and  most  direct 
hign-road,  which  was  only  occupied 
by  a  small  corps  under  General 
Otakay,  but  retained  an  intermediate 
thongn  rather  longer  cross-road  by 
Udine  and  Caporetto  to  Tarvis ;  and 
b^  this  road  he  now  directed  the 
neht  wing  of  his  retiring  army  to 
fall  back  on  KlagenfUrth.  This,  as 
we  shall  see,  was  a  precarious  move- 
ment ;  but  the  archduke  had  become 
alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the  divisions 
arriving  from  the  Rhine. 

Maswna's  division  had  made  a 
« useless  and  evidently  false  movement 
up  the  valley  of  the  Piava,  as  far  as 
Castell  Longara  and  Piava  di  Cadore, 
and,  having  taken  200  or  iSOO  prison- 
YOL.  xzxm.  no,  cxcyi. 


m,  arrived  on  the  Tagliamento  the 
day  after  the  action  of  which  we  have 
spoken.  Historians,  unable  to  find 
any  object  for  this  singular  nmrch, 
have,  as  usual,  praised  it,  as  resulting 
from  a  splendid  conception  of  genius, 
in  consequence  of  subsequent  events, 
with  which  it  was  totally  uncon- 
nected, and  which  we  must  now 
relate. 

When  Napoleon  followed  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians,  he  ordered 
Massena,  who  had  just  arrived,  to 
advance  upon  Tarvis, — ^thus  threat- 
ening, perhaps,  to  turn  the  flank  of 
the  retiring  enemy.  The  Republican 
general  etuily  drove  Otskay's  feeble 
corps  before  him,  but  mov^  slowly, 
nevertheless,  for  his  advanced  guard 
only  entered  Tarvis  on  the  evening 
of  the  21st,  exactly  at  the  moment 
when  the  advanced  guard  of  the 
leading  divisions  of  the  Austrian 
right  wing  were  entering  it  from  an- 
other direction.  The  imperialists 
drove  out  the  French,  and  remained 
masters  of  the  town ;  but  Massena's 
whole  division  arriving  next  day, 
retook  it,  and  forced  the  Austrians 
to  fall  back  on  the  Villadi  road  : 
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tibe  fint  divkioii  of  the  azthduke's 
right  wing  had  thus,  at  least,  fought 
itt  way  tluongh ;  but  the  second  had 
moved  so  dowly  that  it  was  com- 
pletely cut  off.  Followed  by  Gene- 
ral Guyeux  and  encountered  in  front 
by  ]M!a8sena,  Bayalish^  who  com- 
manded the  second  division,  was,  on 
the  2dd,  forced  to  surrender,  with 
4000  men,  25  pieces  of  artillery,  and 
400  carriages, — a  catastronhe  that 
accords  but  too  well  witn  many 
events  of  the  same  class  we  have 
already  had  occasion  to  describe.  The 
conduct  of  the  Austrians  on  this 
occasion  seems  hardly  to  admit  of 
any  excuse.  The  distance  they  had 
to  traverse  from  Yalvassone  to  Tar- 
vis  does  not  exceed  sixty-five  miles, 
the  road  leading  mostly  through  a 
level  country ;  and  yet  we  find  one 
division  requiring  five  and  the  other 
seven  days  to  accomplish  a  march 
that  might  surely  have  been  per- 
formed in  four  days,  and  even  in  less 
time  if  necessary.  General  Otskay 
was  falling  back  before  Massena,  ig- 
norance of  the  pending  danger  could 
hardly  be  pleaded  for  tnedek^.  The 
disasters  of  Calhano  and  Ri voli  seemed 
to  press  upon  the  spirits  of  the  Aus- 
trians, and  to  deprive  them  of  all 
that  power  of  eneigy  and  activity 
which  can  alone  render  armies  efficient 
in  the  field. 

To  facilitate  the  retreat  by  Lay- 
bach,  the  town  of  Gradisca  had  been 
I^aced  in  a  state  of  temporary  defence, 
and  was  garrisoned  oy  2000  men. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  assailed 
by  the  divisions  of  Bernadotte  and 
Serrurier  than  the  ^vemor  capitu- 
lated, without  awaiting  even  the 
semblance  of  an  assault.  Notwith- 
standing these  disheartening  reverses, 
the  archduke  assembled  his  army — 
which  had  now  increased  to  30,000 
men— at  KlagenfUrth,  before  Napo- 
leon could  re^  the  place.  Having 
effected  this  object,  he  continued  to 
fiiU  bade,  turning  occasionallv  on  the 
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fluccesskm  of  stem  combats,  had 

reached  to  the  foot  of  the  Brenner, 
within  fifty  miles  of  Inspruck.  Find- 
ing his  difficulties  augmenting  instead 
of  diminishing,  he  fell  back  again 
on  Brixen,  thmking  that  he  should 
at  least  be  able  to  hold  the  groond 
he  had  so  fitr  conquered.  Bnt  here 
he  was  mistaken;  his  retreat  only 
served  to  encourage  the  foe,  who 
pressed  upon  him  from  every  quar- 
ter; the  wh(de  country  was  in  in- 
surrection; no  information  was  re- 
ceived from  the  main  army,  and  the 
French  forces  were  rapidly  melting 
a¥rav  under  a  succession  of  profitless 
combats,  when,  on  the  3d  of  April, 
Colonel  Eberle,  a  Swiss  officer  in  the 
French  service,  reached  Brixen,  in 
the  di^^uise  of  a  peasant,  and  in- 
formed Joubert  of  Napoleon's  pro- 
gress. The  ^neral  instantljr  deter- 
mined on  joining  his  chieftain,  and 
effected  his  object  by  breaking  away 
to  the  right,  and  forcing  a  march 
through  the  valley  of  Puster, — a  di- 
rection in  which  the  £oe  was  least 
prepared  to  resist  the  bold  attempt 
Having  lost  two-thirds  of  his  men 
during  this  brief  campai^  Joubert 
reachei  Villach  on  the  8m  of  April, 
and  had  to  fight  his  way  through 
even  at  that  point, — a  proof  how  nr 
this  formidable  insurrection  had  al- 
ready extended. 

Napoleon  had  continued  to  press 
back  the  Austrians;  he  had  Uken 
Klagenftkrth  and  had  advanced  to 
St.  Yieth,  when,  on  the  morning  of 
the  30th  Liarch,  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  Directory  acquainting  him 
that  he  had  no  immediate  aid  to  ex- 
pedb  from  the  army  of  the  Ehine, 
which  was  not  yet  prepared  to  take 
the  field.  This  information  odled 
his  attention  to  the  precarious  sitoa- 
tion  in  which  his  ill-concerted  plan 
of  operation  had  placed  him.  He 
immediately  wrote  what  was  proba- 
bly intended  to  be  a  frank  aiul  sol- 
dier-like letter  to  the  Archduke 
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MBS  and  emu  (Jew  imre  alike  terrl« 
fled,  and  as  Napoleon  continued  to 
adranoe,  diilod^ng  the  Anstrians 
from  Diemstein,  Hartzmark,  and 
Newmaiic,  as  he  proceeded,  orders 
were  sent  to  aiter  on  the  proposed 
negotiation.  Generals  Meerfeld  and 
Beimurde  jnresented  themselves  at 
the  French  head-quarters  at  Inden- 
bnrg  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of 
April,  and  so  rejoiced  was  Napoleon 
wftii  their  arrival  that  a  tmce  was 
immediately  concluded,  and  the  pre- 
IhniiHuy  treaty  of  Ijcoben  alr^y 
signed  ten  days  afterwards.  Fortune 
seemed  often  to  take  a  strange  plea- 
sure in  extricating  him  from  the 
difficulties  in  which  his  want  of  skill 
and  ordinary  foresight  had  placed 
him ;  but  on  this  occasion  his  very 
enemies  lent  him  a  helping  hand 
when  every  other  hope  appeared  to 
have  fled. 

At  Leoben,  Napoleon  had  no  re- 
Mmm  left  but  .the  negotiation  which 
reseoed  him,  or  a  victory  eained 
under  the  waUs  of  Vienna,  and  of  so 
deeiti  ve  and  splendid  a  character  as  to 
paralyse  all  the  efforts  of  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy.  That  it  was  pos- 
sible, with  htf  army,  to  gain  such  a 
▼ietory  cannot  be  denied ;  but  as  the 
ibe  was  retiring  and  ^hering 
strength  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
French  were  diminisning  in  numbers, 
the  chances  of  their  achieving  any 
very  brilliant  success  were  at  least 
precarious.  Stragglers,  detachments, 
and  the  casualties  of  the  field,  had 
already  reduced  the  invading  army 
to  40,000  men.  In  point  of  num- 
bers the  Austrians  were  of  equal 
streiwth;  what  reinforcements  the 
archduke  had  assembled  behind  the 
Btyrian  mountains  is  uncertain,  but 
some  there  were,  and  the  last  stages 
of  the  retreat  would  probably  have 
seen  the  French  reduced  to  80,000 
and  the  Austrians  augmented  to 
50,000  men,  and  the  latter  fighting 
under  the  eyes  of  their  sovereign 
on  the  threuiold  of  their  homes, 
in  sight  of  all  that  men  hold 
dear  and  sacred,  would  hardly  fiul 
to  use  the  bravest  eiforts  of  which 
they  might  be  capable.  And  what 
was  the  consequence  to  the  French  if 
no  brilliant  and  decisive  result  fol- 
lowed? Joubert  had  been  forced 
with  loss  iVom  the  Tyrol,  Landon*s 
eorps  had  descended  into  Italy,  and 
the  insurrection  was  already  spread- 


ing in  Stjrria  and  Camiola.  Venice, 
encouraged  by  the  promising  aspect 
of  afikirs,  had  thrown  off  the  mask 
of  neutrality ;  the  tocsin  had  sounded 
through  the  communes  of  the  Terra 
Firms,  and  a  body  of  troops  had 
joined  the  insurmits  in  the  attack 
on  the  citadel  of  Verona.  Not  only 
were  the  trench  assailed  wherever 
they  were  found  in  arms,  but  the  very 
sick  were  inhumanly  slain  in  the 
hospitals  by  the  inftiriated  peasantry ; 
the  principal  massacre  took  place  at 
Verona  on  Easter  Monday,  and  cast 
a  deep  stain  on  the  Venetian  cause 
and  character.  The  distance  from 
Klagenftlrth  to  Mantua,  the  nearest 
point  of  strength  belonging  to  the 
French  and  the  only  depot  whence 
they  could  receive  supplies,  is  250 
miles,  and  the  road  paraed  through 
hostile  countries  already  in  full  in- 
surrection. The  circle  of  fire  was 
rapidly  closing  round  the  invaders, 
and  there  was  no  aid  near.  To  halt 
under  such  circumstances  was  to 
avow  weakness,  to  encourage  the 
enemy,  and  bring  down  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  great  empire  upon  a 
small  invading  army.  To  retreat 
was  certain  to  augment  the  evil,  to 
incur  all  the  consequences  of  defeat 
for  the  precarious  chance  of  saving 
a  part  of  the  army ;  as  a  retrograde 
movement  commenced  in  Styria 
would  probably  have  ended  only  in 
the  Appenines — a  recoil  that  must,  in 
all  likelihood,  have  caused  the  loss 
of  Italy.  "  As  long  as  we  are  suc- 
cessful, says  Napofeon,  in  a  letter 
written  to  General  Ruska  on  the  1 1th 
December,  while  that  officer  was 
carrying  fire  and  sword  through  the 
revolted  district  of  Grafignara,  **we 
can  have  little  to  fear  fh)m  these  in- 
surrections; but  they  may  become 
dangerous  in  case  of  a  reverse."  And 
this  danger  was  now  at  hand,  and  in 
a  most  formidable  shape. 

It  is  understood  tnat  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  represented  these  chr- 
cumstances  to  tne  imperial  govern- 
ment, and  strongly  recommended  that 
the  contest  should  be  persevered  in 
at  a  moment  when  success  seemed 
almost  certain ;  but  terror  had  seized 
upon  all  ranks  at  Vienna,  and  his 
aavice  was  overruled.  The  Aulic 
Council  could  easily  see  the  danger 
in  which  the  French  army  had  been 
placed  by  the  false  measures  of  its 
chief.   But  to  perceive  th^  weakness 
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of  the  foe  »  of  slight  avail  unless 
there  is  the  courage  also  to  strike  in 
oon9e(|uence ;  and  this  courage  the 
Austrian  government  no  k>n^r  pos- 
sessed. When  we  bear  in  mind  the 
fact  that  British  soldiers  have  never, 
unless  perhapjs  at  Fontenoy,  been  de- 
feated m  a  fair  and  open  battle-field, 
and  recollect  how  little  confidence 
was  placed  in  their  efficiencv  at  the 
period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  by 
Jkitish  cabinets  and  by  influential 
parties  in  our  ovm  country,  wc 
shall  pause  before  wc  blame  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  for  hesitating  to 
risk  the  very  fate  of  the  monarchy 
on  the  chances  of  battle  while  yet 
reeling  under  the  stunning  effects 
produced  by  so  many  successive  de- 
feats. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the 
dangerous  situation  from  which  the 
truce  of  Leoben  extricated  the  French 
army  was  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
management of  the  Directory  and 
the  delay  of  the  armies  of  the  Khine, 
rather  than  by  Napoleon.  The  false 
measures  of  the  Directory  are  evi- 
dent enough,  but  they  furnish  no 
excuse  for  Napoleon,  because  the 
delay  of  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  told 
as  much  in  his  fiivour  perhaps  as 
against  him.  If  those  armies  had 
proved  successful  the^  would  natu- 
rally have  brought  him  aid ;  but  if 
they  had  been  defeated  they  would 
have  accelerated  his  ruin,  as  the 
victors  would  immediatelv  have  taken 
his  army  in  reverse.  The  French 
armies  of  the  Khine  had  been  de- 
feated and  driven  out  of  Germany 
only  a  few  months  before  by  the 
very  opponents  they  were  now  about 
to  engage,  and  were  fiir,  therefore, 
fVom  possessing  the  same  moral  ana 
physical  superiority  over  their  ad- 
versaries which  must  be  conceded  to 
the  army  of  Italy.  The  errors  of 
Napoleon^splan  of  operation,  though 
carefully  passed  over  by  his  biogra- 
phers, are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently 
evident.  The  first  was  the  attempt 
to  conquer  a  country  like  the  Tyrol, 
defended  by  14,000  regulars  and 
6000  or  10,000  warlike  militia,  with 
an  unsupported  corps  of  19,000  men ; 
the  second  was  the  strange  and 
highly  lauded  elliptical  movement 
made  by  Massena,  and  which  pre- 
vented nim  from  being  present  in 
the  action  on  Uie  Ta^liamento.  Had 
Joubert  been  left  with  10,000  men 


in  the  open  eoontry  in  whidi  the 
French  had  gained  so  many  victories 
he  could  easily  have  checked  the 
enterprises  of  Landon*s  troops ;  Na- 
poleon might  then  have  taken  the 
rest  of  the  corps  and  Massena's  di- 
vision along  with  him  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tag^amento,  where  he  could 
have  attacked  the  archduke  with 
50,000  instead  of  30,000  men — a 
number  that  would  have  over- 
whelmed his  adversaries  had  they 
ventured  to  receive  the  battle.  TIm 
advance  into  Austria  would,  mt  all 
events,  have  been  made  with  a  more 
imposing  force ;  and  had  a  combat 
been  ultimately  rendered  neeessary 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  tlie 
French  could  have  brought  at  least 
40,000  men  into  the  field— a  number 
that  would  have  given  them  a  fiur 
chance  against  the  50,000  Austrians 
they  would  probably  have  had  to 
encounter ;  but  with  30,000  their  de- 
feat would  almost  have  been  certain. 

It  was  on  the  day  afttf  the  Ibrta- 
nate  signatures  of  the  treaty  of  Leo- 
ben that  Bourienne,  who  had  been 
repeatedly  invited  to  become  the 
general*s  secretary,  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. **Ah!  there  than  art,  at 
last,**  said  Napoleon,  in  his  old  style 
of  familiarity,  as  his  schoolfellow 
entered  the  apartment  in  whidi  was 
the  youthful  conqueror,  surnmnded 
by  his  brilliant  staff.  Bourienne, 
however,  had  tact  enough  not  to  &11 
into  this  tone,  and  to  recollect  that 
circumstances  had  altered  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  parties,  and  that 
he  came,  not  as  the  companion  of  the 
scholar  of  Brienne  and  the  half-pay 
captain  of  artillery,  but  as  the  secre- 
tary of  one  who  was  already  giving 
laws  to  princes  and  sovereigns,  and 
he  behaved  accordingly.  Napoleon 
seems  almost  to  hare  been  eonsdoui 
that  he  was  only  acting  the  great 
man,  for  he  observed  this  conduct  on 
the  part  of  Bourienne,  and  was  after^ 
wards  weak  enough  to  express  him- 
self pleased  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  latter  had  behaved.  A 
mind  of  the  slightest  elevation  would 
have  thought  such  conduct  per- 
fectly natural,  and  would  never  hare 
complimented  a  gentleman  ibr  be- 
having with  ordinary  tact  and  pro- 
priety. It  was  almost  thanking  the 
secretary  for  helping  him  tocontiniie 
the  farce  of  Le  Swrgtou  GtM- 
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And  now  was  the  fall  weight  o{ 
Napoleon^s  wrath  to  fall  npon  nn- 
ha^y  Venice,  which,  like  so  many 
other  Italian  states,  had  delayed  to 
strike  for  safety  till  the  opportunity 
was  lost.  At  Leohen  the  situation 
of  the  Frendi  was  so  precarious,  that 
considerable  forbeanince  towards 
Austria  had  to  be  observed;  but, 
relieved  of  apprehension  from  that 
quarter,  the  nauffhtv  victor  could 
now  give  waj  to  all  toe  arrogance  so 
natural  to  little  minds,  when  placed 
in  stations  of  high  and  controlling 
power.  Conscious  that  he  had  in* 
trigned  against  the  very  existence  of 
the  Venetian  government,  that  he 
had  officially  corresponded  with  the 
Directory  as  to  its  future  fate  and 
duration,  and  had  only  delayed  to 
attack  it  openly  because  the  proper 
time  was  not  thought  to  have  ar- 
rived,'* he  now  affected  to  consider 
France  the  aggrieved  party,  and  re- 
fused to  hear  of  any  accommodation : 
and,  unfortunately,  the  base  massacre 
of  Verona  Uackened  the  Venetian 
canse  so  much,  as  almost  to  ffloss  over 
the  unprincipled  violence  of  their  ad- 
versaries. '*If  you  could  offer  me 
the  treasures  of  Peru,"  said  Napoleon 
to  the  terrified  deputies  who  came  to 
•ne  for  pardon  and  offer  reparation, 

if  you  could  cover  your  wnole  do- 
minKNis  with  cold,  the  atonement 
would  be  insufiident  French  blood 
has  been  treacherously  shed,  and  the 
Lion  <^  St.  Mark  must  bite  the 
dust." 

On  the  3d  of  May,  he  declared  war 
against  the  republic,  and  French 
troops  immediately  advanced  to  the 
shores  of  the  lagunes.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  waves  of  the  Adriatic  ar- 
rested their  progress,  for  they  had 
not  a  single  -boat  at  ccmunand,  whereas 
the  Venetians  had  a  good  fleet  in  the 
harbour,  and  an  army  of  10,000  or 
15,000  soldiers  in  the  capital :  they 
only  wanted  the  courage  to  use  them. 
Instead  of  fighting,  however,  they 
deliberated;  and  tried  to  purchase 
safety  by  gold,  instead  of  mamtaining 
it  by  arms.  Finding  the  enemy  re- 
lentless, the  Great  Council  proposed 
to  modify  their  government, — to  ren- 
der it  more  democratic,  in  order  to 

Itlease  the  French  commander, — to 
ay  their  very  institutions  at  the  feet 
of  the  conqueror;  and,  strange  to 
say,  only  21  patricians  out  of  690 
dissented  ih>iu  this  act  of  national 


degradation.  The  democratic  party, 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  Vittelan, 
the  French  secretary  of  legation,  ex- 
erted themselves  to  the  utmost  The 
Slavonian  troops  were  disbanded,  or 
embarked  for  Dalmatia;  the  fleet 
was  dismantled,  and  the  Senate  were 
rapidly  divesting  themselves  of  every 
pnvilege,  when,  on  the  dlst  of  May, 
a  po^Huar  tumult  broke  out  in  the 
capital. 

The  Great  Council  were  in  deliber- 
ation when  shots  were  fired  beneath 
the  windows  of  the  ducal  palace. 
The  trembling  senators  thought  that 
the  rising  was  directed  against  them, 
and  that  their  lives  were  in  danger, 
and  hastened  to  divest  themselves  of 
every  remnant  of  power  and  autho- 
rity at  the  very  moment  when  the 
populace  were  taking  arms  in  their 
iavour.  Lon^  live  St.  Mark,  and 
down  with  foreign  dominion!**  was 
the  cry  of  the  insurgents,  but  nothing 
could  communicate  one  spark  of 
gallant  fire  to  the  Venetian  aristo- 
cracy. Li  the  midst  of  the  general 
confusion,  while  the  adverse  parties 
were  firing  on  each  other,  and  the 
disbanded  Slavonians  threatening  to 
plunder  the  city,  these  unhappy 
legislatorB  could  only  delesate  theur 
power  to  a  hastily  assembled  pro- 
visional government,  and  then  Kpa- 
rate  in  shame  and  for  ever.  The 
democratic  government  commenced 
their  career  in  a  manner  as  dis- 
honourable as  that  of  the  aristocracy 
had  been  closed.  Slaves  in  soul, 
they  hastened  to  be  so  in  person  also, 
and  immediately  despatched  the  flo- 
tilla to  bring  over  the  French  troops. 
A  brigade  under  Baraguai  d^Hilliers 
soon  landed  at  the  place  of  St.  Mark ; 
and  Venice,  which  had  braved  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican,  the  power 
of  the  emperors,  and  the  arms  of  the 
Othmans,  which  had  covered  the 
Arcbipelaffo  with  victorious  fleets, 
deliberated  on  removing  the  scat  of 
sovereignty  to  conquerea  Byzantium, 
uul  re-establishing  the  empire  of  the 
£ast^  and  which  had  seen  the  stan- 
dards of  three  subjugated  kingdoms 
wave  before  the  pa£ce  of  its  doge, 
now  sunk  for  ever,  and  without 
striking  one  manly  blow  or  firing 
one  single  shot  for  honour  and  fame  I 
Venice  counted  1300  years  of  inde- 
pendence, centuries  of  power  and  re- 
nown, and  many  also  of  greatness 
and  glory,  hutpgij^ylgfeegt^ 
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more  dishonourable  than  any  state 
of  which  history  makes  mention. 

The  French  went  through  the  form 
of  acknowledging  the  new  demoeratie 
^vemment,  but  retained  the  power 
m  their  own  hands.*  Heayy  con- 
tributions were  levied,  all  the  naval 
and  miltttary  stores  were  taken  pos- 
session of,  and  the  fleet,  having  con- 
veyed Flinch  troops  to  the  Ionian 
islands,  was  sent  to  Toulon.  Public 
property  thus  seised  upon,  a  blow 
was  next  struck  at  the  fortunes  of 
individuab.  It  had  fbr  centuries 
been  the  practice  to  allow  nobles, 
when  holdmg  high  official  situations, 
to  help  themselves  pretty  freely  out 
of  the  public  treasury.  The  sums 
so  taken  were  denominated  loans,  and 
regularly  entered  in  registers  kept 
for  the  purpose ;  but  they  were  never 
repaid,  nor  expected  to  be  repaid, 
patrician  famines  claiming  under 
certain  drcumstanoes  a  right  to  suoh 
sums:  so  that,  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies, the  whole  patrician  order  had 
become  indebted  to  the  state.  To 
the  French  the  register  of  these  debts 
was  literally  a  treasure ;  they  claimed 
the  immediate  repayment  of  all  the 
sums  thus  due  to  the  public; 
remonstrance  was  vain,  though  the 
demand  amounted,  in  fact,  to  a  decree 
of  bankruptcy  issued  against  the 
whole  patrician  order.  Few  could 
command  sufficient  ready  money  to 
comply  with  this  heavy  exaction,  so 
that  palaces,  pictures,  books,  furni- 
ture, valuables  and  rarities  of  every 
description,  found  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  Jews,  money-lenders,  and 
French  commissioners:  the  higher 
orders  have  never  recovered  the 
blow,  and  poverty  now  reigns  where 
once  was  the  very  emporium  of  wealth. 

On  the  capture  of  Constantinople, 
a  number  of  articles  of  great  value, 
the  plunder  of  the  imperial  palace, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
of  these  the  Venetians  obtained  their 


the  22d  of  May,  a  revolution  hnke 
out  in  the  city.  This  time  also," 
says  Norvins,  with  singular  candanr, 
^  the  French  legation  had,  as  at 
Venice,  prepared  the  insorrection.** 
In  the  contest  which  took  place  be* 
tween  the  popular  and  patrician 
parties,  some  Frenchmen  were  dain 
Dv  the  earhomari^  as  the  ehatnpioiis 
of  aristocracy  were  then  termed ;  and 
Kapoleon,  disrmrding  the  &ct,  of 
his  conntiymen  having  been  the  in- 
stieators  of  the  revolt,  demanded 
saUsfaction  for  the  insult  offimd  to 
France.  The  end  was,  that  French 
troops  were  called  in  to  settle  the 
differences ;  a  democratic  government 
was  then  formed,  and  Crenoa,  meta- 
morphosed with  the  Ligurian  Be- 
pubiic,  ceased  to  exist  as  an  indepen* 
dent  state. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  the  Cisalpine 
Bepublic  was  proclaimed.  It  was 
omiposed  of  the  states  of  Lombaxdy, 
Bologna,  Ferrara,  Modena,  and  the 
portion  of  the  Bomagna  which  had 
constituted  themselves  into  the  so- 
ciUled  Emilian  Bepublic  Norviu 
tells  us  ""that  30,000 National  Guards 
took  the  oath  of  fidelitv  to  this  btBe 
erkOkm  of  genius.*"  The  enthusiasm 
displayed  on  the  oecasum  was  evi- 
dently, however,  of  a  very  ephemeral 
character;  for  when  Suvaroff  in- 
vaded Italy  in  1799,  this  hdU 
erSation  forgot  its  very  existence, 
the  Bepublican  authorities  invariably 
leading  the  van  in  the  retreat  of  tlic 
French  armies ;  and  of  the  thousaacb 
who  had  so  gallantly  sworn  to  up- 
hold the  constitution,  not  one  was 
found  to  pull  a  trigger  in  ita  defence: 
all  who  took  arms  joined  the  allies. 
The  first  act  of  the  new  government 
was  to  declare  war  against  the  pcme, 
who  had  reftued  to  acknowledge 
their  independence;  but  the  firegs 
and  the  mice  were  not  then  aliowra 
to  come  to  blows. 

This  was  the  last  f^xetii  act  of  tbesp 
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readily  ascribed  them  to  the  talents 
and  genios  of  the  conaueror,  without 
percdving  that  the  niir  chances  of 
success  were,  from  the  first  outset, 
80  much  in  his  &your  as  to  render 
his  task  c(HnparatiTely  easy.  They 
forgot  that  auring  eifl;ht  months  his 
Tictoiies  produced  f^y  neffatiye  re- 
suksy  brooght  only  moral  adrantages, 
and  that  the  sucoess  of  the  whole 
campaign  had  to  he  risked  on  the 
fate  of  erery  battk  fought  to  maintain 
the  blockade  of  Mantua:  a  single 
defeat  would,  eren  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, have  driyen  the  Republicans 
hack  beyond  the  maritime  Alps. 
The  extravagancies  adyanoed  by  his 
worshippers,  who  so  shamefully  ex- 
aggerate the  strength  as  well  as  the 
looes  of  the  yanquished,  shew  that 
they  did  not  think  their  idol  could 
stand  on  a  plain  pedestal  of  historical 
truth.  These  writers  tell  us  on  every 
oceanon  of  the  mat  talents  and 
brilliant  genius  displayed  by  Napo- 
leon, but  the  pro(&  of  these  high 

S|aahties  are  constantly  wanting; 
or  the  mmt  of  victories  gained  in 
bold  front-to-ih>nt  onsets  by  soldiers 
placed  to  no  particular  advantage  by 
their  general,  may,  with  more  justice, 
be  diumed  for  the  troops  than  for 
the  commander.  The  vastly  superior 
compoeition  of  the  French  army 
gi^y  outbalanced  the  small  nu- 
^''encal  superiority  of  their  adver- 
"ms,  and  the  impulse  which  tiie 
l^^ch  troops  had  acquired  by  the 

niests  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
eft  bank  of  the  Rhine,  had,  of 
«>orse,  extended  to  the  army  of 
Italy.  The  French  gjeneral  was  al- 
together independent  in  his  actions, 
^  had  all  the  resources  of  the  con- 
quered countries  completely  at  his 
^^posal;  and  used  them,  indeed, 
^  the  most  ruthless  and  robber- 
luce  proftiaion. 

Bcioiiea,  Wurmser,  and  Alvinay, 
the  Austrian  ccmmanders  vanquish^ 
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Charles  assumed  the  command,  the 
Austrian  army  was  so  feeble  in  num- 
bers, the  morale  of  the  soldiers  so 
greatly  broken,  as  to  leave  little  pro- 
spect of  success  till  reinforceu  by 
troops  not  yet  depressed  by  so  many 
disasters.  What  forces  the  imperial 
commander  could  have  assembled  for 
the  defence  of  Vienna  we  are  unable 
to  state,  but  all  the  best-informed 
writers  seem  now  to  a^^  in  the 
belief,  that  if  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment had  persevered  at  the  moment 
instead  of  consenting  to  the  truce  of 
Leoben,  the  outset  of  Napoleon*s 
career  would  already  have  exhibited 
a  catastro]^  little  snort  of  what  the 
rout  of  Leipzig  displayed  sixteen 
years  afterwards. 

We  know  that  it  is  easy  to  defeat 
armies  by  the  aid  of  buts  and  and 
that  it  was  long  the  fashion  to  ridi- 
cule those  who  vanquidied  Napoleon 
by  such  auxiliaries.  "  AusterlitZi 
Friedland,  Wagram,  might  all,*'  we 
are  all  told,  "  have  ended  in  disasters 
instead  of  triumph,  if  the  vanquished 
had  persevered,  and  if  Napoleon  had 
been  an  ordinary  commander ;  but  he 
was  a  man  of  great  genius,  well  able 
to  foil  such  contingencies.**  Time, 
hovrever,  brought  a  change;  the 
hypothetical  particle  rose  into  mighty 
reality ;  eallant  nations  and  resolute 
commanders  apn^ured  in  the  field 
against  him;  tne  moral  force  ac- 
quired by  so  many  previous  victories 
leai  him  great  strength;  French 
armies  fought  with  their  usual 
bravery ;  but  of  the  boasted  talents 
and  lauded  {;enius,  not  a  smgle  spark 
could  be  discovered.  Then  it  was, 
when  extravagant  exaggerations  were 
no  longer  deemed  sufilcient,  that 
barefaced  romance  was  called  in  to 
supplant  history;  then  we  had  the 
St,  Helena  Memoirs^  the  Victoiree  et 
Conquetes,  the  fabricated  Memoirs  qf 
FoucUy  CouUncaurt,  and  others  of 
the  same  class,  appealed  to  as  legiti- 
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AN  ANECDOTE  aBOUT  AN  OLD  HOUSE. 


i^oT  many  seasons  a^  I  was  enjoy- 
ing  the  summer-tide  in  the  pleasant 
county  of  Kent ;  and  as  autumn 
ripened  around  me,  I  almost  forsot 
that  its  maturity  would  usher  in  tnat 
wintry  period  which  always  recalls 
me  to  my  metropolitan  manacles.  I 
do  not  mean  to  give  the  real  names  of 
the  seaside  town  in  which  I  had 
pitched  my  tent — of  the  old  house 
near  it,  of  which  my  anecdote  treats 
—nor  of  the  family  to  which  that 
house  belonged.  There  are  tragedies 
consummating  yearly  in  pleasant 
places  at  this  very  moment;  but  it 
IS  for  the  future  to  exhibit  them  to 
the  public  scrutiny;  and  there  are 
few  actors  in  such  scenes  who  court 
the  notorietv^  of  a  legitimate  name. 
And  in  truth  it  was  a  pleasant  place 
where  that  old  mansion,  half  castle, 
half  manor-house,  had  its  site.  Stand- 
ing, or  rather,  when  I  saw  it,  falling 
into  gradual  decay,  amidst  rich  corn- 
fields, on  a  gentle  acclivity  that 
looked  upon  the  wide  sea,  it  had  sub- 
sided into  a  rambling,  ruinous  farm- 
house, with  hi^h  gables,  and  a 
couple  of  projectmg  parapets,  which 
told  their  tale  of  better  days  in 
the  olden  time.  But  it  is  not  of  the 
olden  time  our  tale  tells,  or  we  might 
haye  spared  ourselves  the  delicacy  of 
veiling  the  true  name  of  the  place. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  fint  ram- 
bles through  a  part  of  the  country 
to  which  I  was  a  stranger,  that  I 
was  struck  by  the  an<Hnalous  appear- 
ance of  the  "  Old  House;"  but  there 
was  no  person  in  sight  of  whom  I 
could  make  inquiries  regardin|[  it ; 


gle  sat  a  ^^-lo(^g  old  gjipsy-* 
woman,  busily  shelling  a  quantity  of 
peas —  no  doubt  her  personal  booty, 
reft  fh>m  some  neighbouring  field. 

She  no  sooner  saw  me  than  begin- 
ning the  usual  whine  of  solicitatioD, 
she  offered  to  read  my  fortune ;  and 
willing  to  have  a  little  chat  with  her 
I  crossed  her  hand  with  the  sesame 
silver ;"  but  soon  tired  of  her  twad- 
dle, I  asked  her  the  name  of  the  old 
farm-house  which  I  had  just  passed, 
and  to  whom  it  belonged. 

''Roseboume,  my  gentlenuui,  has 
belonged  to  many,"^  said  she;  *'bnt 
the  old  folk  are  not  there.  It 
was  a  black  deed  that  brought  an 
ill  name  on  the  house,  and  evil  things 
will  walk  about  it  as  long  as  one 
stone  stands  upon  another.** 

Thtt  reply  led  to  further  question- 
ing ;  and  a  few  additional  sixpences 
elicited  the  facts  I  am  about  to  re- 
late. 

Almost  a  hundred  years  ago  the 
house  of  Roseboume  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Chesterton  family,  then 
reduced  in  numbers  and  in  wealth 
from  what  it  had  been  in  former 
times.  Gilbert  Chestertcm,  the  mas- 
ter of  Roseboume,  was  a  fine,  hand- 
some young  fellow,  whose  personal 
advanta^  were  unfortunately  ac- 
companied, as  is  too  frequently  the 
case,  by  a  weak  head  and  a  feeble 
intellect.  He  was,  however,  free 
fVom  vicious  propensities ;  and,  Ind^- 
ily,  his  mother,  a  lady  of  great 

Srudenoe  and  judgment,  resided  witii 
im,  continuing  in  troth  to  exercise 
the  judicious  control  of  a  parent  over 
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ffirls 

to  unite  tier  son ;  but,  in  the  affoirs 
of  matrimony,  there  are  stranse  dis- 
crepancies,— events  forestalhng  all 
our  determinations,  and  thwarting 
the  most  Machiavelian  manceuvres. 
It  so  happened  that  when  Gilbert 
had  reached  hb  thirtieth  year,  and 
just  as  his  mother  had  counted  on 
the  speedy  termination  of  her  hopes 
by  a  union  between  the  cousins,  that, 
to  her  horror  and  affliction,  she  db- 
eovered.what,  indeed,  she  had  never 
suspected,  an  intrigue  between  her 
son  and  her  confidential  servant. 
Thb  girl,  Hannah  Filmer,  was  of 
low  parentage,  but  great  natural 
shrewdness  and  a  resolute  and  am- 
bitious disposition  had  stood  her  in 
the  stead  of  education,  so  that  she 
wi^  generally  looked  up  to  as  a  per- 
son very  superior  to  her  class.  Art- 
ful, Ume-servinff,  and,  withal,  very 
beautiful,  she  had  long  crept  not 
only  into  all  the  secrets  of  her  kind 
mistress,  but  into  the  accessible  heart 
of  her  mistresses  son,  when,  unexpect- 
edly, all  was  revealed. 

Hannah  was  discharged  instantly ; 
bat  the  fierce  and  almost  insane  anger 
of  Gilbert  on  the  occasion,  so  utterly 
unlike  his  customary  childlike  do- 
cility, coupled  with  the  diock  her 
feelmgs  had  sustained  at  the  dis- 
covery of  so  much  perfidy  in  one  in 
whom  she  had  confided,  threw  the 
old  lady  into  a  fever  from  which  she 
never  recovered ;  nor  had  her  corpse 
lain  three  months  in  consecrated 
dust  ere  Hannah  was  reinstalled  at 
Roseboume  as  the  lawful  wedded 
wife  of  its  proprietor.  His  orphan 
cousins,  expelled  with  contumdy, 

removed  to  a  small  cotta^  near  , 

and  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the 
new  mistress  of  Roseboume  was 
averse  to  all  who  had  been  befriended 
by  her  predecessor ;  while  before  a 
year  had  passed,  her  husband's  hap- 
piness seemed  to  have  no  better  source 
than  idleness,  wassailry,  and  all  that 
want  of  self- care  which  preserves 


llie  hospitality  and  charity  which 
used  to  make  the  Chesterton  family 
so  popular,  ceased  to  be  practised ; 
and  the  most  churlish  niggardliness 
and  meanness  marked  the  living  and 
conduct  of  the  new  mistress,  whose 
low-bred  and  unprincipled  kindred 
were  now  all  in  all  at  Iloseboume. 
Am<Higst  these  wa9  one  suspicious 


charai^r,  Icmg  looked  upon  with 
little  less  than  detestation  by  all  who 
knew  him.  Beniamin  Bailey,  or,  as 
he  was  called.  Black  Ben,  had  by 
turns  been  sailor,  pirate,  smujBKler ; 
he  was  a  huge,  pow^ul  Mlow, 
swarthjr  as  a  mulatto,  and  was  as 
coarse  m  nmnners  as  in  appearance ; 
while,  to  the  di^st  of  the  few  re- 
spectable people  who  continued  to 
associate  with  the  Chestertons,  he 
seemed  to  rule  with  undisputed  au- 
thority over  all  at  Roseboume,  the 
domineering  lady  not  even  excepted. 
Ere  long,  however,  reports  coupled 
his  name  with  hers  in  a  manner  that 
subjected  both  to  the  contempt  and 
scmtiny  of  the  world.  It  was  braited 
about  that  on  one  occasion  Gilbert 
himself  had  discovered  an  intimity 
between  the  cousins  which  aroueed 
him  from  his  wonted  inertion  to  one 
of  those  violent  bursts  of  fury  to. 
which  the  feeble  in  intellect  are 
prone.  Ben  Bailey,  ferocious  as  he 
was,  nevertheless  was  driven  with 
opprobrium  from  the  house;  aod 
angry  menaces  were  heard  to  pass 
between  them.  A  month,  however, 
had  barely  passed  before  a  reconci- 
liation was  brought  about  by  Mrs. 
Chesterton;  and  soon  after,  at  a 

Eublic  dinner  at   ,  Gilbert  was 
eard  to  say  that  he  was  going  in  a 
few  days  to  Calais  on  business  of 
importance,  which  might  detain  him 
for  a  week. 

Not  many  davs  thereafter  a  gen- 
tleman who  called  at  Rosebourne 
was  informed  that  Mr.  Chesterton 
had  crossed  the  Channel,  but  was  ex- 
pected daily.  Weeks,  however,  passed 
unmarked  bj  his  return,  and  at 
length  his  wife  instituted  inquiries, 
as  she  declared  she  had  not  heard 
from  him  since  his  departure.  She 
felt,  or  fei^ed,  the  most  acute  anx- 
iety. Bailey  was  despatched  to 
Dover,  and  thence  passed  over  to 
Calais,  returning  from  both  places 
without  having  found  any  traces  of 
the  missing  squire.  At  last,  when 
more  than  a  month  had  elapsed,  the 
family  lawyers  called  a  meeting; 
searcn  vras  made  for  a  will,  and  one 
was  discovered  of  so  recent  a  date  as 
a  week  before  his  disappearance.  All 
was  left  to  his  wife;  not  even  his 
nearest  connexions  or  most  faithful 
servants  were  remembered.  Time 
passed;  Gilbert  was  firmly  believed 
to  have  perished  in 
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have  been  accidentally  drownod  on  hia 
paopage  to  it.  And  in  those  days 
such  things  might  have  happened 
more  easily  than  now ;  the  spuit  of 
JnTCstigation  was  not  so  busy-— it  lay 
dormant  beneath  the  wings  of  slum- 
bering justice.  At  lenj^,  when  all 
but  the  members  of  his  own  family 
seemed  to  hare  forgotten  him,  Gilbert 
Chesterton's  widow  grew  in  opulence 
and  increased  in  unpopularity,  no  one 
appearing  to  benefit  oy  her  accumu- 
lating wMlth  but  her  kinsman,  Ben 
Bailey,  who  led  a  life  of  reckless  dis« 
npation,  until,  in  a  midnight  fray  at 
—  he  caused  the  instant  death  of 
a  comrade  by  a  sudden  blow,  but 
had  the  good  luck  to  escape  to  the 
French  oMst,  nor  was  he  again  heard 
of  for  many  years. 

At  length,  when  age  had  bent  the 
form,  bliffhted  the  beauty,  and 
blandied  the  black  locks,  of  the  lady 
of  Boseboume,  it  was  reported  to  her 
that  a  trayellinff  tinker  craved  audi* 
ence  of  her.  Her  refusal  to  see  him 
was  answered  by  a  request  that  she 
would  look  at  a  ring  which  he  sent 
her.  Mrs.  Chesterton  evinced  con- 
siderable agitation  at  the  sight  of  it, 
and  the  stranger  was  summoned.  He 
was  a  stout  old  man,  his  fiioe  seamed 
with  scars,  his  hair  grizxled,  and  with 
a  fierce  rod  eye,  which  had  no  com- 
panion. After  a  lone  visit,  he  left 
the  presence  of  the  lady,  who  issued 
orders  for  the  immediate  instalment 
of  the  stranger  in  a  snug  little  cabin 
upon  her  property,  recently  become 
vacant  by  the  death  of  a  tenant. 
And  here,  under  the  name  of  Beale, 
be  continued  to  ply  the  trade  of  a 
tinker. 

Years  passed,  during  which  strange 
stories  went  about  of  the  singular 
influence  of  Tinker  Beale  over  the 
mistress  of  Boseboume,  nntU  one 
night,  stumbling  over  a  chalk-pit,  be 
had  the  misfortune  to  break  hts  leg, 
and  when  discovered  in  the  morning 
by  a  chance  passenger  he  was  raving 
under  fever. 

At  the  same  time,  on  the  same 
night,  another  deathbed  scene  was 
not  iar  distant.  In  an  oak-panelled 
chamber  at  Boseboume,  on  a  stately 
bed,  lies  the  mistress  of  the  house 
in  the  last  struggle.  Though  up- 
wards of  seventv,  her  eyes  are  still 
keen  and  hawklike;  and  as  they 
wander,  or  rather  rusk,  restlessly  over 
%e  group  ot  mercenaries  who  attend 
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her,  a  lomethinff  witchlike  and  nil* 
holy  seems  to  fill  her  whole  being. 
Her  fiivonrite  kinsfdk  are  present, 
but  to  their  earnest  questions  as  to 
what  her  last  desires  are,  she  reifies 
not,  save  by  brief  deniab  of  the  prof- 
fered aid  ci  priest  or  ^ysidan. 
Their  still  more  earnest  ^p^eals  to 
her  benevolence,^their  soucitatioBB 
that  she  should  reveal  the  secret 
deposits  of  her  hoarded  wealth,  we 
all  in  vain.  No  reply,  save  a  mut- 
tered word  that  sounded  more  like  an 
imprecation  than  aprayer^  was  vouch- 
safed them.  The  nignt  was  stormy, 
and  the  cold  intense;  a  wood-fire 
biased  menily  on  the  hearth,  while 
death  was  busy  in  the  chamber  where 
the  impatient  and  worthless  relatives 
of  the  dying  woman  would  fain  have 
wrested  from  her  the  secrets  that 
might  enrich  them. 

^  Look,  how  she  ke^  gazing  at 
the  panel  to  the  right!  *  whispmd 
one  of  the  women. 

It  is  quite  awfhll**  said  another. 
**Did  not  Gilbert's  picture  use  to 
hang  there?" 

"What  is  that  you  say  of  Gil- 
bert? **  cried  thedvinK  woman,  in  a 
hollow  tone.  "  Who  dares  say  that 
he  is  here?  The  dead  do  not  walk  1 
— *tis  a  lie !  What  for  do  ye  whis- 
per?  Water!  water! — ^lamchok- 

They  wetted  her  lips,  and  were 
agam  about  to  seat  theimelves,  when^ 
cracklinjB^  on  the  hearth,  a  huge  fagot 
burst  with  a  loud  report,  (me  of  the 
cinders  starting  from  the  fire  and 
striking  against  the  veipr  panel  of 
which  they  had  been  ammute  before 
talking.  The  women,  startled  at 
first,  arose  to  remove  the  still  burning 
cinder. 

**  No,  no  !-<lare  not  to  touch  it!" 
screamed  the  expiring  woman.  "Not 
there— not  there!  Touch  not  that, 
or  curses — curses  

And  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  her  arm 
extended  at  fml  length,  her  Ions, 
skeleton  finger  pointing  to  tlie  panel, 
her  eyes  glaring  wildly^  the  unstress 
of  Boselxrame  stiflVned  into  a  cli^ey 
corpse.  When  theliorrified  attend- 
ants drew  near  the  couch,  they  found 
her  stone-dead  in  that  strange  and 
unnatural  position. 

After  they  had  stretched  her  down, 
and  in  vain  tried  to  dose  the  ghastly 
^^^Uieir  first  thoughts  were  of 
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"^Dqmd  upon  it,**  Miid one,  her 
moner  lies  hia  behind  that  panel,  or 
why  forbid  nt  to  touch  it  ?*" 

It  was  the  spark  from  the  fligot,** 
said  another. 

^*Noi  a  bit;  it  nnist  haye  been 
the  panel.  Let  ns  break  it  open 
before  any  body  is  aware  that  me  is 
daadl** 

A  carving-knift  was  in  the  room, 
and  with  that  and  the  poker  the 
eoretovis  gold^seekerssoontbroed  the 
panel  out;  nor  were  didr  hopes  <^ 
diaoorering  something  defeated.  Bnt 
it  was  not  money  they  found ;  U  wa$ 
tke  numhUring  bone$  of  a  human 

The  tinker  hj  in  the  agonies  of 
death  next  mormng,  when  &e  medi* 
cal  man  who  had  attended  him  en- 
tered the  cabin.  A  gip^  woman, 
who  had  served  as  nurse  to  the  sick 
man,  and  who,  indeed  was  the  chance 
passenger  who  found  him  after  his  fiJl, 


sat  near  the  pallet,  and  heard  the 

doctor  ask  him  how  he  felt 

**Ib  Hannah  Filmer-^is  Mrs. 

Chesterton  still  alive  P  **  was  the  rephf. 
The  medical  man  rehUed  htf  death, 

and  the  strange  disooTery  of  the  body 

behind  the  panel. 

It  is  the  body  of  Gilbert— of  her 

husband!**  said  the  tinker. 

And  so  it  was. 

For  many  years  after  that  fearftd 
act  the  room  had  been  diut  up,  the 
lady  declaring  she  could  not  sle^ip  ^ 
the  apartment  where  her  dear  wm^  ^ 
band  had  slept  so  kmff  beside  mt; 
but  a  few  weeks  before  sne  was  aebed 
with  her  last  illness,  she  insisted  on 
its  being  prepared  fbr  her.  As  for 
her  paramour,  kinsman,  and  con* 
federate,  Benjamin  Bailey,  otherwise 
Black  Ben  the  Tinker,  he  expired  in 
a  few  moments  after  the  dreadful 
confession  had  passed  his  lips. 


Ann  who  was  Musaeus?  Was  he 
that  Musanis  who  lived  in  the  far-off 
mythic  ages  of  Greece,  who  claimed 
Orpheus  for  his  father,  or,  as  Plato 
will  have  It,  the  moon  for  his  mother  f 
Was  be  the  author  of  the  Wars  of  the 
TiUtMj  and  the  first-recorded  father 
that  worried  a  son  with  moral  pre- 
cepts in  hexameters,  teeming  with  all 
the  ruffged  majesty  of  the  prse-Ho- 
meric  days?  Or  was  he  some  for- 
gotten poet  of  the  later  times  of 
Greece,  who  inst  gave  Ovid  a  model 
for  two  of  bis  Heroides  and  then 
passed  away  into  oblivion  ?  Or  was 
ne  a  target  for  Martial*s*  indignant 
satire  ?  Was  Hnftis  not  to  reful  the 
sorry  Sicilian  whose  verses  were  de- 
dicated not  to  Vesta  but  Colytto? 
Or  was  he  onljr  some  poor  gram- 
marian, who  bewildered  himself  with 
classifications  and  particles  deep  down 
in  the  fourth  century,  who  solaced 
himself  with  one  sunny  song  of  the  old 
days  of  Greece,  and  then  turned  back 
again  for  ever  to  accents  and  metres, 
to  synsereses  and  disreses,  to  schemata 
Alemanica  and  schemata  Pindarica, 
and  all  the  weanr  labours  of  cold- 
hearted  grammar  r 
There  was  a  time  when  these 


queries  would  haye  been  answered 
with  promptitude  and  knowledge; 
but,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil, 
that  day  has  gone  by ;  and  few  know, 
and  still  fewer  care  about,  the  author 
of  840  lines  that  might  be  put  into 
competition  with  any  840  continuous 
lines  in  the  time-roll  of  poetry.  We 
mean,  however,  to  make  all  who  read 
us  know  something  about  our  for- 
gotten friend,  and  we  shall  hope  to 
make  some  few  care.  We  might  in- 
dulge in  long  theories  why  so  gentle 
a  writer  has  been  forgotten  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  when  he  was  the 
star  of  the  fifteenth ;  but,  after  all, 
it  is  not  worth  speculadng  upon. 
Nor  is  it,  perhaps,  for  us  to  lament 
over  this  very  pathetically;  we  have 
now  a  sure  and  certain  knowledge  of 
the  Greek  language,  supported  on 
principles  that  must  be  common  to  all 
languages  of  the  earth ;  we  have  Her- 
mann, and  Elmsley,  and  Ktthner; 
and  we  ought  not  to  sigh  for  Parens, 
Hemsterhuis,  and  lyOnrille ;  yet  still 
after  reading  some  playftil  pasM^  of 
Lucian,  some  amusing  conceit  of 
Chariton,  we  cannot  but  regret  that 
we  scarcely  ever  find  one  single 
sympathetic  soul  who  can  afford  a 
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BBiile  for  the  Ghreek  romance-writerB, 
and  those  whom  Frederick  Hennings 
will  nerer  publish,  and  the  Brothers 
Dindorf  never  edit. 

However,  we  do  intend  seriously 
to  ti^e  up  the  cudgels  for  some  of 
our  later  friends :  they  are  certainly 
worth  skunminj;;  at  any  rate  they 
are  worth  knowing  something  about ; 
and  among  them  out  dearly  beloved 
Musseus  occupies  a  very  prominent 
place,  and  if  we  shall  fail  in  instigat- 
ing others  to  give  a  couple  of  hours 
to  him  in  the  original,  we  shall  con- 
sider him  very  unfortunate  in  having 
sudi  a  miserable  panegyrist  as  our- 
selves. Before  we  commence  with 
the  poem  itself  we  will  just  give  a 
short  sketch  of  the  many  opinions 
that  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
scholars  and  chronologists ;  the  two 
extreme  dates  assigned  to  Museus 
being  separated  b^  rather  more  than 
2000  years  I  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  the  two  worthies  who 
have  thus  committed  themselves  are, 
in  this  instance  at  least,  very  great 
blockheads ;  still  there  must  be  some- 
thing curious  in  the  history  of  an 
author  who  has  been  tossed  from  one 
epoch  to  another  with  such  peculiar 
nimblenesB. 

To  enter  into  all  the  wandering 
fancies  of  ehronographers,  or  to  discuss 
the  question  in  a  precise  and  vigorous 
manner,  is,  of  course,  out  of  the 
province  of  our  paper;  we  wish 
merely  to  notice  a  few  facts  that  may, 
perhaps,  iust  interest  a  general  rea- 
der, while  at  the  same  time  they 
may  throw  out  an  occasional  hint  to 
a  83r8tematic  scholar.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  the  world  at  large  will 
be  deeply  interested  in  what  Ca- 
saubon  or  Fabricius  may  say  about 
the  matter,  or  that  the  eyes  of  £urope 
have  been  unremittingly  fixed  on 
Kromayer  and  Schrader's  notes ;  yet 
few  will  be  sorry  to  have  the  opinions 
of  these  excellent  men,  when  (to  use 
our  lamented  Sydney  Smith's  words) 
thev  have  been  trimmed,  shaved, 
and  forced  into  clean  linen.** 

The  first  definite  opinion  about  our 
MusoDus  is  that  of  Julius  Soiliger : 
it  is  certainly  singular,  and  we  think 
will  astonish  the  weak  minds  of  many 
who  read  it.  Scaliger,  Uien,  con- 
sidered Musa^us  the  grammarian,  as 
he  has  been  commonly  called,  and 


Muscus  the  son  of  Orpheus,  one  and 
the  same  person.  There  is  oertaiiily 
some  ori^nality  in  this  notion,  but 
this  is  a  joke  to  the  exalted  notions 
he  forms  of  our  poor  Mnmis: 
^  I  deem,**  says  the  magniloquent 
doctor  of  Padua,  "  the  styfc  of 
Musteus  mare  el^nt  and  more 
polished  than  that  of  Homer.** 
And  again  (defend  us  from  snch 
friends!),  ^  If  Musams  had  written 
those  thincs  which  Homer  has,  we 
ma^  consider  that  he  would  have 
written  them  in  a  much  superior 
style.***  This  is  quite  enougn  for 
moderate-minded  people,  so  a  Itmgum 
vale  to  Julius  Sodiger.  A  seomd 
set  of  long-eared  commentators  will 
obstinately  persist  in  maintaining 
that  Mussnis  lived  before  Ovid ;  and 
that,  of  course,  poor  Ovid  was  an 
unmitigated  plagiarist.  There  is  a 
respectable  name  or  two  among  them ; 
and  so  the  world  has  consented  to 
listen  with  a  little  less  impatience  to 
their  solemn  absurdities.  How  Mo- 
rell  and  Canter  got  among  this  rab- 
ble, is  a  puzzle  to  us.  It,  of  course, 
is  not  worth  powder  and  shot  to 
attack  such  opinions;  if,  however, 
any  of  our  readers  should  doubt  on 
this  point,  let  him  beg,  borrow,  or 
steal  a  Greek  grammar  and  a  little 
common  sense,  and  he  will  soon  know 
where  to  fix  the  date  of  Musscus. 
There  is,  however,  one  Mr.  De 
Meurs,  or  Menrsius,  as  he  pleases  to 
call  himself,  whom  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  be  very  civil  to.  If  Fa- 
bricius had  not  partly  sided  with  him, 
we  should  have  been  positively  out- 
rageous. There  seems  to  have  been 
some  dirty,  unclean  Musams  in  the 
days  of  Trajan  who  wrote  so  immo- 
destly that  Martial  (himself  not 
particular^  thinks  it  very  neccssaiy 
to  abuse  nim  for  his  shamelessness. 
Now  Menrsius  makes  the  astounding 
discovery  that  this  man  was  the  au- 
thor of  Hero  <md  Lecmder  :t  a  more 
vulgar-minded  idea  we  have  never 
met  with ;  as  if  the  author  of  that 
graceful,  touching  poem,  could  have 
any  thing  in  common  with  Martial*s 
friend,  except  in  name.  But  enough 
of  these  good  people,  now  for  a  few 
fimcies  of  our  own. 

The  only  probable  opinion  is  that 
of  Casaubon  and  others,  who  con* 
sider  Musseus  to  have  flourished  to- 
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ward  the  dote  of  the  fourth,  or  the 
h^nning  of  the  fifth  century.  His 
style,  his  sentiments,  his  portraiture 
of  lore,  belong  infallibly  to  the  novel- 
era  of  Greek.  Such  passages  can  be 
cited  from  Musaeus  as  make  it  impos- 
sible to  believe  that  he  was  veir  far 
removed  from  the  age  of  Achilles 
TaUus.  There  are  no  direct  ap- 
pearances of  either  one  having  closely 
copied  the  other;  but  there  are  just 
such  rcsmblances  as  indicate  some 
eommon  stock  of  feeling,  some 
8aving8*-bank  of  the  tender  emotions 
from  which  both  liberally  drew.  Both 
echo  the  tone  of  the  times  in  which 
they  lived.  It  is,  perhaps,  tedious, 
in  a  paper  like  the  present,  to  worry 
a  reader  with  quotations  and  parallel 
passages,  but  we  will,  just  for  ex- 
ample, take  a  chance  one  which  treats 
upon  the  dififerent  emotions  a  lover 
is  supposed  to  fetd,  Musnus  says  of 
Leander,  that  he  stood 

"  Seized  with  amazement,  boldness,  tre* 

mor,  sbame, 
Trembliog  at  heart,  yet  shamed  to  be 

ensnared; 

'Maied  with  her  charms,  yet  bolder  made 
by  loTe."— Verses 

What  says  AchOles  Tatius?  We 
translate  the  passage  vnhatim : — 

*'  All  feelings  were  occupying  me  ot 
the  same  time,— desire  to  praise,  astonish* 
ment»  trembling,  shame,  boldness.  1  was 
praising  her  stature,  I  was  stricken  with 
amazement  at  her  beanty,  I  was  trembling 
in  my  heart,  1  was  gazing  with  boldness, 
and  ytt  I  wu  ashamed  of  being  en* 
snared." 

It  would  be  easy  to  cite  twenty 
other  passages  nearly  as  like  to  one 
another,  some  verbally  alike,  others 
enil)ody ing  the  same  spirit ;  especially 
in  the  love-sufferings,  which  are  de- 
lineated with  a  most  microsoomc  ac- 
curacy, and  are  very  unlike  tne  de- 
scriptions in  the  older  authors,  which 
are  either  voluptuous  or  grandilo- 
i|uent.  Ml  of  tenderness  or  despair- 
ing thunder  words. 

But,  perhaps,  the  author  with 
whom  Musseus  seems  to  have  most 
in  common  is  Nonnus  of  Pannopolis, 
whom  we  know  to  have  lived  about 
the  b^riniiing  of  the  fifth  century. 
Several  lines  in  the  Diomftiacs  and 
in  Hero  and  Leander  are  exactly  the 
same.  This  suggested  a  bright  idea 
to  one  Mr .  FeterFranda  (whoee  Qon* 


jectures  Sehrader  has  published) 
that  Nonnus  and  Musaeus  were  iden- 
tical. Caspar  Barthius  also  helped 
in  discovering  this  literary  mare's- 
nest.  Now  is  any  one  for  a  moment 
to  persuade  us,  tmit  that  noisy,  swag- 
gering, inflated,  Evoe-shouting  author 
of  the  thirty-eight  mortal  lxx>ks  of 
the  Dionyeiact  could  so  far  change 
his  tiresome  nature  as  to  compose 
340  lines  so  exquisitely  simple,  so 
full  of  pure  pathos,  as  our  precious 
tale  of  tne  Hellespont  P  Scnibbing- 
brushes  and  yellow  soap  might  at 
last  do  somethmg  for  the  hide  of  an 
Ethiopian,  but  nothing  could  purifV 
or  ameliorate  the  mental  state  <n  sudn 
a  tumid  my  thologist  as  Nonnus,  wlumi 
Scaliger  and  Heinsius  both  declare 
never  was  and  never  will  be  worth 
reading.  Ill-omened  was  that  day 
when  we  were  seised  with  a  desire  to 
read  the  mouthing  man  of  Panno- 
polis. 

We  cannot  resist  here  noticing  as 
a  finale,  that  our  poor  grammarian 
has  be^  supposed  to  have  been  a 
Christian. 

This  idea  was  broached  hy  some 
luminous  German  or  othor,  and 
founded  upon  one  line  which  he  erro- 
neously supposed  to  contain  a  He- 
braism. This  is  really  too  good. 
We  sincerely  hope  he  was  a  Christ- 
ian ;  but  to  assert  such  a  fact  upon 
one  line,  that  proves  nothing  except 
the  contrary,  b  pure,  unmixed  Grer- 
manism.  Poor  Sehrader,  with  all 
the  zeal  of  a  young  man,  worries 
himself  to  death  with  confutation  of 
such  utter  rubbish.  Fmally,  as  if 
there  was  never  to  be  an  end  of  the 
blockheads  who  could  not  keep  their 
dirty  fingers  off  Museus,  we  come  to 
John  Hardouin,  the  Jesuit  This 
good  man  finds  an  Abydenian  coin, 
on  which  there  is  written,  in  good, 
plain  Greek,  Hpn  ahan^poc:  his 
spectacles,  however,  are  out  of  reach, 
and  he  reads  it,  h  pomh  akapoc» 
"  tiie  strei^th  of  a  man  ;**  U.  the 
strait  was  the  limit  of  a  man's  power 
of  swinuning.  Now  this  would  pass 
as  a  very  good  joke,  if  le  ban  pere 
had  not  the  incredible  audacity  to 
assert  his  purblindness  as  an  instance 
of  lynx-eyed  sasacity.  Forthwith  he 
sweeps  away  the  tradition,  declares 
the  two  epistles  of  Ovid  are  spurious, 
that  Virgd  knows  nothing  about  il, 
and  that  our  Mussbus  was  some  fat 
monk  of  the  thirteenth  century,  who 
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drew  hk  impiMikm  firom  ^  tn- 
gelical  or  the  seraphical  doetor,  or 
the  other  celestial  persona^  of  that 
luminous  era.  8uch  theories  as  these 
were  Mculiar  to  John  Hardouin ;  as, 
if  we  GO  not  belie  him,  Terence,  Livy, 
Tadtus,  parts  of  Virgil  and  Iloraoe*s 
Odes^  were  ascribed  to  the  same  re- 
imtable  sources.  In  reviewing  past 
times,  we  regret  nothing  more  than 
the  non-existence  of  lunatic  a^lums. 

Let  us  just  notice  the  Knglish 
trandations.  The  first  is  that  of 
Christopher  Marlow,  which  is  divided 
into  what  he  calls  sestyads.*'  The 
first,  second,  and  part  of  the  third 
are  the  work  of  Marlow;  the  re- 
mainder belongs  to  Chapman,  and  is 
very  inferior.  We  may  observe  that 
Marlow  just  uses  Musbus  as  a  hat- 
peg  to  hold  up  hii  own  fancies,  and, 
though  it  is  very  good  in  narts,  it  is 
not  such  a  book  as  we  could  by  any 
means  recommend  as  a  family  Mu* 
S0us:  there  must  be  a  Bowdler  to  it 
first,  for  good  Christopher's  imagina* 
tion  is  sometimes  too  fervid  to  pro* 
mote  a  very  high  code  of  morality* 
AVe  shall  make  a  few  extracts,  as  his 
([uaint  conceits  are  particularly  amus- 
mg,  and  very  superior,  in  our  opinion, 
to  the  ruling,  heroic  lix^  of  fawkes. 
Fawkes*  translation  was  very  much 
praised  when  it  first  appeared,  but 
then  that  was  an  age  when  brawling 
hexameters  were  we  fashion :  an  un^ 
pretending  attempt  was  made  in  blank 
verse  about  the  same  time,  but  it  was 
instantly  scoffed  down.*  We  shall 
notice  some  parts  of  Fawkes,  as  he  is 
very  respectably  literal,  though  too 
magniloquent.  Sir  Robert  ^apyl- 
ton  s  version,  from  what  we  know  of 
his  translation  of  Juvenal,  we  can 
conceive  to  be  very  amusing ;  but, 
unfortunately,  we  cannot  lay  our 
hands  upon  it.  As  for  our  own  ver- 
sion, we  profess  nothing  more  than  a 
verv  literal  rendering  m  lines  of  ten 
sylUbles.  We,  like  Fersius,  have 
never  spent  a  nis;ht  on  Famassos ; 
and,  thmfi>re,  only  attempt  a  simple, 
verbal  translation. 

Upon  looking  over  our  pliers,  we 
begin  to  think  that  we,  too,  have 
beoi  overlaying  Musnns;  so,  with- 
out ceremony  and  more  loss  of  time, 
we  must  begin,  excusing  ourselves 
only  for  what  we  have  said  by  the 
utter  ignorance  that  we  know  over- 
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douds  every  thing  esmfcted  with 
Museus. 

Muaeus,  so  Ronddl  tells  us,  upoa 
we  know  not  what  authoritv,  had  a 
friend  named  Agathias.  As  they 
¥rere  drinking  toother  one  evening, 
Agathias,  who  was  a  bit  of  a  poet  in 
his  way,  confesses  to  be  in  love  with 
a  Miss  Dorcalis  of  Sestos;  and,  by 
the  time  the  wine  had  gone  round 
the  fifth  time,  he  describes  the  exact 
way  in  which  he  won  his  fair  lady. 
He  confiBsses  to  having  swam,  like 
another  Leander,  to  her  gard^  and, 
after  .having  uttered  every  sort  of 
threat  against  himself  if  Dorcalis 
should  refose  him,  he  at  last  meets 
with  all  the  success  of  his  predeoessor 
in  Helle*s  tide.  Musbbus  tells  him 
that  he  is  ashamed  of  him  for  his  not 
having  written  a  poem  upon  such  a 
subject  Agathias  pleads  inabili^; 
MusBMis,  wiUi  a  gentle  smile,  under- 
takes the  task,  imd  now  shall  speak 
for  himself  through  the  mouth  oC 
Fawkes,  who  excels  in  theepic parts, — 

"  Sing,  Muse,  tbe  cooscioos  torch  whose 

niffhtly  ray 
Let  the  bela  lover  througfh  the  watery 

way, 

To  share  those  joys  which  mntinl  fSuth 
hath  leard-* 

Joys  to  divine  Aurora  unrevealed. 
Abydos,  Seetos,  ancieflt  towne  proclaim 
Where  gr^ntlett  bosom  glow*d  with  purest 
flame! 

1  hear  Leander  dash  (he  foaming  tide  — 
FixM  high  in  air  I  see  the  glimmering 
guide— 

llie  genkl  iarae,  tbe  love-eDkinditog 
light.- 

Signal  ofjoy  that  burD*d  serenely  bright  !** 


AfUr  a  &w  lines  more  of  intro- 
duction, we  find  ourselves  on  the 
echoing  shore  of  Sestos,  gashig  on 
the  tower  of  love-lorn  Hero,  for 
whose  sad  fate  Museens  tells  us  the 
wild  waters  have  not  yet  forgotten 
to  moan.  Hero,  he  g[oes  on  to  say, 
vras  a  maiden  of  high  degree,  a 
priestess  of  Venu%  inearoerated  by 
stem  parents  in  a  sea-washed  tower. 
There  she,  ^^poor  Venus*  nun,"  as 
Marlow  calls  her,  used  to  sit  in  her 
loneliness,  vacantly  and  mournfully 
nang  on  the  tumbling  waters  and 
Ute  doudv  sky.  She  tells  her  own 
melancholy  tsJe :— * 


*  See  MmthUf  Revimo,  Jnna  17T4. 
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"  Nor  htT*  I  MmnJU%  mm,  nor  do  I 

joia 

In  dances  witli  tbe  jouUu,  bat  evermoro. 
Both  night  and  day,  there  sounds  witliin 
my  ears 

The  besTv  murmur  of  the  windy  sea.'* 
Verses  191-195. 

Poor  Hero  I  What  a  hopjeless, 
de^^uring  existenee  these  four  nmple 
lines  portray !  The  rough  winds  her 
only  yintants;  the  waters  lapping  on 
the  stones  the  only  familiar  sounds 
that  break  upon  her  ear.  We  can 
fancv  we  can  see  her  gazing  vacantly 
on  toe  lowering  sky,  or,  it  may  be, 
sending  her  wandering  thouffhts  along 
tbe  Myiian  plains  toward  the  peaked 
topa  of  Gamnis,  and  mnsinff  on  the 
danging  fiffoti  that  had  raged  around 
it,  and  ^Uie  tale  of  Troy  divine.** 
We  ean  see  her  taming  saoly  to  her 
loom  again,  to  add  one  more  shade  to 
the  ftarting  muscles  of  Eneeladus,  or 
one  more  Dickering  thunderbolt  to 
the  armed  hand  of  Olympian  Jupiter. 
Perhaps  she  is  counting  the  hours  to 
the  next  festival  of  Venus,  the  only 
epoch  in  her  dreary  existence;  or, 
perhaps,  shuddering  at  the  thought 
of  a  visit  from  her  eoAdj  stem  flither, 
who  frets  awa^  his  short  half-hour 
in  chklingi,  or  in  peevirii  complaints 
of  the  rough  Argestes,  and  then 
wraps  round  him  his  magisterial 
robes  and  leaves  the  poor  maiden  to 
solitude  and  tears.  Who  can  won- 
der that  Jjeander  was  to  her  a  realisa* 
tion  of  the  brightest  vision  that  ever 
scaled  her  sea-wora  prison  ? 

And  now  the  great  festival  of 
Venus  is  at  hand.  From  every  city 
and  isUmd,  from  Cytbera,  Arom  Cy- 
prus, from  the  plains  of  Hsemonia, 
and  fVom  the  heights  of  Jjibanus, 
ccnne  troops  of  youUis  and  maidens  to 
pay  their  vows  to  Cytherea.  And 
who  was  the  brightest  star  among 
them?  MussBus  shall  describe  her 
in  his  own  sunny  language :  — 

Hero  was  padng  through  the  temple 
courts. 

Darting  a  sparkling  radiance  from  her 
brow, 

Like  to  the  rising,  silver-cheeked  moon : 
The  ronnded  summits  of  her  snowy  cheeks 
Were  flusb*d  with  faintest  crimson,  as  a 
rose 

TwaSa  •  coloar'd  bursts  its  cup :  well 

might  you  say 
A  plain  of  roses  Hero's  limbs  appe«r*d« 
A  glow  was  o'er  her  form,  and  as  she 

moved 


Roses  did  seesi  to  skias  beassth  tho 

feet 

Of  the  white^kirtled  maid,  and  from  her 
breast 

Graces  did  stream/' — Verses  55-63. 

Well  might  such  beautv  as  this 
elicit  from  the  young  pilgrims  of 
Greece  invocations  as  earnest  and 
wishes  as  ardent  as  Musseus  has  put 
into  tbe  mouth  of  some  love-lom 
youth  among  the  crowd  of  worship- 
pers !  Still  fair  Hero  paced  onward, 
as  yet "  in  maiden  meditation  fancv 
free'*  But  among  that  bright-eyed, 
long-haired  band  there  was  one  who 
was  stricken  to  the  inmost  heart ;  it 
was  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  with 
a  vengeance,  for  our  poor  Loinder  is 
suddenly  in  a  most  alarming  state. 
AVe  have  quoted  the  lines  descriptive 
of  his  first  seizure,  and  refer  our 
reader  back  again  to  the  conflicting 
elements  that  raged  within  the  poor 
youth  of  Abydos.  Marlow,  in  bis 
nrst  sestyad,  reasons  most  quaintly 
upon  Laiiider*8  sudden  ovenet,  and 
concludes  with  a  very  laudable 
query:— 

"  It  lies  not  in  oar  power  to  love  or  hate. 
For  will  in  us  is  OTorraled  by  fate ; 
When  two  are  stripped  long  ere  the  race 
begin, 

We  wish  that  one  should  lose,  the  other 
win. 

Aod  one  especially  do  we  affect 
Of  two  gola  ingots,  like  in  each  respect ; 
The  reason  no  man  knows  :  let  it  suffice 
What  we  behold  is  censured  by  our  eyes. 
Where  both  deliberate  tbe  lore  is  slight. 
Who  ever  lored  that  lored  not  at  first 
sightt" 

Bravo,  Kit !  You  would  have  not 
been  the  last  at  Sestos  if  you  had 
lived  in  the  old  diys  of  Greece! 
But  what  course  aoes  our  love- 
smitten  Leander  take  f  Does  he  gaze 
away  his  soul,  and  so  wend  his  way 
back  to  drearv  Abydos  ?  Not  a  bit 
of  it ;  he  thiuKs  it  no  use  to  waste  his 
time  in  idle-minded  oglings,  and  so, 
like  a  bold  man  as  he  was,  ne  storms 
the  fortress,  and,  trusting  to  a  pair  of 
very  wicked  eyes,  he  walks  right  up 
to  the  young  priestess.  And  what 
does  Hero  do  r  Is  not  the  audacious 
Abydenian  repelled  wiUi  a  frown,  as 
stem  as  that  of  cloud-collecting  Ju- 
piter? Alas,  no!  We  are  bound 
to  take  the  word  of  Musaus,— 

'*  And  she,  when  she  beheld  bis  artful 
g*s*, 

Felt  joyful  ia  her  beauty,  and  did  oft 
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In  tilenca  veil  ber  lorelj  countemace. 
With  secret  beck«  disclosing  all  lier 
lo?e."_ Verses  lOtl-105. 

This  was,  at  any  rate,  a  bad  be- 
ginning,  for  Leander  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  in  any  wa^  at  a  loss 
how  to  interpret  the  motions  of  the 
young  maiden : — 

He  glow'd  within 
Because  slie  understood  and  would  not 
spurn 

His  passion."— Verses  107-108. 

This  skirmishing  of  eyes  still  goes 
on  till  "shady  Uesper  rises,  ,and 
the  "azure-skirted  mists**  are  veil- 
ing the  temple  gardens  in  a  genial 
OMCurity*  Leander  seizes  the  op- 
portunity, and  makes  hb  proposal 
with  a  d^ree  of  winning  grace  and 
modest  assurance  that  would  have 
shamed  the  most  practised  carpet- 
kniffht  in  Eurone.  And  now,  gentle 
reader,  for  i^eritable  proporal  in 
the  old  Ionian  style : — 

"Gently  he  prest'd  her  rosy-6nger*d 
band, 

Heaving  a  long-diawn  sigb.    Sbe  si- 
lently. 

As  if  indignant,  snatch'd  it  back  again ; 
Yet  when  be  aaw  ber  balf-assenting  nod, 
He  boldly  seized  ber  ilower-inwoven 
robe, 

Leading  ber  toward  the  temple's  last 
recess. 

And  so  fair  Hero  slowly  followed  bim, 
And  yet  as  if  sbe  wished  it  not" 

Vejjjrff  114-ltl. 

How  exquisitely  is  all  this  told, 
and  how  artftdly  does  Leander  com- 
mence his  siege!  The  sigh  is  in- 
tended to  express  all  the  suffering 
his  mischievous  c^es  could  not ;  and 
then  when  poor  Hero  is  just  ready 
to  capitulate,  he  does  not  shock  her, 
as  an  underbred  Ck>ckney  would,  by 
an  offer  of  his  arm,  but  leads  her  by 
ber  light,  floating  peplum,  as  if,  for- 
sooth, he  dare  not  again  touch  that 
same  rosy  hand  he  so  audadotisly 
seized  at  the  outset  of  the  parley. 
And  all  this  time  we  have  been  leav- 
ing the  fair  Sestian  to  herself.  She 
slowly  follows,  perhaps  thinkmg  of 


chattering  gynsBOoni^  at  Seitos.  So 
she  rallies,  and  has  recourse  to  threats, 
though  they  were,  after  all,  as  our 
knowing  grammarian  remarks,  only 
'*such  threats  as  women  love  to 
use**:— 

"  Su anger!  tbou*rt  mad  !    How  dar*st 

thon,  hapless  man, 
Drag  off  a  maiden  thus  1   Nay,  drop  my 

robe, 

And  seek  tome  other  path,  or  justly  dtead 
The  auger  of  my  wealiby  parents.  Shame! 
To  touch  a  priestess  of  the  Cypriaa 
queen  !**— Verses  125-126. 

How  admirably  this  conveys  all 
her  inward  meaning.  Leave  me 
alone,  or  1*11  tell  my  mother.  Sbe 
will  be  very  anffry,  and  so  will 
Venus.  HeiA-hoTlsui^M)6eIoaght 
to  be.**  And  what  says  Leander  to 
all  this?  O  impudent  varlet!  be 
makes  no  answer  at  all ;  but  plainly 
and  positively,  in  the  gardens,  then 
and  tbere, — 

"He  kiss'd  the  maiden's  soft  and  fra- 
grant neck. 
And  thus  address*d  her.** — Verse  135. 

Forthwith  comes  a  torrent  of  vows, 
and  pnnrers,  and  pleas  of  justifica- 
tion. Was  a  pnestess  to  know 
better  than  the  f^oddess  whom  she 
served  ?  Arcadian  Atalanta  fled 
from  Milanion,  and  how  Aphrodite 
punished  her  I  How  impious  it 
would  be  to  anger  the  soddess  in  her 
own  precincts!  Alas!  Hero,  it  is 
now  nearly  all  over  vnth  you ! 

"Sbe  fix*d  ber  eyes  in  silence  on  the 
ground. 

Hiding  ber  sbame-ilnsb'd  cheek;  and 

with  ber  feet 
Sbe  scraped  the  surface  of  the  groaad, 

and  twitcb'd 
Her  mantle  o'er  ber  shoulders.*' 

Verses  160-165. 

And  so  they  stood  silently  gazii^  at 
one  another,  till  at  last  Hero, 

^'  Dropping  the  dew  of  blushes  from  ber 
brow.*'— Verse  175, 

commences  her  second  harangue,  hat 
with  as  little  success  as  her  first 
Here  she  takes  a  different  tack ;  sbe 
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more  to  say  for  herself, — like  Csear, 
she  wiape  her  face  in  her  mantle  and 
awaits  tne  iasiie.  " 

But  Leander  is  not  the  man  to  be 
deterred  by  difficulties;  he  cares  not 
for  her  respectable  fkther  or  vener- 
able mother.  What  is  the  Helles- 
pont to  him?  K  Corns  were  to  blow 
every  wave  over  him,  he  would  still 
defy  him : — 

"Mmiden!  for  thee  I'd  crow  the  fweUing 

wave, 

£*en  though  with  fire  th*  unnaTigable 

deep 

Babbled  and  seethed ;  nor  while  to  thee 
I  haste. 

Fear  I  the  daogeroas  sea,  or  shudder  at 
The  beaTy  murmur  of  the  tumbling 
mam."-~VeTse8  203-206. 

If  Ilero  will  but  hold  out  a  torch, 
he  will  not  gaze  at  the  setting  Bootes, 
the  stormy  Orion,  or  the  Beai  that 
never  dips  his  feet  in  the  western  wa- 
ters. We  must  here  quote  a  few 
bright  lines  fhmi  Ovid : — 

"  Nod  se^nar  aut  Helicen,  aut  qui  Tyros 

utitur  ArctOD  ; 
Publiea  non  curat  sidera  noster  amor. 
Andromeden  alius  spectet,  chnunque 

coronam 

Qnaeque  micat  gelido  Parrhasis  Ursa 
polo. 

Est  aliud  lumen  multo  mihi  certius  istis, 
Non  erit  in  tenebris,  quo  duce,  noster 
amor." 

JSvge  poeta !  And  so  turning 
back  to  Museus,  we  read  Leander*s 
last  touch  of  flatterv.  Hero  has 
asked  him  his  name;  he  gives  it,  with 
no  trumpery  title  attached ;  he  is  no 
Proxenus  of  this  place,  or  Harmost 
of  that,  he  is  Leander,  the  husband 
of  the  garlanded  Hero.** 

And  so  at  last  they  finally  agree 
upon  future  meetings.  She  is  to 
hold  the  torch,  he  to  breast  the 
waves.  They  part,  she  to  her  tower, 
while  Leander  (as  Jean  Paul  has  it) 
is  "left  alone  with  the  night**  How- 
ever Leander  is  a  fine,  practical,  bu- 
siness-like fellow;  he  examines  his 
ground,  takes  landmarks,  and  so  sails 
back  to  Abydos. 

The  wished-for  time  of  meeting 
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draws  near ;  Leander  eoes  down  to 
the  beach,  and  for  one  short  moment, 
as  he  gazes  into  the  blackness  of  the 
night  and  hears  the  cold,  plunj^ing 
wafers,  he  trembles,  the  fiesh  yields 
for  a  second,  but  the  spirit  bums  as 
bright  as  the  torch  that  is  now 
streaming  across  the  Hellespont. 
How  different  is  the  Leander  of  Mu- 
seus  fVom  the  Leander  of  Ovid  I 
The  latter  hero  is  but  a  poor  weak- 
ling, who  trembles  at  every  gale : — 

Twr  mihi  deposits  est  in  ixcck  vestis 
sren&« 

Ttr  grave  tenta?i  carpere  nudns  iter.** 

And  so  he  tosses  himself  into  the 
cold  flood  and  the  dead  night ; 
"  Himself  the  rower,  passenger,  and 
bark." 

While  he  is  thus  beating  aside  the 
waters,  let  us  for  a  moment  look  at 
Hero.  There  she  stands  on  her 
airy  tower,  like  the  evening  star, 
shading  her  torch  from  the  rude 
wind  with  h^  outspread  mantie,* 
until  at  length  ber  bold  lover  touches 
the  shores  of  Sestoe. 

This  is,  perhaps,  the  only  place 
where  Ovid  excels  Mussens;  he  re« 
presents  Hero  as  running  to  the 
beach  to  meet  him.  The  old  crone 
tries  to  keen  her  young  charge  back, 
but  she  will  greet  her  lover  on  the 
very  margin  of  the  sea.  All  goes  on 
well  for  a  time;  Hero  escapes  the 
notice  of  her  parents,  and  the  bold 
sailor  crosses  the  deep  every  night. 
But  the  laughing  summer  passes 
away,  and  the  tempests  of  winter 
thunder  across  the  narrow  strait, 
sounding  bodefblly  in  the  ears  of  the 
lovers : — 

"  But  when  the  time  of  hoary  winter 
came. 

Rousing  aloft  its  wild  and  eddying 
storms, 

The  wild  winds  rudely  stirr*d  the  yield* 

ing  depths. 
And  shook  th'unfix'd  foundations  of  the 

wave. 

Lashing  the  main  with  tempests}  his 
dark  ship 

The  sailor  drew  up  on  the  sunder*d  t  sbore^ 
Shunning  the  wintry,  ever- faithless  sea." 

Verses  29ie-298. 


•  LinefdS. 

t  The  WKd  in  the  original  is  All  commeDtnYors,  except  Kromayer,  hare 

made  a  needless  fuss  about  it.  The  shore  is  called  )<x#«#  because  the  sea  divides  it 
from  the  opposite  coast. 

Yoi«.  xxxin.  Ro.  cxcvi.  d  a 
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Bero  eontintieB  to  hold  oat  the  tatth 

to  him ;  but  it  WS8,  SB  MtDEfeSIIS  8&3^ 

no  lonoer  th«  totch  of  love,  bnt  of 
the  dail  goddesses.  Ahd  now  comes 
thelast  scemeof  thissaddtBimu  The 
nJ^t  is  diA  and  storm;^  and  has 
been  finely  described  by  YkgjH 

"  Nempe  tbraptifl  turhttlt  ^rooelNb 
NmI«  mtet  cedi  tem  Ma ;  quern  ta- 
per mi|^ 
Porta  tonat  ooeli,  et  soopulie  illtsa  recia* 

naat 
^quera."» 

ISvmxm  ihaU  tell  the  reit:— 

"  Ware  roird  ott  waf  e,  the  waters  stood 
tipftvare^, 

The  tea  and  tky  were  mingled,  and  the 
roar 

Of  wartiag  winds  areas.  Earns  did  blow 
'Gainst  Zepfajr;  Boreas  did  puff  his 
threaU 

At  blustering  Notufl,  and  a  deafening 
ftouaa 

Wis  heard  along  the  Wty.plunglng 
main. 

Full  oft  amidst  the  nhappeas^  waVes 
T6  Aphrodite  he  did  raise  Bis  prayer ; 
Full  oft  to  Neptaae,  rcA^  of  tfie  s»a  \ 
Nor,  QBreminded  of  his  Attit  maM, 
Laft  he  rough  Boreas.   Yet  in  taitt>  Ib^ 


Did  aid  him,  and  love  qaait*d  befbre  the 
fates. 

&9  hy  the  upheaved  waves'  ill-onftned 
force 


Did  fail  him,  and  hi's  evar-aoviag  1 
Sunk  Mrir.    Dowa  Ms  throat  the 

water  gnshM 
SpoBlaDeeaa^  asd  hadiank  the  brackisfa 

wava. 

Meanwhile  a  cruel  wind  beat  oat  the 

torch. 

And  with  it  sad  Leander's  life  and  love." 

Verses  515-529. 

Fbor  Heh>  stands  on  the  opposite 
shore  Aill  of  distracting  fears,  the 
extinguished  torch  hi  her  h&nd, 
dabbled  with  the  driftiii^  rain,  and 
deafened  with  the  iomnlt  of  waters 
beneath  her.  So  she  stands,  heart- 
broken, till  the  next  morning  dis- 
closes to  her^  at  the  base  of  her 
tower,  the  pale,  bruisec^  and  lifeless 
body  of  Leander. 

"  When  at  her  feet  she  saw  her  lover  s 
corpse 

Tom  by  the  roclcs,  she  rent  her  flowerM 
robe. 

And  with  a  ruShlng  soaod  fttom  oft  die 
tower 

Sprang  headlong.** — Verses  535-558. 

"We  will  not  not  *dd  a  line  of  eom- 
inent.  Thus  ends  one  of  the  most 
touching  stories  of  old  times,  described 
with  &  beauty  and  viyidness  of  lan- 
guage that  sliall  not  be  diluted  with 
our  wedc  and  insudicient  praise. 
"  They  were  lovely  in  thdr  lives,  in 
their  death  they  were  not  divided.** 
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Stbahqb  as  H  may  seem,  yet  pity 
*t  is  *t  is  tine,*^  you  camiot  get  a  coop 
or  a  steak  at  a  tayem  in  London 
west  of  Tempfe  Bar  that's  worth 
eating.  The  science  of  cooking  chops 
and  steaks  begins  at  Aldga^,  and 
ceases  at  the  Co^k  and  the  Rainbow 
by  Temple  Bar,  where  Shire  Lane 
divides  the  City  from  the  shire^ 
Heaven  knows  the  man  (a  clergyman, 
we  are  told)  was  not  far  wrong  who 
confined  his  catalogue  of  questions  to 
the  new  she-cook  that  came  to  hhn, 
to  the  simple  but  important  one  of, 
"Can  you  boil  a  potato  Well?** 
fancying,  we  suppose,  and  rightly, 
that  a  woman  who  could  do  this  weii 
had  got  beyond  the  mere  first  rudi- 
ments of  her  art,  and  was,  withal, 
likely  to  improve.  He  had,  however, 
ddne  better,  we  have  often  thought, 
had  he  asked  her  in  addition,  if  she 
understood  and  could  cook  a  chop 
or  a  steak  to  the  satisfaction  of  one 
whose  taste  was  fostered  before  the 
fffidlron  at  "  Joe's"  in  the  Citv,  and 
the  box  by  the  fire  at  the  Cock  near 
Temple  Bar.  The  least  hesitation 
had  been  favourable ;  a  ready  ad- 
mission that  she  could,  a  sure  sign 
that  She  knew  "  nothing  at  all  about 
the  matter." 

There  are  two  things  we  never 
"wish  to  have  for  dinner  at  home,  or 
at  a  friend's  house  —  a  chop  aitd  k 
STEAK.  Chops  at  home  are  generally 
too  tallowy,  too  raw,  or  ill  cut,  or 
done  over  bad  fire;  in  short,  any 
thing  but  what  they  ought  to  be ;  and 
then  your  home-cooked  irteaks  stick 
in  your  teeth  with  toughness,  and 
trouble  you  for  a  whole  evening; 
or  they  are  too  slowly  done,  or  too 
htirriedly  done,  or  too  near  when 
done  to  a  "  cassv"  fiame ;  or,  per- 
haps, it  was  tne  butcher's  fault,  per- 
haps they  were  badty  cut,  or  the  meat 
Was  too  newly  killed ;  fresh  froto  the 
back  of  an  Abjrssinian  beast  described 
by  Bruce  in  ms  clevea:  and  entertain- 
ing Travels. 

It  really  ^mS  a  hard  case  that  a 
man  cannot  have  a  chop  or  a  steak 
toleraUy  oodced  at  his  own  home. 
Harder  still,  perhaps,  that  he  cannot 
at  a  London  dub.  Your  west-end 
cooks  confine  their  labours  and  at- 
tention, and  devote  the  whole  of  their 
skill  to  "  kickshaws,"  and  thin^  that 
provoke  you  to  eat,  and  merit  and 


demand  your  i^robatkm  wliile  at 
table.  All  well  enough  in  their  way ; 
wonders  in  art,  the  result  of  a  long 
life  of  attentive  observaition,  but  really 
not  to  be  preferred,  any  one  of  them 
singlv,  to  a  chop  or  a  steak  at  Joe's  in 
Finch  Lane,  or  Colnett's  at  the  Cock 
near  Temple  Bar.  Difierent  tastes 
incline  to  difierent  objects :  — 

«  Hard  task  to  hit  die  palate  «f  svofa 

Sneets, 
Idfield  lores  wbat  Dardneaf  de- 
tests." 

There  are  few  things  belter  than 
a  diop  or  a  stei^  i<fh!&i  cooked  by 
the  eunning  tongs  of  mr  frieni 
at  Joe's,  or  watched  ov^  by  the 
jv^ctous  eye  of  Colnett's  City 
«  Soyer." 

A  man  may  spend  the  period  of 
an  ai^rentieeship  in  London,  anA 
really  not  know  half-a-dosen  good 
taverns  where  he  can  get  a  chop  <A 
a  steak  cooked  to  perfection,  and  aft 
a  reasouabk  coat.  We  hiive  even 
met  with  men  who  have  lived  fa 
London  for  a  much  longer  period  of 
time,  as  raw  on  the  suljjeot  as 
last  arrival  ia  Lond&a  from  the  ttft^ 
mines  of  Cmiwall,  or  the  dreary 
wastes  of  Dartmoor  and  Hay  Tor. 
You  caiMot  get  a  diop  Stevens^ 
or  Long's  in  Bond  Street,  equal  ia 
cmaHty  or  flavour  to  a  clu^  at  the 
Cock  in  Fleet  Street,  or  a  steak  at 
the  Reform  Club  <fr  the  Clarendoa 
equtd  in  escellence  to  a  steidc  at 
**  Joe's"  in  Frach  Lane;  ot  i*io«5 
mtaterpieces  in  their  wi^  which 

Ben,^  mine  host  of  the  Cfae^ire 
Cheese,  snatches  with  a  canning 
hand  from  a  clean  wridiixm  over  a 
deur  fire  in  Wine  Offi^  Court  ia 
Fleet  Stareet 

A  maa  wants  a  good  appetite  to 
enjoy  a  Steak  to  penectiQa& ;  he  nzast 
be  in  Ml  health ;  and  what's  more, 
in  good  spirits.  There  is  no  et\)oying 
a  steak  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  eat 
It,  and  you  are  fit  fcM-  nolihinff  but 
your  supper  after.  Frre  o'clock's 
the  tone,  we  contend,^  best  adapted 
for  a  tavern  dinner.  Only  be  sure 
<^  am  i^^tite.  Spare  no  exertion 
to  acquire  it.  Bememb^  the  stoiy 
told  by  Pope : — 

*'  There  was  a  Lord  RuBsell,  who,  by 
living  too  luxuriously,  had  quite  spoiled 
his  oonstitutioii*  He  did  poi  lore  sport, 
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but  used  to  go  out  with  the  dogs  every 
day, only  to  hunt  for  an  appetite.  When- 
ever he  felt  a  twinge  of  hunger  be  would 
cry  out,  *  Ob,  I  have  found  it!'  and 
though  they  were  in  the  midst  of  the  finest 
chase,  he  would  turn  short  round  and 
ride  home  again.  It  was  the  same  lord 
who,  when  he  met  a  beggar,  and  was 
entreated  by  him  to  give  him  soroethins 
because  he  was  almost  famished  with 
hunger,  called  him  *  A  happy  dog  !*  and 
envied  him  too  much  to  relieve  him." 

This  man  knew  the  necessity  of  a 
good  appetite ;  he  should  have  sat  at 
table  with  Vitellins  or  Helioeabalus. 

A  man  may  dine  for  very  little  in 
London.  A  shilling  or  fifteen-pence 
will  procure  a  dinner  more  than  suf- 
ficient to  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, without  resorting  to  the  potato- 
stands  and  hot  cockle-stalls  in  St  de- 
mentis Churchyard,  in  the  Strand,  or 
the  kidney-pies  that  attract  atten- 
tion at  the  Surrey  end  of  Westmin- 
ster Bridge.  Many  have  dined,  and 
still  continue  to  dine,  for  a  less 
amount  than  we  have  here  set  down. 
Cheaper  still  was  the  dinner  of  a 
certain  grave  citizen  "  worth  a  plum," 
of  whom  Colman  records  that  he 
saw  him  at  a  little  eating-house  in  a 
dark  alley  behind  the  Ezchan^, 
make  a  twopenny  mess  of  broth  with 
a  chop  in  it,  more  than  enough  for  a 
single  m^.  When  the  broth  was 
brought  him  he  scooped  the  crumb 
out  of  a  halfpenny  roll,  and  soaked 
it  in  the  porridge  for  his  present 
meal;  Uien  carefully  placing  the 
chop  between  the  upper  and  under 
crust,  he  wrapt  it  up  in  a  checked 
handkerchief,  and  carried  it  off  for 
his  morrow's  repast.  Cheai>er  still 
was  the  daOy  meal  of  a  miserable 
usurer  of  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  who 
contracted  with  a  cook  in  London, 
to  let  him  have  ^*  a  mess  of  pottage" 


^*  The  family  that  dines  the  latest 
Is  in  our  street  esteem*d  the  greatest ; 
But  latest  hours  must  surely 
'Fore  him,  who  never  dbcs  at  alU" 

Henry  Fiudinc 

The  custom  of  asking  for  a  |>late 
of  veal  "cut  with  a  hammy  knife," 
is  a  piece  of  economical  refinement 
only  of  late  introduced  among  us,— 
when,  and  by  whom,  no  industry  has 
yet  been  able  to  discover. 

There  are  two  ways  of  eating  in 
this  town,  for  people  of  your  condi- 
tion, said  Roderick  Random's  land- 
lord to  the  carroty-patedRory,  firrah 
ftom  Scotland,  and  altc^her  a  novice 
in  these  matters,  "  the  one  more  cre- 
ditable and  expensive  than  the  other. 
The  first,  is  to  dine  at  an  eating- 
house  frequented  by  well-dressed 
people  only ;  and  the  other  is  called 
diving,  practised  by  those  who  are 
either  obliged  or  inclined  to  live  fru- 
gally." ^ere  was  a  time  when  a 
pint  of  wine  was  sold  for  a  penny, 
and  bread  to  drink  with  it  was  given 
free  in  every  tavern  in  London.  **I 
have  read,'*^  says  Stow,  "  of  a  coun- 
tryman, that  then  havmg  lost  his 
hood  in  Westminster  Hall,  found  the 
same  in  Comhill,  hanged  out  to  be 
sold,  which  he  challenged,  but  wis 
forced  to  buy  or  go  without  it,  for 
their  stall,  they  said,  was  their 
market.  At  that  time  the  wine- 
drawer  of  the  Pope's  Head  Tavern 
(standing  without  the  door  in  the 
high  street),  took  the  same  man  by 
the  sleeve,  and  said,  *Sir,  will  you 
drink  a  pint  of  wine  ? '  Whereunto 
he  answered,  *  A  penny  spend  I  may  ;* 
and  so  drank  his  pint:  for  bread 
nothing  did  he  pay,  for  that  was 
allowed  free."  "I  used  to  dine,** 
said  Dt.  Johnson,  "very  well  for 
eightpence,  and 
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fles  and  mnshroonifl,  eadng  them  in 
bed,  too,  for  want  of  clothes,  or  even 
a  shirt  to  sit  up  in ;  and  when  once 
on  the  very  verge  of  starvation,  as 
Otway  was  before  him,  refused  to 
partake  of  a  piece  of  roast  beef  that 
was  offered  hun — because  there  was 
no  ketchup ! 

Certain  people  have  cherished  cer- 
tain predilections.  Pope  was  fond  of 
warming  potted  lampreys  in  a  silver 
sanoepan.  Charles  Lamb  preferred 
roast  pig.  Hasty-pudding  and  a 
whitepot  were  the  favourite  dishes 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  who  pos- 
sessed a  receipt  for  them  (the  best  in 
England)  in  his  grandmother*8  own 
handwriting.  Grcorge  m.  was  fond 
of  the  mid(Qe  of  the  neck-of-mutton 
and  turnips.  Lord  Byron,  when 
dining  witn  Mr.  Rogers,  refused  the 
meats  and  entremets  one  alter  the 
other,  and  made  a  meal  of— what  ? 
potatoes  and  vinegar!  The  late 
Lord  Eldon  had  a  particular  fancy 
for  liver  and  bacon.  Theodore  Hook, 
when  at  home,  after  a  fortnight's 
excess  at  the  late  Lord  Hertford's, 
and  obliged  to  order  dinner  for  him- 
self, orctered  what  he  calb  in  his 
Diary  his  **  old  favourite  pease- soup." 
Justice  Shallow,  in  Shakspeare,  was 
fond  of  a  short-legged  hen ;  so  was 
'^Rare  Ben  Jonson," — witness  his 
poem  inviting  a  firiend  to  supper, — 

"  You  '11  have,  to  rectify  your  palate, 
An  olive,  capert,  or  some  belter  aalad, 
Ushering  the  mutton  ;  with  a  short-legg'd 
hen. 

If  we  can  get  her  full  of  egg«,  and  tlien 
Lemons  and  wine  for  aauoe.'' 

Hie  great  lexicographer,  "  Sam," 
was  fond  of  a  fillet  of  vc»l,  when 
Wilkes  was  by  to  assist  him.  Pray 
give  me  leave,  sir,"  said  Wilkes,  sit- 
ting by  his  side,  "  it  is  better  here  I— 
a  little  of  the  brown — some  fat,  sir ! 
— a  little  of  the  stuffing — some  gravy  I 
Let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  giving 
you  some  butter  I — Allow  me  to  re- 
commend a  squeeze  of  this  orange — 
or  the  lemon,  perhaps,  may  have 
more  xest ! "  There  was  no  refusing. 
The  veal  was  done  to  a  turn— better 
it  could  not  have  been  with  a  whole 
synod  of  cooks  to  superintend  it; 
and  Wilkes  was  irresistibly  attentive. 
"Sir,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you!" 
More  could  not  be  said.  It  was 
enough  to  have  said  this,  and  at  such 
a  time.  Thuik  of  the  City  aldermeui 


in  Curtis*8  mayoralty,  over  a  third 
supi^y  of  turtle.  "  A  fine  view  frdm 
the  window,  sir!  I  never  saw  the 
river  look  so  ^y  before — ^  inter- 
rupted by  his  neighbour  on  the  n^ht 
with,  "Is  that  a  schooner?'-  No 
reply. '  The  same  question  repeated. 
Something  must  be  said.  "Sir- 
sir,**  was  tne  angry  answer,  spoken  in 
a  hurried  and  broken  manner, "  when 
I*m  at  dinner,  I  never  look  off  my 
plate!** 

The  capacity  of  some  men's  sto- 
machs is  hard  to  be  conceived.  A 
turtle-sandwich  in  the  middle  of  the 
da^  seems  barely  sufficient  to  supply 
a  single  chink  in  the  craving  void  of 
the  human  appetite.  There  is  still  a 
great  tun  of  Heidelberg  to  fill  by  the 
narrow  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It 
is  really  wonderful  what  men  will 
perform  in  this  way.  Only  look 
round  your  own  circle  of  acquaint- 
ance,— at  your  own  or  at  a  friend's 
table,  at  Lovegrove's  at  Blackwall, 
at  tiie  Crown  and  Sceptre  at  Green- 
wich, or  the  Star  and  Grarter  at 
Richmond !  A  plate  of  tnrUe  is  like 
a  rub  on  a  strop  to  the  edge  of  one  of 
Weiss's  razors.  Three  plates  offish, 
and  the  exhalation  inhaled  from  a 
variety  of  other  kinds,  only  allavs 
the  demon  that  sits  unapp^isably 
within.  Silence  seems  to  assist  di- 
gestion for  the  first  half-hour,  and 
then  a  reply  seems  a  new  provocative 
to  proceed.  A  fresh  looker-on  at 
every  course  would  fancy  he  had  ar- 
riv^  too  late  and  was  making  up 
his  leeway.  One  who  watched  him 
throughout  would  think  he  was  lay- 
ing in  proyant,  like  Dugald  Did- 
ffetty,  and  was  fit,  when  filled,  to 
have  lain  in  JelhJabad  with  Sir  Ro- 
bert Sale,  to  have  sailed  with  Parry 
in  the  Heda,  to  have  stood  a  ten- 
years*  siege  like  Troy,  or  played  the 
part  of  Ugolino  in  the  dungeon, 
without  a  wrinkle  in  his  fiu»  to  sug- 
gest a  line  to  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
Your  thin,  spare  fellows,  witn  their 
watches  in  their  waistcoat-pockets,  eat 
as  heartily  at  times  as  your  rotund 
litUe  ffentlemen,  with  bushy  bunches 
of  seau  in  front  of  their  corporations. 
It  is,  however,  your  thic«,  short- 
necked  men  who  eat  the  most.  There 
was  Chantrey,  standing  five-feet  five 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  thick-soled 
boots,  with  an  appetite  for  delicacies 
quite  remarkable.  He  had  little  or 
no  neck,  but  be  ate  of  venison  with  a 
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plat^  vas  w  uresistible  to  Chaatrey 
as  a  "  warm  third  night  to  tl;^ 
poorest  poet  whose  life  has  found  a 
pkoe  in  the  J^iograffkit^  Dranmiica, 
He  did  not  waste  his  M^petite,  like 
Pone  the  actor,  on  an  edge-cK>ne  of  heef, 
and  shed  a  tear  of  r^ret  when  he 
unexpectedly  perceived  a  haunch  of 
venison^  that  nature  was  exhaustible^ 
And  this  to  an  old  fnend !**  was 
his  remark.  Pope,  it  appears  was 
asked  to  dine  on  an  edge-lxme  of 
Ifteef ;  the  friend  idlowed  him  to 
Ueve  he  had  nothing  more.  Fope 
vas  fond  ef  tb^  dish ;  he  ate  Yora^ 
^nsly,  as  if  nothing  substantial  wag 
to  follow.  The  diib  was  tb^n  re-* 
SMTFed,— 

And^  to  !  two  puddinn  smoked  upon 
board." 

Ko!  not  puddings,  ^  haunch  of 
venison,  svm  as  Goldsmith  described 
a  letter  to  Lord  Clare»-<- 

Ns'er  finer  nor  fttter 
fi'er  iSBMd  in  a  forest  or  smoked  in  a 
pUilsr.*' 

Pope  placed  with  a  bit,  laid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  "And  this  to  an  old, 
firiendl"-:' 

"  Forgive  the  gushing  tear  I 
AIm  !  I  feel  I  am  no  actor  here." 

The  story  deserves  remembrance, 
and  contains  a  precept.  Never,  when 
a  friend  asks  you  to  dine  with  him, 
exhaust  a  healthy  appetite  on  an 
edge-boAe  of  beef,  without  inquiring 
of  the  cook  beforehand. 

TheF#  is  a  wide  a^  material  dif-* 
ierenoe  bctweei^  giving  a  dinner  and 
giving  a  dinoer  well  Few  under- 
stand the  art.  I^Tor  does  it  altogether 
depend  upon  the  ^ver.  Ma^y  things 
and  many  hands  cons{Mire  to  please  or 
disai^int.  Who  is  your  cook,  aod 
is  he  m  trim  ibr  what  be  has  to  do  9 
Who  arf  yowp  friivids,  wiU  they 
harmonise  together?  Whatareyour 
^hes?  Then, are thii^g?  in  season? 
Tou  have  seen  as  Si^  as  yon  can  to 
this  yourself.  All  very  well,  but 
you  nm$t  depend  at  last  upon  your 
fishmonger  and  your  butcher.  There 
was  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  He  was 
always  giving  dinners.  He  was  a 
man  of  refined  nund,  and  a  master  in 
his  own  art.  His  table  was  fre- 
quented by  many  of  the  most  dis« 
Anguished  men  of  Usage.  He  lived 


in  Leieeste  Square  (tbtn  a  ihaluoii- 
able  quarter  of  the  town),  and  went 
to  markei  for  hiniKlf.   We  recollect 
old  Bobertson,  his  fishmonger,  who 
kept  the  shop  in  Coventry  Street, 
now  Tum^^s.  He  realised  a  hand- 
some competency,  and  was  a  man  ef 
keen  observation,  and  of  mild  and 
gentlemanlike  manners.  Ilewasfhll 
of  anecdotes  of  "  mv  old  ftiend.  Sir 
Joshua,**  as  he  called  him.   ^  Sir 
Joshua,**  he  mid,  was  a  capital  jitdge 
of  fish.   He  came  from  Plympton,  en 
the  coast,  and  understood  the  artiole. 
He  was  an  early  riser,  and  always 
looked  m  upon  me  b^re  othm 
were  up;  and  if  there  was  one  &li  hi 
Ihe  shop  better  than  another,  he  was 
sure  to  single  it  out.    He  never 
askedthejprice.  'Miss Palmer,' he  used 
to  say,  wul  call  and  settle  aboBt  Ihe 
I»fice.  Now  Miss  Palmer  waa  }m 
aieee,  and  was  just  as  good  a  hand  at 
a  bargain  as  Sir  Joshua  was  a  judge 
offish.   She  generally  had  her  own 
way ;  but  I  loved  to  see  my  old 
friend  Sir  Joshua  in  my  shop.  We 
don*t  see  such  pictures  as  his  bow. 
lai  ?**   Yet  with  all  this  preeautim 
and  care  on  the  part  of  our  distin- 
guished painter,  his  dinners,  thoi^ 
very  agreeable,  were  far  from  being 
what  is  usually  called  good.  Then 
was  a  coarse,  inelegant  pleaty,  with- 
out any  regard  to  order  and  arrange* 
ment.  A  table  prepared  for  seven 
or  eight  was  often  compelled  to  con- 
tain fifteen  or  sixteen.   Then  there 
was  a  sad  deficiency  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  even  pUtes  and  glasBea 
Nor  was  the  attendance  much  better. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  call 
instantly  for  beer,  bread,  or  wine, 
that  YOU  n%ht  be  supplied  with 
them  before  the  first  eovrse  was  ovor. 
But  these  trifling  embarrassmaits,  as 
Ck>urtenay  calls  them,  oi^y  served  to 
enhance  the  hifaui^  and  singohr 
pleasore  of  the  eatertaia  went;  tooar 
linking,  a  kind  of  scramble  at  tiie 
best.   How  unlike  ^the  pomp**  in 
which  Sir  Peter  Lely  it  said  to  have 
Mved! 

There  is  a  very  curious  desanptkm 
of  what  a  lord-mayor*s  dinner  ¥ras 
like  m  the  year  1663,  in  that  divert- 
ing hock  the  Diaiy  of  the  inimitahle 
Pepys.  The  dinner  was  served  in 
the  Guildhall,  and  the  hour  was  one. 
Under  every  salt  waa  a  bill  of  fiuv, 
and  at  the  end  of  every  table  the 
persona  proper*'  for  the  table. 
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blM«.  but  Aone  vi  thenall  but  the  myor'a 
aq4  the  lords  of  the  privy  counci],  that 
had  D^pkina  or  knives,  which  was  very 
strange.  I  sat  at  the  merchapt-strangers* 
table,  where  ten  good  dishes  to  a  oiess, 
with  plenty  of  wine  of  all  sorts;  bat  k 
was  Tory  m^tloasiiig/'  ho  adds,  that 
we  bad  no  papkina  nof  ehaagt  of  tfenoh* 
era,  and  dionk  ont  pf  eavtW  pilcbon 
and  wooden  dishoa^  Tl^o  dinnoi,  it  aoema, 
ia  made  1^  the  myos  a^d  the  two 
shoxiffii  for  the  time  being ;  and  tbo  wholes 
is  reckon/ed  to  coipa  to  7002.  or  at 


!nie  visitor  ate  with  his  fitters, 
an^  wiped  them  when  he  had  done 
on  the  napkin  laid  for  the  pnipose. 
The  old  hooks  oo  carving  dwell 
very  particnlaily  on  the  propriety  of 
placing  only  the  two  f(»^ngers  and 
the  tlinmh  on  the  joint  or  bird  before 
yon.  Folks,  though  known  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  James  1.  were  very 
little  in  use  in  England  for  some 
time  subsequent  to  the  Restoration. 
Old  Tom  Cryat,  who  introduced  the 
fork  amoxig  us,  realised  the  name  of 
Fwrc^er  lor  hb  trouble.  Tlie  lay- 
ing or  napkins  well  was  an  important 
part  of  a  private  entertamnMmt. 
"Thence  home,**  says  Pepys,  "and 
there  find  one  laying  of  my  napkins 
against  to-morrow,  m  figures  of  all 
sorts,  which  is  mighty  pretty;  and 
it  seems  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets 
much  money  by  it"  *  At  large  en- 
tertainments, formerly  (as  late,  in- 
deed, as  the  reign  of  Charles  11.), 
many  of  the  guests  were  required  to 
bring  their  own  knives,  and  their 
own  spoons  in  their  pockets.  "  Ifou 
march  to  Guildhdl,"  says  Clod  in  one 
of  Shirley's  entertainments,  "with 
every  man  his  spoon  in  his  pocket, 
when  vou  look  upon  the  giants,  and 
fted  like  Saracens."  t 

Lord  Herbert  oi  Cherbury  de- 
scribes an  entertainment  he  was  at, 
curiously  characteristic  of  the  age  in 
which  he  lived : — 

From  Mihn,'*  he  says,  *•  we  went  to 
Iforarat  where  we  were  entevtained  by 
the  governor,  a  Spaniard,  with  one  of  thio 
moat  snmptnoos  feasU  that  ovor  I  saw, 
being  bnt  of  nine  dishes,  in  tbvee  several 
aervieoa :  the  irti  whereof  was  threo 
oUas  podridaa,  eonsisting  of  aU  choice 
boiled  moats,  placed  in  three  Urge  silver 
chargers*  wUkh  tooV  up  the  length  of  ^, 


great  table;  the  ms«t  in  it  V»ing  height- 
ened up  ^tificialty  pjrramid-wise,  to  a 
sparrow  which  was  on  the  top.  l*be  se- 
cond service  was  like  the  fornier,  of  roaat 
meat,  in  which  all  manner  of  fowl,  from 
the  pheasant  and  partridge  to  othsv  Ibwl 
loss  than  thons  weoa  hf^htoaod  up  to  a 
laitr.  The  thii4  was  in  awoetmeat  dfj 
of  aU  aotta,  haightMMd  In  a  tik»  waaner, 
to  a  round  oofvfit.'' 

This  must  h^ve  been  a  sti^tely  en- 
tertainment. Our  ancestors  were 
fond  of  such  pyramidical  displays. 
The  Headers*  feasts  at  the  Temple, 
when  iSeasts  wave  most  in  vooim^  oe- 
nerally  exhibitme  a  large  dauk  in  the 
centoe,  pyramid  nshkm.  A  serviae 
of  birds  was  much  better  understood 
in  the  olden  time  than  now.  The 
air  was  rifled  for  every  description 
of  feathered  thin^  that  could  help  in 
any  vi^  to  ponstitate  a  dish. 

"  The  robin  red-breast  tiH  of  tete  had 
rest. 

And  children  sacred  held  a  npirtin's  nest. 

Till  beoafioos  sold  so  devilish  dear 

To  one  that  w«4  «i  v^ald  hsffe  hoen  a 

peer." 

Hds  was  in  Pope's  time ;  but 

"  Tho  fonr«8nd*twenty  blackbirds  baked 
in  a  pie/* 

is  an  earMer  instance  of  the  anftiqnity 
of  the  taste. 

Hiere  is  a  capital  deseription  of  a 
cook  in  Ben  Jonson*s  last  masque 
befiHre  King  Janes : — 

«  A  master  cook  I  why,  he's  the  man  of 

men. 

For  a  professor !  he  designs,  he  draws. 
He  paints,  he  carves,  be  biulds,  he  forti- 
lies, 

Makes  citadels  of  curious  fowls  and  fish. 
Some  he  dry  ditches,  some  moats  round 

with  broths, 
Bfonntomanow-hoBea;  ontaftftyaagkd 

euslaids; 

lUars  bulwark  pios;  and  Uns  hi«  ontor* 
worksa 

He  ralseth  ramparts  of  iounortal  crust ; 
And  toacheth  ^1 1^  tactics  at  one  din- 
ner. 

What  ranks,  wliat  files,  to  put  the  dbbes 
in. 

The  whole  art  military  I  Then  he  knows 
Tbo  iniuenee  of  the  stara  upon  bis  meats : 
And  all  their  seaions,  tentpers,  qualities. 
And  so  to  fit  his  roHshea  and  saacoa  1" 

The  cook  at  the  Reform  Club 
might  be  proud  of  this  description. 


*  Popja,  4to.  od.  H.  SOS. 


t  Shirley's  Works,  vi.  297. 
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"for  a  good  poet  differs  noUiing  at 
all  from  a  master  cook.  £ither*s  art 
is  the  wisdom  of  the  mind.**  There 
was  the  chief  derk  of  the  kitchen 
to  King  Henry  Vm.,  honest  Wil- 
liam Tnjmn,  Esquire  (for  cooks  were 
squires  m  those  days),  who  gave  us 
an  edition  of  Chaucer,  so  close  was 
the  affinity  between  cooks  and  poets 
formerly.  How  the  derk  or  the 
kitchen  must  have  relished  Chaucer's 
description  of  the  cook  of  the  Can- 
terbury Pilgrimage : — 

*<  A  coke  tbey  baddeo  with  bem  for  the 
nones 

To  boile  the  chickenes  and  the  marie 
bones. 

And  poudre  marcbant,  tart  and  galin 
gale. 

Wel  coulde  be  knowe  a  draught  of 

London  ale. 
He  coulde  rotte,  and  setbe,  and  boile, 

and  irie, 

Maken  mortrewes,  and  wel  bake  a  pie, 
For  blanc-manger  that  made  he  wiib  tbe 
best.'* 

Marrow-bones  was  a  favourite  dish 
in  the  old  ^  forme  of  cury,**  and 
justly  too,  we  think.  Go  to  Wood's 
Hotel,  in  Portugal  Street,  where  the 
Noviomagians,  dine  with  the  right 
ezcellentand  thrice  witt^  Mr.  Thomas 
Crofton  Croker  in  the  chair,  support- 
ed by  our  worthy  fiiend  J.  and 
never  without  a  Stonc^ense  of  mar- 
row-bones upon  the  table.  They 
are  excellent  at  Wood's  (we  recom- 
mend them  strongly),  and  mine  hos- 
tess nnderstands  tnem  well,  having 
crane- like  spoons  for  the  purpose, 
that  the  marrow  of  marrow  may  not 
escape  you.  The  contiguity  of  Wood's 
to  the  butchers  in  Clare  Market  se- 
cures the  excellence  of  the  artide 
served  up. 

Old  Major  C  ,  of  the  ,had 

a  particular  fancy  for  giving  a  dinner 
entirdy  made  up  of  sauces.  We 
never  saw  a  man  enjo^  Smollett's 
description  of  the  dinner  in  the  man- 
ner of  the  andents  more  than  our 
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ding!  This  strange  medley  of  a 
dinner  went  off,  it  is  said,  with  great 
Sclat.  The  major  tasted,  and  laivdy 
too,  of  every  sauce-boat  on  the  table. 
He  strengthened  his  stomadi  with 
half-a-gliMS  of  sherry  after  the  gravy 
and  a  whole  one  after  the  fish-sanoes 
were  entirdy  done  with.  This,  he 
said,  he  found  a  good  plan.  When 
the  ^-sauoe  was  removed,  he  took 
a  too^fhl  of  brandy ;  and  thk,  he 
assured  us,  gave  a  piulicular  relidi  to 
the  simple  taste  of  the  bread-saaoe 
immediately  after.  The  dinner  went 
off  entirely  to  his  sati^&ction :  two 
of  his  friends,  however,  were  ill  the 
next  day ;  but  this  was  nothing,  he 
used  to  remark,  against  the  propriety 
of  giving  such  a  dinner,  for  they 
began  the  brandy  too  early,  and  ate 
too  voradoudy  of  the  lobster-sauoe. 
The  major  had  a  rump-steak  supper 
after,  but  he  never  repeated  the  ec- 
centric feast,  thoiurh  it  continued  a 
favourite  subject  of  conversation  with 
him  ever  after. 

A  man  may  shew  as  much  tact 
and  taste  in  the  sdection  of  the  friends 
he  adcs  to  meet  you  as  in  the  choice 
of  the  meats  and  wines  he  sets  upon 
his  table.  The  late  Mr.  Walker, 
the  magistrate,  was  of  opinion  that  a 
man's  dmner-party  should  never  con- 
sist of  more  than  eight, — that  is,  if  a 
good  dinner  and  conversation  alone 
were  wanted.  The  entertaining  au- 
thor of  the  Original  has  a  right  to  be 
heard  on  such  a  subiect.  We  are  in- 
clined to  bargain  for  a  round-table 
in  addition.  Comers  turn  people 
out,  and  put  people  out.  A  semi- 
circle round  the  nre,  with  your  feet 
on  the  fender  and  a  glass  of  old  port 
at  your  lips,  is  no  imperfect  enjoy* 
ment  when  yule-logs  crackle  in  the 
grate,  and  merry  savings  occur  to 
promote  digestion.  But  a  cirde  of 
faces  round  a  haunch  of  venison,  a 
sirloin  of  beef,  or  even  a  saddle  of 
mutton,  reads  still  better  upon  paper, 
and  is,  in  r^ty,  much  to  be  pre- 
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ask  to  meet  Inm  ?**  H  would  be  in- 
finitdy  worth  one's  while  to  torn  to 
or  repeat  a  rery  charaeteiktic  patcnge 
in  Goldsmith's  unhappily-unfinished 

*'  If  oar  landlord  supplies  us  with  beef 

and  with  fish, 
Let  each  guest  brine  himself  and  he  brings 

the  best  dish  ; 
Our  Dean  shall  be  renison  just  fresh  from 

the  plains. 
Our  Burke  shall  be  tongue  with  the 

garotsh  of  brains ; 
Our  Will  sbaU  be  wild.fowl  of  eioellent 

llarour. 

And  Dick  with  his  pepper  shall  heighten 

the  savour ; 
Oar  Cumberland's  sweetbread  its  place 

shall  obtain. 
And  Douglas  is  pudding,  substantial  and 

plain ; 

Our  Garrick's  a  salad,  for  in  him  we  see 
Oil,  vinegar,  sugar,  and  saltness  agree." 

This  plan  of  looking  upon  your 
friends  as  so  many  individual  dishes 
is  much  to  be  commended.  Then 
never  ask  more  than  two  great  talkers 
at  a  dinner  of  eight,  or  one  who  sits  and 
8a3rs  nothing,  and  only  opens  his 
mouth  to  mieve  his  plate.  Tour 
neat  talkers,  it  is  said,  are  generally 
&e  shallowest  fellows  in  the  room ; 
but  your  solemn  spoons,  who  sit  and 
IogJc  attention,  too  often  turn  out 
dead  bargains  at  the  end.  We  never 
see  a  heavy-looking  listener  in  a 
room,  but  we  think  of  the  capital 
story  in  the  Table-Talk  of  Cole- 
ridge,— 

"  Silence  does  not  always  mark  wis- 
dom. I  was  at  dinner  some  time  ago  in 
company  with  a  man  who  listened  to  me 
and  said  nothine  for  a  long  time ;  but  he 
nodded  his  head,  and  I  thought  him  in- 
telligent. At  length,  towards  the  end  of 
the  dinner,  some  apple-dumplings  were 
placed  on  the  table,  and  my  man  had  no 
sooner  seen  them,  than  he  burst  forth 
with  'Them*s  the  jockeys  for  me  ! '  I 
wish," adds  Coleridge^  *'  Snurzheim  could 
have  examined  the  fellow  s  head  ! " 

Grive  us  a  contradicter  after  this, — 
none  of  your  mandarin-headed  lis- 
teners, nodding  aatent  mechanicaUy 
and  nothing  more. 

We  have  little  sympathy,  we  con- 
fess, with  the  gentleman*8  pr^iilection 
for  apple-dumplings ;  nor  are  we  in- 
clined to  indulge  in  Sir  Epicure 
Mammon's  liking  for  dishes  such  as 
Lucullus,  and  Lucullus  alone,  would 
have  had  at  table,— tongue  of  carps» 


dormiee,  the  naps  of  a  pregnant  low, 
the  beards  of  barbels,  mul&ts  soused 
in  high  country  -  wines,  pesMoks* 
brams,  &o.  It  is  not  for  dishes  like 
these  that  we  should  be  tempted  to 
wish,  in  the  language  of  one  of  Ben 
Jonson*8  sons, — 

"  O  DOW  for  an  eternity  of  eating. 

Fool  was  he  that  wish*d  but  a  crane's 

short  neck ! 
Give  me  one,  Nature,  long  as  is  a  cable 
Or  sounding-line  3  and  all  the  way  a 

palate 

To  taste  my  meat  the  longer !  ** 

We  hardlv  know  where  we  could 
wish  this  with  propriety,  unless  at  the 
Stesks  behina  the  Lyceum,  where, 
with  jour  two  finger-sized  helpings 
at  a  tune,  the  allowance  of  pickles  at 
the  fifth,  good  drink,  and  the  liberty 
of  unlicensed  speech,  you  are  tempted 
to  wish  for  a  lengthened  appetite  in 
lan^ua^  such  as  Randolph  wrote  for 
his  Epicurean  Acolastus. 

This  mention  of  the  Stesks  behind 
the  Lyceum — ^better  but  incorrectly 
known  as  the  Beef-steak  Club— re- 
minds us  not  inappropriately  that  we 
have  something  to  say  on  the  sub- 
ject of  chops  and  steaks  in  London. 
A  man  with  a  good  stomach  is  always 
happy  when  he  can  talk  of  meat. 
Another,  with  a  ruined  appetite, 
takes  pleasure  in  dwelling  on  the 
past — ^his  feats  of  stomach  in  his 
younger  years.  The  sul^ect  is  an 
mteresting  one.  Queen  £lizabeth*s 
maids  of  honour,  who  made  their 
breakfiMts  of  rumps  of  bee^  would 
have  listened  with  ffreedier  ears  than 
usual  to  Regina  when  she  talked  of 
steaks. 

People  who  dine  at  the  Albany 
Rooms  in  Piccadilly,  at  the  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  in  the  Strand,  at  Han- 
cock*s,  in  Rupert  Street,  at  John-o'- 
Groats,  imm^iately  opposite,  and  at 
Vamey's,  in  Newcastle  Street,  seem 
to  satisfy  their  appetites  rather  unad- 
visedly. To  our  thinking  there  arc 
no  places  like  Joe*s  in  Finch  Lane, 
Uie  Code  on  the  north  side  of  Fleet 
Street,  and  the  Rainbow  on  the  south, 
the  Three  Tuns  in  Billinmate,  the 
Cheshire  Cheese  in  Wme  Office 
Court,  and  the  Blue  Posts  in  CoriL 
Street.  A  man  who  spends  a  week 
in  London  on  his  own  resources  can- 
not do  better,  we  conceive,  than  dine 
at  the  six  (ilaces  we  have  enumerated, 
making  his  attendance  over  on  the 
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mfM^  to  tiie  horn  Wm  tW 
best 

A  ebep  at  the  Coek  in  Fleet 
atreel  b  no  erery-cby  produclioD ; 
if  one  ob^p  k  not  eaougii,  order  by 
all  mean*  a  <diop  and  sanaage,  or  a 
chop  and  chop  to  follow;  or  finiek 
off  with  a  Cheshire  rabbit  (we  adopt 
the  more  recent  lulling),  you  cannot 
go  wrong.  The  stout  here  is  ex- 
cellent You  are  only  trifling 
with  your  appetite  if  you  ask  for 
less  than  a  tnunderer  the  first  go. 
Always  drink  Cook  stout  firom  ihe 
glass :  the  half-and-half  and  the  por- 
ter fipom  the  pewter.  We  onraelves 
drink  half-and-half  as  less  heady, 
always  finishing  off  with  half-a-pini 
of  porter,  in  the  saocie  ^t  pot, 
which  w^  tako  as  a  kiad  of  bghi 
daiet  afker  dinner.  We  reoommend 
the  MM  ooarse  to  eihen.  Williaa 
knew  our  w«ys,  and  Charles  is  gtU 
ting  hito  them.  We  are  incHned, 
however,  to  give  our  more  particular 
directions  to  James,  who  has  redgned 
the  jacket,  we  obsearye,  since  EaaiiiA 
noticed  it  in  a  ibrmer  number.  We 
tkmk  the  Cock  chops  m^enov  to  the 
steaks.  Mr.  Colnett  should  look  a 
liUlekitothis.  Ben  at  the  Cheshire 
Cheese*'  is  ^ettine  the  start  of  hkn 
in  steaks;  mdeed  Ben  directs  par- 
tienkr  attention  to  this  department 
of  his  house ;  but  more  of  Ben  anon 
when  we  come  to  ^ak  of  the  Che- 
shire Cheese.  Before,  however,  we 
pass  to  another  tavern,  let  us  recom- 
mend the  only  joint  they  condescend 
to  cook  at  the  Coek-^ribs  of  beef. 
Thw  is  the  very  dish  that  Lydgate's 
London  Laekpmay  licked  his  1^ 
at,— 

"  Tbaa  I  hjred  me  into  Kst.Che|ie  ; 
Qm  crjM  BjfUu  of  Btfen  sad  mmy  a 

T»  4.  4.4.  4l  1-4*  I  1  . 
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all  tontam  Tocaday  ai  Bambow. 
Drop  im  abont  ax  o^efadf,  ha  tiaa  6r 
the  hot  joml  littk  Argent  ttnder- 
stands  a  jomt;  if  yo«  know  him 

well  let  bun  cut  for  you.  Doa^t  ask 
for  a  chop  or  a  steak,  they  are  not  so 
famed  in  the  art  of  cookmg  them  at 
the  Bambow  since  the  fht  cook  died, 
whose  fuU-len^h  portrait  decorates 
the  room  in  which  you  sit.  The  stout 
here  is  as  good  as  it  is  at  the  Cock, 
though  p^>|^e  affidct  to  perceive  a 
difference,  the  mmst  imagination  in 
the  worid.  You  may  order  a  piat 
to  b^;in  with.  The  run  of  the  joint 
is  two  shillings.  We  are  sorry 
we  cannot  recommend  the  rabbits. 
We  went  unknown,  like  Caanins, 
into  company  t^d  got  a  yesterd^s 
one  by  mistake.  We  reiViscd  to 
psy  for  it;  and  our  refusal  was 
properly  accepted.  Perhaps  Mr.  Ar- 
gent has  rated  the  waiter  well  since 
we  were  there  last  Will  oar  friend 
J.  B.  (that  worthy  prof  of  the  Bain- 
bow  about  six)  speak  to  Mr.  Argent 
on  the  point  ?  Bis  word  will  carry 
weight. 

Wodnesday ,  we  reeomraend,  abonld 
be  set  apart  for  the  Cheshire  Cheese, 
witib  a  parly  of  six,  thou^  four  will 
do.  The  pnde  of  the  Cheshire  Cheese 
is  a  beef-steak  pudding ;  and  Ben  has 
a  oook  who  und^^ands  it  tho* 
roughly.  However,  it  is  BenV  look- 
ing on,  we  believe,  that  perfecta  alL 
S^ne  will  exclaim  that  a  beef-steak 
pudding  is  a  heavy  dish,  and  so  iar 
we  agree  with  them  when  they  cea- 
fine  their  complaint  to  the  article  as 
it  is  cooked  at  home.  At  Ben's  it  is 
a  very  different  matter.  The  receipt 
for  making  it  is  said  to  have  beloi^ped 
to  the  triM  of  Ben  for  a  eentury  and 
more.  The  father  of  all  the  Bensii 
said  to  have  been  an  aj^rentke  te 
the  fhmous  Ohristopher  Kat,  who 
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k«Bii>  to iMMl.  W^l,mwiU8«p. 
BOW  the  pwddkig  erdrnd,  the 
oianer  Imut  m.  Your  party  ae« 
eembled  ;  you  are  all  hunger  and 
ezpeetation,  in  eaten  Ben  with  ike 
podding  I  and  onlv  witness  the  eager 
watchftilnees  of  hu  eyet  as  he  scans 
the  party  round  for  a  look  (ht  does 
not  wut  words,  at  such  a  time)  of 
**  Ben,  you  have  done  wonders — all 
right.*'  Now  mind  how  you  remove 
»  centre  from  the  lid,  and  have  the 
OTSters  at  hand  ready  to  pop  in. 
QyelerB  oook  sufficiently  well  with 
the  heat  of  the  jpudding  they  are  put 
lA.  Boil  them  m  the  pudding  itself 
and  they  turn  out  tough  and  taste^ 
len»  like  (in  short),  so  many  pieces 
of  leather.  The  removal  of  the  lid 
ia  a  wo^  of  some  nicety.  Only  hear 
vhiifc  Ben  hae  to  s^  on  this  point  I 
Kow,  however,  it  is  time  to  remove 
tte  lid  once  meor^  the  oysters  are 
veil  dene ;  and  the  cady  question  is 
who  shall  he  he^  first  :*- 

"  Fair  h*  your  honest  sonsie  face, 
Great  ChieAain  of  tbe  puddin'-raoe ! 
Aboon  tbem  a*  ye  take  your  place, 

PaiDcb,  tripe  or  thairm ; 
Weel  are  ye  worthy  o'  a  grace 
At  kag*8  my  arm." 

This  saying  of  grace  is  by  no 
mettns  an  unnecessary  matter.  Some 
short  one  should  be  said  on  this, 
and  on  all  similar  occasions,  "  as 
lang's  my  arm;'*  is  a  mile  too  long. 
Beau  Kashas  is  not  a  bad  one.  *^Come, 
gentlemen,  eat,  and  welcome.**  Better 
still  it  oM  Lady  Hobart*s  grace. 

Wen,**  says  my  lady,  looking  anx* 
ioody  round  mar  some  one  to  say 
gmce  at  table,  I  think  I  must  say 
as  one  did  in  the  like  case,  *  God  be 
thanked,  nc^Miky  will  si^  grace.**** 
This  was  said  a  century  ai^  a  half 
bdeffo  Sheridan  was  born. 

Yon  asay  safely  say  grace  over 
any  thing  uiat  Ban  serves  up.  It  is 
not,  however,  at  every  tavern  in 
London  that  jron  may  with  any  thing 
Hke  common  ptudsmc  cjacnlale  a 

Thank  Qod'*  for  what  is  set  bdhre 
yon.  Bo  not  £»rget  Mrs.  Johnson's 
mcBMtfable  saying  to  her  husband, 
the  celebrated  Sam.*'  The  Doctor, 
thoup^h  always  complaining  ahent 
his  dmners,  never  omitted  to  Thank 
God**  for  what  was  set  before  him. 


His  complaints  became  so  common 
that  Mrs.  Jc^mson  at  last  called  to 
him  when  about  to  say  graces  K'ay, 
hokl,  Mr.  Johnson,  and  do  not  make 
a  fiuee  of  thanking  God  £mf  a  dinner 
which  in  a  few  nnnutes  you  will 
pronounce  not  eatable.**  A  proper 
rebuke— and  so  the  Doctor  thought 
it. 

In  a  party  of  six  over  a  Beef- 
steak Fuddmg  (hang  it,  we  had 
nearly  written  the  name  the  pud- 
ding without  the  capital  letters  so 
particularly  its  due)  j^reat  care  ^ould 
be  taken  to  select  the  most  impartial 
individual  of  the  ccwpany  for  the 
all-*impartant  office  of  carver.  In  the 
distributi<m  of  a  Beef-^steak  Puddiiy 
this  Is  very  essential.  The  lid  is 
always  the  fighteet  ptrt  of  the  paste* 
and  the  most  digestible ;  a  fair  share 
of  this,  thouffh  of  the  size  of  hall^ 
crown,  is,  therefore,  due  to  every 
partaker.  Then  the  equal  distribu- 
tion of  the  better  portion  of  the  meat, 
of  the  gravy,  the  oysters,— yes,  and 
the  kidneys  too,  demands  the  scales 
of  Justice  herself.  Then  an  exfe^ 
rieneed  carver  will  keep  something 
good  in  reserve  for  second  helpings. 
The  taste  refines  by  what  it  feeds  on. 
Do  not,  therefore,  deal  too  lavishly 
9i  first  in  the  very  pope's  eye  of  the 
pudding.  To  have  an  army  of  re- 
serve is  a  golden  maxim.  You  may 
lose  a  wlmle  eirde  of  acquaintances 
by  your  manner  of  carving.  Be- 
member  the  &te  of  a  certain  Robert 
Sinclair,  who  need  to  say  that  he  had 
thirty  friends  during  a  fortnights  re^ 
sidence  at  Harrogate,  and  lost  them 
all  in  the  <»rnng  of  one  hauneh  of 
Tcniscm. 

Yon  may  dine  on  Thursday  at  the 
Three  Tons  in  Billinffwate,  at  the 
one,  or  at  the  four  o*cE>ck  fish  ordi- 
nary. We  recommend  the  former, 
though  the  hour  is  an  early  one; 
but  It  is  for  this  reason,  tlMt  the 
salesmen  of  the  market  ffenerally  sit 
down  to  it,  and  the  fish,  we  hi^Te 
always  thought,  is  a  shade  if  any 
thing  the  better.  We  are  however 
assured,  that  this  is  not  the  case,  and 
Mr.  Shnpaon  indignantly  denies  the 
diffarenoe.  We  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  his  veracity,  and  the  difference 
may,  perhaps,  be  altogether  iraagnn- 
ary.  Let  the  difference  then  be  what 
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it  will,  the  four  o'clock  dinner  is  a 
cheap  and  capital  one  at  double  tbe 
price  Mr.  Simpson  charges.  We 
know  not  where  you  could  get  such 
another  dinner  for  eighteen-pence, 
or  even  for  three  times  the  sum. 
Think  of  a  fine  fish  course — a  noble 
cod,  or  salmon,  or  turbot  at  one  end ; 
a  large  dish  of  fried  cod  at  the  other, 
with  £Hed  soles  and  fried  eels  in  the 
centre,  melted  butter,  soy,  and  an- 
chovy- sauces,  potatoes  and  bread  at 
pleasure. 

This  seems  more  than  enough  for 
the  money;  but  eighteenpence  pro- 
vides for  a  veiy  great  aeal  at  the 
Three  Tuns  in  Billingsgate.  The 
fish  removed  (and  very  little 
goes  down),  there  is  a  capital  din- 
ner of  butcher^s  meat  and  greens 
—a  piece  of  roast  beef  at  one  end, 
and  a  boiled  leg  of  mutton,  or  some 
such  kind  of  dish,  at  the  other — 
roast  at  the  head,  boiled  at  the  bot- 
tom, with  an  ample  dish  of  beef- 
steaks (tolerably  good,  too,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  table.  It  is  very  hard  if 
you  cannot  dine  with  such  a  fare  before 
you.  But  your  eighteenpence  is  not 
yet  exhausted :  there  is  cheese  (not 
"pippins  and  cheese  **)  to  follow.  And 
all,  we  repeat,  for  eighteenpence! 
The  thing  is  marvellous.  There  are, 
however,  other  recommendations — 
the  water  which  is  placed  on  the 
table  in  a  row  of  hock-bottles  down 
the  middle  is  worthy  of  Hare  Court 
in  the  Tem^  or  of  Aldgate  pump, 
hard  by.  The  sherry,  too,  is  not 
amiss,  by  anv  means,  for  tavern 
sherry;  and  the  punch  — -  But 
before  we  enlarge  upon  the  punch,  a 
few  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
stranger  who  dines  there  for  the  first 
time  may  be  found  of  service.  If  you 
wish  to  dine  at  one^  take  your  seat  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before;  if  the 
nttle  transept  at  the  head  of  the  table 
is  taken  (and  plates  turned  over  are 
put  there  to  denote  when  it  is  en- 
gaged) take  your  seat  a  little  lower 
down,  but  still  towards  the  head.  If 
you  arrive  late — and  three  minutes 
before  the  time  is  reckoned  late — 
seize  a  Windsor-chair,  towards  the 
lower  end,  or  towards  the  very  centre 
of  the  table — you  are  near  the  main 
dishes  there,  x  on  will  find  it  a  safe 
rule  if  you  are  at  the  foot  never  to 


ask- for  what  is  at  the  head,  or  at  the 
head  for  the  dish  in  active  operatkm 
at  the  foot  Do  not  be  misled  be- 
cause many  at  table  drink  beer — 
never  swim  fish  in  beer;  ask  for 
half-a-pint  of  sherry,  and  if  you 
take  eels,  a  toothM  of  brandy  (the 
brandy  is  sent  round)  is  no  bad  se- 
curity from  after  disagreements. 
With  your  cheese  "  a  thumb  of  ale," 
as  they  call  it,  is  far  from  bad. 

But  don't  go  away.  Readjust 
yourself  in  your  Windsor  chair,  or- 
der a  glass  of  cold  punch,  seize  a 
cigar  or  a  clay,  and  play  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  at  the  Three  Tuns  in  Bil- 
lingsgate. A  clay  seems  much  in 
favour.  The  Guy  Faux  lanthom  on 
the  table  is  a  kind  of  provocative  to 
take  one.  But  do  not  allow  the 
seductive  drinks  and  attractions  of 
this  Billingsgate  Castle  of  Indolence 
to  venture  on  a  second  ^lass  of  punch, 
or  you  will  find  some  difiiculty  when 
in  the  cold  air  to  preserve  your  ba- 
lance or  even  to  call  for  a  cab  to  take 
you  home.  The  celebrated  Earl  of 
Chesterfield  met  a  couple  of  chair- 
men carrying  a  porUy  person  home 
to  his  lodgings  at  the  Bath.  The 
earl  thought  he  recognised  a  fineikL 
in  the  drunkard  in  tneir  care.  He 
asked  them  who  they  had  with  them. 

"Only  Mr.  Quin,  my  lord,  who 
has  just  left  the  Three  Tuns.*' 

"Z^  the  Three  Tuns !"  was  Lord 
Chesterfield's  reply.  "  Gad !  I  think 
old  John  Dory*  has  brought  one 
away  with  him." 

Friday  we  will  set  aside  for  Joe's 
in  Finch  Lane.  Here  the  pink  and 
perfection  of  a  dinner  is  half  a  steak 
and  half  a  steak  to  follow.  Yoa 
have  the  advantage  in  winter  of  sit- 
ting near  the  fire,  and  of  seeine  your 
dinner  cooked  fUd  in  the  face  before 
you.  To  enjoy  a  steak  thoroughly 
at  Joe's  you  must  not  drink  his 
beer.  If  you  want  a  liquid  of  any 
kind,  half  a  glass  of  water  is  tbe  ut- 
most you  should  take.  The  stei^ 
at  Joe  s  are  tender  and  full  of  gravy 
(the  best  out  of  «ght  in  London), 
you  will,  therefore,  want  scureely  any 


thing  to  drink  while  your  pe^ 
plate  is  before  you.  But  tJae  dish 
cleared  out,  take  our  advice, — and 
pay.  You  are  confoundedly  thirsty ! 
—of  course  you  are.   Call  a  aU»,  or 


*  Qain,  tbe  actor,  here  spoken  of,  was  so  fond  of  a  Jobn  Dory  that  he  went  to 
Plymouth  (then  a  difficult  journey)  on  purpose  to  taste  one  iu  fuU  perlectiou. 
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step  into  an  omnilmfl,  and  tell  the 
man  to  put  you  down  at  the  Cock  at 
Temple  Bar.  Ten  minutes,  or  less, 
will  take  you  there,  and  then  —  a 
whole  Hbadon  of  half-and-half.  We 
can  picture  •  yon  before  us,  lay- 
ing your  ears  down  at  it,  with 
the  bottom  Qf  the  pewter  in  the  air, 
and  a  Thank  God,  a  good  dinner ! 
half  uttered  from  your  lips.  Sup- 
pose, however,  another  course.  Take 
a  cab  (walking  is  out  of  the  question 
at  such  a  time),  and  tell  the  man  to 
drive  you  to  the  Shades  at  London 
Bridge.  Ualf-a-pint  from  the  wood 
(imperial  measure)  is  no  bad  sauce 
to  a  steak  at  Joe's.  We  recommend 
port :  a  modicum  of  sherry  reminds 
us  too  fordblv  of  "the  vine^-cruet" 
(a  pint  of  sherry),  to  which  James 
Smith,  of  the  Rejected  Addreues,  was 
rednced  bv  the  phyddans,  who  ¥rished 
to  keep  him  to  his  friends  a  little 
longer. 

If  you  cannot  find  a  friend  to  ask 
you  to  the  Steaks  (that  little  Escurial 
behind  the  Lyceum),  you  cannot  do 
better  tiian  try  a  west-end  dinner  on 
Saturday  at  tne  Blue  Posts  in  Cork 
Street — Tom  Hill*s  retreat,  when  he 
was  not  asked  out  by  others  or  by 
himself.  Do  not  comound  the  Blue 
Posts  in  Cork  Street  with  the  Blue 
Posts  in  the  Haymarket,  as  some 
have  dcme, — a  much  older  place,  it  is 
true  (orthodox,  too,  at  one  time,  for 
five  bishops  dined  here  together  in 
the  reign  of  James  XL),  but  poor  and 
meagre  in  comparison  with  Hill*s 
last  quarters.  The  Saturday's  joint 
is  a  noble  piece  of  beef,  boiled  in 
Old-Bailey  fashion;  the  hour,  six; 
and  the  charge— but  the  charge  is 
high — comparatively  high.  A  sal- 
mon-steak and  soy  to  begin  with 
will  usher  in  the  beef  better  than 
any  thing  else  we  can  name — unless, 
perhaps,  a  fried  sole ;  but  of  this  we 
are  somewhat  doubtful.  The  malt 
is  j^ood,  nor  is  the  wine  indifferent. 
It  18  wise,  however,  to  reserve  your- 
self for  the  Baked  Purch  (^capital 


Tuns  in  Billinffsgate.  With  a  good 
foundation  of  beef,  and  the  useful 
precaution  of  not  mixing  your  li- 
quors, you  need  not  fear  tne  least 
symptom  of  a  to-morrow*8  headach. 
It  is  your  vile  practice  of  taking 
three  or  four  different  kinds  of  drinks 
at  a  meal  that  plays  the  deuce  with 
you  the  next  day.  Stick  to  one  or 
even  two  kinds  of  drinks,  and  jon 
will  wake  like  a  lark  in  the  morning, 
as  if  the  libation  of  last  night  was  a 
mere  dew-drop  in  its  effects. 

It  was  thought  a  piece  of  puppyism 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  EluBabeth  to 
call  for  the  bill  of  fiire:  the  indi- 
vidual in  quest  of  a  dinner  entered 
the  larder,  and  took  a  survey  for 
himself.  A  good  soup  and  a  pullet 
was  thought  no  bad  dinner,  provided 
there  was  a  Sussex  wheat-ear  in  the 
house,  or  jacksnipes  so  fat  you  would 
think  they  had  their  winding-sheets 
on.  But  men  in  those  days  partook 
of  a  hearty  supper,— of  a  venison 
pasty,  as  Pepys  did,  or  a  roast  chine 
of  beef,  like  the  Duchess  of  Cleve- 
land. Supper  was  looked  upon  as  a 
sort  of  turnpike,  through  which  one 
must  pass  in  order  to  go  to  bed. 
Few  supped  as  lightly  as  Sir  Roger 
deCoveriey:  good  Cheshire  cheese, 
best  mustard,  a  golden  pippin,  and  a 
pipe  of  John  Sl/s  best.^  We  feel 
assured,  should  the  time  revive  for 
inspecting  larders  and  rejecting  bills 
of  fare,  that  the  larder  of  the  Blue 
Posts  will  bear  inspection.  There  is 
always  more  (when  the  larder  is  at 
the  lowes^  than  Pope  conceived  was 
sufficient  lor  a  dinner. 

How  will  the  reader  "solemnise 
the  Lord's  on  brocoli  and  muttcm 
at  the  Blue  Posts  in  Cork  Street,  at 
the  Cock,  at  the  Cheshire  Cheese,  or 
better  still  on  Sunday,  at  his  own 
fireside  ?  But  here  it  is  we  separate, 
not  without  a  maxim  (so  we  may 
safely  call  it)  from  the  great  moralist 
of  his  age :  "  Some  people  have  a 
foolish  way  of  not  mmduig,  or  prc- 
tendincr  not  to  mind,  what  they  eat. 
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TELA8C0  ;  OR;  MEMOIRS  OF  A  PAGE.* 


Tns  men  of  the  past  generation, 
as  well  as  the  men  of  the  present, 
know  Gyrus  Redding  as  the  Nestor 
Of  newspapers  and  the  Methuselah 
of  nragatines.  While  those  who  hare 
marked  his  course  more  nearly  are 
aware  that,  independently  of  innumer- 
able contributions  to  our  popular 
literature,  published  here,  there,  and 
everywhere,  he  is  most  fkvourably 
known  as  the  author  of  ^e  History 
of  Modem  Winea,  of  Shipwrech 
and  Disasters  at  Sea^  and  last,  though 
not  least,  as  the  iiiTentor  of  that 
fkmous  "Leek  Pie,"  which  bears  his 
odorous  name  in  one  of  the  most  re* 
cent  treatises  oh  the  art  of  cookery .f 
Now,  however,  at  the  twelfth  hour, 
the  galhnt  and  the  gallezTz^  old  man. 
comes  out  in  a  new  character,  ana 
startles  die  town  with  a  three-vol. 
novel,  entitled  Velasco^  or  Memoirs 
cf  a  Page,  The  story  is  the  history 
of  a  Bpuiish  awnturero^  bom  on  the 
CertOo  del  Bastro  of  Madrid,  who  be- 
gins life  by  holding  horses,  is  no- 
ticed by  a  Franciscan  fHar,  who 
teftclies  him  reading  and  writing, 
Latin  and  arithmetic,  and,  ulti- 
faiatdy,  obtains  him  the  situation,  of 
page  m  the  household  of  the  Di^e 
of  Uzedl^  a  grandee  of  Spain.  Here, 
however,  the  clever  author  of  this 
amusinff  work  commits  an  error, 
Which  fe  noticeable,  or,  as  tiie  Ger- 
mans say^  mark-worthy,  if  the  book 
be  meant  as  an  accurate  historical 
xcoord  of  the  manner^  and  customs 
of  Spain  a  century  ago.  Though  it 
Was  not  necessary  to  prove  nobili^ 
of  birth  to  enter  as  page  into  the 
household  of  a  simple  Spanish  don^ 
yet  Buch  proof  of  nobility  was  indis- 
pensable m  order  to  obtam  the  situa- 
tion in  the  princely  house  of  a 
grandee  of  the  nrst  clas^  as  the  Duke 
d'Uz^  is  represented  to  be.  EVen 
in  France,  a  court  always  less  cere- 
monious than  the  court  of  Spain,  at 
the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
four  generations  otnobietse  wfere  in- 
quired of  a  youth  befbre  he  was  al- 
lowed to  enter  as  a  page  de  la  grande 
Scurie^  or  even  of  the  petite  6curie, 


And  in  Spain,  before  the  period  we 
speak  of^  there  was  a  kind  of  colle^ 
of  paoes,  an  institution  afberwaxtls 
transplanted  into  France.  It  was 
the  custom  in  Spain,  in  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  in 
France  in  the  seventeenth  and  eight- 
eenth, to  educate  these  youne  poyca 
apart;  and  hili  Catholic,  as  weli as  nia 
most  Christian  majesty,  was  served 
at  table  by  pe^^  undw"  whom  again 
were  valets  and  laequ^  of  an  in- 
ibrior  order.  And  even  so  late  as 
the  b^;innin^  of  the  preMt  century, 
Buonaparte,  m  taking  possession  of 
the  throne  of  die  Bourbons,  revived 
the  institution  of  pases.  Bnt  these 
youths,  impudent  ana  audacious  dogs 
as  thc»r  were,  instead  of  being  the 
sons  of  the  shambles,  as  Mr.  Redding 
makes  Velasco,  were  the  children  of 
ancient  houses  or  the  sons  of  his  most 
illustrious  servants,  military  or  civil, 
whom  the  little  Corncan  emperor 
caused  to  be  educated  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. Even  in  England  pages  were 
always  chosen  among  youths  of  gentle 
birth.  The  great  Miurlborough  was^ 
as  every  b^y  knows,  a  page  to 
James,  duke  of  Yorii: ;  and  u  out 
memory  does  not  deceive  us,  for  we 
write  without  having  acfSess  to  book% 
the  present  Duke  of  WeUinf^  was 
in  early  life  k  page  to  an  Insfa  ^rd- 
lieutenatit.  li,  tiierefore,  Mr.  Red- 
dmg  wish  to  be  in  strict  keeph^ 
with  history,  he  is  incorrect  in  givii^ 
his  hero  so  ignoble  an  origin.  A 
paffe,  however,  Yelasco  is  appdinted, 
and  being  a  hueti  mozo^  as  well  as 
quick-witted,  <k>mpanionable,  fond  f»i 
adventure,  and  unscrupulous^  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  min- 
gled vam  of  good  and  iH  together  " 
of  which  Spuoi^  life  is  eomposed. 
Not  merdy  does  the  page  write 
down  his  own  adventures  and  mis- 
adventures, but  he  lays  bare  to  us 
the  hideous  analtomioal  demonstra- 
tion of  a  grandee*a  house.  Here,  in 
these  volumes,  we  have  a  just  imper- 
soitttSon  of  the  meanness  that  ooan^ 
of  the  pride  that  licks  the  dust.  The 
whole  social,  polidcal,  imd  cleric^ 
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life  of  Mftdr^,  is  Md  open  before 
us  with  ftmaring  truth  and  fidelity. 
Nor  is  it  merely  characters  and  per- 
sonages,  general  or  individual,  thieii 
are  weU  portrayed, — ^as  the  ^ndee, 
ihe  minister  of  state,  the  pnest,  the 
the  banker,  the  buH-flghtsr, 
the  alguazil,  the  jobber,  the  scnem- 
ing  courtezan,  the  housekeeper  of 
the  curate,  the  man  of  many  pro- 
jects,— but  scenety  and  locanty  are 
painted  with  a  correctness  trulymi- 
raculous,  considering  that  Mr.  Ited- 
^ng  has  never  visited  the  country. 
It  may  be  answered  that  Le  Sage, 
like  Mr.  Keddine,  never  set  his  f^t 
in  Spain  (and  this  we  believe  to  be 
the  fact,  though  the  contrary  is 
stoutly  maintamed  by  the  douni 
Fran9ois  de  Neufch&teau  and  Mon- 
sieur Harmois,  attach^  of  the  French 
embassy  at  Madrid) ;  but  then, 
though  Le  Sage's  general  acqmint- 
anoe  with  the  habits  and  manners  of 
Spain  cannot  be  denied,  as  is  well 
observed  by  Mr.  Ford  in  his  ex* 
cellent  Handbook  of  Spazn^  yet  he 
makes  many  mistakes  in  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  country  and  in  local 
descriptions.  Mr.  Redding,  however, 
api>earB  aeqtudnted  with  tne  »»} 
of  the  Iberito  Feninsuk.  In 
these  V(^umes  Yelaseo  assumes  many 
parts,  and  pUiys  them  all  Amusingly, 
if  not  ail  well.  He  is  boon  compan- 
ion of  ft  monk,  the  fHend  of  a  marquis, 
the  fiivoQred  of  a  marchioness,  %ht 
secretary  of  a  council  of  ministers; 
the  companion  of  a  strolling  band  of 
gipsies,  a  staid,  loving,  married  man, 
settled  down  in  Valencia,  a  sorrow- 
ing widower,  the  dupe  of  iEirtful 
sharpers,  a  second  time  a  married 
xnan,  and  a  place-holder  in  expecta- 
tion. These  varied  alternations  of 
finrtune  open  to  us  new  views  and 
new  eharaeters,  in  which  Jew  and 
•ipsy  both  figure.  Velawo,  in  tell- 
ing nis  own  story,  makes  the  most 
of  what  he  has  seen  and  observed. 
Sometimes  his  adventures  are  but 
the  peg  on  which  he  hangs  a  sketch 
df  tne  manners  and  characters  of 
tfao0e  with  whom  he  comes  into  con- 
tact—sometimes they  afford  him  food 
fbr  contemplation  to  the  indulgence 
of  sweet  or  bitter  fancy. 

The  characters  are  varied  and  fbr 
the  most  part  spiritedly  drawn.  There 
is  love  and  passion,  dls  a  matter  of 
course,  in  a  novel  where  the  scene  is 
hud  ia  3pi^ )  but  o^Uier  the  lore 
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nor  the  passion  overlie  or  encumber 
tiie  soM  good  seiifi^  and  sharp  satire 
of  the  book.  Every  page  makes  it 
plain  to  the  readers  apprehensipn 
that  he  is  dealing  with  a  sharp  ob- 
server of  the  worid,  and  one  who 
looks  through  the  deeds  of  men  with 
an  open  and  keenly  d^cehiing  eye. 
The  tone  of  the  nov^el  is  c»ecaslOhally 
bitter  and  sarcastic,  sometimes  sad 
and  moumfbl,  but  without  any  sickly 
sentimentalitjr,  and  most  frequently 
indicative  of  an  ardent  and  unsus- 
picious nature,  full  of  genuine  good 
feeling  good  nature,  and  good  sense. 
Nor  are  these  volumes  without  a 
political  tendency.  Some  of  the 
sharpest  strokes  of  satire  are  directed, 
throuffh  the  bodies  of  Spsni^  states- 
men, bishops,  and  leaders  of  parties, 
against  men  in  high  places  at  home. 

One  of  the  best  drawn-characters 
in  the  book  is  the  Conde  de  Guipus- 
coa,  and  who  docs  not  as  he  reads 
see  that  a  certain  ex-Chancellor  has 
sat  for  the  portrait  ? 

"Tbe  confidenes  and  the  flaency  of 
hnpuage  at  the  diipoflal  of  the  Conde  de 
Guipnsooa,  the  Int  being  the  result  of 
study,  joined  with  natural  aptitude,  were 
great.  Presnmptuoittly  aspirin^f  after 
superiority  in  erwy  bninth  of  knowledge, 
he  failed  to  be  profound  in  any— ocoaeion- 
ally  blundering  upon  all.  His  manner 
was  ungraceful.  Impetuous,  egotistic, 
insolent,  vituperative,  unscrupulous,  his 
oratorj  shewed  no  r^poae  in  iu  breathless 
denunciations.  None  of  the  hallowed  in- 
spiration that  dignify,  no  ray  of  genius 
broke  in  upon  the  intense  selfishness  ot 
illumined  the  lurid  virulence  By  which  it 
was  characterised.  Ever  resonant  with 
invective,  yet  marked  by  nx>  originality  of 
thought,  he  startled  his  auditors  by  the 
wonderful  complexity  and  involution  of 
his  language,  which  it  Would  seem 
faimrelf  deemed  the  most  effective  re- 
Bource  of  eloquence  when  united  with 
spleen  and  ferocity  of  uncoufronted  de^ 
cuunation.  Cold  and  calculating  himself, 
his  eloquence  could  not  be  wholly  termed 
the  reflexion  of  his  own  nature,  for  that 
was  vehement  and  headstrong.  The 
deep  things  of  the  soul,  the  deveiopement 
of  which  speaks  the  presence  of  inspira^ 
tion  in  the  orator,  he  never  exhibited,  fdr 
be  could  not  impart  that  he  did  not  feel. 
Nor  did  he  ever  expatiatis  in  the  regiotis 
of  tranquil  beauty,  sounding  the  notes  that 
touch  the  finer  chords  of  the  human 
heart,  since  they  vibrate  sympathies  to 
which  he  was  a  stranger. 

"  Nor  did  he  ever  amend  one  errantspirit 
by  an  appeal  to  the  kindly  feelings  of  a 
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coHunon  humanity.  The  grim  hyena,  not 
the  lordly  lion,  was  his  emblem.  Earnest, 
fierce,  revengeful,  be  contemplated  his 
prey  from  the  larking  ambush  where  he 
considered  only  how  he  might  inflict 
▼en^eance,  not  secure  oonquast.  Victory 
to  him  was  secondary.  His  triumph  was 
to  stride  07er  the  field  insulting  and 
mangling  the  fallen — orusbiog  and  mash, 
ing  the  bone  and  integument  with  the 
same  indiscriminating  fury — an  execu- 
tioner at  the  wheel,  not  the  hero  of  hon- 
ourable combat.  The  dismemberment  of 
a  butterfly  or  the  perpetration  of  a  homi- 
cide were  to  him  an  equal  effort,  accom- 
plished under  the  blind  Tiolence  of  self- 
willed  unoontrol.  Before  his  obliquitous 
temper,  the  faroured  of  one  hour  were  the 
hated  of  the  next :  be  thus  became  the 
doubted  of  all  men. 

"There  was  neither  conscience  nor 
conduct  in  his  rancour ;  his  aspirations, 
howerer  plausibly  designed  to  indicate 
disinterestedness,  ended  in  self-gratifica. 
tion.  His  diurnal  bearing  baffled  the 
conjecture  of  the  most  experienced.  The 
harsh,  inconsistent,  tortuous,  contradic- 
tory, protracted,  rugged,  and  self-suffi. 
cient  all,  were  adopted  by  turns  in  knot- 
ting the  mesbes  with  which  he  ensnared 
his  prey.  Like  the  black  couchant  spider, 
he  pounced  upon  his  unconscious  victim 
that  had  no  expectation  of  being  assailed. 
Neither  the  joya  nor  sorrows  of  others 
were  his.  Envious  of  all  superiority,  the 
ambition  of  mere  notoriety  engrossed  his 
soul,  and  led  him  to  play  a  thousand  fan* 
taatic  tricks." 

The  character  of  Llenjaro,  bishop 
of  Badajoe  in  the  West,  bears  also  an 
English  application,  for  which  the 
practised  r&adeT  will  not  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  fix  on  an  oriKlnal  in  our  own 
dayand  in  our  own  land. 

The  character  of  the  Privado  (a 
word  which  Mr.  Redding  seems  to 
think  means  prime  minister,  though  it 
in  reality  means  favourite,  the  equi- 
valent for  prime  minister  in  Spanish 
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8eeking,money-worBhip|nng,80iil-de- 
bEuring  spirit  of  our  age,  are  vigor- 
ously lashed,  and  one  rises  from  the 
penisal  of  Velasco  persuaded  that  the 
writer  is  honestly  indignant  and  in  { 
earnest  We  have  said  that  there  is 
now  and  then  a  dash  of  sadness  in 
the  narrative,  but  this  never  deepens 
into  gloom  or  sombreness,  but  takes 
a  moumftil  and  tender  hue.  How 
many  of  us  are  there,  alas  I  who  have 
let  die  fair  occasion,  which  would 
have  made  us  something,  go  for  ever 
by  in  life !  On  such  minds  the  fol- 
lowing remarks  will  strike  a  painful 
chord: — 

"  There  are  fatalities  in  the  course  of 
human  life  which  cany  us  into  far  wan- 
dering  paths,  and  into  realms  where,  like 
Israers  children  in  the  desert,  we  enter 
but  to  become  bewildered  and  to  regret, 
to  mourn  opportunity  passed  b^  without 
notice,  and  the  career  that  brings  upon 
the  dark  closing-in  of  life,  repentance 
unillumined  by  hope,  and  sadness  that 
joy  never  for  a  moment  irradiates.  What 
consolation  is  it  that  this  is  the  broad 
way  of  the  multitude,  and  that  experience 
comes  only  when  its  benefits  are  unaTsil- 
ablel" 

There  are  also  here  and  there 
**wi8e  saws*"  and  reflections  which 
have  occurred  to  all  of  us  in  our 
passage  through  the  world,  whether 
It  may  have  been  our  &te  to  vrear  a 
black  coat  or  a  red.  Who  that  has 
had  a  temporary  misunderstandinf 
or  a  fatal  break  with  a  former  friend 
but  has  said  again  and  again  with 
Veksco?— 

"Among  the  most  painful  things  in 
human  experience  are  those  self-accusa- 
tions  that  arise  when,  having  lost  a  friend, 
we  recall  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
were  wanting  towards  his  friendship,  we 
feel  that  now  hb  constancy  of  regard  ii 
beyond  a  doaht»aiid  tha  aaai-jBUHB^ 
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80  much  pungent  satire  has  been 
exhausted  on  the  vices  and  follies  of 
cities  and  towns.  The  following 
description  of  Valencia  —  of  that 
happy  province,  yielding  in  fertility 
and  deliffht  to  none,  and  in  the 
kuerta  of  which  the  Moors  placed 
their  paradise,  is  wonderfidly  accu- 
rate. Over  this  happy  land  it  was 
that  the  children  "  of  Afric*8  burning 
sands**  imagined  heaven  to  be  sus- 
pended, and  that  a  portion  of  it  had 
fallen  down  on  eiurth.  Codum  hie 
cecidUse  putes, 

"  We  glfinced  awhile  at  the  country 
beneath  and  around  over  the  whole  ho* 
rizon,  before  we  descended  the  hill  to 
our  peaceful  dwelling,  which  looked  from 
thence  like  the  snue  nest  of  some  gentle 
bird.  What  a  garden  of  beauty  was  un- 
Teiled  towards  Valencia!  one  immense 
grove  of  rich  foliage  in  marquetry ;  among 
which,  thickly  sown,  peered  villages, 
monasteries,  hamlets,  fields  in  rich  cul- 
tivation, and  a  well -populated  district, — 
cypresses,  mulberry  -  trees,  algarrobas, 
oaks,  palms,  and  every  variety  of  tree, 
intermingled  with,  or  divided  by  mea« 
dows  kept  green  by  channels  of  water, 
that  looked  like  delicate  veins  of  silver 
eirculatiog  fertility  over  the  smiling 
land ;  whde  on  the  east  the  ocean  spread 
beneath  a  plain  of  sapphire  in  magnitude 
of  beauty." 

The  following  extract  must  he  our 
last.  It  contains  pithy  advice  for  a 
painter,  whether  that  painter  be  £ng- 
Ush,  Spanish,  Flemish,  or  Italian : — 

"  '  You  have  improved  rapidly,  seffor/ 
said  my  master ;  '  you  will  soon  be  an 
excellent  artist.  I  would  fain  give  you 
a  few  infallible  rules  for  success  in  art. 
Remember  that  the  first  object  of  a 
painter,  like  that  of  a  player,  is  to  please 
that  he  may  live.  Never  suffer  the  desire 
of  excellence  to  stifle  the  chance  of  profit; 
never  paint  nature  as  you  see  it  in  pure 
truth  i  truth  is  prejudicial  in  the  sight 
of  the  world  of  faahion;  embellish  na- 
ture ;  make  ugliness  comely;  think  only 
of  effect;  mend  the  features  of  your 
sitters  ;  dnninish  ^ay  feet,  whiten  red 
hands,  correct  a  sinister  squint;  in  all 
things  follow  the  world,  never  attempt 
to  lead;  paint  in  the  style  of  fashion's 
favourites;  draw  females  from  tire- wo- 
men's shapes  rather  than  those  of  an- 
tiquity; let  your  beauties  be  meretri- 
cious*; make  a  boorish  grandee  look 
lordly,  and  stamp  the  face  of  folly  with 
the  expression  of  high  intellect, — the 
fashionable  style  of  portrait -painting 
being  but  the  art  of  lying  made  visible. 
VOL,  xxxin.  50.  cxcvi. 


In  fancy  or  landscape  you  may  be  less 
particuhr;  but  beware  of  too  great  a 
fidelity  in  imitation ;  taking  care  that  voar 
work  ahall  be  understooa  as  something 
to  which  the  vulgarity  of  nature  has  not 
yet  attained, — something  that  soars  high, 
the  poetry  rather  than  the  prose  of  the 
pencil.  Let  everj  scene  blase  with 
colour.  Your  gipsies  must  be  ladies  and 
your  ladies  queens ;  and  be  sure  to  mince 
up  their  feet  a  la  Chinoim ;  make  kennel 
giris  Hebes;  and  if  the  beggar's  gar- 
ments be  rsgged,  take  care  they  exhibit 
no  trace  of  a  stain :  represent  them  fresh 
from  the  washer-women;  no  intrusive 
dirt ;  the  world  must  not  be  shocked  by 
objects  of  poverty,  as  they  really  exist ; 
touch  low  subjects  up  a  little,  therefore, 
after  the  imagination,  accommodating 
them  to  what  every-day  minds  best  to- 
lerate :  elevate  even  monarchs  ;  have  no 
fixed  principle  in  cboosiuff  fanc^  sub- 
jects, but  observe  what  is  the  passion  for 
the  hour,^be  times  and  rapt  feelings 
of  Raphael  and  Murillo  have  passed 
away.  Is  our  holy  church  in  danger, — 
take  for  your  subject  some  martyr  under, 
going  torture ;  or  is  the  political  horiaon 
clouded, — select  from  the  Old  Testament 
some  touching  subject  analogous  to  the 
crisis;  it  is  wonderful  what  may  be  done 
in  this  way  by  metaphorical  subjects : 
Spain  made  Israel,  and  oar  sacred  king 
represented  as  David  or  Solomon,  la 
there  a  fire  in  the  village  or  town,~touch 
it  off  directly ;  an  epidemic  raging  natu- 
rally points  out  the  plague,  with  lU  ter. 
rible  details,  as  a  good  speculation.  Paint 
kings  and  princes,  courtiers  and  para- 
si  tes,^tbe  sale  of  such  subjects  is  more 
certain  still :  a  suicide,  especially  that  of 
a  couple  of  lovers,  is  an  excellent  sub- 
ject, when  it  becomes  a  matter  of  general 
conversation;  but  your  own  observation 
will  be  the  best  guide,  as  circumstances 
turn  up,  in  operating  in  this  essential 
matter,  as  it  affects  art.  Never  be 
ashamed  to  praise  your  own  work,  if 
others  will  not ;  by  this  means  your  pic- 
tures will  be  secure  of  some  commendation, 
but  while  you  do  this,  be  careful  never 
to  praise  the  works  of  a  contemporary.' " 

There  are  errors  in  this  work« 
some  of  which  must  be  laid  to  the 
printer,  but  others  of  which  are 
Mr.  Bedding^s  own.  The  word  majo^ 
for  instance  ^which  Mr.  Redding  ra» 
variably  spells  nunfo),  is  rendered  as 
bidly,  whereas  it  means  spruce,  well- 
dressed  dand;^.  Chrrdchaj  a  javelin, 
is  also  invariably  written  garroccu, 
by  Mr.  Redding.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cnlt  to  find  in  the  spot  in  which 
Mr.  Bedding  gives  Velasco  a  patty 
of  beinigos  any  thing  of  the  sort. 
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The  hesugos,  a  sort  of  bream,  are 
found  at  Suances,  about  a  l^igue 
irom  Santillana.  The  word  kaSU' 
leros^  which  is  not  Spanish,  ia  used 
for  bandolSrOj  a  hu^hwaynun;  and 
Mr.  B.  speaks  of  the  aqwdiente  of 
Madrid  as  delicious,  when  every  cm 
who  has  made  a  sojourn  in  that 
capital  knows  there  is  not  a  drop  of 
good  brandy  to  be  had  for  lore  or 
money.  But  these  are  venial  faults. 

It  Las  l)een  objected  to  Mr.  Red- 
ding by  nearly  all  his  critics,  that  in 
these  volomes  he  has  closely  imitated 
Le  Sa^.  We  cannot,  for  the  life  oi 
us,  be  mduoed  to  think  so.  Velatco 
is  indeed  a  novel  of  adventure,  and 
a  picture  of  manners,  and  in  so  far 
it  resembles  €Hl  Bias  as  Macedon 
resembles  Monmouth,  because  there 
is  an  M  in  both ;  but  neither  in 
structure,  in  style,  in  episode,  in 

5 lot,  is  there  the  least  resemblance. 
?here  is  life,  and  movement,  and 
colouring  in  GU  BIom^  and  there  is 
life,  and  movement,  and  colouring  in 
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VeloMco;  but  this  arises  from  the 
nature  of  the  story  rather  than  from 
miy  spirit  of  imitation,  liberd  or 
servile.  The  manner  of  Mr-  Reddiiu 
is  occasionally  hard,  dry,  and  crabbeo, 
but  his  style  is  withal  clear,  pure, 
and  idiomatic,  and  moddled  some- 
what upon  the  racy  Saxon-English 
of  De  Foe.  The  manner  of  Le  §agc 
is  never  either  dry  or  hard,  kad  there 
is  in  the  structure  of  his  phrases,  as 
well  as  in  the  tone  of  his  thought  a 
mode  arid  a  fashion  eminently  Gallic. 
Mr.  Redding*s  manner  is  not  Gallic, 
but  Saxon.  AJgo  va  de  Pedro  & 
Pedro,  There  is  a  difference,  there* 
fore,  between  Peter  and  Peter — be- 
tween Alain  RenS  Qi&lae  Le  Sage 
and  Cyrus  Velasco  Rastro  Redding. 
We  always  like  to  read  an  old  novel 
Of  Le  Sage*8,  and  we  should  have  no 
objection,  if  Cyrus  Would  again  take 
pen  in  hand,  to  read  a  new  one  of 
the  brave  old  veteran  whose  pages 
have  t)€|piiled  the  ides  of  this  melui- 
choly  March. 


FEMALt  AUTtiORSHlP. 


In  a  cheerful,  pleasant  cqmrtment, 
overlooking  a  garden  rich  in  summer 
beauty,  sat  two  ladies  ^gaged  in  a 
conversation,  apparently  very  in- 
teresting to  both.  The  one, — it  was 
the  lady  of  the  house, — was  young 
and  fair;  she  wore  her  hair  simply 
braided  above  her  beautiful  brow; 
her  dark  eyes  now  sparkled  with  in- 
telligence, now  beamed  with  tender- 
ness, and  the  smile  that  played  round 
her  mouth  was  full  of  arch  meaning. 
The  second  lady  was  many  vears 
older  than  her  companion,  and  she 
bore  even  in  her  countenance  traces 
of  care;, — ^long-past  care  perhaps, 
though  it  had  lett  its  token  with  her 
for  ever.  The  two  friends  had  much 
to  say  to  each  other,  for  the^  hod 
been  parted  for  years,  and  m  the 
interval  the  younger  lady  had  passed 
from  the  gaiety  of  girlnood  to  the 
calmer  happiness  of  married  life,  and 
in  her  new  character  of  wife  and 
mother,  she  was  an  object  of  deeper 
interest  than  ever  to  her  old  friend. 
Other  changes  had  passed  over  her, 
but  of  them  we  will  leave  her  to 
■^peak  for  herself.   The  other  lady 


was  less  altered,  for  she  had  learned 
her  lesson  of  life  early,  and  since  then 
her  outward  circumstances  had  of- 
fered little  variety.  Hers  was  a  mind 
of  a  high  order,  and  therefbre  it  had 
advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  wis- 
dom, but  there  were  not,  as  in  the 
case  of  her  companion,  new  feelings 
developed,  new  affections  awakenei 
to  existence.  She  was  still  unmarried, 
and,  as  it  seemed,  perfectly  satisfied 
with  her  lot 

Mrs.  Vemer,  fi>r  so  the  yaonger 
lady  was  called,  had  expatiated  on  Uie 
excellence  of  her  husband  and  the 
sweetness  of  her  children  with  a 
warmth  of  eloquence  veiy  delightful 
to  her  hearer. 

*'But  there  is  another  subject  very 
interesting  to  me,  which  you  have 
not  yet  mentioned,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Vemer,"  said  the  elder  lady,  Twhom 
we  will  call  Miss  Merton),  wnen  al 
length  there  was  a  pause  in  the 
conversation.  "When  we  parted  you 
were  only  becoming  aware  of  the 
powers  with  which  you  were  gifted, 
and  now  you  are  an  authoress. 
Well  I  remember  the  strange  new 
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delight  v<m  betrayed,  and  how  yon 
seemed  to  glory  in  the  wealth  of  mind 
you  had  but  then  known  yourself  to 
possess!  Hare  you  found  all  the  hap- 
piness you  expected  in  your  new 
occupation?" 

"All,  andmor^  than  all,"  replied 
Mrs.Verter.  "The  wild  triumphant 
eladness  of  the  time  to  which  you 
nave  referred  may  have  pven 
place  to  calmer  and  humbler  feeun^ 
out  I  regret  neither  the  time  nor  tne 
labour  Inave  bestowed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  bring  nearer  to  perfection  the 
faculties  wherewith  Goa  has  endowed 
me." 

"  I  rejoice  to  hear  you  speak  thus, 
though  I  am  not  surprised,^  said  Miss 
Merton.  "  And  yet  I  have  sometimes 
dreaded  that,  with  your  keen  sensi- 
bilities and  earnest  feelings,  there 
might  be  much  to  wound  you  in  the 
patnyou  have  chosen." 

**lHo^o,  my  dear  friend,"  replied 
Mrs.  Vemer,  smiling,  **m^  dis* 
tresses  have  been  quite  of  a  different 
kind;  and  in  no  way  sentimental.  I 
could  be  pathetic  on  the  trials  of  a 
young  author, — 1  mean  an  author  in 
a  smml  iray,  like  myself  for  instance, 
— ^who  in  innocency  of  heart  and  not 
without  enthusiasm,  follows  litera- 
tture  from  pure  affection." 

should  like  to  hear  some  of 
these  distresses,"  remarked  Miss  Mer- 
ton. 

"Alas!  my  trials  began  almost 
from  the  day  in  which  a  whisper 
arose  that  1  wrote.  I  was  very 
young,  and,  as  you  said  justjnow,  I 
glori^  in  my  new  discovery  of 
powers  which  I  flattered  myself  were 
not  quite  common.  Strange  to  say, 
almost  every  body  who  spoKC  to  me 
did  write  (especially  in  verse),  had 
written,  or  could  torite  ff  he  chose  it. 
The  most  dismal-lookin?  woman  I 
knew  put  on  a  bash^l  air,  and  told 
me  *  she  too  wrote,  but  it  was  in  the 
comic  style.*  Another  person  told 
me  of  a  young  lady  who  'never  gave 
away  a  pincushion  without  a  copy  of 
verses  going  with  it  I*  Conceive 
how  humbled  I  felt,  for  it  required 
something  as  large  as  an  iceberg  or  a 
ship  to  inspire  me.** 

"And  tnis  was  your  first  trial?" 

"  To  be  sure  it  was,  and  a  severe 
trial  too,  for  I  began  to  think  that  my 
love  of  versifying  was  but  a  feelmg 
common  to  the  whole  world;  and  that 
I  was  veiy  foolish  to  let  it  engross  so 
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nnichofmytimeandtboiights.  How- 
ever, somewhat  crest-fallen,  yet  not 
altogether  discouraged,  I  wrote  on. 
Then  the  advice  began.  Oh!  the 
advice, — the  advice ! — I  do  thmk  that 
it  is  the  worst  trial  of  all." 
"  But  what  sort  of  advice  ?** 
"  I  mean  advice  fh)m  people  who 
understood  nothing  of  the  matter  in 

Saestion.  My  friends,  in  their  aflec- 
on  and  pride,  Aewed  my  composi- 
tions. Said  one, '  There  is  too  much 
sadness  in  them ;  let  her  write  in  a 
more  lively  strain.*  Another,  *Whr 
does  she  not  write  sacred  poetry  r' 
To  such  people  as  these,  the  power  of 
composing  is  no  more  than  a  power 
of  stringing  words  together.  Tell 
them  that  you  can  write  only  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  and  nature  of  your 
ttuents,  and  they  do  not  understand 
you,  and  what  they  cannot  under- 
stand, of  course  they  will  not  believe. 
Together  with  the  advisers  I  would 
class  the  suggesters  of  subjects,  who 
favour  me  with  a  fact  or  anecdote 
which,  according  to  them,  *  might, 
with  my  talent^  be  made  into  a  beau- 
tiful poem:*  even  as  they  would 
sketch  a  bunch  of  flowers  to  send  to 
a  manufacturer,  thinking  that  with 
his  experience  he  might  make  a  beau- 
tiful shawl,  taking  tneb:  sketch  as  his 
model.  Some  would  have  me  turn 
into  rhyme  the  prose  compositions  of 
another  person.  In  short,  the  advice 
and  suggestions  of  this  kind  which  I 
have  received  might  fill  a  volume." 

"  And  you  have  never  attended  to 
either?"  said  Miss  Merton. 

"  Never.  I  cannot  accuse  myself 
of  that,  at  any  rate.  Now  the  very 
people  to  whom  I  allude  are  in  many 
instances  persons  of  good  sense,  and 
certainly  prompted  hy  the  kindest 
feelings  towards  me,  and  yet  in  this 
instance  they  seem  to  me  to  display 
a  strange  want  of  judgment." 

"I  should  think,"  remarked  Miss 
Merton,  "that  nothing  could  more 
effectually  prevent  your  bem§  in* 
spired  by  a  subject  than  the  havmg  it 
suggested  to  you." 

"  Certainly,'*  replied  Mrs.  Verner  \ 
"  and  not  merely  suggested,  but  adom« 
ed  perhaps  with  a  few  reflections 
which,  it  is  thought^  might  be  made 
beautiful  in  verse.  Then  there  are 
advisers  of  another  kind, — advisers 
whose  views  are  bounded  by  calcula- 
tions of  pecuniary  advantage.  *  Imitate 
Miss  So-and-so,*  says  one,  *n^r  spirited 
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songs  sell  well.  *  *  You  will  not  find 
your  style  of  poetry  popular,'  sa^ 
another;  *I  recommend  you  to  ¥mte 
in  the  style  of  such  a  person,  whose 
works  have  paid  well.*  Now  if  those 
rosy  children  you  saw  this  morning 
were  starving,  it  might  be  my  duty, 
and  certainly  should  be  my  endea- 
vour, to  earn  every  farthing  I  could 
for  them,  even  by  becoming  a  mere 
imitator  of  others,  but  not  Ming  now 
obliged  to  act  upon  mercenary  mo- 
tives, I  certainly  shall  write  m  my 
own  style." 

"  You  reminded  me  just  now,"  said 
Miss  Merton,  "of  the  story  of  a  lady 
who,  having  invited  Mathews,  the 
comedian,  to  amuse  a  party,  and  find- 
ing to  her  disappointment  that  he 
tdked  onl^  like  other  people,  sent 
her  little  girl  to  him  to  say,  *  Mamma 
says,  if  you  please,  sir,  will  you 
b4^n  to  be  f  unny  ? ' " 

"  I  have  often  thought  of  it,  I  assure 
you.  Now  our  good  friends  would 
never  think  of  tellinff  Dr.  Chalmers 
that  he  would  do  weU  to  imitate  the 
style  of  the  Pickwick  Papers,  nor  pro- 
bably would  they  tell  Wordsworth 
that  if  he  wrote  in  the  style  of  Horace 
Smith,  his  works  would  be  more 
generally  read.  They  can  feel  that 
such  advice  would  be  useless,  and 
that  something  more  than  disinclina- 
tion would  prevent  its  beingfoUowed 
by  these  great  geniuses.  But  they 
will  not  let  us,  little  stars,  possess  our 
small  talents  in  peace ;  they  will  not 
let  us  'shine  in  our  place,  if  shine 
we  can;  they  will  not  understand 
that  we  cannot  change  the  nature  of 
our  minds.  Why  must  we  try  'to 
be  funny,*  if  Heaven  has  made  us 
grave  ?  Why  will  they  not  let  us 
obey  the  impulses  and  {)romptinffs  of 
our  own  hearts  and  minds,  without 
fancying  any  advice  of  theirs  can 
make  what  nature  has  made 
sad  ?  It  is  strange,"  she  continued, 
after  musing  a  few  moments,  "how 
entirely  involuntary  appear  all  the 
efibrts  of  the  imagination.  Suddenly, 
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own  advice  to  one  in  whom  you  dis- 
covered a  talent  for  original  writing?** 
"  I  would  say  to  such  an  one,'*  re- 
plied Mrs.  Vemer,  "'Cultivate  your 
mind  and  store  it  with  information  to 
the  utmost  of  your  power  and  op- 

Eortunity.  Read  much  and  carefully, 
ut  never  with  a  view  to  imitation. 
Never  write  but  from  the  spontaneous 
impulse  of  your  own  mind,  nn- 
shackled  by  recommendations  and 
advice  as  to  style  or  subject ;  and  be 
patient  with  critics,  even  the  most 
unwise.*" 

"This  last  would  appear  a  very 
necessary  caution,  to  jucCze  by  all  you 
have  said  of  your  triab,**  observed 
Miss  Merton,  smiling.  "  Remember- 
ing how  warmly  indignant  you  used 
to  be  at  ignorant  criticism  of  the 
authors  you  loved,  I  should  hardly 
venture  to  be  critical  on  your  own 
works." 

"Ah  I  you  used  to  laugh  at  me,  as 
my  husband  does  now,  for  taking  any 
impertinence  ofiered  to  my  favourite 
books  quite  as  a  personal  affront," 
said  Mrs.  Vemer  gailv.  "  However, 
with  respect  to  myself,  I  do  not  mind 
even  useless  criticism.  Of  course  a 
good  deal  is  passed  on  my  produc- 
tions,— it  is  so  easy  to  be,  if  not  a 
critic,  at  least  a  criUckin^  as  Carlyle 
has  it.  One  person  reads  a  poem  of 
mine,  and  says,  with  a  peculiaiiy 
knowing  look,  'murmuring  sound,* 
— is  not  that  too  much  like  Milton? 

<  Not  distant  far  from  tlience  a  murmur- 
ing sound.' 

Nay,  I  assure  you  I  scarcely  ex- 
aggerate— and  doubtless  from  that 
day,  my  friend  considers  me  a  pla- 
giarist, and  declares  he  has '  found  me 
out*  But  they  will  not  always  give 
me  creiit  for  borrowing  m^  ideas 
fh>m  so  high  a  source ;  sometimes  it 
is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Brown*s  or  Mrs. 
Tomkins*s  last  work,  that  some  un- 
lucky expression  of  mine  resembles, 
and  which  I  am  consequently  thought 
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a  certain  condescending  manner  of 
pronoancing  the  words,  *  very  pretty,* 
hard  to  be  borne  patiently ;  and  when 
one  answers,  *I  am  glad  you  like  it,* 
tbe  rejoinder  of,  *But  f  really  do 
think  so,*  is  still  more  afflicting.  I 
recollect  that  once,  a  person,  wish- 
ing to  convey  an  indurect  sarcasm, 
expressed  his  preference  of  the  most 
puerile  and  insignificant  of  dl  my 
compositions.** 

"  That  was,  indeed,  a  refinement  of 
nudice,**  said  Miss  Merton.  "  But  to 
be  serious,  tell  me  something  of  your 
literary  friends;  those  who,  as  you 
have  told  me,  have  encouraged  and 
cheered  yon  on  your  way.** 

""Ah!  that  is  quite  a  different 
thing.  No  dry  sententious  advice, 
such  as  I  have  described,  ever  comes 
from  them.  If  they  wiedi  me  to  try 
something  new,  they  put  me  in  the 
wayofthmkingofit  for  myself;  and 
when  they  think  praise  is  deserved 
they  give  it  freely  and  generously. 
It  is  from  them  that  I  have  met  with 
most  encouragement  wad  fewest  wg' 
gettum,** 

^And  you,**  said  Miss  Merton, 
"  are  not  one  of  those  poetesses  who 
repine  at  the  comparative  solitude  of 
mmd  consequent  on  their  pecidiar 
talents?** 

"No,  no !  but  then  I  am  so  happy 
at  home,**  said  the  young  authoress. 
"It  is  true,"  she  added,  smiling,  "that 
there  are  some  whimsical  inconsisten- 
cies in  our  lives,  when  we  are  mana- 
gers of  a  household  as  well  as  author- 
esses; and  the  sudden  transitions 
from  the  ideal  to  the  actual  are  often 
Kslly  comic  For  instance,  I  am 
writmp  somethmg  very  tragic  *  What 
can  I  do  to  save  you  ?  cries  my  hero. 
*Would  that  the  sacrifice  of...* 
*Suc  nound  of  kitchen  candles, 
jna*Mn,  exclaims  the  cook,  popping 


same  in  every  country  neighbour- 
hood," replied  Mrs.  Vemer.  "It  is 
only  by  a  happy  accident  that  I  now 
and  then  meet  a  person  of  my  own 
tastes  and  habits, — ^indeed  I  speak  of 
them  to  none  but  my  husband  {torn 
year's  end  to  year's  end,  generally. 
But  there  is  abundant  kindness 
among[  those  who  dwell  about  us, 
and  with  some  of  them,  no  lack  of 
good  sense  and  information.  Few, 
I  believe,  are  aware  of  the  nature  of 
my  pursuits,  for  I  am  somewhat  care- 
fm  to  conceal  them.  You  know  how 
much  I  always  detested  the  idea  of 
ever  becoming  the  pet  poet  of  a  cote- 
rie. Did  I  ever  tell  you  of  my  being 
once  at  a  party  in  which  I  found  my- 
self treated  profeseionaUyf  Never 
was  any  thing  more  ridiculous.  The 
people  of  the  nouse, — excellent  people 
and  old  friends, — ^were  whispering  my 
praises,  and  asking  this  person  and 
that  person  whether  they  had  read 
my  compositions.  To  crown  all,  I 
was  specially  introduced  to  a  brother- 
poet  (as  I  was  told),  a  gentleman  who 
sanj^  his  own  verses  to  the  amawng 
dehght  of  a  group  of  young  ladies, 
who  cried,  *Uow  exquisite!  how 
touching !'  d  Venvie  Vune  de  V autre. 
Never  have  I  felt  more  foolish  or 
more  provoked  than  I  did  on  that 
happy  occasion." 

<U  hope  you  do  not  dislike  speak- 
ing of  your  pursuits,"  said  Miss  Mer- 
ton. "If  so,  you  have  allowed  me  to 
tax  your  good  nature  cruelly*" 

"Believe  me," answered  Mrs.  Ver- 
ner, "  I  am  delighted  to  talk  to  yon 
of  any  thing  that  interests  you  in 
the  least,  lavoid  the  subject  in  ge- 
neral, because  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
flattered,  or  criticised,  to  my  face. 
Besides,  I  assure  you,  it  is  thought 
a  very  trifling  talent,^that  of  put- 
ting into  words  such  ideas  as  all  peo- 
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wiuM;  of  Bynq^ftUMtk  taate  ia  tli^ 
husbands,  if  bnsbands  they  hare; 
too  often,  alas  I  of  ihar  own  errors. 
Pathetic  lamentations,  too,  have  we 
heard,  touching  the  envy  and  j^- 
lousy  of  their  less  gifted  siaters,  the 
malice  and  oold-heartedness  of  the 
world,  till  we  have  almost  been  per- 
suaded that  the  pumiit  of  literature, 
in  the  case  of  a  woman,  was  incom- 
patible with  the  possesnon  of  hap- 
piness." 

^  Ah !  ^eak  gently  and  thank  ten- 
derly of  those  whose  sorrowful  words 
might  have  led  you  to  such  a  con- 
clusion," Implied  Mrs.  Yeraer^  with 
much  feelii^.  "They  may  haT« 
been  tried  and  found  wanting,  they 
way  have  erred  grievous^,  yet 
look  on  them  with  an  eye  <x  piiy, 
ibr  in  their  earnest  minds  and  paa- 
Bioiiate  hearts  lies  hidden  a  £aanul 
cspacity  for  suflering.  Think  how 
little  modem  education,as  it  is  called, 
does  to  prepare  natures  like  thein 
for  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life. 
Think  of  the  dullness,  the  insipidity 
of  society  in  general,  the  flat  com- 
tmmplacednes*  of  ordinary  conversa- 
tion; and  remembering  all  these 
tJungs,  jud^  not  harshly  of  those 
ardent  spirits  which  have  failed  in 
a  contest  with  influences  so  uncon- 
genial." 

Kueh  has  been  said,  and  well 
said,  of  late,  in  various  quarters,"  re- 
marked Miss  MertoQ,  "  on  the  sub- 
ject of  female  education.  I  suppose 
that  you  are  no  great  admirer  of  the 
system  generally  pursued  ?" 

« Indeed  I  am  not,"  answered  the 
yo<unger  lady ;  "  and  surely  if  we 
are  to  judge  of  things  by  their  fruits, 
I  Ime  some  reason  ior  my  dislike. 
Do  you  know  I  could  sometimes 
think  that  yaufJti»  such  as  we  can 
oenoeiy^  it,— youth  in  its  loveliness, 
and  fira^imess,  aiftd  ardour,  was  but  a 
dream  of  the  imagination.  Youth 


rath^  than  become  the  dull,  emotion- 
less beings  I  meet  everywhere,  under 
the  denomination  of  young  ladies. 
But  we  are  wandering  from  our  sub- 
ject. We  were  speaking  of  literary 
women, — of  women  <^  g^us." 

Tea,"  said  Miss  Merton,  of 
their  trials;  andsurdy,  aaumg  die^ 
we  may  class  the  is(Mation  <»  thev 
state  when  they  enter  upon  the  stage 
of  life." 

I  affree  with  you  entirdy,**  an- 
swered Mrs.  Vemer ;  "  and  remem- 
ber, that  though  Uie  process  of  ^bemg 
educated*  has  not  had  power  to  stiie 
thdr  keen  susceptibility,  or  tame  the 
ardour  of  their  ^[Nrits,  yet  as  little 
has  it  taught  them  self-depoidmce, 
— as  litUe, — peaking  generally  of 
coons, — has  it  ftimiMiea  diem  with 
that  wealth  of  mind  or  steadiness  of 
purpose  which,  in  the  absence  of 
support  from  without,  might  ;^ct 
enaUe  them  to  fed  contented  with 
the  londiness  of  their  lot,  in  spite  of 
the  longing  for  sympathy  that  be- 
longs to  t&ir  womanly  nature.  And 
a  being  like  this,  a  young  creature 
trembSngly  alive  to  the  iniueooes 
of  this  beautify  world,  tnembiingly 
conscious  that  but  a  ^in  veil  s^- 
rates  this  actual  daily  life  from  the 
world  of  spirits;  a  bdn^,  with  whom 
tJie  sense  of  immortality  is  as  an 
actual  presence  lingering  '  about  her 
bed,  and  about  her  path,*  and  whose 
heart  is  stirred,  as  it  were,  by  bresdi- 
in^  of  the  air  of  Paradise,— yes,  a 
being  such  as  this  finds  hers^  ua- 
guided  and  alone  in  the  midst  of  a 
society  of  her  own  sex,  whose  talk 
is  of  Berlin  wool,  bonnets,  and  balls, 
and  whose  life  is  w^rdiy  of  their 
coarersaticm.  Ton  smile,  bat  yon 
know  there  is  much  truth  in  mat 
I  say.  The  inanity  and  frivolity  of 
which  I  speak  a&e,  I  believe,  the  le- 
Bujits  of  a  false  system  of  education, 
which  sacrifices  real  good  fior  the  sake 
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e^rtb-JxHH  fimda  of  doubt  and  of 
sorrow,  which  bide  it  from  duller 
eyes.  Some,  too,  .dwell  in  the  light 
of  love;  their  da^y  cares  endeved 
to  their  b^arts  by  the  holiest  aoSsc- 
tions* 

Jllcsofd,  iiidtee4,are  wnfih  ssthcsel 
But  for  those  poor  suffering  ones, 
who  wander  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
life,  pining  for  hi^taness,  simI  goi^sg 
astray  sfier  its  very  shadow, — let  us 
think  of  them  tenderly,  and  grieve 
for  tiieir  errors,  yet  forbear  to 
blame !" 

The  young  authoress  spoke  with 
emotion,  for  the  subject  was  one  on 
which  she  evidently  felt  deeply.  A 
moment  afterwards,  smiling  at  the 
enthusiasm  she  had  betrayed,  she 
added,  "  We  have  fallen  upon  a  sor- 
rowful them^  though  our  conversa- 
tion began  eaily.  But  whenever  my 
mind  awelis  on  the  lone  position 
which  a  woman  of  genius  occupies, 
and  on  the  earnestness  and  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling  which  must  accom- 
pany her  superior  intellectual  gifts, 
— remen^ring  how  much  ^er  heart 
craves,  and  how  little  the  world  has 
to  give, — cannot  but  tremble  for 
her.  You  alluded  to  the  envy  and 
j^iloui^  women  of  inferior  abilities 
might  feel  towards  a  gifted  sister. 
I  believe  a  heautifvl  sister  has  more 
to  dxead  on  this  score  than  the  most 
talented.'' 

"  Do  you  speak  from  experience 

both  characters  ?"  asked  MssMer- 
ton,  smiling. 

*^  I  answer  no  malicious  insinua- 
tions," said  Mrs.  Vemer,  gaily.  "  If 
I  told  you  all  that  the  experience  of 
my  own  heart  and  mind  had  taught 
Doe,  X  might  reveal  strange  things. 
tVbo  knows  that  I  have  not  person- 
ally feU  the  dsngei;ous  power  of  the 
*  voice  of  the  charmer,'— the  voice  of 
mnpattiy,  or  what  seemed  such, — 
j^eaning  jui  delicious  music  amidst 
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hesrt  th$t  Mr.  Venya  knaws  they 
have  not** 

"  Well,  I  hope  he  does,*'  rejoined 
the  authoress,  laughing ;  **at  least,  it 
is  as  well  he  should  )^eve  that  he 
does.  But,  in  sober  seriousness,  you 
nwy  depend  upon  it  that  the  same- 
ness of  ordinary  existence  is  a  trial 
to  the  unquiet  spirit  of  a  woman  o£ 
genius.  Even  negative  happiness  is 
not  enough.  There  is  a  longmg,  not 
merely  to  eanst,  but  to  live,  to  expe- 
rience all  varieties  of  feelinff,  for 
even  with  psinfiil  emotions  there  is 
blended  something  that  is  not  pain ; 
we  feel  that,  through  our  suffering, 
the  soul  has  gained,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  heart.  Strange  law  of 
our  mysterious  being,  that  wisdom 
must  be  earned  through  suffering  I** 

"  Where,  then,  is  such  a  being  to 
turn  for  happiness  ?" 

"  To  Him  who  looks  with  pity  on 
the  weaknesses  of  humanity.  Keli- 
gion  alone  can  control  and  guide  the 
wild  impulses  of  a  nature  so  aspiring, 
yet  so  weak,  so  eagerly  thlrstmg  for 
good,  yet  so  prone  to  be  dazzl^  by 
evil.  But  our  conversation  has  again 
deepened  into  seriousness.  You  must 
forgive  me,  for  I  have  thought  mudi 
on  these  matters.  When  I  was 
younger,  and  less  experienced,  I 
'walked  the  world*  less  calmly  than 
I  do  now,  for  there  seemed  a  strange 
contrast  between  the  agitated  rest- 
lessness of  my  own  heart,  and  the 
calm,  cold  surface  of  society;  between 
the  earnestness  of  purpose  with  which 
I  desired  to  do  my  part;  in  life,  and 
the  quiet  apathy  that  seemed  to  be- 
long to  those  around  me.  For  awhile 
I  was  bewildered.  I  ^ked  if  I  were 
indeed  dwelling  among  bein^  con- 
scious that  their  spirits  were  unmor- 
tal,  and  that  this  world  was  a  place 
of  trial  ?  The  dreams  of  my  cnild- 
hood  fell  from  me,  and  I  i^w  the 
world  in  its  bare  reality.  I  looked 
deeper,  and  saw  the  weakness  of  my 
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much  to  prepare  those  gifted  ones 
for  their  peculiar  trials?  Yet  you 
vrould  not  have  all  women  educated 
as  if  they  were  women  of  genius,  and 
who  is  to  deckle  fitly  on  3ie  plan  to 
be  pursued?  For,  if  every  man  is 
not  a  hero  to  his  valet-de-chambre, 
most  children  appear  to  their  parents 
singularly  gifted. 

"  Of  course,— like  all  mothers,  I 
suppose,**  replied  Mrs.  Vemer.  **  I 
have  my  own  theories  of  education, 
and  one  of  these  days  we  will  talk 
them  over  together.  Our  great  aim, 


y  OraicTU  [Apri1» 

it  seems  to  me,  ^ould  be,  to  pat 
young  people  in  the  way  of  educatmg 
themsiefves;  for,  until  they  feel  the 
necessity  for  self-culture,  we  can  do 
little  for  them.  But  we  are  inter- 
rupted in  good  time,**  she  continued, 
as  her  laughing  children  bounded 
into  the  room,  followed  by  her  hus- 
band ;  and  the  grave  djseassion  save 
way  to  lighter  sallies,  in  whi^  if 
there  was  little  wit,  there  was  no 
lack  of  good-humour,  or  of  the  spirit 
of  love  which  bound  together  the 
members  of  that  happy  househdd. 
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The  Whigs  recognise  the  principle 
of  an  heieditary  succession  even  in 
party  leadership:  an  office  under 
government  and  ultimately  a  seat  in 
the  cabinet,  with  occasionally  an  ad- 
vance in  the  peerage,  are  as  certainly 
secured  by  a  kind  of  law  of  entail  to 
the  Whig  lordling  who  turns  his  atten- 
tion to  politics,  as  is  his  paternal  estate. 
Public  nonours  and  power,  under  the 
favouring  forms  of  the  constitution, 
have  become,  to  a  few  families,  almost 
a  private  property.  We  do  not  say 
that  they  inherit  these  things  with- 
out deserving  them ;  far  from  it:  the 
sons  of  the  great  Whig  families  have 
often  developed  into  statesmen,  be- 
coming by  the  force  of  their  talents 
entitled  to  fresh  honours;  and  in 
their  turn  founding  new  families,  all 
with  the  like  claims  on  their  party. 
But  the^  certainly  have  had  a  pre- 
ference in  the  first  start  into  life 


tutional  form  of  government ;  nor, 
until  the  bold  offer  of  Lord  John 
Russell  to  Mr.  Cobden,  of  an  office 
under  government,  when  that  noble 
lord  was  forming  an  administration 
on  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
before  introducing  his  free-trade  plan, 
has  there  been  any  material  symptom 
of  a  relaxation  of  that  rigid  rule  of 
almost  family  preference.  Mr.  Ma- 
caulay*s  elevation  to  the  cabinet  is  a 
brilliant  exception;  but  the  ground 
of  his  promotion  has  been,  as  we 
have  shewn,  exceptional  also. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  party  in  the  state  whose 
principles  are  generally  declared  to 
be  as  exclusive  as  those  of  the  Whigs 
are  asserted  to  be  liberal;  a  party 
which  numbers  in  its  ranks  more  of 
the  aristocracy  of  the  country,  and  a 
less  proportion  of  the  commercial  and 
the  ciemocra tic  interests ;  has  always 
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next  to  Lord  John  Bnasell,  the  two 
most  prominent  inheritors  of  the  po- 
litical heirloom  of  Whig  influence. 
The  career  of  each  has  in  several  re- 
spects run  parallel  to  that  of  the 
other:  their  claims  on  their  partjyr 
are  as  nearly  as  possible  equal :  their 
talents,  allowing  for  certain  differ- 
ences of  character,  about  which  more 
hereafter,  are  as  nearly  as  possible 
equal  also :  their  public  services,  al- 
though in  different  spheres  of  action, 
have  borne  the  same  proportion: 
they  were  bom  in  the  same  year: 
they  entered  parliament  in  the  same 
year,  each  for  a  nomination  borough, 
and,  within  a  very  few  months  of 
each  other,  they  severally  secured 
the  representation  of  a  great  county : 
each  has  shewn  a  marked  indepen- 
dence of  individual  character,  while 
in  the  main  paying  due  homage  to 
the  claims  of  party ;  each  has  earned 
a  reputation,  both  for  oratorical  skill 
and  official  capability,  in  the  House 
of  Ck)mmons ;  so  that  they  are  quidi- 
fled,  not  by  their  herdutary  rank 
merely,  but  also  by  their  talents  and 
standing,  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
the  House  of  Peers.  In  fact,  these 
two  noblemen  present  themselves  in 
marked  and  almost  natural  contrast. 

The  practice  of  ^ndins  the  eldest 
sons  of  peers,  who  hold  by  courtesy 
titles  of  nobility,  into  the  House  of 
Commons  as  representatives  of  the 
people,  is  one  of  the  most  singular  of 
those  compromises  which  are  tne  very 
essence  of  political  and  social  life  in 
England.  Of  the  advantage  derived 
by  the  public  from  this  arrangement 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt. 
A  senate  composed  of  men  inexpe- 
rienced in  public  affairs,  from  their 
very  station  comparatively  ignorant 
of  public  wants,  and  who  would  legis- 
late more  by  their  will  than  their 
reascm,  without  bein^  subjected  to  re- 
straint or  responsibibty, — such  a  body 
of  privil^;ea  dictators  would  be  al- 
most as  dangerous  as  a  purely  de- 
mocratic assembly.  Their  laws  ivould 
have  no  moral  sanction.  However  the 
constitution  might  assert  or  strive  to 
enforce  thsir  claim  to  hereditary  wis- 
dom, certain  it  is  that  the  merest 
crudities  of  a  purely  popular  repre- 
sentative would  find  more  willing 
support  from  the  people  than  the 
most  elaborate  productions  of  such 
king-made  oracles.  But  when  they 
have  previously  served  and  under- 


gone traming  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, thev  lutve  secured  a  personal  as 
well  as  a  legal  claim  on  the  respect  of 
the  nation.  They  are  then  recognised 
by  their  deeds,  not  by  their  tities 
only.  The  hbtory  of  tne  chief  party 
contests  of  their  time  is  a  record  of 
their  speeches  and  votes:  they  are 
identified  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
of  whatever  classes, — Tory,  Whig, 
or  Radical,  it  is  all  the  same — witn 
the  triumph  of  some  favourite  prin- 
ciple ;  or  It  may  be  only  with  its  de- 
feats, yet  defeats  which  are  not  the 
less  cherished,  for  they  are  looked 
upon  as  the  precursors  of  future  vic- 
tories. Long  before  the  time  comes 
at  which  in  the  order  of  nature  they 
are  elevated  to  the  peerage,  their  in- 
tellectual and  political  standing  be* 
oomes  ascertained,  and  the^  take  a 
position  at  once.  Their  claim  comes 
twcked  by  the  suffrage  of  the  public ; 
and  it  is  3ridded  to  at  once.  The 
most  active  among  the  peers,  those 
most  entitied  by  nmk  and  experience 
in  the  Upper  House  to  hold  perma- 
nently the  lead  on  either  side,  at  once 
give  way  when  one  of  these  chosen 
men  of  the  House  of  Commons  comes 
up  with  his  certificate  of  superiority. 

Besides  the  education  in  practical 
statesmanship  which  youn^  noble- 
men so  situated  receive  during  a  few 
years*  campaigninff  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  moral  influence  is  exer- 
cised over  them  which  is  also  of  the 
highest  advantage  to  the  nation. 
Thev  learn  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample the  value  of  pubhc  opinion, 
that  indefinite  but  omnipotent  and 
omnipresent  agent  in  the  political 
affairs  of  free  countries.  Few  greater 
calamities  can  befall  a  nation  than  a 
necessary  separation  and  antagonism, 
both  of  feemiff  and  of  interest,  be- 
tween the  privu^;ed  and  the  unpri- 
vileged classes.  K  a  nobility  so 
situated  be  high-spirited,  powerftil, 
uid  deeply  imbued  with  a  sense  of 
hereditary  right,  they  will  restlessly 
strive  at  an  oUgarohical  tyranny. 
Revolution,  in  states  so  situated,  is 
always  more  than  a  possibility,  and 
democracy  lours  in  the  distance.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  this  privileged  and 
isolated  nobility  be  not  animated  by 
the  higher  range  of  ambitious  motives, 
they  will,  from  combining  too  much 
leisure  with  too  much  wealth,  be- 
come depraved  in  their  moral  habits, 
spreadmg  the  poison  of  a  vicioua  ex- 
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tern.  Of  each  evil,  history,  paot  and 
preeent,  affords  too  many  fatal  in- 
stances. There  m^st  be  a  sa&ty- 
valve  for  the  passions,  whether  poli- 
tical or  nersonal.  In  our  system  it 
is  provided.  The  young  noble,  by 
the  law  and  the  constitution  a  com? 
moner,  can  only  obtain  bis  right  to 
mt  and  speak  m  the  representative 
assembly  by  an  appeal,  more  or  less 
real  and  sincere,  to  the  free  suffrages 
of  the  people.  Coriolanus  must  sue 
for  votes  in  the  market-place,  or 
his  ambition  will  chafe,  ana  his  ta- 
lents rust,  while  meaner  men  swa^. 
Therefore  (the  simile  is  rude)  his 
nose  must  come  to  the  grindstone. 
Once  in  parliament,  emulation  qudla 
tiie  baser  passions  ii^  the  soul,  and 
the  whcde  of  the  intellectajal  and 
moni  powers  of  die  younff  aristocrat 
aeoordmg  to  his  degree  of  talent  ana 
intelligence,  are  devoted  to  the  one 
gpeat  objeet — distinction.  That  dis- 
tinction can  only  be  obtained  by 
fommanding  public  opinion;  first, 
that  of  the  House,  then  that  of  the 
country  at  large.  Fortunately  the 
steady  character  and  practical  genius 
of  the  British  pec^e  render  iq^)ea]s 
to  political  passions  comparatively 
useless.  In  the  House  mej  are  a 
riuun — oratorical  flourishes,  pretences 
to  turn  a  period,  laufi^ed  at  for  what 
they  mean,  admir^  for  how  they  are 
expressed.  In  the  country,  they 
evaporate  with  the  excitement  of  the 
elec^on ;  disi^ear,  like  the  fleeting 
glories  of  the  travelling  theatre,  with 
&e  removal  of  the  last  {dank  of  the 
hustings.  It  is  turn-and-tum  with 
sudi  people :  I  am  beaten  to-day ;  it 
will  be  yours  to-morrow:  so  they 
laagh  at  each  other,  fo^  the  defeat 
that  has  been  or  is  to  be.  Something 
real  is  wanted,  then,  to  j^ve  the 
youq^  peer  in  masquerade  influence 
jn  this  the  largest,  greatest,  highest 
permanent  assen^y  of  bis  f<£ow- 
men  ^lat  is  in  tibe  country.  He  must 
be  wdl  read  in  the  laws  of  the  past 
and  the  &ets  of  the  present.  He 
m«fit  not  only  be  more  philosophical 
than  the  lawyers,  but  also  more  ]prac- 
tieal  than  the  practical  men,  or  neither 
will  submit  to  be  led  by  him.  He 
flnds,  too,  that  here,  where  idl  men 
are  equal,  certain  principles  of  free- 
dom are  held  in  common.  His  mind 
becomes  imbued  with  them.  If  he 
began  in  play,  he  ends  in  earnest. 


Men  fresh  hm  Um  Mary  or  ftba 
desk  are,  he  flnds,  as  wdl  versed  in 
BlSaixB  as  hfi :  nay,  some  of  them  al- 
most equal  him  in  his  school  learn- 
ing and  his  oratory.  There  is  no 
patent,  no  privilege,  in  talent.  K 
he  would  be  a  great  man,  he  muet 
work,  too,— work  w^th  the  head  and 
heart.  He,  too,  competes  in  the 
noble  strife,  tasks  his  intellect,  trains 
his  powers,  to  rise  to  the  height  of 
statesmanship  and  eloquence  —  to 
make  his  personal  warrant  his  social 
superiority.  His  heart,  too,  warms 
in  the  contest ;  insensibly  he  becomes 
more  national,  less  exclusive.  Nay, 
by  the  time  he  enters  the  exclusive 
walls,  thfi  privileged  a^^embly,  he 
almost  wishes  he  could  dispense  with 
his  rights.  Acted  upon  thus  by 
nublic  feeling  in  the  Cower  House, 
fte  reacts  upon  it.  By  his  example 
of  liberalism  (not  poliucal  but  social} 
he  makes  them  love  the  aristoieratic. 
And  how  can  ijsmPfsracy  shew  itself 
whm  the  future  nobles  of  the  land 
ire  to  be  found  stretchiiig  the  QM«t 
free  of  all  free  constitutions  almost 
to  its  extreme  point  of  tension  ? 

But,  if  the  country  g^ns  by  this 
system  of  political  trainiog,  it  is  at- 
tended wiui  some  disadvantages  to 
the  individual  statesman  or  on^tor 
who  is  thus  removed  to  the  Upper 
House.  Men  who  have  made  a  great 
figure  in  the  House  of  Commons 
ouen  fail  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  habits,  the  tone  of  thinking,  the 
style  of  eloquence,  .that  are  adapted 
to  the  one  do  not  suit  the  other. 
What  wonder,  if  a  man,  who  has 
laboriously  trained  himself  up  to  one 
standard,  should  hfi  at  £EiuIt  when 
suddenlv  required  iU>  adapt  himselT 
to  anotber  quite  different?  Lord 
Brougham  Ym  in  this  respect  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  effecting  the 
tcansformation  uom  the  cominoper 
into  the  peer.  M  first,  he  was  not 
suffieiendy  awiuce  .of  thi9  neoesaity  of 
his  ^w  position,  and  aome  veiy 
strange  soenes  occurred ;  but  now  he 
is  quite  another  man.  It  is  not  every 
one,  however,  that  has  the  same 
plasticity  of  mind :  and  hence  that 
verv  usual  question,  when  a  popular 
leaoer  becomes  elevated  to  the  peer- 
age. How  will  he  do  in  the  Lords?'' 

Eajnl  Grey  has  of  late  been  very 
often  made  the  subject  of  this  ques- 
tion ;  partly  because,  by  the  death  of 
Ins  celebrated  parent^  he  has  been  so 
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retmOy  nimd  the  Vfp»  Hoom, 
and  paiUy  becaose  it  is  geaerally 
nnderrtood  that  an  attempt  will  lie 
made  to  elevate  him  to  the  poeitkm 
of  leader  of  the  Whigs  m  the  House 
of  Peers,  on  the  Mar^nis  of  Laos- 
downe  heraafter  resigning  in  his  fii- 
votur  that  sometimes  most  axdnoas 
poet.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
also,  thai  £ari  Grey  eonoeiyes  lum- 
self  to  be,  as  a  debater,  a  match  for 
Lord  Stanley, — in  ^rt,  a  sort  of 
natnral  antagonist  (of  coarse,  in  a 
pariiamentarv  sense)  of  that  distin- 
gnished  speaker ;  so  that  when  causes 
now  existing  shall  have  eeaasd  to 
operate,  and  when  Lord  Stanley  shall 
have  assumed  that  position  m  the 
Hoose  of  Lords  whiieh,  in  a  reor- 
ganisation of  parties,  will  become  at 
onee  a  right  and  a  sphere  of  duty, 
Eari  Grey  will  be  enabled  to  stand 
up  as  the  assertor  of  |NrincipleB  ma- 
t^riaUy  differing  from  those  which 
Idftd  Stanley  is  knovm  to  entertain, 
and  tiius  onee  more  realise  those  old 
ideas  of  par^  opposition  which  re- 
cent events  nave  so  much  tended  to 
postpone,  if  not  to  neutralise.  If 
these  assumptions  be  true,  if  Lord 
Lanadowne  be  really  disposed  to  yield 
to  Eari  Grey  the  management  of 
what  is  certamly  at  the  present  time 
^  most  eompactly  organised  party 
in  the  country,  it  is  a  ^p  peculiariy 
interesting  to  the  people  of  England, 
from  the  great  in£u^oe  whidi  the 
acknowledged  head  of  a  party,  what- 
ever may  or  may  not  be  his  talents, 
has  upon  the  course  of  legis^on. 
It  becomes  important  to  inquire. 
Whether  the  probable  elevation 
Earl  Grey  to  this  fai^-prieathood  of 
Whig  prmdples  be  justifiable  or  de- 
sirable on  the  score  of  his  possession 
of  commanding  talents,  or  mperior 
politioal  wisdom,  jot  whether  it  is 
oidy  a  new  instance  of  that  herer 
ditury  suceession  of  the  Whig  families 
to  power  and  hononcs,  the  prevalence 
of  which  ha^  already  baen  aotioed  ? 

There  is  one  other  mmd  on 
which  the  pcomatiom  of  Lord  Grey 
mkht  be  justified,  that  there  is  no 
Wnig  in  the  Upper  House  with  so 
many  claims.  Mere  rank  alone, 
wiUiout  oratorical  powers,  or  some 
commanding  .c[ualities  to  which  de- 
ference womd  mstincti veiy  be  yielded, 
wiU  not  in  these  days  justify  a  man's 
being  |^aeed  at  the  head  of  a  party. 
The  MaB^  of  L«Q8downe*s  claims 
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are  net  fiMuded  Oft  his  rank  alone. 

Althomgh  his  stilted  and  somewhat 
pompous  style  of  oratory  is  now 
rather  out  of  date,  yet  there  was  a 
period  when  he  was  uxAed  upon  as 
one  of  the  Ibremost  men  of  lus  time. 
Mhe  has  scaredy  fulfilled  that  pro- 
mise of  future  excellence  which  led 
his  contemporaries  to  compare  Lord 
Henry  Petty  with  William  Pitt,  still 
his  past  successes  are  not  forgotten ; 
and  he  has  also  that  kind  of  perscmal 
wei^t,  derived  from  his  a^  and 
political  experience,  wfaidi  moires 
respect  among  those  who  have  grown 
up  around  him,  and  who  have  for  so 
many  years  stood  towards  him  almost 
in  doe  relation  of  pupils.  Setting 
him  for  the  moment  on  one  side,  who 
is  there  to  take  his  place  P  Lord 
Melbourne,  of  course,  must  be  looked 
upon  as  having  virtually  given  up 
the  contest ;  his  name  is  only  asso- 
ciated with  an  administration  whose 
political  history  was,  in  spite  of  some 
good  intenti(ms,  little  more  than  a 
series  of  defeats.  Tbe  Marquis  of 
danriearde,  though  at  times  he  dis- 
plays great  vi^ur  and  consideniUe 
tact,  tails  to  inspire  that  personal 
respect  which  is  necessary  in  a  leadar. 
Lord  Normanby,  although  he  has 
filled  high  offidalposts,  has  no  weif^ 
in  the  Rouse  of  Peers.  The  Earl  of 
Clarendon  is  in  every  way  superior, 
as  a  thinker  and  as  a  debater ;  there 
is  the  stamp  of  sterling  taUnt  in  all 
he  says  ank  does.  But  he  is  to  all 
appearance  either  an  indolent  or  an 
unambitious  man,  at  his  ambitiim  is 
confined  in  its  objects ;  he  has  done 
too  much  to  be  altogether  passed 
over,  yet  not  enough  to  secure  our 
admiration,  and  induce  us  to  fix  on 
him  as  even  a  probable  person  to  be 
the  friture  head  of  his  party.  With 
Uiese  names,  we  have  exlumsted  the 
liat  of  Wing  leaders  ui  the  House 
Peen,  wiio  in  any  degree  are  pro- 
minent for  their  talents.  The  ora- 
torical sti»ngth  of  the  Whigs  lies  in 
the  House  m  Commons;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  those  who  there  exercise 
so  much  influence  over  the  public 
mind,  would  be  in  any  hurry  to  leave 
it.  Lord  Morpeth  will,  in  tne  course 
of  things,  be  obliged  to  do  so ;  but 
wherever  there  is  a  chdce,  it  is  not 
probable  that  it  will  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  what  a  popular  phrase 
tensks  being  pitchforked.*'  If,  then, 
Eari  Giey  s  personaLambition  being 
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seconded  by  the  soffirages  of  his  own 
party,  he  snail  aim  to  toke  and  (what 
would  be  more  difficult)  to  keep  the 
lead  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  it  is  obvious  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  task  will  be  vci^  much 
diminished  by  the  comnarative  me- 
diocrity of  those  with  whom  he  will 
be  placed  in  immediate  competition. 

With  the  political  mantle  of  his 
father,  the  present  Earl  Grey  would 
by  no  means  inherit  his  responsibili- 
ties. The  conditions  of  eminence  are 
not  what  they  were  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago.  Then,  to  be  a  imrty  leader 
—of  the  chosen  few,  at  least,  whom 
history  deigns  to  notice — implied  the 
possession  of  an  absolute  mastery 
over  the  elements  of  political  war- 
fare. He  to  whom  his  compeers 
yielded  precedence  was  distinguish- 
able from  them  not  merely  1^  his 
talent,  but  also  by  the  degree  of  his 
talent  There  was  in  him  a  marked 
individuality  of  character;  his  intel- 
lect was  of  such  towering  proportions, 
that  like  the  stature  of  a  giant  it  was 
confessed  at  once ;  and  aU  men  gave 
way,  by  an  instinct  of  deference,  to 
one  in  whom  they  recognised  a  supe- 
rior. He  had  not  to  work  his  way 
to  the  command  by  slow  and  labor- 
ious efforts  and  shifting  tactics,  car- 
rying with  him  the  traces  and  the 
disgraces  of  many  defeats,  of  many 
yieldings,  of  many  compromises,  such 
as  men  must  suffer  who  seek  to  attain 
the  height  by  the  tortuous  path. 
He  took  the  initiative  in  p^ovemment, 
stamped  the  impress  of  his  mind  upon 
that  of  his  countrymen.  He  laid 
down  principles — principles  which,  if 
they  were  not  the  creation  of  his 
own  mind,  were  at  least  taken  at 
first-hand  from  the  well -stored 
armoury  of  the  constitution ;  and 
never  ceased  his  efforts,  or  swerved 
from  the  course  he  had  marked  out, 
till  he  had  brought  his  fellow-sub- 
jects either  to  adcnowledge  them  as 
true,  or,  at  all  events,  to  array  tliem- 
selves  against  him,  and  trust  the 
issue  to  a  combat  in  which  he  was 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  own  follow- 
ing, and  where  he  also  secured  the 
glory  of  the  victory.  Then,  the  po- 
litical history  of  an  a^e  was  written 
in  the  movements  of  parliamentary 
leaders:  office  gave  power,  and  the 
real  head  of  a  party  was  at  once  the 
medium  of  its  principles,  the  source 
of  its  arguments,  ana  the  regulator 


of  all  its  mimitest  movements.  There 
was  dignity  in  his  high  station. 

Statesmen  then  were  the  pupils  of 
statesmen  till  they  attained  tneir  full 
vigour,  till  they  were  politically  of 
age,  and  fit  to  b^in  the  worla  for 
themselves.  They  had  not  yet  be- 
come the  full-grown  puppets  of  ajgi- 
tators  out  of  doors — the  glittering 
tools  of  more  hard-handed  and  deter- 
mined men  than  themselves.  Things, 
and,  to  say  truth,  men  also,  have 
vastly  changed  since  then.  A  party 
leader  is  now  an  anomaly;  the 
very  name  itself  a  perversion 
of  lanj^age.  The  initiative  in 
legislation  is  assumed,  not  in  the 
cabinet,  but  in  the  market-place,  or 
at  the  hustings.  The  loudest  voice, 
the  longest  purse,  the  most  self- 
denying  demagoguism,  the  most  cau- 
tious audacity,  tne  most  calculating 
treason, — ^these  are  now  the  quali- 
fications for  that  mastership  of  the 
nation,  which  used  till  recent  times 
to  be  the  certain  property  of  those 
men  alone  who  possessed  the  loftiest 
intellect,  the  most  far-seeing  views, 
the  most  prominent  mtefpnty  of  cha- 
racter, the  most  determmed  spirit  in 
asserting  and  maintaining  the  prin- 
ciples in  the  truth  of  which  they  be- 
lieved, the  most  commanding  or  the 
most  persuasive  oratory ;  who  rallied 
round  them  the  sympathies  of  thdr 
politically -hereditary  followers,  and 
were  elevated  to  power  alike  by  the 
affection  of  the  people  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  crown.  Whatever 
their  politics,  they  were  to  be  de- 
pendea  upon  as  men ;  if  they  could 
not  be  relied  on  and  followed  for 
their  wisdom,  their  consistency  could 
be  calculated  on,  and  their  pnndples 
counteracted. 

But  it  is  the  perverse  practice  of 
party  leaders  in  the  present  day — 
forced  on  them,  perhaps,  by  an  un- 
happy necessity  of  carrying  measures 
by  new  uses  of  constitutional  powers 
— ^to  abandon  the  highest  privil^;es  of 
the  statesman,  to  destroy  the  noble 
and  exalted  ideal  which  history  leaves 
us,  and  of  which  even  memory  recalls 
living  examples.  And  tms  is  as 
true  (though,  perhaps,  in  a  modified 
d^ree)  of  the  Whig  as  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders, — of  the  Lord  Mel- 
bournes  and  the  Lord  John  Russdls, 
as  of  the  Sir  Robert  Peels  and  the 
Lord  Lyndhnrsts.  They  lead  but  to 
mislead.  Their  principle  of  political 
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action — ^the  recognition  of  the  pres- 
sure from  without — perils  the  credit 
of  either  their  understanding  or  their 
character.  Each  great  era  of  their 
political  life  is  divided  bj  an  abrupt 
line  of  demarcation.  Up  to  a  certain 
day,  they  oppose  with  an  hypocritical 
earnestness,  or,  according  to  their  in- 
tellectual and  moral  idiosyncracy, 
they  attack  with  a  bold  (almost  a 
yirulent)  fierceness,  certain  principles 
and  opinions  which  are  before  the 
public,  whether  in  or  out  of  parlia- 
ment. In  the  mildest  instances,  they 
offer  to  them  an  obstinate  obstruction. 
But  from  that  particular  day  they 
become  altered  men.  With  an  ear- 
nestness which  we  are  justified  in 
supposing  to  be  equally  hypocritical, 
as  being  so  sudden,  they  advocate 
the  principles  they  before  opposed, 
whQe  all  their  virulence  and  fierce- 
ness are  reserved  for  those  they  have 
abandoned.  In  the  milder  instances, 
they  yield  with  an  alarmine  but  a 
contemptible  alacrity.  To  illustrate 
the  relative  position  of  statesmen  of 
the  old  order  and  of  the  new,  one 
has  but  to  compare  the  course  of  the 
late  Earl  Grey  as  to  the  question  of 
parliamentary  reform,  with  that  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  Roman  Catholic 
emancipation  and  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
laws,  rutting  all  party  feeling  on 
one  side,  this  question  is  far  too  im- 
portant to  the  well-being  of  the 
country  to  be  much  longer  disre- 
garded. The  PBiBE  of  public  men 
alone,  if  political  morality  has  ceased 
to  influence  them,  must  bring  about 
a  change. 

Earl  6re^*s  prospects  as  a  politi- 
cian, and  still  more  if  he  should  be 
the  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  will,  however,  be  materially 
advanced  by  this  lowering  of  the 
standard  of  parliamentary  and  poli- 
tical greatness.  Comparol  with  the 
giants  who  have  passed  away,  he  is  a 
dwarf  in  parliamentary  ability ;  but 
amouff  the  shifting  shadows  who 
play  before  us  in  the  little  sphere 
marked  out  of  a  blank  future  by  the 
magic- lantern  of  a  Cobden  or  an 
0*Connell,  he  assAmes  something  like 
body  and  consistency.  Nay,  he  has 
some  qualities  of  mmd  which,  if  not 
exactly  amiable  and  admirable  in 
themselves,  at  least  spring  fVom  a 
moral  int^ity  which  will  not  yield 
to  external  influences,  and,  therefore, 
indicate  bis  ^lossession  of  that  firmness 


and  frankness  of.chax^ter,  which 
one  would  denre  in  either  an  enemy 
or  a  friend.  On  one  ground  tlie 
public  may  always  feel  perfectly  safe 
with  Earl  Grey.  However  unpo- 
pular his  opinions  may  be,  either 
with  his  own  party  or  with  the  mat 
bulk  of  the  nation,  he  always  fear- 
lessly avows  them ;  so  that,  as  far  as 
public  discussion  goes  (we  speaknot  of 
cabinet  squabbles),  you  always  know 
the  man  with  whom  you  nave  to 
deal.  He  mil  not  shirk  an  avowal 
to-day  when  it  might  damage  him, 
to  make  it  openly  to-morrow  when 
it  will  be  profitable.  So  much  for 
the  morality  of  his  politiad  character ; 
his  discretion  is  another  affair.  Per- 
haps his  frankness  may  sometimes  be 
too  self-seeking,  bordering  on  the 
reckless. 

Earl  Grey  has  been  denounced  as 
**  crotchetty,"  because,  on  one  or  two 
occasions,  he  has  taken  a  course  or 
held  an  opinion  adverse  to  that  of  his 
colleagues.  That  on  such  occasions 
he  has  sealed  his  verbal  dissent  by  a 
resignation  of  his  ofiice,  has  afforded 
one  guarantee  of  his  sincerity.  It 
may  fairly  be  assumed,  that  a  re- 
sistance or  an  independence  which 
terminates  in  a  self-chosen  political 
martyrdom  (for  such  is  the  loss  of 
ofiice  to  young  ambition),  is  not  mere 
intractability  or  restiveness,  but  that 
it  springs  irom  some  more  deeply- 
rooted  sentiment.  At  all  events,  it 
augurs  political  disinterestedness,  and 
contrasts  favourably  with  the  conduct 
of  those  who  wheel  round  suddenly  at 
the  word  of  command,  voting  to-day 
against  the  creed  of  yesterday,  with 
a  callous  indifference  or  an  audacious 
infidelity.  We  rather  dwell  upon 
this  virtue  of  Earl  Grey,  because  he 
is  in  want  of  a  good  word ;  in  the 

Eaucity  of  hk  political  attractions 
e  needs  every  mvourable  construc- 
tion that  can  with  any  degKe  of  de- 
cency be  extended  to  him.  In  the 
cases  just  referred  to,  he  was  chari^ed 
with  vanity  and  arrogance.  As  being 
comparatively  an  ofilcial  subordinate, 
it  was  said  tmit  he  thought  too  much 
of  himself^ — as  though  statesmen  or 
public  servants  of  the  second  or  thurd 
de^p^  were  not  entiUed  even  to  lay 
claim  to  a  conscience,  much  less  to 
indulge  in  the  moral  luxury  of  a  life 
of  hypocrisy.  But  circumstances 
alter  cases.  Earl  Grey,  as  Lord 
Howick,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
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neyet  seemed  to  loelk  on  bhsself  as^a 
snbordiaate,  except  m  some  jGniig 
prince  of  the  Mood  might  j^ar  the 
ensini  or  the  midshipman.  From 
the  nrst;  he  has  appeared  to  have  his 
eye  steadily  fixed  on  some  position 
to  which  ne  aspired,  and  to  hare 
tmsted  to  h»  rank,  the  mtitnde  of 
party,  and  the  fbree  of  bis  own  In- 
tellectual enerfries,  as  the  means  of 
seeming  it.  He  scorned  to  be  nn 
apprentioe,  but  rather  regarded  him- 
self as  one  of  the  master*s  family, 
ready  to  be  taken  into  the  firm  when 
his  time  came.  Whether  this  spirit 
of  independence  was  only  arrogance, 
or  whether  it  Was  a  self-reliance, 
premature  only  in  the  occasion  of  its 
exhibition,  can  only  be  decided  hy 
the  f^iture  conduct  of  E^l  Grey, 
when  his  responsibilities  shall  have 
been  increasea,  and  criticism  will  be 
guided,  not  by  the  little  jealousies  of 
party,  but  by  the  observation  and 
the  good  sense  of  the  public. 

Earl  Grey  can  nerer  take  the 
highest  rank  as  an  orator.  An  effec- 
tire  speaker,  and  a  ready,  practised 
debater,  he  already  is ;  but  he  wants 
those  iiersonal  attributes  which  arc 
so  essentiid  in  completing  the  full 
charm  of  eloquence,  that  tiiere  is 
scarcely  an  Instance  on  record  of  a 
man  becoming  a  fifst^rate  orator 
without  them.  Yet  it  would  not 
seem  that  there  is  any  necessary  con- 
nexion between  the  personal  pecu- 
liarities, whether  favourable  or  un- 
favourable, of  a  speaker,  and  the 
intdlect,  the  imagination,  or  the  pas- 
sions of  his  audience.  One  would  sup- 
pose that  mind  would  address  itself 
at  once  to  mind,  that  the  kindred  spirit 
would  communicate  with  no  direct 
dependence  on  the  physical  medium. 
Indeed  there  is  not  any  positive 
proof  on  record  that  physical  defects, 
whether  of  voice,  of  person,  or  of 
aspect,  have  neutralisea  the  eflbct  of 
eloquence  when  the  spirit  that  kindles 
it  was  really  within  a  man  —  deep- 
seated  in  the  soul.  The  intellectual 
pride  of  maU  would  rather  fkvour 
the  opposite  view,  seeking  to  esta- 
blish the  dominant  power  of  the  intel- 
lect, and  making  the  body  a  merely  se- 
condary and  subservient  vehicle.  But 
the  fbct  is,  that  you  seldom  see  a  man 
even  aspiring  to  eminence  as  a  spetikcr, 
much  less  succeeding,  unless  he  has 
been  in  some  degree  befriended  by 
Nature,  either  in  the  gift  of  an  har-* 


moiiious  or  sonorous  voice,  or  an 
imposing,  or  at  least  not  unattractive 
countenance,  and  a  tolerably  well- 
ibrmed  person.  It  may  be  that  an 
histinct  guides  such  men  to  their 
more  natural  vocation,  or  that  the 
prcdilectkm  created  by  their  personal 
advantages  in  a  first  attempt  nerves 
them  to  others,  and  so  on  till  they 
attain  to  that  deCTee  of  excellence 
which  would  enable  them  to  charm, 
even  were  they  suddenly  deprived 
of  those  advantages.  In  the  case  of 
Earl  Grey,  the  want  of  a  prepossess- 
ing exterior,  and  of  a  fiexible  har- 
monious voice,  very  materially  de- 
tracts fipom  his  effectiveness  as  a 
speaker,  and  precludes  the  hope  of  his 
attaining  the  first  rank  among  con- 
temporary orators,  however  great 
may  be  his  intellectual  superiority 
over  many  of  them.  All  references 
to  personal  defects  are  invidious,  and 
should  certainly  be  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible. They  might,  in  this  case,  be 
passed  over  almost  entirely,  but  that 
it  is  desirable  to  correct  one  impres- 
sion which  party  feeling  has  circu- 
lated in  the  public  mind, — ^that  Lord 
Grey  is  an  ill-tempered  man.  That 
he  looks  morose,  even  at  times  ill- 
tempered,  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the 
tone  and  temper  of  his  speeches,  and 
his  general  conduct  as  a  member  of 
parlkment,  belie  the  assumption 
thfit  this  expression  is  any  thing 
else  than  a  settled  form  taken 
by  his  features,  not  fVom  mental, 
but  from  purely  physical  causes. 
We  think  we  could  point  to  one  dr 
two  noble  lords,  and  more  than  one 
or  two  honourable  gentlemen,  who 
are  infinitely  more  irritable,  morose, 
jaundiced  with  apparent  disappoint- 
ment, than  Earl  Grey,  only  that 
Nature  has  given  them  a  mask  to 
conceal  their  thoughts,  more  perfect 
in  its  proportions  and  more  deceitful 
in  its  expression. 

But  in  spite  of  the  load  of  adverse 
circumstances  against  which  Earl 
Grey  has  to  bear  up, — notwithstand- 
ing nis  harsh,  shrill,  discordftnt  voice, 
his  unexpressive  countenance,  and 
features  so  fkr  removed  fh)m  the 
standard  of  manly  beauty,  he  has 
proved  himself  no  inefibctive  antago- 
nist of  the  chief  spiers  of  the  day. 
His  intellectual  powers,  aided  by  very 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  most  varied 
kind,  which  he  can  bring  to  bear  alike 
vpon  abstract  questions  of  policy  or 
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the  moet  mimtte  tfhin  of  duly  kgis- 
lation,  hare  carried  him  through  the 
natural  difficulties  of  his  position. 
When  he  left  the  House  of  Com- 
mons he  had  worked  himself  up,  by 
his  talents  alone,  to  a  position  among 
the  Whig  speakers  scarcely  inferior 
to  that  of  Lord  Palmerston,  and  de« 
cidedly  aboye  that  held  by  many 
others  who  started  with  him  in  the 
race.  If  he  had  not  yet  arrived  at 
that  point  in  parliamentary  import- 
ance when  a  member  is,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  "expected"  to  speak  — 
when  the  debate  is  not  considered 
complete  till  he  has  contributed  his 
share  to  the  general  stock  of  argu- 
ment or  illustration — at  least  he  sel- 
dom or  never  rose  but  to  cast  a  new 
light  on  the  subject,  to  throw  down 
the  gauntlet  of  opinion,  to  give  a  new 
and  unexpected  turn  to  the  debate, 
or,  at  all  events,  to  compel  speakers 
who  succeeded  him  to  notice  his  views. 
With  a  very  analytical  mind  (in  this 
respect  he  stands  out  in  favourable 
contrast  with  bis  contemporaries),  he 
was  remarkably  skilful  in  hunting 
out  and  exposing  a  fallacy,  quite  re* 
morseless  m  controverting  any  pro- 
position or  opinion  contrary  to  those 
principles  df  constitutional  govern*' 
ment  or  political  econdmy  winch  he 
holds,  partly  bjr  hereditary  descent, 
and  partly  by  his  own  free  adoption. 
In  this  pursuit  he  seemed  to  feel  a 
keen  intellectual  pleasure,  as  though 
he  did  it  not  merely  as  a  duty  to 
party,  but  also  as  a  p^sonal  satisfac- 
tion to  himself.  His  views  were 
always  clear  and  defined,  from  his 
having  laid  down  in  his  own  mind 
certain  principles  as  what  ought  to 
be  the  basis  of  public  polity,  up  to 
which  he  reasoned.  His  public  course 
appears  to  have  been  uniformly 
guided  by  his  sincere  convictions, 
whether  right  or  wrong ;  not,  as  in 
the  case  of  some  of  his  collea^es,  by 
the  desire  to  obtain  popularity.  If 
any  thing,  he  is  disposed  to  push  the 
doctrines  of  the  political  economists 
too  far — to  take  human  nature  too 
little  into  account. 

Forced  to  depend  fbr  influence  as 
a  speaker  not  on  his  personal,  but  on 
his  mental  powers,  one  consequence 
is  that  the  reasoning  facidty  too 
much  predominates.  A  demonstra- 
tion is  all-sufficient  with  him.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  the  wants  or 
the  weaknesses  of  hutoui  natitte} 


for  temporary  detracting  ceases ;  Ibr 
those  infirmities  of  out  race  which 
make  the  perfect  praelieal  applieatioB 
of  abstract  propositions,  nowevet 
true  they  may  be,  a  fretiib  difficulty^ 
if  not  an  impossdbility.  He  takes 
the  staiu  quo  but  little  into  aeoo«mt. 
That  which  is  to  politidstis  generally 
a  most  important  elem^^  scarcely 
enters  into  Eafl  Qrey*s  ealcnlstionsi 
With  him,  whatever  ought  to  be, 
must  be.  He  is  altO|;ether  too  con- 
fident, not  so  much  m  himself^  as  is 
the  all-sufficieney  of  reason  to  dedde 
on  any  case  that  riiay  be  subjected  to 
it.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  conscious 
of  that  higher  wisdom  which  is,  in 
most  respects,  above  the  ken  of  the 
mere  reasoning  faculty,  beine  fotmded 
upon  experience  and  strengUiened  by 
humility,  till  it  becomes  a  kind  of 
intellectual  faith.  He  has  none  of  the 
philosophy  of  £dmund  Burke.  He 
lays  down  excellent  principles,  but, 
unlike  Lord  John  Kussell,  at  in- 
convenient times.  It  is  his  fault  to 
be  too  fond  of  argument ;  nay,  of  what 
a  poimlar  expression  terms,  not  un- 
himpily,  argufying"  At  times  this 
habit  d^enerates  into  mere  ck^ 
tiousness.  Like  Lord  Denman,  he 
will  fix  with  earnestness  and  inten- 
sity on  some  minor  point,  which  he 
will  elevate  into  undue  importance, 
but  which  a  more  enlaiged  mind 
would  pass  over  as  being  amonc  the 
necessary  conditions  of  a  propontion^ 
to  be  admitted  without  (j^uestion.  On 
the  other  hand,  this  disposition  to 
cavil  and  dispute,  to  rest  great  ques- 
tions upon  trifling  points,  this  mi- 
croscopic view  of  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, often  becomes  of  great  public 
value  when  the  rights  of  the  subject 
are  concerned,  at  a  period  when  a 
general  confidence  in  the  integritf 
and  public  spirit  of  public  men  leads 
us  to  acquiesce  in  a  relaxation  of  those 
safeguards  of  liberty  which  our  niore 
suspcious  ancestors  watched  in  a 
spirit  of  obstinate  obstruction. 

With  such  peculiarities  of  person^ 
of  temperament,  and  of  intellectual 
bias,  it  is  not  probable  that  Earl 
Gr^  will  be  able  to  take  the  lead 
of  the  Whig  party  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  He  wants  diffuity,  both  pet- 
sonally  and  mentally.  The  very 
quidities  which  made  him  useful  as  a 
subordinate,  or  as  a  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  would  unfit  him 
for  a  poiitioii  of  ^nmuuid  or  lespoa- 
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sibility  in  the  Upper  Honse.  The 
political  philoflophy  which  prevails 
among  the  peers  is  very  different 
from  that  ehance-medley  which  is 
the  natural  result  of  popular  elec- 
tion in  the  other  place.  A  species  of 
freemasonry  is  established  there. 
They  can  afford  betteif  to  dispense 
with  popular  fallacies.  Much  more 
is  taken  for  granted  than  in  the 
House  of  Ck>mmon8 ;  and  a  man  like 
Earl  Grey  would  be  apt  to  find  his 
weapons  get  rusty  for  want  of  use, 
unless,  indeed,  he  were  to  keep  them 
in  play  by  demolishing  the  select 
few  whose  garrulity  is  recognised 
and  kept  up  for  the  general  amuse- 
ment His  powers  of  aigumentation 
would  be  almost  thrown  away  upon 
such  men  as  Lord  Lyndhurst,  or 
even  Lord  Brougham ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  used  to  lay  down  with 
BO  much  authority,  and  so  little  fear 


of  contradiction,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, would  stand  but  a  poor  chance 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  the 
one  hand,  or  the  Bishops  of  London 
or  of  Exeter  on  the  other.  He  will 
find  the  straw-splitting  system  of  lit- 
tle use  in  the  House  of  Lords.  If 
he  is  permanently  to  take  his  place 
among  the  great  men  in  that  assem- 
bly, he  must  alto^ther  elevate  his 
tone,  enlarge  his  views,  pui^  his  in- 
tellectual prejudices,  consolidate  his 
principles.  He  must  exhibit  less  of 
speculative  democracy,  less  of  tJie 
tjranny  of  the  politiod  econombt, 
less  devotion  to  theory,  more  amenity 
to  the  practical  necessities  of  a  com- 
promising iu;e.  Above  all,  he  must 
not  expect  m>m  the  House  of  Lords 
that  consideration  he  received  from 
the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  son  of 
the  man  who  carried  the  Reform- 
bill. 


n. — LOBD  MORPETH. 


LoRB  Morpeth's  position  as  a  pub- 
lic man  must  be  peculiarly  gratify- 
ing to  his  personal  feelings.  His  am- 
bition ought  to  be  more  than  satisfied 
with  the  rank  he  holds  as  an  orator 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  while  the 
personal  esteem  and  respect  enter- 
tained for  him  bv  his  own  party 
afford  to  a  man  of  his  peculiar  tem- 
perament a  far  more  agreeable  re- 
ward than  even  the  admiration  whidi 
hb  di8pla3rs  of  intdlectual  ability 
have  elicited.  Li  the  hardness  en- 
gendered by  party  strife,  it  is  rare  to 
find  personal  qualities  so  much  re- 
garded in  a  public  man  as  they  are 
m  the  case  of  Lord  Morpeth ;  and 
still  more  so  where  the  individual 
has  entered,  as  the  noble  lord  has 
done,  with  keenness,  and  as  nmch 
heat  as  his  nature  will  allow,  into 
almost  all  the  conflicts  of  the  tune. 
The  circumstances  attending  his  re- 
tirement some  few  years  ago  fh>m 
nublic  life,  and  those  which  have 


ant  state  of  the  Conservative  party, 
that  circumstances  would  have  arisen 
so  soon  to  restore  him  to  the  post  he 
had  before  held,  or  to  take  .away 
from  the  rashness  of  that  vow  by 
accomplishing  its  fulfilment.  That  a 
man  evidently  so  ambitious  of  dis- 
tinction as  a  statesman  and  an  orator, 
should  have  voluntarily  debarred 
himself  from  his  greatest  enjoyment 
on  what  might  seem  so  sentimental 
a  ground,  is  at  the  same  time  in  it- 
self a  strong  proof  of  some  very  de- 
cided personal  character,  some  quali- 
ties of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the 
mind,  distinguishing  him  from  those 
who  prove  the  difference  by  their 
astonishment,  or  by  their  deprecia- 
tion of  what  might  seem  such  Quix- 
otic conduct.  But  Lord  Morpeth 
almost  stands  alone  in  this  privilege 
of  exciting  personal  n^^ard,  while  be 
at  the  same  time  secures  political 
esteem.  It  is  a  r^ard  felt  those 
even  who  in  nolitics  differ  most 
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cannot  be  brongbt  to  understand  that 
cold  alMtraction  of  character  by  which 
the  man  removes  himself  from  the 
direct  agency  of  human  sympathies, 
living  in  the  intellect  and  the  reason 
alone,  a  mere  intelligent  machine  for 
working  out  propositions.  State- 
craft, to  their  apprehension,  is  no- 
thing but  downright  hjrpocrisy,  and 
no  state  necessity  excuses  in  their 
eyes  double-faced  policy,  or  tergiver- 
sation of  principle.  A  ^eat  propor- 
tion of  Lord  Morpeth^  popidarity 
witb  all  sections  of  the  Liberal  partv, 
b  to  be  traced  to  his  instinctive  unfail- 
ing honesty  of  purpose.  He  might 
be  sometimes  personally  ridiculous,  or 
oratorically  he  might  absurdly  illus- 
trate that  vaulting  ambition  which 
overleaps  itself,  but  he  \vas  always 
morally  respectable.  Nay,  this  fea- 
ture in  his  character  received  not 
long  since  an  almost  ludicrous  illus- 
tration. In  a  dispute  as  to  a  ques- 
tion which  could  only  be  decided  by 
personal  assertion.  Lord  Morpeth  as- 
sumed the  affirmative.  Upon  this 
all  the  Liberals  cried  out,  "  Oh  ! 
then  it  must  be  so  !'*  A  comparison 
not  voy  favourable  to  his  coUeagues, 
but  mightily  so  to  our  assumption  as 
to  his  necufiarity  of  cl)aracter. 

Lord  Morpeth  contrasts  favourably 
with  other  Whig  noblemen  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  in  being,  to  dl 
appearance,  wholly  free  from  the 
I)nde  of  rank  or  class.  In  the  asser- 
tion of  those  views  and  principles 
which  are  popular  with  the  miadle 
and  lower  classes,  he  has  gone  farther 
than  any  of  his  colleagues;  and 
his  evident  sincerity  of  disposition 
compels  us  to  believe  that  he  feels 
all  he  utters.'  lie  not  only  entertains 
popular  opinions,  but,  what  is  in- 
finitely more  captivating  with  the 
multitude,  he  expresses  them  popu- 
larly. There  is  a  frankness,  a  warmth, 
a  courtesy  unaccompanied  by  insult- 
ing ooncfescension,  that  attaches  to 
him  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion.  In 


so  much  of  the  real  power  of  the 
country. 

As  a  politician,  Lord  Morpeth 
has  alr^y  run  nearly  to  the 
full  length  of  the  tether  allowed  by 
the  principles  of  his  party;  as  an 
orator,  he  is  still  in  process  of  dc- 
velopcment.  The  Lonl  Morpeth  re- 
turned to  parliament  in  1846  is  such 
an  improvement  on  the  Lord  Mor- 
peth who  was  ejected  in  1841,  that 
still  greater  advances  towards  per- 
fection may  be  hoped  for.  Whether 
the  grafts  which  the  vigorous  native 
stock  has  received  fVom  republicanism 
in  the  United  States,  and  from  class 
self-seeking  in  the  Anti- Corn-law 
League,  win  bring  with  them  strength 
or  weakness,  cannot  at  present  be 
ascertained ;  but  there  is  a  good  sound 
root  and  stem  of  John  Bullism  in  the 
noble  lord*8  mind,  on  which  one  may 
place  great  faith.  At  present,  he 
seems  to  be  rather  feeling  his  own 
strength;  playing  with  his  new- 
found muscle  and  sinew;  tryima;  ex- 
periments with  ed^  tools,  of  the 
r^  danger  of  which  he  is  not  yet 
fUly  cognisant.  His  speeches  are  as 
yet  powerful  efforts,  rather  than 
finished  works  of  oratorical  art.  It 
is  the  peculiarity  of  some  men  always 
to  be  thought  young,  or  at  least  im- 
mature. A  privily  in  private  life^ 
this  is  in  the  political  world  rather  a 
disadvantage.  Whoever  thinks  of 
Lord  Morpeth  or  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
steady,  staid,  middle-aged  men ;  the 
one  of  forty,  the  other  of  forty-four  ? 
Of  the  readers  of  Lord  Morpeth*8 
speeches,  who  regard  him  as  a  sort 
of  parliamentary  pupil  of  Lord  John 
Russell,  but  few  reflect  that  he  has 
been  in  the  Uouse  of  Commons  (an 
interval  excepted)  now  twenty  years. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  constantly 
to  see  and  hear  him,  if  the  fact  did 
not  stare  them  in  the  face,  would 
scarcely  give  the  noble  lord  credit 
for  the  experience  which  so  long  a 
public  life^  ought  to  have  brouiJit 
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raeli)  had  obtaiiied  such  full  posses- 
sion of  the  minds  of  those  accnstomed 
to  watch  those  matters,  that  even 
superior  power  scarcely  received  its 
due  meed  of  respect  when  at  intervals 
it  was  displaved,  but  was  postponed 
in  the  general  estimation  to  the  claims 
of  unambitious  but  condstent  dul- 
ness.  Time  alone  will  remove  this 
ridiculous,  but  provoking  prejudice. 
It  is  fast  givine  way  alrea^. 

Cany  back  &e  imagination  six  or 
seven  years.  Tou  are  walking  dovm 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  looking 
inquiringly  in  the  stream  of  horse- 
men and  pedestrians  that  flows  con- 
tinuously towards  St.  Stephen's  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  five,  for 
the  notables  of  the  day.  Some  one 
strides  rapidly  towards  you  in  the 
distance.  Heavens,  at  what  a  rate 
he  walks!  Nearer  he  comes.  He 
must  be  somehodjf ;  but  you  will  scarce 
have  time  to  take  a  steady  view,  ere 
he  will  shoot  past  you.  Has  he 
something  on  his  mindt,  that  those  two 
large,  wide-open  eyes  stare  so  fixedly 
on  vacancy,  half-starting  from  their 
sockets  P  Or  is  it  only  that  he  wtU 
tie  his  white  cravat  so  tight  that  his 
full  round  face  and  topplW  hat 
look  like  a  lan;e  thistle  on  its  fragile 
stem  ?  And  why  stalketh  he  on  (un- 
mindful of  the  July  sun !)  with  that 
blank,  fixed  look,  as  of  unutterable 
pain?  Is  he  possessed?  Hath  he  a 
demon  ?  or  a  steam  leg  ?  or  thick- 
eth  he  that  he  bestrides  a  velocipede? 
No  sign !  On,  on !  the  figure  comes, 
Old-Hamlet-like,  but  t'other  way; 
and  with  a  sharp,  quick  noise  of 
iron  heels.  Another  instant  and  it 
has  whisked  by  you ;  disappeared,  past 
the  tall  Hibernian  porter,  through  the 
little  door  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons:'a  brief  but  startling  appari- 
tion of  two  eyes,  a  flushed  face 
(which  vou  think  you  must  have 
seen  berore,  or  something  very  like 
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inff  to  some  "  ditty  of  no  tone.**  Po- 
ritivelv,  if  the  Speaker  does  not  call 
upcm  nim  soon  he  will  pirouette  with 
auy  bound  dong  the  floor,  and  come 
down  with  an  d  pUmib  upon  the  table. 
Ah  f  he  is  at  last  released  from  pain 
— the  pain  of  standing  still.  He 
trips'j^racefully  up  to  the  gentlemen 
in  vngs,  the  Speaker's  deputies  in 
martj/rdom,  delivers  his  papers,  and 
drops  into  his  seat ;  for  is  mx 
years  ago)  he  is  in  office — ^high  in 
office;  ana  to-night  he  is  to  introduce 
to  the  house  <me  of  the  Whip  mea- 
sures for  the  conciliation  of  fieland. 
A  little  later  and  our  tantalising 
friend  rises  to  speak,  standing  at  the 
table  with  his  ministerial  despatch- 
box  before  him,  a  mountain  of  pa- 
pers, and  two  oranges  snng  in  a 
comer— awful  83rmptom8  of  a  long 
speech.  Now  you  have  a  moment 
to  study  his  countenance.  Surely  it 
is  familiar  to  jrou!  Did  you,  in 
the  old  days,  visit  the  Haymarket 
Theatre?  I)id  you  ever  see  the  Great 
Betircd  as  Apollo  Bel  vi?  Do  you  ever 
ponder  on  tne  graphic  workis  of  our 
great  limner-satirist,  the  mysterious 
•*  H.  B.,"  he  who  foreshadows  poli- 
tical events,  {^rasping  their  hidden 
causes,  or  seizms  on  their  ridiculous 
aspects,  with  sudi  wondrous  sagacity 
and  wit  ?  No ;  nor  have  you,  to 
your  knowledge,  ever  seen  Lord 
Morpeth  before.  Yet  jovl  know 
those  lineaments  I  Sir,  liiB  the  other 
face  you  are  thinking  of. 

He  has  begun  to  speak.  He  has 
delivered  an  ambitious  exordium, 
stilted  and  high-flown  in  language, 
but  elevated  and  generous  in  senti- 
ment. His  voice  is  rather  harshly 
high  in  its  tone,  and  too  uniform  in 
its  sound.  But  there  is  vigour  and 
earnestness,  and  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  manly  feeling  that  almost 
startles  by  its  contrast  with  the  odd, 
overgrown-boyish,  yet  not  unprepos- 
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on  examination-clay.  But  the  more 
you  hear,  the  more  you  like  both 
the  speaker  and  the  sentiments :  in 
spite  of  all  his  peculiarities  he  has 
warmed  you  up.  If  you  don*t  think 
^-ith  him,  at  least  you  feel  with  him. 
You  have  forgotten,  too,  the  little 
traits  of  the  ludicrous,  in  the  palpa- 
ble moralintegrity  of  the  man  before 
you,  instinct  mth  a  consciousness  of 
the  deep  responsibilities  of  his  ex- 
alted rank  and  station. 

Such  was  the  Lord  Morpeth  of 
]  840.  To  come  at  the  Lord  Morpeth 
of  1846,  you  have  but  to  soften  down 
the  ludicrous  ideas,  and  extend  the 
influence  of  those  which  are  associated 
with  respect  for  high  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities.  Five  years,  while 
they  have  added  some  silver  to  the 

§rey  hair  which  it  seems  is  the  here- 
itary  peculiarity  of  his  family,  have 
smoothed  off  many  of  the  angu- 
larities and  strengthened  the  tone  of 
bis  mind.  His  language,  still  am- 
bitious, is  less  inflated,  his  manner 
less  bombastic,  his  style  generally 
more  finished.  He  is  certainly  de- 
veloping;, not,  perhaps,  into  a  great 
orator,  but  at  all  events  into  a  pow- 
erful and  accomplished  speaker,  with 
great  sway  over  the  feelings  of  his 
auditory.  There  are  in  nim  the 
materials  of  a  statesman,  but  of  a 
statesman  in  whom  the  good  rather 
than  the  great  will  predominate. 

Contrasted  with  Earl  Grey,  he 
gains  by  the  comparison.  Although 
the  former  had  the  start  of  him  in 
official  life,  he  is  equally,  if  not  more 
efficient,  from  his  greater  naticncc 
and  amenity.  Lord  Morpetn  never 
excites  bitterness  of  feeling ;  Lord 
Grey  does.  With  equal  honesty  of 
purpose,  he  takes  circumstances  more 
into  view,  and  does  not  run  counter 
to  public  feeling  where  no  good,  but 
rather  harm,  would  ensue.   He  takes 


broader  views,  more  germane  to  the 
gr^t  object  of  all  statesmanship  and 
legislation,  than  the  strict  lopcsd  con- 
clusions of  Earl  Grey.  lie  reasons 
to  a  flpreat  extent  through  his  feelings ; 
Lora  Grey  subdues  all  feeling  to  tne 
harsh  necessities  of  experimental  po- 
licy. The  one  gives  the  rein  in  a 
great  measure  to  his  sympathies, 
feelmg  that  they  will  not  Ic^  him 
far  wrong :  with  the  other,  to  think, 
to  reason,  to  prove,  is  to  be  wise ;  hq 
sets  up  the  wisdom  of  man's  limited 
caiMcity  above  that  higher  wisdom 
which  IS  based  on  our  moral  instincts. 
The  one  warms,  inspires  you;  the 
other  convinces,  perhaps  but  chills. 
The  one  makes  the  (untried)  prin- 
ciples of  modem  political  economists 
subservient  to  general  policy  and  the 
wants  of  human  nature ;  the  other 
has  a  cast-iron  mould  for  all  things. 
The  one  would  expand  legislation  as 
far  as  possible,  trusting  much  to  the 
good  old  forms  in  which  the  English 
nation  has  ^own  up;  the  other 
would  centrahse,  and,  by  centralising, 
paralvse.  The  one  trusts,  perhaps, 
a  little  too  much  to  the  heart ;  but 
certainly  the  other  depends  too  en- 
tirely on  the  head.  It  almost  fol- 
lows that  the  one  should  be  more 
popular  than  the  other, — at  least,  so 
is  the  fact.  Both,  no  doubt,  deserve 
credit  for  good  intentions.  Their 
fiiture  career  will  be,  at  no  very 
^eat  distance  of  time,  perhaps,  again 
side  by  side.  It  is  to  dc  hoped  that 
neither  the  popular  sympathies  of 
Lord  Morpeth,  nor  the  personal  am- 
bition of  Earl  Grev,  will  lead  them 
to  disregard  or  undervalue  the  dan- 
gers to  which  their  own  character  as 
statesmen  and  the  welfare  of  their 
country  will  be  exposed,  if  they  too 
readily  yield,  on  insufficient  grounds^ 
to  the  "  pressure  from  without.** 
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THE  SIKHS— THEtn 

Thb  founder  of  the  sect  by  whom, 
under  the  denomination  of  Sikhs, 
the  Funjaub  has  for  half  a  century 
been  ^vemed,  and  to  a  great  extent 
inhabited,  was  Nanac  Shah,  a  Hindu 
of  the  tribe  of  Vedi,  in  the  Chastrya 
caste.  He  was  bom  in  the  year  of 
Christ  1469,  at  a  Tillage  called  Tal- 
wandi,  in  the  district  of  Bhatti,  and 
province  of  Lahore;  and  from  his 
earliest  years  is  described  as  devoting 
himself  to  the  study  of  truth,  and  to 
the  contemj^lation  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Many  marvellous  stones  are 
told  of  him,  of  course,  which  all  re- 
solve themselves  into  this :  that  be- 
coming satisfied  of  the  many  absurd- 
ities uiat  abound  in  the  popular 
belief  of  his  countrymen,  and  discre- 
diting the  fables  with  which  Ma- 
hommedanism  is  overspread,  he  not 
only  adopted  as  his  own  creed  a 
pure  Theism,  but  did  his  best  by 
persuasion  and  argument  to  bring 
others  to  the  same  way  of  thinking. 
Kanac,  however,  appears  to  have 
been  a  wise,  as  well  as  righteous  re- 
former. He  assumed,  and  with  Jus- 
tice, that  in  the  religions  both  of  the 
Hindus  and  the  Moslems,  there  was 
a  common  foundation  of  truth.  He 
disavowed,  therefore,  every  thing 
like  an  intention  to  root  out  either 
system ;  but  sought  to  reconcile  the 
^sciples  of  each  to  reason,  and  to 
one  another,  by  inviting  them  equally 
to  return  to  the  pure  and  smiple 
£uth  from  which  both  had  been  m- 
duced  to  stray.  Accordingly  he  in- 
terfered but  little  with  the  usages  of 
common  life  to  which  Uiose  wiUi 
whom  he  conversed  were  accustomed. 
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ity  of  writers  of  acknowledged  weight 
on  both  sides,  to  impress  upon  Hin- 
dus and  Mahommedans  abke,  a  be- 
lief in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead ; 
while  in  their  dealings  one  with  an- 
other he  inculcated  love  of  tolera- 
tion and  an  abhorrence  of  war ;  and 
his  life  was  as  peaceable  as  his  doc- 
trines. 

The  opinions  of  Nanac  had  gained 
so  much  ground  while  he  lived,  that 
at  his  death  Guru  Angard,  his  suc- 
cessor, found  himself  at  the  head  of 
a  numerous  and  continually  increas- 
ing party.  Like  the  founaer  of  the 
sect,  Angard  was  a  teacher  of  rever- 
ence and  devotion  towards  one  God, 
and  universal  peace  among  men  ; 
neither  does  any  change  appear  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Sikh 
tenets,  till  persecution  and  wrong 
drove  a  people  benevolent  in  princi- 

Ele  to  gird  on  the  sword,  which  they 
ave  never  since  laid  aside.  The 
outrage  in  question  bcfel  in  1606, 
when  Aimin-mal,  Guru  or  chief 
teacher  of  the  body,  excited  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of 
the  province,  and  was  put  to  death. 
He  had,  by  collecting  the  sacred  trea- 
tises of  his  predecessors  into  a  vo- 
lume, and  blending  with  them  his 
own  views  on  various  important 
points,  given  a  consistency  and  form 
to  the  religion  of  the  Sikhs,  such  as 
it  had  not  previously  been  seen  to 
possess.  And  the  dominant  pirty 
takinff  the  alarm,  and  as  tradition 
records,  having  their  bad  passions 
ministered  to  bjr  a  rival,  caused  Ar- 
^n  to  be  cast  mto  prison,  where  he 
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the  use  of  swines'-flesh,  which,  though 
esteemed  by  the  lower  tribes  of  Hin- 
dus, is  to  the  Moslem  an  abomina- 
tion. Nar  Govind  is  said  to  have 
worn  in  his  girdle  two  swords ;  and 
being  asked  why  he  did  so,  made  an- 
swer, "One  is  to  avenge  the  death 
of  my  father,  the  other  to  destroy 
the  miracles  of  Mahommed.** 

Five  sons  survived  Argun,  of 
whom  two  died  without  descendants ; 
two  more  were  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains by  the  persecutions  of  the  Ma- 
hommedans ;  while  the  fifth,  his 
eldest,  died  before  his  father,  leaving 
two  sons,  Daharmal  and  Nar  Ray. 
The  latter  succeeded  his  grandfather 
in  1644,  and  owing,  probably,  to  the 
vigour  of  Arungzebies*  government, 
passed  his  days  in  peace.  But  in 
1661,  the  year  of  his  decease,  a  vio- 
lent contest  arose  about  the  succes- 
sion, which  was  referred  to  Delhi, 
and  by  the  imperial  court  sent  back 
again  to  be  decided  by  the  free  votes 
of  the  Sikhs  themselves.  For  as  jety 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  chief  was  purely  spi- 
ritual. He  did  not  affect  temporal 
authority,  neither  was  he  followed 
into  the  field  as  one  who  sought  to 
establish  the  independence  of  a  peo- 
ple, or  his  own  right  to  rule  over 
them.  His  was  the  leadership  of  a 
sect;  and  as  Arungzebe  appears  to 
have  granted  free  toleration,  so,  in 
matters  of  civil  arrangement,  both 
Nar  Ray  and  his  religionists  paid  to 
Arungzebe  a  willing  obedience.  Ac- 
cordingly the  Sikhs,  in  1664,  elected 
Nar  Creshn  to  be  chief,  in  preference  to 
Ram  Ray,  both  being  sons  of  Nar  Ray ; 
and  on  the  demise  of  Creshn  passed 
over  Ram  Ray  MouUin,  and  placed 
his  uncle,  Tegh  Behadur,  at  their  head. 
This  was  one  of  the  soxis  of  Nar  Go- 
vind, whom  persecution  had  driven 
to  the  mountains;  and  now,  again, 
he  appears,  chiefly  through  the  ma- 
lice of  his  nephew,  to  have  snflered 
much  disquiet.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  over  this  por- 
tion of  Sikh  history  a  considerable 
cload  has  fallen.  Tlie  truth  is,  that 
the  sect  was  well-niffh  crushed,  in 
consequence  of  the  endeavour  of  Nar 
Govind  to  raise  it  into  political  im- 
portance ;  and  not  till  the  dissolution 
of  the  Mogul  empire,  which  ensued 
upon  the  death  of  Arungzebe,  did  it 
exhibit  any  marked  signs  of  return- 
ing vitality'. 
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Tegh  Behadur  suffered  a  violent 
death,  and  his  son  Guru  Govind, 
cherished  an  implacable  hatred  of 
the  murderers.  Curcumstances,  more- 
over, favoured  him  more  than  they 
had  done  his  warlike  predecessor  and 
namesake ;  and  he  took  full  advan- 
tage of  them.  He  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  head  of  an  armed 
oand  among  the  hills  of  Serinagar ; 
and  when  forced  by  superior  num- 
bers to  abandon  that  theatre  of  ope- 
ration, he  repaired  to  the  Funjaub, 
where  a  Hindu  chief,  in  active  rebel- 
lion against  the  government,  wel- 
comed him  gladly.  He  was  put  in 
possession  of  Mak-haval,  a  town  on 
the  Sutlej,  and  of  the  villages  de- 
pendant upon  it,  and  set  up  forfii- 
¥rith  for  a  prince  as  weU  as  a  high- 
priest.  Crowds  of  warriors  gathered 
round  his  standard,  and  he  gained 
over  converts  to  his  religious  opi- 
nions from  day  to  day.  All  these 
he  encouraged  to  devote  themselves 
to  tieelt  by  carrying  arms  constantly 
about  them,  and  using  them  freely. 
He  would  admit  of  no  avenue  to 
advancement  except  personal  merit. 
He  changed  the  name  of  the  sect  from 
Sikh  to  Singh,  that  is.  Lion ;  and  con- 
ferring upon  all  his  followers  alike  the 
title  which  heretofore  only  the  Raja- 
puts  had  borne,  tausht  them  to  aspu^e 
after  a  similar  mmtary  reputation, 
and  to  achieve  it.  He  it  was  who 
commanded  the  Sikhs  to  wear  blue 
dresses,  and  not  to  cut  the  hair  either 
oftheir  heads  or  beards.  Like  Argun- 
mal,  he  was  an  author  as  well  as  a 
soldier;  for  he  added  to  the  Ade- 
Granfh  of  the  former  his  own  not 
less  sacred  volume,  called  the  Fodshah 
Ka-Grant'h,  or  book  of  the  Tenth 
Kin^,  a  title  which  he  boldly  assumed 
to  himself,  because  he  was  the  tenth 
Guru,  or  ^iritual  chief,  from  Nanac. 

Guru  Govind  was  for  awhile 
succ^sful  in  every  undertaking.  He 
overthrew  Rajas  and  2iemundar8  on 
both  sides  of  the  Sutlej,  till  an  ap- 
peal was  made  to  Delhi,  and  Arung- 
zebe sent  an  army  acainst  him.  He 
fought  with  the  resolution  of  despair, 
but  was  beaten  f^om  one  post  to  an- 
other; and  at  length,  auer  losing 
wives,  children,  and  hosts  of  adhe- 
rents, became  a  solitary  wanderer 
and  a  maniac.  He  was  the  last  spi- 
ritual head  of  the  Sikhs,  whom  a 
prophecy  is  said  to  have  forewarned 
that  they  shg^^^^QrctegK? 
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number  more  tban  ten  high-priests. 
But  iif  as  a  religious  body  they  lost 
their  consistency,  as  a  nation  they 
became  for  awhile  more  terrible 
than  ever.  One  Banda,  or  Bairagi,  a 
devoted  friend  and  follower  of  Guru 
€ro\ind,  seized  the  moment  of  Aning- 
zebe*8  death  to  raise  their  banner 
again.  He  won  many  battles,  com- 
mitted frightful  atrocities,  overran 
all  the  country  between  the  Sutlqj 
and  the  Jumna,  and  was  at  last 
wholly  routed  by  Abdel-  Samad  Blhan, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  successful 
of  the  generals  of  the  Emperor  Fo- 
rokhseer.  The  wreck  of  the  more 
resolute  among  his  troo^  sought 
shelter  among  the  mountains  north- 
east of  the  Funjaub,  whither  the 
pursuers  were  unable  to  follow  them. 
Banda  himself,  with  many  more,  was 
taken  and  put  to  death,  while  the 
mass  of  the  people  bent  to  the  storm, 
and  for  awhile  ceased  to  be  over- 
whelmed \>Y  it. 

It  was  thirty  years  subsequently  to 
these  events,  when  Nadar  Shah  car- 
ried his  victorious  arms  into  Hin- 
dostan,  that  the  Sikhs  appeared  again 
as  a  party  in  the  arena.  They  de- 
scended from  their  fastnesses,  and 
falling  upon  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
of  the  Puinaub,  robbed  them  of  the 
property  which  they  were  endeavour- 
ing to  secure  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  Persian  plunderer.  In  like  man- 
ner they  bung  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Persian  army  during  its  return,  and 
stripped  it  of  much  of  the  hooter 
which  had  been  gathered  in  Delhi 
and  elsewhere.  Emboldened,  like- 
wise, by  the  state  of  feebleness  into 
whidi  the  empire  had  fallen,  and 
seeing  that  both  into  Cabul  and  the 
Punjaub  the  death  of  Nadir  had  in- 
troduced anarchy,  they  began  to  aim 
at  permanent  conquests;  and  being 
joined  bv  their  ancient  co-religion- 
ists,  and  hnding  willing  converts 
every  where,  they  gradually  possess- 
ed themselves  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  country  of  the  five  rivers.  They 
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but  the  authority  of  the  chief,  as  it 
was  conferred  upon  him  for  a  special 
purpose,  so,  as  soon  as  the  object  for 
which  it  had  been  given  was  attained, 
it  ceased  of  its  own  accord.  Such  a 
state  of  things,  though  it  might  ren- 
der them  formidable  for  attack,  re- 
duced them  in  defensive  warfere  to 
great  weakness ;  and  their  inability  to 
withstand  a  resolute  and  muted 
enemy  was  proved  in  the  contests 
which  they  endeavoured  to  sustain, 
now  against  the  Affghans,  and  now 
against  the  Mahrattas.  Ahmed  Shah, 
as  is  well  known,  chastised  them  se- 
verely, and  established  his  son,  Ti- 
mour  Khan,  as  governor  at  Lahore ; 
but  he  could  not  lon^  maintain  himself 
there,  and  was  driven  out.  Next 
came  the  Mahrattas,  who  after  se- 
ducing Surhind,  marched  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Pui^'aub,  and  took  pos- 
session. But  the  battle  of  Pumput 
in  1762,  broke  their  strength  for 
ever,  and  Lahore  and  all  the  districts 
dependant  on  it,  passed  once  more 
under  Affghan  rule.  Then  fol- 
low^ a  gmit  battle,  or  rather  sur- 
prise, when  Ahmed  fell  upon  the 
Sikhs  unexpectedly,  and  cut  to 
pieces  20,000  of  them.  But  Ahmed 
abode  in  the  coimtry  not  more 
than  a  year,  and  his  return  to 
Cabul  gave  the  signal  for  fresh 
risings,  and  led  the  way  to  new  out- 
rages. Finally,  the  chiefs  began  to 
quarrel  among  themselves,  feuds  being 
transmitted  from  father  to  son ;  and 
the  nation  became,  in  consequence, 
formidable  to  itself  and  to  the  weak 
governments  which  bordered  upon  it. 

The  Sikhs  were  in  this  state 
l^hen  Daulut  Rao  Scindia,  bein^ 
supported  by  an  army  of  which 
French  officers  were  at  the  head,  not 
only  checked  their  incursions  into 
the  upper  province  of  Hindostan, 
but  compelled  their  chiefs  south  of 
the  Sutl^  to  pay  tribute,  and  accept 
his  protection.  And  had  it  not  been 
for  his  war  with  the  English,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  he  would  hare 
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tbit  same  f<w  or  sjratem  of  goyem- 
meat  under  which  they  haa  liyed 
and  fought  during  their  season  of 
difficulty.  The  smaller  mroprietors 
of  the  soil,  the  heads  of  Tiillages  and 
towns,  and  so  forth, — the  whole 
body,  in  short,  of  local  ffoyemors 
and  magistrates,  paid  obedience  to 
one  or  other  of  twelve  chiefs ;  for 
twelve  aristocrats  seem  to  have  di- 
vided the  land  amons  them,  and  to 
hav^  ^led  over  it  with  an  authority 
co-equal — at  least,  m  name — from 
about  the  year  1765  to  1773.  The 
associations  over  which  each  sirdar, 
or  chief,  held  rule  were  called  Mis- 
suls.  They  varied  both  as  to  extent 
and  military  stren^;  the  largest 
being  able  to  furnish  10,000  horse 
for  war,  the  smallest  being  assessed 
at  2500.  For  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  though  for  purposes  of 
domestic  administration  €«ch  diief  or 
sirdar  was  ^rfectly  independent  of 
the  others,  in  case  of  danger  from 
without,  all  were  ezpectea  to  act 
under  a  common  standard.  And  the 
Gura-mata,  or  great  council  of 
the  nation,  composed  entirely  of 
chiefs,  determined  on  whom  should 
be  conferred  the  honour  as  well  as 
the  responsibility  of  commanding  the 
whole. 

Kuigeet  Singh,  the  Lion  of  the 
Punjaub,  and  the  true  founder  of  the 
Sikh  empire,  derived  his  descent 
from  one  of  these  feudal  chieis.  His 
grandfather,  Churut  Singh,  was  sir- 
dar of  the  Sookeer- chuck  Missul, 
and  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
least  powerful  of  the  confederation, 
his  retainers  numbering  no  more  than 
2500  horse.  Like  hisbrother-chie&, 
he  was  constantly  at  war,  invading 
the  territories  of  a  neighbour  or  re- 
pelling invasion ;  and  was  killed  in  a 
leudaT  battle  by  the  bursting  of  his 
own  matchlock,  though  not,  as  the 
records  of  his  nation  aver,  till  he  had 
slain  a  multitude  of  his  enemies.  He 
died  at  a  moment  of  much  peril  to 
his  tribe,  inasmuch  as  his  son,  Maha 


danghter  of  a  sirdar,  who  proved 
very  serviceable  to  him ;  and  almost 
as  soon  as  his  son  and  heir.  Euigeet, 
was  bom,  looked  about  for  shnilar 
benefits  to  the  nation  through  him. 
Accordingly,  the  lionofthei^i^'aub, 
who  first  saw  the  light  in  the  year 
1780,  was,  in  1786,  wedded,  or,  at 
least,  betrothed,  to  a  bride  of  hia 
fiM;her*s  selection. 

The  education  of  Bui^eet  Sin|^ 
appears  to  have  been  entirely  neg- 
lected. He  never  learned  so  mucn 
as  to  read  or  to  write.  Nature,  too, 
seems  to  have  acted  the  part  of  a 
step-mother  towards  him;  for  he 
was  attacked  by  the  small-pox  in  his 
infancy,  and  not  only  had  his  fiEUie 
scored  and  deeply  indented  by  it,  but 
lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He 
was  unfortunate,  moreover,  in  this 
respect,  that  his  father  died  in  the 
very  flower  of  his  days,  being  as  yet 
under  thirty;  and  Bui^eet,  at  twelve 
years  of  age,  was  left  to  the  guidance 
of  tutors.  They  indulged  him  in 
every  whim  ana  caprice,  insomuch 
that,  up  to  his  seventeenth  year,  his 
life  was  one  of  constant  and  frightful 
dissipation.  Indeed,  the  national 
character  was  by  this  tune  wholly 
changed  from  that  which  its  founder 
designed  it  to  be.  Excesses  of  all 
sorts,  over-eating,  over-drinking, — 
the  coarse  feeding  of  the  North  com- 
bmed,  with  the  hideous  vices  of  the 
East,  to  render  the  Sikh  the  most 
dissolute  and  dqtraved  amon^  all  the 
families  of  men.  And  from  his 
twelfth  to  his  seventeenth  year  Bun- 
jeet  Singh  appears,  in  all  these  re- 
spects, not  to  nave  come  short  of  the 
most  dissolute  of  his  subjects  and 
countrymen. 

Eunjeet  Singh  was  yet  in  the  midst 
of  his  career  of  vice,  when  Shah 
Mahommed,  from  Cabul,  broke  in 
upon  the  Punjaub  with  a  powerful 
army.  Chief  aft»  chief  went  down 
before  him  ;  and  Runjeet,  amon^^ 
others,  fied  firom  his  home  and  his 
government.  But,  in  his  case,  mis- 
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but  he  maiutf;ed  to  ingratiate  himself 
into  th^  good  graces  of  the  Afikhan, 
and  gathered  up,  by  little  and  little, 
the  fragments  of  nis  principalit]^. 
At  last,  when  Mahommed,  after  ms 
insane  march  upon  Delhi,  returned, 
in  1798,  if  not  defeated,  at  all  events 
baffled,  to  his  own  land,  Runjeet 
contrived  to  lay  the  victor  under  an 
oblij^tion,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
While  crossing  the  Indus,  eight  or 
ten  of  the  Afghan  guns  were  upset, 
and  sank  into  the  river.  There  was 
no  time  to  raise  them,  for  Persia  was 
up,  and  the  Doorannee  empire — ^very 
imperfectly  consolidated,  at  the  best 
— could  not  be  exposed  to  invasion  in 
any  of  its  faces  without  imminent 
hazard.  Whereupon,  ^lahommed 
commissioned  his  mend  Kunjeet  to 
recover  and  send  him  back  his  artil- 
lery ;  and  Kunjeet  obtained,  as  the 
rewurd  of  the  service,  a  grant  of 
Lahore.  Let  us  do  the  old  Lion 
justice.  He  raised  the  guns— if  we 
recollect  right,  twelve  in  number — 
and  retaining  only  four  for  his  own 
tise,  sent  the  other  eight  to  Peshawur. 

Uavinff  thus  tasted  the  sweets  of 
conmian^  and  feeling  the  ^owth  of 
ambition  within  him,  Runjeet  pro- 
ceeded, with  equal  boldness  and  ad- 
dress, to  extend  the  limits  of  his 
empire.  Sometimes  by  a  skilful 
diplomacy,  sometimes  by  violence,  he 
earned  an  ascendancy  over  his  neigh- 
bours, till  both  in  the  Punjaub  and  in 
the  territories  east  of  the  Sutlej  they 
paid  him  tribute.  So  early  as  1802 
ne  had  assumed  a  commanding 
position  among  the  Sikh  sirdars,  and 
appeared  nowise  disposed  to  rest 
contented  with  it ;  and  the  dissensions 
which  soon  after  arose  in  the  royal 
family  of  Cabul  presented  an  open- 
ins  to  his  spirit  of  enterprise,  of 
which  it  took  immediate  advantage. 
He  marched  into  Mooltan,  and  though 
unsuccessful  at  first,  ceased  not  to 
renew  his  attempts  till  he  had  sub- 
dued it.  Eastward  and  northward, 
likewise,  his  victorious  banners  were 
borne;  and  he  was  looking  with  a 
covetous  eye  upon  the  provmoes  be- 
yond the  Indus,  when,  in  1805,  the 
eruption  of  the  Mahrattas,  bringing 
T^ra  Lake  and  an  English  army  in 
their  train,  recalled  him.  The  part 
which  Runjeet  was  now  required  to 
play  proved  both  difficult  and  deli- 
cate. His  respect  for  the  power  of 
England  would  have  led  hmi  to  re- 
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fiise  an  asylum  to  the  Mahrtttas,  had 

not  the  religious  prejudices  of  his 
subjects,  and  in  some  sort  his  own, 
fallen  into  the  opposite  scale;  and 
how  to  make  the  balance  hang 
evenly,  puzzled  him  much.  He 
managed  matters,  however,  with  con- 
sumnmte  address.  Affecting  good 
will  for  both  parties,  and  seeking  only 
to  reconcile  them,  he  maniu^  to  get 
rid  of  both  without  a  colusion,  tuid 
marked  his  delight  at  their  departure 
by  committing  such  fearful  excesses, 
in  the  course  of  the  great  religious 
festival  of  the  Hoolee,  that  for  four 
months  he  was  not  able  to  mount  his 
horse. 

The  fame  of  Runjeet  Singh  was 
now  spread  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  country  of  the  five  rivers ;  and 
most  of  the  chiefs  having  become  his 
tributaries,  the  Missuls,  or  tribes, 
were  absorbed  and  consolidated  into 
a  kingdom.  He  aspired,  next,  at  the 
snbiugation  of  the  sirdars  to  the  left 
of  the  Sutlej,  and  gave  out  that  the 
Jumna  was  the  proper  line  of  de- 
markation  between  his  dominions  and 
those  of  the  English.  But  he  had 
not  pushed  his  conmiests  far  (though 
wherever  he  went  Victory  followed 
in  his  footsteps),  ere  the  chiefs  sent 
to  implore  the  protection  of  the 
British  government;  and,  in  1807, 
Mr.,  now  Lord  Metcalfe,  set  out  upon 
the  mission,  which  first  established 
between  the  Sikhs  and  ourselves 
specific  relations.  At  first,  Runjeet 
exhibited  little  disposition  to  listen  to 
the  counsels  of  moderation  which  the 
English  envoy  conveyed  to  him.  He 
was  in  the  full  tide  of  conquest,  and 
conquerors  are  seldom  willing  to  stop 
in  their  career  and  to  go  badcwai^ds. 
But  Runjeet  was  too  prudent  to  hold 
otherwise  than  in  profound  respect  a 
power  which,  in  half-a-centoiy,  had 
supplanted  that  of  the  Mogul,  and 
become  masters  of  the  very  empire 
where,  at  first,  its  representatives  nad 
craved  for  leave  to  carry  on  trade, 
and  submitted  to  all  manner  of  con- 
tumelies and  insults  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  it.  Moreover,  an  event 
occurred  m  the  heart  of  his  camp, 
which  gave  the  Sikh  monarch  a  very 
exalted  opinion  of  the  qualities  of  the 
Company  s  troops.  Mr.  Metcalfe  was 
attended  in  his  mission  by  an  escort 
of  Sepoys,  two  or  three  companies  of 
a  regiment  of  infantry,  and,  either  by 
accident  or  designe^jr,  the  soldiers 
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compoeing  them  were  Mussidmans. 
The  season  of  a  Mussubnan  festival 
came  round  while  the  envoy^s  tents 
were  pitched  in  Runjeefs  camp ;  and 
the  Sepoys,  attending  to  the  require- 
ments of  their  religion,  proceeaed  to 
keep  the  feast  as  tneir  law  directed. 
The  proce€^ding  gave  mortal  offence 
to  the  Sikhs,  who,  being  lashed  to 
fiiry  by  the  declamations  of  some 
bigotted  priests,  seized  their  arms 
and  attacked  the  mission  camp.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  discipline  and 
good  conduct  of  the  guard.  They 
formed,  met  the  assailants,  and,  after 
a  sharp  encounter,  drove  them  back 
with  loss,  though  the  numbers  which 
acted  directly  against  them  could  not 
fall  short  of  2000  or  3000.  Runjeet 
Singh  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  bat- 
tle, and  the  impression  which  it  made 
upon  him  operated  beyond  the  period 
woen,  with  some  difficulty,  he  caused 
the  tumult  to  cease. 

Beyond  all  question  the  proof 
which  he  seemed  to  have  received  of 
the  immeasurable  superiority  of 
English  disciplined  troops  over  his 
own  irregular  levies,  induced  Bunjcet 
to  listen  with  a  more  favourable  ear 
to  the  remonstrance  of  the  envoy. 
He  declined,  indeed,  to  relinquish 
the  conquests  which  he  had  actually 
achieved,  and  seemed  loath  to  come 
under  any  engagement  never  to  push 
them  farther.  But  when  a  British 
army,  under  Colonel  Ochterlony, 
took  the  field,  and  advanced  from 
Delhi  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
sup^rting  the  arguments  of  the 
minister,  Kunjeet  became  convinced 
that  they  were  unanswerable.  One  by 
one  his  garrisons  withdrew  from  the 
posts  of  which  he  had  put  them  in  oc- 
cupation, while  the  English  advanced, 
and  established  themselves  in  force 
at  Umbala.  It  is  marvellous  how 
much  weight  a  few  batteries  of  nine- 
pounders,  especially  if  bayonets  and 
sabres  in  adequate  numbers  be  be- 
side them,  carry  in  the  controversies 
of  nations.  Kunjeet  admitted,  at 
length,  that  the  Sutlej,  not  the 
Jumna,  would  make  the  best  boun- 
dary on  the  south-eastern  part  of 
his  dominions ;  and,  on  the  25th  of 
April,  1809,  a  treaty  was  ratified  on 
both  sides,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  in  this  place  more  than  the 
substance. 

The  treaty  in  question  determined, 
1.  That  there  should  be  perpetual 


amity  between  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India  and  the  court  and 
nation  of  his  highness  Maha  Rajah 
Runjeet  Singh;  that  the  British 
and  Sikh  nations  should  deal  with 
each  other  on  terms  of  reciprocal 
good- will;  that  the  former  should 
never  interfere  with  the  proceedings 
of  the  latter,  so  long  as  they  confined 
themselves  to  the  north-west  bank 
of  the  Sutlej. 

2.  In  return  for  this,  the  Maha 
Rajah  agreed  to  maintain  no  more 
troops  on  the  left  of  the  Sutlej  than 
should  be  absolutely  necessary  for 
self-defence ;  and  to  abstain  from  all 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the 
chiefs,  whom  the  British  government 
had  taken  under  its  protection. 

3.  That  the  slightest  violation  of 
the  engagements  thus  entered  into 
on  both  sides  with  good  faith,  should 
put  an  end  to  the  treaty,  whether  the 
provocation  came  from  the  Sikhs  or 
from  the  English. 

Having  arranged  this  important 
business  the  British  minister,  with 
his  escort,  withdrew;  and  Runjeet 
falling  back  behind  the  Sutlej,  a  pro- 
clamation was,  by  authority  of  the 
governor-general,  put  forth  for  the 
guidance  of  the  protected  chiefe.  The 
document  in  question  explained, 
"  That  the  territories  of  Terhend  and 
Matooa  (for  such  was  the  designation 
assumed  by  the  Sikhs  of  Futeeala, 
Naba,  Keend,  and  Eykul)  being  taken 
under  British  protection,  Runjeet 
Singh  was  prohibited  and  had  agreed 
not  to  interfere,  after  the  6th  of  May, 
1809,  in  any  way  with  the  people  or 
their  rulers.  At  the  same  time  the 
British  government  set  up  no  claim 
to  supremacy  or  rule.  It  demanded 
no  tribute,  nor  any  other  mark  of 
dependence,  but  left  the  chiefs  at 
liberty  to  exercise,  each  within  the 
limits  of  his  own  dominions,  plenary 
authority  as  heretofore.  The  chiefs, 
on  the  other  hand,  were  required  to 
facilitate,  by  every  means  m  their 
power,  the  movements  of  such  Britmh 
troops  as  mi^ht,  firom  time  to  time, 
be  employed  m  insuring  to  them  and 
their  subjects  invasion  from  the 
Punjaub.  Moreover,  in  the  event  of 
an  invasion  actually  taking  place,  the 
chiefs  were  informed  that  the  British 
ffovemment  would  expect  them  to 
join  the  British  army,  with  as  many 
armed  followers  as  they  might  re- 
spectiyelybeabletomTuicr.  Again, 
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certain  posts,  and  mong  others  Loo- 
diana,  were  surrenoered  to  the  Eng- 
lish, in  Qrder  that  garrisons  being 
stationed  there,  the  means  might  be 
at  hand  of  overawing  the  Punjaubees, 
and  a  base  of  operations,  in  the  event 
of  war,  established.  The  protected 
chiefs  were  to  giant  free  egress  from 
these  posts,  and  ingress,  to  all  mer- 
chants and  others  passing  to  and  fro 
on  their  lawful  business ;  and  were 
not  to  impose  any  tribute  on  horses 
while  proceeding  through  their  terri- 
tories for  the  purpose  of  hems  used 
by  the  British  cavalry.  Finafly,  the 
protecting  power  claimed  the  right 
to  decide  m  all  questions  of  disputed 
succession,  and  declared  itself  en- 
titled to  occupy  in  the  event  (rf* 
a  failure  of  rightful  heirs.  It  does 
not  appear  that  against  the  different 
clauses  of  this  proclamation  any  re- 
monstrance was,  from  any  quarter, 
sent  in ;  uid  when,  in  process  of  time, 
one  or  more  reigning  members  be- 
came extinct,  the  sovercig^nty  over 
their  possessions  passed  into  our 
hands;  no  one  presuming  to  deny 
the  justice  of  an  arrangement  which, 
among  a  people  where  the  privilege 
of  adoption  is  never  conceded,  is  boui, 
by  rich  and  poor,  admitted  to  be 
legitimate. 

shut  out,  by  these  means,  from 
schemes  of  conquest  on  one  side  of 
the  Sutlej,  Rui\)eet  Smeh  forthwith 
devoted  bis  energies  to  the  extension 
and  consolidation  of  his  power  on 
the  other ;  and  the  better  to  ensure 
its  permanency,  he  began  in  this 
same  year,  1809,  to  re^^ent,  and  in 
some  sort  discinline  his  troops,  after 
the  European  fashion.  His  admira- 
tion of  Mr.  Metcalfe*s  body-guard 
led  him  into  this;  and  though  he 
employed  to  accomplish  his  purpose 
only  aeserters  from  the  Enfflish  na- 
tive regiments,  with  Hindus,  who 
had  served  and  earned  their  pensions, 
the  progr^  which  his  men  made 
was  very  creditable.  His  battalions 
of  foot  he  fixed  at  400  rank  and  file 
each.  He  bad  likewise  his  regular, 
as  well  as  irr^lar  cavalry ;  while 
his  artillery  he  placed  under  a  distinct 
command,  and  took  infinite  pains  to 
increase  both  its  weight  and  Us  effi- 
ciency. Thus  supported,  he  soon 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  of 
the  Punjaub;  and  renewed,  with 
greater  success  than  formerly,  the  in- 
Yf^on  of  Mooltan;  while  events  were 
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already  in  i^srogiw  at  Cabn},  and 
throughout  the  extent  of  the  Doo- 
rannee  empire,  which  opened  for  him 
further  and  not  less  important  con- 
quests elsewhere. 

In  1809,  Shah  Sujah-ool-Mulk, 
our  unhappy  puppet  of  1839,  was 
driven  from  his  throne.  In  1817  he 
sought  shelter  at  Lahore,  where 
Runjeet,  under  circumstances  of  j>e- 
culiar  cruelty  and  wrong,  forced  mm 
to  give  up  the  Eoh-i-noor,  the 
largest  diamond  in  the  world.  This 
done,  he  marched  an  an^y  into 
Kashmere,  of  which,  though  re- 
pulsed at  the  beginning  he  succeeded, 
m  the  course  oitime, m making  him.- 
sdf  master.  Mooltan  also  was  ef- 
fectually subdued;  and,  in  1818, 
partly  by  guile,  partly  by  hard  fight- 
mff,  resnawur  fell  mto  his  hands. 
'\Vhithersoever  he  went,  in  short, 
victory  attended  him ;  not  always  in 
the  first  instance,  nor  without  fre- 
quent reverses ;  but  always  crowning 
his  efforts  in  the  end.  except  when 
be  came  in  contact  with  the  English. 
And  this  he  did  in  1819,  under  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  perhaps,  he 
mi^bt  h^ve  had  some  reason  to  com- 
plain, had  he  not  been  as  far-sighted 
m  his  views  of  policy  as  he  was 
energetic  in  war.  It  liappened  that 
one  of  the  protected  chiefs,  whose 
residence  and  capital  lay  on  the  left 
of  the  Sutlej,  had  estates  or  territori^ 
from  which  he  drew  rents,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river.  Rui\jeet, 
interpreting  his  treaty  with  us  some- 
what favourably  for  himself,  de- 
manded tribute  from  this  r^yah  fbr 
the  lands  which  he  held  north- 
west of  the  boundary ;  and  the 
tribute  not  being  immediately  paid, 
he  sent  an  armed  force  to  com- 
pel it.  The  Rigah  complained  to  the 
protecting  power,  and  a  British  corps 
took  the  field.  Runjeet  had  no  wish 
to  force  oa  a  war  with  Englaa4 ;  b# 
therefore  order^  his  armed  collec- 
tors to  retire  from  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory, and  sacrificed  the  tribute. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  Maidi, 
1823,  that  a  couple  of  European 
military  adventurers  presented  them- 
selves, for  the  first  time,  at  the 
durbar  of  the  Maha  R^.  These 
were  MM.  Ventura  and  Allard; 
the  former  an  Italian,  the  latter  a 
Frenchman  by  birth,  but  both  offio^ 
who  had  served  with  distinction  in 
the  French  amy  under  Napoleon. 
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M.  Ventoia  bad  obtained  the  rank 
of  colonel  of  infantry,  M.  Allard  a 
similar  rank  in  the  cavalry ;  and  both 
bad  fought  in  many  battles,  including 
the  last,  and,  to  the  empire,  the  most 
fatal  of  them  all,  the  great  fight  at 
Waterloo.  Seeing  their  fortunes 
marred  in  Europe,  they  sought  em- 
ployment in  Persia;  therd  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  been  very  well 
treated,  nor  much   to  have  im- 

£ roved  the  state  of  the  shah's  army, 
tut  however  this  may  be,  th^  grew 
vrcary  of  the  sort  of  life  whicn  they 
led  at  Tehran,  and,  making  their 
way  through  AfTghanistan,  they 
came  to  Lahore,  and  desired  to  enter 
into  the  service  of  the  king.  Hunjeet 
appears  to  have  been  suspicious,  at 
the  outset,  of  their  motives.  He 
could  not  understand  either  their 
position  or  their  views;  and  the 
Sikhs  being  a  jealous  and  prejudiced 
people,  perhsms  he  might  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  altogether  safe  to 
take  them  into  his  confidence.  He 
proceeded,  therefore,  with  great 
caution ;  and,  getting  them  to  write 
in  French  a  little  statement  of  their 
past  career  and  future  purposes,  he 
sent  it  to  parties  in  Loodiana  whom 
he  could  trust,  and  got  it  faithfully 
translated.  The  experiment  seemei 
to  satisfy  him.  He  took  them  at 
once  into  his  service,  as  military  in- 
structors; and,  committing  his  in- 
fantry to  the  one,  and  his  cavalry  to 
the  other,  saw,  with  equal  wonder 
and  admiration,  the  rapid  progress 
which  both  arms  made  in  then*  know- 
ledge of  military  movements  and 
exercises.  By  and  by  another  French 
g^tleman,  M.  Court,  who  had  been 
well  educated  in  the  Polytechnic 
School,  arrived ;  and  he,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  his  predecessors, 
undertook  the  training  of  the  Sikh 
artillery.  We  need  not  stop  to  ex- 
plain what  remarkable  proo^ess  the 
dikhs  make  under  their  European 
teachers.  Moreover  others,  such  as 
M.  Avitabile,  came ;  and  tne  result 
of  their  combined  efforts  was  to  give 
to  the  Maha  Bajah  an  army,  before 
which  none  throughout  the  East,  ex- 
cept that  of  England,  could  stand. 
Of  the  exact  amount,  in  point  of 
numbers,  to  which  it  was  raised,  we 
cannot  speak  with  accuracy;  but 
this  much  is  certain,  that  Sir  John 
Kean^  on  his  return  from  Cabul, 
reviewed  about  40,000  of  them ;  and 
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declared  in  London  that  he  had  sel- 
dom looked  upon  a  finer  body  of  men, 
or  inspected  a  cavalry  or  an  artillery 
better  mounted,  equipped,  and  worked 
even  in  Europe. 

If  we  take  the  amount  of  Bunjeefs 
force,  when  it  stood  the  highest,  at 
150,000  of  all  arms,  we  shall  pro- 
bably not  go  much  beyond  the  mark. 
He  himself  called  it  200,000  re- 
gular and  irre^lar ;  the  former 
consisting  of  disciplined  infantry,  the 
latter  of  matchlock  men,  fi^ntastically 
dressed  according  to  their  own 
taste.  Hb  regular  cavalry,  about 
15,000  strong,  carried  swoids,  ca- 
rabines, and  some  of  them  lances; 
wearing  casques,  or  steel  helmets, 
with  shawls  wrapped  round  them; 
and  armour  over  their  quilted  jack- 
ets, either  mail  or  cuirasses.  The 
artillery  cannot  be  said  to  have  been 
formed  into  a  distinct  corps ;  for 
though  it  niunbered  400  pieces,  there 
were  but  4000  gunners  drilled  to  use 
them,  the  working  of  each  piece  being 
entrusted  to  the  r^ment  to  which 
it  was  attached.  AU  accounts  unite, 
however,  in  describing  the  guns  as  ex- 
cellent ;  and  the  skill  of  the  gunners, 
whether  with  shot  or  shell,  as  highly 
creditable.  The  muskets  and  bayo- 
nets with  which  the  regular  infantry 
were  armed,  come,  like  their  cannon, 
from  the  great  foundery  at  Lahore. 
They  are  much  inferior  to  those  in 
use  with  European  armies ;  and  the 
troops  that  wield  them  are  described 
by  Mr.  Osborne  and  others,  as  slow 
in  their  manner  of  working. 

It  may  be  so  as  far  as  parade 
manoeuvres  are  concerned,  but  the 
Sikhs  have  shewn  themselves  rapid 
marchers,  and  so  they  will  again 
in  the  event  of  a  prolongation  of 
the  war,  which  the  bloody  battles 
of  Mootkee  and  Ferozeshah  seem 
only  to  have  begun.  Moreover, 
theur  capability  of  sustaining  fatiffue 
is  great.  Long  of  limb,  and  thin 
and  spare  in  their  figures,  they  ac* 
complish  marphes  which,  in  respect  of 
their  extent,  would  sorely  try  an 
Englishman.  They  have  repeatedly 
compassed  300  miles  in  eleven  days, 
a  feat  seldom  surpassed  even  in  a 
temperate  climate,  and  gigantic  where 
the  thermometer  stands  at  US'"  in 
the  shade. 

From  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
in  1809  up  to  1819  there  was  little 
or  no  direct  or  diplomaUQ  intercourse 
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between  the  supreme  government 
and  the  court  of  Lahore.  At  the 
latter  of  these  dates  Sir  Alexander 
Bumes  arrived  at  Runjeefs  durbar, 
bringing  with  him,  as  a  gift  iVom  the 

Erince-regent,  four  enormous  dray- 
orses,  and  ha\ang  carried  back 
some  valuable  information  to  Cal- 
cutta, was  again  in  1831  employed 
on  a  similar  errand,  and  the  move 
was  followed  up  not  lon^  afterwards 
by  a  personal  mterview  between  the 
MahaEt^ah  and  the  Grovemor-gene- 
ral.  It  took  place  at  Ruper,  and 
ended  in  a  solemn  renewal  of  the  en- 
gagements of  1809,  of  whid),  having 
some  notable  plans  imder  considera- 
tion, Runjeet  contrived  in  due  time 
to  obtain  the  written  minutes.  The 
next  thmg  heard  of  him  was  that  he 
had  assembled  a  large  army  and  was 
about  to  march  into  Scinde.  And 
very  much  surprised  was  he  when 
the  British  government  made  him 
aware  that  no  such  scheme  of  con- 
quest could  be  permitted;  and  that 
if  he  ventured  to  cross  the  line  which 
separated  his  present  dominions  fVom 
those  of  the  Ameers  an  army  from 
Bombay  would  forthwith  compel 
him  to  return. 

Runjeet  Sin^h  was  very  indignant 
on  receiving  this  announcement.  He 
contrived,  however,  though  not  with- 
out sending  the  British  envoy  away, 
to  hide  his  chagrin,  and  being  as 
prudent  as  he  was  bold,  yielded  vrith 
a  good  grace  where  resistance  seemed 
to  be  hopeless.  And  partly,  perhaps, 
because  nis  conduct  on  the  occasion 
was  appreciated,  partly  because  his 
good  will  was  worth  more  than  the 
cost.  Lord  Auckland,  in  the  treaty  of 
1838,  secured  to  him  for  ever  the 
provinces  which  he  had  wrested  from 
the  Aifehans.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
now  well  understood  that  his  chiefs 
looked  vnth  much  disfavour  on  his 
acquiescence  in  the  policy  of  England 
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feeling  his  end  approach,  gathered 
the  whole  of  his  prindpal  officers 
about  him  and  caused  tnem,  in  his 
presence,  European  as  well  as  native, 
to  take  the  oath  of  allecianoe  to  his 
son,  Kurruk  Singh.  This  ceremony 
took  place  on  the  28th  of  June,  1839, 
and  in  a  few  days  subsequently  the 
Maha  RajiUi  expired.  Now  Kumick 
Singh  was  a  verv  weak  man,  altoge- 
ther incapable  or  sustaining  the  bur- 
den of  such  an  empire  as  was  thus 
laid  upon  his  shoulaers,  and  though 
he  received  it  peaceably  enough  but 
a  short  time  elapsed  ere  difficulties 
began  to  jrather  round  him.  He 
found  in  office  men  whom  his  father 
had  trusted.  Rajah  Dhejan  Singh, 
with  his  son  the  Rajah  Mera  Singh, 
and  his  brothers  Goolab  Singh  tuid 
Soochet  Singh,  and  naturally  gave  to 
them  the  confidence,  which  they  ap- 
pear never  in  the  previous  reign  to 
nave  abused.  But  though  able  men 
and  sprung  from  a  good  family,  they 
had  been  bom  poor,  and  worked 
their  way  from  the  station  of  private 
troopers  in  one  of  Runjeet*8  regi- 
ments of  r^^lar  cavalry.  Success 
appears  to  be  as  fruitful  of  ani- 
mosities among  the  Sikhs  as  among 
ourselves,  and  the  four  adventurers, 
envied  at  every  stage,  now  found  that 
they  were  hated.  Other  great  men 
conspired  to  supplant  them  in  their 
master's  councils^  and  succeeded. 
They  were  wrath,  and  entered,  with- 
out delav,  into  schemes  of  venge- 
ance. Tney  found  also  in  Noo  N^al 
Singh,  the  son  of  the  new  sovereign, 
and  a  brave  and  clever  youth,  a  not 
unwilliiur  instrument  wherewith  to 
work.  Under  the  pretext  of  forcing 
the  Maha  Rajah  from  the  presence  of 
a  danfl;erous  fiivourite,  tney  broke 
into  tne  palace  with  armed  men, 
slew  their  rival,  Cheyt  Singh,  in  the 
king's  presence,  and  cast  into  prison 
a  whole  family  of  nobles.  Then 
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from  the  moment  that  the  Sikhs  de- 
voted themselves    to  steel,"  all  the 
humane  and  pure  moral  teaching  of 
IN'anac  Shah  ceased  to  be  remem- 
bered. Instead  of  abjuring  war,  they 
wa^ed  it  incessantly,  and  indulged 
b(»ides  in  vices  of  every  sort,  as  well 
those  which  brutalise  amid  their  ten- 
dency to  render   the  perpetrator 
eflPeminate,  as  in  crimes  of  violence 
and.  an  utter  disregard  to  human  life. 
The  court  of  Noo  Nehal  soon  became 
a  perfect  sink  of  debauchery,  while 
his  father  was  understood  to  be  wast- 
ing away  in  his  seclusion  by  a  dis- 
ease which  common  report  attri- 
buted to  poison.  At  last  the  ill-fated 
Kurruck  Singh  died,  and  his  body 
wa«i,  with  great  pomp,  consumed  to 
ashes.    But  Noo  Nehal  reapei  no 
accession  to  his  honours  from  the 
event,  for,  returning  on  his  elephant 
from  his  father's  obsequies,  the  ani- 
mal backed  against  the  gateway  of 
the  palace  and  brought  down  a  mass 
of  brickwork  upon  the  head  of  its 
rider.   An  unworthy  favourite,  who 
occupied  the  same  houdah  with  him, 
was  Killed  upon  the  spot,  while  the 
skull  of  Noo  Nehal  received  so  se- 
vere a  fracture  that,  after  lingering  a 
few  hours  insensible,  he  exnired. 

So  sudden  a  death  to  the  young 
monarch  occasioned  a  ^eat  sensation 
among  the  Sikhs.  It  dissolved,  more- 
over, the  whole  frame- work  of  society, 
for  there  was  no  direct  heir  to  claim 
the  throne — none,  at  least,  possessing 
personal  weight  enough  to  ensure  a 
ready  acmiiescence  in  the  demand. 
As  far  as  England  is  concerned,  how- 
ever, the  probabilities  are  that  the 
death  of  Noo  Nehal  is  not  much  to  be 
regretted.  He  never  made  any  secret 
ofhis  hatred  of  us,  and  had  planned, 
and  would  have  doubtless,  sooner  or 
later,  carried  it  out,  a  project  for  in- 
volving us  simultaneously  in  a  war 
with  the  Pumaub,  with  Nepaul, 
Birmah,  and  Cabul.  At  the  same 
time,  there  is  no  denying  that  his 
death  has  precipitated  the  struggle. 
The  revolutions  which  foUoww^  it 
in  the  Punjaub,  fruitftil  as  they  have 
been  of  evil  to  the  natives  of  that 
state,  never  shook  the  hatred  where- 
with the  chiefs  and  soldiery  regard 
us.  Indeed,  so  implacable  is  this 
feeling,  that  the  refusal  of  hb  tem- 
porary successor,  Shere  Singh  by 
name,  to  fall  upon  the  rear  of  Gene- 
ral Pollock's  army  and  cut  off  it3 


convoys,  cost  the  individual  his  life. 
But  we  are  anticipating. 

When  Noo  Nchal*s  fate  was  an- 
nounced to  the  minister  Dhejan  Sing, 
he  cast  his  eyes  at  once  upon  Shere 
Sing,  one  of  twin  sons  whom  Mehtab, 
one  of  Runjeet's  wives,  had  bom, 
but  of  whom  the  old  Lion  never  would 
acknowledge  the  legitimacy  Shere 
Singh  was  a  man  of  considerable 
energy  of  character,  and  proceeded 
at  once  from  his  retirement  near 
Umretzur  to  assume  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment ;  but  the  widow  of  Kur- 
ruck Singh  opposed  him,  giving  out 
that  her  dauffhter-in-law,  the  relic 
of  Noo  Nehal,  was  enceinte^  and  that 
it  was  her  duty  to  act  as  regent  till 
the  child  should  be  born.  At  first 
the  tale  was  credited,  so  both  Shere 
Sin^h  and  Dhejan  Sinffh  vrithdrew 
agam  from  the  capital ;  but  the  false- 
hood came  to  light  as  soon  as  men 
recalled  to  their  remembrance  that 
the  interesting  lady  numbered  no 
more  than  eight  years  of  age.  Ac- 
cordingly, Shere  Singh  took  the  field 
again  and  prevailed.  But  these  claims 
and  counter-claims,  as  they  could  not 
be  maintained  without  constant  ap- 
peals to  the  troops,  so  they  soon 
converted  the  Sikh  army  into  a  body 
as  disorganised  and  mercenary  as  were 
the  Prsetorian  bands  of  Rome.  Ri- 
vals bid  for  their  services,  and  were 
served  and  betrayed  alternately. 
Thus  Shere  Singh  having  gained  his 
end  by  largesses,  kept  his  place  only 
till  he  forgot  to  be  profuse  among 
his  troops,  and  was  murdered  at  a 
review,  the  very  minister  who  raised 
him  to  the  throne  bein^  a  party  to 
the  deed.  Other  assassinations  and 
military  riots  followed,  till,  in  the  end, 
all  government,  or  semblance  of  a  go- 
vernment, ceased,  and  thearmjr,  after 
existing  by  plunder  as  louff  as  it  could 
be  had  on  tne  Sikh  side  of  the  Sutlej, 
advanced  towards  the  river  and  threat- 
ened the  protected  principalities. 

Here,  then,  we  stop  for  the  pre- 
sent. Before  we  meet  our  readers 
again,  the  results  of  the  operations 
vrnich  have  been  carried  on  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Loodiana  will  have 
transpired;  and  as  soon  as  we  feel 
ourselves  in  a  position* to  deal  fairly 
hy  so  important  a  subject,  we  will  not 
fail  to  give  a  sketch  both  of  them  and 
of  the  circumstances  which  shall  ap- 
pear to  have  led  to  them  and  arisen 
out  of  them. 
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It  is  through  the  assistance  of  the 
fine  arts  that  we  are  better  acquainted 
with  two  of  the  most  striking  epochs 
in  the  history  of  Europe  than  with 
any  other  period  in  history.  We 
allude,  first,  to  that  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  in  Ei^land,  with 
its  corresponding  period  in  Italy  and 
Grermany,  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  extending  to  Spain,  to 
that  of  his  successor  and  son,  Philip 
II.,  the  husband  of  our  Queen  Mary. 

The  second  period  alluded  to  in  the 
history  of  Europe,  arrived  a  hundred 
years  after;  it  extends  over  about 
fifty  years  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, comi)ri8ing  the  ministries  of 
Cardinal  Richelieu  and  his  successor 
Mazarin  in  France,  corresponding  in 
England  with  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
the  Rebellion,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  Stuarts  to  power.  It  is  espe- 
cially to  painters  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  our  knowledge  of  the  car 
dinal  ministers  of  both  France  and 
S^n,  of  their  sovereigns,  their 
friends,  their  enemies,  and  the  courts 
that  they  so  despotically  governed. 

The  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  Eu- 
rope at  both  these  periods  (the  Re- 
formation i^id  the  Rebellion)  was 

?:lorious.  At  the  time  of  the  Re- 
ormation,  Holbein  resided  in  Eng- 
land ;  Albert  Durer  flourished  m 
Germany ;  Titian,  Tintorct,  Geor- 
gione,  and  Paul  Veronese  were  pro- 
tected by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. ; 
Raphael,  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Janet, 
and  Priamaticcio,  by  Francis  I.; 
Michael  Angelo  was  rather  persecuted 
than  protected  by  the  different  suc- 
cessive popes ;  and  Pierin  del  Vago, 
along  witn  several  other  artists, 
worked  at  Genoa  for  the  great  and 
generous  Andrea  Doria. 

Richelieu  and  Mazarin  were  equally 
in  their  day  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
glory  in  painting,  owinjg  to  their 
enormous  wealth  ;  conmnssions  were 
sent  to  Italy  on  a  large  scale,  which 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  collec- 
tions of  France ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  poverty  and  the  bad  fortune 
of  the  sovereigns  of  England  and 
Spain,  they  protected,  as  well  as  their 
ministers,  the  'fine  arts,  and  both 
loyed  aad  understood  pointiiig.  Ag« 
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cordingly,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Velas- 
quez, and  MuriUo,  along  with  the 
uunous  miniature  painters,  Oliver, 
Petitot,  and  Cooper,  having  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  the  likenesses  of 
all  those  by  whom  they  were  sur- 
rounded, we  know  the  air  and  coun- 
tenance, the  figure  and  costume  of 
the  most  celebrated  persons  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  thus  are  we  become  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  beauties 
and  wits,  and  the  military  and  poli- 
tical leaders  of  the  day. 

We  know  ihc  peculiar  expression 
of  the  unfortunate  Charles ;  the  grace 
of  Henrietta  Maria ;  the  portly 
ffrandeur  of  her  mother,  M^y  of 
Medecis ;  the  sternness  of  Wallstcin, 
according  so  exactly  with  Schiller 
and  Coleridge's  description  of  that 
extraordinary  man ;  the  w^urior  looks 
of  the  ^eat  commander,  Spinola; 
the  fatuity  of  Buckingham,  ao  ex- 
actly in  accordance  with  his  charac- 
ter and  conduct ;  and  the  vulgarity 
of  feature  of  the  minister  of  Spain, 
Olivares,  joined  to  his  expression  of 
stern  j^ood  sense. 

It  IS  to  be  regretted  that  the  last 
great  painter  of  Europe,  Miirillo, 
left  but  few  portraits  behind  him  of 
persons  known  to  posterity.  Murillo 
appears  to  have  been  as  great  in 
portrait-painting  as  he  was  in  ideal 
or  religious  art.  The  portraits  he 
has  left  are  perfect  in  point  of  truth 
and  nature,  out  Murillo  was  an  un- 
ambitious man.  He  neither  sought 
the  society,  the  approbation,  nor  the 

Eationagc  of  kings  or  ministers.  In 
is  character  of  a  mOd  and  gentle 
nature,  there  was  a  sighing  and  strug- 
gling for  independence  of  nnnd  is 
well  as  habits,  that  was  the  marked 
characteristic  of  his  life.  His  repre- 
sentations of  himself  more  portray 
this  spirit  of  independence  than  hn 
contemplative  and  poetical  nature, 
and  there  is  more  energy,  Yiradtv, 
and  animal  life  expressed,  than  would 
be  expected  in  the  gentleness  and 
love  of  quiet  and  retirement  that 
belonged  to  Murillo's  character. 

There  are  two  portraits  of  Murillo 
at  Paris ;  one  is  reckoned  the  cM^ 
d*ceuvre  of  the  Spanish  gallery  In  the 
Louvre,  the  other  bdongs  to  Louis 
PhUippe.  BothhaYeJ)eenci]gniYed, 
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and  are  well  known  in  England 
through  the  engravings.  The  one 
belonging  to  the  King  represents  him 
older  and  more  grave  m  character 
than  the  former.  The  former  would 
suit  the  character  of  Columbus ;  it 
represents  boldness,  acnteness,  and 
sagacity.  The  latter  is  more  reli- 
mous  in  feeling  and  intent  on  his  art. 
Ano^ier  portrait,  by  and  of  Murillo, 
is  said  to  belong  to  Don  Berardo  de 
Friate,in  Spain,  was  engraved  there, 
and  the  engravings  sold  in  London ; 
and  a  fourth  portrait  is  known  in 
Holland  and  Belgium,  and  has  been 
engraved  in  those  countries. 

There  are  also  portraits  in  the 
Louvre  of  Murillo*s  mother  and  of 
his  servant ;  but  the  most  celebrated 
portrait  by  the  hand  of  Murillo  is 
now  in  England,  and  belongs  to  Lord 
Lansdowne,  who  bought  it  from  Mr. 
Watson  Taylor.  It  was  brought  to 
England  by  a  Frenchman,  but  was 
seen,  in  1806,  in  its  original  place, 
that  is,  hanging  up  in  the  repertory 
of  the  Hospital  de  los  Venerables  at 
Seville.  It  represents  the  superior, 
Don  Justino  Francisco  Neve,  the 
dear  friend  and  patron  of  Murillo,  in 
whose  arms  he  died.  It  is  an  whole- 
length  of  an  ecclesiastic,  sittii^  in  his 
arm-chair,  and  very  perfect  as  por- 
ti^iture.  There  is  aJso  in  the  Louvre 
the  portrait  of  Don  Andreas  de  An- 
Crade,  with  his  dog,  a  whole-length. 
Of  this  picture  there  are  several  re- 
petitions in  England.  One  of  these 
repetitions  belongs  to  the  queen; 
another  is  at  Longford  Castle  in 
Wiltshire.  However,  Murillo's  por- 
traits are  rare.  He  painted  many 
abbots,  bishops,  monks,  and  generals 
of  monastic  orders  in  Spain,  for 
whose  convents  and  chapter-houses 
he  had  commissions  for  large  works 
of  a  religious  nature.  Of  these  per- 
sons, few  are  known  out  of  Spain, 
and  even  in  Spain  their  very  names 
and  histories  are  unknown  or  for- 
gotten. 

Murillo*s  reputation  as  a  painter 
rests  on  the  ideal  in  which  he  soared 
— on  the  earthly  nature  of  the  Span- 
iard raised  by  his  imagination  and 
traced  to  a  heavenly  nature— on  a 
poetical  feeling  which  came  not  forth 
m  words,  but  that  went  direct  from 
the  mind  to  the  hand ;  at  the  same 
time  his  art  was  so  entirely  national, 
that  the  most  ignorant  can  imme- 
difttely  distinguisn  his  pictures  irom 


those  of  any  of  the  liatian  school. 
The  religious  feeling  of  his  faith  and 
creed  is  expressed  in  every  perform- 
ance. We  read  in  his  divine  pictures 
the  history  of  Spain  and  of  the 
Spaniards ;  the  strong  and  fiery 
passions  of  the  Souths  held  down  by 
the  Inquisition ;  and  tlie  gloom  and 
superstition  of  its  kings  and  nof)les. 
In  Murillo^s  compositions  may  be 
read  manj  a  well-known  story  in 
Spanish  life,  and  of  the  greatest  in- 
dividuals of  the  nation ;  the  wisdom 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  gloom 
and  inteUect  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
v.,  the  crime  and  superstition  of 
Philip  n.,  the  sanity  and  wisdom 
of  Ximenes  and  OKvares,  and  even 
the  weakness  of  the  imbecile  Charles 
n.,  that  monarch  who  so  much  ap- 
preciated Murillo's  paintings,  that  he 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  their  ex- 
portation out  of  Spain,  thus  shewing 
sense  and  feeling  enough  to  estimate 
their  merit. 

Alongside  of  the  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  Spaniards  expressed  in 
Murillo*s  composition,  is  a  colouring 
that  tells  of  the  brilliancy  of  a  fine 
climate;  it  is  the  beautiful  on  earth, 
in  air  and  vegetation,  allied  to  faith 
in  God  and  in  the  saints ;  all  these 
deeply  imbued  with  the  ferocity  of 
the  early  religious  wars,  which  mad^ 
and  created  those  same  saints  and 
martyrs.  The  moral  gloom  with 
which  Murillo  was  surrounded  only 
cleared  off  now  and  then  under  the 
influence  of  a  bright  sun  by  day, 
and  a  clear,  starry  fimiaraent  by 
night. 

Like  Spagnoletto,  Murillo's  repre- 
sentation or  our  Saviour  are  dis- 
agreeable in  the  extreme.  They 
express  human  nature,  not  divine 
nature;  Spaniards  in  feature,  pas- 
sions, and  countenance.  Of  all  the 
great  painters,  it  is  Titian  who  has 
best  combined  the  divine  and  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  blended  and 
minded  as  Scripture  has  authorised 
our  belief.  It  must  be  rather  to  the 
pictures  of  the  Virgin  Mary  and  the 
martyred  saints  that  we  must  turn  to 
become  acquainted  with  Murillo. 
See  the  Madonnas  in  Marshal  Soult*s 
gallery,  the  way  that  they  float  in 
air  on  the  canvass.  They  are  evi- 
dently painted  at  the  hour  of  setting 
sun  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  not 
in  the  street  of  a  crowded  metropolis, 
ooder  the  influence  of  a  chuling 
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easterly  wind  or  a  November  fog. 
The  play  of  colouring  in  these  pictures 
is  so  harmonious,  that  the  idler 
lingers  long  before  them,  scarcely 
able  to  tear  himself  away,  and  yet 
not  able  to  explain  why  he  is  so 
attracted  there.  One  might  suppose 
that  Milton  had  contemplatea  the 
crowd  of  sunny  cherubims  in  which 
the  figure  of  the  Madonna  is  encir- 
cled, tliose  lovely  beings 

"  In  the  colour  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 

It  is  but  Murillo,  Corregygio,  and 
Guido  that  can  paint  cherubims. 

But  it  is  difficult  to  bring  the  mind 
to  a  belief  that  the  same  artist  who 
painted  these  heavenly  visions,  and 
thus  represented  assumptions  and 
martyrdoms,  could  have  excelled  in 
low  life  in  the  manner  in  which 
Murillo,  as  a  painter,  is  classed  in  the 
gallery  at  Munich.  There  he  is 
known  but  as  the  painter  of  real  life. 
The  ragged  beggar-boys  of  Seville 
are  there  depicted,  devouring  grapes 
and  melons,  and  playing  at  ca^s  as 
eagerly  as  if  they  staked  thousands. 
AU  objects  are  represented  with  a 
truth  that  has  caused  it  to  be  said, 
with  re^rd  to  these  paintings, "  that 
the  indiflference  to  the  external  and 
the  internal  freedom  amidst  rags  and 
poverty,  raises  these  same  paintings 
of  beggar  children  to  all  that  art  can 
depict  or  express." 

raintinff  began  at  once  in  Spain ; 
not  like  the  schools  of  Italy,  gradu- 
ally and  successively,  but  dividing 
immediately  into  the  schools  of 
Seville  and  Madrid.  That  of  I^Iadrid 
owed  its  origin  to  El  Mudo  (Nava- 
rette),  having  belonging  to  it  the 
families  of  Italian  origin  of  Castillo, 
Carducci,  and  others,  who  formed 
Sanchez  Cocllo  (the  favourite  painter 
of  Philip  II.),  Pereda,  CoUantes,  and 
others. 

The  school  of  Seville  owed  its 
origin  to  Luis  de  Vargas,  and  Pietro 
Canipana,  both  of  whom  were  formed 


were  of  humble  origin,  his  youth 
was  passed  in  obscurity,  without 
education,  without  pleasures,  without 
resource ; "  a  most  melancholy  youth," 
as  one  of  his  biographers  remarks  of 
him,  oflen  leads  to  greatness.  At 
last  Juan  de  Castillo,  a  distant  re- 
lation, took  the  boy  out  of  compassion 
and  charity  to  his  home,  whose  re- 
putation, destined  to  be  so  celebrated 
m  the  history  of  art,  was  to  Carry 
down  the  name  of  the  master  to 
posterity.  Castillo  drew^  correctly, 
but  could  only  instruct  the  youth  m 
the  dry  and  cold  colouring  of  %  pro- 
fessor of  Seville ;  and  Munllo  shortly 
left  him  to  go  to  Cadiz,  where,  as  it  may 
be  said,  he  became  self-taught.  The 
poor  boy,  deprived  of  all  instruction, 
of  all  study,  had  to  gain  his  daily 
bread  by  his  pencil,  of  which  he 
scarcely  Knew  tne  use,  and  could  not 
make  great  proficiency  in  an  art 
which  ne  used  but  as  the  means  of 
procuring  daily  food  and  dotlung. 
He  sold  his  religious  painting 
(painted  on  wood)  by  the  dozen,  to 
persons  going  to  America,  and  to  the 
newly  converted  population  of  Peru 
and  Mexico;  but  in  painting  these 
daubs,  he  acquired  the  hSblt  of 
handling  a  paint-brush,  managing 
his  colours,  and  nothing  more. 

Murillo  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-^our,  when,  fortunately  for 
him,  an  enthusiastic  Spani^  painter, 
Pietro  de  Moya,  passed  tnrough 
Seville,  to  whicn  town  Murillo  had 
returned.  Moya  had  been  in  Lon- 
don, and  had  been  instructed  by 
Vandyke,  and  brought  with  him,  on 
his  revisiting  Spain,  the  brilliant 
colouring  and  the  good  taste  with 
which  Vandyke  inspired  his  ad- 
mirers. 

At  the  sight  of  Moya*s  paintii^ 
Murillo  fell  into  an  ecsta^  of  de- 
li^ht ;  he  was  touched  with  the  spai^ 
which  sets  the  fire  of  genius  into  a 
flame.  But  what  could  he  do  ?  He 
had  neither  money  nor  patronage; 
and  soon  after  Ikloya's  visit  to  SevQle, 
Vandyke  died,  so  that  it  would  have 
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of  the  Infiint  Savionr,  with  cherubims 
and  garknds  of  flowers;  and  after 
disposinff  of  these  trifles  at  the  fair 
at  SeyiUe,  with  a  few  pence  in  his 
podcet,  neither  asking  advice  nor 
taking  leave  of  any  one,  he  set  out 
on  foot  for  Madrid*  It  was  in  the 
year  1643.  Arrived  at  Madrid,  he 
presented  himself  to  Velasquez,  then 
in  all  the  glory  of  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  good  fortune.  The 
king^s  favourite  painter  received  the 
youn^  artist  kindly,  encoura^  him, 
promised  him  work,  gave  him  the 
means  of  studying  the  works  of  the 
great  Italian  masters  in  the  palaces 
and  at  the  Escurial,  and  in  his  own 
studio  Velasquez  finally  instructed 
and  advised  him. 

Murillo  passed  two  years  in  study- 
ing  the  great  colourists.  The  mas- 
ters he  preferred  were  Titian,  Rubens, 
and  Vandyke,  Spagnoletto,  and  Velas- 
quez. Less  anxious  for  renown  than 
for  independence  he  left  Madrid, 
notwithstanding  Velasquez's  wish  to 
retain  him  in  that  city,  and  returned 
to  Seville  in  1645.  It  was  said  that 
Murillo  took  a  disgust  to  courts  and 
dties,  in  oonse(}uenoe  of  the  disgrace 
of  the  prime  mmister  Olivares,  which 
happened  in  1643.  He  was  a  great 
patron  of  the  arts,  and  was  sent  into 
ezOe,  where  he  shortly  after  died. 
His  loss  was  deeply  deplored  by 
Velasquez;  and  it  is  prooable  that 
the  pure  and  simple-minded  Murillo 
may  have  taken  a  disgust  to  Madrid 
in  consequence  of  this  public  event. 
Ko  persuasions  of  Velasquez  could 
get  him  to  profit  by  the  king's  bounty, 
or  recommendations  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Rome.  Painters  are  as 
excitable  as  patriots  or  poets. 

Hardly  had  Murillo's  absence  been 
noticed  m  his  native  town ;  but  the 
astonishment  was  great  when  the 
following  year  he  painted  for  the 
Ck>nvent  of  San  JPrandsco  three 
mctures,  one  was  **The  Death  of 
baint  Claire,*^  a  picture  that  formed 
the  principal  ornament  latterly  of 
the  Aguado  Gallery  at  Paris.  Every 
one  inquired  where  Murillo  could 
have  learned  this  noble  and  attractive 
style,  which  partook  of  the  manner 
of  Spagnoletto,  Vandyke,  and  Ve- 
lasquez, and  that  was  thought  from 
its  variety  to  be  superior  to  all  that 
they  had  produced. 

^Notwithstanding  the  envy  which 
generally  follows  success,  notwith- 
TOL.  zxxm.  NO.  cxcvi. 
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standing  the  rivalry  and  hatred  of 
Valdez  Leal,  of  Herrera  the  younger, 
whom  Murillo  had  dethroned  from 
being  at  the  head  of  their  profession 
as  painters,  he  soon  rose  from  indi- 
^nce  and  obscurity  to  renown ;  and, 
m  1648,  he  was  m  a  position  good 
enough  to  obtain  in  marriage  the 
hand  of  a  rich  and  noble  lady,  Doiia 
Beatrix  de  Cabrera  y  Sotomajor. 

From  the  year  that  Murillo  re- 
turned to  Seville  (1645),  until  his 
death  in  1682,  he  rarely  left  his 
native  place,  nor  indeed  scarcely  his 
studio;  spending  there  thirty-seven 
years  in  constant  and  incessant  em- 
plo^ent,  and  by  that  means  pro- 
ducing the  enormous  number  of 
pictures  that  were  the  work  of  his 
pencil.  Given  up  to  his  art,  he 
sought  neither  the  patronage  of  the 
great  nor  the  applause  of  the  multi- 
tude, but  made  his  happiness  in 
placing  his  talent  at  the  disposal  of 
those  persons  who  pleased  himself  in 
indulging  his  taste  for  composing  his 
pictures  in  retirement,  and  for  being 
completely  independent  in  his  daily 
habits  of  life.  The  chapters,  the 
monasteries,  and  the  grandees  of 
Spain  sent  incessant  requests  and 
orders  to  the  artist  of  Seville ;  and 
there  were  few  cathedrals,  sacris« 
ties,  or  convents,  that  did  not 
possess  some  representation  of  their 
patron  saint  by  his  hand.  Most  of 
the  illustrious  and  ancient  families 
of  Spain  also  aspired  to  the  portrait 
of  some  ecclesiastic,  friend,  or  rela- 
tion painted  by  him. 

The  Convent  of  Capuchins  at 
Seville  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury, possessed  nineteen  first-rate 
pictures  painted  by  Murillo,  and  the 
Hospital  de  la  Caridad  had  in  its 
little  church  ei^ht  of  his  most  fa- 
mous compositions.  He  received 
from  the  hospital  for  the  painting  of 
"  Moses  Striking  the  Rock,"  13,300 
reaux  de  vellon ;  for  the  Miracle 
of  the  Loaves  in  the  Desert,"  15,975 ; 
and  for  all  the  eight  pictures  to- 
gether, 32,000  r^aux  de  vellon,  a 
sum  amounting  to  about  850/.  of  our 
monev— a  large  sum  for  those  days^ 
and  for  Spain.  The  most  laborious 
and  productive  time  of  his  life  was 
from  his  fiftieth  to  his  sixtieth  year ; 
proving  in  art  as  in  literature,  that 
the  greatest  works  of  a  man  of  genius 
are  towards  his  decline,  when  he  can 
unite  experience  and  hi^t  to  inven* 
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tipn  and  imagination.  Murillo  is,  of 
the  Saanuh  masters,  the  one  who 
po68^»ea  Uie  most  of  the  ideal  and  of  a 
poetical  grandeur  in  his  works.  He 
seldom  made  use  of  allegory  in  his 
compositions,  hut  went  straight  to 
his  j)oint  to  represent  the  scene  as 
he  imagined  it,  without  haying  re- 
course to  learning,  or  to  tradition,  or 
to  l^iendanr  tale,  as  had  the  great 
Italian  masters. 

Murillo,  like  many  of  the  great 
painters,  had  three  successive  man- 
ners; and  these  were  called  in  Spanish, 
/rhy  edUdoy  y  vaporoso  (cold,  warm, 
and  vaporous).  These  three  terms 
sufficiently  indicate  the  manner  of 
each, — ^the  children,  the  hegffars,  and 
the  scenes  of  every-day  lifeTm  which 
Murillo  excelled,  were  painted  in  his 
first  style,  as  were  a  few  of  his  mo- 
nastic scenes. 

The  silvery  tone  in  which  his  An- 
nunciations ar^  painted,  are  hi  the 
stvk  called  vaporous;  hanncmising 
all  throughout,  and  giving  to  the 
scene  the  appearance  of  the  lighted- 
up  clouds,  a  miraculous  hut  fantastic 
l&ht,  ML  of  the  charms  of  effect  and 
tie  triumph  of  colouring,  and  at- 
tempted previously  hut  hy  Guido 
and  Correggio. 

MurilloV  third  manner,  the  warm 
tint,  was  the  one  that  he  preferred. 
Some  of  his  largest  compositions, 
now  in  the  Museum  at  Madrid,  are 
painted  in  this  manner,  and  they  are 
all  taken  from  the  stories  of  saints. 
It  is  in  such-like  suhieots  of  divine 
poetiy  that  the  pencil  of  Murillo, 
like  the  wand  of  Uie  enchanter,  can 
diew  prodigies :  and  if  in  common 
life  he  is  equal  to  the  greatest  of 
painters,  he  stands  alone  iDce  Milton, 
m  scenes  of  another  world ;  and  of 
the  two  great  Spanish  painters  (him 
and  his  instructor  VelasquezV  it  may 
be  said  that  Velasquez  was  tne  pam- 
ter  of  the  earth,  and  Murillo  that  of 
the  heavens. 

In  his  Assumj^tions,  Murillo  takes 
a  lofty  flight  into  aSrial  refficms 
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greatest  performance,  "  St  Anthony 
of  Padua,"  a  picture  now  in  the 
chapel  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville ; 
however,  many  of  his  ddmiiers  pre- 
fer the  picture  of  "  St.  Isabella  of 
Hun^^ary,**  now  in  the  museum  at 
Madrid.  It  represents  the  pious 
queen  gaining  a  celestial  crown,  not 
by  prayer,  but  by  works.  Th^  scene 
takes  place  in  a  hall  of  sfmnle  and 
beautiful  architecture,  where  Murillo 
has  succeeded  in  c(»nbiniiig  all  the 
perfbctioa  of  each  of  his  styles  of 
paintinff,  and  of  conveying  to  the 
eye  and  mind  of  the  spectator  a  mo- 
ral hifluence.  In  ancaent  times  the 
kings  of  France  and  England  were 
supposed  to  cure  the  eviL  The  kings 
of  Hungary  had  another  vocation, 
they  cleansed  and  washed  the  Imrs. 
The  palace  is  converted  into  annos- 
pital,  where  reigns  a  fearful  and  dis- 
gusting misery;  the  rags,  dirt,  and 
vermin,  with  which  the  children  are 
covered,  is  suited  but  fbr  Murillo's 
powers  to  represent.  On  one  side 
are  the  ladies  of  the  court,  graceful!, 
handsome,  and  magnificently  dressed; 
on  the  other  side  are  these  wretdied 
children,  deformed,  fidl  of  sores  and 
suffering,  amidst  paralytic  and  almost 
lifeless  old  age.  One  profile  of  an 
old  woman  is  brought  out  with  great 
skill  from  a  backmund,  ibrmS  by 
the  velvet  robe  of  one  of  the  court 
ladies.  This  is  the  triumph  of  co- 
louring, as  the  whole  picture  is  the 
triumph  of  contrasts.  All  that  is 
brilliant  in  beauty,  in  health,  and  in 
luxury,  is  placed  alongside  of  all  the 
hideous  ills  to  which  human  nature 
is  subject  All  of  disease,  all  of  splen- 
dour; but  Charity  iq;>proache8  and 
unites  these  two  extr^nes :  a  younff 
and  beautiful  woman,  wearing  a  royu 
crown  beneath  her  nun*8  veil,  is  in 
the  act  of  washing  the  impure  h^ 
of  a  leper;  her  white  and  delicate 
hands  seem  to  refuse  the  disgusting 
office  that  Religion  caUs  on  her 
to  perform ;  her  eyes  are  filled  with 
tears,  and  her  distress  of  mind  is 
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places  Murillo  by  the  aide  <^  Ba- 
phacl." 

The  lover  of  painting  has  bat  few 
opportanities  of  studying  the  Spanish 
school  in  England.  At  Paris  and  at 
Munich  the  means  are  more  at  hand. 
In  England,  it  is  principally  to  the 
Sutherland  (jallery  that  he  must 
have  recourse,  lliat  gallery  pos- 
sesses five  pictores  by  Murillo,  one 
of  which  is  an  acknowledged  master- 
pece  of  art.  Four  pictures  by  Zur- 
tmran,  one  by  Alonzo  Cano,  one  by 
Spagnoletto,  and  one  by  Velasquez. 

At  Dulwich  are  several  pictures 
by  tiie  hand  of  Murillo ;  at  Gros- 
venor  House  is  the  celebrated  land- 
scape fbrmerly  in  the  palace  of  St. 
Jago,  at  Macurid;  at  Lord  Ashbor- 
ton  s  are  four  of  his  works,  one  of 
which  represents  "St.  Thomas  of 
Villa  Neve,  when  a  Child,  distribut- 
ing Alms.** 

At  Mr.  Wells*,  at  Redleaf,  is  a 
very  fine  picture  by  Murillo,  that 
was  formerly  in  a  church  at  Genoa ; 
it  also  represents  "St.  Thomas  of 
yUla  Neve  relieving  the  Sick.** 

At  Longford  Castle,  in  Wiltshire, 
are  two  nne  Murillos,  along  with 
some  excellent  specimens  of  Velas- 
quez ;  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
are  several  of  the  Spanish  school ; 
at  Lord  Lansdowne*s  is  a  curious 
picture  of  El  Mudo  (Navarete),  a 
rare  Spanish  painter,  as  well  as  seve- 
ral works  by  the  hands  of  Velas- 
quez and  Murillo ;  at  Mr.  Sander- 
son*s  is  one  Murillo ;  at  Leigh  Court, 
near  ^Bristol,  are  three  fine  Murillos; 
at  Lord  Shrewsbury's  are  two,  on 
sacred  subjects ;  at  ^rlci^h,  one  pic- 
ture; at  Wobum,  one  picture:  and 
the  above  mostly  comprise  the  whole 
of  Murillo  works  to  be  found  in 
England. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  his 
productions,  Murillo  is  only  to  be 
rivalled  by  his  countryman,  Lopez 
di  V^.  Like  that  poet,  his  youth 
was  but  of  little  use  to  him ;  like 
him  he  laboured  the  rest  of  his  life, 
and  in  his  own  line  equalled  the 
1800  comedias,  the  400  autos  sacra- 
mentales,  the  epic  and  the  burlesque 
poems,  the  sonnets,  the  stories,  which 
made  Cervantes  call  Lopez  "  a  mon- 
ster in  nature;**  unlike  his  master 
Velasquez,  Murillo  repeated  his  sub- 
jects often.  Velasquez  g^ve  a  care 
to  every  one  of  his  fjaintings,  all 
being  intended  for  his  king  ana  mas- 


ter, while  Marillo's  works,  destined  to 
become  the  property  of  various  per- 
sons in  difierisnt  parts  of  Spain,  were 
often  repetitions,  and  thus  ne  became 
his  own  plagiarist. 

Vdasquez  was  most  at  home  in 
common  life  in  an  adherence  to  truth 
to  nature,  while  Murillo's  greater 
energy,  and  more  brilliant  imagina- 
tion, loved  to  soar  above  real  life, 
though  not  like  Zurbaran  or  Mo- 
rales, whose  powm  are  in  terror  and 
gloom,  who  revel  in  penance,  in  su- 
perstition, in  autos  de  f e,  the  scenes 
<^  the  Inquisition,  and  the  ecstasies 
of  Loyola. 

The  fine  arts  are  proved  to  be 
paasbns  in  hundreds  of  instances, 
and  like  passion  wholly  and  entirely 
lav  hold  of  the  mind  of  man ;  and 
ymea  this  is  the  case,  the  picture 
partakes  of  the  character  of  the  artist 
There  are  many  instances  amonp;8t 
artists  of  death  occurring  from  gnef, 
disappointment,  j^ousy,  and  envy, 
and  particularly  in  Spain :  amongst 
these  examples  is  that  of  Castillo,  a 
native  of  Cordova.  He  came  to  Se- 
ville in  1666,  when  Murillo  was  at 
the  height  of  his  reputation ;  and 
on  lookm^f  at  his  productions,  which 
he  did  with  great  astonishment,  he 
saw  Nature  rSected  in  her  most  per- 
fect shi^  with  a  brilliancy  that  he 
knew  he  could  not  emulate,  nor  had 
he  believed  in  the  power  of  art  to 
attain.  At  length  he  recovered  his 
speech,  but  omy  to  exclaim,  "Ya 
muriro  Castillo!**  (Castillo  is  no 
more.)  He  returned  to  his  home, 
but  never  again  to  paint. 

CastiUo  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 

gainter.  Seized  with  a  hopeless  gloom, 
e  lived  a  short  time  in  a  state  of  de- 
spair, dying  of  a  broken  spirit,  prov- 
ii^  that  there  are  natures  endowed 
with  such  susceptible  passions,  that 
to  take  away  hope  is  to  take  away 
life. 

It  has  been  written  that  Murillo 
was  a  stranger  both  to  interest  and 
to  ambition.  It  was  in  1670,  when 
Murillo  must  have  been  about  the 
age  of  fifty-seven,  that  one  of  his 
paintings  was  carried  in  procession 
at  Madrid,  at  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi.  The  subject  was  "  The  Im- 
maculate Conception  ;*'  and  the  pic- 
ture made  such  a  sensation  at  Ma- 
drid, and  at  court,  that  the  king's 
impatience  would  brook  no  delay, 
ana  he  sent  for  Murillo  from  SeyiUe; 
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but  the  love  of  ease  and  retirement 
of  the  painter  was  not  to  be  con- 
quered by  ambition  or  honours.  He 
refused  the  commands  of  his  sove- 
reign under  various  pretences,  and 
continued  to  live  on  at  Seville  in  in- 
dependence, that  is,  in  constant  la- 
bour and  study  of  lus  art.  Pictures 
were,  however,  sent  by  him  to  the 
royal  collection. 

But  Murillo  was  not  so  totally  en- 
grossed with  his  art  as  to  £)i|;et 
others.  With  the  aid  of  his  artist- 
friends,  and  the  public  authorities, 
he  established  an  academy  at  Seville, 
of  which  he  became  director.  It  was 
opened  in  1660,  at  a  time  of  public 
rejoicing  in  Spain, — at  the  peace  of 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  marriage  of 
Louis  XJY.  to  the  Infanta  Miuia- 
Theresa.  Neither  in  this  work  nor  in 
any  other  did  Murillo  receive  anjr 
assistance  from  his  own  family.  His 
eldest  son  went  to  the  West  Indies 
as  a  merchant;  his  second  son  be- 
came a  canon  of  the  cathedral  at 
Seville;  and  his  daughter  took  the 
veil  in  the  convent  of  the  Madr^  de 
Dios. 

In  1681  Murillo  went  to  Cadiz  to 
inint  the  altar-piece  of  "  The  Mar- 
riage of  St.  Catherine,**  for  the  Con- 
vent of  Capuchins;  he  fell  from  a 
scaffolding  erected  near  the  painting, 
was  much  hurt,  and  returned  to  his 
home  at  Seville,  ill,  in  consequence 
of  his  fall.  After  lingering  for  some 
time  he  died  in  April,  1682,  and  was 
buried  in  a  vault  in  the  church  of 


ier  mlhout  Ambition^  [April« 

Santa  Cnu,  under  the  chapel  where 
is  the  paintkig  of  The  Descent  from 
the  Cn>8s,**  W  Pietro  Campona,  and 
where  MuriUo  was  accustomed  to 
pass  some  part  of  each  day  in  |>rayer 
and  meditation.    This  magnificoit 

Sicture  had  been  ever  the  object  of 
furillo*s  admiration  and  reverence 
throughout  his  life.  And  in  that 
same  chapel  where  so  mmy  holy 
thoughts  nad  entranced  him,  in  the 
same  spot  where  his  mind  had  ever 
been  intent  on  religious  meditations 
and  feelings,  his  body  found  a  rest- 
ing-place. There  is  a  harmony  and 
a  peace  in  the  whole  of  Murillo's 
life  and  death,  ver^  powerful  in  his 
religious  and  poetical  life;  and  in 
him  is  found  a  painter,  as  Words- 
worth  is  a  poet. 

It  is  related,  that  one  day  when 
the  church-doors  were  about  to  be 
closed  towards  evening,  the  sacristan 
reminded  Murillo,  then  in  medita- 
tion before  his  favourite  picture,  that 
it  was  time  to  depart  "  I  wait,**  said 
Murillo,  still  in  nis  ecstasy,  **I  wait 
until  these  holy  persons  have  takai 
away  the  body  of^ our  Lord." 

Mter  Murillo*s  death,  it  was  disco- 
vered how  entirely  disinterested  his 
life  and  character  had  been.  No 
further  fortune  did  he  possess  than 
a  hundred  reals,  that  he  nad  received 
the  day  before  he  died;  and  that 
money,  with  sixty  ducats  found  in  a 
drawer,  comprised  the  whole  of  his 
earthly  possessions. 
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BT  MICHABL  AHGBLO  TITMAB8U. 


Thb  charaeter  of  Gruff-and-Tackle- 
ton,  in  Mr.  Dickens^s  last  Christmas 
Btorj,  has  almys  appeared  to  me  a 
great  and  painful  blot  upon  that 
otherwise  charming  perrormance. 
Surely  it  is  impossible  that  a  man 
whose  life  is  passed  in  the  making  of 
toys,  hoops,  vrhirliffi^  theatres,  dolls, 
iack-in-bozes,  and  ingenious  knick- 
Imacks  for  little  children,  should  be  a 
Bavage  at  heart,  a  child-hater  by 
nature,  and  an  ogre  by  disposition. 
How  could  such  a  feUow  succeed  in 
his  trade  ?  The  practice  of  it  would 
be  sufficient  to  break  that  black  heart 
of  his  outriffht.  Invention  to  such  a 
person  would  be  impossible ;  and  the 
continual  exercise  of  his  profession, 
the  making  of  toys  which  he  despised 
for  little  bdnffs  whom  he  hated, 
would,  I  shocud  think,  become  so 
intolerable  to  a  Gruff-and-Tackleton, 
that  he  would  be  sure  to  fly  for 
resource  to  the  first  skipping-rope  at 
hand,  or  to  run  himself  through  his 
dura  ilia  with  a  tin  sabre.  The  ruf- 
fian! the  child -hating  Herod!  a 
squadron  of  rocking-horses  ought  to 
trample  and  crush  such  a  fellow  into 
smaller  particles  of  flint.  I  declare 
for  my  part  I  hate  Gruff-and-Tack- 
leton worse  than  any  ogre  in  Mother 
Bunch.  Ogres  have  been  a  good  deal 
maligned.  They  eat  child^n,  it  is 
true,  but  only  occasionally,— children 
of  a  race  which  is  hostile  to  their 
Titanic  progeny;  they  are  good 
enough  to  their  own  young.  Witness 
the  ogre  in  HopomyQiwnb^  who  gave 
his  seven  daughters  seven  crowns, 
the  which  Hopomythumb  stole  for 
lus  brothers,  and  a  thousand^other 


child's  emporium  in  hand,  and  ex- 
plain to  us  all  the  geographical  and 
historical  wonders  it  contains.  That 
Noah*s  ark,  with  its  varied  contents, 
—  its  leopards  and  lions,  with  glued 
pump-handled  tails;  its  light-blue 
elephants  and  X  footed  du<£s ;  that 
ark  containing  the  cylindrical  family 
of  the  patriarch  was  fashioned  in 
Holland,  most  likely,  by  some  kind 
pine-smoking  friends  of  youth  by  the 
side  of  a  slimy  canal.  A  peasant  in  a 
Danubian  pme-wood  carved  that  ex- 
traordinary nut -cracker,  who  was 
painted  up  at  Nuremberg  afterwards 
m  the  costume  of  a  hideous  hussar. 
That  little  fir  lion,  more  like  his 
roaring  original  than  the  lion  at 
Bamet,  or  the  lion  of  Northumber- 
land House,  was  cut  by  a  Swiss 
shepherd  boy  tending  his  goats  on  a 
mountain-side,  where  the  chamois 
were  pumping  about  in  their  untan- 
ned  leather.  I  have  seen  a  little 
Mahometan  on  the  Etmeidan  at  Con- 
stantinople, twiddling  about  just  such 
a  whirligig  as  vou  may  behold  any 
day  in  the  hands  of  a  small  Parisian 
in  the  Tuileries  Gardens.  And  as 
with  the  toys  so  with  the  toy-books. 
They  exist  every  where ;  there  is  no 
(^culating  the  distance  through 
which  the  stories  come  to  us,  uie 
number  of  languages  through  which 
they  have  been  filtered,  or  the  cen- 
turies during  which  they  have  been 
told.  Many  of  them  have  been  nar- 
rated, almost  in  their  present  shape, 
for  thousands  of  years  since,  to 
little  copper-coloured  Sanscrit  chil- 
dren, listening  to  their  mother 
under  the  palm-trees  by  the  banks 
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to  the  Btory  of  Cinderella^  I  have 
heard  the  late  Thomas  Hill  sav  that 
he  remembered  to  have  heard,  two 
years  before  Biehard  Coeur  de  Lion 
came  back  from  Palestine,  a  Norman 

jongleur  ^but,  in  a  word,  there  is 

no  end  to  the  antiquity  of  these  tales, 
a  dissertation  on  which  would  be 
quite  needless  and  impossible  here. 

One  cannot  help  looking  with  a 
secret  envy  on  the  children  of  the 
present  day,  for  whose  use  and  en- 
tertainment a  thousand  ingenious  and 
beautiful  things  are  provided  which 
were  quite  unknown  some  few  scores 
of  years  since,  when  the  present 
writer  and  reader  were  very  possibly 
in  the  nursery  state.  Abominable 
attempts  were  made  in  those  days  to 
make  useM  books  for  children,  and 
cram  science  down  their  throats  as 
calomel  used  to  be  administered  under 
the  pretence  of  a  spoonful  of  currant- 
jelly.  Such  picture-books  as  we  had 
were  illustrated  with  the  most  shame- 
ful, hideous,  old  wood-cuts  which 
had  lasted  through  a  century,  and 
some  of  which  may  be  actually  seen 
liDgering  about  still  as  head-pieces 
to  the  Catnach  ballads,  in  those  rare 
comers  of  the  town  where  the  Cat- 
nach ballads  continue  to  be  vi3ible. 
Some  painted  pictures  there  were  in 
our  time  likewise,  but  almost  all  of 
the  very  worst  kind;  the  hideous 
distortions  of  Kowlandson,  who  peo- 
pled the  picture-books  with  bloated 
parsons  in  periwigs,  tipsy  aldermen 
and  leering  salacious  nymphs,  horrid 
to  look  at.  Tom  and  Jerry  followed, 
with  choice  scenes  from  the  Cockpit, 
the  Kound  House,  and  Druiy  Lane. 
Atkins's  slang  sporting  subjects  then 
ensued,  of  which  the  upsetting  of 
Charleys'  watch-boxes,  leaping  five- 
barred  gates,  fighting  duels  with 
amazing  long  pistols,  and  kissing 
short  -  waisted  damseb  in  pink 
sipencers,  formed  the  chief  ftm. 
The  first  real,  kindly  agreeable,  and 
infinitely  amusing  and  charming  il- 
lustrations for  a  cnild*s  book  in  Eng- 
land which  I  know,  were  those  of 
the  natriarch  OenrorA  rmilrelionlr 


fancy,  were  united,  in  these  admirable 
designs.  They  have  been  copied  all 
over  Europe.  From  the  day  of  their 
appearance,  the  hapless  of  children 
may  be  said  to  have  increased  im- 
measurably. After  Cruikshank,  the 
German  artists,  a  kindly  and  good- 
natured  race,  with  the  organ  of  phi- 
loprogenitiveness  strongly  developed, 
b^^n  to  exert  their  wits  for  child- 
ren. Otto  Speckter,  Neureuther,  the 
Dusseldotf  school,  the  book-designera 
at  Leipsig  and  Berlin,  the  nif  stical 
and  tender-hearted  Overbeck,  and 
numberless  others,  have  contributed 
to  the  pleasure  and  instruction  of 
their  little  countr3rmen.  In  France 
the  movement  has  not  been  so  re- 
markable. The  designers  in  the  last 
twenty  years  have  multiplied  a  hun- 
dred-fold :  their  talent  is  undeniable : 
but  they  have  commonly  such  an 
unfortunate  penchant  for  what  is 
tvronff,  that  tne  poor  little  childrm 
can  hardly  be  admitted  into  their 
company.  They  cannot  be  benefited 
by  voluptuous  pictures  illustrative 
of  Balzac,  B^ranger,  Manon-Lescant, 
and  the  like.  The  admirable  Char- 
let  confined  himself  to  war  and  bat- 
tle, and  leg  ^hires  de  la  France 
chiefly :  the  brilliant  designs  of  Ver- 
net  and  Eaffetare  likewise  almost  all 
military.  Gravami,  the  wittiest  and 
cleverest  designer  that  ever  lived 
probably,  depicts  grisettes,  Ste.  P6- 
lagie,  bals-masqu^  and  other  sub- 
jects of  town-life  and  intrigue,  oBUtc 
unfit  for  children's  edification.  The 
caustic  Granville,  that  Swift  of  the 
pencil,  dealt  in  subjects  scarcely  more 
suited  to  children  than  the  foul 
satires  of  the  wicked  old  Cynic  of 
St.  Patrick's,  whose  jokes  to  my 
mind  are  like  the  fun  of  a  demon; 
and  whose  best  excuse  is  Swift's 
Hospital. 

In  Endand  the  race  of  de^gnen 
is  flourismflg  and  increasing;  and  the 
art  as  appl^  to  the  nursery  (and 
where,  iiyou  j^tease,  you  who  sneer, 
has  our  affectionate  Mother  Art  a  bet- 
ter place  P),  has  plenty  of  practitioo- 
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able  for  love  of  children,  and  dailjr 
guying  proofii  of  this  gentle  disposi- 
tion. Wheneyer  Mr.  Leech,  *^in 
the  course  of  his  professional  career," 
has  occasion  to  oepict  a  child  by  the 
side  of  a  bottle-nosed  alderman,  a 
bow-waistcoated  John  Bull,  a  police-* 
man,  a  Brook- Green  Volunteer,  or 
the  like,  his  rough,  grotesaue,  rol- 
licking pencil  beo^mes  gentle  all  of 
a  sudden,  he  at  once  £lls  into  the 
softest  and  tenderest  of  moods,  and 
dandles  and  caresses  the  infant  under 
his  hands,  as  I  haye  seen  a  huge 
whiskered  grenadier  do  in  St.  J ames's 
Pftrk,  when  mayhap  (but  this  ob- 
servation goes  for  notning),  the  nurse- 
maid chances  to  be  pretty.  Look  at 
the  picture  of  the  £ton-boy  dining 
with  his  father,  and  saying,  "Go- 
yemor,  one  toast  before  we  go— the 
ladies  I*^  This  picture  is  so  pretty, 
and  so  like,  that  it  is  a  positive  fact, 
that  every  fitther  of  an  Eton-boy 
dedares  it  to  be  the  |)ortrait  of  his 
own  particular  offspring.  Li  the 
great  poem  of  "the  Brook- Green 
Volunteer,"  cantos  of  which  are  issu- 
ing weekly  from  the  Punch  press; 
all  the  infantine  episodes,  without 
exception,  are  charming ;  and  the 
volunteer's  wife  such  a  delightful 
hint  of  black-eyed  smilins  innocence 
and  prettiness,  as  shews  tnat  beauty 
is  always  Ijinf^  in  the  heart  of  this 
humorist, — ^this  good  humorist,  as  he 
assuredly  must  l^.  As  for  Mr.  Doyle, 
his  praises  have  been  sun^  in  this 
Magazine  already  :  and  his  pencil 
every  day  gives  far  better  proofs  of 
his  genuine  relish  for  the  grotesque 
and  beautiful  than  any  that  can  be 
produced  by  the  pen  of  the  present 
writer. 

The  real  heroes  of  this  article, 
however,  who  are  at  length  intro- 
duced after  the  foregoing  preliminary 
flouri8h,are,  Mr.  J oseph  Cundall,  of  1 2 
Old  Bond  Street,  in  the  dtv  of  West- 
minster, publisher ;  Mr.  lelix  Sum- 
merly, or  the  Home  Treasury-office; 
Mrs.  Harriet  Myrtle ;  Ambrose  Mer- 
ton,  Gent,  the  editor  of  Oammer 
OurtoiCs  Storg  Books;  the  writer 
(or  writers)  of  the  Oood-natured 
Bear,  The  Story-Book  of  Holyday 
Hours,  &&,  and  the  bana  of  artists 
who  have  illustrated  for  the  benefit 
of  youth  these  delightfhl  works  of 
fiction.  Their  names  are  Webster, 
Townshend,  Absolon,  Cope,  Horsley, 
Bedgrave,  H.  Corbouta,  Franklin, 


and  Frederick  Tayler,-^  names  all 
famous  in  art ;  nor  surely  could  ar- 
tists ever  be  more  amiably  employed 
than  in  exercising  their  genius  in  be- 
half of  young  people.  Fielding,  I 
think,  mentions  with  praise  thenama 
of  Mr.  Newbery,  of  Saint  Panics 
Churchyard,  as  the  provider  of  story- 
books and  pictures  for  children  in 
his  day.  As  there  is  no  person  of 
the  late  Mr.  Fielding^s  powers  writ- 
ing in  this  Magaaine,  let  me  be  per- 
mitted, humbly,  to  move  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  meritonouB  Mr.  Josej^ 
Cundall. 

The  mere  supht  of  the  little  bo<^ 
published  by  Mr.  Cundall — of  which 
some  thirty  now  lie  upon  my  table—* 
is  as  good  as  a  noseffay .  Theur  actual 
covers  are  as  briOiant  as  a  bed  oi 
tulips,  and  blaae  with  emerald,  and 
orange,  and  cobalt,  and  gold,  and 
crimson.  I  envy  the  feelings  of  the 
young  person  for  whom  (futer  hav- 
ing undergone  a  previous  critical 
examination)  Uiis  collection  of  toe*- 
sures  is  destined.  Here  are  Mry 
tales,  at  last,  with  real  (actures  to 
them.  What  a  library  1  — what 
picture-gallery  I  Which  to  take  up 
first  is  the  puzzle.  I  can  fluicy  thi& 
perplexity  and  terror  seizmg  upon 
the  small  individual  to  whom  all 
these  books  will  go  in  a  parcel,  when 
the  string  is  cut,  and  the  brown 
paper  is  unfolded,  and  all  Uiese  de- 
lights appear.  Let  us  take  out  one 
atluuard:  it  is  the 

HKTOBT  OF  TOM  mCKATHBIR 
THB  CONQUnOB.'* 

He  is  bound  in  blue  and  gold :  in 
the  picture  Mr.  Frederick  Tajrkt 
has  represented  Tom  and  a  iheiid 
slaughtering  wild  beasts  vrith  pro- 
difi^ous  ferocity.  Who  was  Tom 
Hickathrift  the  Conqueror?  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  him?  Fieldine 
mentions  him  somewhere,  too;  but 
his  history  has  passed  away  out  of 
the  nursery  annals,  and  this  is  the 
first  time  his  deeds  have  ever  come 
under  my  cognisance.  Did  Fielding 
himself  write  the  book  ?  The  style 
is  very  like  that  of  the  author  of 
Joseph  Andrews,  Tom  lived  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  in  Cambridgeshire,  the 
story  says,  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror ;  his  father,  who  was 
a  labourer,  being  dead, "  and  his  mo- 
ther being  tender  of  their  son,  main- 
tained him  by  her  owa  labour  as  wdl 
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as  she  could ;  but  all  his  delight  was 
in  the  corner,  and  he  ate  as  much  at 
once  as  would  serve  six  ordinary 
men.  At  ten  years  old  he  was  six 
feet  high  and  three  ibet  thick;  his 
hand  was  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton, 
and  every  other  part  proportionate ; 
but  his  great  strength  was  as  yet 
unknown. 

The  idea  of  latent  strength  here  is 
prodigious.  How  strong  the  words 
are,  and  vigorous  the  similes !  His 
hand  teas  Wte  a  shatilder  of  muUm, 
He  was  six  feet  high,  and  three  feet 
thich:  all  his  deught  was  in  the 
comer,  and  he  ate  as  much  as  six 
men.  A  man  six  feet  high  is  nothing, 
but  a  fellow  three  feet  thich  is  tre- 
mendous. All  the  images  heap  up 
and  complete  the  idea  of  Thomas  s 
strength.  His  gormandising  indi- 
cates, his  indolence  exaggerates,  the 
Herculean  form.  Tom  Snt  shewed 
bis  strength  by  innocently  taking 
away  from  a  fanner,  who  told  him 
he  might  have  as  much  straw  as  he 
could  carry,  a  thousand  weight  of 
straw.  Another  offering  him  and 
telling  him  to  choose  a  stick  for  his 
mother*s  lire,  Thomas  selected  a  large 
tree,  and  went  off  with  it  over  his 
shoulder,  while  a  cart  and  six  horses 
were  tugging  at  a  smaller  piece  of 
timber  behind.  The  great  cnarm  of 
his  adventures  is,  that  they  are  told 
with  that  gpravity  and  simplicity 
which  only  ^longs  to  real  truth : — 

"  Tom's  fame  being  spread ,  no  one 
durst  give  him  an  angry  word.  At  last  a 
brewer  at  Lynn,  who  wanted  a  lusty  man 
to  carry  beer  to  the  Marsb  and  to  Wis- 
beach,  hearing  of  him,  came  to  hire  biro ; 
but  he  would  not  be  hired,  till  his  friends 
persuaded  him,  and  his  master  promised 
nim  n  new  suit  of  clothes  from  top  to  toe, 
and  tbat  be  should  eat  and  drink  of  the 
best.  At  lalitTom  consented  to  be  his 
man,  and  the  master  shewed  him  which 
way  be  was  to  go ;  for  there  was  a  mon- 
strous ffiant  kent  nart  of  the  Marsh,  and 


finding  the  other  road  that  the  giant  kept 
was  nearer  by  the  half,  Tom  having  in* 
creased  his  strength  by  good  living,  and 
improved  his  courage  by  drinking  so  naeh 
strong  ale,  resolveid  one  day,  as  be  was 
going  to  VVisbeacb,  without  saving  any 
thing  to  his  master,  or  to  b is  fellow- 
servants,  to  take  the  nearest  road  or  lose 
bis  life;  to  win  the  horse  or  lose  the 
saddle ;  to  kill  or  be  killed,  if  he  met 
with  the  giant. 

"  Thus  resolved  he  goes  the  nearest 
way  with  bis  cart,  flinging  open  the  gates 
in  order  to  go  through;  but  the  giant 
soon  espied  him,  and  seeing  him  a  daring 
fellow,  vowed  to  stop  his  journey,  and 
make  a  prize  of  his  beer :  but  Tom  cared 
not  a  fig  for  bim ;  and  the  g^ant  met  him 
like  a  roaring  lion,  as  though  be  would 
swallow  bim  up. 

**  *  Sirrnh,*  said  he,  '  who  gave  you 
authority  to  come  this  wayl  Do  you 
not  know,  that  I  make  all  stand  in  fear 
of  mel  And  you,  like  an  impudent 
rogue,  must  come  and  fling  open  my  gate 
at  pleasure !  Are  you  so  careless  of  your 
life,  that  vou  do  not  care  wliat  voa  do  1 
I  will  make  you  an  example  to  aU  roffues 
under  the  sun.  Doat  thou  not  see  how 
many  heads  of  those  that  have  offended 
my  laws  hang  upon  yonder  tree  1  Thine 
shall  bong  above  them  all !' 

"  *  None  of  your  prating !'  said  Tom ; 
'  you  shall  not  find  me  like  them.* 

"  '  No  !*  said  (he  giant. 

come  to  hght  me,  and  bring  no  weapon 
to  defend  thyself!*  cries  Tom.  '  I  have 
got  a  weapon  here  shall  make  you  know 
1  am  your  master.' 

*'  '  Say  you  so,  sirrah  V  snid  the  giant ; 
and  then  ran  to  his  cave  to  fetch  bis  club, 
intending  to  dash  his  brains  out  at  a 
blow. 

While  the  giant  was  gone  fur  his 
club,  Tom  turned  his  cart  upside  down, 
and  took  the  axletree  and  wheel  for  his 
sword  and  buckler ;  and  excellent  weapons 
they  were,  on  such  an  emergency. 

"  The  ^iant  coming  out  again  b^gan  to 
stare  at  1  om,  to  see  him  take  the  wheel 
in  one  of  his  Lauds,  and  the  axletree  in 
the  other. 

**  *  Oh,  oh !'  said  the  giant,  '  you  are 
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"  But  the  giant,  recorerinp^,  made 
many  hard  blowa  at  him,  which  Tom 
kept  off  with  bis  wheel,  so  that  he  re- 
ceired  but  Tery  little  hurt. 

**  In  the  meantime,  Tom  plied  the 
giant  80  well  with  blows,  that  the  sweat 
and  blood  ran  together  down  his  face, 
who,  being  ahnost  spent  with  fighting  so 
long,  begged  Tom  to  let  him  drink,  and 
then  he  would  fight  him  again. 

"  '  No  no,'  said  he,  '  my  mother  did 
not  teach  me  such  wit and,  finding  the 
giant  grow  weak,  he  redoubled  his  blows, 
Ull  he  brought  him  to  the  gpround. 

"  The  pliant,  finding  himself  overcome, 
roared  hideously,  and  begged  Tom  to 
spare  his  life,  and  he  would  perform  any 
thing  he  should  desire, —even  yield  him- 
self  unto  him,  and  be  his  servant. 

"  But  Tom,  having  no  more  mercy  on 
him  than  a  b^  upon  a  dog,  laid  on  him 
till  he  found  him  breathless,  and  then 
cut  off  his  head ;  after  which  he  went 
into  his  cave,  and  there  found  great  store 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  made  his  heart 
leap  for  joy." 

This  must  sorely  be  Fielding :  the 
battle  is  quite  like  the  FieldiD^- 
Homer.  Tom  "  baying  increased  his 
strength  by  good  living,  and  improved 
his  courage  by  drinking  strong  alcy*  is 
a  phrase  only  to  be  written  by  a 
great  man.  It  indicates  a  lazy 
strength,  like  that  of  Tom  himself  in 
the  comer.  The  ffiant  roared  hi- 
deously, but  Tom  had  no  more  mercy 
on  him  than  a  bear  upon  a  dog.**  if 
an;^  body  but  Harry  Fielding  can 
write  of  a  battle  in  this  way,  it  is  a 
pity  we  had  not  more  of  the  works  of 
the  author.  He  says  that,  for  this 
action,  Tom,  who  took  possession  of 
the  gianfs  cave  and  all  his  gold  and 
silver,  *'was  no  longer  called  plain 
Tom,  but  Mister  Hickathrift 

With  the  aid  of  a  valorous  oppo- 
nent,  who  was  a  tinker,  and  who 
being  conquered  by  Tom  in  battle 
became  his  &st  fHend  ever  after,  T<mi 
overcame  10,000  disaffected,  who  had 
gathered  in  the  Isle  of  Ely  Tthey 
must  have  be^  10,000  of  the  renigee 
Saxons,  under  Hereward  the  Saxon, 
who  fled  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Cononeror,  and  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Wright  in  his  lately  publishea, 
learned,  and  ingenious  essays, — and, 
indeed,  it  was  a  shame  that  one  of 
the  Grerman  name  of  Hickathrift 
should  attack  those  of  his  own  flesh 
and  blood);  but  for  this  anti-national 
feat  Tom  was  knighted,  and  hence- 
fbrth  appeared  only  as  Sir  Thomas 
Hickathrift. 
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News  was  brought  to  the  king,  bv 
the  commons  of  Kent,  that  a  very  dreaa- 
ful  giant  was  landed  on  one  of  the  islands, 
and  had  brought  with  him  a  great  nnm« 
her  of  bears,  and  also  youn|^  lions,  with  a 
dreadful  dragon,  upon  which  he  always 
rode  ;  which  said  monster  and  other 
ravenous  beasts  had  much  frightened  all 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  And, 
moreover,  they  ssid,  if  speedy  oourite  was 
not  taken  to  suppress  them,  they  would 
destrov  the  country. 

The  king,  hearing  of  this  relation, 
was  a  little  startled ;  yet  he  persuaded 
them  to  return  home,  and  make  the  best 
defence  they  could  for  the  present,  as- 
suring them  that  be  would  not  forget 
them,  and  so  they  departed. 

"  The  king,  hearwg  these  dreadful 
tidings,  immediately  sat  in  council,  to 
consider  what  was  best  to  be  done. 

"  At  length,  Tom  Hickathrift  was 
pitched  upon,  as  being  a  bold,  stout  sub- 
ject ;  for  which  reason  it  was  judged 
necessary  to  make  him  governor  of  that 
islsnd,  which  place  of  trust  he  readily 
accepted,  and  accordingly  went  down 
with  his  wife  and  family  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  same,  attended  by  an  hun- 
dred and  odd  knights  and  genuemen,  at 
least. 

"  Sir  Thomas  had  not  been  there  many 
days,  when,  looking  out  of  his  own  win- 
dow, he  espied  this  giant  mounted  on  a 
dreadful  dragon,  and  on  his  shoulder  he 
bore  a  club  of  iron  ;  he  had  but  one  eye, 
which  was  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead, 
and  was  as  large  as  a  barber's  basin,  and 
seemed  like  flraung  fire ;  the  hair  of  his 
head  hung  down  like  snakes,  and  hit 
beard  like  rusty  wbe* 

*'  LiiUnir  up  his  ej^es,  he  saw  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  viewing  him  firom  one 
of  the  windows  of  the  cattle.  The  giant 
then  began  to  knit  his  brow,  and  to 
breathe  out  some  threateniog  word  to  the 
goveTnor,»who,  indeed,  was  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  approach  of  such  a  monstrous 
and  ill-favoured  brute* 

"  The  giant  finding  that  Tom  did  not 
make  mncn  baste  to  get  down  to  him,  he 
alighted  from  his  dragon,  and  chained 
bim  to  an  oak-tree  ;  then  marehed  to  the 
eastle,  setting  his  broad  shoulders  against 
the  comer  of  the  wall,  as  if  he  intended 
to  overthrow  the  whole  bulk  of  the  build- 
ing at  onoe.  Tom  pereeiving  it,  said,.. 

" '  Is  this  the  game  yon  wonM  be  att 
fiiith,  I  will  spoil  jrour  sport,  for  I  have  a 
delicate  tool  to  pick  your  tooth  with.' 
Then  taking  the  two-haiided  sword  which 
the  king  gave  him,  and  fliu^png  open  the 
gate,  be  there  found  the  giant,  who,  by 
an  unfortunate  slip  in  his  thrusting,  was 
fallen  all  along,  and  lay  not  able  to  help 
himself. 


hnt  to  tiko  op  your  lodging  V  and  with 
that,  he  ran  hia  long  sword  between  the 
giant's  shonldera,  which  made  the  brute 
groan  as  loud  as  thunder. 

**  Then  Sir  Thomas  pulled  out  his 
sword  anin,  and  at  six  or  te^ea  blows 
smote  on  his  head  ;  and  then  turning  to 
the  dragon,  which  was  all  this  while 
chained  to  the  tree,  without  anj  further 
words,  but  with  four  or  fi?e  blows,  cut 
off  the  head  of  that  also." 

Onee  and  fM;aiii  this  must  be  Harry 
Fiddmg.  The  words  of  the  xmr- 
ratire  are  of  immense  strength  and 
simplidty.  When  Tom  runs  his 
long  Bword  through  the  giant,  it  only 

makes  the  brute  groan  as  loud  as 
thunder.**  An  inferior  hand  would 
haye  spoiled  all  by  trying  a  dyins 
speech.  One  recognises  Jfieldmg^ 
cudffel-style  hy  the  force  and  sim- 
plidty  of  the  hlow ;  and  the  great- 
ness of  Hiekathriit  is  only  incraased 
by  the  conclusion  of  his  history.  He 
is  left  sinnng  a  song  at  a  rery  noble 
and  splendid  feast,  to  whidi  he  in* 
vited  all  his  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, when  he  made  them  tne  fol- 
lowing promise, — 

My  friends,  while  I  hare  strength  to 
stand, 

Iklost  manfully  I  will  pnrsue 
All  dangers  till  1  dear  Uie  land 
Of  lions,  boars,  and  tigers  too." 

And  that  is  all.  How  ilne  the 
conclusion  is !  The  enormous  cham- 
pion does  not  die,  but  lapses  into 
silenee.  He  may  be  aliye  yei  some- 
where in  the  fras,  drinking  mutdy. 
A  health  to  him !  The  day  was  a 
good  day  which  brought  the  ac« 
quaintance  of  Tom  Hiclutthrifl. 

Patient  Grissell  and  the  babes  in 
the  wood  are  dressed  by  Mr.  Cundall 
in  scarlet  and  sold— attired  in  glo- 
rious raiment  uler  their  death  and 
sufferings  as  a  reward  for  their  mar- 
tyrdom in  life.  As  for  Grissellt  I 
haye  always  had  my  opiakm  about 
her.   She  ia  so  intolerably  salient  m 


He  took  the  children  by  the  hand, 

Tears  standing  in  their  eye. 
And  bade  them  straightway  ibOow  him ; 

And  look,  they  did  not  err. 
And  two  long  miles  he  led  tnem  on. 

While  they  for  food  oomplaio. 
'  Stay  bere,''^  quoth  he,  '  111  bring  yoa 
bread 

When  I  come  back  agaia.* 

These  pretty  babes,  with  hand  in  hand 

Went  wandering  up  and  down, 
Bnt  nerer  more  cirala  see  the  man 

Approaching  fVom  the  town. 
Their  pretty  lips  with  blackberries 

Were  dl  besmear'd  and  dyed, 
And  when  they  saw  the  darksome  mghC 

They  sat  them  down  and  cried. 

Thus  wander'd  diese  poor  innoceatt 

TQI  death  did  end  Iheir  grief; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  died. 

As  wanting  doe  relief. 
No  bund  thfs  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receires, 
Tin  Robin  Redbreast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  learea." 

Sweet  little  martyrs  I  Poetry  con- 
tains nothing  more  touching  than 
their  l^;end.  They  have  Iain  for 
hundreds  of  years  embalmed  in  it. 
Time  has  not  spoiled  the  smile  of 
their  sweet  faces,  nestling  cheek  by 
cheek  under  the  yellow  letryea.  B<>- 
bias  haye  become  saered  birda  fbr  the 
good  deed  they  did.  They  will  be 
allowed  to  sing  in  Paradise  ibr  that 

*'Beyis  of  Hampton***  that  famous 
knighty  is  not  a  warrior  much  to  the 
taste  of  the  present  times.  He  killa 
a  great  deal  too  muoh,  and  without 
any  sense  of  humour  and  without 
inspiring  any  awe;  but  ^Guv  of 
Warwidc**  is  a  true  knigdit  After 
the  8(«ward*s  son  has  done  jfreai 
deeds,  and  by  his  yalour  and  yirtue 
has  won  the  nand  of  fair  Felice,  and 
with  it  her  &ther*s  title  of  Earl  of 
Warwid^  the  famouuB  warrior  is 
smitten  with  a  sense  or  the  yani^  of 
all  earthty  ihings,  eyen  of  mairied 
loye  and  of  fair  Pdice,  who  consents, 
like  a  pious  soul  as  she  is,  that  he 
diould  take  the  croes  and  90  to  Pa- 
lestine. 
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her  jewels  aod  costlj  robea,  and  gaye 
the  money  to  the  poor." 

Tears  and  years  after  her  lord  was 
gone  there  used  to  eome  for  alms 
to  her  eastle-gate  an  old  pilgrim, 
whom  the  fkir  Felice  rehered  with 
hundreds  of  other  poor.  At  last,  this 
old  hermit,  feeling  nis  death  drawing 
nigh,  took  a  ring  from  his  hand  and 
sent  it  to  fair  l^lice,  and  she  knew 
by  that  token  it  was  her  lord  and 
husband,  and  hastened  to  him.  And 
Guy  soon  after  died  in  the  arms  of 
his  beknred  Felice,  who,  having  sur- 
Tived  him  only  fifteen  days,  was  bu-* 
ried  in  the  same  grave.  »o  ends  the 
story  of  Guy,  the  bold  baron  of  price, 
and  of  the  iair  maid  Felice.  A  wor- 
thy  legend.  His  bones  are  dust,  and 
his  sword  is  rust,  and  his  soul  is  with 
the  saints,  I  trust.  Mr.  Taylor  sup- 
plies two  noble  illustraticms  to  Sir 
^vis  and  Sir  Guy. 

We  must  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 
G^ammer  Gurton  library  with  a  brief 
eommendation.  The  ballads  and  sto- 
ries are  ^ood,  the  pictures  are  good, 
the  type  is  ^ood,  the  covers  are  fine, 
and  the  price  is  small.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  The  Home  Treasury^ 
edited  by  the  benevolent  Felix  Sum- 
merly. This  Home- Treasury  con- 
tains a  deal  of  pleasant  reading  and 
delightful  pictures.  The  fairy-tales 
are  skilftilly  recast,  and  charmingly 
illustrated  with  coloured  prints  (per- 
haps all  prints  for  children  ought  to 
have  pretty  colours,  by  the  way)  by 
aoroe  of  the  good-oatured  artists  be- 
fore mentkmed.  The  delightful 
drawings  for  ZmU  Bed  Biding-hood 
m  supplied  by  Mr.  Webster.  Mr. 
TownsMnd  noblr  illustrates  Jack 
and  the  Bean-stalk ;  while  the  pretty 
love-tale  of  Beast  and  the  Beaufy  is 
delineated  by  Mr.  Redgrave.  In  the 
book  of  Fmry  Tales  and  Ballads 
Cope^  Bedgrave^  and  Taylor,  vie  with 
eacn  other  which  shaU  most  shew 
skill  and  recreate  youth.  For  the 
Story-books  of  the  Seasons  and  the 
Mrs.  Harriet-Myrtle  Series  Mr.  Ab- 
solon  has  supplied  a  profusion  of  de- 
signs, which  are  all,  vrithout  excep- 
tion, charming.  The  organ  of  love 
of  children  as  developed  on  that 
gentleman*s  craniuin  must  be  some- 
thing nrodigious,  and  the  bump  of 
benevolence  ouite  a  mountain. 
Blessed  is  he  whose  hat  is  enlarged 
by  themi 
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Let  a  word  be  said,  in  eondiision, 
regarding  the  admirable  story  of  the 
Chod-naiured  Bear,  one  of  the  wit- 
tiest, pleasantest,  and  kindest  of 
books  that  I  have  read  for  many  a 
lonf  day.  Witness  this  extract, 
which  contams  the  eommeneement 
of  the  bear*8  autobiography  ^— 

"'I  am  ft  native  of  Poland,  and  was 
bom  in  one  of  the  largest  and  most  com- 
fortable carea  in  the  forest  of  Towakip- 
owaki.  My  father  and  mother  were 
greatly  respected  by  dl  the  inhabitants 
of  the  forest,  and  were,  in  lact,  regarded, 
not  only  by  all  their  own  species,  bnt  by 
e^ery  other  animal,  as  persons  of  tome 
conseqtienee.  I  do  not  mention  thii  Ht. 
tie  circamatance  from  any  pride,  bnt 
only  oat  of  filial  affeetion  for  their  me- 
morj. 

'  My  father  was  a  man  of  a  proud 
and  reaentfal— mv  father,  I  meant  to  aay» 
was  a  j)er$an,  of  a  proud  and  reeentfnl 
diaposition,  thoogh  of  the  greatest  cou- 
rage and  honour;  bnt  my  mother  was 
one  in  whom  all  the  qindities  of  the 
hirer,  or  at  least,  the  softer  aex,  were 
united.  I  aball  never  forget  the  patience, 
the  gentleneas,  die  akiH,and  the  firmneaa 
with  which  the  first  taught  me  to  walk 
alone.  I  mean  to  walk  on  all  fours,  of 
course ;  the  upright  manner  of  my  pre- 
aent  walking  was  only  learned  after- 
wards. As  this  infant  effort,  however, 
ia  one  of  my  very  earliest  recollections, 
I  have  mentioned  it  before  all  the  reat, 
and  if  you  please,  I  will  give  you  a  little 
account  of  it.' 

" '  Ob  !  do,  Mr.  Bear,'  cried  Oretoben ; 
and  no  aooner  had  ahe  uttered  the  worda, 
than  all  the  children  cried  ont  at  the 
the  same  time,  '  Oh  !  plaate  do,  air,' 
The  bear  took  several  long  whiffs  at 
hia  pipe,  and  thus  codtinuedH. 

'•<My  mother  took  me  to  a  retired 
part  of  the  foreat,  where  few  animals 
ever  came ;  and  telliog  me  that  I  nrost 
now  stand  alone,  extended  both  pawa, 
and  alowly  lowered  me  towards  the 
earth.  The  height,  as  I  k>oked  down, 
seemed  terrible,  and  I  Mt  my  legs  kick 
in  the  air  with  fsar  of,  I  did  sot  know 
what,  till  suddenly  I  felt  four  hard 
things,  and  no  motion.  It  was  Uie  fUed 
earth  beneath  my  four  infant  lege.  '  Now,' 
aaid  my  mother,  '  you  are  what  ia  called 
atanding  alone  t*  But  what  she  said  I 
heard  as  in  a  dream.  With  my  back  in 
the  air,  aa  though  it  rested  on  a  wooden 
trussel,  with  my  nose  poking  out  straight, 
snuffing  the  fresh  breeae,  and  the  many 
scents  of  the  woods,  my  eara  pricking 
and  shooting  with  all  sorts  of  new  sounds, 
to  wonder  at,  to  want  to  have,  to  love, 
or  to  tumble  down  at, — and  my  eyea 
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fused  gold,  and  dancing  tbin^,  I  seemed 
to  be  io  a  condition  o?er  wbiob  I  bad  no 
power  to  effect  the  least  change,  and  in 
which  I  must  remain  fixed  till  some  won- 
derful thing  happened.  But  the  firm 
Toiee  of  my  motner  came  to  my  assist- 
aaot,  and  I  heard  her  tell  me  to  look 
upon  the  earth  beneath  me,  and  see  where 
I  was.  First  I  looked  up  among  the 
boughs,  then  sideways  at  my  shoulder, 
then  I  squinted  at  the  tip  of  my  nose  — 
all  by  mistake  and  iDnooenoc^t  last,  I 
bent  my  nose  in  despair,  and  saw  my 
fore  paws  standing,  and  this  of  course 
was  right.  The  first  thing  that  caught 
my  attention,  being  tlie  first  thing  1  saw 
distinctly,  was  a  little  blue  flower  with  a 
bright  jewel  in  the  middle,  which  I  after- 
wards found  was  a  drop  of  dew.  Some- 
times I  thought  this  little  blue  darling 
was  so  close  that  it  almost  touched  my 
•yes,  and  certainly  the  odour  of  it  was 
up  in  my  head  ;  aometimes  I  thought  it 
was  deep  down,  a  long  way  off.  When 
I  bent  my  face  towards  it  to  give  it  a 
kiss,  it  seemed  just  where  it  was,  though 
I  had  not  done  what  I  had  thought  to  do. 

"The  next  thing  I  saw  upon  the 
ground  was  a  soft-looking  Uttle  creature, 
that  crawled  along  with  a  round  ball 
upon  the  middle  of  ita  back,  of  a  beauti. 
fnl  white  colour,  with  brown  and  red 
curling  atripes.  The  creature  moved 
yenr,  fery  alowly,  and  appeared  always 
to  follow  the  opinion  ana  advice  of  two 
long  horns  on  its  head,  that  went  feeling 
about  on  all  sides.  Presently  it  slowly 
approached  my  right  fore  paw,  and  I 
wandered  how  I  should  feel,  or  smell,  or 
hear  it,  as  it  went  over  my  toes ;  but  the 
instant  one  of  the  horns  touched  the  hair 
of  my  paw  both  horns  shrunk  into  no- 
thing, and  presently  came  out  again,  and 
the  creature  slowly  moved  away  in  an- 
other direction.  While  I  was  wondering 
at  this  strange  proceeding— for  I  never 
thought  of  hurting  the  creature,  not 
knowing  how  to  hurt  any  thing,  and 
what  ahould  have  made  the  bom  fancy 
otherwise l~ while,  then. I  was  wonderinir 


looked  a  pair  of  very  bright,  round,  saiall 
eyes,  which  were  staring  up  at  me. 

"If  I  had  known  bow  to  walk,  I 
should  have  atepped  back  a  few  ateps 
when  I  saw  those  bright  little  eyes,  but  I 
nerer  ventured  to  \m  a  new  from  the 
earth,  siuoe  my  mother  baa  first  set  me 
down,  nor  did  I  know  how  to  do  so,  or 
what  were  the  proper  thoughts  or  mo- 
tions to  begin  with.  So  I  stood  looking 
at  the  eyes ;  and  presently  I  saw  that  the 
head  was  yellow,  and  all  the  face  and 
throat  yellow,  and  that  it  bad  a  large 
mouth.  *  What  you  bare  just  seen,'  said 
my  mother,  '  we  call  a  sniul ;  and  what 
you  now  see  is  a  frog.'  The  names,  how. 
e?er,  did  not  help  me  at  all  to  noder- 
atand.  Why  the  first  ahould  hare  tamed 
from  my  paw  so  suddenly,  and  why  this 
creature  should  continue  to  stare  up  at 
me  in  such  a  manner  I  could  not  con- 
ceive. I  expected,  however,  that  it 
would  soon  come  slowly  crawling  fordi, 
and  then  I  should  see  whether  it  would 
also  avoid  me  in  the  same  mannm*.  I  now 
observed  that  its  body  and  breast  were 
double  somehow,  snd  that  its  paws  were 
very  large  for  its  siae,  but  had  no  hair 
upon  them,  which  I  thoofbt  was  proba- 
bly occasioned  by  its  slow  crawling  hav- 
ing rubbed  it  all  off.  I  had  acaroely 
made  these  observations  and  reflections, 
when  a  beam  of  bright  light  breduag 
through  the  trees,  the  creature  auddenly 
gpave  a  rreat  hop  right  up  under  my  noee, 
and  I,  thinking  the  world  was  at  an  end, 
instantly  fAl  flat  down  on  one  side,  and 
lay  there  waiting !" 

Those  who  wish  to  know  more 
about  him,  and  to  see  Mr.  Taylei^s 
admirable  likenesses  of  him,  must 
buy  the  book  for  themsdves.  For 
it  must  be  kept  away  firom  its  right 
owners  no  longer,  and  must  be  con- 
sifted  to  brown  paper  and  bound  up 
with  t¥nne  along  with  its  beautiral 
comrades,  never  to  see  the  light 
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ANNETTE. 

[In  Widcombe  chorch^rcU  near  Bath»  there  ii  m  grare,  o?er  wbich  has  been  plwo9d 
m  broken  pillar  beanng  the  word  "  Annette,"  without  date  or  further  name.] 

Thsbb  stands  beneath  the  chestnut  shade 

A  solitary  tomb, 
The  wOd  flowers  round  it  droop  and  fade, 

And  then  renew  their  bloom ; 
The  wind  doth  whisper  through  the  grass 

Its  mournful  wild  r^^ret. 
The  rolling  seasons  o*er  it  pass ; 

But  who  wert  thou,  Annette  ? 

The  ivy  clasps  its  tender  form 

Around  the  sculptured  base, 
As  'twere  to  shield  it  from  the  storm 

Within  its  kind  embrace. 
Perhaps  this  may  a  token  be 

Of  loYe  which  sorrows  yet, 
And  fgdn  would  shed  a  tear  o*er  thee. 

Poor  desolate  Annette ! 

Yet  strange  it  is  that  at  thy  grave 

No  record  there  should  be 
That  might  from  blank  oblivion  save 

A  memory  of  thee: 
No  line  to  tell  how  jrood  or  fair, — 

It  is  as  though  forget** 
Were  the  one  word  engraven  there, 

And  not  thy  name,  Annette. 

The  golden  smile  of  even  dwells 

Upon  diy  resting-place ; 
Percnance  of  thy  last  hour  it  tells. 

How  Death's  unfeared  embrace 
Came  to  thee  like  the  coming  night, 

And  found  that  thou  hadst  ^et 
A  smile  of  faith  and  love  as  bright 

As  this  calm  hour,  Annette. 

And  yet  it  might  be  that  the  hour 

Of  thy  depturture  came 
When  wintiy  storms  b^;an  to  lower 

And  love,  and  hope,  and  fame. 
All  spread  their  wings  to  fly  from  thee» 

And  thou,  with  ills  beset, 
Laid*st  down  the  burden  joyfWy 

Which  broke  thy  heart,  Annette. 

Perchance  thy  life  was  one  long  night 

Of  sorrow,  care,  and  pain. 
That  Hope*s  bright  star  shed  not  its  light 

Upon  Uie  drewy  plain ; 
AAd  that  beneath  this  verdant  mound, 

Where  oft  before  have  met 
£arth*s  lonely  ones,  thou  too  hast  found 

A  home  at  last,  Annette.  ^  t 
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Would  tErill  with  joy  to  find  its  part 

In  lifers  vain  pageant  o*er, 
Andgladly  seek  an  unknown  grave, 

Wnere  all  may  soon  forget 
How  sank  beneath  lifers  turbid  wa^e 

Thy  Uragile'fomi,  Aiiniette. 

Perchance,  when  we  are  lying  low, 

And  flowers  above  us  bloom, 
A  ^ture  race,  as  we  do  now. 

May  gase  upon  thy  tomb, 
'  All  grey  and  hoary  then  with  time, 

Ajid  see  that  one  word  set, 
So  touching,  simple,  aad  sublime. 

And  takf   Who  was  Annette?** 

As  little  they  ad  we  ean  know 

Of  what  thy  tale  might  be, 
And  each  surmise  is  idle  now 

And  vain  is  sympathy. 
Above  thy  pillared  monument,  • 

By  mourners*  team  nnwet. 
Our  words  and  lays  are  idly  spent 

To  guess  thy  flkte,  Annette. 

Perchanee  our  tombs  may  stand  by  Uiine, 

With  epitaph  and  name. 
To  tell  oar  ancestnr  and  line, 

And  blazon  forth  our  fame ; 
All  the  fond  praises  Mends  can  g^ve 

In  one  long  record  set. 
Hoping  the  flatt*ring  tale  will  live 

When  we  m  dead,  Annette. 

That  hope  is  vain, — a  hundred  years 

Strange  footsteps  will  have  praased 
The  spot  where  all  our  hopes  and  ftars 

Have  fi>und  alice  their  rest. 
Then  some  may  say,  if  they  can  iraee  ' 

The  time-worn  record  yet, 
^  Whose  is  this  name,  and  whose  this  race, 

And  what  ^is  woFd  ^  AnnetteP*** 

Thy  lilemory  will  be  as  dear 

To  ftiture  times  as  ours, — 
Alike  umntVumed  by  sigh  or  tear, 

Alike  undecked  with  flowers  { 
Alike  ^  weeds  uid  grass  will  grow. 

Where  none  their  proffiresi  1^ 
On  graves  unknown  as  thine  is  now 

To  our  research,  Anaet^ 


E.  E.  G. 
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THE  OLD  judge;  OR,  LIFE  IN  A  COLOKY. 


TUB  LONB  HOUSE. 

BT  THB  AUTHOB  OT     SAM  SUCK  THB  CLOCJLMAKBB,**  "  THE  ATTACfli,**  ETCi 


This  mornii^  I  aecoinp«Died  the 
Jadfle  and  Miss  Sandford  in  their 
sle^  on  an  excursion  into  the 
counttT.  The  scene,  though  rather 
painfm  to  the  eyes,  was  indescribably 
brilliant  and  beautiful.  There  had 
been  during  last  night  and  part  of 
yesterday  a  slight  thaw,  accompanied 
by  a  cold  fine  rain  that  froze  the 
moment  it  fell  into  ice  of  the  purest 
crystal.  Every  deciduous  tree  was 
covered  with  tnis  glittering  coating, 
md  looked  in  the  distance  like  an 
enormous  though  graceful  bunch  of 
feathers ;  while  on  a  nearer  approach 
it  resembled,  with  its  limbs  now 
bending  under  the  heav^  weight  of 
the  transparent  incrustation,  a  daz* 
zling  chandelier.  The  open  fields, 
covered  with  a  rough  but  hardened 
surface  of  snow,  glistened  in  the  sun 
as  if  thickly  strewed  with  the  largest 
diamonds;  and  every  rail  of  the 
wooden  fences  in  this  general  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  was  decorated 


The  tall  and  slender  poplar  and 
white  birch,  which  here  and  there 
had  sprung  up  in  the  new  clearings 
from  the  roots  of  old  trees,  and  out- 
grown their  strength  and  proportions, 
bent  their  heads  gracefully  to  the 
ground  under  their  unusual  burden 
and  formed  fanciful  arches,  which 
the  frost  encircled  with  numerous 
wreaths  of  pearls.  Every  thing  in 
the  distance  was  covered  with  the 
purest  white,  while  the  colours  of 
nearer  objects  were  as  diversified  as 
their  forms. 

The  bark  of  the  different  trees  and 
their  limbs  appeared  through  the 
transparent  ice ;  and  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  as  they  fell  upon  them,  invested 
them  with  all  the  hues  of  the  prism. 
It  was  a  scene  as  impossible  to  de- 
scribe as  to  forget.  To  the  nativ^ 
it  is  not  an  unusual  sight;  for  it 
generally  occurs  once  a -year,  at  least, 
and  its  effects  are  as  weU  appreciated 
as  its  beauty.    The  farmer  foreseea 
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It  was  the  work  of  a  night.  The 
sun  set  with  chilling  showers.  It 
rose  in  aU  its  splenSour  to  i^itnM 
and  to  heighten  by  its  presence  tiie 
magnificence  and  brilliancy  of  the 
scene.  We  constantly  recurred  to 
this  topic  after  our  return,  and  again 
and  again  went  to  the  window  as  the 
day  declined  to  catch  the  last  parting 
gbmpse  of  the  silrer  finost'^  before 
It  dissolyed  from  yiew  under  the 
gaze  of  the  sun  and  yanished  for 
eyer.  In  the  eyening,  winter  and  its 
scenery,  its  festiyals  and  priyations, 
and  its  effects  on  the  habits,  feelines, 
and  tastes  of  the  people  formed  l^e 
subject  of  a  long  conyersation,  in 
which  the  Judge  told  me  the  follow- 
ing sad  and  interesting  story : — 

On  one  of  the  shore-roads,  as  the 
hiffhwa^  near  the  Atlantic  are 
called,  m  a  distant  part  of  ^e  {hto- 
yince,  there  is  a  lone  house  situated 
in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  wildest 
and  most  barren  tracts  of  country  in 
these  colonies ;  on  either  side  of  it  are 
enormous  bogs,  stretching  away  in 
the  distance  for  mOes.  Behind  it  is 
an  undulating  country  of  granite 
formation,  coyered  with  enormous 
masses  of  detached  rock,  hi  front  is 
a  lake  in  a  deep  and  sunken  hollow, 
80  still,  so  cheerless  and  repulsiye, 
that  it  looks  like  the  pool  of  death. 
Bejrond  this  a  mountam  waye  of 
granite  rises  and  shuts  out  the  sea, 
which  is  not  fkr  distant  The  place 
where  the  house  stands  Is  a  small 
ridge  of  land  in  the  form  of  a  wedge, 
which  formerly  bore  beech  and  birch 
trees ;  and  not  only  had  a  tolerable 
soil,  but  was  exempt  from  the  in- 
cumbrance of  loose  stone.  Beyond 
this  ridflc,  howeyer,  all  is  barren. 
The  surface  is  either  naked  rock  or 
partially  coyered  with  moss,  the  wild 


Life  in  a  Colony.  [May^ 

hangs  pendent  from  their  limbs,  like 
hoary  locks.  The  larger  bogs  on  the 
rifi^ht  and  left  are  in  port  oovered 
with  a  long  coane  aquatic  grass 
(which  the  moose  and  carraboo  feed 
upon  in  winter,  when  the  froat  enables 
them  to  trayel  oyer  these  treacherous 
and  duigerous  places),  and  in  part 
by  the  yellow  water-lilies,  the  wild 
iris,  and  clusters  of  craabeny-bushes. 
It  is  impossible  to  oonceiye  any  thing 
more  lonely  and  desolate  than  this 
place.  £yen  in  summer,  when  the 
grassy  road  is  well  defined,  and 
yegetation  has  done  its  best  to  clothe 
the  huge  proportions  of  the  landseape 
and  oonc^  its  poyerty  and  defcHinity, 
when  the  glittering  insects  flutter  by 
to  withdraw  your  attention  from 
their  dank,  stagnant,  and  unwhole- 
some cradles,  to  their  own  beauty, 
and  the  wild  bee  as  he  joume]^  on 
whispers  of  his  winter  s  store  of 
honey,  and  the  birds  sing  merrily 
that  contentment  is  bliss ;  eyen  then, 
excited  by  the  noyelty  of  the  aoeae, 
and  interested  as  you  are  in  the 
little  lone  household  of  the  desert, 
Its  total  seclusion  from  the  world  and 
the  whole  human  fknily  oyerpowen 
and  appals  you.  A  crowd  of  Idoas 
rushes  mto  your  mind  faster  than  yon 
can  arrange  and  dispose  of  tliem. 
Surely  yon  say.  Here,  at  least,  is 
innocence;  and  where  tl^re  k  in« 
nocence,  there  must  be  bapfuaes. 
Where  there  is  no  tempter,  tnm  qui 
be  no  yictim.  It  it  the  «*Btill  water" 
of  life.  Here  all  is  calm  and  (piiet, 
while  on  either  side  is  the  npid  or 
the  cataract.  The  paariooe  can  hare 
no  scope,  the  affisetions  must  ooeu^ 
the  whole  ground.  How  oaa  envy, 
hatred,  mauoe,  or  nncharitableiMM 
find  an  entrance?  There  can  be 
nothing  to  enyy  where  the  coodkiim 
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The  Lone  House. 


SOU 


tions,  it  hns  also  its  (rfmpecnliar 
privileges  and  imtnanities.  Tnonffhts 
like  these  naturally  force  themselves 
npon  you  in  such  a  scene.  Your 
fminss  are  subdued  and  softened. 
You  Sehold  the  fkmily  with  interest 
and  affection,  but  still  you  shrink  at 
a  full  view  of  their  situation  and 
involuntarily  regard  it  with  pity 
as  a  hopeless  exite.  Yon  are  a  crea- 
ture of  nabit ;  you  cannot  understand 
it;  you  ftd  you  have  social  duties 
to  peribrm;  that  grief  is  lessened 
when  the  burden  is  divided,  and 
happiness  increased  when  it  is  im- 
TMrted.  That  man  was  not  made  to 
live  alone;  and  that  mutual  wants, 
individual  weakness,  and  common 
protection  require  that,  tiiough  we 
live  in  ftmibes,  our  ftmifies  must 
dwell  in  communities. 

If  sudi  be  the  ftelings  that  a  tra- 
Teller  entertains  even  in  summer, 
how  must  he  shudder  when  he  re- 
gards  this  kme  house  in  winter? 
I  have  aeen  many  sofitary  habitations 
as  well  as  tins,  and  some  ^  Ihem 
vmdi  fkrther  remerved  from  any 
neighbouihood,  but  never  one  so 
dreary  and  so  desolate.  Follow  any 
new  road  into  the  wilderness,  and 
yon.  win  find  a  ftmily  settied  there 
miles  and  miles  from  any  hovse. 
But  imagination  soon  fills  up  tSie 
inter  venii^  space  with  a  dense  popu- 
lation, and  you  see  tiiem  in  the  midst 
of  a  wdl-cultivated  country,  and  en- 
joying all  the  blessings  of  a  civil- 
ised community.  They  are  merely 
proneers.  They  have  taken  up  their 
vtstion:  tiie  tide  of  emigration  will 
mee^y  reach  tiiem  and  pass  oh. 
Go  into  that  house,  and  yon  are  at 
once  strudc  with  the  difrerence  of 
1^  two  ftunilies.  The  fonner  is  still 
"lifi^  and  contentment ;  tiie  latter  is 
an  hope,  bustle,  and  noisy  happiness. 
The  axe  is  at  work  on  the  forest 
^at  is  riapng  with  its  regular  blows. 
Meny  voices  are  heard  there,  and 
the  loud  lai^  echoes  tiirough  the 
woods,  for  friends  have  come  from 
the  settlements,  and  ten  acres  of  wood 
are  to  be  cut  down  in  one  day. 
Sleighs  are  arriving  with  neighbours 
and  relations,  from  whom  they  have 
lately  parted;  and  at  night  there 
wfil  be  a  fostire  assembly  at  a  place 
which,  until  the  year  before,  when 
^he  road  was  made  and  tfie  house 
%«i9t,  was  hi  the  heart  of  a  howling 
wildoness.  There  is  nothing4dKmt 


such  a  dwelling  to  make  you  think 
it  desolate,  althonsh  londiness  Is  its 
characteristic  Omverse  with  the 
forester,  a  fine,  manly,  native  set- 
tier,  and  you  find  he  mis  visions  of  a 
mill  on  his  brook :  he  talks  of  keep* 
ing  fifty  head  of  homed  cattle  in  a 
fow  years.  As  soon  as  his  miU  is 
finished,  thb  log-hut  is  to  be  super- 
seded hj  a  large  framed  house ;  ai^ 
that  miserable  shed,  as  he  calk  his 
stable,  is  to  give  place  to  a  snaeious 
bam,  seventy  feet  long  and  fi^  feet 
wide.  He  is  fdU  of  merriment,  con- 
fidence, tmd  hope.  In  the  former 
place,  a  pious  resignation,  a  placid 
contentment,  hearts  chastened  and 
subdued  into  a  patient  endmoioe  of 
toil,  and  a  meek  out  firm  reliaiiee  on 
the  superintendence  of  a  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, form  a  strong  contrast  to 
tiie  more  animated  and  sdf-rdyiag 
forest  fkmfly. 

The  wintry  blast  howls  round 
tiieir  dwdling,  ISke  a  remorsdess  and 
savage  foe.  Its  hollow,  moumfrd 
voice  appals  the  heart  with  painftd 
recollections  of  its  overpowering 
streiigth ;  and  the  poor  bemeged  fa- 
mily, as  tiiey  endrcle  their  Httie  fire 
at  niriit  (drawn  still  closer  together 
now  by  uieir  mutual  fbars  and  af- 
foctions),  offer  up  a  sfltent  prayer  to 
the  throne  of  grace,  and  implore  tiie 
continued  and  merciful  protection  of 
Him  who  is  always  a  father  to  the 
fiitherlesa.  At  this  season  the  road 
is  covered,  in  common  with  the  dreary 
desert,  with  deep  snow.  In  tiie  dear 
li^  of  an  umdouded  sun,  its  di- 
rection may  be  ascertained  by  an 
experienced  traveller,  and  by  him 
alone;  but  at  night,  or  in  stormy 
weather,  it  is  a  vast  and  trackleiS 
fidd,  where  the  fatiffued  and  be- 
wildered stranger  is  doomed  to  in- 
evitable death. 

T6  afford  riidter  and  assistance  to 
tiie  traveller,  to  fVtmish  him  wftii  a 
guide,  and  speed  him  on  his  w^,  was 
the  object  which  John  Lent  nad  in 
view  m  settling  on  the  "Bidge."* 
He  was  aided  by  the  suh8cripw>nB 
and  encouraged  by  the  personal  as- 
distance  of  those  on  either  side  of  the 
desert  who  were  interested  in  tiie 
road,  or  in  the  benevolenoe  of  tiie 
undertaking.  A  house  and  bam 
were  erectra  witii  much  labour  and 
difficulty  (for  all  the  materials  were 
brought  from  a  great  distance),  tiie 
Court  of  SesnovgraodMhhnafree 
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tavern  license,  and  the  legislatare  of 
the  province  a  small  sum  of  ten  or 
twelve  pounds  a-year,  in  considera- 
tion of  tne  importance  of  this  house 
to  the  mail  communication  of  that 
part  of  the  province.  The  ridge 
contained  ahout  thirty  acres  of  land. 
These  were  soon  cleared  and  hrouffht 
into  cultivation,  and  produced  nis 
winter's  store  of  hay,  and  yearly 
supply  of  wheat  and  vegetables.  His 
sheep  and  cows  wandered  over  the 
plains,  and  found  in  summer,  in  an 
extended  range,  sufficient  food  on 
the  scattered  and  short  but  sweet 
herbage  of  white  clover,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  dwarf  busdies.  The 
bog  supplied  him  with  fuel  and  ma- 
terials for  cultivating  his  fields,  while 
the  proceeds  of  his  bttle  inn  enabled 
him  to  obtain  some  of  those  articles 
of  groceries  that  habit  has  rendered 
inmspensable  to  the  poorest  people  in 
this  country.  Such  was  the  con- 
dition of  this  family.  Thej;  derived 
a  scanty  but  a  certam  provision  from 
the  sources  I  have  described.  Year 
followed  year  with  little  variation. 
Their  occupations  came  and  ceased 
with  the  seasons.  Time  passed  silently 
away,  and  as  there  were  few  incidents 
of  importance  that  interested  them, 
its  flight  was  unperceived  and  un- 
mark^.  The  three  eldest  daughters 
had  severally  left  home  for  service  in 
the  next  town,  which  was  a  seaport, 
had  married  and  quitted  the  coun- 
try; and  the  family,  at  the  time  I 
of,  consisted  of  John 


Lent,  his  wife,  and  three  little  girls, 
the  youngest  of  whom  was  seven 
years  of  ase.  When  I  arrived  at 
the  house  last  summer,  Mrs.  Lent 
did  not  at  first  recognise  me.  Old 
Age  has  so  completely  covered  my 
visaffe  with  his  wrinkled  and  re- 
pulsive mask,  that  the  features  of 
manhood  are  effectually  concealed 
from  view.  It  has  removed  my  hair, 
deprived  me  of  my  teeth,  obscured 
my  eyes,  and  disfigured  my  cheeks 
with  unseemly  furrows. 

These  ravages  of  time,  however, 
are  wisely  permitted  or  ordained,  to 
prepare  us  to  leave  a  world  which 
we  can  no  longer  either  serve  or 
adorn.  Li  proportion  as  we  lose  our 
personal  attractions,  mankind  recede 
from  us ;  and,  at  last,  we  mutually 
take  leave  of  each  other  without  a 
sigh  or  a  tear  of  regret 
What  years  bad  gradually  effected 


for  me,  mi^oirtaiie  had  suddenly  and 
deeply  engraven  upon  her.  The 
young  andcheerM  woman  whom  I 
had  known,  was  now  a  staid  and 
care-worn  matron;  the  li^t  and 
elastic  step  of  youth  had  been  sue- 
ceeded  by  tl^  slow  and  heavy  tread 
of  limbs  stiffened  with  toil,  and  her 
hair  had  blanched  under  grief  and 
anxiety.  My  voice  first  attracted 
her  attention.  She  said  she  knew 
it,  and  was  certain  it  was  that  of  an 
old  and  kind  friend,  and  entreated 
me  not  to  think  her  ungrateful  if  die 
could  not  recall  my  name,  for  her 

S)or  head  had  been  confused  of  late, 
n  discovering  who  I  was,  she  com* 
municated  to  me  a  brief  outline  of 
her  melancholy  story,  the  details  of 
which  I  subsequently  heard  from 
others  at  Shelbume. 

During  the  previous  winter  her 
husband  nad  set  out  on  foot  for  the 
nearest  town  to  procure  some  little 
necessaries  for  tne  house,  and  in- 
tended to  return  the  next  day.  The 
subsequent  morning  was  fine,  but  the 
weather,  as  is  often  the  case  in  this 
variable  dunate,  suddenly  changed. 
At  noon  it  began  to  snow ;  towards 
evenmg  the  wmd  had  risen  to  a 
ffale,  and  clouds  of  sleet  were  sweep- 
ing over  the  desert  with  resistlesB 
fury.  Once  or  twice  she  went  to 
the  door  and  looked  out,  but  with- 
drew immediately,  nearly  blinded 
and  suffocated  by  the  drifting  storm. 
Her  evening  meed  was  prepared  for 
her  husband.  The  table,  with  its 
snow-white  cover,  stood  ready  for 
his  reception.  The  savoury  stew 
simmerea  on  the  hearth,  and  the  po- 
tatoes gave  out  their  steam  in  token 
of  reamness,  while  the  little  earthem 
teapot  and  unleavened  cake,  the 
never-failing  appendages  of  a  set- 
tler*8  meal,  were  ready  to  cheer  him 
on  his  return.  "Ah,  here  he  isT 
she  said,  as  the  outer  door  sn^oily 
opened,  followed  by  thick  volumes 
or  snow  that  nearly  filled  the  little 
entry.  "  No,  that  is  the  wind  that 
has  forced  it  open.  He  won*t  be  here 
to-night ;  we  nad  better  go  to  rap- 
per. He  saw  the  comii^  stOTm,  and 
remained  in  town.  I  often  wonder 
how  he  can  foretel  the  weather  so 
well.  He  knows  when  a  thaw,  or  a 
frost,  or  a  fall  of  snow,  or  a  tempest 
is  i^proaching  hours  beforehand. 
He  was  too  wise  to  try  the  hmm 
to-day." 
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His  absence  gave  her  no  anxiety 
whateyer;  she  had  become  familiar 
ffilh  the  storms,  and  dreaded  them 
only  for  others  who  were  strangers 
and  nnwary.  He  had  often  been 
away  before,  and  there  was  nothing 
tmiMual  in  his  not  arriving  now.  It 
was  a  proof  of  his  sagacity,  and  not 
of  his  danger. 

The  ^e  continued  unabated 
throughout  the  second  day,  and  she 
neither  expected  him  nor  prepared 
lor  his  reception.  The  third  day 
was  calm  and  tranauil;  the  whirl- 
wind  had  spent  its  fury,  and  having 
rolled  up  its  wreathy  piUows,  sunk 
down  and  reposed  in  utter  exhaus* 
tion.  The  snow-birds  came  in  num- 
bers about  the  bam  to  feed  on  the 
bay-seed  of  the  stack-yard,  and  the 
cattle  were  set  at  liberty  to  relax 
their  stiffened  limbs  and  to  go  to  the 
spring  in  quest  of  water.  The 
mr^ted  and  half-famished  poultry 
issued  from  their  hiding-places,  and 
damorously  demanded  that  atten- 
tion that  had  been  so  long  withhdd, 
while  the  ill-omened  crow  came  at 
the  well-known  signal  to  enforce  his 
dahn  to  a  share  of  the  food  as  a 
houseless  and  friendless  stranger. 
The  children,  too,  were  released  from 
their  prison,  and  life  and  animation 
were  again  to  be  seen  round  the 
Lone  House. 

As  the  mother  stood  at  the  door 
mud  looked  abroad  upon  the  scene,  a 
Itttle  spring  bird,  the  first  barbing 
of  that  glad  season,  carolled  memly 
from  the  leafless  apple-tree  at  the 
side  of  the  cottage. 

''Thank  GodT*  she  said,  ''winter 
is  now  nearly  over,  and  its  storms 
and  trials;  we  have  seldom  more 
than  one  very  heavy  g^le  of  wind 
sfter  that  litUe  bird  comes  to  sing 
US  a  song  of  spring.  Your  father 
will  be  at  home  eailf  to-dav.**  And 
she  sent  the  eldest  girl  to  the  snares 
set  ibf  catching  wild  rabbits.  "They 
will  be  all  abi^Mid  to-day,**  she  said ; 
"see  if  there  are  any  Uiere  for  his 
dinner.** 

In  a  short  time  the  child  returned, 
with  two  of  these  little  animals  in 
her  hand,  and  the  table  was  again 
spread ;  but  he  came  not  He  would 
return,  perhaps,  she  thought,  in  the 
evening,  for  when  he  did  not  arrive 
at  noon  he  seldom  reached  home 
nntil  sunset.  But  night  came  with 


its  accustomed  meal,  and  his  place 
was  still  vacant.  To-morrow  would 
be  post-day ;  he  had  very  properly 
waited,  she  said,  to  come  with  Ains- 
low.  She  was  ^lad  of  it,  for  he  was 
lame,  the  walking  was  heavy,  and 
he  had  a  pack  to  carry.  Yes,  they 
would  both  be  here  early  in  the  day. 
Doubt,  fear,  or  misgiving,  never  en- 
tered her  mind.  She  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  judgment;  whatever 
he  decided  on  was  right,  and  it  was 
prudent  and  much  more  agreeable 
for  him  to  travel  in  company  with 
the  postman,  who  had  all  the  news, 
and  was  a  pleasant  and  obliging  man. 
The  next  day  brought  agam  and 
again  merrv  faces  to  the  door,  to  look 
over  the  dreary  bog  and  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  sleigh. 

At  last  a  shout  procuumed  its  ap- 
proach, and  the  whole  group  were 
assembled  to  see  the  little  dark  spec 
that  was  moving  forward  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  graoually  enlarging  into 
a  distinct  form.  It  was  anxiously 
watched,  but  was  slow  in  coming,  as 
every  thing  in  life  is  that  is  impa- 
tiently waited  for. 

The  arrival  of  the  postman  was  an 
important  event  at  this  little  habi- 
tation. He  was  a  part,  of  that  world 
on  either  side  of  them,  of  which 
they  had  heard  and  formed  va^ue 
conceptions,  but  which  they  had 
never  seen.  Their  father*s  return, 
too,  was  an  affair  of  great  interest. 
He  did  not  very  frequently  leave 
home ;  and  when  he  did,  he  always 
brought  back  some  little  present  to 
the  mother  or  her  children  from 
some  kind  persons,  whom  their  at- 
tentions and  peculiar  situation  and 
character  had  converted  from  stran- 
gers into  friends.  They  were  little 
events,  to  be  sure ;  but  these  little 
incidents  constitute  "the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor.**  They 
are  M  that  occur  to  diversify  the 
monotony  of  their  secluded  life.  The 
postman  came,  but  he  had  no  com- 
panion. He 'drove  his  sleigh  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road,  where  the 
born  stood,  and,  leaving  it  there,  he 
proceeded  to  the  house.  He  was 
met  bv  Mrs.  Lent,  who  shook  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  said  that 
she  had  expected  her  husband  with 
him,  but  supposed  he  was  not  ready 
to  come. 

The  dinner,  howerer,  was  now 
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waiting,  and  she  pressed  him  to  go 
in  and  partake  with  the  &mily  of 
their  humble  meal. 

•*  Have  you  seen  John  ?" 

The  truth  had  now  to  be  told, 
which  Ainslow  did  in  the  kindest 
and  most  considerate  manner.  After 
preparing  her  mind  for  the  recep- 
tion of  very  bad  news,  he  proceeded 
to  inform  her,  that  as  he  crossed 
the  wooden  bridge  at  the  black 
brook  in  the  bog,  he  observed  John 
Lent  sitting  on  the  floor,  with  hia 
back  resting  against  the  rail,  a  stif- 
fened and  froaen  corpse.  He  had 
evidently  been  overpowered  by  the 
storm,  which  coming;  firom  the  east- 
ward, blew  full  in  his  &ce,  depriving 
him  at  once  of  his  breaUi  and  his 
strength ;  and  having  sat  down  ex- 
hausted to  rest  his  weaned  limbs,  he 
had  sunk  into  that  fatal  sleen  in 
which  the  soul,  without  a  struggle  or 
a  sigh,  passes  into  another  and  a  bet- 
ter world.  He  added,  that  he  had 
taken  him  up  in  his  arms,  aod  lifted 
him  into  the  sleigh,  where  he  now 
was;  and  that  he  had  covered  him 
with  a  ru^,  and  driven  to  the  bam, 
that  she  might  not  be  too  suddenly 
shocked  by  the  awful  sight  of  the 
dead  body ;  and  concluded  with  those 
consolatory  remarks  which,  thoiu^ 
unheard  or  unheeded,  are  usuafly 
addressed  to  those  who  are  smitten 
down  bv  sudden  affliction.  Before 
he  had  finished  his  narrative  a  loud, 
long-continued,  and  piercii^  cry  of 
distress  arose  from  the  slei«;h  that 
thrilled  the  whole  group,  and  brought 
them  instantly  to  the  door.  The 
poor  man*s  faithful  and  affectionate 
dog  had  discovered  his  master,  and 
the  strouff  instinct  of  the  animal  re- 
vealed to  him  at  once  that  he  would 
never  more  hear  that  voice  of  kind- 
ness and  fellowshhi  that  had  cheered 
him  firom  d^y  to  oay,  or  receive  his 
food  firom  thai  hand  which  had  always 


before  his  horse,  who  ate  them  as  be 
stood  in  his  harness,  he  occupied  the 
few  remaining  minutes  of  his  time  in 
endeavourixig  as  he  best  could  to 
condole  wiw  and  comfort  the  poor 
widow  and  her  helpless  family.  He 
was  astonished  at  her  fortitude  Her 
agony,  it  was  evident,  was  almost 
insupportable,  but  she  save  no  vent 
to  violent  and  unavailing  lament- 
ations. He  was  not  the  nrst,  as  he 
will  be  by  no  means  the  last,  to  ad« 
mire  this  qualily  of  the  female  mind 
when  roused  bv  great  events  to  de^ 
tbouffhtandcool  anddeliberate  action* 
Weak,  tiniid.  and  powerless  as  wo- 
man is,  in  the  minor  troubles  and 
trials  of  li£e,  when  real  danger  and 
ffroat  afflictions  are  to  be  encountered, 
she  rises  superior  to  fear,  calls  in  the 
aid  of  a  judgment  always  good,  when 
confidently  relied  on,  vSi  a  moral 
coura^  surpassing  that  of  man,  be- 
cause its  foundations  are  not  bmlt  an 
the  delusive  laws  of  honour,  but 
deeply  laid  in  conscious  innocencp, 
in  a  strong  sense  of  the  obligations 
of  duty,  and  a  pious  and  firmrelianee 
on  the  might  and  goodness  of  God. 
Thus  supported  asd  strengthened, 
she  sustains  burdens  disproportioned 
to  her  sex,  and  successfully  resists 
afflictions  that  overpower  the  yigour, 
and  appal  the  courage  of  man. 

The  poor  widow  h^u*d  him  calmly 
and  patiently,  though  words  aeeosed 
to  fail  her  when  thanking  him  for  his 
kindness.  This  portentous  silence, 
however,  deceived  him.  There  are 
calamities  too  heavy  to  be  borne, 
and  misfortunes  may  overpower  by 
surprise,  that  could  be  suooesBfully 
resisted  if  their  advent  were  known. 
Although  the  blow  did  not  prostrate 
this  miserable  woman,  it  stnnaittd  her 
into  insensibility.  Thought  aad  me- 
mory seemed  suspended,  Tneapahlft 
of  action  herself,  she  was  passive  in 
the  hands  of  her  children.   She  had 
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would  take  cdd.  The  poor  children 
gaied  at  her,  wondered,  and  shed 
tean.  Helpleai,  unprotected,  and 
alone  in  Uie  world,  their  little  hearts 
failed  them;  and  the  inquiiy  often 
and  often  occurred  to  their  minds, 
What  is  to  become  of  us  P  DeaUi, 
that  sat  embodied  in  one  human 
form  in  that  house,  and  had  laid 
his  cold,  benumbing  hand  on  an- 
other, whom  he  a{>peared  to  have 
nunrked  for  his  victim,  seemed  ready 
to  devour  them  all.  Silence  first 
disclosed  to  than  their  solitude,  and 
Bolikide  their  danger.  On  the  third 
efening  they  clustered  as  usual 
round  their  mother's  chair  md  pray- 
ed ;  but  tbe  was  unable  to  join  them. 
She  looked  at  them,  but  did  not 
seem  to  oomj^rehend  them.  They 
then  tried,  with  faltering  lips  and 
tearful  eyes,  a  verse  of  a  hymn,  one 
Uiat  she  had  always  been  fond  of; 
but  two  voices  were  now  wanting, 
and  the;^  w^e  alarmed  at  the  feelue 
and  i^amtive  sound  of  thar  own. 
The  chords  of  the  widow*s  heart  vi- 
brated at  the  sound  of  the  music, 
and  9be  k>oked  about  her,  as  one 
awaking  from  slumber.  Thought, 
feeling,  and  sensibilitv  returned ;  the 
fountains  of  her  affections  opened, 
and  a  flood  of  tears  mingled  with 
ih<m  of  her  children.  She  inquired 
of  them  the  day  of  the  week,  and 
whether  any  person  had  been  at  the 
house  since  the  postman  left  it, 
wrung  her  hands  m  agony  at  the 
tbofupbts  (tf  the  length  of  her  stupor, 
aad  Mving  affectionatdy  kissed  and 
biased  h^  little  ones,  went  to  bed 
to  weep  unseen,  and  pour  out  her 
griefr  and  her  petitkms  undisturbed 
to  Him  who  has  graciously  fvomised 
His  piotectiMi  to  the  widow  and  the 
anban. 

In  the  mormng  she  rose  more  com- 
posed, but  sadly  changed.  Tears 
bad  rof olved  in  that  n%ht,  and  left 
their  tracks  and  fiinrows  on  her  faded 
dieek;  and  the  depth,  and  streugth, 
aad  acoteness  ci  her  mental  suror- 
inga,  had  roidered  her  hair  as  white 
as  the  snow-wreath  that  death  had 
UMod  round  her  husband  as  a  wind- 
ing-sheet. The  straggle  had  been 
vi^ODt,  but  SQCcessm.  She  was 
aflicted  but  not  subdued,  bereft  but 
not  destitute.  She  was  sensible  of 
her  situatkm,  and  willing  to  submit 
irith  humble  reagnaHen ;  aware  of 
her  duties,  and  itady  to  undertake 


them.  She  stood  between  the  living 
and  the  dead.  A  fearfid  debt  was  to  be 
discharged  to  the  one,  subsistence  and 
comfort  were  due  to  the  other.  She 
commenced  the  morning  with  praver 
from  a  church  formulary  that  had 
been  given  her  by  a  travelling  mis- 
sionary, and  then  went  about  h^ 
usual  duties.  As  she  sat  by  her  fire- 
side in  the  evening  she  revolved  in 
her  mind  the  new^here  in  which  she 
was  placed.  As  anv  doubt  or  diffi- 
culty suggested  itself,  her  loss  became 
more  andmore  apparoit.  How  was 
her  husband  to  be  buried?  The 
ground  was  frozen  to  the  depth  of 
three  feet,  and  she  was  unable  to  dig 
agrave.  She  dare  not  go  to  the  next 
neighbour's,  a  distance  of  seven  miles, 
for  she  could  not  leave  her  children. 
She  could  not  send  her  eldest 
daughter,  for  she  did  not  know  Uie 
way ;  and  she,  too,  might  be  lost.  She 
must  wait  for  the  postman,  he  would 
arrive  in  three  days,  and  would  assist 
her.  J£  not,  €rod  would  send  relief 
when  least  expected.  Everv  thing, 
however,  about  her — evei^  thing  she 
had  to  do,  and  every  thmg  she  re- 
quired, mixed  itself  in  some  way  with 
recollections  of  him  she  mourned, 
and  reminded  her  of  some  habit, 
word,  or  act  of  his.  Even  the  weather 
now  made  her  shudder.  The  storm, 
like  a  giant  refreshed  with  sleep, 
arose  again  in  all  its  might,  and 
swent  across  the  desert  with  such  un- 
broken foree  that  the  snow  appeared 
rather  like  a  moving  mass  of  drift 
than  distinct  and  s^mrate  flakes.  It 
was  just  such  an  evening  as  when 
her  husband  perished.  She  shuddered, 
and  drew  her  diildren  nearer  to  her 
on  the  hearth.  They  had  always 
loyed  each  other,  but  their  affection 
was  greatly  increased  now,  for  they 
knew  that  death  was  a  reali^.  They 
had  seen  it  and  felt  its  effects.  ItlMid 
lessened  their  number  once,  it  could 
do  so  again.  They  had  been  told 
they  were  mortal,  now  they  knew  it. 
It  was  an  awful  disdosure  to  them, 
and  yet  what  was  death  ?  It  was 
not  annihilation,  for  the  body  re- 
mained. That  which  had  inhabited 
and  animated  it  was  incorporeal,  and 
had  departed  unseen.  It  was  that  un- 
known, invisible,  and  mysterious  sm- 
rit,  they  had  unconsciously  loved,  for 
the  corpse  shocked  and  terrified  them. 
Th^  had  been  mstructed  that  there 
was  a  ioml  that  survired  the  body,  bat 
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they  could  not  comprehend  it.  They 
n^wsaw  and  shuddered  at  the  dif- 
ference between  the  living  and  the 
dead.  It  was  palpable,  but  still  it  was 
not  intelligible,  roor  little  innocents ! 
it  was  their  first  practical  lesson  in 
mortality,  and  it  was  engraved  on  their 
aching  hearts  too  deeply  ever  to  be 
forgotten.  Their  affection  now  be- 
came more  intense  and  far  more  ten- 
der, for  solicitude  had  blended  with  it 
and  softened  it.  Yes,  their  little  circle 
was  stronger  for  having  its  circum- 
ference r^uced,  it  could  bear  more 
pressure  than  before,  if  the  burden 
were  unhappily  increased. 

The  time  for  rest  had  now  ap- 
proached, and  the  widow  was  weak 
and  unwdl.  The  thought  of  her  un- 
buried  husband  oppressed  her.  The 
presence  of  death,  too,  in  the  house, 
ibr  so  long  a  time,  was  a  heavy  load 
for  her  nerves  ;  and  unable  to  sustain 
her  feelings  and  her  reflections  any 
longer,  she  resorted  to  her  evening 
prayers  with  her  little  family,  and 
added  to  the  prescribed  form  a  short 
and  simple  petition  of  her  own.  Her 
voice  was  almost  inaudible,  amid  the 
din  and  roar  of  the  tempest,  to  those 
around  her;  but  it  penetrated  far 
above  the  elements,  and  reached  the 
throne  of  mere^  to  which  it  was  ad- 
dressed. Relieved,  refreshed,  and 
strengthened  by  this  devotional  ex- 
ercise, they  gathered  again  around 
the  hearth  ere  the  fire  was  secured 
for  the  night,  and  were  engaged  in 
some  little  consultation  about  the 
daily  duties  that  were  to  be  assiffned 
to  each,  when  they  were  aroused  by 
a  loud  and  violent  knocking  at  Uie 
door.  The  mother  arose  and  opened 
it,  with  a  palpitadng  heart.  Three 
strange,  wud-looking,  ha^rd  tnen, 
entreated  adimttance  for  God*s  sake, 
for  they  were  famished,  and  nearly 
chilled  to  death  with  Uie  cold. 
What  a  contrast  for  that  hitherto 
quiet  and  noiseless  household!  There 
were  these  men  stamping  on  the  floor, 
shaking  off  the  snow  from  their 
clothes,  beating  their  hands  together, 
throwing  down  their  nacks.  talkinar 


that  she  was  alone  and  unprotected. 
Who  are  these  mcp,  she  auced  her- 
self? Houseless  in  the  storm,  her 
heart  replied,*^  Would  to  Heav^  there 
had  been  such  a  shelter  for  my  poor 
Jdm  Lent !  We  need  not  fear,  for 
God  and  our  poverty  are  our  protec- 
tion.** She  told  them  they  were  in 
the  house  of  death— 4hat  her  husband 
lay  dead,  and,  for  want  of  asastance, 
unburied  in  the  next  room,  but  that 
all  that  could  be  done  for  them  she 
would  do,  though  at  such  a  time, 
and  in  such  a  place,  that  all,  of 
course,  would  be  but  very  little.  She 
advised  them  to  keep  at  a  distance 
from  the  fire,  and  having  ascertained 
that  they  were  not  frost-batten,  set 
about  getting  them  some  refreshment. 
While  at  work  she  heard  all  that 
they  had  to  say  to  each  other,  and 
with  the  quickness  of  observation 
peculiar  to  the  natives  of  this  country 
soon  perceived  they  were  not  equals — 
that  one  of  them  spoke  with  a  voice 
of  authority ;  that  another  called  him. 
Sir ;  and  the  third  only  answered  when 
he  was  spoken  to,  and  that  all  three 
were  sailors.  They  had  a  ^earfbl 
tale  of  trouble  and  of  death,  to  whkh 
frequent  allusion  was  made.  They 
were  the  captain,  mate,  and  steward, 
of  a  ship  that  had  been  wrecked  that 
day  on  the  coast  beyond  the  hilly 
land  in  front  of  the  cottage,  and  were 
the  sole  survivors  of  ten,  who,  on 
that  morning,  were  pursuing  their 
course  on  the  ocean  in  perfect  confi- 
dence and  safety.  A  hearty  meal  was 
hastily  prepared,  and  mare  hastily  de- 
spatched. Liquor  was  then  miked 
for ;  she  trembled  and  obeyed.  She 
was  a  lone  woman,  it^feas  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  she  hesitated;  but  a 
moment*s  reflection  suggested  to  her 
that  it  was  impossible  that  they  could 
eitiier  forget  her  loss  or  their  own. 

A  fresh  difficulty  now  occurred,  to 
understand  which  it  is  necessary  to 
describe  the  house.  The  ehinmey 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  buildrng, 
opfKwite  the  fh>nt  door,  which  ofOk* 
ea  into  a  small  entry.  On  the  rtf^t 
was  the  fiunilv  lottinir  •  ronm  or 
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Bilthig  attitude,  ts  I  have  before  de- 
serib^.  In  order  to  prepare  their 
beds  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through 
that  room,  into  which  she  had  not 
ventured  since  she  had  recovered 
from  her  stupor.  She  was  pen>lexed 
and  distressed,  but  at  last,  having 
stated  to  the  captain  her  difficulty, 
be  at  once  ordered  the  steward  to  go 
and  make  the  requisite  arrange- 
ments. The  master  and  mate  hav- 
ing been  thus  provided  for  for  the 
night,  some  blankets  were  given  to 
the  steward,  who  slept  on  the  hearth, 
before  the  kitchen  fire.  In  the 
morning  the  latter  was  sent  to  dig  a 
grave  for  poor  John  Lent,  while  the 
other  two,  having  nrocured  the  re- 
quisite tools,  made  nim  a  coffin,  into 
-which  he  was  placed  with  great  diffi- 
culty, from  the  rigidity  of  his  limbs. 
The  little  pony  was  then  harnessed 
to  the  sledge,  and  the  body  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  family  and  their  guests 
to  its  last  resting-place.  The  beau- 
tiful burial-service  of  the  church  was 
read  over  the  deceased  by  the  cap- 
tain, amid  the  heartfelt  sobs  of  the 
widow,  the  loud  lamentations  of  the 
children,  and  the  generous  tears  of 
the  sailors.  The  scene  was  one  that 
was  deeply  felt  hy  all  present.  There 
was  a  community  of  suffering,  a 
similarity  of  situation,  and  a  sym- 
]>athy  among  them  aU,  that  for  the 
time  made  them  forget  they  were 
strangers  and  feel  towards  each  other 
like  members  of  one  family.  The 
mariners  had  twice  narrowly  escaped 
death  themselves:  first,  from  smp- 
wreck;  and  then  from  the  intensity  of 
the  weather;  while  seven  of  their 
comrades  had  been  swept  into  eter- 
nity before  their  eyes.  The  poor 
widow,  in  losing  John  Lent,  ap- 
peared to  have  lost  every  thing — her 
friend,  her  support,  her  companion, 
and  proteetor;  the  husband  of  her 
heart,  the  father  of  her  children.  If 
their  losses  were  similar,  their  mutual 
sorrows  were  similar  also.  She  had 
afforded  them  food,  shelter,  and  a 
home.  They  had  aided  her  in  a 
most  trying  moment  with  their  per- 
sonal assistance,  and  comforted  her 
with  their  sympathy  and  kindness. 
The  next  morning  her  guests  visited 
the  sea-shore,  in  order  to  ascertain 
whether  any  portion  of  the  cargo  of 
their  vessel  could  be  saved.  W  hen 
they  arrived  at  the  scene  of  their 
disaster,  they  found  that  the  yessel 
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was  gone ;  she  had  either  fallen  off 
fVom  the  precipitous  cliff  up<m  which 
she  had  been  thrown  by  the  violence 
of  the  sea,  or  been  withdrawn  by  the 
reflux  of  the  mountain  waves,  and 
had  sunk  into  the  deep  water,  where 
her  masts  could  now  just  be  discerned 
under  its  clear  and  untroubled  sur- 
face. The  cabin,  which  had  been 
built  on  the  deck,  had  been  broken  to 
pieces,  and  fragments  of  it  were  to  be 
seen  scattered  about  on  the  snow. 
Some  few  barrels  and  boxes  from  the 
steward^s  pantry  had  been  thrown  oh 
shore,  containing  stores  of  various 
kinds,  and  also  the  ^ptain*8  ham- 
mock and  bedding.  Tnese  were  di- 
vided into  two  small  lots  of  equal 
weight,  and  constituted  two  sldgfa 
loadM,  for  the  travellkiff  was  too 
heavy  to  permit  them  all  to  be  car- 
ried at  once.  The  captain  presented 
them,  together  with  a  purse  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  the  poor  widow,  as  a 
token  of  his  gratitude  for  her  kind- 
ness and  sympathy  for  his  distress. 
She  was  also  recommended  to  ex- 
amine the  diore  from  time  to  time 
after  vident  gales  of  winds,  as  many 
loose  articles  would  no  doubt  here- 
after float  to  the  surface ;  and  these, 
by  a  written  authority,  he  empow- 
ered her  to  apply  to  her  own  use. 

On  the  sucoeedmg  morning  the  post- 
man returned  with  his  mail,  and  fur- 
nished a  conveyance  for  the  steward. 
The  captain  and  mate  followed  under 
his  guidance,  with  Mrs.  Lent*s  little 
pony  and  sledse,  which  were  to  be  re- 
turned the  foUowing  mail-day  by 
Ainslow.  They  now  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  each  other,  with 
mutual  thanks  and  benedictions,  and 
the  widow  and  her  family  were  again 
left  to  their  sorrows  and  their  labours. 
From  that  day  she  said  an  unseen 
hand  had  upheld  her,  fed  her,  and 
protected  her,  and  that  hand  was  the 
hand  of  the  good  and  merdftil  God 
of  the  widow  and  the  orphan.  There 
were  times,  she  added,  when  the 
wounds  of  her  heart  would  burst 
open  and  bleed  afresh ;  but  she  had 
been  told  the  affections  requured  that 
relief,  and  that  Nature  had  wisely 
provided  it,  to  prevent  a  worse  issue. 
She  informed  me  that  she  often  saw 
her  husband  of  late.  When  sitting 
by  her  solitary  lamp,  after  her  child- 
ren had  fallen  asleep,  she  frequently 
perceived  him  looking  in  at  the 
window  upon  her.  She  would  8(mie* 
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tknes  riM  tnd  fjfi  there,  with  a  view 
(^oauYeraing  with  him,  but  he  always 
withdrew,  as  if  he  was  not  permitted 
to  have  an  interview  with  her.  She 
said  she  was  not  a&aid  to  SMet  him ; 
why  should  die  be?  He  who  had 
lored  her  in  lySs  would  not  harm  her 
in  death.  As  soon  as  she  returned 
to  l^r  seat,  he  would  again  resume 
lus  plaoe  at  the  window,  and  watch 
oyer  her  for  hours  together.  She 
had  mentioned  the  circumstance  to 
the  clergyman,  who  charged  her  to 
keep  her  secret,  and  eq^eoally  from 
her  children,  whose  ^ouur  and  weak 
nerves  it  might  ternfy.  He  had  en* 
deavoured  to  persuade  her  it  was  the 
reflezicm  her  own  &ce  in  the 
glais ;  that  it  was  a  natural  effect, 
and  by  no  means  an  unusual  occur- 
rence. But  no  one,  ^  added,  knew 
80  well  as  ^lose  who  saw  with  their 
own  eFSs.  It  was  difficult,  perhaps, 
for  others  who  had  not  been  so 
Ikvoured  and  pgetacted  to  believe  it, 
but  it  waa^  nevertb^sB,  strictly  true ; 
and  was  a  great  comfort  to  her  to 
think  that  his  care  and  his  love  ex- 
isted for  her  b^nd  the  grave.  She 


said  many  people  had  advised  her  to 
leave  that  pboe,  as  too  insecure  and 
iaoonveBient  for  a  helpless  woman ; 
but  Ood  had  never  fiuled  them.  She 
had  never  known  want  or  been  visited 
by  illneBs,  while  she  and  her  children 
1^  been  fed  in  the  wilderness  like 
the  chosen  neople  of  the  L<ffd.  He 
had  raised  ner  up  a  host  of  friends, 
whose  heart  he  had  touched  with 
kindness  for  her,  and  whose  hands 
he*had  used  as  the  instruments  of  his 
merqy  and  bounty.  It  would  be  un- 
ffrateful  and  distrustM  in  her  to 
^ve  a  place  he  had  selected  for  her, 
and  he  might  perhi^  turn  away  his 
countenance  in  anger,  and  abandon 
her  in  her  old  age  to  powty  and 
wai^  And  besides,  she  said,  there 
is  my  old  man;  his  visits  now  are 
deam  to  me  than  ever;  he  was  oBce 
my  companion — he  is  n^w  my  j^uaid- 
ian  angel.  I  caoaot  and  I  will  not 
fimake  him  while  I  live,  and  when  it 
is  God*s  will  that  I  dmrt  henoe,  I 
hope  to  be  laid  beside  him,  who^ 
alive  or  dead,  has  never  suffered  this 
poor  dwelling  to  be  to  me  a  *^  Loks 
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aOMETHXHO  MORE  ABOUT  VICTOR  HUGO. 


Ths  noTelisi,  the  dramatist,  the 
lyrist,  is  now  a  peer  of  France.  The 
hold  defender  of  the  liberty  of  the 
staffe,  the  spirited  pleader  before  the 
TruMuial  de  Commoxe,  sits  on  the 
benches  of  the  nobleue  viaehre :  the 
author  of  the  interdicted  £rama,*  of 
the  soppoeed  offence  against  the  &- 
mily  of  Orleans,  is  installed  amon|^ 
the  ooMtitotiMial  nominees  of  Lonis 
Philippe.     Long  life  to  him  at 
the  Luxembourg— -the  Baron  Victor 
Hugo !   Whether  he  will  attempt  in 
the  upper  chamber  the  ambitious 
rdls  of  his  friend  and  brother  bard« 
De  Lamartine,  in  the  lower,  remains 
to  be  seen.  We  trust  that  he  will 
not  avail  himself  of  his  position  as  a 
senator  to  press  those  Khenane,  and 
(he  must  pardon  us)  insane  preten- 
sions which  prodnoed  that  marvel- 
lous political  paper  from  the  tourist ; 
otherwise  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
part  company,  and  to  range  ourselves, 
with  hostile  k>ok  intent,  against  one 
with  whom,  admiring  him  as  we  do, 
we  would  fain  continue  upon  terms 
of  cordial  intimacy.   It  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  the  arena  of  political  con- 
troversy that  we  are  now  to  seek 
him;  so  let  us  have  no  unfriendly 
anticipations.  We  resume  the  pen 
to  fulnl  an  engagement  made  to  our 
readers  to  increue  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  bard  whom  we  intro- 
duced in  a  former  paper ;  and  it  now 
devolves  upon  us  to  exhibit  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  art  upon  other 
subjects  than  those,  the  admirable 
treatment  of  which  has  justiiy  earned 
for  him  the  title   of  Historical 
Toei  par  excellence.  There  is  no  lack 
of  variety  in  Victor.  Few  are  the 
children  of  song  in  whom  will  be 
firond  a  neater  diversity  of  matter^ 
a  more  iree  and  flidle  multiformity 
of  style.  jE^miii  ita  state  of  fedinjif 
he  is  never  likely  to  produce  in  his 
readers;  for  want  of  transitions  and 
novelty  none  will  cast  him  aside. 
Besides  the  materiab  of  history,--- 
wars,  revolutions,  politics, — ^in  his 
cteaHngs  with  which  we  have  already 
disputed  something  of  his  spirit, 
abundant  are  the  subjects  which  en- 
gage his  muse— which  his  taste  se- 


lects, his  imagination  embellishes,  his 
sympathy  aseodates  itself  with,  and 
ms  voice  interprets.  Into  the  feel- 
ing-iraught  heart  of  humanity  he 
eaters,  aid  inly  diPoUs;  withbeanty- 
hreathmff  nature  he  respires;  wmi 
calm- inducing,  thought -suggesting, 
love-fostering  nature  he  meditatesi, 
and  quickly  feels.  Gentle,  domestie 
affections;  home,  partnta,  diildrtn, 
friends ;  the  love  en  infancy,  and  the 
reverence  for  age;  khkUy  cheerM- 
ness  and  chastened  sorrow ;  a  calm, 
meditative  melancholy  dwelling  upon 
recollections  of  eaiiy  hopes  and 
dreams  gone  b^ — these  are  among 
the  feelinf;8  which  occupy  him,  who 
at  other  tunes,  with  the  eye  at  onoe 
of  poet,  patriot,  and  sage,  regards  the 
changing  scenes  and  actors  in  the 
grreat  drama  of  nations.  Pensive, 
serene^  peaceful,  glides  among  hmnely 
haunts,  hy  the  hous^ld  hearth, 
amid  the  fields,  the  hamlets,  and  the 
woods,  the  verse  that  elsewhere  roUs 
its  mighty  stream  around  kings  and 
conquerors,  triumphs  and  trophies^ 
and  shattered  thrones,  and  contend- 
ing factions.  To  him  may  be  applied 
in  their  comprehensiveness  thewcurds 
of  one  with  whom  he.  Frenchman 
though  he  be,  has  much  in  common: 

"  Not  lore,  not  mi,  nor  the  ♦mnnltnoas 
•well 

Of  civil  oooflict,  nor  the  wrecks  of  chinfe. 
Nor  daty  ttraggliiig  with  affeotioiis 
strM)ge» 

Not  these  mUme  inspire  the  tuneful  shell  : 
But  where  untroobled  peace  and  concord 
dwell. 

There  also  is  the  Muse  not  loth  to  rssfe, 
WatoMnf  the  bine  wnokt  of  the  ebny 

Skfwsrt  aaceadiag  fh>m  the  twilight 
delL 

Meek  aspirations  fletse  her,  lone  endsa. 
vour. 

And  saffe  content,  and  placid  nelan* 
cTioly."— WoBDeWORTH. 

An  intent  and  earnest  perusal  of 
Victor  Huffo  will  reveal  this  dispod- 
tkm,  of  which  probably  tsw  English 
readers  would  suspect  a  poet  of  a 
nation  they  are  too  accustomed  to 
regard  as  the  pattern  of  fHvolity. 
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We  confidently  recommend  such 
study  to  dl  who  desire  the  gratifica- 
tion of  delicate  taste,  and  deep  and 
truthful  feeling,  contenting  ounelves 
with  producing  here  a  few  specimens 
of  the  yersatilitv  of  Hugo's  powers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  can  build  the 
lofty  rhyme  in  the  shape  of  Ode 
Historical.  In  many  an  effusion  of 
less  pretension,  he  exhibits  not  less 
excellence ;  in  many  a  happy  strain 
^  individual  sentiment,  in  some  de- 
Ikious  ballads.  His  lays  oi  love 
have  a  surpassing  delicacy  and  ten- 
derness ;  his  verses  which  respect 
personal  emotions  and  experience, 
be  they  enjoyments  or  regrets,  mourn 
they  or  exult,  have  an  intensity  com- 
municating itself  by  a  charm  that 
attests  the  truth  of  the  feeling,  and 
Uie  felicity  of  the  ex{)re88ion.  Im- 
parting his  own  emotions  he  seems 
Dut  to  oe  the  echo  of  yours.  It  is  thus 
that  the  true  poet  is  known  and  ap- 
proved— ^he  is  felt :  he  speaks  for  the 
mcapable  man ;  his  language  is  your 
fiseliuff,  clothed  as  yon  womd  clothe 
it,  had  Heaven  but  willed  to  endow 
you  with  that  glorious  "art  divine 
of  words  ;**  and  your  heart  lei^  with 
gratitude  to  the  interpreter  of  that, 
which,  beating  in  your  breast  and 
crowding  your  br^n,  had  never  found 
freedom  and  expression  but  for  him 
whose  magic  voice  sets  open  the  gates, 
and  liberates  thought  from  its  silent 
chamber,  and  struggling,  fluttering, 
panting  passion  from  its  cage.  So  is 
It,  in  many  a  strain  of  personal  in- 
tensity, that  Byron  has  made  him- 
self the  voice  of  the  burning  long- 
ings of  the  heart;  so  that  Campbell 
has  breathed  the  breath  of  deucate 
pasnon  in  verse  of  such  sensible 
nragrance,  that,  as  you  read,  you  in- 
hale a  rich  atmosphere  of  which  you 
had  dimly  dreamed,  but  never  tasted 
before.  These  are  they  that  relieve 
the  burdened  heart  from  its  incapa- 
bility, and  give  form  and  vocality  to 
the  vague,  the  bodiless,  and  the  un- 
exi^ressed.  What  the  spirit  has 
dr^imed,  what  the  soul  has  imagined 


such  moments  makes  of  the  long- 
desired,  the  at-last  discovered*  Hear 
the  Victor  in  a  nummful  mood, — 
plaintive  but  subdued  strain,  wherdn 
many  a  listening  ear  will  catdi  the 
tones  which,  so^hinff  sorrow  by  the 
fiuthM  expression  tney  yield  to  it, 
are  the  fiivonrite  music  of  melan- 
choly : — 

lUgret, 

"  Oui,  le  bonbeur  bten  rita  a  pass^  daas 
ma  ?ie ! 

On  le  suit ;  dans  ses  bras  on  ae  Uvre  an 
Bommeil ; 

Puis,  comme  cette  vierge  anx  champs 
cr^toit  ravie. 
On  se  Toit  seul  &  son  r^veil. 

On  le  chercbe  de  loin  dans  Tavenir  im- 
mense. 

On  Ini  crie  '  Oh !  reviens,  compagnon 

de  mes  jours.' 
£t  le  plaiair  accourt,  mats  sans  remplir 

rabsenoe 
De  celni  qo *oq  pleura  toujonra. 

Moi,  si  I'impur  plaisir  offre  sa  raine 
flanune, 

Je  lui  dirai  '  Va,  fuis,  et  reapecte 
mon  sort ; 

Le  bonheur  a  laiss^  le  regret  dans  mon 

Mais  toil  tu  laisses  le  remord  !' 

Poartant  je  ne  dois  point  troubler  voire 
d^lire. 

Amis :  je  veuz  paraitre  ignorer  lea 
dotueura ; 

Je  sonris  arec  vous,  je  voos  cadie  ma 
lyre 

IxHvqu'elle  est  hiunide  de  pleors. 

Cbaoun  de  vous  peut-^tre,  en  son  ccear 
solitaire, 

Sous  des  ris  passagers  ^tooffe  un  long 
regret; 

H^las !  noos  souffrons  toi»  ensemble  sor 
la  terre, 

£t  nous  souffrons  tons  en  secret! 

On  est  honteux  des  pleors ;  on  roogit  de 
ses  peines, 
Des  innooeos  chagrins,  des  aou?enirs 
touohaBs; 

Comme  si  noos  n'^tions  sous  les  ler- 
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Yes,  Happiness  bath  left  me  sooa  be- 
hind! 

AIas»  we  all  pursae  its  steps!  and 
when 

We're  sunk  to  rest  within  its  anns  en- 
twined. 

Like  the  Phoenician  virgin,*  wake,  and 
find 

Ourselves  ahme  again. 

Then,  through  the  distant  futnre's  bound- 
less space 
We  sedc  the  lost  companion  of  our 
days: 

•*  Return,  return !"  we  cry  j  and  lo,  apace 
Pleasure  appears!  but  not  to  fill  the 
place 

Of  that  we  mourn  always. 

I,  should  unhallowed  Pleasure  woo  me 
now. 

Will  to  the  wanton  sorcVess  say,  "  Be- 
gone! 

Respect  the  cypress  on  my  mournful 
brow. 

Lost  Happiness  hath  left  regret — but 
thou 

Lea  vest  remorse,  alone." 

Yety  haply  lest  I  check  the  mounting 
fire, 

O  friends,  that  in  your  revelry  ap- 
pears ! 

With  you  1*11  breathe  the  air  which  ye 
respire. 

And,  smiling,  hide  my  melancholy  lyre 
When  it  is  wet  with  tears. 

Each  in  his  secret  heart  perchance  doth 
own 

Some  fond  regret  'neath  passing  smiles 
concealed 
Sufferers  alike  together  and  alone 
Are  we  ;-.with  many  a  grief  to  others 
known. 
How  many  unrevealed  1 

Alas  !  for  natural  tears  and  simple  pains. 
For  tender  recollections,  cherished 
long. 

For  guileless  §[riefs,  which  no  compunc- 
tion stains, 

We  blush     as  if  we  wore  these  esrthly 
chains 
Only  for  sport  and  song ! 

Yes,  my  blest  hours  have  fled  without  a 
trace : 

In  Tain  I  strove  their  parting  to  delay  ; 

Brightly  they  beamed,  then  left  a  cheer- 
less space. 

Like  an  o'erdouded  smile,  that  in  the 
face 

Lightens,  and  fades  away. 

There  is  a  graoeftil  melancholy,  at 
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once  kindly  and  dignified— a  deep 
but  not  a  morose  moumfulnesa,  which 
pleases  us  greatly  in  this  nnpretend- 
ing  composition.  There  is  a  polish, 
and  a  finish  too :  excellencies  ohsery- 
able  in  numy  of  the  smaller  poems  o£ 
oar  author,  and  in  which  he  strikes 
us  as  bearing  a  peculiar  similarity  to 
our  own  el^ant  and  tasteful  Camp- 
beU. 

On  a  former  occasion  we  expressed 
our  admiration  of  Hugo's  powers  as 
a  descriptive  poet ;  asserting  our  opi- 
nion, that  in  delineations  of  natural 
scenery  he  is  without  a  riyal  in  the 
poetical  literature  of  his  country. 
We  shall  only  so  far  qualify  that 
praise  as  to  say,  that  if  mult  is  to  be 
found  with  his  landscapes,  it  is  that 
they  are  occasionally  too  crowded. 
The  richness  of  resource  with  which 
he  accumulates  image  upon  image  is 
sometimes  indulged  to  an  excess, 
which  may  be  thought  to  impair  the 
general  effect.  Ye^  for  ourselves, 
we  confess  that  even  in  those  in- 
stances we  have  experienced  in  the 
perusuQ  that  species  of  pleasing  be- 
yrilderment  which  every  one  must 
have  felt  when,  in  some  gorgeous 
prospect,  rich  with  the  wonders,  thd 
graces,  and  the  sportive  caprices  of 
rl'ature,  the  demands  made  upon  the 
eye  are  too  numerous  to  be  satisfied, 
— ^fail  (if  fhilure  it  can  be  called))  by 
the  very  abundance  of  beauty.  ^  For 
examples  of  our  author's  descriptive 
powers  applied  to  external  nature, 
we  specially  refer  the  reader  to  a 
poem  in  the  Chants  du  Cripusctde^ 
entitled  "  Au  bord  de  la  Mer,**  con- 
taining a  magnificent  picture,  and 
famishing  a  conspicuous  instance  of 
Victor's  diffuse  style :  to  two  pieces 
in  the  Femlles  d'Autornne,  under  the 
titles  of  "Pan,"  and  " Bievre ;"  and 
to  a  portion  of  a  long  narrative  in 
the  Rayons  et  Ombres^  "Ce  qui  se 

rait  aux  Feuillantines  vers  1813." 
these  particularly,  and  in  some 
delightful  verses  "  k  Virgile,"  in  the 
Voix  IntSrieures,  will  be  found  that 
richness  and  truthfulness  of  descrip- 
tion, that  intimacy  with  and  enjoy- 
ment of  Nature,  which  distinguish 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  poetical 
character  of  our  favourite— in  so 
great  a  d^;Tee,  that  there  are  really 
few  pases  of  Victor's  volumes  (some 
of  the  historical  poetry  excepted)  in 
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which  the  reader  will  not  be  made 
sensible,  by  prompt  and  vivid  meta- 
phor, striking  simile  and  illustration, 
that  he  is  in  the  hands  and  under 
the  guidance  of  one  whose  study  has 
been  the  book  of  Nature  since  ftrst 
he  looked  updn  its  pases,  who  has 
mastered  his  subject  with  the  mas- 
tery of  love,  and  treasured  it  in  heart 
and  mind} — a  store  from  which  he 
can  draw  mexhaustibly,  and  with  all 
the  freedom,  vi^ur,  aiid  boldness,  of 
one  who,  knowing  that  he  hath  the 
knowledge,  know^  also  how  to  em- 
ploy it. 

mere  is,  however,  a  form  of  poet- 
ical power  which,  perhaps,  may  be 
most  properly  termed  aUusive  de^ 
scription  (readers  of  Milton  cannot 
be  unacquainted  with  its  exercise); 
and  which,  not  so  exclusively  re- 
specting scenery— understanding  that 
word  as  applied  to  the  mere  compo- 
nents of  a  landscape— consists  in  pre- 
senting an  idea  of  a  region,  a  Coun- 
try, or  (if  you  like)  a  more  confined 
locality,  either  by  the  designation  of 
some  prevailing  quality  which  at 
once  conveys  the  spirit,  the  influence 
of  the  whole  to  the  reader's  mind, 
reflects  the  light  and  shade  that  form 
the  colour  of  the  scene,  or  by  group- 
ing, together  in  more  or  less  quantity, 
the  separate  objects  of  association 
and  interest  which,  at  once  height- 
ening and  heightened  by  the  attrac- 
tions of  external  nature,  giving  and 
raving  charm,  make  up  a  more 
complete  picturesque  than  is  within 
the  reach  even  of  that  art, — 

"  Wliicb  morning,  noontide,  even, 
Do  serre  with  all  their  changeful  pa- 
geantry." 

For  the  antiquarian  and  man  of 
art  are  the  remains  and  mcmuments 
of  a  country;  for  the  jpainter  its 
landscapes ;  for  the  historian  its  an- 
nals ;  for  the  romancer  and  the  lover 
of  grotesque  lore  its  traditions,  fables, 
superstitions,  legends ;  for  the  com- 
mentator on  lite  and  character,  its 
manners,  tastes,  and  tone :  but  all  of 
these  are  for  the  poet  Of  other 
men,  each  appreciates  in  his  own 
department ;  out  the  poet  alone  com- 
bines and  exhibits  in  masteriy  por- 
traiture the  whole  of  which  their  re- 
spective subjects  are  parts.  Thus,  he 
compels  and  seises  the  spirit  that 
eludes  the  grasp  of  others :  thus^  ho 
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brings  into  prea^ce  before  his  readers 
that  national  existence  which  is  com- 
posed of  a  people's  past  and  present, 
its  aspect  and  its  associations,  its  his- 
tory and  romance,  ita  tone  ^  fSeelii^ 
and  popular  characteristioa,  its  works 
of  art,  Its  riches  of  nature— aoKiery, 
and  soil,  and  dime.  Yietor  Hugo 
abounds  in  this  aUosive  deaoription; 
and  of  its  two  modes  of  bringing 
scenes  before  the  eyes  we  select  some 
few  examples,  which  the  reader,  tak- 
ing the  author's  volumes  in  his 
himdj  will  have  no  difficulty  in  mul- 
tiplying. Sometimes  this  presenta- 
tion of  the  scene  is  effected  by  an 
epithet,  the  hmxtj  ar  the  vivid  truth- 
fulness of  which  is  instantaneously 
ftlt  and  acknowledged:  and  in  thn 
our  Victor  is  most  happy,  as — 

'*  Le  Tolcan  de  la  Sicile  MoncU," 

wherein  you  see  the  yellow  aur&oe 
of  that  land  of  the  golden  ear,  the 
granary  of  old  Rome, — 

"  De  noirs  Eicttriids,  myttirina  84(joar.*' 

You  recognise  the  resort  of  Philip 
the  dark-souled,  up  among  the 
gloomy  sierra  of  Guadarama. 

"  Le  Nil,  le  Rhin,  le  Tibre ;  AuttstUiz 
rayonnantt, 
Eylau,  Jroid  et  hrumeux" 

You  behold  that  immortal  son  peer- 
ing over  and  blaitnff  upon  Mofttvian 
uplands ;  you  behold,  too,  that  wintry 
scene  of  horror  on  the  inhospitaUe 
plain  of  J^russian-Foland.  In 

"  L'Anibie  infmnddttti^,'* 

you  feel  that  a  single  word  has 
spread  out  the  desert  before  you. 
And  be  it  remarked,  by  the  way, 
that,  in  that  excellent  test  of  a  po^ 
the  degree  in  which  he  poBsease^  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  exercises  a 
sway  over  epithets,  the  antiior  in 
question  will  bear  the  closest  and 
nicest  criticism.  of  conmend- 

ation  mi^t  be  wntten,  and  pi^ 
filled  with  instances  shewing  how 
rich  is  his  command,  and  how  grace- 
ful and  judicious  his  enpk^yBieBt  of 
this  most  expressive  quality  of  his 
native  language. 

At  anomer  time,  the  poet's  power 
in  bringin^eithtr  ailDgl*  8iMM,«'the 
grand  national  ^Datures  asd  hvfeonosl 
associations  of  a  com^,  to  iheknow- 
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kdfle  and  appredatioD  of  his  readers, 
is  shewn  in  a  few  rapid  and  off-hand 
touches — sufficient, — rapid  and  off- 
hand as  they  are— to  place  the  indi* 
vidual  spot,  or  the  succession  of  views, 
the  whole  picturesque  character  of 
the  land,  indeed,  betore  them.  Look 
at  this  table(m  of  the  renowned  Chris* 
tian  and  Moslem  fortresses  on  the 
banks  of  the  glorious  stream  that 
reaches  fh>m  its  Swabian  springs  to 

"  Tho  TStt  enotnotare  of  that  gloomy  set, 
'Whose  waves  the  Orphean  lyre  forbad  to 


In  conflict." 

It  is  from  a  mece  in  the  Orientates^ 
cntiilcd  ^Le  Danube  en  colore,**  a 
piece  finely  conceived,  indeed,  but 
spoilt  by  sundry  extravagancies,  such 
as  this  undoubted  genius  sometimes 
permits  himself  to  run  into.  Old 
fVither  Danube  is  chiding  these  his 
unruly  children  for  their  ever-reour« 
ring  hostilities : 

"  Qnoi !  ne  poaves-voiM  vi? re  eiiseBble« 
Mes  filles  ?  iaut  il  que  je  tremble 
Da  deetin  qai  ne  voae  rmseemble 

Que  ponr  vons  hair  de  plus<pres  1 
Qosnd  Toes  poorries»  eoean  pecifiques^ 
Bdirer  dans  mes  eanx  magnifiques 
Semlin  !  tee  noire  clochers  gothiqnes, 

Belgrade,  tes  blanes  minarets !" 

Ye  daagbters  mine  I  will  nought  abate 
Your  fierce  interminable  hatet 
Still  am  I  doomed  to  rue  the  fate 

That   such    unfriendly  neighbours 
madel 

Tlie  while  ye  might,  in  peaceful  cheer. 
Mirror  upon  my  waters  clear 
Semlin  !  tby  Gotbic  steeples  drear. 
And  tby  bright  minarets,  Belgrade! 

Now,  here  you  have  the  spot  under 
your  eye,  with  all  the  conflicting  in- 
terest that  peculiarly  attaches  to  it. 
Bere  aie  the  broad  glas^  river,  the 
oon&<mting  battlements,  the  territo- 
xial  approamation,  the  more  than 
tctritonal  separation  of  Christiamty 
and  Islamism.  The  stanza  contains 
at  once  the  picture  of  the  place  and 
its  history,  its  a^ect  and  its  aaso- 


dations.  Look,  again,  at  this  grand 

and  delicious  view  of  a  land  dear  to 
Uie  soul  of  "Victor,  this  movmff  pa- 
naroma  of  Iberian  scenery.  A  few 
bold  dashes,  and  the  spell  of  l^e 
country  is  upon  you.  fts  romance 
of  olden  time,  its  historic  grandeur, 
its  romance  of  modem  war ;  ue  drear, 
and  wild,  and  sublime  featiores  of  its 
external  nature ;  its  wide-lying  cities, 
its  long  and  melancholy  tn^  ito 
glorious  monumental  remains,  are 
seen  in--ay,  and  something  of  the 
character  of  its  smgular  people  is 
transparent  through — the  vkorous, 
the  l]^utiful,  the  most  musioafverses 
which  we  attempt  to  render.  The 
lines  afford,  also,  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  that  felicity  of  illustration 
which  we  numbered  among  our  au- 
thor's accomplishments.  The  poem 
of  which  they  form  the  close  is  oc^ 
cupied  with  the  sweetness  and  inno- 
cent j(^ousnes8  of  childhood,  and 
pleads  for,  and  exhorts  to  indulgence 
for  its  free  and  sportive  sallies.  As 
for  me,**  exclaims  the  poet, — 

*'  Moi,  qnel  qoe  soit  le  moods,  et  I'boBuae, 

et  TaTenir, 
Soitqa'il  faille  oublierou  le  ressoaTentr, 

Qoe  Dieu  m'aiBiffe  ou  me  console, 
Je  ne  veux  habiter  la  cit^  dca  vivans 
Que  dans  une  maison  qu'une  rumeur 
d'enfans 
Fasse  toujoura  yivante  et  folle. 

De  mk&e,  si  jamais  enfln  je  rons  reroiB, 
Bean  pays,  dont  la  league  est  faite  pour 
ma  voix, 

Dont  mes  yeuz  aimaient  leors  cam* 
pagnes, 

Bords  ou  mes  pas  enfans  soivaient  Na- 
pol^n, 

Fortes  viiles  du  Cid !  6  Valence,  6  Lion, 
CaatiUe,  Aragon,  mes  Eapagnei, 

Je  ne  veux  traverser  vos  plaines,  tos 
cit^s, 

Francbir  vos  ponts  d'une  arche  entre 
deux  montsjet^f. 
Voir  vos  pftlais  remains  ou  maures, 
Votre  Guadalquivir  qui  serpente  et  s*en. 

fnit, 

Que  dans  ces  chars  dor^s  qn'emplissent 
de  leur  bruit 
Les  grelots  des  moles  sonores  !"* 


*  Observe  the  exceedmg  beauty  of  the  musieal  word  $onor€  (so  efiective  at  the 
dose  of  a  Hne,  and  often  so  effectively  employed  by  our  author),  the  uses  of  which 
are  more  compiehensive  than  those  of  our  own  word  similarly  derived.  Here  we 
have  it  applied  to  the  jingle  of  beUs,  and  expressive  of  their  shrill  music.  In  the 
FStaes  OB  the  CoriUoN,  which  closed  our  former  paper,  we  found  it  applied  to  the 
rhythm,  the  graduated  succession  of  sounds.  And  in  the  following  il  expresses  the 
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For  me,  wbate*6r  mj  lif«  and  lot  may 
shew, 

Yean  blank  with  gloom  or  cheered  by 
memory's  glow» 
Turmoil  or  peace   ne'er  be  it  mine,  I 
pray. 

To  be  a  dweller  of  the  peopled  earth, 
Saye  'neath  a  roof  alive  with  children*! 
mirth. 

Loud  throagh  the  lireloDg  day. 

So,  if  my  hap  it  be  to  see  once  more 
Those  noble  scenes  my  footsteps  trod 
before. 

An  infant  follower  in  Napoleoo*s  train ; 
Rodrigo's  holds,  Valencia  and  Leon, 
And  both  Castilles,  and  mated  Aragon ; 

Ne'er  be  it  mine,  O  Spain ! 

To  pass  thy  plains  with  cities  sprent  be- 
tween. 

Thy  stately  arches  fluoe  o'er  deep  ravine. 
Thy  palaces,  of  Moor's  or  Roman'a 
tmie; 

Or  the  swift  windings  of  thy  Guadal- 
quirir. 

Save  in  those  gilded  cars,  where  bells  for 
ever 

Ring  their  melodious  chime.** 

But  they  whoee  favour  is  dear  to 
us  as  the  lij^t  of  our  eyes,  are,  doubt- 
less, desirous  to  hear  a  love-lay  of 
our  boasted  bard.  They  shall  surely 
have  one^  if  they  will  but  permit  us 
first  to  select  a  few  felicitous  speci- 
mens ;  some  small  gems,  but  spark* 
linff,  even  amidst  an  atmosphere  of 
brilliancy.  Here,  for  instance,  is  a 
sweet  transparency,  a  veil  of  soft 
liffht,  a  gleam  from  an  open  comer 
or  heaven,  such  as  Campbell  was 
wont  to  shed  in  liquid  verse.  Here 
it  is,  clothing  you  with  beauty : — 

'*  La  lune  au  jour  est  tiede  et  pftle, 
Comme  un  joyeuz  convalescent ; 

Tendre,  elle  ouvre  ses  yenz  d'opale, 
D'ou  la  douceur  du  ciel  descend !" 
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The  pale-faced  moon  in  the  nooaday 
aky 

Shines  with  a  mild-reviving  glow ; 
Softly  unclosing  her  opal  eye. 
Shedding  the  sweetness  of  heav'n  be« 
low. 

From  the  same  piece,  and  what  a 
noontide  effect! — 

"  Tout  vit,  et  se  pose  aveo  grace, 
Le  rayon  snr  le  eeuil  oavert» 

L'ombre  qui  fuit  sur  Teao  qui  passe, 
Le  ciel  bleu  sur  le  c6teaa  vert." 

How  graceful  the  picture !  the  life,  the 
repose ! 

The  sunbeam  that  plays  on  the  porch- 
stone  wide ; 
And  the  shadow  that  fleets  o'er  the  stream 
that  flows, 

And  the  soft  blue  sky  with  the  hill's 
green  side* 

In  the  following  there  appears  to 
us  something  of  the  expression  which 
Ck>llins,  his  fancy  dwelling  on  the 
dim  and  mysterious,  knew  so  well  to 
throw  into  a  line,— a  word : — 

"  Chines,  vous  grandirei  an  fond  des 
solHodes, 

Dans  lea  lointains*  brumeox  a  la  clarte 
des  soirs." 

Nor  is  this  fine  stroke  of  personi- 
fication  unlike  the  effect  of  the  ma- 
gician's wand,  swayed  hy  that  bold 
yet  tender^  that  most — perhaps,  in 
all  the  immortal  throng  of  Bntain*s 
bards— mo«f  picturesque  of  poets : — 

"  Ou  sont-ils  les  marine  sombr^  dans  lee 

nuits  noires  1 
O  flots!  que  vous  savez  de  lugubres 

histoires ! 

Flots  profonds,  redout^s  des  meres  a 
genouz ! 
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Vous  voM  let  raooBtez  en  montint  les 
mar^ee, 

£t  c*e8t  ee  qui  Tons  ikit  ces  rotx 
er^>er^e8 

Que  Toos  ares  le  soir  quand  ? ons  venez 
Ters  nous." 

Where  are  the  bapless  shipmeni— dis- 
appeared, 

Gone  down,  when  witness  none,  saye 
Night,  bath  been. 
Ye  deep,  deep  waTOs,  of  kneeling  mo- 
thers feared. 

What  dismal  tales  know  ye  of  things 
unseen  I 

Tales,  that  je  tell  jour  whispering  selves 
between 

The  while  in  crowds  to  the  flood.tide 
^epour; 

And  this  it  is  that  gires  jrou,  as  I  ween. 
Those  mournful  voices,  mournful  ever 
more, 

When  je  come  in  at  eve  to  us-that  dwell 
on  shore. 

Here  is  a  magnifioent  image : — 

Oh,  regardes  le  eiel !  cent  nnages 
mouvans, 

Amonceles  liUhaut  sous  le  souffle  des 
vents, 

Groopent  leurs  formes  inconnues  ; 
Sous  leurs  flots  par  momens  flamboie  un 

p&le  Eclair, 
Comme  si  tont-a-ooup  quelqne  g6ant  de 

Tair 

Tirait  son  glaive  dans  les  nnes  !*' 

See,   where  on  high  the  vapouring 

masses  piled 
By  the  wind's  breath  in  groups  grotesque 

and  wild. 
Present  strange  shapes  to  view ; 
Now  darts  a  ghastly  flash  from  out  their 

shrouds. 

As  though  some  air.born  giant  'mid  the 
clouds 

Sudden  his  falchion  drew  !" 

Was  Milton  floating  in  the  brain 
of  Victor?— 

Millions  of  flaming  swords  drawn  from 

the  thighs 
Of  mighty  cherubim." 

Here  a  simile,  expressed  with  what 
simple  solemnity,  bringing  to  the  ac- 
tive spirit  a  scene  how  pensive  and 
religious,  howr  melancholy,  shack>wy, 
and  dim! — 

"  C'^tait  une  humble  ^lise  an  cintre  sur* 
baiss^, 

L'^lise  ou  nous  entrames, 
Ou  depuis  trois  cents  ans  avaient  d^ja 
pas$6 

£1  pleur^  bien  des  kmew. 
Yoju  xxxnL  no.  cxcvu. 


£Ue  £tait  triste  et  calme  a  la  chnte  du 
jour, 

L'^glise  ou  nous  entr&mes, 
L'autel  sans  serviteur,  comme  un  ooeur 
sans  amonr 
Avait  6teint  ses  flammes. 

*  «  *  * 

A  peine  on  entendait  flotter  quelque 
soupir, 

Quelque  basse  parole, 
Comme  en  une  foret  qui  vient  d^assoupir 

Un  dernier  oiseau  vole.*' 

It  was  a  humble  church,  with  arches 
low. 

The  church  we  entered  there. 
Where  many  a  weary  soul  since  long  ago 
Had  passed,  with  plaint  or  prayV. 

Mournful  and  still  it  was  at  day's  decline. 
The  church  we  entered  there ; 

As  in  a  loveless  heart,  at  the  lone  shrine. 
The  fires  extinguish'd  were. 

♦  *  *  * 

Scarcely  was  heard  to  float  some  gentlest 
sigh. 

Scarcely  some  low-breath'd  word. 
As  in  a  forest  fall'n  asleep,  doth  fly 
One  last,  belated  bird. 

Here,  again,  how  touching  an  ap- 
plication!— 

"  Les  feuilles  qui  gisaient  dans  le  bois 
solitaire, 

S'efi'or9ant  sous  ses  pas  de  s'dever  de 
terre, 

Couraient  dans  le  jardin  } 
Ainsi,  parfois,  quaodriime  est  triste,  nos 
pens^es 

S'envolent  un  moment  sur  leurs  ailes 
bless^es. 
Puis  retombent  soudain." 

The  leaves  that  in  the  lonely  walks 

were  spread. 
Starting  from  ofi*  the  ground  beneath  his 

tread. 

Coursed  o'er  the  garden-plain ; 
Tlius,  ssmetimes,  'mid  the  soul's  deep 

sorrowings 
Our  thoughts  a  moment  mount  on 
wounded  wiogs. 
Then,  sudden,  fall  again. 

Beader!  intelligent,  susceptible, 
and  tasteful  as  thou  doubtless  art, 
tell  us  now  in  confidence,  are  not 
these  the  touches  of  a  true  poet? 
Do  you  not  acknowledge  in  sucn  the 
exquisite  hand  of  a  master  ?  of  one 
who,  whether  he  strike  the  chords 
of  Uie  great  world-music  or  the  tnore 
interior  ones  of  the  human  instru- 
ment, has  the  skill — ^power  j^ossessed 
by  the  mighty  alone — to  thnU  either 
lyre  with  responsive  vibrations  to 
tne  tones  of  the  other?  ^  i 
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But  the  love-dittv?  Anon,  anon, 
sweet  lectress!  There  are,  really, 
so  many  of  exceeding  tenderness 
and  beauty,  of  suck  earnest  pas- 
sion, such  graceM  and  attractive 
melancholy,  that  to  say  we  present 
you  vdth  the  best,  would  oe  an 
assertion  we  should  fear  to  hazard; 
lest  feminine  discernment— quick  and 
critical  in  these  matters,  at  alTevents — 
should  dispute  our  dioice  and  re- 
verse our  judgment,  and  from  such 
decinon  there  would  be  no  appeal. 
We  pray  you,  therefore,  sweetest 
Adriana,  to  kindly  affection  the  lay 
we  here  select ;  accepting  the  coneetH 
(if  such,  indeed,  they  be)  for  the 
sake  of  the  devotion  and  utter  aban' 
don  of  the  passion-stricken : — 

"  PaisquMci-bas  toute  kme 
Donne  a  quelqu'un 
Sa  mnsiqae,  sa  flamme, 
Ou  son  paifum  i 

Puisqu*ici  Urate  ofaose 

Donne  tonjouis 
Son  6pine  on  sa  rose 

A  sea  amonn; 

Puisqa'Avril  donne  anx  cb^iies 

Un  bruit  charm  ant ; 
Que  la  nnit  donne  au  psiass 

L'ouUi  donnant ; 

Puiaqne  Tair  a  la  brancfce 

Donne  Toiaeaii ; 
Que  Taube  i  la  perrenebe 

Donne  un  peu  d'ean ; 

Puisque,  lorsqu'elle  9mvt 

8*y  reposer, 
X'onde  amere  a  la  riye 

Donne  un  baiaer ; 

Je  te  donne  a  cQtte  heuse^ 

Pench6  sur  toi ; 
La  chose  la  meilleuro 

Que  j'aie  en  moil 

is  done  ma  peos^e 


mt  Vieiof  Hugo.  (Mmy, 

IImi  esprit  «|st  asBS  vfliU 

Vo^e  an  basard. 
El  qm  m*%  pour  ^(oke 

Que  ton  regard ! 

Ma  Muse  que  lea  bffues 

Bercent  r^vant. 
Qui,  piMraAi  quand  t«  plnuss, 

Pleure  sonrent  1 

Re9oi8,  mon  bi^a  create, 

O  ma  beauts, 
Mon  coeur,  dont  rien  nie  reate, 

L'amour  ot^ 

Since  every  thing  below 

Dotfa,  in  this  Dorta]  itate. 
Its  tone,  its  fragrance,  or  its  glow 

Commnnicale; 

Siaes  all  that  lives  and  moves 

Upoa  this  earth,  bestows 
On  what  it  seeks  and  what  it  loves 

Its  thoro  or  rose  ; 

Since  April  to  ihe  trees 
Gives  a  bewitefaiag  sound. 

And  sombre  night  to  griefs  gives  ease 
And  peace  profound  ; 

Siaoe  day-spring  on  tbs  flower 
Afresl]  k'ning  drop  confiBrs, 

And  the  frank  air  otibraachead  bower 
Its  cfaoristen ; 

Siaee  the  dark  nave  bestows 

A  soft  caress,  imprest 
On  the  green  bank  to  wbidi  it  goee 
Seekmg  its  rest ; 

I  give  thee  at  this  boor. 
Thus  fimdlT  bent  o'er  thee. 

The  best  of  all  the  things  in  dow'r 
That  in  me  be. 

Receive,— ]}oor  gift,  'tis  true, 
Which  grief,  not  ioy,  endears,— 

My  thoughu,  that  like  a  shower  of  dew. 
Reach  thee  in  tears. 

My  vows  untold  receive. 

All  niiM  ViA^n'M  *kA«  WIA  I 
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who,  though  all  «Ue  ihoukl  taule. 
Oft  as  Ukmi  weep'st  wkh  th«e  wodd 
choose 
To  weep  the  while. 

Oh,  iweeteet  BUM !  this  gift 
Raeeif -'tit  IhiM  mom» 

Mr  betft,  oi  which  theoe's  nothing  left 
Whea  Lore  ie  gone ! 

Tet  a  little  more  cdm^maiUard 
tmoDg  Victor's  crowd  of  fair  fomui. 
We  iDfttch  at  them  ^  quite  promis- 
cuouflly  we  stretch  oat  our  hands, 
and  they  are  filled.  Pause,  then, 
yet  a  moment  with  us,  ere  we  pro- 
ceed to  touch  the  ballad-poetry  of 
oar  author,  and  admire  suco  beauty 
and  such  happiness  of  expression  as 
these:— 

"  Ferait  fuir  U  $ommeil,  U  plus  crainlif 
da  anget ;  ** 

"  Par  la  blanche  colombe  aux  rapidti 
adi$us  ;** 

"  CeUe  tents  d'an  joor  qull  feat  sitdt 
Ploysr," 

spoken  of  mortal  li&. 

We  cannot  doubt  but  that  yon  will 
approve  and  enjoy  sentiments  so  en- 
noolhiff,  so  cheering,  so  calming, 
couched  in  sudi  beautifbl  form  as 
here  they  lie : — 

**  L'Mgoete  Pi^»  ffn»iil«  i$$  proicrit$.'\ 

'*  Get  lange,  ooi  doone  et  qui  tremble, 
C'eftt  I'aomone  aux  yeux  de  doucear, 

An  front  cr^dnle,  et  qui  ressemble 
A  la  Foi  dont  elle  est  la  soenr." 

Aufromi  crSdulel  How  sweetly 
expiessiTe  of  unsuspecting  umoeence ! 
the  purity,  the  whiteness  of  the 
soul,  patent  in  the  cabn,  dear,  and 
candid  brow  I — 

"  Le  soir,  ao  seail  de  sa  demeure, 
Henreuz  cclui  qai  sail  encore 
Ramaeser  on  enfant  qui  pleure, 
Conme  un  arare  an  sequin  d*or !" 

Beautiful  as  a  proverb  of  Palestine 
or  of  Peraial  Shall  we  go  on F  It 


"  Doux  comoM  na  chant  du  soir,  lor 
conuae  an  choc  d'armarcs 

or  vkorous  and  impetuous,  graceful 
and  flowing  numben,  as  these : — 

"  Da?kl !  ooMM  nn  grand  roi  qni  partaga 

idespriDcas 
Las  itau  petameki  pforineas  par  pro- 

▼inees. 

Dim  doana  A  thaqaa  artista  an  snpire 

dirers : 

An  poete  le  souffle  ^psrs  dans  runirers. 
La  vie  et  la  pens^e  et  lea  foudres  ton* 
nantes 

Et  It  spUndids  emim  da  strcphet  friuon^ 
nanteg. 

Volant  de  Tbomme  a  1'  ange»  et  du  monstre 
&  la  ieur ; 

La  fonne  au  statnaire ;  an  peintre  la 
eottlenr 

An  douK  musieien,  r(vntr  liinpids  tt  99mbr€f 
h$  mtrnd*  obmm  dm  mm  qyA  fMirmurs  dsns 

We  purposely  refrain  from  giving 
any  thmg  but  the  orijginal,  that  you 
may  the  better  ^>preciate  these  noble 
lines.  Verily,  with  such  command 
of  language  and  suoh  resounding 
march  of  versification,  we,  for  our* 
selves,  shall  begin  to  believe  in  the 
possibility  of  a  French  Drvden  — 
a  "glorious  John,**  and  eke-— of 
Paris. 

Shall  we  go  on?  we  sav.  No; 
for  when  should  we  have  done  with 
so  pleasing  an  emplo3rment?  Tet 
this  one  little  curiosity  we  must  com- 
mend to  our  lovinff  countrymen  and 
dearly  beloved  Cockneys,  —  this  de- 
signation of  time  and  locality  to  the 
nativity  of 

««  Ce  pedant  qu'on  appelle  Ennni ; " 

whom  the  wicked  Frenchman,  with 

true  national  raillery,  calls 

"  Ce  docteur,      dant  Londrti  wi 
Dimanchs  m  D^e0si6r«.'' 

But  since  we  must  perforce  take 
this  hit  at  the  hands  of  Victor,  we 
e'en  heg  leave  to  pass  on  the  ftm ; 
and,  accordingly,  despateh  this  com- 

nlimpnf.  in  AmerirA.  with  OUT  best 
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**Many  persons,  whose  opmkm 
is  of  weiffht,  have  said  that  the  au- 
thor*s  odes  are  not  odes:  be  it  so. 
Many  others  will  say  (with  less 
reason)  that  his  ballads  are  no  bal« 
lads  at  all :  granted  also.  Let  folks 
give  them  any  other  appellation  they 
choose :  the  author  wees  to  it  be* 
forehand.**  So  says  Victor  himself^ 
in  one  of  his  prenoes  to  the  Odes  et 
Ballades ;  ana  it  must  be  confessed 
that  his  ballad  is  almost  as  great  a 
novelty  in  that  class  of  French  poetry, 
as  in  its  own  dej^artment  was  ms 
ode.  Into  his  effiisions  of  high  lyrical 
effort  the  poet  has  poured  a  flood  <^ 
song,  drawn  from  other  sources  of  in- 
spiration than  such  as  supplied  the 
greater  and  the  lesser  cUuncal  copy* 
ists,  —  the  pure  imitators  and  the 
mixed  herd  of  imitators  of  imitation. 
A  bolder  grasp  of  measures,  a  more 
ample  sweep  of  language,  a  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  a  nner  play  of 
imagination,  and  an  immeasurably 
deeper  intensity  of  feeling  by  the  in- 
troduction into  that  hei^toiore  cold 
and  formal  style,  that  distant,  and, 
so  to  say,  objective  life,  of  a  pervading 
^Mssion,  a  natural  earnestness  of  sen- 
timent, a  vivid  personality  of  emo- 
tion,— these  have  been  the  contribu- 
tions of  Victor  Hugo  to  Uie  Ode  of 
France;  endowments  of  which  there 
was  so  much  need,  qualities  whose 
absence  was  so  felt,  that  the  contem- 
plation of  the  otherwise  well -ex- 
ecuted compositions  becaone  as  dis- 
tasteful to  tne  poetic  student  as  to  the 
lonelv  husband  in  his  Spartan  halls 
was  the  aspect  of  the  fair-proportioned 
statues,  wanting  the  tenderness  and 
the  fire,  the  melting  and  kindling 
glance  of  vitality : — 

'Effu  rS/  'Ap^airm, — .£5CH*  Agam. 


ibout  Victor  Hugo.  [May, 

now  been  for  some  time  oonspiettons 
in  the  literature  of  our  accomplished 
neighbours,  it  was  not  a  little  startling 
to  hear  a  young  poet  announce, 
twenty  years  ago,  that  his  ballads 
were  an  endeavour  to  give  some 
idea  of  what  migfat  be  the  poems  of 
the  first  troubadours  of  the  middle 
ages, — of  those  Christian  rbapsodists 
irMo  had  nothins  in  the  world  but 
their  sword  and  their  guitar,  and 
who  went  about  from  chiteau  to 
ch&teau,  re^uitmg  hos^itali^  with 
songs.**  Uns  was  certunly  a  novel 
announcement,  and  a  bold  one ;  ibr 
if,  on  one  part,  from  ^  libml** 
France  was  to  be  expected  nothing 
but  contempt  for  those  dark  ages 
of  kn^;fatly  courtesy  and  religkras 
enthusiasm;  or  from  the  remnants 
of  imperial  France,  only  that  indif- 
ference which  it  manifested  to  every 
thing  but  the  souvenirs  of  its  own 
achievements ;  the  svmpathiea  of  the 
Bestoration,  on  anotner  hand,  would 
revert  rather  to  the  pure  ebask** 
glories  of  Louis  XIV .  or,  at  farthest, 
to  the  Caussades  and  Candales,  and 
the  Gabrielles  of  his  ftther  and  hk 
grandfiither.  To  avow,  therefore, 
before  a  Parisian  public  a  medieval 
flight  of  imagination,  was  rather  a 
di^g  attem]^  at  reactioa  in  poetic 
sjonpathies;  albeit  the  essay  was 
made  during  the  restoration  of  an 
ancient  dyiuhsty,  and  under  the  bles- 
sed rule  of  a  "rot  ckevaUer,^  We 
might  dispute  the  successfril  realisa- 
tion of  the  author*s  design,  but  we 
are  content  to  take  them  under  the 
name  he  has  given  them  in  his  first 
volume — ^Ballads ;  and  embracing  in 
our  notice  others  which  come  under 
the  same  head,  without  pretending  to 
the  same  purpose,  shall  endeavoor 
to  give  our  readers  a  notion  of  Hugo's 
abiuty  in  this  department  One,  and 
a  splendid  one,  among  those  which 
profess  a  troubadour  character — 
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hexatkful  picture  contained  in  the 
sixth  stanza: — 

"  La  GrafuPmhe, 
" '  Dors.ta  1  reTsiUe-toi,  mere  de  netre 
mere ! 

D'ordinaire  en  donnsnt  U  booehe  re- 
miiait ; 

Car  ton  tommeil  sonvent  rettemble  a  ta 
pridre. 

Mais,  ce  soir,  on  dirait  la  madone  de 
piene; 

Ta  levre  est  immobile  et  ton  souffle  est 
moet. 

Fonrquot  courber  ton  front  plas  bss  que 

de  contnme  1 
Quel  mal  aroos  noos  fait»  pour  ne 

plus  nous  cb^rir  1 
Vois,  m  lamps  p&Uf,  TAtrs  scintille  et 

fume; 

Si  tu  ne  paries  pas,  le  fen  qui  se  con- 
sums, 

£t  la  lampe,  et  nous  deux,  nous  allons 
totts  mourir ! 

Tu  nous  troureras  morts  pres  dela  lampe 

^teinte, 

Alors,  que  diras  tu  quand  tu  t'^veil* 
lerssT 

Tes  enfaos  &  leur  tour  seront  tourds  ^  ta 
plaints. 

Pour  nous  rendre  la  vie,  en  invoquant  ta 
ssinte, 

II  faudra  bien  longtemps  nous  serrer 
dsns  tes  bras. 

I>onne.nous  done  tes  mains  dans  nos 

mains  r^bauff^es, 
Cbante-nous  quelque  chant  de  pauvre 

troubadour, 
Dts-notts  ces  chevaliers,  qui,  serris  par 

]esf(§et, 

Pour  bouquets  k  leur  dsme  apportaient 
des  tropb^s, 
£t  dont  le  cri  de  guerre  6tait  nn  nom 
d*amour. 

Dis-nous  quel  divin  signs  est  funeste  auz 
fantdmes; 
Quel  ermite  dans  Tair  vit  Lucifer  vo- 
lant; 

Quel  rubis  6tincelle  au  front  du  roi  des 
gnomes; 

Et  si  le  noir  d^mon  crsint  plus,  dans  ses 
rojaumss, 
Les  pWMaes  de  Tnrpin  que  le  fer  de 

On,  montre-nous  ta  Bible  et  les  belles 
imsffet. 

Le  del  (Tor,  les  saints  bleus,  les  saintes 
k  ffenonz, 

L'enfimt  J^sus,  la  cr6cbe,  et  le  boeuf,  et 

les  mages: 
Ftstf-noMi  Um  du  dcigt  dam»  U  militu  da 

pages 

Un  pftt  de  c$  latin,  qui  parla  a  Dieu  d$ 
nous. 
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Mere!--H^lss!  par  degr^s  s'affsisse  la 

lumiere, 

L*ombre  joyeuse  dense  autour  du  noir 
foyer, ' 

Les  etprits  yont  peut-6tre  entrer  dans  la 

ohaumiere ; 
Ob,  sors  de  ton  sommeil,  interrompe  ta 

priere ! 

Toi  qui  nous  rassurais,  yeuz  tu  nous 
effrayer  1 

Dieu !  que  tes  bras  sont  froids !  louvre 

les  yeuz. — Nsguere 
Tu  nous  parlais  d'un  mondtf  ou  nous 

menent  nos  pas, 
£t  de  del,  et  de  tombe,  et  de  vie  6pb6« 

m^re, 

Tu  parlais  de  la  mort  —  dis*nous,  6  noire 
mere ! 

Qu'est  ce  done  que  la  mort  1— Tune 
nous  r^ponds  pas  t' 

Leur  g^missante  voiz  longtemps  se  plai« 

gnit  seule. 
La  jeune  aube  parut  ssns  r^veiller 

Taieule, 

La  cloche  frappa  I'air  de  ses  funebres 
cou^; 

£t,  le  soir,  un  passant,  par  la  ports 

entr'ouverte, 
Vit,  devant  le  saint  livre  et  la  couche 

d^serte, 

Les  deuz  petits  enfans  qui  priaieot  a 
genoux.*' 

The  Grandmother, 

«'  Mother  of  our  own  dear  mother,  ffood  old 

grandam,  wake  and  smile ! 
Commonly  your  li^  keep  moving  when 

you're  sleeping  all  the  while  : 
For  between  your  pray'r  and  slumber 

scarce  the  difference  is  known ; 
But  to-night  you're  like  the  image  of 

Madonna  cut  in  stone, 
Witb  your  lips  without  a  motion  or  a 

breath— a  single  one. 

Why  more  heavily  than  usual  dost  thou 

bend  tbine  old  grey  browl 
Wbat  if  it  we've  done  to  grieve  thee, 

that  thoult  not  caress  us  now  1 
Grandam,  see!  the  lamp  is  paling,  and 

the  fire  bums  fsst  away ; 
Speak  to  us,  or  fire  and  lamp-light  will 

not  any  longer  stay. 
And  thy  two  poor  little  children,  we 

shall  die  as  well  as  they. 

Ah !  when  thou  shalt  wake  and  find  us,  nesr 

the  Ismp  that's  ceased  to  bum. 
Dead,  and  wnen  thou  speakest  to  us, 

deaf  and  silent  in  our  turn — 
llien,  how  great  will  be  your  sorrow! 

then  youH  cry  for  us  in  ysin ; 
Can  upon  your  aaint  and  jMitron  for  a 

long,  long  time  and  fain. 
And  a  long,  long  time  embrace  us,  ere  we 

some  to  ntftm^iy  GoOglc 
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Onlj  feel  how  wtrm  otir  bait<lt  are  ;  wake, 

and  place  thj  hands  in  oars. 
Wake,  and  amg  as  some  old  ballad  of  the 

wandVing  troubadours. 
Tell  OB  of  those  knights  whom  fairies  used 

to  help  to  love  and  fame, 
Knights  who  brooght,  instead  of  posies, 

spoils  and  trophies  to  their  dame, 
And  whose  war-crj  in  the  battle  was  a 

lady's  gentle  name. 

Tell  TC  what's  the  sacred  token  wieked 

shapes  and  sprites  t0  scare ! 
And  of  Laeif(0r-«.wiio  was  it  saw  Mm 

flying  throogb  the  air  ? 
'What's  the  gem  that*s  on  the  fof«he«d  of 

the  King  of  Gnomes  dfsplay'd  ? 
Does  ArehbisMp  Torpin's  psaKer,  or 

Roland's  enormous  blade, 
Damitthe  great  Mack  King  of  £rilt— Say, 

which  make»  him  moat  afraid  1 

Or  Ay  largis  old  Bible  reach  as,  with  hs 

pictnres  bright  and  bfne,— 
Hetr'a  all  rold ;  and  sainti  a-kneeiing ; 

and  the  infant  Jesus  toe, 
In  the  manger  widi  the  oxen ;  and  the 

kings ;  and  soft  and  riew 
(/er  the  middle  of  the  peges  guide  ear 

fingers  as  we  go, 
Keedittg  some  of  that  good  Latin,  speaks 

to  God  from  us,  yoa  know. 

Grandam,  see  !  the  light  iaiailing.^aiU 

ing ;  and  upon  the  hearth 
And  around  the  olackened  ingle  leaps 

the  shadow  in  its  mirth. 
He  I  perbeps  the  sprites  are  coming 

yea,  tbey  '11  aeon  be  ac  tlie  door 
Wake,  eb,  walce !  and  if  yeo're  prayiiif , 

dearest  grandam,  pray  no  more  : 
Swror  yoa  de  not  wish  to  fright  at,  yoa 

who  eheeied  us  aye  before ! 

But  thine  aims  are  eoldsr,  colder ;  and 

thine  eyes  so  closed  are 
T  was  but  lateWyottdid  tell neef  another 

world  aiar ; 
Aftd  d  heav^'ft  yo»  wera  diesotNaiiig,  and 

Ibe  grave,  where  people  lie,— 


about  Victor  Hugo.  [May, 

PrOTen^als  or  Fieards,  liere  is  anafdi 
from  the  Ronumcero  General.  Wbo, 
native  or  fore^,  has  ever  ventured 
to  compete  with  Lockhart  in  the 
handling  of  a  Spanish  ballad  f  The 
following  ^Romance  Mauresqne" 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Orientalei; 
Spain  is  a  ground  that  Victor  delights 
to  tread  over  again.  We  place  the 
English  versioii  of  ibis,  (me  of  the 
manv  ballads  on  the  in&Bts  of  Lara, 
beside  that  of  oor  author,  and  we 
think  the  Frenchman  must  here  cede 
the  palm.  His  version  is  gallant  and 
easy  in  parts,  but  it  wants  the  total 
spirit  and  the  dash  of  Lockhart's 
bounding  lines ;  it  has  not  the  reso- 
lute eomwresBioiifthe  masterly  abrupt- 
ness of  the  Scofs  handiwork ; — 


VICTOB  HVCO4 

"  Romance  Mmtmque* 

^  Don  Rodrigtte  est  i  la  chasse. 
Sans  €y6e  et  sans  cutrasse, 

Un  joor  d^^t^,  vers  modi. 
Sous  la  feaill6e  et  sur  I'herbe 
n  s'assied,  Phomme  soperbe, 

Don  Rodrigue  le  htfdi. 

La  haine  en  feu  le  d^rore. 
Sombre  il  pense  an  bfttard  maure 

A  son  neveu  Mudarra, 
Dont  ses  oomplota  sanguinaireSy 
Jadis  ont  iu€  lea  frezes 

Las  sept  infans  de  Lara. 

Pour  le  troover  en  campagne, 
11  trarerserait  I'Espagne 

De  Figttdre  a  SeCur al, 
L'un  des  deux  movrrait  sans  doate, 
Eb  ee  uoaMat  sor  la  route 

11  passe  an  homme  »  chefal. 

<  Cheralisr,  ehr^fiea  ev  Ham, 
Qui  dors  sous  la  sycaHiere, 
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J'tttendf  toot  ce  vytnaan, 
J'ai  cherch^  d'All>e  a  Zamore 

Ce  Mudmle  bftterd, 
Ld  ilh  de  1ft  rett^cte. 
Qui  commande  ane  Mfg^ 

Da  roi  nam  AUatar. 

Certe,  a  moint  qu'il  nem'^vittfT 
Je  1e  raconnaitrais  Tite ; 

Toajoun  il  porte  avec  lui 
Notre  dagae  de  famille ; 
Une  agate  an  pommeau  brille, 

£t  la  lame  est  fans  £tui. 

Ooi,  par  mon  &me  chr6tieiiiie, 
D'one  autre  main  que  la  mieoue, 

Ce  m^ortant  ne  mourra ; 
C'est  Ic  bonheur  que  je  brigac/— 
'  On  t'appeUe  Don  Kodn'gtte» 

Don  Jtlodrigue  de  Lara  1 

Ehbien!  seigneur,  lejeanehomme 
Qui  te  parle  et  qui  te  nomme, 

C'eit  Mudarra  le  b&tard. 
C'est  le  rongeur  et  le  juge, 
Cber«lt6  i  jpr^senl  an  rifoge  1' 

L'autredit;  < ta  rienabiMitiffd!' 

<  Moi,  fils  de  la  ren^gate. 
Qui  ooounande  une  frigate 

Du  roi  mauie  Aliatar ; 
If  oi>  ma  dagne  et  ma  veogeance. 
Tons  les  trois  d'intelligence. 

Nous  Toici !  *  ♦  Tu  viens  bien  tard  I ' 

«  Trop  tdt  pour  toi,  Don  Rodrigue, 
A  moina  quil  ne  te  fatigoe 

Devivre.    Ab  I  la  peur  t'^OMOt, 
Tea  front  p^it ;  rends,  infkne, 
A  moi  ta  vie,  et  ton  &me 

A  ton  ange,  s'il  ea  reut. 

Si  mon  poignard  de  Toledo 
Et  mon  Dieu  me  sont  en  aide, 

Re^arde  mes  yeax  ardens ; 
Je  snis  ton  setgneur,  ton  mattre, 
£t  je  t*arracberais,  trattre, 

Le  souffle  d'entre  les  dents  ? 

de  D(^  Sancbe« 
Dans  ton  sang  en6n  ^anche 

La  soif  qui  le  d^Tora  \ 
Mon  oncle,  il  faut  que  tu  meures, 
Pour  toi  plus  de  jours  ni  d'beuree !' 

*  Mon  bon  neveu,  Mudarra. 

Un moment!  afin oue j'aille 
Cbsrober  mtm  fer  da  bataille.'— 

'  Tu  n'auras  d'autres  d^lais. 
Que  celui  qu'ont  eu  mes  freres ; 
Dans  les  eoreaoz  fnn^rMres, 

Ou  tu  les  as  mis,  suisJes ! 

Si,  insqo'ft  llieore  rSnue, 
J'ai  gard6  ma  lame  noe, 

C*est  que  je  toqIsis,  bourreau. 
Que,  vengeant  la  ren^gate, 
Ma  dagoe  aa  pommean  d'agate, 

£iit  ta  gorge  pour  fourreau.*  ** 


LOCIHABT. 

"  Th$  Vengeance  of  Mudora. 

"  To      ebftse  goes  Rodrlgo  with  hound 

and  with  hawk. 
Bat  what  game  be  desires  is  Mrealed  in 

hii  talk,—- 
«  Oh,  in  raia  bsTO  I  slaaghter'd  the  in. 

fimts  of  Lara, 
There's  an  heir  in  his  halls— there 's  the 

bastard  Mudara  \ 
There's  the  son  of  the  renegade-^spawn 

of  Mahoun : 
If  I  meet  with  Mudara,  mj  spear  bringa 

him  down ! ' 

While  Redr%o  rides  oa  ill  te  heal  of  his 
wrath, 

A  strip]fau[.  anood  cop-a^,  crooses  hit 

«  Good  moriow,  young 'squire  I'  'Good 

morrow,  old  knight  I' 
'  Will  you  ride  with  our  party  and  share 

our  delight  r  ^ 

*  Speak  your  name,  courteous  stranger, 

the  stripling  replied, 

*  Speak  yonr  name  and  your  Ihieagd,  ere 

with  yon  I  ride  r 

*  Mj  name  is  Rodrigo,'  Unm  snswered 

the  knight, 
«  Of  te  Une  of  old  Lm,  though  barr'd 

from  my  right ; 
For  te  kinsman  of  Saks  proclaims  for 

the  heir 

Of  our  ancestors'  castles  and  forestries 
fair 

A  bastard— a  renegade's  offspnng— Mu- 
dara. 

Whom  I'll  send,  if  I  can,  to  the  infiwats 
of  Lara.' 

'  I  behold  thee— disgrace  to  thy  lineage  I 

—with  joy, 
1  bteld thee,thoa murdererl'  answered 

teboyt 

'  The  bastard  you  curse,  you  behold  him 
in  me ; 

But  his  brodiers'  arenger  that  bastard 
shall  be! 

Draw  !  for  I  an  te  renegade's  ofisprfng, 
Mudtira ; 

We  shall  see  who  inheiito  the  life*blood 
ofLara!' 

*  I  am  ttrmed  for  te  forest  chase,  not  for 

the  fight ; 

Let  me  go  for  my  shield  and  my  sword, 
cries  the  knight, 

•  Now  the  mercy  you  dealt  to  my  bro- 

ters  of  old, 
Be  the  hope  of  that  mercy  the  comfort 
you  hold ! 

Die !  foeman  to  9«ncha ;  die!  traitor  to 
Lara  !* 

As  he  spoke,  tere  was  Mood  on  the  spear 
of  Mudara." 
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And  now  for  a  painfUl  confenion. 
Among  some  pieces  at  the  end  of  the 
volume  of  Orieniales  is  an  awful 
ballad,  "La  L^gende  de  la  Nonne,*' 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  soul 
of  Monk  Lewis,  and— better  than  his 
own  "  Cloud -kings  and  Water- 
kings*'— better  than  Southey's Old 
Women  of  Berkeley"  and  "  Painters 
of  Florence"— better  than  Sir  Wal- 
ter's contributions  to  that  collection 
— would,  with  its  grim  German  con- 
ception, clothing  Itself  in  the  fierce 
colours  of  Spanish  passion  and  the 
dark  light  of  Spamsh  scenery,  its 
reckless  ramdity  of  yerse  contrasting 
with  the  solemn  horror  of  the  tale,  its 
Hzarre  refrain  rinem^  ever  and  anon 
amid  the  recounted  cnme  and  the  re- 
corded punishment, — ^would,  we  say, 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  T<des  of 
Wander,  We  confess,  witli  confusion 
of  face,  that  it  has  baffled  our  powers 
of  "  oversetting."  Our  limits  forbid 
us  to  extract  it,  with  its  four-and- 
twenty  stanzas  of  eight  lines  a-piece ; 
but  we  freely  offer  a  couple  of  uncut 
copies  of  BiianrA  to  whoever  shall 
worthily  execute  its  traduction.  But 
let  him  who  attempts  it  beware  what 
he  is  about.  It  well-nigh  drove  us 
to  an  act  of  the  last  desperation. 
For  the  life  of  us,  we  could  not  suc- 
ceed in  renderinjp^,  with  safe  grayity, 
the  singular  rj/Vatn,— which,  by  the 
bye,  while  pertly  in  character  witli 
the  land  of  the  toreador,  is  decidedly 
of  the  northern  ballad,  by  its  want  of 
connexion  with  the  current  of  the 
story,— 

"  Enfant,  void  des  boeufa  qui  possent, 
Caches  voa  rouges  tabliers." 

To  alter  it  would  be  to  take  the 
tale  into  another  country,  and  thus 
destroy  one  half  of  its  efiect. 

To  console  ourselves  for  our  in- 
capacity in  the  terrible  line,  we 
have  had  recourse  to  the  pathetic. 
Under  the  unassuming  title  of"  6ui- 
tare,"  Victor  slips  into  our  hand  a  bit 
of  ballad  poetry  of  that  rich  and 
rare  quality,  m  which  exquisite  Art 
vindicates  to  itself  the  grace  and 
charm  of  Nature.  Listen  and 
judge:— 

«  Gaatibelia,  rhomme  k  la  carabine, 

Chantait  amsi ; 
'  Qudqu'un  a-t-il  connu  dona  Sabine, 

Quelqu'un  dici  1 


aboHi  Victor  HMgo.  [May, 
Dansez,  cbaniM,  yiUageoia!   La  nuit 

Le  mont  Falu.— . 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travars  U  montagne 
Me  rendra  fou. 

Qaelqu'un  de  Toua  a-t-il  connu  Sabine, 

Ma  senoral 
Sa  mere  6tait  la  vieille  maugrabine 

D'Antequera. 
Qui  cbaque  nuit  criait  dans  la  Tonr- 
Magne 

Comme  un  bibon-* 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Dansea,  chantez !  des  biens  qae  rheore 
envoie 

U  faut  uier, 
Elle  ^tait  jeune  et  son  ceil  plein  de  joie 

Faiaait  penaer. 
A  ce  vieillard  qu'ua  enfant  accompagne 

Jetes  un  sou ! — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Vraimeat,  la  reine  efit  pres  d'dle  M  laide 

Quand,  vers  le  soir, 
Elle  pasaait  aur  le  pont  de  Toledo 

£n  corset  noir ; 
Un  obapelet  du  temps  de  Cbarlenagne, 

Omait  son  cou. — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  &  travera  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Le  roi  diaait,  en  la  voyant  si  belle, 

A  son  neveu : 
'  Pour  un  baiser,  pour  un  sourire  d*eUe, 

Poor  un  cbeveu, 
Intuki  don  Kuy,  Je  donnerais  rEntagne 

Etle  P^rouV— 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travwa  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Je  ne  aais  pas  si  j'aimaifi  cette  dame, 

Mais  je  aais  bien. 
Que  |>our  avoir  nn  regard  de  son  &me, 

Moi,  pauvre  chien, 
J'aurau  gatment  pass^  diz  ana  au  bagne 

Sous  le  verrou.. 
Le  vent  qui  vient  d  travera  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Un  jour  d'^t^  que  tout  6tait  lamiere, 

Vie  et  douceur, 
Elle  a  en  vint  jouer  dans  la  riviere 

Aveo  sa  aoeur ; 
Je  vis  le  pied  de  aa  jenne  oompagne 

Et  son  genou.^ 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travera  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Quand  je  voyaia  cette  enfiint,  moi,  le 
patre 

De  ce  canton, 
Je  orojrais  voir  la  belk  Cl^opl^tre 

Qui,  nout  dit-on, 
M6nait  C^sar,  empereor  d*Allemagne, 

Par  le  licou.^ 
Le  vent  qui  vient  1,  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 
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Danses,  ehantez,  Tillageoisja  nuit  tombe  I 

Sabine  un  jour 
A  tout  venda,  sa  beauts  de  colombe, 

£t  sou  amour. 
Pour  raoneaa  d'or  da  comte  de  Saldagne, 

Poor  UD  bijou. — 
Le  vent  qui  vient  a  travere  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  foa. 

Sor  ce  yieux  banc  souffrez  que  je  m*ap- 
puie. 

Car  je  suis  las ; 
Atoc  ce  comte  elle  8*est  done  enfaie, 

Enfaie  b^las ! 
Par  le  cbemin  qni  vn  Ters  la  Cerdagne, 

Je  ne  aaia  ou.. 
Le  rent  qui  Tient  d  travers  la  montagne 

Me  rendra  fou. 

Je  la  Toyaia  passer  de  ma  demeure, 

£t  c*6tait  tout ; 
Maia  d  present  je  m'ennuie  a  toute  heure, 

Plein  de  d^goAt» 
R^reur  oiaif,  lime  dans  la  campagne, 

La  dague  au  clou.— 
Le  rent  qui  vient  i  travera  la  montage 

M'a  rendu  fou.' " 

Twas  Gastibelza,  ranger  bold, 

And  thus  it  was  he  sung,— 
"  O  who  doth  here  Sabiua  know. 

Ye  villagers  among  1 
Dance  on  the  while !    On  Mount  Falou 

Die  the  last  streaks  of  day  ; — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain 
comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Doth  any  my  senora  know,  . 

Sabina,  bright  and  brown  t 
Her  mother  was  the  gipsy  old 

Of  Antequera's  town : 
Who  shriek'd  at  night  in  the  great  tow'r. 

Like  to  the  owlet  grey. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

Dance  on !  the  goods  the  hour  bestows 

Were  meant  for  us  to  use ; 
O  she  was  fair  ;  her  bright  black  eye 

Made  lover's  fancy  muse. 
Kow  to  this  greybeard  with  his  child 

Give  ye  an  alms,  I  pray ! — 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

The  queen  beside  her  had  been  plain, 

When,  on  the  bridge  at  eve, 
At  fair  Toledo,  you  beheld 

Her  lovely  bosom  heave, 
'Neath  bodice  black,  and  chaplet  old 

Upon  her  neck  that  lay. — 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witeh  my  wits  away. 

The  king  unto  his  nephew  said, 

Behdding  her  so  fidr, 
'  But  for  a  kiss,  a  smile  of  her, 

But  for  a  lock  of  hair, 


Trust  me,  Don  Ruy,  I'd  give  broad 
Spain, 

1  'd  give  Peru'a  rich  sway  !  '— 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comes 
Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  know  not  if  I  loved  this  dame. 

But  this  I  know  and  own, 
That  for  one  look  from  out  her  soul 

Right  gladly  had  I  gone, 
'Neath  bolt  and  chain  to  work  the  oar, 

For  ten  long  years  to  stay. — 
The  wind  tliat  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

One  summer's  daj,  one  sunny  day. 

She  with  her  sister  came. 
To  sport  her  in  the  rivulet. 

That  bright  and  beauteous  dame ! 
I  saw  her  young  companion's  foot, 

I  saw  her  knee,  i'fay — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
When,  simple  shepherd,  I  beheld 

That  fresh  and  fair  donzel, 
Methought  'twas  Cleopatra's  self. 

Who  led,— as  legends  tell, — 
Captive  the  Cassar  of  Almaine, 

That  might  not  say  her  nay. — 
The  wind  that 'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
Dance,  villagers  ;  the  night  draws  down  ! 

Sabina, — wo  the  hour 
Did  sell  her  love,  did  sell  her  all. 

Sold  heart  and  beauty's  dow'r. 
For  Count  SaldaSa's  ring  of  gold. 

All  for  a  trinket  gnj. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 
Now  let  me  lean  on  this  old  seat. 

For  I  am  tired,  perdy. 
I  tell  you  with  this  Count  she  fled. 

Beyond  the  reach  of  me. 
They  went  by  the  Cerdana  road, 

Whitlier,  I  cannot  say. — 
The  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain  comes 

Will  witch  my  wits  away. 

I  saw  her  pass,  my  dwelling  by, 

T  was  my  last  look  for  aye ! 
And  now  I  go  grieving  ana  low. 

And  dreaming  all  the  day ; 
My  sword 's  hung  up,  my  heart 's  afar 

Over  yon  hills  astray.— 
O  the  wind  that  'thwart  the  mountain 
comes 

Hath  witch 'd  my  wits  away." 

And  now,  adieu,  Victor!  Peer 
though  thou  be,  forget  not  thine 
other  designation :  for  all  the  green- 
hraided  bSdge  of  thy  new  order,  see 
that  thou  mscard  not  the  Muse's 
livery :  and,  in  the  intervals  of  se- 
natorial session,  give  us  yet  another 
of  thoee  delightful  volumes  of  thine, 
with  their  quaint,  fantastic,  arabesque, 
crepuscular,  enigmatical  titles.  . 
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Thb  events  wluch  we  are  about  to 
relate  occurred  in  a  small  and  ob- 
scure German  town,  which,  for  our 
own  convenience,  we  will  designate 
Nienburg.  Who,  in  the  present 
day,  is  unacquainted  with  the  general 
outline  of  the  petty  towns  of  the 
"  Fatherland?"  Suffice  it,  that 
Nienburg  formed  no  exception  to 
the  rule,  but  shewed  its  narrow 
streets  of  tall,  many-gabled,  and  pic- 
turesque-looking noufles,  its  dark, 
nrystqrkms  ehurehes,  its  long  lines 
01  convent  wi^ls,  its  dose  aood  irre- 
gnlar-skiped  placet,  and  its  motley 
population  of  peasants,  monks,  sol- 
diers, bS^vineg^  and  b^^rs.  As  re- 
garded its  geography,  it  was  seated 
at  the  base  St  one  of  two  conical  hills; 
that  immediately  in  its  rear  being 
cultivated  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  and  planted  on  the  southern 
side  with  vines,  while  the  more  lofty 
and  more  distant  eminence  was 
crowned  by  the  mouldering  remains 
of  what  had  evidently  once  been  a 
formidable  stronghold.  ^  Upon  this 
red^  no  trace  of  vef;etation  could  be 
detected ;  all  was  arid,  bleak,  and  de- 
solate ;  the  crude  and  abrupt  outline 
of  the  height  being  broken  in  many 
places  by  the  remains  of  cyclopean 
masonry,  indicatii^  the  extent  and 
direction  oftheoutworks,  which,  on  the 
more  accessible  sides  of  the  acclivity, 
descended  almost  to  the  valley.  Por- 
tions of  now  mouldering  towers,blend- 
ing  their  hoary  tints  with  that  of  the 
stones  on  wmeh  they  had  been 
seat^  for  centuries,  afforded  shelter 
to  the  foul  birds  of  carnage  and  dark- 
ness, whose  shrill  screams  and  hoarse 
hootings  swelled  and  ouivered  upon 
the  night-wind,  like  tne  wailings  of 
the  dead  over  the  ruins  of  their 
former  pride.  The  valley  or  gorge 
between  the  tvro  hills  was  scarcely 
more  cheerM  than  the  castled 
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an  angle  of  its  own  vine-dad  eim- 
nence  from  all  view  of  this  dreary 
necropolis,  was  fhrther  enlivened 
a  cheerful  stream,  which  swept 
swiftly  and  smilingly  at  its  foot,  hur- 
rying to  cast  its  pure  and  sparkling 
waters  into  the  bosom  of  the  Rhii^ 
A  few  light  craft,  moored  aloi^  the 
shore^  heaved  kaily  upon  the  cur- 
rent,  and  the  nets  of  the  fiehen 
spread  upon  the  bank  sufficiently  de- 
noted the  uses  of  the  little  fleet 
•  Beyond  the  town,  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  ruins,  spreadf  one  of 
those  fine  old  forests  to  which  Ger- 
many is  indebted  for  so  much  of  her 
proBi>erity  and  so  many  of  h«r  su- 
perstitions ;  and  where  tne  warm  sun 
and  the  flying  clouds  produced  the 
most  fantastic  eflects,  as  they  gnp* 
pled  for  power  above  the  stem  eld 
trees,  spread  over  the  rarely  occur- 
ring glades,  or  succeeded  each  other 
upon  the  dancinff  leaves,  i  The  blast 
wnich  had  howfed  its  defiance  over 
the  neighbouring  ruins,  where  it  beat 
freely  against  tl^  sharp  rock  and  the 
rigid  masonry,  took  another  and  a 
wilder  tone  as  it  penetrated  into  the 
mystic  depths  of  the  dark  wood,  or 
forced  its  way  through  the  living  net- 
work of  the  swinging  branches. 
None  ventured  there  at  night&U: 
the  goatherd  drove  home  his  flock, 
the  woodsman  laid  by  his  axe,  and 
the  benighted  fowler  hastened  to  es- 
cape into  the  open  country,  without 
venturing  to  cast  one  glance  behind 
upon  the  scenes  of  his  day*s  sport. 
'  Such  was  the  position  of  the 
little  town,  to  some  of  whose  in- 
habitants we  are  about  to  introdnoe 
our  readers.  It  was  eveamgy  and 
a  bright  moon  was  paving  the 
river  with  flakes  of  simr,  which 
looked  like  the  armour  of  some  water- 
giant,  beneath  which  his  huge  fireme 
was  quivering  with  desire  to  visit 
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the  rtreim,  rated  »  brfgbt  red  glare 
wbieh  wm  refleeted  upon  tbe  trem- 
bliiig  eurrent*  The  nthennen  were 
busy,  plying  their  trade  by  torch- 

Upon  the  rery  verge  of  the  town 
Btooa  a  home,  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  high  wall  inekmng  a  spa- 
cious garden,  hnd  out  with  scmpu- 
lons  care  and  almost  painfial  form- 
alhj.  Flowers  of  every  scent,  and 
of  every  colour,  blossomed  in  mi- 
nute pishes  of  the  most  grotesque 
and  varied  shapes;  trim-cut  hedges 
of  yew,  with  their  outline  broken  at 
intervals  by  strange  imcouth  figures^ 
clipped  into  deformity  from  the  same 
mrterkd ;  monstrons  statues  of  dis^ 
cokmied  stone,  and  of  proportions 
wMek  defied  criticism,  mounted  upon 
square  pedestals;  basins, frin^^ed with 
wster-pknts  and  peopled  with  gold 
Ml ;  and  paths,  smoothly  and  brlght- 
It  gravelled,  formed  thie  maiSriel  of 
tliis  pleasance ;  in  the  midstof  which 
flood  the  house,  wiUi  its  tall  gable 
turned  towards  the  street,  the  heavy 
iMons  of  its  roof  carved  at  the  ex- 
treanties  into  whhnsical  inials,  and 
its  leaden  gyrgoyles  grianing  like  an 
assemblage  of  demon  heads,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  slender  cupola 
which  supported  the  vane. 

Nor  (ud  the  appearanee  of  the 
nwnsiop  vrithin  belie  its  outward 
promise.  It  was  spacious  and  cleanly. 
Jfo  aeeessory  to  comfort  was  want^ 
ing.  The  high-backed  chairs,  whose 
carving  was  terminated  by  a  rude 
yepre8enta[tk)n  of  the  family  crest, 
were  well  cushioned.  There  was  a 
soft  carpet  on  the  centre  of  the  floor ; 
ftnily  portraits  were  pannelled  into 
the  waUs;  and  the  doors  and  whh 
dofws  were  screened  by  heavy  dra- 
poies  of  fringed  damask.  Every 
thing  bore  tbe  stamp  of  extreme 
€aare  and  senroulous  maBagemenl. 
There  were  birda  and  flowers  upon  a 
table,  idiidi  stood  within  the  deep 
bay  of  an  immense  window  looking 
upon  the  garden  from  the  apartment 
wbere  our  story  is  to  begin;  and 
mpon  a  second,  drawn  near  to  the 
poreelaitt  stove,  winch  occupied  an 
ai^le  of  the  room,  were  placed  a 
lump,  seme  female  working  materials, 
such  as  Berlin  wool,  coloured  silks, 
and  a  half-knitted  stocldng;  a  few 
books,  and  some  Ashing  apparatus. 

On  one  side  of  the  stove  sat  a  female, 
of  aibout  flve-aud-thirty  years  old. 
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She  was  comelv  but  not  handsome ; 
her  eyes  were  fine  and  clear,  but  the 
dark  brows  by  which  they  were 
overhung  almost  met  in  the  centre, 
forming  that  waving  line  beneath 
the  forehead  so  prized  by  the  modem 
Greeks,  but  which  gives  such  a 
harshness  to  the  coimtenance.  There 
was,  moreover,  a  terseness  and  deci- 
sion about  the  lines  of  her  mouth 
which  accorded  well  with  those  dark 
brows ;  and  her  head  was  seated  upon 
her  shoulders  with  a  majesty  which 
would  have  become  an  empress.  Her 
eomplexicm  was  perfectly  rair,  but  its 
freshness  was  gone ;  her  teeth  were 
beautiful,  and  ner  hande  and  arms 
faultless.  Her  face  were  a  pained 
expression,  as  though  the  sorrows 
which  had  passed  over  her  had  never 
been  forgotten,  and  as  though  she 
did  not  yet  beliieve  them  to  be  over. 
At  the  moment  in  which  we  are  de- 
seribkiff  her,  she  was  buried  in  deep 
and  evMently  painfril  thought :  even 
her  knitting,  tbat  everlasting  resource 
of  a  German  woman,  was  thrown 
asi^  and  she  sat  with  her  arms 
crossed  upmi  her  bosom,  and  her  head 
bowed  down,  as  though  her  reflec- 
tions were  too  heavy  a  burden  for 
her  to  support  upright.  Her  brows 
were  knit  together,  and  her  thin  lips 
compressed,  while  she  beat  upon  the 
floor  with  her  foot  rapWly  and  fever- 
ishly, as  if  in  this  monotonous  move- 
ment she  found  vent  for  the  feeling 
by  which  she  was  oppressed. 

She  was  still  in  this  attitude  when 
the  door  was  suddenly  opened,  and 
she  hastily  roused  herself,  and  re- 
sumed the  abandoned  kmtting. 

The  intruder  was  a  fine  strongly- 
built  man,  some  Ave  years  her  ju- 
nior, and  it  was  easy  to  decide  at 
a  glance  that  they  were  nearly  re- 
lated; there  were  the  same  thick 
continuous  brows,  the  same  stem  ex- 
pression about  the  mouth,  the  same 
high  forehead  surmounted  by  masses 
of  rich  brown  hair^  the  same  ma- 
}eB^  carriage  of  the  head ;  but  all 
these  features  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  f^emale,  produced  an  efibct  almost 
repelling,  made  of  the  man  a  noble 
specimen  of  masculine  beauty. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  a  fearful  beauty, 
and  wore  the  brightness  of  the  lund 
vapour  which  veils  the  summer 
thunder.  There  was  a  light  in  his 
large  brown  eyes  which,  even  in  his 
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spirit  that  slept  within,  and  a  scorn 
in  the  curve  of  his  thin  lips  which 
gave  a  bitterness  to  their  harshness. 

"  You  are  late,  Elric,**  said  the 
lady ;  the  supper  has  been  served 
for  the  last  hour.** 

I  have  been  in  the  forest,**  was 
the  reply,  "and  took  no  heed  of 
tune." 

"  During  our  mother's  life  —-** 
commenced  the  watcher. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  about  to 
say,  Stephanie,**  interposed  the  young 
man,  impatiently.  During  our 
mother*s  life,  I  was  compelled  to  a 
rigid  punctuality;  now,  I  am  my 
own  master,  and  have  to  answer  to 
no  one  for  an  hour's  delay.** 

"  Could  I  only  be  assured  that  you 

were  wandering  there  alone  

murmured  the  lady. 

"  Hark  you,  pafine,**  said  Elric, 
turning  his  flashing  eyes  fUll  upon 
her,  as  he  twisted  tigntl^  about  his 
fingers  a  trout-line  which  he  had 
caught  up  from  the  table ;  "  I  have 
alr^y  warned  you  that  I  will  hear 
no  more  upon  this  subject.  Do  I 
ever  thwart  your  wishes?  Do  I 
ever  control  your  amusements  ?  Do 
I  ever  dictate  to  your  affections? 
You  may  marry,  u  you  will,  the 
veriest  boor  in  Nienburg :  your  des- 
tiny will  be  of  your  own  seeking,  and 
you  are  old  enough  to  exert  your 
free-will ;  but  I  vrul  be  equally  un- 
fettered. I  respected  the  prejudices 
of  my  mother,  because  she  was  my 
mother ;  but  I  will  brook  no  more 
womanly  dictation.  Be  warned  in 
time.** 

"The  daughter  of  a  fisherman!** 
exclaimed  the  hidy,  scornfully,  as 
she  raised  her  eyes  to  his. 

The  young  count  sprang  a  pace 
towards  her,  with  a  red  snot  burning 
upon  either  cheek ;  but  ne  instantly 
checked  himself,  and  said,  with  a 
laugh  of  bitter  scorn,  "  Even  so,  my 
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presence  of  the  servants  prevented 
any  allusion  to  the  subject  which  oc- 
cupied the  minds  of  botn,  and  neither 
was  willing  to  make  an  effort  to 
banbh  it.  Under  such  circumstaneet 
it  is,  therefore,  scarcely  surpruing 
that  on  their  return  to  the  dniwing- 
room  the  brother  and  sister  at  cmce 
recurred  to  the  obnoxious  theme. 

It  is,  however,  time  that  we  should 
explain  to  the  reader  the  position  of 
the  noble  orphans.  Count  Elric 
Konigstein  was  the  last  representa- 
tive of  a  proud  and  ancient  fiunfly, 
which,  originally  both  pow^ol 
and  wealthv,  had  become  impover« 
ished  bv  tne  loyalty  and  improvi- 
dence of  its  chiefe,  and,  as  a  natural 
conse<^uenoe,  had  lost  its  influence 
with  Its  riches.  Oeschenke  halten 
die  Frewndschaft  warm  had  for  gaae- 
rations  been  the  motto  of  their  race; 
and  they  had  so  long  been  distin« 
guished  for  an  open  hand  and  an  un- 
grudging generosity,  that  at  len^ 
they  found  themselves  with  nothmg 
more  to  rive. 

The  Thirty  Years*  War  had  cost 
Count  Elric  the  small  remains 
of  the  family  treasure  and  the  life 
of  his  father;  and  he  found  him- 
self, at  the  age  of  sixteen,  under  the 
tutelage  of  ms  mother,  with,  for  all 
patrimony,  the  house  at  Nienburg, 
a  small  estate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  moiet;^  of  her  jointure, 
scrupulously  divided  between  hin^elf 
and  nis  sister  at  the  death  of  their 
last  parent.  The  young  man,  like 
all  the  other  males  of  his  race,  panted 
for  a  military  life ;  but  Uie  old 
Countess  von  Konigstein  positively 
negatived  his  inclination.  He  was 
the  last  hope  of  the  fiunily ;  and  as 
she  looked  uoon  the  noble  pnMnise 
of  his  magnificent  pers(m,  sne  had 
proud  dreams  of  the  total  restoration 
of  their  house  by  his  alliance  ^Frith 
some  high-bom  and  wealthy  heiress. 
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appomted  in  her  ambition,  crippled 
in  her  means,  and  soured  by  (her 
trials,  the  widowed  countess^  weak  in 
mind  and  tyrannical  by  nature,  ex- 
pended upon  trifles  the  ener^  and 
order  which  ii^ere  better  suited  to 
matters  of  importance.  Her  plea- 
sure-ground was  typical  of  her  whole 
life.  She  had  not  one  enlarged  idea ; 
not  one  great  perception;  but  pressed 
her  iron  rod  upon  rushes  and  weeds. 
All  was  monotony  and  submissire- 
ness  in  the  old  mansion ;  and  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  an  under- 
current of  lassitude  and  di^st  soon 
destroyed  the  beautiful  umty  of  na- 
ture which  is  so  blessed  an  attribute 
of  the  youn^.  Father  Eberhard 
preached  obedience  to  the  revolting 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  he  obeyed  in 
so  far  as  by  word  and  action  he  could 
follow  the  counsel  he  received,  but  in 
the  depths  of  his  spirit  he  rebelled. 
No  word  of  encouragement,  no  sen- 
tence of  endearment,  ever  escaped  the 
pinched  lips  of  the  countess.  Like 
many  other  weak  persons,  she  be- 
lieved that  dignity  consisted  in  an 
abeence  of  all  concession,  and  grati- 
fied her  vanity  by  adopting  as  her 
creed  that  an  absence  of  rebuke 
should  satisfy  all  around  her,  but 
that  none  should  venture  to  presume 
upon  her  indulgence. 

In  this  dreary  way  did  she  fritter 
away  her  age,  but  the  evil  did  not 
end  there;  for  she  wasted  along  with 
it  the  fresh  youth  and  pure  spirits  of 
her  children,  already  sufficiently  un- 
fortunate fit)m  their  exceptionable 
}>06ition.  In  her  daughter  sne  found 
a  docile  pupil;  nor  did  Stephanie 
resist,  even  when  her  mother  dashed 
the  cup  of  happiness  from  her  lips 
by  refusing  her  consent  to  a  marriage 
which  womd  have  crovmed  her  dear- 
est hopes.  The  suitor,  unexception- 
able as  he  was  in  point  of  character, 
income,  and  disposition,  failed  in  ex- 
hibiting— like  the  Konigsteins — his 
nine  quarterings,  and  was  rejected 
accorcungly.  Stephanie,  as  we  have 
said,  submitted ;  but  she  was  blighted 
in  heart  from  that  day  forth ;  and — 
last  and  worst  misery  for  the  voung 
— she  ceased  to  hope  in  the  mture. 
What  could  it  oner  to  her  which 
would  remedy  the  past  P  And  with 
her  occaaionai  bursts  of  cheerfulness 
fled  the  sole  charm  of  home  to  her 
boy-brother.  Yet  still  he  controlled 
himself,  for  his  was  not  a  nature  to 


waste  its  strength  on  trifles  which  he 
felt  to  be  unworthy  of  the  strife. 
There  was  a  fire  within,  but  it  was 
buried  deep  beneath  the  surface,  like 
that  of  a  volcano,  which,  suffering 
even  for  years,  the  vicinity  of  man 
and  of  man*s  works,  slowly  collects  its 
deadly  power,  and  then  in  one  dread 
efibrt  spreads  ruin  and  desolation  on 
all  within  its  influence. 

At  length  the  countess  died,  and 
her  children  mourned  for  her  as  we 
all  mourn  over  accustomed  objects  of 
which  we  are  suddenly  deprived. 
They  missed  her  every  day  and 
every  hour;  they  missed  her  harsh 
and  cold  accents;  they  missed  her 
imperious  orders;  her  minute  re- 
proaches; her  restless  movements. 
They  felt  themselves  alone;  aban- 
doned to  self-government  after  years 
of  unquestioning  subjection ;  the 
world  of  their  own  home  appeared 
too  vast  to  them  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  inhabit  it  without  the 

Eresence  of  the  rulinjo;  spirit  which  had 
itherto  sufficed  to  nil  its  void.  Nor 
did  the  orphans  draw  more  closely  to- 
ffether  as  they  walked  away,  hand  in 
hand,  from  beside  the  grave  of  their 
last  parent.  They  had  no  longer  a 
feeling  in  common.  Stephanie  was 
like  the  tree  prostrated  by  the  light- 
ning, and  crushed  into  tne  earth  by 
the  weight  of  its  own  fall :  Elric  was 
like  the  sturdy  sapling  braving  the 
tempest,  and  almost  wooing  it  to 
burst,  that  he  might  feel  its  wild 
breath  rioting  among  the  leaves 
which  now  lay  hushed  and  motion- 
less upon  their  boughs.  Moreover, 
debanned  the  healthful  and  exdting 
exercises  of  her  brother,  the  young 
countess  had  never  passed  a  day,  and 
scarcely  an  hour,  beyond  her  mo- 
therms  presence ;  and,  careless  of  her- 
self, she  had  necessarily  followed  the 
monotonous  routine  of  her  home 
duties,  until  she  had  ceased  to  see  to 
how  poor  and  pitiful  a  result  the 
majonty  of  them  led.  The  spring 
of  her  life— if  such  a  life  can  be  said 
ever  to  have  had  a  spring — was  over ; 
the  little  vanities  of  her  sex  had 
ceased  to  occupy  her ;  and  she  pur- 
sued the  same  d[reary  round  of  occu- 
pations and  anxieties,  eventually  as 
much  from  choice  as  custom. 

If  Elric,  as  he  turned  away  from  his 
mother's  grave,  hoped  for  a  brighter 
home  or  a  more  congenial  compa- 
nionship, it  was  not  long^ere  hciwas 
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ftiUy  ondeoeiTed.  Nothing  oould 
aroHse  Stephanie  from  the  moral 
torpor  ii^  which  she  had  fallen; 
UM,  never  doabting  that  her  privi- 
lege of  eldership  would  leave  her 
right  of  control  unquestioned,  she 
e^eavoured  to  compel  her  younjg^ 
and  fiery  brother  to  tne  same  weari- 
some, heart-sickeninff  monotony  of 
which  she  had  herself  long  ceased  to 
feel  Uie  bitterness.  In  this  attempt 
she  was  destined,  however,  sif^l^ 
to  fail.  Crippled  as  he  was  m  his 
worldly  career  by  the  comparative 
poverty  in  which  he  found  nimself, 
£lrk  was,  nevertheless,  like  the 
wounded  eagle,  which,  although  it 
cannot  soar  a^;ainst  the  sun,  may  still 
make  its  aene  in  the  free  air  and 
upon  the  mountain -heights.  His 
strength  was  crushed  but  not  sub- 
dued. It  is  impossible  to  say  what 
he  might  have  been  had  his  impe- 
tuous passions  been  diffused  and 
rightly  directed.  The  leaping  tor- 
rent may  be  diverted  into  a  channel, 
and  turned  to  purposes  of  usefulness, 
in  which  its  headlong  fury,  exhaust- 
ing itself  by  degrees,  may  leave  it  to 
flow  on  ultimately  in  a  clear  and 
placid  stream ;  while,  unheeded  and 
unguided,  it  must  prove  only  a  source 
of  ruin  and  destruction.  And  such 
was  the  moral  condition  of  Count 
Elric.  He  felt  his  strength,  but  he 
was  yet  ignonmt  of  its  power,  and 
utterly  ui^kiUed  in  its  control. 

Many  years,  however,  had  passed 
over  the  orphans  in  dreamy  bstless- 
ness.  Once  the  young  man  had  en- 
deavoured to  condole  with  his  sister 
upon  the  heart -stroke  inflicted  by 
the  prejudices  of  their  mother ;  but 
his  sympathy  awakened  no  response 
in  her  cicatriced  heart.  She  even 
applauded  the  rigour  which  had 
saved  her  from  the  remorse  of  dis- 
gracing her  family,  and  urged  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  being  carefVd 
that  her  sacrifice  should  not  be  made 
in  vain. 

This  was  the  last  attempt  of  Elric 
to  oi»en  up  the  spring  of  family 
affection ;  and  he  felt  his  failure  the 
more  bitterly,  Uiat  he  yearned  for  a 
companionsnip  of  spirit.  Even  the 
worthy  Father  Eberhard  was  lost  to 
him;  for  he  had  been  called  to  a 
distant  mission  and  had  quitted  Nien- 
burg,  in  all  probability,  for  ever. 
He  looked  around  him,  and  envied 
the  busy  inhabitaoti  of  the  little  town, 


who  pursoed  alike  thek  avocatiooi 
and  tneir  arausanents  in  commoa; 
while  he  skrhed  as  he  ranembercd 
that  from  these  he  was  alike  shot 
out.  He  could  not,  now  that  he  had 
attained  the  age  of  manhood,  voluO' 
teer  a  partnerahip  m  the  social  oeco- 
pations  of  the  plebeian  eitiieas  wiUi 
whom  he  had  been  forbidden  all 
association  during  his  youth,  and 
with  whom  he  could  now  never  hi^ 
to  meet  upon  equal  terms. 

The  soktary  young  man  turned,  ia 
his  isolation,  to  Nature ;  and  Naton 
is  a  marvellous  comforter  to  those  who 
can  appreciate  her  consolations  and 
her  endearments.  He  threw  aside 
his  books ;  they  had  long  ceased  to 
afford  him  either  amusement  or  in- 
struction ;  he  abandoned  his  sister  to 
her  solitary  home.  She  aearody 
seemed  to  remade  his  absence,  save 
when  it  interfered  with  the  clock- 
work regularity  of  the  little  house- 
hold; and  he  rushed  away  to  the 
forest  depths,  and  flung  himself  dowa 
beneath  the  shadows  S  the  tall  ixm^ 
and  thought  until  thought  becuae 
madness;  and  then  he  aeused  his  gas, 
and  pursued  the  aame  through  the 
tangled  underwood,  until,  in  uUigne 
of  body,  he  foivot  his  bitterness  of 
soul ;  or  plunged  once  more  into  the 
sunshine,  and  paddling  his  boat  into 
the  centre  of  tne  str^m,  waged  war 
upon  the  finny  tribes  that  peeled  it 
liis  return,  when  laden  with  these 
spoils,  was  always  welcome  to  the 
countess,  for  she  was  too  good  a 
housewife  not  to  appreciate  such  aa 
assistance  to  their  slender  means ;  h\A 
suddenlv  this  resource,  upon  which 
she  had  begun  to  odculate  ia  her 
daily  arrangements,  failed  her  all  at 
once  f  nor  could  Elric,  when  ques- 
tioned upon  the  sul|iect|  offer  such 
reason  for  his  defection  as  tended  to 
satisfy  her  mind.  With  the  true 
perception  of  a  woman,  she  felt  that 
there  was  a  mystery.  Where  could 
Elric  spend  the  long  hours  in  which 
he  was  daily  absent  from  bemeP 
and  with  whom  ? 

Suddenly  a  suspicion  grew  upon 
her,  and  a  deep  crimson  flush  over- 
spread her  usually  pale  cheek  as  she 
began,  with  a  beating  heart,  to  take 
a  mental  survey  of  her  distent  wigh- 
bourhood. 

''It  cannot  be  the  griifine  Boss,'* 
she  murmured  to  herself:  **kit 
althoi^h  'E^m         i^w  to  the 
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aehloefl  in  three  howi,  he  mild  not 
xetorn  in  the  same  time  against  the 
oorseot ;  nor  woold  the  proud  coun- 
tess enflourage  him :  he  is  too  poMr. 
1^0^  no — it  cannot  be  the  grMne 
Bosa*  Baron  Kadschan's  dauffhter  ? 
— Eqiiallj  impossible.  Elrio  has  no 
horses,  aad  there  are  ive  long  leagues 
between  us.  Constance  von  Har* 
thflim  ? — Still  more  improbable.  She 
is  to  take  the  vows  next  year  in  Our 
Lady  <^  Mmy.  Poor,  too,  as  him- 
sdl^  and  as  noble.  No,  m>,  her 
famly  would  not  permit  it.  And 
we  know  none  other!  Unless,  in- 


deed, the  dark-^ed  daaghtftr  of  tbe 

Burgomeister  of  Nienbuig.  But  I 
am  mad— he  pass  not  I — would 
rather  see  him  stretched  out  yonder 
in  the  death-vaUey.** 

The  eye  of  the  proud  countess 
flamed,  and  the  deep  red  ^w  burned 
on  her  cheek  and  toow;  shedendied 
her  slender  hands  tightlv  together, 
and  her  breath  cane  thick  and  Uml ; 
but  she  soon  controlled  her  emotion, 
and  whisnmd  to  herself  with  a  bitter 
laugh,  wnich  sounded  strangely  in 
that  silent  room,  No,  no,  oe  dabs 
notr 


Chapteb  n. 


Whisht,  whisht,  Mina ;  here  is  the 
HerrGraf!^' 

A  joyous  and  graeeftil  peal  of 
laughter  was  the  sMe,  and  evidently 
incredulous  reply  to  this  warning, 
l^ere  was  no  mistaking  the  origin  ^ 
that  melodious  mirth  :  you  felt  at  onee 
l^t  the  lips  from  whicn  it  had  gushed 
were  fresh,  and  rich,  and  yowifkl ; 
and  that  the  eyes  which  danoed  in  thdr 
own  light  as  it  rang  out  were  eyes 
Bueh  as  poets  dream  of  when  they 
luv^e  Tisions  of  a  world  unknown  of 
sin. 

Onoe  more,  Mina,  dear  Mina,  I 
yam  by  my  patrmi-sainti  here  is 
the  Herr  Graf." 

Hiese  words  were  uttered  by  a 
young  girl  in  the  costume  of  a  peasant, 
with  a  round,  good-humoured,  sun- 
burnt face,  bare  arms  bnmaed  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  and  one  of 
those  stunted  and  muscular  figures 
which  seem  to  herald  an  existence  of 
toil  and  hardship.  She  was  standing 
near  a  cluster  of^ mar^- willows  which 
overshadowed  a  little  nudet,  that, 
descending  from  the  height  above  the 
town,  swept  onward  to  the  river.  As 
Elric,  for  it  was  of  him  that  she 
spoke,  reached  the  ^t,  a  second 
€g€at  ^rang  from  a  sttting  position, 
and  stood  l^ore  him.  Tne  voung 
count  started,  and  forgetting  tnat  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  tm  mere 
peasant  girls,  with  intuitive  courtesy 
withdrew  his  cap.  Well  might  he 
start ;  fox  such  a  vision  as  that  upon 
-prfakh  he  looked  had  never  before 
met  his  eyes. 

it  was  that  of  a  jronng  girl  in  the 
first  dawn  of  her  beauty.   The  glow 

fifteen  summers  was  on  her  cheek, 
the  %ht  of  heaven  dwelt  in  the 
depths  of  hex  dari(  blue  eyes,  whose 


lashes,  long  and  lustrous,  tempered 
without  concealing  their  brightness. 
A  flood  of  hair  of  that  precious  shade 
of  auburn  which  seems  to  catch  the 
sunbeams,  and  to  imprison  titem  in 
its  flowing  meshes,  fell  upon  her 
finely  developed  shoulders,  which 
were  partially  bare.  Her  little  feet, 
moulded  like  those  of  an  antique 
n3rmph,  and  gleaming  in  their  white- 
ness through  the  limpid  waves  \fy 
which  they  were  baUied,  were  aUio 
necessarily  uneovered ;  one  small 
delicate  nand  still  grasped,  and 
slightly  lifted  the  coarse,  but  becom- 
ing drapery  in  which  she  was  attired. 
Her  figure  was  perfect,  and  boidistt 
slightly  forward,  half  in  fear  and  half 
in  shame,  kx^ed  as  though  a  sound 
would  startle,  and  impel  it  into  flight. 
The  lips,  parted  by  the  same  impulse, 
revealed  teeth  like  ivory;  and  the 
whole  aspect  and  attitude  of  the  giri 
was  so  lovely  that  Canova  micht 
have  created  his  master-piece  after 
such  a  model. 

For  an  instant  there  was  silenee, 
but  only  for  an  instant ;  fbr,  his  first 
surprise  over,  the  youuff  ^  count 
sprang  forward  and  offered  his  hand 
to  the  &ir  maid  to  lead  her  to  the 
bank.  She  obeyed  without  re- 
monstrance, for  so  great  an  honour 
had  rendered  her  powerless  to  resist ; 
and,  in  the  next  moment  e^e  stood 
beside  him,  with  her  small  white  feet 
half-buried  among  the  yielding  grass. 

Who  cannot  guess  the  seouel  of 
such  a  meeting  P  Intoxicated  by  her 
beauty,  thraUed  by  her  graeeftil 
simpbcity,  an  hour  had  not  passed  ere 
Elnc  had  finottea  the  nine  quarter- 
ings  of  the  KOnigsteins  and  the  real 
position  of  the  fisherman's  daughter. 
A  new  wodd  bad  dtfvetoed  itself  to 
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the  faadnated  reduse.  ffitherto,  he 
had  dwelt  only  amid  coldness  and 
restraint ;  no  kindred  smrit  had 
awidLened  at  his  touch ;  no  neart  had 
throbbed  beneath  his  gaze.  Now,  he 
saw  a  fair  cheek  glow  and  a  bright 
eye  sink  under  his  praise :  he  felt  the 
trembling  of  the  little  hand  which  he 
grasped  within  his  own;  and  he 
b^^  to  understand  that  he  ¥ra8.not 
alone  on  earth. 

The  fatiierof  Mina  was  poor,  very 
poor.  Her  mother  was  dead.  She 
was  the  one  pet  lamb  which  to  the 
fisher  was  dearer  than  the  flock  of 
the  rich  man :  she  was  the  child  of 
his  a^e  and  of  his  praters ;  the  light 
of  his  narrow  dwelhng;  the  sun- 
beam  of  his  home.  He  was  not  long 
ere  he  heard  of  the  meeting  under 
the  alder-'trees ;  and  poor  and  power* 
less  as  he  was,  he  resolved,  as  he 
kissed  the  pure  brow  of  his  daughter 
when  she  uty  down  to  rest,  to  remon- 
strate with  tiie  Herr  Graf^  that 
his  pure  one  might  be  left  unto  him 
pure.  He  did  so  on  the  morrow, 
when  once  more,  Mma  and  Elric  had 
met  beside  the  mountain-stream. 
The  girl  was  there  because  the  count 
had  made  her  promise  to  meet  him ; 
and  he,  because  his  whole  soul  was 
already  wrapped  up  in  the  peasant- 
maiden.  They  were  sitting  side  by 
side,  and  hand  in  hand,  when  the  old 
fisher  came  upon  them;  and  they 
both  looked  up,  Mina  with  a  blu^, 
and  Elric  with  a  smile,  but  neither 
shrank  beneath  the  stem  and  anxious 
eye  of  the  old  man. 

"  Is  this  weU,  Herr  Graf  ?"  asked 
the  father,  in  a  voice  which  was  fuU 
of  tears;  ''the  strong  against  the 
weak,  the  rich  agamst  the  poor,  the 
proud  against  the  humble?  Have 
pity  upon  me,  I  have  but  her." 

''And  she  is  worth  all  the  world, 
old  man,"  replied  Elric  calmly ;  "pos- 
sessed of  her,  you  are  the  rich,  the 
strong,  and  the  proud.  I  was  alone 
until  I  found  her." 

'*  And  now,  my  lord  count  ?" 


Of  the  Bell.  [May, 

grey-haired  man;  '' heaven  knoiws 
now  Ihave  toiled  to  keep  aroof  above 
her  head,  and  comfort  at  her  hearth ; 
and  my  labour  has  beenlig^t,  for  her 
evening  welcome  has  more  than  paid 
me  for  the  struggle  of  the  day.  Leave 
us  then  in  peace.  Do  not  make  me 
weep  over  the  shame  I  may  not  have 
the  power  to  avert." 

"  Yon  are  her  father,"  muimured 
Elric  passionately,  as  his  large  eyes 
flashed,  and  his  lips  quivered ;  "  or 
vou  should  not  live  again  to  couple 
her  name  with  the  idea  of  shame. 
Mina  shall  be  my  wife !" 

The  astonished  fisherman  stag- 
gered as  though  he  had  been  struck 
By  a  heavy  hand. 

"Your  wife,  Herr  Graf!  You 
dream!  Mina  can  never  be  your 
wife.  Your  name  is  the  noblest  that 
has  ever  met  her  ear.  You  dwdl  in 
a  palace,  and  may  stand  before  the 
emperor.  And  what  is  she  ?" 

"My  affianced  bride!"  said  the 
voung count,  proudly:  "my  life  had 
become  a  bitter  burden,  and  she  has 
turned  it  to  one  long  dream  of  delkht; 
the  future  was  a  vision  of  which 
I  feared  to  dwell  upon  the  darkness; 
she  is  the  sunbeam  which  has  brought 
day  into  the  gloom,  and  roread  berorc 
me  a  long  perspective  of  hapj^ness. 
Talk  not  to  me  of  m  v  proua  name ; 
I  would  I  had  been  bom  a  cotter^s 
son,  that  so  I  nught  have  had  fellow- 
ship with  my  kind." 

Mina  only  wept. 

"  Surely  1  dn»m !"  murmured  the 
old  man,  passing  his  hard  hand  across 
his  brow.  "  My  child  is  so  young— 
80  ignorant" 

"  I  wiU  be  her  tutor." 

"So  unfitted  to  be  the  wife  of  a 
noble." 

"  I  am  poor  enough  to  be  a  pea- 
sant." 

"I  shall  die  if  I  am  left  desolate." 

"  You  shall  be  her  fiither  and  my 
father;  her  friend  and  my  finend. 
While  he  spoke  Elric  bent  his  knee, 
and  drew  Mina  to  his  bosom ;  and  as 
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bmd  Um  prejudioet  (^his  niter,  and 
shrank  before  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  well  knew  that  she  would 
visit  the  timid  and  onoffending  Mina. 
This  was  the  only  evil  from  which 
he  felt  powerless  to  screen  her.  That 
the  coldand  proud  CountessStephanie 
and  the  fisher's  daughter  could  share 
one  common  home,  he  did  not  dare  to 
hone;  yet  his  roof  must  be  tiie  shelter 
of  his  young  bride ;  nor  oonld  he  con* 
template  the  departure  of  his  sister 
from  the  dwelling  of  her  ancestors 
without  a  pang  of  anguish ;  he  felt 
that  she  would  go  forth  only  to  die. 
This  eonrietion  made  a  coward  of 
him;  and  he  left  her  knowledge  of 
his  defalcation  to  chance. 

It  was  not  l<mg  ere  a  rumour 
leaehed  her  of  the  truth,  but  she 
spumed  it  in  haughty  disbelief.  It 
could  not  be—day  and  niffht  might 
change  their  course,  and  de  stars  of 
heaven  firing  to  earthly  life  amid 
the  green  sward  of  the  swelling  hills 
—but  a  Konigstein  to  wed  ^th  a 
peasant !  No — no — the  young 
countess  remembered  her  own  youth, 
and  laughed  the  tale  to  scorn.  Still 
■he  watched,  and  pcmdered  over  the 
long  and  profitless  absences  of  Elric ; 
and  still  her  midnight  dreams  were 
fiill  of  vague  and  terrible  visions ; 
when  at  lei^^  she  was  compelled  to 
admit  the  frightful  truth. 

Had  the  grftfine  been  a  woman  of 
energy  and  impetuous  passions,  she 
wouU  have  become  insane  under  the 
blow ;  but  she  had  passed  a  life  of 
self-centred  submissiveness ;  and  if 
the  thunder  was  indeed  awakened,  it 
reverberated  only  in  the  depths  of 
herspuit,  and  carried  no  desolation 
upon  its  breath.  Cold,  uncompro- 
mising, and  resolute,  shehadgradu- 
ally  become  under  the  exan^  of 
ber  mother  and  the  force  of  circum* 
stances.  The  one  great  end  of  her 
existence  was  now  the  honour  of  her 
race,  of  which  she  was  only  the  more 
jealous  as  theur  poverty  rendered  it 
the  more  diffieuU  to  uphold.  All 
^se  had  been  denied  to  her;  a  homo 
of  loving  afiecticm,  the  charm  of  social 
intereourse,  the  pleasures  of  her  sex 
and  of  her  rank — she  had  grasped 
nothing  but  the  overweening  pride  of 
ancestry,  and  a  deep  scorn  for  all 
who  were  less  nobly  bom. 

The  hwt  bolt  bad  now  fSUlenI 
Months  passed  on ;  months  of  dissen* 
sioD,  reproach,  and  bitterness.  For 
VOL.  xxxm.  vo,  cxcyii. 


awhile  she  hoped  that  what  die 
deemed  the  wild  and  unworthy  fimcy 
of  her  brother  would  not  stand  the 
test  of  time:  nav,  in  her  ccdd-hearted 
pride,  she  perhaps  had  other  and 
more  guilty  hoMS,  but  they  wer» 
equally  m  vain.  Mina  was  daily  more 
dear  to  the  young  count,  for  she  had 
opened  up  to  him  an  existaice  of  af« 
f<mon  and  of  trust  to  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  a  straneer;  his  time 
was  no  longer  a  burden  upon  his 
strength.  The  days  were  too  short 
fat  the  bright  thoughts  which 
crowded  upon  him,  the  niffhts  for 
his  dreams  oi  happiness.  Mina  had 
already  become  tus  pupil,  and  they 
studied  bende  the  running  streana 
and  under  the  leafy  bom^hs;  and 
when  the  page  was  too  dmcult  to 
read,  the  young  giri  lifted  her  sun- 
briffht  eyes  to  those  of  her  tutor, 
and  found  its  solution  there. 

The  lovm  cared  not  for  time,  for 
they  were  hi^py;  and  the  seaaona 
had  once  revolved,  and  when  the 
winter  snows  had  forbidden  them  to 
pursue  their  daily  task  in  the  valley 
or  upon  the  hill-side,  the  last  de« 
scendant  of  the  counts  of  Konigstein 
had  taken  his  place  beside  the  fisher'a 
hearth,  without  bestowing  one 
thought  upon  its  poverty.  But  the 
father's  heart  was  full  of  care.  Al- 
ready had  idle  tongues  breathed  foul 

nicions  of  his  pure  and  innocent 
L  She  was  becoming  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  legend  for  the  gossips 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  he  was 
powerless  to  avenge  her.  Humble 
himself  as  he  might  to  their  level,  the 
fisherman  could  not  forget  that  it 
was  the  young  Graf  von  Konigstein 
who  was  thus  domesticated  breath 
his  roof;  and  as  time  wore  on,  he 
trembled  to  think  how  all  this  might 
end.  Should  he  even  preserve  the 
honour  of  his  beloved  Mina,  her 
peaee  of  mind  would  be  gone  for  ever, 
and  she  would  be  totally  unfitted  for 
the  existence  of  toil  and  poverty, 
which  was  her  birthright  He  could  not 
endure  this  cmel  thought  for  ever  in 
silence,  and  on  the  evening  in  which 
we  have  introduced  the  orphans  to 
our  readers,  he  had  profited  by  the 
temporary  absence  of  Mina  to  pour 
out  before  the  younff  count  all  the 
treasure  of  wretchedness  which  he 
bad  so  long  concealed.  Elric  started 
as  the  friffhtful  Ikct  burst  upon  him. 
He  had  already  spumed  the  world's 
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sneer,  bat  he  could  not  brock  that 
its  soom  shonkL  rest  upon  his  inno- 
cent yoong  bride. 

^Enou^  old  manT  he  said, 
hoarsely;  ^enough.  These  busy 
tongues  shall  be  stayed.  These  won* 
dex-moDgdn  shall  be  silenced.  And 
when  once  Mina  has  become  my  wife, 
woe  be  to  him  who  shall  dare  to 
couple  her  pure  image  with  suspi- 
cion P 

He  left  the  hut  with  a  hasty  step, 
and  was  soon  lost  among  the  dense 
shadows  of  the  neighbouring  f<H«st. 
A  bitter  task  was  Mfore  him,  but  it 
was  too  late  to  shrink  ^m  its  com- 
pletion ;  yet  still  he  lingered,  for  he 
dared  not  picture  to  hunself  what 
might  be  the  result  of  his  explana- 
tion with  his  sister. 

We  have  already  described  their 
meeting ;  and  now  having  acquainted 
the  reader  with  the  excited  state  of 
mhid  and  feelinff  in  which  the  young 
count  entered  nis  dreary  hcoie,  we 
will  rejoin  the  noble  orimans  in  the 
iq^artment  to  which  they  had  re- 
turned from  the  supper-room.  The 
countess  at  once  resumed  her  seat 
beside  the  stove,  and  drawine  her 
fhune  towards  her,  affected  to  be  in- 
tently occupied  on  the  elaborate  piece 
embroicfery  which  it  contained ; 
but  Elric  had  less  sdf-ffovernment. 
He  paced  the  floor  with  hurried  and 
unequal  steps:  and  the  mdsture 
started  to  his  brow  as  he  strove  to 
control  the  emotion  which  shook 
his  frame.  At  length  he  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  so  hoarse,  so  deep,  and 
so  unnatural,  that  the  young  grftfine 
involuntarily  started. 

Stephanie!**  he  said the  mo- 
ment is  at  last  come  in  which  we 
must  understand  each  other  without 
disguise.  We  are  almie  in  the  world 
—we  are  strangers  in  heart^as  ut- 
terly strangers  as  on  the  day  when 
we  buried  our  last  parent  1  sought 
in  vain,  long  years  Bffo^  to  draw  the 
bond  of  relationslup  closer,  but 
such  was  not  your  will.   You  had 


duties,  ,  and  the  pvejudioes  of  which 
you  have  made  cnains  of  iron,  with- 
out remembering  their  eflbct  on  me. 
I  have  ^idnred  this  long,  too  Ume; 
I  have  endured  it  uncomplaiwingly, 
but  the  limits  of  that  endurance  are 
now  overpast  Henceforth  we  must  be 
more,  &r  more,  or  nothing  to  eadi 
other.** 

^  I  undarstand  your  meaning,  Graf 
von  Koniffstein,*^  said  the  ]ady,ri8ing 
coldly  and  haughtily  from  her  seat; 
^there  is  to  be  a  bndal  beneath  the 
roof  of  your  noble  ancestors;  the 
daughter  of  a  serf  is  to  take  our 
motner*s  nlace  and  to  sit  in  oar 
mother*8  chair.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Then 
hear  me  in  my  turn;  and  I  am  calm, 

ra  see,  for  this  is  an  hour  for  which 
have  been  hmg  prenared.  Hear 
me  swear  that,  while  I  nave  life,  this 
shall  never  be  I** 

There  was  rage  as  well  as  acorn  in 
the  laughter  by  which  the  count  re- 
plied. 

""Beneath  the  roof  of  my  lather 
was  I  bom,**  pursued  the  countess ; 
""and  beneath  his  roof  wiU  I  die.  I, 
at  least,  have  never  sullied  it  by  one 
thought  of  dishcmour.  I  can  look 
around  me  boldly,  upon  these  por- 
traits of  our  honoured  race,  for  the 
spirits  of  the  dead  will  not  blush  over 
my  degeneracy.  Mistake  me  not 
My  days  shall  end  here  where  thc^ 
bqgan;  and  no  churi*s  daughter  shaU 
sit  with  me  at  my  ancestral  hearth.** 

"" Stephanie,  Stephanie,  forbear!** 
exdaimed  the  count,  writhing  like 
one  in  physical  agony.  ""  You  Joiow 
not  the  spirit  that  you  brave. 
Hitherto  I  have  been  sufHue,  for 
hitherto  my  existence  has  not  been 
worth  a  struggle ;  to-day  it  is  other- 
wise ;  I  will  submit  no  longer  to  a 
code  of  narrow-hearted  bigotry.  You 
say  truly.  Thane  will  ere  king  be  a 
bndal  in  my  father's  house,  and 
purer  or  foirer  bride  never  {hedged 
ner  faith  to  one  of  his  ancient  race.** 

""  None  fairer,  porchance,**  said  the 
lady,  with  a  withering  cesture  of 
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The  yaang  hmui  struck  his  brow 
heavily  with  liis  clenched  hand,  and 
sank  into  a  chair. 

^  Once  more,**  he  gasped  out,  "I 
warn  you  to  beware.  You  are 
awakening  a  demon  within  me !  Do 
you  not  see,  weak  woman,  that  you 
are  yourself  arming  me¥rith  weapons 
against  your  pride  ?  If  slander  has 
iMeed  rested  upon  the  young  and 
innocent  head  of  her  whom  you  affect 
to'despise,  by  whom  did  that  slander 
come?** 

Heron  we  are  at  least  agreed,** 
answered  the  countess,  in  the  sameoold 
and  unimpassioned  tone  in  which  she 
had  all  along  spoken;  ^had  you, 
Herr  Graf,  never  forgotten  what 
was  due  to  yourself  and  to  your  race, 
the  fi8her*s  daughter  might  have 
mated  with  one  ca  her  own  class,  and 
80  have  escMcd ;  but  you  saw  fit  to 
drag  her  forth  firom  the  slough  which 
was  her  natural  patrimony  into  the 
light,  that  scorn  might  point  its  finger 
at  h^  and  blight  her  as  it  passed  her 
by.** 

^  Could  I  but  learn  whose  was  that 
devilish  finger—could  I  but  know 
who  firtt  diu^  to  breathe  a  whisper 
against  her  fiur  fiune  

^  What  vengcamce  would  yon  wreak 
upon  the  culprit,  Count  von  Konig- 
stein  ?  Suppose  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  it  was  I,  who  to  screen  the  honour 
of  our  house,  to  screen  your  own, 
rebutted  the  rumour  which  was 
brought  to  me  of  vour  mad  folly,  and 
bade  the  gossips  look  closer  ere  they 
dared  to  couple  vour  name  with  that 
of  a  b^gars  child?  Suppose  that 
others  spoke  upon  that  hmt,  do  you 
deem  that  I  am  likely  to  tremble  be- 
neath your  frown  ?** 

"  Devil  I  **  muttered  the  young  man 
from  between  his  clenched  teeth; 
^yon  may  have  cause !  Thus,  then, 
grafine,  you  have  dishonoured  yhax 
lister,**  he  said,  after  a  pause. 

The  lady  threw  back  her  head 
soomftilly. 

^Do  you  still  persist?** she  asked, 
as  her  heavy  brow  gathered  into  a 
ftorm. 

Now  more  than  ever.  Those  who 
have  done  the  wrong  shall  repair  it, 
and  that  speedihr.  You  have  decUred 
that  you  will  die  beneath  the  roof  of 
your  ancestors;  be  it  so:  but  that 
roof  shall  be  shared  by  your  brother's 
wife ;  and  woe  be  to  them  who  cause 
tl^e  first  tear  that  she  shall  shed  here  !'* 


and  fooir  exclaimed 
the  exasperated  countess,  whose  long- 
nent-up  passions  at  length  burst  their 
bounds,  aud  swept  down  all  before 
them:  ^complete  this  dif^raceful 
compact  if  you  dare!  Remember, 
thatalthough  your  solitary  life  might 
have  enabled  you  to  marry  without 
the  interference  of  the  Emperor,  had 
you  chosen  a  wife  suited  to  your  birth 
and  rank,  one  word  from  me  will  end 
your  disgraceful  dream;  or  should 
you  still  persist,  vou  will  exchange 
your  birthplace  tor  a  prison.  This 
word  should  have  been  said  ere  now, 
but  that  I  shrank  from  exposing  your 
degeneracy;  trust  no  longer,  how- 
ever, to  my  forbearance :  toe  honour 
of  our  race  is  in  my  hands,  and  I  will 
save  it  at  whatever  cost.  Either 
pledge  yourself  upon  the  spot  to 
forego  this  degrading  fancy,  or  the 
sun  of  to-morrow  shall  not  set  before 
I  depart  for  Vienna.** 

£lric  flasped  for  breath.  He  well 
knew  the  stem  and  unflinching 
nature  of  his  sister,  she  felt  that  he 
was  indeed  in  her  power.  The 
whole  happiness  ci  his  future  life 
huiif^  upon  that  hour,  but  he  scorned 
to  give  a  pledge  which  he  had  not 
the  strength,  nay  more,  which  he  had 
no  longer  even  the  ri^ht^  to  keep. 

"  B^rare,  Stephimie,  beware !"  he 
exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  menace ;  be- 
ware alike  of  what  you  say  and  of 
what  you  do;  for  you  are  rapidly 
bursting  the  bonds  by  which  we  are 
united.*^ 

"  You  have  vourself  already  done 
so,**  was  the  bitter  retort ;  "  when 
you  sought  to  make  me  share  your 
afiection  with  a  base-bom  hmd*s 
daughter,  you  released  me  from  those 
ties,  which  I  no  longer  reco^puse.** 

^  Are  you  seeking  to  drive  me  to 
extremity?*' 

I  am  endeavouring  to  awaken 
you  to  a  sense  of  du^  and  of  ho* 
nour.** 

"  Stephanie,  we  must  part !  The 
same  roof  can  no  longer  cover  us. 
You  have  aroused  an  evil  spirit 
within  my  breast  which  I  never 
knew  abided  there.  Take  your  in- 
heritance and  depart** 

**  Never !  I  have  ahready  told  you 
that  I  have  swom  to  live  and  die 
under  this  roof,  and  that  while  I  have 
life  you  shall  be  saved  from  dishonour. 
You  dare  not  put  me  forth,  and  I 
will  perform  my  vow.'*  , 
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"  Gr^ne,  I  am  the  master  here  I** 
It  may  be  so,  and  yet  I  despise 
your  menace.  We  will  talk  no  more 
on  this  hateful  subject." 

"  On  this  or  none.  If  you  remain 
here,  you  remain  as  the  associate  of 
my  wife.** 

"  Never !  And  were  my  eyes  once 
profaned  by  her  presence  within 
these  sacred  walls,  she  would  have 
cause  to  curse  the  hour  in  which  she 
entered  them.'* 

"  Hal" 

Nature,  the  laws  of  your  classi 
and  the  custom  of  your  rank,  oppoee 
so  glaring  a  degradation ;  nor  am  I 
more  forbearing  than  Nature,  cus- 
tom,  and  the  law.  My  determin- 
ation is  irrevocable.** 

^  It  may  be  that  it  is  of  slight  im- 

Eortance,**  said  the  youne  noble,  as 
e  turned  upon  her  eyes  whose  pupils 
were  dilatCMl,  and  seemed  slightly 
tinged  with  blood,  ^  I  cannot  con- 
descend to  ftirther  entreaty  or  ex- 
postulation. We  now  understand 
each  other.** 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  the  eountess 
re-seated  herself,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile  playing  about  her  lip,  but  the 
tempest  which  was  raginff  in  the 
breast  of  Elric  was  friffhtnil.  His 
hands  were  so  tightly  clenched  that 
the  blood  had  started  beneath  the 
nails.  The  veins  of  his  throat  and 
forehead  were  swollen  like  cords, 
and  his  thin  lips  were  livid  and 
trembling.  As  he  passed  athwart 
the  apartment  he  suddenly  paused ; 
a  deadly  paleness  over^read  his 
countenance,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath,  and  clung  to  a  chair,  like 
one  suddenly  smitten  with  piuralysis. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  crimson 
over  his  features,  as  though  his 
heart  had  rejected  the  coward  blood 
which  had  just  fled  to  it,  and  flung 
it  back  as  a  damninff  witness  to  his 
burning  brow.   And  still  the  lady 


ant  of  the  stringency  of  that  autho- 
rity which  she  was  about  to  evoke. 
Should  his  intended  marriage  once 
reach  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  Mina 
was  lost  for  ever.  Driven  almost  to 
frenzy,  the  young  man  raised  in  his 
powerful  hand  the  heavy  lamp  which 
still  burnt  upon  the  table,  and 
eagerly  made  the  circuit  of  the  room, 
pausing  before  each  picture,  as 
though  he  still  hoped  to  find  among 
those  of  his  female  ancestors  a  pre- 
cedent for  his  own  wild  passion ;  but 
he  looked  in  vain.  Upon  all  he 
traced  the  elaboratdy- emblazoned 
shield  and  the  pompous  title.  He 
had  long  known  that  it  was  so ;  but 
at  that  moment  he  scrutinised  them 
closely,  as  though  he  anticipated  that 
a  minide  would  be  wrought  in  his 
behalf.  This  done,  he  once  more 
replaced  the  lamp  on  its  accostomed 
stand;  and  after  glaring  for  awhile 
into  the  flame,  as  if  to  brave  the 
fire  that  burnt  pale  beside  that  which 
flashed  finom  beneath  his  0¥m  dark 
brows,  he  walked  slowly  to  a  cabinet 
which  occupied  an  an^  of  the  apart- 
ment. 

It  contained  a  slender  coUeetioa  of 
shells  and  minerals,  the  beonest  of 
Father  Eberhard  to  his  pupu  on  his 
departure  from  Nienbnrg;  a  few 
stuffed  birds,  shot  and  preserved  by 
the  count  himself;  and,  finally,  a 
few  chemical  preparations  with  which 
the  good  pnest  had  tried  snndiy 
simple  experiments  as  a  practical 
illustration  of  his  lessons.  It  was  to 
this  latter  division  of  the  cabinet 
that  the  young  man  directed  his  at- 
tention. He  deliberately  lighted  a 
small  taper  at  the  lamp,  and  then 
drew  from  their  oonoealment  sundry 
phials,  containing'  various  coloured 
liquids.  Of  these  he  selected  one 
two-thirds  full  of  a  white  and  limpid 
fluid,  which  he  j^aoed  in  his  breast; 
and  this  done,  ne  extinguished  his 
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her  from  her  home,  and  ultunately 
become  his  nurse.  A  shuddering 
thrill  passed  through  his  veins,  for 
he  was  awaiting  her.  She  was  accus- 
tomed each  night,  after  his  sister  had 
retired,  to  prepare  for  both  a  draught 
of  lemonade  as  their  night-beverage, 
and  first  leaving  one  with  her  young 
master,  to  carry  the  other  to  the 
chamber  of  the  countess.  Her  ap- 
pearance was  therefore  anticipated; 
and  she  remained  for  an  instant,  as 
usual,  in  order  to  receive  the  praise 
which  her  beloved  nurseling  never 
failed  to  lavish  upon  her  skill ;  but, 
for  the  first  time,  Elric  objected  to 
the  flavour  of  the  draught,  and  re- 
guested  her  to  bring  hun  a  lemon 
that  he  might  augment  its  acidity. 
The  discomfited  old  woman  obeyed, 
and,  having  deposited  her  salver 
upon  the  table,  left  the  room.  Elric 
storted  up,  grasped  a  mass  of  his 
dishevelled  hair  m  his  hand  with  a 
violence  which  threatened  to  rend 
it  from  the  roots,  uttered  one  groan 


which  seemed  to  tear  asunder  all  the 
fibres  of  his  heart,  and  then  glared 
about  him,  rapidly  but  searchingly, 
ere  he  drew  the  fatal  phial  from  lus 
breast,  and  slowly,  gloatingly  poured 
out  the  whole  of  the  liquid  into  the 
porcelain  cup  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  his  sister.  As  he  did  so,  a 
slight  acrid  scent  difiused  itself  over 
the  apartment,  but  almost  instantly 
evaporated,  and  the  death-draught 
remained  as  clear  and  limpid  as 
before. 

"  To-morrow ! "  murmured  the 
wretched  young  man,  as  he  watched 
the  retiring  form  of  the  grey- haired 
attendant  when  she  finaUy  left  the 
room ;  and  then  he  once  more  buried 
his  face  in  his  hands,  and  fell  into  a 
state  of  torpor. 

"  To-morrow ! "  he  repeated,  as 
he  at  leuffth  rose,  staff^ringly,  to 
seek  his  chamber.  "  MmA^  beloved 
Mina,  I  have  bought  you  at  a  fearful 
price!" 


Chapter  m. 


The  voice  of  lamentation  was  loud 
upon  the  morrow  in  that  ancient 
house.  The  Countess  Stephanie  had 
ceased  to  exist.  The  aged  nurse  had 
drawn  back  the  curtains  of  the  win- 
dow, that  her  mistress  mi^ht,  as 
usual,  be  awakened  by  the  cheerful 
sunlight ;  but  she  was  no  longer  con- 
scious of  its  beams.  She  lay  upon 
her  bed,  x)ale,  placid,  and  unchanged, 
like  one  who  had  passed  from  the 
cahn  slumber  of  repose  to  the  deep 
sleep  of  death.  One  hand  pillowed 
her  cheek,  and  the  other  still  clasped 
her  rosary.  Death  had  touched  her 
lovingly,  for  there  was  almost  a  smile 
upon  her  lips;  and  the  hard  lines 
which  the  world,  traces  upon  the 
countenance  had  disappeared  beneath 
hisgentle  pressure. 

xhe  count  stood  gloomily  beside 
her  bed,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
physician  who  had  been  summoned. 
He  trembled  violently,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  voice  of  wailing 
and  the  sight  of  tears;  he  had  lost 
hw  only  sister,  his  last  relative. 
How,  then,  could  he  have  remained 
unmoved?  The  physician  came; 
he  felt  the  small  and  rounded  wrists, 
but  there  was  no  pulsation :  he  bared 
the  white  and  beautiftil  arm  to  the 
shoulder,  and  applied  the  lancet,  but 
^  blood  had  oeaaed  to  circulate  in 


the  blue  veins.  The  man  of  science 
shook  his  head,  and  extended  his 
hand  in  imnpathy  to  the  anxious  bro- 
ther. The  catastrophe,  he  said,  was 
subject  of  regret  to  him  rather  than 
of  surprise.  The  young  gr&fine  had 
long  suffered  from  an  affection  of  the 
heart.  A  little  sooner  or  a  little 
later  the  blow  must  have  fallen.  It 
was  a  mere  question  of  time.  All 
human  aid  was  useless.  And  so  he 
departed  from  the  house  of  moum- 
inc:. 

The  few  individuals  of  Nicnburg 
and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
who  were  privileged  to  intrude  at 
such  a  moment,  crowded  to  the  man- 
sion to  offer  their  condolences  to  the 
young  graf,  and  to  talk  over  the 
sudden  and  melancholy  death  of  his 
sister ;  and  meanwhile,  Elric,  \mable 
to  rest  for  an  instant  in  the  same 
place,  wandered  through  the  desolate 
apartments,  tearless  and  silent,  occa- 
sionally lifting  the  different  articles 
which  had  belonged  to  Stephanie  in 
his  trembling  hands,  and  looking  in- 
tently upon  them,  as  though  h^ 
dreaded  to  behold  the  characters  of 
his  crime  traced  upon  their  surface. 

The  German  ceremonial  of  inter- 
ment is  complicated  and  minute,  and 
all  persons  of  high  birth  are  expected 
to  confirm  to  it  in  every  particular. 
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Among  the  rites  which  precede  bu- 
rial is  one  which,  trying  as  it  cannot 
fail  to  prove  to  the  pnncipal  actor, 
must,  nevertheless,  greatly  tend  to 
tranquillise  the  minds  of  the  sur- 
vivors. It  is  necessary  that  we 
should  describe  this. 

For  four-and-twenty  hours  the 
corpse  remains  beneath  the  roof 
where  the  death  has  taken  place, 
and  while  there  all  the  affectins 
offices  necessary  to  its  final  burial 
arc  performed.  This  time  elapsed, 
it  is  carried  to  the  cemetery,  and 
laid,  in  its  winding-sheet,  upon  a  bed 
in  the  inner  apartment  ot  the  low 
stone  building  to  which,  in  our  de- 
scription of  the  death- valley  of  Nien- 
burg,  we  have  already  made  allusion. 
This  solitary  erection  consists  only 
of  two  rooms;  that  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited  is  called  the  Hall 
of  llesurrection,  and  contains  no 
other  furniture  than  the  bed  itself 
and  a  bell -rope,  the  end  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse. 
This  cord  is  attached  to  a  bell  which 
rings  in  the  next  room,  and  which  is 
thence  called  the  Chamber  of  the 
Bell.  Thus  should  it  occur  that  the 
friends  of  an  individual  may  have 
been  deceived,  and  have  mistaken 
lethargy  for  death,  and  that  the 
patient  should  awake  during  the 
night  (for  the  body  must  remain  all 
night  m  this  gloomy  refuse),  the 
slightest  movement  which  ne  may 
make  necessarily  rings  the  bell, 
and  he  obtains  instant  help.  It 
is  customary  for  the  nearest  relative 
to  keep  this  dreary  watch ;  and 
from  a  beautiful  sentiment,  which 
nmst  almost  tend  to  reconcile  the 
watcher  to  his  ghostly  task,  he  is 
fated  to  watch  tliere  alone,  that  it 
may  be  he  who  calls  back  the  ebbing 
life,  and  that  none  may  share  in  a 
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and,  passing  near  the  spot  where  sbe 
was  finally  to  rest,  entered  the  Hall 
of  Resurrection,  and  gently  and 
carefully  stretched  her  upon  the  bed 
of  gloom.  The  wildest  of  the  mom- 
ers  was  the  poor  old  nurse,  who, 
with  her  grey  hair  streaming  over 
her  shoulders,  and  her  dim  eyes 
swollen  with  tears,  knelt  near  the 
head  of  her  mistress,  and  clasped  her 
clay- cold  hands.  But  it  was  the 
yonnj[  count  who  was  the  centre  of 
commiseration  The  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  had  done  the  work  of 
jrears  upon  him;  a  sullen,  leaden 
tinge  had  spread  over  his  skin,  his 
voice  was  deep  and  hoUow,  and 
his  trembling  hands  could  scarcely 
perform  their  offices.  No  wonder  r 
ejaculated  those  who  looked  upon 
him;  ^  for  years  they  had  been  every 
thing  to  each  other. 

At  length  the  funeral  tram  de- 
parted, for  the  sun  was  setting.  Eliic 
listened  in  horror  to  their  retreati]^ 
footsteps,  for  he  felt  that  he  was 
soon  to  be  alone.  Alone  with  what  ? 
"With  the  dead,  stretched  there  by 
his  own  hand — ^With  his  murdmd 
sister !  This  was  his  companionship 
within ;  and  without,  graves,  nothing 
but  ^ves,  sheeted  corpses,  and  the 
yawniuf^  tomb  which  was  awaiting 
his  victim.  The  sweat  rolled  in  large 
drops  dom  the  forehead  of  the  young 
man.  He  had  watched  near  the  body 
of  his  mother  in  peace  and  prayer, 
for  sfae  had  been  taken  frcnn  him, 
and  he  was  innocent  thai  and  full 
of  hope ;  but  now— now  I  He  tot- 
tered to  the  window  and  looked  out 
The  twilight  was  thkkening,  and 
the  light  came  pale  through  the  nar- 
row leaded  panes  of  the  little  case- 
ment He  glanced  around  Uie  se- 
pulchral chamber  in  which  he  was 
to  pass  the  night  There  was  a  small 
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by  his  own  hand.  The  murderer 
-was  watching  beside  his  victim  I 

At  intervals  he  strove  against  the 
horror  by  which  he  was  opiuressed ; 
he  endeavoured  to  rally  the  pride  of 
his  sex  and  of  his  8treiu;th.  What 
could  he  fear  ?  The  dead  are  power- 
less over  the  living;  and  yet,  fiercer 
and  sharper  came  the  memory  that 
his  crime  had  been  gratuitous,  for 
had  he  not  been  told  that  the  death 
which  he  had  given  must  ere  long 
have  come  ?  A  little  sooner,  or  a 
little  later,**  had  said  the  man  of 
science.  Oh,  had  he  only  waited, 
promised,  temporised;  but  all  was 
now  too  late  I  She  lay  there  cold, 
pale,  stark,  within  a  few  paces  of 
tiim,  and  tears  of  blood  coulct  not  re- 
call the  dead! 

It  was  the  close  of  autumn,  and  as 
the  sun  set  masses  of  lurid  and  sul- 
phureous clouds  gathered  upon  the 
western  horizon,  but  save  an  occa- 
sional sweep  of  wind  which  moaned 
throuffh  the  funereal  trees,  all  re- 
maiuM  still,  buried  in  that  ringin^r 
silence  which  may  be  heard;  and 
the  moon,  as  yet  untouched  by  the 
rising  vapours,  gleamed  pn  the  nar- 
row window  of  the  cell,  and  cast 
upon  the  floor  the  (|uivering  shadows 
of  the  trees  beside  it  But  at  length 
came  midnight,  the  moon  was  veued 
in  clouds,  a^  a  sweeping  wind  rushed 
through  the  long  grass  upon  the 
graves,  and  swayed  to  and  fro  the 
tall  branches  of  the  yews  and  <r)r- 
presses ;  next  came  the  sound  of  faU- 
mg  rain, — ^large,  heavy  drops,  which 
plashed  upon  the  foliage,  and  then 
fell  with  a  sullen  reverberation  upon 
the  dry  and  thirsty  earth.  Gradually 
the  storm  increased ;  and  ere  long,  as 
the  thunder  b^an  to  growl  hoarsely 
in  the  distance,  it  beat  auffrily  against 
the  diamond  panes,  and  dropped  in  a 
shower  from  the  eaves  of  the  little 
bnildinff.  Elric  breathed  more  freely. 
This  demental  warfiire  was  more 
congenial  to  his  troubled  spirit  than 
the  fearful  silence  by  which  it  had 
been  preceded.  He  tried  to  think  of 
Aiina;  but  as  though  her  pure  and 
innocent  image  could  not  blend  with 
the  objects  around  him,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  pursue  a  continuous 
chain  of  thought  Once  more  he 
bent  over  the  book  before  him,  but 
as  he  turned  the  page  a  sudden  light 
filled  the  narrow  chamber,  and 
through  the  sheeted  glare  sprang  a 


fierce  flash,  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  destrov  his  power  of  vi- 
sion. He  rose  hurriedly  from  his 
chair;  the  thunder  appeared  to  be 
bursting  over  his  head,  the  lightning 
danced  like  fiery  demons  across  the 
floor,  the  wind  howled  and  roared  in 
the  wide  chimney ;  and  suddenly,  as 
he  stood  there,  aghast  and  conscience- 
stricken,  a  sharp  blast  penetrating 
through  some  aperture  in  the  walls, 
extin^iished  his  solitary  lamp.  At 
this  instant  the  bell  rang. 

"  The  BeUr  shoutS  the  youuff 
count,  like  a  maniac, — ^  tub  bbix  ! 
And  then,  gaining  strength  from  his 
excess  of  liorror,  he  laughed  as 
wildly  as  he  had  spoken.  *^Fool 
that  I  am !  Is  not  such  a  wind  as 
this  enough  to  shake  the  verv  edifice 
from  its  foundation?  and  am  I 
scared  because  it  has  vibrated  along 
a  wire  ?  Has  not  the  same  blast  {mt 
out  my  lamp?  All  is  still  again. 
My  own  thoughts  have  made  a  cow- 
ard of  me  T 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  an- 
other and  a  brighter  flash  shot 
through  the  casement  and  ran  along 
the  wire,  and  affain  the  bell  rang  out ; 
but  his  eye  had  been  upon  it,  fmd  he 
could  no  longer  cheat  himself  into 
the  belief  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  create.  The  ^ety  vapour  had 
disappeared,  but  still  louder  and 
louder  rang  the  bell,  as  though 
pulled  by  a  nand  of  agony. 

Elric  sank  helpless  to  his  knees. 
At  every  successive  fiash  he  saw  the 
violent  motion  of  the  bell  which 
hung  above  him,  and  as  the  dark- 
ness aeam  gathered  about  the  cell* 
he  still  heard  the  maddening  peal« 
which  seemed  to  split  his  brain. 

'•Light I  light r  he  moaned  at 
last,  as  he  rose  painfully  from  the 
floor.  I  must  have  li^ht,  or  I 
shall  become  a  raving  maniac.** 

And  then  he  strove  to  re-illumine 
the  lamp ;  but  his  shakinj^  hand  ill 
obeved  the  unpulse  of  his  frenzied 
will.  And  still,  without  the  mter- 
mitsion  of  a  second,  the  bell  rang  on. 
At  len^  he  obtained  a  light,  and 
Btaggenng  to  the  wall,  he  fixed  his 
eyes  upon  the  frightful  wire. 

"It  stretches,"  he  muttered,  un- 
consciously; "still  it  stretches,  and 
there  is  no  wind  now ;  there  is  a  lull. 
Some  one  must  be  pulling  it  from 
the  other  chamber,  and  if  so,  it  mu9t 
be  
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His  voice  became  extinct;  he 
conld  not  utter  the  name  of  his 
sister. 

With  a  frantic  gesture  he  seized 
the  lamp  and  turned  towards  the 
door  which  opened  into  the  death- 
chamber,  and  still  the  bell  rang  on, 
without  the  cessation  of  an  instant. 
A  short  passage  parted  the  two  cells, 
and  as  he  sta^ered  onwards  he  was 
compelled  to  clinff  to  the  wall,  for 
his  knees  knocked  together,  and  he 
coidd  scarcely  support  himself.  At 
len^h  he  reached  the  inner  door, 
and  desperately  flung  it  open.  A 
chill  like  that  which  escapes  from  a 
vault  fell  upon  his  brow,  and  the 
sound  of  the  bell  pursued  him  still. 
He  moved  a  pac^iorward,  retreated, 
again  advanced,  and,  finally,  by  a 
mighty  effort,  sprang  into  the  centre 
of  the  chamber.  One  shrill  and 
piercing  cry  escaped  him,  and  the 
lampfdl  from  his  hand. 

•*  X  ou  are  then  here  P"  murmured 
a  low  and  feeble  voice.  "You, 
Elric  von  Konigstein,  the  renegade 
ilrom  honour,  the  sororicide,  the 
would-be  murderer  I  Yours  is  the 
affection  which  watches  over  my  last 
hours  on  earth?  The  same  hand 
which  mixed  the  deadly  draught  is 
ready  to  lay  me  in  the  grave  f 

As  the  words  fell  upon  his  ear,  a 
Tivid  flash  filled  the  room,  and  the 
couht  saw  his  sister  sitting  upright 
wrapped  in  her  death-clothes.  A 
deep  ffroan  escaped  him. 

"  That  draught  was  scarcely  swal- 
lowed," pursued  the  voice,  "ere  I 
detected  that  it  had  been  tampered 
with;  but  it  was  then  toa  late  to 
save  myself,  and,  for  the  honour  of 
our  name,  I  shrank  from  denouncing 
you,  though  I  felt  at  once  that  you 
were  the  murderer.   But  von  wer^ 


have  subjected  me  to  all  the  agonies 
of  death,  and  have  not  mexeij  con- 
demned me  to  an  after-life  of  suffer- 
ing, but  of  suffering  to  us  both,  for 
I  uiall  live  on  under  the  knowledge 
of  the  fiite  to  which  you  destined  me, 
and  you  beneath  my  inevocaUe 
curse." 

The  last  few  sentences  were  ut- 
tered feebly  and  gaspfaigly,  as  thoi^^ 
the  strength  of  the  speaks  were 
spent,  and  then  a  heavy  fiJl  upon 
the  bed  betrayed  to  the  h<»ror- 
Btricken  Elric  Uiat  tome  fireah  cata- 
stroj^e  had  occurred. 

With  the  energy  of  despair  he 
rushed  from  the  room,  and  hastened 
to  procure  a  light  A  frightful 
spectacle  met  him  on  h\a  return. 
Stephanie  lay  across  the  bed,  with  a 
portion  of  her  funeral-dress  displaced. 
The  arm  with  which  she  had  nu^ 
the  fatal  bell  was  that  from  wlueh 
her  medical  attendant  had  striven  to 
procure  blood  during  her  insensibi- 
lity, and  which,  in  preparing  her  fer 
the  grave,  had  been  unbound^  The 
violent  exertion  to  which  it  had  been 
subjected,  added  to  the  power  of 
the  poison  that  still  lurked  in  her 
veins,  had  opened  the  wound,  and 
ere  the  young  count  returned  ^with 
the  lamp  she  was  indeed  a  corpse, 
with  her  white  burial-garments  oab- 
bled  in  blood.  The  scene  told  its 
own  tale  on  the  morrow.  She  had 
partially  awakened,  and  the  result 
was  evident.  None  knew,  save  he 
who  watched  beside  her,  that  the 
Iktal  bell  had  rung  I 

The  curse  worked.  Madness 
seized  upon  the  wretched  Elric,  and 
for  years  he  was  a  raving  lunatic, 
who  might  at  any  moment  be  lashed 
into  frenzy  by  the  mere  ringing  of  a 
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THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  MAXXNQO. 

Chapter  Vm. 


The  conquest  of  Italy  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  placed  Napoleon  on  a 
pedestal  of  fame  which  already  over- 
shadowed the  government  of  the  Re- 
public. The  power  of  his  popularity 
weighed  heavily  on  the  Directors; 
and  as  he  was  moody  and  dissatis- 
fied, and  brooding  over  the  prospect 
of  inactivity,"  they  were  as  anxious 
to  find  him  employment  as  he  was  to 
obtain  it.  The  peace  so  lately  con- 
cluded left,  however,  no  opening  for 
military  exertion  on  the  continent  of 
Europe;  and  as  Napoleon,  though 
named  goieral  of  the  army  of  Eng- 
land, declined  after  a  brief  survey  of 
the  ports  of  the  Channel,  to  venture 
on  the  invasion  of  the  hostile  island, 
attention  was  turned  to  a  different 
quarter. 

The  French  government  had  al- 
ready, under  I^uis  XY.,  eontem- 
i^rted  the  occupation  of  Egypt  The 
Directory  were  alsodeshrousof  making 
omquests  in  the  East,  and,  some  time 
before  Napoleon's  expedition,  had 
ordered  Admiral  Bruyez  to  surprise 
Malta, — a  plan  which  the  kniffhts 
foiled,  by  refusing  to  admit  his  four 
ships  into  the  harbour  of  La  Valette. 
I>unng  the  Italian  campaigns  Napo- 
leon had  more  than  once  prop(Med 
to  seise  the  Turkish  province  of 
Albania ;  at  a  later  period  he  turned 
his  thoughts  towards  Egvpt,  and  now 
both  the  general  and  Directory  re- 
solved to  cany  this  last  plan  into 
exeentkxL  Tnat  so  unprincipled 
an  act  of  agmssion  could  not  be 
defended  by  the  slightest  shadow  or 
gemblanee  of  justice*  troubled  the 
projectors  as  httle  as  the  executors 
of  toe  undertaking. 

The  details  of  the  expedition  be- 
long  not  to  our  subject  Treachery 
and  cowardice  opened  the  gates  of 
Malta  to  the  Republican  fi>rces;  and 
in  Egypt  an  army  of  40,000  French 
veterans  could  experience  but  little 
opposition  firom  a  fisw  undiseipliiied 


Turks  and  Mamelukes ;  the  military 
operations  cannot,  therefore,  be 
reckoned  among  the  principal  cam- 
paigns of  Napoleon.  Biographers 
assure  us  that  he  governed  the  con- 
quered province  with  so  much  ability, 
as  to  obtain  from  the  inhabitants  tne 
title  of  "  the  Just  Sultan.*'  On  ex- 
amination it  proves,  however,  that 
his  conduct  was  so  rapacious  and  op- 
pressive, so  directly  at  variance  with 
all  the  long-established  customs  of 
the  East,  that  it  maddened  the 
people  and  drove  them  into  open 
rebellion.  The  ruthless  barbarity 
by  which  the  insurrections  were 
crushed,  and  the  sanguinary  cruelty 
which  marked  his  subMquent  conduct, 
are  fully  attested  by  his  own  letters. 

Defeated  at  Am,  disappointed, 
perhaps,  in  his  expectations  of  found- 
ing a  splendid  Ea^m  empire,  he 
deserted  lus  army — left  tnem  bv 
stealth  in  a  foreign  land,  beset  with 
difficulties  and  cut  off  from  all  com- 
munication with  their  native  country. 
Preceded  bv  the  bulletin  of  a  victory 
he  had  achieved  over  some  Turks 
who  had  landed  at  Aboukir,  he 
arrived  in  France  after  a  long  and 
tedious  passage,  and  his  first  recep- 
tion on  landing  already  told  him 
that  he  was  the  undisputed  lord  of 
the  soil.  His  journey  to  the  capital 
was  a  continued  triumph,  and  the 
intelligence  of  his  arrival  was  hailed 
with  aodiunationB  in  every  part  of 
the  country. 

This  was  Napoleon's  first  ill- 
(»nened  return  to  Paris,  after  sacri- 
ficing thousands  to  his  ambition  and 
Ibniudng  the  r^aains  of  the  sallant 
army  entrusted  to  his  care :  but  we 
ahall  see  him  again  returning,  vam- 
pire-like, to  seek  for  more  vietiais, 
after  buiying  hundreds  of  thousands 
beaeath  the  snows  <^  Russia.  The 
j&esh  victims  are  granted  aad  led  to 
death,  and  he  appears  affain  a  lonely 
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Leipzig;  and,  lastly,  he  comes,  in 
fitting  guise,  a  craven  fugitive  from 
the  crimson  field  of  Waterloo,  where 
the  best  and  bravest  blood  of  France 
was  poured  out  in  torrents  for  him 
"  who  yet  could  hoard  his  own." 
There  surely  breathes  not  the  man, 
possessing  one  spark  of  high  and 
noble  feelinff,  who  would  have  sur- 
vived a  single  one  of  these  dreadful 
catastrophes:  they  all  blacken  the 
scutcheon  of  Napoleon,  and  yet  thou- 
sands are  willing  to  banish  every 
sense  of  shame  from  earth  in  order 
to  uphold  the  praise  of  this  dis- 
honoured chieftain. 

The  Directory,  conscious  of  their 
want  of  power  to  ]^unish  his  desertion 
of  the  army,  received  him  with  dis- 
tinction and  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  Paris,  while  their  own  authority 
was  rapidly  declining.  This  govern- 
ment, which  it  has  been  the  fashion 
to  revile  in  most  extravagant  terms, 
in  order  to  enhance  the  glory  of 
Napoleon,  had,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable merit    Composed  of  the 

Sarties  who  had  overthrown  the 
acobins  and  crushed  the  sanguinai^ 
anarchy  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  it 
had  deviated  widely  from  what  were 
termed  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  had  thus  forfeited  the  sup- 
port of  the  violent  Republicans  with- 
out gaining  the  friendship  of  the 
Royalists.  Placed  between  these  ex- 
treme factions,  the  Directory  had  no 
hold  on  the  affections  of  the  country ; 
the  five  years  of  internal  peace  which 
they  had  maintained  were  not  suf- 
ficient to  allay  the  wild  elements 
awakened  by  the  Revolution;  nor 
had  repose  blinded  the  nations  to  the 
defects  of  the  constitution,  and  to  the 
indifferent  character  of  the  indivi- 
duals at  the  head  of  affairs. 

A  desire  for  change,  one  of  the 
usual  characteristics  of  revolution, 
was  general;  and  measures  for  the 
overtlirow  of  the  government  were 
already  in  progress  when  Napoleon 
landed.  The  military  part  of  the 
enterprise  had  been  intended  for  Ge- 
neral Joubert,  but  as  he  was  killed 
at  the  battle  of  Novi,  the  post  natur- 
ally devolved  on  the  successful  com- 
mander who  had  planted  the  tricolor 
on  the  towers  of  Cairo  and  Milan. 

The  revolution  of  the  18th  of 
Brumaire  is  foreign  to  our  purpose. 
The  total  want  of  courage  and  com- 
posure evinced  by  Napoleon  on  the 
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occasion  is  well  known.  Ue  was  on 
the  point  of  being  outlawed  and  for- 
saken even  hy  the  troops,  when  the 
resolution  or  his  brother  Luden  and 
the  gallantry  of  Murat  gave  a  fiivour- 
able  turn  to  afiairs,  and  placed  him  as 
First  Consul  at  the  head  of  the  gorem- 
ment  What  the  constitutionid  power 
of  a  consul  might  be,  none  knew  and 
few  inquired,  for  all  felt  that  the 
bayonets  of  the  army  rendered  the 
new  occupant  of  the  curule  diair 
absolute  and  irresponsible. 

No  revolutionary  govemmeni  m 
France  had  stood  on  so  firm  a  found- 
ation as  the  one  on  which  the  favour 
of  the  troops  placed  the  consnlate, 
from  the  first  day  of  its  formatioa. 
Its  predecessors  had  depended  on  the 
favour  of  mobs  or  on  the  intrisoes 
of  factions,  while  the  cunde  oiair 
rested  on  the  afibctioiis  of  an  army 

actions!  Thf^ren^  wIJhS^^^^ 
new  government  derived  from  its 
military  influence  obtained  for  it  the 
support  of  all  the  parties  in  the  state, 
who  were  tired  of  revolotioiiB, 
dreaded  the  return  of  anarchy,  and 
who,  by  their  number  and  respiecta- 
bility,flet  an  example  that  was  qnidcly 
followed  by  the  better  classes  of  the 
people.  By  their  adhesion,  the  many 
thus  augmented  the  veiy  strei^^ 
which  haid  attracted  them,  and  whidi 
was  to  be  still  farther  increased  by 
the  military  events  we  have  next  to 
relate. 

France,  which  was  thus  rallyiiig 
round  the  consular  government,  wis 
far  stronger  for  the  purposes  of  war 
than  it  had  been  at  any  previoQS 
period  of  history.  The  revolution 
nad  swept  away  all  the  long-esta- 
blished institutions,  the  r^ts  of  per- 
sons and  of  property,  which  Drevent 
even  the  most  absolute  monarais  fitai 
wielding  at  pleasure  the  reacraroes  of 
their  dominions.  But  the  ternpot 
which  had  swept  away  these  obetades 
had  not,  and  could  not^  injure  the 
natural  physical  strength  inherent  ia  a 
great  nation  situated  in  the  y^ry  centre 
of  Europe.  ThewarhadeveneiihunKcd 
the  boundaries  of  the  republic,  witk- 
out  impairing  its  internal  resoaiteir 
which  the  spoils  of  conquered  pro- 
vinces had  probaldy  tended  to  aqc- 
ment.  Belgium  and  the  left  baak 
of  the  Rhine  had  been  inoraporated 
with  France;  Holland  and  Switaer^ 
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and  their  resources  completel^r  at  her 
disposal ;  Spain  was  a  submissive  and 
tributary  ally ;  and  Genoa  formed  an 
advanced  pcwt  towards  Italy.  The 
lone-continued  contest  had  given  her 
warlike  armies,  commanded  by  expe- 
rienced officers ;  the  campaign  of  1 799, 
at  one  time  so  disastrous,  hsMl  ended  as 
fortunately  as  gloriously.  The  Rus- 
sians had  been  forced  altogether  out 
of  the  field,  and  England  had  with- 
drawn her  troops  from  the  (Continent 
The  Republican  armies  that  had  been 
victorious  in  Switzerland  and  Holland 
could  now  be  united  to  those  which 
were  opposing  Austria,  and  it  was 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  im- 
perial power  could  maintain  a  single- 
handed  contest  against  forces  which 
had  just  vanquished  the  troops  of  the 
three  powers  combined.  Austria,  it 
is  true,  still  retained  possession  of 
Italy,  but,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
the  occupation  of  Switzerland  by  the 
French  more  than  counterbalanced 
that  advantage.  With  the  hopes  of 
victory  whicn  the  possession  of  such 
vast  means  naturally  inspired,  anxious, 
no  doubt,  to  reconquer  Italy,  the 
theatre  of  his  first  exploits,  and  to 
fix  his  power  b^  new  triumphs,  Na- 
poleon detcrmmed  to  strike  with 
might  and  main  against  the  Austrians. 
Nor  were  the  means  wanting. 

Under  the  Directory,  General 
Jourdan  had  already  perfected  the 
iatal  law  of  conscription,  which 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  govern- 
ment the  whole  male  population 
of  France,  and  obliged  every  man 
canable  of  bearing  arms  to  do 
military  dulr.  A  decree  of  the  Con- 
sul, eXecutea  with  rigour  and  aided 
by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment, 
brought  160,000  men  to  the  colours, 
including  30,000  old  and  experienced 
soldiers  whose  discharges  were  can- 
celled, and  who  were  again  called 
upon  to  take  service. 

Ten  thousand  French  and  20,000 
Batavians  were  stationed  under  Au- 
gereau  in  Holland,  in  order  to  pro- 
tect that  country  agamst  the  attack 
of  the  English.  The  frontier,  as  high 
as  Coblentz,  required  few  troops,  as 
the  neutrality  of  Northern  Germany 
could  be  depended  upon.  The  for- 
mer armies,  of  the  Rhine  and  of 
Switzerland,  were  united  and  placed 
under  the  orders  of  General  Moreau, 
who  soon  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  130,000  m«n.  At  the  Qomm«nc«« 


ment  of  the  year  Massena  had  already 
taken  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Italy,  composed  of  the  remnants  of 
the  broken  bands  so  oitod  defeated 
bv  Snvaroff,  and  amounting  in  all  to 
about  45,000  men.  These  trom 
were  cooped  up  in  Genoa  and  t£e 
Riviera,  and  were  alnsost  in  a  tc^ 
state  of  disorganisation. 

An  army  of  Reserve,  composed  of 
30,000  conscripts  and  of  different 
corps  from  the  interior  of  Fnuio& 
assembled  at  Dijon,  from  whence  tl^ 
armies  could  be  reinforced  or  sup- 
ported at  need.  The  must^ing  and 
organisation  of  the  troops,  witih  every 
preparation  necessary  to  render  them 
fit  lor  immediate  service,  vras  carried 
on  with  the  energy  and  alacrity  (^a  < 
military  goverment  having  the  good- 
will and  all  the  resources  of  the 
country  at  its  absolute  disposal,  and 
well  aware  that  its  power  and  per- 
manence depended  principally  on 
victory  and  conquest. 

Besides  troops  in  the  Tyrol,  Au« 
stria  had  two  formidable  armies  in 
the  field;  the  one  on  the  Rhine, 
the  other  in  Italy.  The  Archduke 
Charles,  dissatisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment he  had  experienced  from  the 
Aulic  Council  during  the  pre- 
vious campaign,  had  resigned  ^e 
command  of  the  first,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marshal  Kray,  a  bold 
and  active  officer,  who,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  operations,  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  about  75,000  men. 
The  Austrian  army  of  Italy  was  still 
stronger ;  it  consisted  of  1 10,000  men, 
and  was  under  the  command  of  Mar- 
shal Melas,  a  distinguished  veteran  of 
the  Austrian  school,  but  bending 
already  under  the  chilling  weight  of 
seventy-six  years, — an  age  at  which 
few  retain  the  energy  and  activity 
necessary  for  directing  and  carrying 
into  effect  the  dangerous,  trying,  and 
varying  operations  of  war.  D^uct- 
ing'the  troops  statbned  in  Tuscany, 
the  Venetian  States  and  tiie  Roma- 
gna,  the  disposable  force  under  the 
orders  of  Melas  amounted  to  about 
90,000  men.  Leaving  40,000  of  these 
in  Piedmont  and  Lombardy  to  guard 
the  fortresses  and  to  watch  the  fron- 
tiers of  Switzerhmd,  which,  as  the 
country  was  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  French,  flanked  the  whole  Italian 
theatre  of  war,  the  aged  commander 
advanced  ^ith  the  rest  against  Genoa 
imd  the  Riviera,   ^  Cc\c\ci\c> 
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As  the  Apennines  become  passable 
six  weeks  sooner  than  the  Alps,  Melas 
determined  to  open  the  campugn  earl^ 
in  the  3rear,  and  to  finish  tne  expedi- 
tion against  the  Riviera  in  time  to  nave 
the  troops  asain  disposable,  before 
bis  flank  could  be  turned  by  forces 
Bwrchinff  through  Switzerland.  The 
army  left  their  winter  quarters,  and 
were  ordered  to  assemble  on  the  25th 
of  February ;  but  snow  having  fallen 
<m  the  13th  of  the  month,  the  order 
was  countermanded,  and  the  actual 
advance  delayed  till  the  5th  of  April. 
Whether  the  passes  remained  im- 
practicable for  six  weeks  we  are  not 
told,  nor  is  the  delay  which  took 
place  any  where  explained;  that  it 
proved  decisive  of  the  fate  of  the 
campai^  is  perfectly  evident. 

Aj  Massena  had  40,000  men  under 
bis  cmmand,  and  General  Thurau 
6000  more  in  the  passes  of  Mount 
Cenis,  the  superiority  of  the  Aus- 
trians was  not  very  decisive.  They 
were,  nevertheless,  successful;  they 
carried  the  Bochetta  Pass  by  storm, 
and,  after  a  series  of  san^inair  com- 
bats, succeeded  in  forcing  tbe  left 
wing  of  the  French,  under  General 
Suchet,  to  fidl  back  behind  the  Yar ; 
the  right,  under  Massena  himself,  was 
driven  into  Grenoa,  which  was  im- 
mediately blockaded  by  sea  and  land ; 
an  English  squadron  under  Lord 
Keith  maintaimng  the  naval  invest- 
ment, and  20,000  Austrians  under 
General  Otto  investing  the  fortress 
by  land :  Melas,  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces^  followed  Suchet  and  occupied 
Nice.  The  Austrian  commander  was 
only  waiting  for  the  fall  of  Genoa 
to  press  his  success  still  further,  when 
the  operations  of  the  army  of  reserve 
obliged  him  to  retrace  his  steps  back 
into  Italy. 

But  what  the  Austrians  were  gain- 
ing on  one  point,  they  were  al^ady 
losing  on  another.  Moreau  bad 
crossed  the  Rhine  on  the  25th  of 
A^nl»  an^being  greatly  superior  to 


who  declared  that  he  would  not  re- 
main with  the  army  if  the  First  Con- 
sul joined  in  person.  This  shews 
how  ill -deserved  is  the  praise  so 
ffenerally  bestowed  on  Napoleon  for 
Saving  generously  given  over  the 
most  numerous  and  best-appointed 
troops  to  his  rival  in  military  fiune. 

General  Berthier  had  been  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  army  of 
the  Reserve,  and  he  no  sooner  re- 
ported that  it  was  ready  to  take  the 
field  than  Napoleon  left  Paris  to 
place  himself  at  its  head.  A  clause 
m  the  constitution  prevented  the 
First  Consul  from  commanding  an 
army  in  person,  but  did  not  prevent 
him  from  being  present  as  a  spectator 
in  the  field,  and  as  he  had  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  generals,  he  was 
sure  to  possess  the  real  authority, 
whoever  might  possess  the  mere 
nominal  title. 

In  the  St.  Helena  Memoirs  the 
exile  relates  with  evident  satisfaction 
that  he  made  all  Europe  believe 
that  there  was  no  such  army  as  the 
army  of  Reserve  in  existence.  The 
spies  of  the  difierent  courts  only 
found  a  few  raw  conscripts  and  in- 
valids at  Diion  and  reported  accord- 
ingly, at  the  very  tune  when  the 
troops  were  advancing  by  difierent 
roads  towards  Genoa,  the  principal 
point  of  assembly.  All  historians 
have,  of  course,  repeated  this  m 
proof  of  the  sagacity  displayed  by 
the  chief  consul,  but  tnose  wlio 
know  how  many  preparations  are 
necessaiy  to  facilitate  the  march  of 
40,000  men  through  a  mountainoiB 
country  will  easily  understand  that 
such  a  movement  could  not  poesiUy 
be  concealed.  Besides,  it  now  ap- 
pears that  Melas  had  informadon  of 
the  march  of  the  army  as  early  as 
the  month  of  May,  but  did  not 
know  where  the  storm  would  buret, 
for  it  was  only  on  the  27th  of  April 
that  Napoleon  decided  on  crossmg 
the  St.  Bernards  in  preference  to  the 
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with  proper  preeantions,  easily  to  be 
effected,  the  whole  instantly  set  out 
on  their  toilsome  march.  The  army 
was  divided  into  six  columns :  four 
moved  upon  Lombardy  by  the  rcwds 
over  the  Great  and  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard, the  St.  Gothard,  and  the  Sim- 
plon;  Napoleon  hunseli^  with  the 
main  body,  crossing  the  Great  St. 
Bernard;  two  columns  descended 
upon  Piedmont  by  Mount  Cenis  and 
Mount  Gen^vre.  At  all  periods  of 
history  militai^  bands  have  crossed 
these  mountains,  the  roads  were 
practicable  for  travellers,  and  though 
the  difficulties  of  the  passage  were 
considerable,  they  have  been  greatly 
ezi^ggerated  by  the  generality  of  his- 
torians. 

On  the  16th  of  May  all  who  were 
intended  to  cross  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard were  assembled  at  Martigny, 
when  Lannes,  at  the  head  of  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  commenced  the  ascent 
of  the  mountain.  Numerous  guides 
and  beasts  of  burden  had  been  pro- 
vided; the  guns  were  dismount^ 
and  placed  upon  sledges,  in  the 
trunks  of  trees  nollowed  out  for  the 
purpose,  and  dragged  along  by 
strength  of  arm,  a  hundred  men 
being  sometimes  harnessed  to  a  single 
gun.  The  carriages  were  taken  to 
pieces,  placed  on  sledges,  or  con- 
veyed on  mules.  If  the  difficulties 
of  crossing  these  barriers  of  eternal 
ice  and  snow  were  great,  the  cou- 
rage and  ener^  of  the  soldiers 
were  greater  still,  and  their  good 
will  and  enthusiasm  overcame  every 
obstacle.  National  songs  and  mar- 
tial music  animated  them  to  exer- 
tion, and  the  drums  beat  the  charge 
whenever  any  place  of  peculiar  diffi- 
culty occurred.  As  the  troops  passed 
the  Convent  of  Hospitaliers,  placed 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  the 
monks  ^mished  every  soldier  with 
a  luncheon  of  bread  and  cheese  and 
a  glass  of  wine,  and  on  the  fourth 
day  the  last  division  of  the  army  had 
emcted  the  passage  without  hardly 
sustaining  any  loss. 

The  advanced  guard  of  Lannes 
already  reached  the  valley  of  Aosta 
on  the  17th ;  next  day  six  Austrian 
companies,  stationed  at  OhatiUon, 
were  attacked  and  dispersed ;  but  in 
following  up  this  success  an  obstacle 
was  encountered  which  Napoleon 
had  not  counted  upon,  and  which 
threatened  ruin  to  the  whole  under- 


takmg.  This  was  Fort  Baid,  a 
castle  of  strength,  built  upon  a  steep 
conical  rock,  situated  on  the  leu 
bank  of  the  Dora,  and  completely 
commanding  the  town  and  narrow 
valley  through  which  the  road  from 
Aosta  to  Ivrea  passes.  The  infantry 
of  the  advanced  guard  proceeded  se- 
curely on  their  march  by  a  foot- 
path over  the  Albaredo  mountain, 
but  it  required  several  days  of  labour 
before  the  tract  could  be  rendered  fit 
for  cavalry ;  to  carry  ^ns  along  it 
proved  totally  impracticable.  l%ne 

Sressed,  the  success  of  the  campaign 
epended  upon  celerity  of  movement, 
and  any  delay  in  this  Alpine  wilder- 
ness would  have  left  the  troops  to- 
tally destitute  of  provisions.  In  this 
penlous  situation  General  Lannes 
caused  the  village  of  Bard  to  be  at- 
tacked during  the  night,  trusting 
that  its  capture  would  induce  the 
Austrian  commander  to  surrender 
the  fort  also.  The  village  was 
taken,  but  the  castle  held  out;  its 
brave  defender.  Captain  Bemkoph, 
whose  gallant  conduct  contrasts  so 
brilliantly  with  the  many  melan- 
choly instances  of  different  behaviour 
we  snail  yet  have  to  record,  refused 
to  resign  his  post,  and  replied  to 
every  summons  by  renewed  dis- 
charges of  round  and  grape. 

On  the  news  of  this  danger,  Napo- 
leon, who  had  not,  as  so  many  fables 
assert,  crossed  the  mountain  with  the 
troops  and  cheered  them  on  during 
the  toilsome  march,  but  remained 
quietly  at  Lausanne,  hastened  up 
to  the  van.  Having  again  causea 
the  castle  to  be  summoned  and  ex- 
perienced another  refusal,  he  or- 
dered 900  men  to  assault  it  during 
the  night  The  attack  failed  after  a 
considerable  loss  had  been  sustained, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  force  the 
passage,  such  as  it  was,  and  to  carry 
the  artillery  alonff  under  the  very 
guns  of  the  hoidk  fortress.  The 
streets  of  the  village  having  been 
covered  with  straw  and  litter  to 
deaden  the  sound,  the  wheels  of  the 
guns  muffled,  fifty  men  were  har- 
nessed with  the  drag-rope  to  every 
piece  of  artillery,  ana  the  darkness  of 
night  gave  them  the  signal  to  set  out 
upon  their  daring  enterprise.  The 
foe  was  not,  however,  unprepared  or 
taken  by  surprise,  as  Napoleon  and 
his  biographers  pretend ;  on  the  con- 
trary, Uiey  opened  a  heavy  fire  upon 
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the  French  as  they  hurried  along 
with  all  possible  speed,  and  many 
men  were  lost,  several  guns  de- 
stroyed, and  ammunition  -  waggons 
blown  up  before  the  dangerous  pas- 
sage was  effected.  After  three 
nu^hts  of  such  dangerous  toil  the 
whole  army  were  at  length  enabled 
to  follow  the  advanced  guard  to« 
wards  Ivrea,  General  Chabran  being 
left  to  invest  tibe  fortress. 

The  Austrian  forces,  which,  under 
General  Kaim,  had  remained  to  pro- 
tect Piedmont  and  Lombardy,  were 
dispersed  in  a  chain  of  posts  watch- 
ing the  passes  of  the  Swiss  and  Savoy 
Alps,  and  presented  on  no  point  any 
very  effective  strength.  Their  num- 
bers also  had  been  greatly  diminished 


by  drafts  sent  to  the  main  aray  and 

to  the  blockading  corps  before  Ge- 
noa, both  of  which  had  suffered  se- 
verely in  the  actions  fought  in  the 
Apennines,  in  the  Kiviera,  and  on 
the  Var,  the  passage  of  which  the 
Austrians  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
force.  No  effective  resistance  was, 
therefore,  offered  to  the  anny  of  Re- 
serve on  their  first  descent  from  the 
Alps.  After  two  unsuccessful  at- 
tacks they  carried  Ivrea  by  storm; 
they  next  forced  the  passage  of  the 
Chunella,  and  pressed  back  Genml 
Haddick,  who  with  '6000  Anstrins 
was  endeavouring  to  retard  their 
progress.  Turning  to  the  westward. 
General  Lannes  had  already  readied 
the  banks  of  the  Po  near  Chivasso, 


4St 


within  a  march  of  Turin,  and  every 
thing  indicated  that  Napoleon  in- 
tended to  hazard  a  battle  for  the  re- 
lief of  Genoa,  which,  after  the  most 
heroic  defence,  was  now  reduced  to 
absolute  extremity  by  famine.  But 
such  was  not  the  case :  the  Consul 
suddenly  changed  the  direction  of 
his  march,  left  Genoa  to  its  fate, 
turned  to  the  eastward,  and  hurried 
on  to  Milan.  This  movement  has,  of 
course,  been  lauded  by  bio^phers, 
though  its  merit  is  certamly  no- 


where made  apparent,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  mere  Schd  of  oceo- 
pymflT  the  capital  of  Lombardy 
could  counterbalance  the  loss  of  Ge- 
noa, and  the  great  advanta|^  which 
this  respite  gave  the  Austrian  com- 
manders. 

General  Yucassowitdi,  who  with 
10,000  Imperialists  observed  the 
country  between  Domodazola  uai 
Bellingzona,  was  too  feeble,  even  if 
his  forces  had  been  united,  to  with- 
stand the  whole  French  army,  fell 
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back  fighting  and  in  good  order,  and 
havinff  thrown  a  garrison  into  the 
dtadel  of  Milan,  r^ired  across  the 
Ac(da  to¥rards  Mantna,  thus  sepa- 
rating himself  from  the  main  army 
of  Groieral  Melas.  He  was  followed 
hv  tome  French  corps  that  occupied 
Cfremona,  and  exten^d  themselves  as 
hr  as  Brescia. 

On  the  2d  June  Napoleon  again 
entered  the  capital  of  Lombardy, 
and  immediately  proclaimed  the  re- 
Mablishment  of  the  Cisalpine  re- 
pol^ic.  Having  been  jomed  by 
Gieneral  Monoey,  who  was  left  with 
20,000  men  to  watch  the  far^scat- 
tered  detachments  of  Vucassowitch 
t^t  were  already  behind  the  Mincio, 
he  proeeeded  with  the  remainder  of 
his  forces,  amounting  to  30,000  men, 
to  seek  the  battle  wnich  was  now  to 
decide  the  fate  of  Italy. 

On  the  5th  June  Murat  appeared 
before  the  bridge-head  of  Piacenza,  a 
fteble  work,  defended  by  only  200 
Austrians ;  but  having  failed  to  carry 
it,  he  effected  the  passage  in  boats 
acune  distance  above  the  town,  and 
then  advanced  to  the  attack  of  the 
place  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
Skmie  Austrian  battalions  arriving  at 
the  same  time,  a  sharp  action  here 
took  place,  but  ended  in  favour  of 
the  French  who  now  crossed  the 
river  in  full  force,  prepared  to  push 
onwards  to  Genoa,  at -the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  corps  which  had  re- 
duced the  fortress  was  already  in 
their  immediate  front  General 
Melas  was  at  Nice  when  he  received 
the  intimation  that  the  army  of  Re- 
serve was  crossing  the  St  Bernard. 
Accompanied  by  some  troo^  he  im- 
mediately set  out  for  Turin,  where 
the  news  that  hostile  columns  were 
advancmg  by  the  Simplon,  the  St. 
Gothard,  and  Mount  Cenis,  also 
reached  him.  Thus  pressed,  he  de- 
termined to  assemble  his  army,  to 
withdraw  the  troops  from  the  Yar, 
and  to  raise  the  siege  of  Genoa,  and 
had  actually  sent  orders  to  that 
effect  when  Maseena,  after  a  close 
blockade  of  sixty  days,  accepted 
terms  of  capitulation,  and  surren- 
dered the  fortress  on  condition  that 
part  of  the  garrison  should  be  sent 
to  France  by  sea,  the  other  allowed 
to  march  out  by  land  and  join 
Suchet*s  army.  These  conditions 
were  not  fulfilled  before  General 
Ott  received  pressing  instructions  to 
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send  tro<^  to  Piacenza  to  protect 
that  important  post,  and  to  follow 
with  all  his  disposable  forces  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  in  his  power, 
in  order  that  the  communication 
with  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo  might 
be  maintained. 

It  was  his  advanced  guard,  com- 
posed of  five  or  six  battalions  de- 
tadied  before  the  fall  of  Genoa,  that 
the  French  encountered  after  the 
passage  of  the  river.  The  main 
body  were  following  by  forced 
marches,  and  had  already  reached 
Voghera  on  the  8th  of  June.  Gene- 
ral Ott  here  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty-six  battalions  of  in- 
fantry and  eleven  squadrons  of  ca- 
valry, the  infiuitry  greatly  weakened 
b^  the  many  losses  they  had  sus- 
tained in  the  severe  actions  fought 
round  Genoa.  Thinking,  however, 
that  he  had  only  a  small  French 
force  in  his  firont,  and  that  the  main 
army  was  in  march  towards  Mantua, 
he  determined  to  drive  them  back 
across  the  Po,  and  to  reoccuppr  Pia- 
cenza. But  the  divisions  of'^  Gar- 
dame,  Chamberlac,  and  Mounier 
were  already  assembled  at  Stradella, 
and  when  General  Lannes,  whose 
division  again  formed  the  advanced 
guard,  found  himself  unexpectedly 
opposed  at  Castegio  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th  by  a  lai|;e  body  of  Aus- 
trians, they  immediately  moved  off 
to  his  support.  A  very  sharp  action, 
call^  by  the  French  the  battle  of 
Montebello,  here  took  place.  Lannes 
fought  to  great  disadvantage  during 
the  early  ^ait  of  the  day,  and  it  was 
only  the  timely  arrival  of  the  other 
divisions  which  convinced  the  Aus- 
trians of  their  mistake,  and  decided 
the  contest  in  favour  of  the  French. 
The  vanquished  left  2000  killed  and 
wounded  on  the  field,  2071  prisoners, 
and  two  guns  were  taken  by  the 
victors.  Napoleon  himself  was  not 
present  in  the  action,  the  honour  of 
which  belongs  to  General  Lannes, 
i^erwards  Duke  of  Montebello. 

From  the  prisoners  taken  at  Cas- 
tro the  first  intelligence  of  the  fall 
of  Genoa  was  received,  and  Napo- 
leon deeming  haste  no  longer  essen- 
tial gave  the  troofw  two  days' 
rest  at  Stradella,  during  which  all 
the  detachments  that  had  crossed  the 
Po  rejoined  the  army.  The  amount 
of  the  whole  force,  after  deducting 
the  losses  sustained  in  the  actions  of 
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Piaeenn  and  Cattegk),  did  not  moch 
exceed  28,000  men.  General  La 
Foipe,  with  3000  more,  was  to  have 
joined  from  Favia,  but  a  spy — em- 
ployed, it  it  said,  by  both  puties — 
having  been  deceived  by  General 
Zach,  the  Austrian  quartermaster* 
seneral,  informed  Buonaparte  that 
Melas  intended  to  march  upon  Milan. 
La  Foipe  was  therefore  left  at  Fa- 
via  to  impede  the  movement 

Napoleon,  finding  no  traces  of  the 
enemy  on  the  12Ui  when  he  ad- 
vanced beyond  Vo^hera,  nor  even 
when  on  Uie  following  dav  he  en- 
tered the  wide  plain  of  Marengo, 
situated  between  Alessandria  and 
Tortona,  was  confirmed  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  enemy  intended  to  re- 
tire without  fighting.  News  arriving, 
however,  that  no  Austrians  had  be^ 
observed  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Fo, 
he  eonduded  that  thev  intend^  to 
fidl  back  on  Genoa,  and  immediately 
ordered  General  Dessaix,  who  had 
only  joined  the  Miny  two  days  be- 
fore, to  hurry  on  to  ttivolto  with  the 
division  of  Boudet  and  some  cavalry, 
and  anrest  the  foe,  should  they  at- 
tempt to  pass  in  that  direction.  It 
was  not  till  the  evening  of  the  13th 
that  General  Victor*s  division  fell 


in  with  the  rear  goaid  of . 
at  Marengo,  and  the  facility  with 
which  the  latter  relinqnialied  the 
village  and  allowed  then^ves  to  be 
driven  into  the  bridge-head  eoverinc 
the  passage  of  Bonnida,  convinced 
the  Frenoi  commander  that  they 
intended  to  retire  without  trying  the 
fate  of  arms.  At  this  very  time 
Melas  was  making  the  neceflsaxy  dis- 
position for  at,tacking  the  enemy  on 
the  following  morning. 

The  Austrian  commander  had 
assembled  all  his  forces  at  Alessu- 
dria  on  the  11th  June,  and  deter- 
mined, with  the  advice  of  a  oooneil 
of  war,  to  try  the  fate  of  arms  in  a 
general  action  as  soon  as  the  troops 
snould  have  enjoyed  a  few  days*  rest 
His  situation  at  this  time  was  ex- 
ceedingly precarious.  Suchet,  rem- 
forced  from  France  as  well  as  by  the 
garrison  of  Genoa,  was  advancing  in 
the  Bivieia,  and  had  already  reached 
Savona.  Cieneral  Thurean  had  de- 
scended into  the  plain,  and  the  Aus- 
trian army,  whidi  amounted  to 
110,000  men  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaign,  now  hardly  exaeadri 
75,000,  of  whom  30,000  only  x/m 
disposable  for  batUe.* 

There  was  also  a  probability  that 


*  To  shew  bow  trmios  dwindle  down,  we  shall  here  give  the  strength  and  ettnu 
tioD  of  the  French  and  Austrian  corps  at  the  momebt  of  the  battle  of  Marengo : — 

French  Army, 

Generals  lliurau  and  Chahran,  on  the  Dora  and  at  Chiavasso   9,4S$ 

Moncey,  between  the  Tessino  and  the  Adda   1 1,564 

Loisson,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Adda   6,484 

Suchet  in  the  Riviera,  after  being  joined  by  MioUs  and  Gazan  with 

the  garriion  of  Genoa   28,100 

General  Bethenoonrt  at  Arona   695 

ArtUlery,  poatoniers,  and  sappeurs  attached  to  the  difEerent  corps.  •  1 ,400 
In  the  plain  of  Marengo,  under  Napoleon  himself  28,169 

^,      Totol   80,845 

Of  this  latter  force,  3688  were  cavahy  and  690  artillery. 
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the  troops  would  soon  find  them- 
'selves  in  want  of  80]^lies,  as  several 
of  the  magazines  which,  for  the  con- 
venience of  transport,  had,  as  at 
Pavia,  been  left  in  open  towns,  had 
fiUlen  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 
On  the  nth  of  Jnne,  Melas  still  had 
it  in  his  power  to  retire  on  Mantna, 
or  to  ftU  back  on  Genoa  and  de- 
^end  on  the  English  fleet  for  sup- 
plies; bat  he  prmrred  riskinj;  the 
chance  of  battle,  confiding  in  his  nu- 
merous cavalnr  and  artillery,  which 
had  not  shared  in  the  toils  uid  losses 
of  the  Apennine  campaign,  and  were 
in  hkh  order,  and  superior  to  the 
Fren3i  in  numbers;  and  the  wide 
jdain  of  Mar^igo  presented  the  fiur- 
est  opportunity  for  employing  them 
to  advanta^n :  mformation  also  readi- 
ed AlessaiSria  that  General  La  Foipe 
was  absent,  and  that  General  D»- 
saiz  had  been  detadied ;  every  thing 
in  fkvour  of  the  Austrian 


arms. 

The^Uth  June  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  day  of  battle,  the  troops  had 
already  received  orders  to  cross  the 
Bomuda  at  midnudit,  when  news  ar- 
rived that  the  French  had  taken 


Marengo;  a  loss  that  rendered  it  ne- 
cessary to  delay  the  march  tOl  day- 
break, as  the  army  had  now  to  begin 
by  conquering  tne  very  jpround  on 
which  tney  were  to  develope  them- 
selves fo^  combat. 

The  wide  plain  of  Marengo  is  di- 
vided from  the  Bonnida  by  the 
Fontanone,  a  small  rivulet  irith 
deep  and  marshy  banks,  that  issues 
from  swampy  sround  about  a  mile 
to  the  left  of  Slarengo,  which  may 
be  considered  as  the. centre  of  the 
French  position,  and  falls  into  the 
Tanaro  beyond  Castel-Ceriolo,  a  vil- 
lage where,  on  the  morning  of  the 
action,  their  extreme  right  was  sta- 
tioned. The  rivulet  thus  protected 
the  whole  front  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, which  was  distant  about  two 
miles  from  the  bridge-head  of  the 
Bormida.  The  intermediate  hamlet 
of  Fadrebona  was  in  possession  of 
the  French  advanced  guard;  General 
Victor  had  his  head-quarters  at  Ma* 
rengo;  the  troops  of  Lannes  and 
Miuat,  with  Moncey*s  division,  were 
fiurther  in  the  rear;  and  Napoleon 
himself,  with  the  consular  guard,  was 
at  Torri*di-Ga£Qmla,  twme  miles 


I  HUM 


from  the  fitmt  During  the  night, 
however,  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  intended  attack,  and  immediately 
despatched  orders  for  General  Des- 
■aix  to  march  with  all  speed  on  San 
Giulittio,  a  village  about  six  miles  in 
the  rear  of  Mar^igo. 

TVith  the  first  dawn  of  morning 
the  Austrian  army,  amounting  to 
28,500  men,  of  whom  5,300  were  ca- 
valry, with  upwards  of  a  hundred 
pk^es  of  artillery,  began  to  cross  the 
Bormida;  but  thougn  two  bridges 
voii.  xxxm.  Fo.  cxcvii. 


led  over  the  river  into  the  bridge- 
head, theworkitself  had^onlyoneout- 
let— a  circumstance  that  occasioned 
a  great  and  as  it  proved,  a^fiital  de- 
lay. It  was  thus  eight  o'clock  be- 
fore they  had  carried  the  hamlet  of 
Bdrebona,  and  Lannes  and  Murat 
were  already  in  frdl  inarch  to  sup- 
port Victor,  before  the  assailants 
were  ready  to  fall  on.  The  Aus- 
trians  were  divided  into  three  co- 
lumns: the  right,  under  Count 
0*Beily,  was  to  ascenctUie  Bormida 
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•ad  ttUck  tbe  left  of  the  Freneh ; 
the  main  column,  under  Melas  him- 
self, was  destined  to  carry  Maraigo ; 
and  the  left,  under  Marabal  Ott,  was 
to  march  on  Sal^  and  turn  the  right 
of  the  enemy. 

Towards  nine  o*elock,  the  troops 
being  formed,  the  first  line  of  the 
main  body  advanced  against  Ma- 
rengo and  the  Fdntana  water :  thty 
were  supported  by  the  fire  of  thir^ 
pieces  if  artillery,  and  the  attack 
was  made  in  gallant  style,  but  ftiled 
completely,  everr  attempt  to  pass 
the  rivulet  pnmng  fhiiUess.  The 
second  Une  took  up  their  defeated 
oomrades  and  renewed  the  onset  with 
•qual  bravery,  but  with  no  better 
success:  they  were  forced  to  fidl 
back  with  loss,  while  Lannes  and 
Murat,  with  the  whole  Frendi  ca- 
valry, were  aheachr  in  line  nreiiared 
to  assist  the  defenders.  On  tne  right, 
three  squadrons  of  hussars  had  om- 
trived  to  pass  the  rivnlet  by  sinrie 
files,  under  cover  of  some  bmsn- 
wood;  but  were  no  sooner  disco- 
vered by  General  Kellerman  than 
he  attacked  them  at  the  head  of  his 
whole  brigade  of  heavy  cavalry,  and 
completely  routed  them.  Five  bat- 
talions of  grenadiers,  who  under  Ge- 
neral Latterman  composed  the  re- 
serve of  the  Austrian  main  division, 
made  a  third  efibrt,  and  by  dint  of 
mdlantry  succeeded  in  establishing 
tnemselves  beyond  the  streamlet: 
they  were  fiercely  charged  home  by 
the  troops  of  Victor  ana  Lannes,  but 
resisted  the  dauntless  bravery:  ar- 
tillerv  was  broogbA  up  on  both  sides, 
and  tne  open  and  level  nature  of  the 
ground  gave  a  murderous  efficiencv 
to  its  m.  The  carnage  was  hmrf- 
l>le,  says  an  eye-witness ;  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  half  the  division  of  Ri- 
vond  were  struck  dowm;  all  the 
mounted  officers  were  killed  or 
wounded;  all  General  Rivaud*s  order- 
lies were  slain,  his  aide-de-camp  was 
severely  wonnded,  and  he  hnnself 
was  struck  by  a  ball  on  the  hip;  but 
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gathering  Toaad  the  imperial  stand- 
ards. Count  O'Httly  had  cazrisd 
the  fiurm  of  La  Sorttftlia,  whence  he 
was  enabled  to  enfilade  the  whole  of 
the  position  occupied  by  General 
Chambarlhae*s  division,  sme  batta- 
lions of  which  already  began  to  give 
way.  General  Ott  was  still  more 
Bocoessftil:  he  had  fimnd  Castd- 
Ceriolo  fiDcbly  occupied,  and  had 
taken  it  without  diffirahy ,  and  meet- 
ing with  no  enemy  on  the  Sale 
road,  but  hearing  tlie  combat  raging 
fimelv  on  his  r^^ht,  immediatehr 
tomea  in  that  direction,  and  ML 
upon  the  li^t  flank  of  General 
lAnnes*  divismn,  already  engaged  in 
firont  with  the  Austrian  battaKiwis, 
who  had  ^feeted  the  punge  of  the 
rivulet  near  the  hamtet  otLm  Bar- 
botta.  Lannes,  though  severely 
pressed,  tiiiew  back  his  only  reserve 
brigade  to  confinrnt  these  new  assail- 
ant and  maintained  the  combat  in 
brave  style;  but  fortune  had  tat  the 
moment,  at  least,  fimaken  the  tri- 

It  was  now  ahout  deven  o*elo^ 
and  Napdeon  arrived  on  the  field 
with  MoncOT^  division  and  the  con- 
sular guard,  amountii^  in  all  to 
4700  men*  Instead  of  lending  direct 
aid  to  the  troops  so  hardly  pressed*, 
he  ordered  Moacey  to  attack  Castel- 
Ceriolo,  which  was  not  even  in  the 
line  of  combat,  and  made  the  guard 
advance  bejrond  the  farm  of  Li  Pog^ 
sTtuated  in  the  eentre  of  the  plain. 
These  indirect  efforts  product  no 
result.  Moncey  took  Castel*Cerido, 
which  was  only  defended  by  a  fiiw 
Austrian  eompaniea;  but  General 
Ott  having  detached  a  bri^;ade  against 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  resigjn  the  piife 
as  rapidly  aa he  had  takenit ;  and  bis 
troops,  tnrcatened  by  the  Austrian 
cavalry,  threw  themselves  faito  the 
vine3niidfl^  and  retired  in  the  dhree^ 
tion  of  Toni-di-Gaffarola. 

The  Lnnerialists  followed  up  their 
success  with  vigour.  General  Bele- 
jcarde*s  division  forced  the  nassase  of 
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ftned  mm»  of  Lannes*  divison,  and 
fVoni  General  Ott*8  troops  that  were 
f<^owing  in  pursuit.  Tne  order  was 
nobly  executed :  this  luuidfol  of 
braye  soldiers  adranoed  in  oipen 
eohuxm  with  ^iimishers  on  their 
flanks.  Seeinff  cavalry  preparing  to 
charge  them,  they  closed  ups  and  re^ 
eeired  the  onset  with  rock-mce  fin&« 
ness,  and  repulsed  the  assailants. 
The  ftigitiTe  Austrians  were  pursued 
by  Genieral  Champeanx*s  dragoons, 
imo  were  soon  arrested  in  their  turn 
hv  the  iulauiiy  r^;iment  of  Spkney. 
Formed  in  line  these  steady  troops 
ibnt  drere  back  the  French  cavalry^ 
and  then  advanced  upon  the  consular 
guard,  who  to  meet  them  with  an 
eonal  fire  wereforeed  to  ^pW  hi  the 
noddle  of  the  hostile  plain.  The  com- 
bat was  sharp  but  of^ short  duration : 
Ibur  squadrons  of  Austrian  hussars, 
under  Baron  Frimont,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  brave  grenadiers  so  use* 
leasly  sent  ibrward  to  certain  destruc- 
tion^ and  comi^tely  routed  them. 
It  was  now  one  o*clock,  all  further 
reaistsnco  on  the  part  of  the  French 
seemed  to  have  ceased.  In  this  hour 
<^fear  Napoleon  is  described  as  rid-' 
ing  about  with  depressed  lodes,  ex- 
trandy  agitated,  but  braving  dsA^ 
better  than  misfortune,  attemptmg 
nothing,  and  trusting  only  to  for- 
tune. Why  the  3000  Austrian  ca- 
Talrr  of  the  main  column,  who  had 
hardly  struck  a  blow,  did  not  profit 
by  the  disorder  of  the  retirii)|^  enemy, 
and  complete  the  victory  which  had 
been  so  dearly  purchased,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  history  has  not  yet  been 
enabled  to  answer. 

Still  Fortune  smiled  brightly  on 
the  imperial  standards^  but  unpro- 
mising, hudeed,  were  the  measures 
taken  to  secure  the  flrronr  of  the 
flckk  goddess.  Count  0*Keily  hav- 
ing taken  Casa-Kanca,  and  forced  a 
biStaiion  which  it  was  defended 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  continued 
bis  movement  towards  Frugarolo, 
where  he  took  post,  thus  placing 
himself  completely  beyond  the  verge 
of  battle,  there  being  no  foe  in  that 
direction.  General  Ott  also  resumed 
his  first  line  of  march,  and  advanced 
by  the  road  to  La  OkHina^  wtdiout 
meeting  any  opposition.  In  the  cen- 
tre the  main  column  pushed  on  in 
the  following  order.  General  Zach, 
the  quartermaster-general,  led  the 
way  at  the  bead  of  tigbtbattaUonsand 
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six  squadrons :  following,  a  thousand 
yards  behind  this  advanced  body, 
came  nine  battalions  and  twelve  squa- 
drons ;  further  in  the  rear  were  six 
battalions  of  ^;renadien,  who  had 
taken  no  share  m  the  action :  flank« 
ing  corps  to  the  r^^ht  and  left  kept 
up  his  oommunicatuni  with  Ott  and 
CrBeilr.  Some  time  seems  to  have 
elapsed  between  the  defeat  of  the 
ooiwular  guard  and  the  advance  of 
the  corps  thus  drawn  up,^a  delay 
that  might  be  rendered  necessary  for 
reformmg  the  troops,  and  allowing 
them  some  rest  after  the  Ikd^pom  <S 
the  long  and  stem  combat  which  had 
ahready  been  fim§^t 

General  MelM  was  seventy- six 
years  of  age ;  and  the  success  adiiev- 
ed  was  a  noble  effort,  indeed,  Ibr  the 
time  and  toil-worn  soldier.  Ex- 
hausted by  fittigue,  having  had  two 
horses  shot  uiMer  him,  and  being 
besides  sUghtly  wounded,  he  now  re-^ 
tired  to  Alessandria;  and  thinkinflp 
the  battle  alrea^  gained,  resigned 
the  command  to  Marshal  Kaim,  who 
was  also  wounded :  Grenerals  Had- 
dick  and  Latterman,  and  many^ 
other  officers  of  rank,  were  like-^ 
wise  obliged  to  leave  the  field  in- 
consequence of  severe  wounds.  These 
changes  at  such  a  moment  could  cer- 
tainly not  augment  the  vigour  and 
uniformity  of  action  in  tl^  higher 
departments  of  command,  while  inr 
the  lower  grades,  the  appearance  of 
authority  seemed  to  lunre  vanished 
altogether.  The  whole  mass,  intoxi-^ 
Gated  with  success,  seeing  the  roads 
covered  with  the  dead,  the  wounded, 
and  the  flying,  expecting  probabl3r 
no  further  resistance,  advanced  in 
the  disorderly  and  eareleas  manner 
which  in  war  is  rarely  allowed  to 
pass  unpunished.  An  eye^witnesi 
tbos  tuipressce  hinvelf  on  the  sub- 
jeet The  resistance  of  the  enemy 
had  become  so  feeble,  the  success  of 
tiie  Austrians  was  so  decided  along^ 
the  whole  litte,  that  they  seemed  to» 
think  it  impossible  for  ykiory  to' 
eBCM>e  them.  The  ranks  ^  faito 
contusion,  the  soldiers  laid  aside  their 
armstodeqpoil  the  dead.  Allmarched 
carelemly  and  vritbout  tvecantion, 
observing  less  regularity  than  a  reg^-* 
ment  would  observe  on  a  march  in 
profound  peace :  every  one  was  oc- 
cupied in  giving  and  receiving  con- 
gratulations.** 

ni-timed,  and  ^lemM  ^^  t 
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It  was  past  five  o'clock,  day  was  draw- 
inff  to  a  dote,  the  Austrians  were 
atm  advaneiiig,  when  the  arrival  of 
Dessaix  checked  the  farther  retreat 
of  the  Frendi.  He  stationed  his  di- 
Tision,  ocHisistinff  of  6000  men  with 
twelve  fkoeB  of  urtilloy,  in  front  of 
the  village  of  San  Giuliano,  where 
some  vines  and  patches  of  trees  con« 
eealed  them  fW>m  view.  Kellerman's 
brigade  of  cavalry  was  on  his  right, 
the  other  troops  took  post  on  the 
flanks  and  in  the  rear,  as  ihey  could 
be  collected  and  reformed,  feogra- 
phers  make  Napoleon  remind  his 
soldiers  that  ^  he  was  accustomed  to 
Bleep  on  the  field  of  battle;**  but  as 
we  shall  see,  victory  was  not  achieved 
by  idle  words. 

At  a  mile  firom  the  village.  Gene- 
ral  Zach  formed  three  battalions, 
and  supported  by  cavalry  and  artil- 
lery,  led  them  on  to  the  attack ;  ar- 
rived within  range,  th^  were  re- 
ceived with  so  heavy  a  fire  of  grape 
and  musketry,  that  they  instantly 

Sve  way,  the  artillerymen  witii- 
swing  the  guns  after  the  first  few 
rounds.  This  was  the  signal  for  the 
whole  French  division  to  advance: 
their  gallant  leader  Dessaix  fell  at 
thefint  onset;  and  as  the  Austrian 
grenadiers  stood  firm,  the  combat 
soon  reached  the  point  when  the 
slightest  additional  blow  dealt  by  one 
wrty  or  the  other  is  sure  to  give 
the  decision.  It  was  here  given  by 
Kellerman  at  the  head  of 1200  horse- 
men. 

Posted  on  the  right  of  Dessaix's 
division,  he  accompanied  them  in 
their  advance,  and  no  sooner  per- 
ceived the  Austrian  nrenadiers  en- 
gaged in  a  closely  bfOanced  combat 
with  the  French  in&ntry,  than 
wheeling  to  tiie  left  he  fell  upon 
their  un^^uarded  flank  with  one  part 
of  his  brigade,  while  the  other,  bear- 
ing right  onwards,  chai||;ed  the  Aus- 
trian cavalry  by  whom  they  were 
supported.  One  instant  changed  the 
fiite  of  battle:  the  Austrian  cavalry, 
unworthy  of  thdr  fiune,  fled  without 
striking  a  blow;  the  infimtry,  sur- 
prised and  left  to  their  fkte,  were 
trodd^  under  hoo^  sabred,  or  cap- 
tured. General  Zaeh,  87  cheers,  and 
1600  men,  were  taken  prisoners. 

Encouraged  by  this  splendid  and 
unezpectedsuccess,  the  whcJe  French 
army  aflpun  started  forward.  Far  in 
Ihmt,  Kdtemuui  and  Us  daring 


horsemen  still  led  the  way  to  vic- 
tory. When  he  reached  the  second 
Austrian  division,  a  melandicdy  re- 
petition of  the  scene  of  shame  just 
described  again  occurred.  The  2000 
cavalry  of  the  main  column  fled 
panic-struck,  without  awaiting  the 
(mset;  some  galloped  away  to  Ge- 
neral Otfs  corps,  others  rushed 
madly  along  the  high  road,  over- 
throwing in  their  dimaoefbl  career 
their  very  infimtry,  which  was  endea^ 
vouring  to  form.  The  astoniriied 
battalions,  broken  by  finends,  were 
unable  to  withstand  the  onset  of 
foes ;  they  were  charged  and  dis- 
persed, and  would  have  been  utterly 
destroyed,  had  not  Kellerman  halted 
to  reform  his  ranks  and  await  the 
rest  of  the  army,  which  was  still  hr 
behind. 

And  where,  during  this  scene  of 
death  and  shame,  were  ihe  victorioits 
corps  of  Ott  and  0*Rdly ;  and  why 
did  thejr  not  close  in  and  crudi  b^ 
tween  them  the  conftised  mass  of  pur- 
suers, disordered  even  hj  their  own 
unexpected  success  P  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  history  cannot  yet  ans- 
wer :  the  character  ot  individuals, 
the  views,  practices,  and  opinions  of 
the  armies  m  which  they  serve,  must 
sometimes  account  for  the  feeble  ac- 
tions even  of  the  bold  and  the  re- 
solute. The  six  reserve  battalions 
seeing  the  general  route,  formed 
on  uie  left  of  the  road,  and  al- 
lowed the  crowd  of  ftigitives  to 
roll  on  towards  Marenso :  not  find- 
ing themselves  attacked  they  retired 
towards  the  village,  wh^  they 
maintained  till  the  flankinff  columns 
had  gained  the  bridge-head. 
•  G^eral  Ott  had  neariy  reached 
Ghilina  when  he  observed  the  action 
near  San  Giuliano ;  he  instantly  pie- 
pared  to  fall  on  the  right  flank  of 
the  French,  but  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  fire  flew  back  towards 
Marenffo,  unfortunately  made  him 
conclude  that  his  aid  would  be  too 
kte.  He  retired  to  Castel-Ceriolo, 
drove  out  some  French  who  had 
already  occupied  the  place,  and 
reached  the  bridge-head  without 
difllculty. 

The  victors  pursued  their  ifying 
foes  to  the  very  ditch  of  the  works, 
nor  did  the  confhsion  of  the  routed 
cease  even  within  the  ramparts.  Li- 
fimtry,  cavalry,  artillery,  all  hurried 
to  the  bridges,  that^wcmmn^teked 
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up.  An  artillery  driyer^  fancying 
that  safetjr  ooold  only  he  ffained  on 
the  opposite  hank,  plungea  wiUi  his 
gnn  into  the  stream  and  effected  a 
passage;  others,  seemg  what  had 
happened,  followed  the  example,  hut 
the  marshy  bed  of  the  riyer  giying 
way  beneath  the  additional  weight 
between  thirty  and  forty  guns  and 
ammunition-wagons  remained  fast  in 
the  water.  As  the  French  made  no 
attempt  to  carry  the  works  of  the 
bridge-head,  the  action  ceased  be- 
tween nine  and  ten  o'clock,  both  par- 
ties resuming  the  positions  they  nad 
held  in  the  morning. 

On  the  part  of  the  Austrians,  6 
generals,  246  officers,  and  6229  men 
were  killed  or  wounded ;  and  1  ge- 
neral, 74  officers,  and  2846  taken: 
13  guns  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conqueror.  The  Fr^ch  in  their 
bulletin  acknowledge  a  loss  of  only 
600  killed,  1500  wounded,  and  900 
taken  prisonm;  though  it  is  evident, 
from  the  nature  of  the  action,  that 
they  could  not,  in  killed  and  wounded, 
have  sustained  a  loss  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  enemy.  Brossier,  in 
the  Mhmjire  already  quoted,  allows 
that  6000  men  were  placed  hort  de 
combat 

Such  was  the  battle  of  Marengo, 
that  for  thirteen  years  prostrated  all 
the  Continental  monarchies  at  the 
feet  of  a  fortunate  soldier ;  and  neyer, 
since  the  time  of  Wallenstein  and 
Gustayus  Adolphus,  had  results  of 
equal  ma^tude  been  produced  by 
the  exertions  of  armies  numerically 
so  feeble.  It  was  on  the  news  of  this 
decisive  battle,  that  Mr.  Fitt  desired 
the  map  of  Europe  to  be  rolled  up, 
saying  that "  it  would  not  he  required 
for  the  next  twenty  years :  nor  was 
he  greatly  mistaken  in  his  calcula- 
tion. 

If  we  belieye  a  widely  drculated 
and  j;enerally  accredited  anecdote, 
the  victor  was  not  On  this  occasion  so 
great  as  his  victory;  he  had  not 
ordered  the  brilliant  onset  which  de- 
cided the  day.  Kellerman  saw  and 
seized  the  opportunity  for  striking 
the  blow^  and  the  chieftain  deigned, 
it  seems,  to  be  a  little  jealous  of  the 
fame  the  subordinate  had  acquired. 
When  the  real  victor  entered  the 
room  in  which  Napoleon  was  at  sup- 
per after  the  battle  with  his  staff 
and  a  number  of  generals,  the  latter 
only  said, "  Ah,  Kdlennan,  you  made 


a  pretty  good  churge  there  I' - 
oMex  belle  charsre;  to  which  the 
offended  general  replied,  ^  Yes,  I 
have  placed  the  crown  upon  your 
headl^  an  answer  that  caused  Kel- 
lerman to  be  ever  afterwards  kept  m 
the  background. 

It  was  while  bending  under  the 
heavy  calamity  which  had  just  burst 
upon  him,  that  the  aged  commander 
of  the  Austrian  army  was  forced  to 
decide  on  the  measures  best  calcu- 
lated to  save  the  remnants  of  his 
defeated  host.  He  had  it  in  his 
power  to  try  the  fkte  of  another 
ENittle,  or  to  cross  the  Fo  at  Cassal, 
and  endeavour  to  reach  the  Min- 
cio.  Lastly,  he  could  throw  him- 
self into  Grenoa,  and  depend  on  the 
British  fleet  for  his  supplies.  The 
reduced  numbers  and  broken  spirits 
of  the  troops  held  out  little  prospect 
of  success  against  the  whole  French 
army  united ;  the  march  towards  the 
Afincio  was  long,  and  certain  of  being 
attended  with  loss  and  difficulty,  even 
if  the  situation  of  Moncey*s  troops 
should  leave  it  practicable ;  the  move- 
ment on  Genoa  held  out  better 
prospects  of  success.  A  few  days 
before  the  action,  Melas  had  written 
to  Lord  Keith,  stating  that,  in  case  of 
reverse,  he  should  tluow  himself  into 
that  fortress;  and  the  admiral  had 
informed  him,  in  reply,  that  every 
assistance  the  fleet  could  render 
should  be  at  his  disposal.  When  we 
consider  the  great  advantages  the 
Austrians  had  derived  from  the  de- 
fence made  by  Mantua  in  1796,  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  what  induced 
Melas  to  forego  the  intention  of 
marching  to  Genoa,  where  an  Eng- 
lish army  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
cromby  was  hourly  expected,  and 
where,  indeed,  it  arrived  on  the  22d 
of  June,  exactly  like  all  the  English 
armies  of  the  period,  in  time  to  be  too 
late.  Besides  these  expedients,  which 
Melas  submitted  to  a  council  of  war, 
he  also  suggested  to  them  whether* 
considering  the  reverses  sustained  in 
Germany,  and  the  exposed  situation 
of  the  Austrian  dominions,  it  mi^t 
not  be  advisable  to  negotiate  with 
the  Consul,  and  obtain  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  army,  on  condition  of  yielding 
up  some  of  the  conquests  of  tiie  pre- 
vious campaign  ?  When  we  con- 
sider the  influence  which  the  opinion 
of  a  commander-in-chief  must  fu  wa^ 
exercise,  and  take  the  dc^iressed  spi^ 
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nts  of  the  awcmbly  into  aooonnt,  we 
need  not  be  surprised  at  their  yield- 
ing unanimous  eonsent  to  his  pro- 
pcwal.  A  flag  of  truce  was  sent  out 
accordingly,  and  on  condition  that  the 
Austrians  should  evacuate  the  Inidge- 
h€»d  and  retire  to  the  left  bank  of 
.  the  Bormida,  Napoleon  gnmted  a  sus- 
pension of  arms  tor  forty-eight  hours, 
willing  to  enter  into  a  n^tiatkm 
,  that  promised  far  greater  results  than 
any  which  had  yet  been  achieved  in 
the  field. 

The  Austrian  negotiator  had,  at 
first,  only  authority  to  offer  the  re- 
stitution of  Piedmont  and  Genoa,  and 
as  an  English  army  was  daily  ex- 
pected to  arrive  at  the  latter  place, 
these  terms  would  nrobably  have 
.  been  accepted  had  further  concessions 
been  resolutely  declined ;  but  Napo- 
leon insisting  on  the  line  of  the  Fo 
and  the  Mincio,  his  demand  was  com- 
plied with,  anid  the  convention  of 
Alessandria  signed  on  the  very  day 
after  the  battle.  By  this  act,  Lom- 
bardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  Riviera, 
tc>gether  with  the  fortresses  of  Turin, 
Co^,  Alessandria,  Tortona,  Genoa, 
PLudghtone,  Savona,  Piacenza,  Mai- 
lam,  Ceva,  Arona,  and  Urlnno,  which, 
if  properly  defended,  might  have 
arrested  armies  during  entire  cam- 
paigns, were  given  up  without  a  blow 
or  effort.  Nothing  equal  to  this  ill- 
fated  convention  hi^  ever  before  been 
known  in  military  history  ^  it  re- 
mained for  subsequent  events  to  sive 
it  the  appearance  of  an  absolute  deed 
of  heroism. 

The  result  of  this  treaty,  which 
a^ain  placed  Italv  under  the  do- 
minion of  France,  lent  a  lustre  to  Uie 
.battle  of  Marengo  and  the  passage  of 
the  Alps  far  exceeding  any  reflected 
from  tne  brightest  military  actions 
performed  in  modem  times.  And 
X^apoleon,  conscious  that  arms  could 
effect  nothing  greater  for  the  mo- 
ment, made  from  Uie  very  battle- 
field itself  proposals  of  peace  to  the 
Austrian  government  Having  de- 
spatched uiese  by  Count  St.  Julian, 
an  Austrian  officer,  he  set  out  for 
Milan  to  reorganise  the  Cisalpine  re- 
public. He  was  received  with  ac- 
clamations, and  attended  divine  service 
in  the  cathedral,  when  Te  Deum 
was  sung  for  the  victory  gained.  "  It 
was  the  first  religious  ceremony,** 
.says  Norvins,  at  which  he  had  been 
presenti  since  he  presided  in 


over  the  festival  of  MahdiiimeL** 
During  his  stay  at  Milan,  the  re- 
storer of  the  liberties  of  nations  aad 
the  reformer  of  BKMrala,  acted  in  a 
manner  hardly  consistent  witli  the 
character  so  libenlly  ascribed  to  him 
bybiographm.  Marchea,  a  wretched 
singer,  xei^ised  to  sin^  before  the 
First  €onsul,  and  having  expressed 
himself  with  silly  impertinence  on 
the  occasion,  was,  properly  enou^ 
perhi^;)s,  kicked  out  of  the  apartment 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  however.  Na- 
poleon sent  an  order  ibr  him  to  be 
thrown  into  prison a  regular  UUre 
de  cachet^  worthy  of  the  old  Bastfle 
days,  sent  by  the  chief  magistrate  of 
one  republic  and  the  restorer  of 
others,  to  punish  a  musician  for  re- 
fusing to  smg  a  song  I 

Tl^  attention  publicly  shewn  to 
Madame  Grassini,  the  celebrated  vo- 
calist, we  should  not  have  notieed, 
had  it  not  been  the  custom  of  bio- 
graphers to  extol  Napoleon  for  his 
scrupulous  attention  to  decorum. 

Besuming  his  journey,  the  Consul 
reached  the  Tuileries  on  the  3d  of  J uly. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Parisians  was 
boundless.  Success  so  vast,  brilliant, 
and  unes^ected,  seemed  to  change 
all  political  opinions  and  animositieB 
into  an  id<^atrous  admiration  ni  the 
fortunate  conqueror.  uiier  dMj 
the  palace  was  surrounded  by  crow« 
eager  to  obtain  a  moment's  a^ht  of 
the  man  whose  actions,  seen  through 
the  daatgling  halo  that  victory  casts 
around  tiie  events  of  war,  appeared 
to  border  almost  on  tiie  fabulous. 

As  the  campaign  of  Marengo  is 
generally  lodced  upon  as  fumiuiing 
brilliant  evidence  of  the  sraat  mili- 
tary genius  ascribed  to  the  French 
emperor,  it  will  be  right  here  to 
enter  into  some  examination  of  its 
merits. 

Early  in  lirlay,  and  a  month  before 
the  Mi  of  Genoa,  the  Consul  had 
assembled  60,000  men  on  the  Swiss 
side  of  the  Alps.  He  knew  how 
long  Maasena  would  be  able  to  hold 
out,  and  was,  of  course,  fUUy  aware 
that  60,000  men,  mostly  tned  sol- 
diers, ^rown  into  the  scale,  would  be 
sure,  as  affairs  stood  in  Italy,  to  tun 
the  balance  at  once-  in  favour  oiihe 
French.  On  this  point  there  could 
not  be  a  shadow  of  doubt  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  ^ortest, 
simplest,  and  most  evident  couns 
aeemed  to  be  a  junction  with  Thuno 
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and  Sm^et,  and  an  advanee  with 
these  uoited.  lorees  to  the  relief 
of  Genoa,  kaying  Moneej  to  cross 
the  St  Gothard.  As  Melas  cottld 
not,  after  the  redaction  of  Genoa 
and  his  junction  with  Ott  and  Kaim, 
assemble  more  than  30,000  men  for 
the  battle  of  Maieogo,  it  is  evident 
that  he  would  not  before  the  sor- 
xender  of  Massena,  and  before  Ott*8 
troops  were  disposable,  have  been 
aUe  to  eoUeet  a  force  capable  of 
fimng  the  armj  that  mig^t  nsye  been 
brooght  to  act  against  him. 

The  toilsome  march  over  the  St 
Bernard,  the  difficult  passage  under 
Fort  Bard,  and  all  the  haards  en- 
countered in  this  boasted  undertak- 
ing, only  brought  Napoleon  into  the 
idains  o£  Ohiavasso,  which  he  could 
nave  reached  ¥rith  ikr  greater  facility, 
and  with  greater  numbers,  by  joining 
Thnraa.  The  march  upon  Milan  is 
still  more  extraordinary.  It  allowed 
Genoa  to  fall,  placed  the  remnants  of 
Ott*s  corps  at  the  disposal  of  McUm, 
and  gave  the  Austrian  time  to  collect 
his.&persed  forces,  while  it  did  not 
place  an  additional  soldier  at  the  dis- 
posal erf*  Napoleon,  who  fought  his 
decisive  battle  with  38,000  men, 
while  he  had  80,000  scattered  up 
and  down  the  conntry.  That  by  the 
position  of  these  detached  corps  he 
cut  off  Melas*  retreat  to  Mantua  is 
IMTobably  true ;  but  by  his  own  posi- 
tion he  also  cut  himself  off  from  all 
communication  with  France:  and  in 
a  hostile  country,  surrounded  by  nu- 
merous fortresses,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
what  could  have  saved  his  army  from 
complete  destruction  had  the  battle 
of  Mar^igo  been  lost,  as  so  nearly 
proved  the  case.  All  these  boasted 
strategical  movements  tended  in  no- 
thing whatever  to  auflpnent  the 
chances  of  victory  in  the  field,  where 
their  value  was  ultimately  to  be 
tried;  and  not  effecting  this  object, 
they  must  naturally  be  condemned, 
independent  of  the  hazards  to  which 
they  exposed  the  army  and  the  suc- 
cess of  the  enterprise.  That  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  battle 
was  fought — Moncey  on  the  Adda, 
Napoleon  to  the  south  of  Alessan- 
dria—the results  of  victory  were  sure 
to  be  heightened  is  certain ;  but  the 
results  must  have  been  heightened 
to  either  party,  and  Napoleon*8  pre- 
vious movements  tendcKl  in  nothing 
to  augment  his  chances  of  success, 


and  to  dovhle  the  stakes  is  no  proof 
of  the  ddll  of  the  player. 

As  to  the  battle  itsd^  it  ofiRsrs  no 
evidence  whatever  of  military  skill, 
nor  of  any  thiiMp  bat  gre«t  gallantry 
on  the  part  of  the  French  officers 
and  soldieis,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
fight  it  out  to  the  kst  Hie  slow 
norsoit  of  the  Austrians,  which  al- 
lowed Dessaiz  to  arrive  and  the  re- 
tiring troop  to  form  around  him, 
together  wrth  a  single  chuve  of 
cavalry,  which  Napodeon  did  not 
even  order,  decided  the  fiUe  of  the 
dayandofthecampakn.  TheAmn 
trians  were  guilty  <n  some  extraor- 
dinary fouUs.  m  an  nnaocountablo 
misealculaition  of  tune  and  distance 
th^  believed  Suchet,  who  was  before 
Savona,  to  be  at  Aqui,  and,  as  we 
have  seen,  detached  3900  cavalry  in 
that  direction  on  Uie  very  morning 
of  the  battle.  About  noon,  and  after 
the  first  success  had  been  gabied, 
Ck>unt  0*Reily  with  his  division  of 
infantiy  proceeded  to  Frugarolo,  to 
observe  the  same  phantom  host 
And,  lastly,  when  fortune  had  turned, 
and  when  the  French  anny  were  in 

gnrsuit,  and,  as  eye-witnesses  allow, 
1  such  total  conftision  that  2000 
men  could  nowhere  be  assembled 
round  their  colours,  the  flanking 
corps  of  Ott  and  0*Reily,  that  were 
in  perfoct  order,  retired  without 
striking  one  blow  at  the  disordered 
mass,  which,  in  the  darkness  of  niffht, 
that  always  magnifies  the  foe,  ana  in 
a  state  of  complete  disorganisation 
into  which  their  nurried  advance  had 
thrown  them,  would  probably  have 
been  dispersed  by  the  slightest  effort 
Add  to  these  gr^  errors  on  the  part 
of  the  Austrians  the  advanta^ 
which,  in  point  of  personal  position 
and  the  description  of  his  troops. 
Napoleon  formerly  possessed  over 
Beaulieu,  and  whicn  he  now  possessed 
in  a  for  ffroater  degree  over  Melas, 
and  we  wall  easily  understand  how 
his  army  vanquished  an  equal  num- 
ber of  adversaries,  without  an^  great 
degree  of  military  genius  bemg  ne- 
cessarily evinced  on  the  occasion. 
The  shameful  and  now  well-known 
attempt  to  forge  a  little  fame  on  this 
occasion,  shews  that  he  was  not  altc* 

f ether  unconscious  of  Uus  himself, 
n  General  Berthier's  RelatUm  de  la 
BaUdUe  de  Marengo^  written  by 
Napoleon*s  order,  and  under  his  very 
inspection,  the  flight,  or  rather  the 
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nor  retreat,  but  a  grand  oonoepCion 
of  the  Contains,  who  threw  back  the 
Idt  of  the  army  towards  San  Giuli- 
ano  while  restmg  the  right  on  the 
Tillage  of  Castd-Ceriolo.  In  all 
languages  a  nnmber  of  writers  have 
repeated  this  idle  fiU)le,  though  its 
utter  folly  should  have  been  ap* 
parent  at  the  very  first  fUooe;  and 
not  only  were  the  Austnans  in  pos-^ 
session  of  Castel-Ceriolo,  but  Gene- 
ral Ott*s  division,  which  had  cul- 
tured it  in  the  morning,  was  actual  ly 
advancing  along  the  road  from  tlie 
village  to  La  Ghilina  at  the  very 
time  this  pretended  movement  must 
have  been  made.  The  Austrians 
must,  therefore,  as  a  single  look  at 
the  map  will  diew,  have  passed  dose 
along  the  rear  of  this  new  French 
line---mu8t  have  brushed  the  very 
knapsacks  of  the  soldiers  of  whom 
it  was  composedl 

But  if  the  passage  of  the  St.  Ber- 
nard deserve  fkr  more  blame  than 
praise  as  a  military  operati<m,  the 
reverse  is  the  case  if  considered  as  a 
political  one;  for  if  its  object  were  to 
oasEle  and  astonish  with  a  view  to  aid 
in  Napoleon*s  elevation,  then  cer- 
tainly nothmg  oould  be  better  cal- 
culated. The  novelty  of  the  under- 
taking, its  real  and  exaggerated 
difficulties,  the  march  of  an  army 


the  Alps,  the  breaking  into  the  fiur 
fields  of  Italy  fron  the  se^  of 
eternal  firost,  and  bursting  on  the 
astonished  foe,  aa  the  avalanche 
bursts  tnm  the  lofty  regions  whence 
the  invaders  descended,  had  some- 
striking  and  romantk  that 
not,  if  attended  w^  suceesi, 
fidl  to  o^ptivate  the  eaaly  eidted 
imagmations  of  the  Frendi  people. 
It  onered  the  Parisians  subjects  fer 
description  and  declamation ;  "en- 
abled them,**  as  the  Gennan  historisn, 
Schlosser,  the  extravagant  admirer 
of  Napolecm,  sajrs,  "  to  praise  their 
own  nation,  aeoQHnding  to  eostooi, 
beyond  all  bounds  and  measure;** 
and  tended  naturally  to  make  them 
idolise  the  man  who,  to  be  the  fint 
among  the  Frendi,  had  netfaned 
actions  that,  as  repiesented,  seemed 
almost  to  border  on  the  miraenloQi. 
If  looked  upon  in  this  point  of  view, 
and  as  a  road  towards  a  crown,  fir 
which  every  thing  was  to  be  ri^ed, 
then  the  passage  of  the  SU  Beniard 
was  a  great  conception.  If  it  be  ex- 
amined as  a  strategical  monument, 
and  tried  bv  the  fiUe  of  Genoa,  the 
small  aimy  brought  into  the  fidd  of 
Marengo,  and  by  the  situation  of 
affairs  at  one  o*dock  on  the  dedsive 
battle-day,  then  it  is  little,  indeed. 
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Sn, — As  it  nuty  not  be  altogether 
nmnterestin^  to  gentlemen  of  £ng« 
land,  who  live  at  home  at  ease,**  to 
read  a  little  <^  the  field-sports  of  the 
land  we  live  in,  I  am  instructed  to 
acquaint  you  that  here,  in  Ceylon, 
we  flatter  ourselves  that,  amonpt 
many  other  good  things,  we  are  m- 
dnlged  with  the  verv  best  cleplumt* 
shooting  in  the  world ;  and  that  we 
YkcAA  it  meet,  with  your  good  leave 
(since  none  of  our  better  qualified 
predecessors  have  done  so},  to  place 
cm  record  a  few  observations  upon 
the  sport,  illustrating  the  general 
remarks  we  make  by  a  diary  of  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  excursions. 

Excepting  for  some  miles  inland 
from  the  Ime  of  coast  between  Chi- 
law  and  Tangalle,  and  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbmirhood  of  very  thickly 
inhabited  localities,  elephants  are  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  Ceylon. 
Not  always,  certainly,  in  the  same 
numbers  at  the  same  places,  but  you 
will  never  go  far  without  hearing  of 
them;  and  there  are  extensive  tracts 
of  oountrv  in  which  they  abound  at 
almost  all  seasons.  They  are  met 
with  singlv,  more  commonly  in  herds 
of  from  three  to  twelve  or  twenty, 
and  sometimes  in  more  numerous 
herds,  which  are  spoken  of  as  amount- 
ing even  to  hundreds ;  and  they  are 
found  indifferently  on  all  descrip- 
tions of  ground — on  the  hills  and 
plains — m  the  open  country,  and 
equally  in  forest  or  in  bush  jungle. 

The  average  heiffht  of  the  full- 
grown  C^l<m  elephant  is  upwards 
of  eight  feet.  Their  floght  is  very 
defective,  but  their  hearing  seems 
gjood,  and  their  sense  of  smell  par- 
ticularly acute.  It  is  alwavs  advis- 
able to  get  to  leeward  of  them  if 
possible;  and  directly  you  hear  or 
approach  them,  even  on  the  stillest 
da^  you  will  see  the  natives  crum- 
bling the  gossamer  grass  and  drop- 
ping it  from  their  raued  hands,  or 
adopting  other  modes  of  ascertaining 
if  there  be  any  movement  in  the  air. 
They  vary  exceedingly  in  courage, 
from  the  beast  which  will  run  from 
anv  alarm,  to  the  one  which  will  re- 
solutely advance  on  the  fire  of  a 
whole  party.  But  they  are  very 
much  more  commonly  timid  than 


courageous:  of  course,  when  wound- 
ed, many  of  them  become  savaoe, 
and  as  troublesome  as  they  can  make 
themselves,  though  it  is  remarked 
that  they  are  inconceivably  stupid  in 
dealing  with  unfortunate  gentlemen, 
and,  so  &r  as  our  Ceylon  records  go, 
it  is  certain  that  (though  a  mere 
stamp  of  the  foot  would  be  death)  at 
least  three-fourths  of  those  who  fall 
into  the  dutches  of  an  elephant  es- 
cape with  a  mauling.  The  last  gen- 
tlemen sportsmen  killed  by  elephants 
in  this  island  were  Mr.  Wallett  and 
Qongo  intervaOo)  Mi^r  Haddick, 
while  Messrs.  M^Kenzie,  Holyoake, 
Geoige,  Gallwey,  and  M^or  Rogers 
have  been  severely  wounded  by 
them,  luckily  escaping  with  more  or 
less  damage.  Of  course,  a  very  great 
number  of  men  are  saved  from  acci- 
dents by  their  brother  nmrtsmen. 
Elephants  are  generally  bolder  on 
open  ffround  than  in  cover,  but,  if 
bold,  far  more  dangerous  in  cover 
than  in  open  ground.  In  the  first 
instance  tney  see  their  antagonist, 
and  he  looks  no  great  thin^  com- 
pared to  themselves.  Sometimes,  in 
open  ground,  they  appear  to  hesitate 
as  you  are  coming  ujp,  and  then  turn 
when  you  are  withm  twenty  paces ; 
but  very  often,  if  you  are  not  fol- 
lowed by  a  posiie  that  fHghtens 
them,  they  stand  or  huddle  together, 
and  when  you  are  very  close,  one  or 
two  of  them  come  on  to  meet  vou. 
In  cover  they  most  commonly  hear 
you  coming  up,  and  at  the  sound, 
or  when  they  see  the  cover  stir,  they 
go  off;  or  if  ^ou  contrive  to  come 
up  very  well  in  very  thick  jungle, 
after  seeing  their  legs  at  four  or  five 
yards  from  you,  you  may,  by  creep- 
mg  on  another  pace,  catch  their  small 
eyes  peering  down  to  make  yon  out; 
but  before  your  gun  is  up  to  your 
shoulder  they  wQl  be  on,  with  a 
crash  that  seems  to  be  levelling 
every  Uiing  around  you.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  these  rules; 
and  they  furnish  most  of  the  critical 
pedicaments  in  which  elephant^shots 
nave  been  placed,  as  may  be  readily 
conceived  when  it  is  remembered 
how  close  you  must  be  to  fire,  and 
that  the  jungle  which  hems  you,  and 
with  its  thorns  hooks  .you,  in.aU 
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round,  is  trampled  down  like  stubble 
by  the  elephant  that  rushes  on  you. 
It  is,  in  truth,  a  very  uncertain  sport 
as  regards  danger;  but  in  open 
ffromid,  if  all  fails,  you  have  fVee  and 
nur  use  of  your  l^^s,  and  a  roan  in 
elephant-shooting  may  calculate  on 
having  tometimes  to  run,  for  reasons 
quite  as  satisfiustory  to  his  amour 
propre  as  Bardolph*s  at  6ad*s  or 
Claverhouse*s  at  LfOudon  Hill.  The 
most  favourable  ground  for  shooting 
is  very  open  jungle,  where  you  can 
i^roach  without  being  heaid  or 
seen,  and  make  vray  through  it 
in  the  event  of  a  retreat.  Opi- 
nions differ  widely  w  to  the  poM 
of  the  elephant;  but  I  find  all 
men  who  have  be^  chased  unrai-, 
mously  agree  that  they  run  ftst,  and 
that  he  does  cleverly  who  gets  away 
from  them. 

The  practice  in  Ceylon  is  to  fire 
invariably  at  the  hekl,  the  fiivourite 
shots  being  above  the  trunk,  at  the 
temples,  t£e  hollow  over  the  eye,  and 
the  hollow  at  the  back  of  the  ear ;  in 
all  cases  bearing  in  mind  the  size  and 
position  of  the  brain,  and  levelling  so 
as  to  go  directly  to  it  through  these 
weaker  parts  of  the  skull.  In  tiie 
opinion  of  the  first  shot  in  Ceylon, 
fiheen  paces  is  decidedly  the  b«rt 
distance  to  fire,  It  gives  time  Ibr  a 
second  shot;  whereas,  when  you  let 
an  elephant  come  auite  close,  if  the 
first  shot  does  not  drop  him,  and  he 
rushes  on,  the  second  will  be  a  very 
hurried  and  most  likely  ineffectual 
one,  and  if  not  efi^ve,  the  retreat 
will  commence  with  the  disadvan^ 
tage  of  a  very  short  start.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that,  what  with  the 
closeness  of  cover  and  the  desire  in 
open  ground  to  be  sure  of  your 
bird,  most,  first  shots  are  fired  at 
about  ten* paces,  and  occasionally 


doubt,  but  I  have  seen  it  very  often 
fail.  Behind  the  ear,  they  say,  is 
deadly ;  but  I  never  fired  it,  or  saw 
it  fired,  that  I  remember.  If  the  ball 
go  critically  true  to  its  marie,  aO 
shots  are  certain ;  but  the  bones  on 
either  side  of  the  hon^comb  pas- 
sages to  the  brain  are  so  thick  that 
there  is  in  all  a  glorious  nneertain^, 
wiiich  keeps  a  man  on  the  qid 
till  he  sees  his  dephaat  down,  and 
even  that  does  ufA  insure  residts. 
Elephants,  after  being  left  finr  dead, 
and  their  tails  cut  off,  are  often  seen 
up  acain,  and,  like  "the  Old  Oiig^ 
Coacm  and  Horses  new  revived  on 
the  Harrow  Boad,  flonridbing  in  ac- 
tive business. 

There  are  not  mamr  ela[>hnil-shote 
who  have  not  been  roolish  enough  in 
their  day  to  go  up  to  an  elejpiant 
with  a  single  and  only  barrel ;  but 
this  is  generally  before  they  have 
seen  a  scrape.  I  ^uld  say  a  man 
was  fterfBcitu  sunned  for  dfephant- 
shooting  witn  three  doubles,  carcyii^ 
balls  rourteen  or  sixteen  to  the 
pound,  with  the  same  bore,  ni}^^ 
&c.  The  ball,  one*  third  pewter, 
should  go  down  with  moderate  pros* 
sure  oves  a  chaiipe  and  a-haif  of 
powder,  and  the  caps  ought  to  fit 
exactly.  I  have  been  mimu  three 
caps  out  of  four  barrels  when  before 
a  herd.  Many  elephant-shots  aflbct 
heavy  guns.  I  ttdnk  them  utter 
nuisances:  thdr  weight  fogs  yon  and 
heats  vou,  and  at  times  yon  find 
yourself  before  an  dephant  with 
scarce  power  to  lift  theuL  I  leaNOf 
her  once  eonnng  hurriedly  on  an  cde* 
phant  with  nothing  but  a  bbu^ 
bush  between  us,  ami  firing  a  shot 
from  my  heavy  Kod^  which,  instead 
of  the  tem^e,  struck  the  ear  of  the 
animal,  when  she  turned  slap  on  met 
and  I  literally  was  not  abk  to  gel 
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do  their  work,  I  know  no  advantag* 
the  heavier  have,  unless  it  be  tlwt 
they  xoKj  poaaibl/  stun  or  stupify,  or, 
perWia,  now  and  then  kill  a  very 
ng  el^ant,  when  the  light  ones 
woold  not.  But  this  is  a  hare  and 
rare  possibility;  while  the  ixMonk* 
venience  and  noisance  of  carrying 
the  heavies  is  ineontestible  and  never- 
eeasinff.  Althoogh  a  single  dephant 
will  onen  take  all  you  can  f^ive  him, 
the  battery  I  recommend  is  chieflv 
desirable  in  dealing  with  a  herd,  both 
as  regards  the  number  you  may  kill, 
and  the  chance  of  fresh  elephants 
eoming  on  you  after  you  have  dis<* 
charged  three  ot  four  barrels,  espe* 
dally  as  these  latter  are  usually  ill* 
disposed  and  resolute.  The  two 
steady  fellows  who  carry  your  spare 
guns  must  be  instructed  to  keep  very 
close,  and  by  no  means  to  allow  their 
zeal  to  bring  themselves  into  action. 

By  taking  a  good  map  of  Ceylon-— 
(I  can  fancy  you  paaraphrasing  Mr. 
Pottingen*8  exclamation  of  "  Ten 
brave  men!  but  where  are  tbev  to 
be  found  ?") — well,  then,  by  taking 
the  best  you  can  get,  and  drawing  a 
Ime  from  Pangregam  or  Bintenn^  at 
the  great  b^d  of  the  Mahavilla 
Ganga  (where  it  cbai^ses  its  east  and 
west  course  to  north  and  south),  di- 
rect eastward  to  the  coast,  von  will 
pass  over  the  ground  on  which  our 
party  met.  It  is  a  part  of  what  is 
called  the  Yeddah-rat^  or  yeddah*8 
country,  of  the  province  of  Wellassy, 
There  are  a  few  smiUl  villages  where 
it  borders  on  the  cultivated  parts  of 
Bintenn^,  Oova,  and  Wellassy,  but 
with  these  exceptions  it  is  uninha* 
bited,  save  by  the  Veddahs  who  hunt 
over  it.  To  make  amends,  however, 
for  this  want  of  society,  elephants 
are  almost  alwm  numerous  there, 
deer  innumerable,  and  ho^  buffa* 
loes,  bears,  cheetas,  partridge,  pea- 
fowl, and  mine,  in  very  reasonable 
abundance.  For  an  extent  of,  per- 
haps,  200  square  miles,  this  country 
is  neither  more  nor  less  in  «[>pearance 
than  what  it  is  called—''  the  Park,*' 
or,  more  propwly,  "  Rogers*  Park,** 
from  the  unnvalled  sportsman  who 
first  discovered  its  capabilities.*  It 
contains  many  large  isolated  hills  of 
rock  and  forest,  but  the  lower  ground 


oonsisis  of  toog  undnkticms  perfiectly 
open,  or  dott^  widi  single  trees  and 
cramps,  with  stripes  of  forest  (chiefly 
in  the  hollows  where  the  waters  run) 
whkh  here  and  thtre  spread  over 
the  neiffhbouring  ground  to  some  ex* 
tent.  In  fact,  great  part  of  it  re« 
sembles  the  Sherwood  of  Itwikoe^ 
consisting  of  woods  through  which 
tiiere  are  many  open  glaiks  and 
some  paths,  but  such  as  seem  only 
fonnea  by  the  numerous  herds  of 
eattle  which  graze  in  the  forest,  or 
by  the  anhnals  of  chase  and  the 
hunters  that  make  prey  of  them;** 
while  the  more  open  purts  recalled 
to  our  minds  the  descriptions  we  had 
Iread  of  the  American  i>rairies.  In 
much  of  the  forest  there  is  no  under* 
mwth ;  in  other  parts  a  good  deaL 
The  Patunalar  river,  and  one  or  two 
of  its  feeders,  intersect  the  country 
rather  inconveniently;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  a  gentleman  who  pre- 
ceded us  prophesied  that  our  sport 
on  this  occasion  would  amount  to 
little  mate  than  taking  off  our 
ckkthes  to  cross  one  river,  and 
putting  than  cm  again  to  go  deoentlv 
to  the  next.  About  two  and  a*hau 
miles  frcmi  the  last  inhabited  spot, 
called  Dimbledenny,  is  the  bungalow 
—prettily  situated,  with  a  fine  lawn 
bordered  by  noble  trees  in  its  front — 
wh^  our  head -quarters  were  to  be 
established.  Two  very  precipitous 
and  striking  rocks,  of  about  800  feet 
in  height,  called  "Rogers*  Pillars,** 
rise  behind  the  building,  and  serve 
as  admirable  landmaiks. 

Our  ride  from  Kandy  was  a  great 
treat,  especially  the  descent  of  the 
Diabobole  pass,  which  leads  down  to 
a  tract  of  oountrv  of  notoriously  bad 
diaracter,  and  which,  at  a  turn  of  the 
md  about  a  mile  beyond  Gona* 
gamma,  presents  the  traveller  with  a 
most  stnkinff  and  impressive  view. 
The  river,  whose  modulated  roar  has 
been  previously  heard,  is  seen  by 
breaks  for  many  miles,  foaming  and 
struggling  along  its  rocky  and  de- 
scending bed  to  the  left,  covered  till 
late  in  the  day  by  wreaths  of  mist, 
through  which  are  seen  its  banks, 
torn  bare  to  the  primitive  rock,  high 
above  the  usual  watermark.  From 
these  the  predpioes  rise  abruptly 


•  This  noble  and  estimable  fellow  was,  last  year,  strnck  down  and  killed  by  light* 
»ngi«Ceykt^  o,.zed  by  GoOglc 
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full  2000  feet,  and  close  the  view  on 
that  side.  To  the  right  the  foiest 
hills  ascend  somewhat  more  gra- 
dually, but  yet  wild  and  br(£en, 
while  on  in  front  lies  the  Mahayilla 
valley  between  them — still,  dank, 
and  noisome-looking,  shut  in  fh>m 
the  wholesome  and  purifying  breese, 
and  open  witii  all  its  spread  of  v^- 
talion,  swamp,  and  vrater,  to  the  fiery 
sun.  Not  a  nut,  or  a  curl  of  smoke, 
or  the  sign  of  any  thing  betoken- 
ing the  presence  of  man,  is  seen 
along  ihe  line;  while  a  few  aban- 
doned clearings  at  the  foot  of  the  pass 
shew  where  ne  has  vainly  endea- 
voured permanently  to  invade  the 
confines  of  this  deadly  valley,  and 
either  died  or  fled.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  Kandian  priest  of  fifty  feet 
in  height,  with  a  voice  of  twenty- 
trumpet  power,  the  jpass  itself  is  pre- 
cisely a  scene  in  which,  with  a  fitting 
regard  to  the  ]>icturesqne  and  the 
probaUe,  he  might  fire  away  his 
poetry  and  proplhecv  to  great  advan- 
tage on  an  English  detachment  wind- 
ing down  the  mountain,  after  the  ap- 
proved fiishion  of  Gray*s  celebrated 
bard.  A  very  difiTerent  landscape  is 
presented  by  the  path  which  leads 
nx>m  Fangrmm  to  Bibil^,  passing 
through  a  noble  forest,  the  openings 
of  which  give  views  of  ihe  He- 
waillia  range  of  mountains  on  the 
right.  The  exquisite  and  varied 
greens  which  clothed  their  sides  were, 
as  we  all  declared,  superior  to  any 
thing  we  had  ever  witnessed,  and 
what  with  them  and  the  waterfkUs, 
the  pretty  cotta^  and  wihares  or 
temples,  in  then:  sheltered  nooks, 
with  gracefol  bamboos  andooooa-nuts 
around  them— the  classic  spots  of 
several  skirmishes  in  the  Kandian 
rebellion,  where  those  we  knew  had 
done  the  state  some  service  —  the 
charming  plain  of  Yeeragama,  and 
the  pea-fowl,  with  their  splendid 
plumage,  bearding  us  as  if  they  knew 
we  had  no  guns,  our  last  day's 
ride  was  enlivened  by  almost  a  con* 
tinued  file-fire  of  exclamations  of  de- 


cratible  outline  of  ihe  several  hillf 
within  our  view,  was  that  he  had 
brought  us  in  a  direction  directljr 
opposite  to  that  of  our  deatinatioa. 
We  accordingly  doabled  bade,  and 
night  set  in.  We  had  wandered 
a£ut  an  hour  in  the  daric,  when,  on 
passing  the  ridce  of  a  small  hill,  we 
heard  the  long,  low,  roll  oC  a  herd  of 
dephants,  .aiKl  a  sharp  **pmt*'  or 
two,  and  looking  in  the  dunection  of 
tihie  sounds,  sawa  thick  black  mass  at 
some  distance  on  our  right  It  wai 
evidently  a  large  herd,  and  I  hare 
already  mentioned  that  we  had  no 
guns.  As  we  crossed  near  to  them 
tiie  growling  became  much  louder, 
accompanied  by  a  sort  of  bajoging 
noise,  like  a  cooper  hammering  a 
cask,  which,  with  two  or  three  neea- 
liuly  angry  tmmpete,  ao  scared  oer 
people  that  they  quite  forvot  thenii- 
scdves,  and  scudded  in  all  airectioiis. 
With  a  deal  of  difiiculty  we  col- 
lected them  by  shoutiiig,  except 
two,  whom  our  eloquent  execratioos 
could  not  seduce  out  of  the  trees,  up 
which  they  had  fled,  and  where  they 
chose  to  pass  the  night,  so  that  we 
pushed  on  without  them,  and  were 
very  shortly  brought  up  by  a  chasm, 
of  which  we  could  not  see  the  bot- 
tom but  where  we  could  bear  the 
water  flowing  fast,  and  which  we 
wero  told  was  impassable.  Here  we 
struck  a  li^htfrom  a  tinder-box,  and 
were  strivmg  to  set  fire  to  Mts  <^ 
wood  to  enable  us  to  examine  our 
difliculties,  when  a  native,  attracted 
by  our  shouting,  came  from  the  other 
side,  and  told  us  he  had  left  the 
bungalow  that  afternoon,  and  that 
though  we  could  cross  the  river  be- 
low us,  the  next  one  we  should  come 
to  was  a  more  doubtful  matter.  We 
forded  tiie  first  stream  easily  enoiuifa, 
for  it  was  not  breast-high,  and,  after 
passing  half  a  mile  of  pmin,  we  came 
to  the  second  river,  and  were  sur- 
prised to  see  lots  of  people  and  limits, 
and  doubly  so  to  hair  a  well-known 
vmce  or  two  shouting  and  laugfaiiig 
at  their  loudest.  They  wero  oar 
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trees;  our  bones  fkmndering  and 
mnetimes  swimming;  the  people— 
Kaodians  and  Malays— with  loose, 
disheyeUed  hair,  struggling  with  the 
stream,  and  screaming  to  us  and  to 
each  other ;  and  the  red,  nmid  eur* 
rent  rushing  along  on  all  sides  of  us^ 
with  the  final  scramble  up  the  bank, 
and  the  purl  of  one  or  two  horses 
back  agam  into  the  river,  were  M 
capital  in  their  way.  A  short  walk 
brooffbt  us  to  the  bungalow,  where 
dry  dothes  and  a  food  dinner  fitted 
ufl  to  listen  to  eBcn  other's  recitals. 
Our  fiiends  had  been  luckily  in  with 
some  elephants  during  the  daylight, 
and  had  altogether  bagged  seven — 
one  of  them  a  small  tusker.  The 
following  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred  to  R— ,  the  first  shot  of  Ge;^- 
km,  may  illustrate  what  I  have  sud 
ci  the  uncertainty  of  the  front  shot. 
They  were  beating  an  elephant  out 
of  some  thick  cover  at  Bibil^  and 
R —  was  standing  on  a  narrow  path 
leading  throuffh  it,  when  the  ele- 
phant put  bis  nead  out  of  the  junffle 
within  six  paces  of  him.  He  fired  a 
fhmter.  The  el^hant  came  on: 
he  fired  a  secono^  at  four  paces. 
Slap!  the  el^hant  was  upon  him, 
and  chased  him,  at  the  top  of  his 
nieed,  down  sixty  yards  of  the  path. 
It  is  not  every  man  who  would  nave 
ti^d  that  tale,  for  the  pace  of  gentle- 
men differs,  perhaps,  more  than  that 
of  dephants,  and  rew  could  run  with 
B— .  In  talking  over  these  matters 
and  antidpatingour  next  day*s  roort, 
we  got  but  too  rapidly  through  the 
n^t  of  our  arrival  at  the  FarK. 

Sltt December.'^ Soon  after  day- 
light the  rSveU  of  R — ^'s  voice  was 
heard,  but,  what  with  the  unpack- 
ings  and  s^uibbmgs  inevitable  on  a 
fint  mormng,  it  was  near  ^ht 
o'clock  before  we  had  assembled, 
each  man  followed  by  his  three  or 
four  ffim- carriers  and  tail-cutters. 
In  admtion  to  these,  we  were  acccHn- 
panied  by  the  Rat^-nd^,  or  native 
chief  of  the  district,  a  most  respect- 
aUe-lookii^  old  headman  in  his 
native  costume,  but  who  now  figured 


tdligent  young  fellows,  who  seld<mi 
walked  away,  reducing  their  toggery 
to  its  smallest  compass  fbr  a  rMon- 
noMftmctf,  vrithout  returning  to  lead 
us  up  to  elephants,  and  six  or  seven 
of  tne  others  were  Veddahs — the 
wild  men  of  Ceylon.  They  were 
sad,  skinny,  miserable,  downcast- 
looking  fellows,  of  very  low  stature, 
with  the  exception  of  one  tall  lathy 
young  man,  tne  wild  and  distrusted 
expression  of  whose  eye,  caught 
through  his  Xouf  lodo,  was  &x  more 
that  of  a  wild  anunal  than  of  a  human 
being.  A  very  few  inches  of  rag 
constituted  the  whole  of  their  dra- 
pery;  their  hair,  in  long  matted 
stripes,  fdl  in  front  to  the  same 
length  as  behind,  covering  eyes, 
mouth,  and  chin.  Their  arms  were 
a  small  hatchet,  stuck  in  thdr  drdle- 
stnng,  and  a  bow  of  above  six  feet  in 
height,  with  two  long-bladed  arrows ; 
and  they  moved  along  in  single  file, 
looking  as  sad  and  keemi^  as  silent 
as  if  to  laugjh  or  to  vjpeti  were  equdly 
against  their  practice.  It  is  right  to 
explain  here,  that  of  our  party  of 
five,  the  one,  M — ^  was  a  young  dvi- 
lian,  whose  defect  of  sight  put  shoot- 
ing out  of  the  question ;  ana  the  other 
having  recently,  or  scarcely,  re- 
covered from  a  severe  illness,  was  by 
no  means  qualified  for  the  active 
duties  of  this  service,  except  on  the 
modem  co-operative  and  movement 
prindple  of  Go  it,  you  cripples !  ** 
The  less  you  have  that  bags  m  your 
persond  equipment  for  elej^Iant- 
shooting  the  better;  for  though  ^rou 
are  very  likd]^  (wear  what  you  will) 
to  come  back  in  rags  and  tatters,  you 
have  more  chance  of  being  present- 
able by  wearing  dose  dotmng.  The 
colour  of  your  dress  should  m  dark. 
Our  outer  garments  were  uniformly 
of  blue  naueen;  and  a  hunting-cap 
is  the  only  orthodox  head-covering. 
We  started  this  morning,  knowing 
there  were  elephants  in  our  path; 
and  in  about  half  an  hour  after  we 
had  folded  the  river  we  were  told 
that  we  were  near  them.  We  ac- 
cordingly dismounted,  and,  P*f>^ 
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all  four  were  down.  We  reloaded 
and  strolled  along  Rome  distance  up 
the  low  ridge,  ei^joying  the  cool 
mormaig  breexe,  and  starting  a  noble 
fierd  of^deer  in  pur  wav,  while  our 
Maireur*  wezjie  out  in  uront,  and  in 
about  an  hour  one  of  them  returned 
and  ^wed  three  other  elephants  at 
pome  distance  below  us.  We  doubled 
round  a  little  for  the  advantage  of 
cover  and  to  get  to  leeward  of  mem, 
but  reaching  the  spot  found  they 
were  off.  We  itarted  on  their  track 
and  followed  at  a  good  pMe — dare 
say,  over  a  eonple  of  miles  of  all 
sorts  of  ground,  and  at  last  were  at 
fiuoli  m  some  mixed  cover,  when,  as 
we  were  discussing  what  was  best  to 
be  done,  the  three  elephants  broke 
outof  the  juns^  about  thirty  yards 
behind  us,  and  three  of  us  met  them. 
Que  beast,  more  forward  than  the 
others,  tO(^  our  balls — all  frontersi 
when  a  second  dashed  forward 
from  behind,  with  a  shrill  trumpet 
and  raised  trunk,  like  a  knight  shout* 
ing  his  war-pry  and  ^*to  the  rescue;" 
and  H  was  a  chevy  among  the  un- 
loaded for  a  second  or  two.  But  the 
reet  came  un,  and  one  of  the  ele- 
phants was  noored — the  other  two 
escaping.  These  operations  had' 
brought  us  to  eleven  o'clock,  and  we 
adjourned  to  break&st,  where  a  syl- 
van table  of  stakes,  covered  with  fern, 
and  seats  to  match,  had  been  put  up 
by  our  followers,  under  some  shady 
trees.  A  hearty  breakfast  was 
ra^dl^  despatched,  and  we  were 
luxuriously  discussing  our  c^ara 
wfaai  news  of  a  herd  put  us  again  in 
motion.  They  were  in  cover,  and,  as 
it  appeared,  on  the  move,  so  that  it 
was  some  thna  befoie  we  came  upon 
them.  When  we  did,  it  beetune 
again  a  race.  They  were,  however, 
not  to  be  headed  on  thia  ground,  but 
as  they  were  s(|ueeaed  and  impeded 
hy  some  closer  jungle,  we  closed  upon 
the  mob  of  ungainly  monsters,  and 
the  jeering  crks  of  Dab,  dah  !-^b, 


told  that  there  were  some  of  them 
still  quite  close  to  ua,  when  we  di- 
vided, aa  it  was  uncertain  where  they 
would  break.  S—  and  G—  had 
scarcely  taken  their  station  when  two 
elephants  dashed  out  of  the  jungle  at 
them  most  gallantly,  and  dr^[ipcd 
together,  very  close  to  their  anta- 
gonists.  Only  two  of  this  herd  es-  | 
ca{>6d4  We  retraced  the  scene  of  { 
action,  givinff  each  poor  beast  the 
praise  he  had  meiited,  and  had  pro-  ! 
greased  some  half  mQe  beyond  it,  ttid 
taken  a  halting  poaition  under  aene 
fine  trees  to  blow  a  ckmd  and  wait 
on  Providence,  when  a  herd  was  re- 
ported to  be  browiinff  just  <m  the 
nill-side  above  us.  ^Dns  herd  was 
ten  in  number,  of  whieh  one  escaped. 
I  have  seldom  seen  anythmg  prettier 
of  its  kind  than  our  i^iproacn  upoa 
these  animals.  Th^  were  scattered 
along  the  top  of  a  rising  sweep  of 
Ions  ffrass,  under  fine  single  trees; 
each  huge  brute,  according  to  his 
own  sweet  will,  eating  or  whisping 
himself  with  the  graas,  or  fiaf^iag 
his  ears,  and  ruminating  on  matters 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy,** 
when  a  prut"  from  one  to4d  that 
we  were  seen.  At  first  theelephants 
only  looked  at  us  as  they  stoiMl,  hot 
as  we  came  nearer,  one  or  two  of 
them  walked  fonwd,  and  the  lest 
huddled  together.  We  then  ran  at 
them,  and  they  turned  for  the  cover 
some  fifty  yards  away.  Our  par^ 
divided — two  after  them,  three  to 
fiank  and  meet  them;  l(Mr  the  oover 
was  amerestripof trees  alongafatoken 
water  -  chasm.  As  the  following 
party  closed  on  them,  at  the  ed^e^ 
the  oover,  one  turned  handsomely, 
and  S—  floored  him.  AU  pasMd 
on,  elephanU  and  men,  to  wheve  the 
flanking  party  met  them.  There 
four  or  five  were  tumbled  one  over 
the  other  into  the  ditch,  and  their 
roariuff  was  tremendous^  R —  pur- 
sued the  rest,  and  while  the  others 
were  loadinie,  a  dnde  one  came 
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evening,  and  with  their  twenty-two 
tails  rfor  the  brush  of  the  elephant, 
like  that  of  the  fox,  is  the  trophy  of 
his  conqueror),  our  party  rode  home, 
and  after  fording  the  river  drank 
that  first  glass  of  Madeira — that  first 
glass  I  — 

"  To  saeh  as  know  thee  not,  my  words 

were  week ; 
To  those  wboVe  gulp'd  thee  down,  what 

languege  could  they  speak  !*' 

I  solemnly  declare  that  no  mortal 
man  but  ne  who  drinks  it  aitei  a 
whole  day*s  fiig  within  the  tropica 
can  know  the  goods  the  gods  pro« 
Tideusin  **LoimcHi  particcwur*" — the 
best  kind  of  madeir»— that  has  twice 
passed  the  line.  After  thai  came 
dressing  and  dinner,  and  talk  finr  an 
hour  or  two,  and  then  a  sle^  as  if 
Morpheus  had  bonowed  ^*&ight*s 
leaden  sceptre**  to  knock  <me  sense* 
less  the  moment  we  set  foot  in  his 
dominions.  I  ought  to  have  men* 
tioned  that  it  was  our  practice  to  pay 
down  at  once  half-a*crown  to  any 
one  who  shewed  us  elephants,  and 
seven-and-sixpence  to  any  one  who 
took  us  up  to  a  full-fprown  tusker. 

lit  Jomuiry. ^This  morning  was 
passed  in  deer-shooting,  which,  firom 
the  necessity  of  keeping  your  people 
led  and  in  good-humo«r,  is  (me  ^ 
the  most  important  and  provoking 
duties  of  those  who  come  to  shoot 
elephants  in  the  Yeddah-rat^.  The 
mode  pursued  in  this  sport  was  to 
post  us  at  seventy  or  a  hundred 
yards  apart,  each  to  stand  modonleas 
mfrowl  of  a  tree,  in  some  open  glftd^ 
bordered  bv  a  stripe  of  forest,  while 
the  few  Veddahs  would  beat,  «.  «. 
walk  threngh  the  cover,  merely  tap* 
ping  a  tree  with  their  hatchets,  or 
occasionally  giving  a  cry  so  as  to 
startle  the  deer  out  towards  us.  Tlie 
s]p(Nisman  would  either  get  a  run* 
mng  shot,  (ur  if,  as  was  very  com* 
monly  the  case,  the  deer  stood  to 
listen  or  stopped  to  gase  at  his  un* 
usual  appearance,  a  standing  one.  It 
was  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  the 
subtly  wooded  gUides  were  like 
those  of  h<Hne.  The  morning  cli* 
mate  was  almost  English ;  and  when 
the  an  tiered  deer  came  breaking  out, 
for  a  time  it  was  very  interemng: 
but  we  soon  voted  that  we  didn't 
like  it.  The  waiting  was  tiresome, 
and  a  deer  ^(nng  along  at  speed  is 
not  very  easily  hit ;  but  it  was  in* 
diflpen0»U«i  and  wc  were  at  it  till 


break&st  *  time,  and  soooeeded  in 
getting  three  deer.  After  breakfast, 
we  were  soon  put  upon  the  track  of 
some  elephants,  ana  were  passing 
quietly  and  sUently  onward  when  a 
snot  from  behind  lurought  us  bac^  to 
where  E —  (who  was  bringpoig  up 
the  rear  of  the  party)  had  killed  an 
elephant,  which  the  rest  of  us  had 
passed.  We  immediately  dispersed 
for  the  herd,  and  K —  came  upon  the 
only  one  we  found  (a  young  tusker) 
and  floored  him.  Whether  there 
was  a  h^  here  or  not  there  is  no 
saying,  for,  if  they  try  to  do  so,  they 
can  st^  away  as  gently  and  silentfy 
as  the  smallest  animals.  We  had 
now  news  of  two  small  herds,  and 
were  soon  mounted  and  in  Uie  duree* 
tion  one  of  them,  when  a  most 
flattering  rep<Nrt  of  the  numbm  ^  a 
herd  about  three  miles  ofi",  made  us 
change  our  route.  We  had  reached 
the  ^und,  dismounted,  and  were 
standmg  in  an  open  space  within  the 
edge  of  the  cover,  waiting  for  certain 
mtelligence,  when  unexpectedly  fbui 
elephants  came  up  from  behind  us. 
As  we  ran  to  meet  them  tiiey  turned, 
and  three  were  killed,  the  other 
escaped.  While  we  were  reloading^ 
news  of  the  herd  up  above  in  the  jun* 
gle  and  mretty  heavy  rain  came  on  to* 
gether :  nowever,  those  loaded  pushed 
on,  and  a  lively  fire  counnenced, 
which  only  ceased  when  the  rain 
made  it  impossible  to  load,  or  to  keep 
a  loaded  gun  dry.  Five  had  been 
killed.  One  of  them,  a  very  large 
beast,  took  an  infinity  of  kilung.  I 
don't  think  I  am  b^ond  the  mark 
when  I  say,  that  fifteen  or  nxteen 
balls  must  have  been  fired  into  his 
head  bdbre  one  firom  dn^[yped 
Imn.  And  he  was  not  active,  so  as 
to  put  i>eople  off  their  shooting ;  but 
be  was  in  a  boUow,  and  the  balls  all 
went  low,  down  towards  his  jawK, 
instead  of  up  to  his  brain.  Though 
this  fellow  stood  so  otiflly,  the  most 
dashing  ele^dunt  in  this  field  was  a 
little  monster  of  that  age  when  de- 
phants  midce  very  comical  but  rough 
playfellows*  lie  charged,  ri^ht  and 
left,  aminig  the  j^eople,  screaming  and 
lashing  aUwt  his  trunk  in  the  ridi* 
culous  way  these  little  fellows  do, 
while  the  Veddahs  were  firing  their 
arrows  at  him,  and  those  who  dared 
running  up  and  drawing  them  out 
again.  It  was  a  comi^te  fiurcc  aftar 
the  tragedy  that  h«d  been  enacted, 
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At  UiBt  they  ikirlv  mobbed  him, 
took  off  the  tip  of  his  tail  as  thdr 
trophy,  and  away  he  galloped,  roar- 
in|^  as  lustily  as  ever.  While  the 
ram  was  going  on  Gr —  and  M —  had 
heard  an  elephant,  which  appeared 
to  be  a  wounded  one,  in  some  thick 
cover— so  thick,  in  &ct,  that  thoueh 
they  could  see  the  movement  of  tne 
beast,  they  dared  not  go  in  with  their 
wet  guns.  As  soon  as  it  ceased  we 
fired  off  some  of  our  pieces  and  re- 
loaded, and,  though  it  was  near  dusk, 
took  post  about  a  patch  of  jungle, 
while  a  few  natives,  with  S--  and 
G— ,  went  in  to  work  out  some  ele- 
phants that  were  said  to  be  there. 
Bat  they  did  not  come  out;  they 
were  found  in  cover  so  thick  that 
what  ¥rith  it  and  the  dusk  thev  were 
scarcely  distinguishable,  till,  letting 
the  sportsmen  come  within  a  very  few 
yards,  they  deliberatelv  dashed  at 
them.  They  were  killed — two  of 
them— and  there*8  an  end ;  but  with 
unsteady  shots,  timid  gun-carriers, 
snaps,  flashes,  or  any  of  the  acci- 
dents that  affect  true  firing,  these 
chaiges  in  sudi  dose  cover  involve 
the  serious  possibilities  of  elephant- 
shooting,   (j — ,  who  is  by  no  means 

S'ven  to  be  figurative,  declared  that 
le  beast  he  came  near,  in  the  indis^ 
tinct  and  motionless  immenaty  of  his 
ibrm,  and  the  headlong  desperation 
of  his  rush,  gave  him  more  the  idea 
of  an  infernd  monster  than  any  ani- 
mal, biped  or  quadruped,  with  which 
his  short  experience  of  this  world 
had  hitherto  brought  him  acquainted. 
It  was  late  when  we  reachoi  home, 
as  well  drenched  as  need  be,  to  the 
enjoymait  of  our  glass  of  Madeira, 
dinner,  talk,  and  snoose. 

^  January, — ^We  commenced  as 
before — deer-shooting;  but  our  se- 
cond beat  was  interrupted  by  intel- 
Ugoice  that  a  herd  of  elephants  were 
on  the  edffe  of  the  cover  that  the 
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hent^  and  there  it  remained  on 
its  knees  with  its  head  straigitt 
out,  five  or  six  yards  finom  R — ^  u 
as  if  it  had  been  artificially  aet  up  in 
that  position.  A  shout  outside  hur- 
ried three  <tf  us  away,  and  as  we 
-emerged  from  the  cover  we  saw  G — 
following  at  about  thirty  yards,  and 
dahing**  to  the  vary  top  of  his 
voice  three  elephants  who  were  leg- 
ging off  at  their  fittest,  in  Indian 
file.  We  strove  to  cross  in  on  than, 
all  dahing'*  in  full  chorus,  but  it  was 
a  very  doubtftil  thing,  till  a  most 
bitterly  sarcastic  "  Dahl"  from  V—, 
sudi  as  no  elephant  of  spirit  could 
put  up  with,  provoked  the  rear  one 
to  leave  the  une  and  dash  straight 
at  him,  when  with  a  single  shot  he 
dropped  him  like  a  master  of  the  art. 
The  pursuit  continued,  and  altoge- 
ther nine  out  of  the  ten  eomposmff 
this  herd  were  killed.  A  very  small 
one  was  caught,  and  tethered  with 
jungle-rope  or  creqters,  bat  the  poor 
little  fellow  was  so  outrageous  that 
he  roiured  his  life  awav,  and  was  left 
dead  within  half  a  mik  of  the  bun- 
galow. We  moved  on  to  a  spot  on 
the  Batticaloa  path  near  Dunble- 
denny,  where  both  breakfiist  and 
elepmuits  were  reported  to  be  in 
waiting.  The  latter,  of  course,  re- 
ceived our  earliest  attentions;  and 
coming  up  to  them  in  some  fine  hioh 
cover,  with  an  opening  to  the  Im, 
the  whole  six,  oi  which  they  con- 
sisted, were  floored  within  filW  yards 
of  the  spot  whereon  we  found  them. 
After  breakfkst  we  proceeded  with 
our  sport ;  and  coming  on  a  herd  of 
Ave  m  an  open  plain  they  bolted  as 
we  neared  them,  and  two  out  of  the 
number  escaped,  for  the  graas  was 
literallv  higher  than  our  heads.  An- 
other nerd  flve  wa«  afterwards 
encountered,  and  all  killed,  each  as 
he  turned  (four  of  them  by  R — , 
who  had  rather  an  awkward  tnmUe 
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by  a  tktif^  slkoty  rfiiiig  from  his 
headlong  tumble  cod  ae  ever,  and 
only  ftiunff  to  have  all  the  five  be* 
caoae  the  last  two  turned  tOKther ; 
and  as  Sir  Boyle  Roache  jndieioiisly 
obserFed,  "a  man  can*t  be  like  a 
bird,  in  two  places  at  once."  A 
somewhat  simuar  oceurrenee  took 
place  with  a  previoas  party  at  the 
park.  R — ,  accompanied  by  two 
others,  ascended  a  rugged  hiU,  on 
the  top  of  which  elephants  were  said 
to  be.  When  near  the  top  they 
rested  to  recover  wind,  to  give  every 
one  a  fiur  chance.  They  took  a  fresh 
departure.  This  pace  quickened  ttod 
lengthened  as  they  approached  the 
very  top ;  each  was  at  nis  best,  R— 
heading  them  a  little.  The  crest  was 
all  but  sained  by  the  second  in  the 
race,  when  he  neard  banff!  banff! 
every  nerve  was  strauied;  agam, 
banjgl  bang!  burst  upon  their  ears, — 
thdr  very  souls  were  thrown  into 
their  efforts;  another  second  and 
tiiey  were  on  the  plateau;  but  in 
that  second  a  third  double  report 
was  heard,  and  there  stood  R — , 
the  last  of  the  herd  of  five  elephants 
that  had  fidlen  to  his  six  shots,  dis- 
charged while  they  were  dearinff  the 
few  yards  he  had  put  between  th  em* 
Heavy  rain  put  an  efl^ual  stop 
to  our  jjMoceeaings  at  an  early  hour 
thii  afternoon,  nod  drov$  us  to  the 
enrjoyment  of 

*'  Home,  sweet  home," 

with  itsezhilarating  accompanimeitts. 

3^  Jantftify— was  a  day  of  inces- 
sant raiU)  during  which  not  a  soul 
could  stir  out»  The  evening's  en- 
tertamment  was  a  Veddah  dance. 
It  is  odd,  thi^  though  man  in  a 
savage  state  seems  gerorally  an  aw- 
frilly  grave  £dlow,  yet  he  alwi^ 
daiiees.  I  never  saw  one  of  th^ 
Veddahs  laugh ;  and  they  preserved 
their  gravity  as  deterrainatel  iv  as  ever 
throughout  then:  dancing,  which  was 
unquestionably  as  sombre  a  piece  of 
hilarity  as  ever  Terpsichore  presided 
over.  They  jumpea  round  and  past 
eadi  other  with  theirfeet  tocetner, 
and  their  arms  and  long  hair  lollop- 
ing  about  (I  know  no  more  descrip- 
tive phrase),  repeating  in  a  sing-song 
tsme  a  few  wm^^an  invocation  to 
some  devil  of  consideration  in  these 
parts,  but  without  a  smile,  a  cry,  or 
a  look  of  pleasure.  After  a  l<wg 
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bout  at  this  jumping,  <me  sereamed, 
when  they  all  fdl  on  their  backs  in 
a  supposed  sort  of  trance,  and  lay 
with  their  musdes  and  limbs  quiver- 
ing, till  th^  were  picked  up  and 
recommenced  their  dance,  claf^ni^ 
their  hands  in  addition  to  their  pre- 
vious perf<Hrmances.  At  another 
scream  they  all  were  tranced  again, 
to  be  liftea  up  for  the  purpose  of 
another  veiT  snort  dance,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  threw  themselves  at 
our  feet.  It  was  very  sad  stuflT,  but 
it  was  their  best ;  so  we  sent  to  Ka- 
tobowa  for  some  clothes  and  hand- 
kerchiefs for  them,  and  made  in- 
quiries respectingtheir  mode  of  living, 
&c.,  by  which  we  ascertained  that 
they  fived  much  apart  fh>m  each 
other  in  rock-houses  or  caves,  some 
bemg  married;  and  that  they  M. 
principally  on  deer's  flesh  and  none^. 
One  gentleman,  pre-minent  in  ug^- 
ness  and  education,  as  he  appeared 
to  be  almost  capable  of  making  him- 
self understooQ  by  the  ^andians^ 
was  pointed  out  as  **the  owner  of 
many  hills,**  which  seems  to  imply 
the  existence  of  notions  of  aproperty 
in  the  land  amongst  them.  We  made 
them  give  us  some  bow  practice  on 
one  or  two  occasicms,  but  theyshot 
badly,  and  I  imagine  tiiey^  get  very 
near  their  game  before  they  aim  at 
them. 

4ih  Jamtary.  —  Our  yesterday's 
idleness  rendc^  it  more  than  ever 
necessary  that  some  deer  should  be 
shot,  and  this  momii^  was  given  up 
enturely  to  this  tantalismg  duty. 
While  we  were  at  breakfast  by  a 
delicious  stream,  we  heard  the  roar- 
ing of  elephants  not  far  of^  and  after  it 
westifftedtofindthem.  Therewere 
but  two.  V — had  the  luck  to  come 
on  them,  and  flomd  them  botii-« 
mie  beuig  a  small  tudcer.  Our 
friend  R— ,  who  had  been  previously 
indisposed,  was  now  so  unwell  thi2t 
he  was  forced  to  return  to  the  bunga- 
low, and  with  his  departure  the  seal 
'of  our  followers  qmte  evaporated* 
After  some  useless  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite them,  as  we  had  shot  deer 
enough,  we  determined  to  fp  homci 
have  a  good  swim  in  tiie  nver,  and 
vote  this  a  die»  nan.  We  found 
we  had  committed  a  great  mistake  in 
not  bringing  dogs  for  the  deer-hunt- 
ing. R— -  nad,  on  previous  occa- 
sions, killed  fourteen  and  fifteen  in  a 
morning.  At  certain  seseons  all  tb« 
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^nw  is  dioii,«iid  the  groimd  is  most 
€^  H  good,  or  if  not,  Hs  diftcoltles 
can  be  seen ;  but  this  was  not  the 
ease  now,  as  one  of  onr  found 
this  dir^,  his  horse  he  sod* 
denly  mi^ipearing  among  the  long 
prairie  grass,  down  a  deft  ftill  ten 
met  deep,  Inckilj  without  damage  to  . 
eithcar,  though  the  horse  had  to  be 
dug  out. 

521  Jomiofy.— We  waited  tiU  half- 

rtwdre,  with  the  intent  to  see 
and  M—  off  for  their  stations. 
They  were  a  sad  loss  to  us,  both  of 
them,  not  less  fnm  the  unrifailed 
shooting  of  the  one  and  the  ooranu* 
nionable  qualities  of  both,  but  thu  as 
we  feared  when  they  (boiw  govern- 
ment acents  in  these  distnets^  were 
gone,  the  people  lost  intenst  in  our 
sporti  and  did  not  care  to  giro  us  the 
cordial  assistanoe  they  had  done. 
These  sad  effisots,  howerer,  were 
certainly  not  verr  peteeptiUe  on 
this  day.  We  had  not  been  out  long 
when  we  came  upon  a  herd  of  six  or 
seven  elef^nts,  which  stood  for 
fronters,  and  then  broke.  Two  or 
three  of  them  were  down,  and  part 
of  the  party  in  pursuit  of  the  rest^ 
while  S-—  and  the  others  were  load- 
ing. 8 —  had  done  first,  and  on 
moving  onward  came  on  a  herd  in 
the  middle  of  a  fine,  open  ground, 
where  thev  huddled  together  in  a 
oort  of  rallying  square  and  looked 
on,  while  their  crack  ftUow  came  out 
aeoeptinff  S— ^  chaUenge  as  readily 
as  thon^  he  had  been  a  two-legged 
champion,  aud  heard  the  hmlds 
crying,  <*Bris^t  eyes  bdiold  your 
deeds.**  S-^'s  first  barr^  did  not 
■tophim,  but  theseeond  dropped  hmi 
on  nis  knees,  idien  he  rose,  imd  feel* 
ing  he  had  enoiu^  was  walking 
away ;  but,  unluckily  ibr  him,  he  was 
met  by  V— v  who  tumbled  and  dt* 
tainedhim.  His  fHends  were  pnr» 
wmSl  and  some  killed.  After  a  long 
and  most  fktigning  run  we  were 
standing  for  breath  and  news  under 
some  bushes,  at  about  thirty  yards 
from  a  knoll  of  dear  ground,  when 
bang,  at  a  Ml  trot,  came  six  or 
seven  elephants  over  the  rise,  right 
down  to  us.  Several  of  the  natives 
bolted,  and  we  ran  up  to  the  de* 
phants,  who  turned,  and  another 
chase  commenced  ''over  hill,  over 
dale,  throujKfa  bush,  through  briar,** 
in  which  faox  were  dropped.  We 
had  iiBssemMed»disousBed  the  aflair, 


and  were  moving  off,  when,  witlan 
twenty  paces  of  where  we  had  been 
talking,  an  elephant  was  seen  stand- 
inff  nraodily  in  the  oover  fay  8—*, 
who  turned  towards  him.  He  ad- 
vanced also,  and  when  dropped  by 
8— he  wusfbcindtobetiieiaentiCBl 
diampaon  of  the  herd  already 
alluded  to  as  floored  by  V—. 
Twelve  were  killed  aHofletherdofM 
the  proceediM  detailed,  whidi  had 
taken  some  tone  and  a  deal  of  per* 
spiratien :  the  hsppy  uninifiatfri  can 
have  a  very  fSdnt  notkm  of  the  con* 
diikm  into  which  a  hard  run  m  oevfD 
degrees  north  transfiiaes  a  man! 
News,  how«ver,  of  a  ftesh  herd  pot 
life  and  mettle  in  our  beds;  aatda 
noble  herd  they  koked  aa  we  ap- 
proached tiiem.  They  aav  oa  at 
some  distance,  but  till  we  were  chock 
upon  them  diewed  no  sign  of  ffig^ 
When  they  did  dmAe  away  in  a  naass 
the  effeetud ''Dahr  soon  turned  two 
or  three  of  them,  who  were  dispoaed 
of.  The  rest  hurried  en  to  a  Barrow 
steip  of  thiddsh  jungle,  entered  by 
two  paths  about  twenty  yards  apart, 
whion  met  and  joined  about  the  aame 
distance  within  the  cover.  The 
herd  took  the  right-hand  path,  id- 
lowed  by  S— and  V—;  diekftpafth 
being  taken  by  H— ^  to  intercept 
them.  AtUiejunetien  of  the  paths 
the  dephanti  trere  emshed  and 


jumbled  together,  and  

firing,  in  which  one  dephant  was 
kill^  arid  all  three  of  the  party  un- 
loaded, the  herd  turned,  trumpeted 
thdr  wiUast  Uaat,  mid  charged 
bodily  up  the  left  path;  the  leader, 
a  very  finedephant,  actiiu  theschocl- 
mastcr  abroad,  and  making  a  lash 
with  his  trunk atM^as  beeaeiged 
from  the  covcr«  whieh  he  dedved 
reminded  him  fimibly  of  the  hnta- 
atery  flonrii^  of  the  revered  T^*  J— 
8— >  of  learned  and  flagdiaftonr 
memory.  OfeourseitwasaaendpcsP 
tivewith  dmost  all  the  natives;  but 
luekily,  rkht  on  went  the  elepliaids 
to  where  G>— had  been  loading,  and 
he  had  glprious  sport  Thedeathof 
theone  that  led  the  previoos  charge 
was  beaotiftiL  When  advanosd 
unto  him  he  came  onHte  n  hero, 
ehedoed  a  second  on  the  first  shot, 
and  then  on  again  as  if  he  had  hot  the 
onediouKht  «  damamiu^  Ins  adver- 
sary. The  aseemi  baU  dropaed  htm 
dead.  Eiffht  of  this  herd  were  k  '  ' 
two  or  duee  cwaapiim  They 
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Tcry  fine^lftm  ekphtnfts— their  etn 
and  Ibeet  benijf  wnifiiaUy  mottled, 
wbkh  the  nativet  ooneider  a  mark 
of  eaele;  and  oertainly  gentle 
l^ood  was  Ttry  erident  in  their 
ffaUant  bearing.  I  law  one  of  them, 
nterally  badied  in  gore  fttm  head- 
woondf,  get  up  and  more  op  against 
one  of  us,  though  he  oouldsewoely 
stand  or  see.  It  is  eertainly  a  most 
exciting  sight  to  see  a  good  hage 
elephant  eome  on  you  dose,  whether 
he  rudies  with  his  head  thrown  bade 
and  the  trunk  curled  underneath  his 
mondi,  as  if  he  undentood  your  game 
and  determined  to  present  no  mortal 
mark;  or  in  more  pictnresque  bat 
more  wdcome  guise,  with  his 
head  lowered,  his  sarage  little  eyes 
oontrscted  by  the  angry  compresnon 
of  his  brow,  and  his  huge  ears  thrown 
fiirward  so  as  to  increase  the  apparent 
sin  of  tiie  broad,  iat,  boinr  front  that 
oooMs  to  smash  you :  anaif  heonhr 
^eeks  upon  the  first  shot  and  still 
oonieson,the  whole  ooolnem  and  cd- 
ledeiness  of  the  man  must  be  thrown 
iirto  the  second  aim,  on  which  so 
mndi  depends.  We  were  Tery  proud 
of  our  twenty  laOs  won  in  less  than 
three  hours,  andB— notin  the  field. 
li»  name  would  account  fiyr  anything 
in  the  way  of  defdiant-diooting  in 
Ceylon^  We  were  home  in  good 
time,  havinff  arrtmged  to  more  next 
momingei^niilesftirther  from  ''the 
busy  himnfts  of  men,**  towards  F^dita* 
kwa,  or  the  lower  pkin  of  the  Yed- 
dah-ratd. 

fiM  •TofMMfw.'^l^otfaing  occurred 
on  our  route  but  the  encounter  of  a 
herd  of  five  dephants.  Wehaddis- 
mounted  andgonesomedistsaeeround 
to  get  to  leeward  <tf  them,  when  they 
saw  us  coming  up  to  the  left  of  tlie 
direction  they  wtretakinff,  and  in  an 
instant  turned,  one  and  al^  and  came 
smack  down  upon  us.  A  heavy  fire 
occupied  some  seoonds,  and  thi^  lay 
all  five  in  a  heap,  withm  the  suace  of 
a  moderate  room.  We  breaKfiwted 
under  the  old  trees  at  Dimbledenny, 
and  met  nothiuff  between  that  and 
Fditalawa,  whioi  is  much  the  same 
oonntxy  as  the  Fkrk,  but  rather 
more  reeky.  After  eTswining  the 
loeak  and  our  shdter,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  few  talipot  leaTCS  orer* 
head,  and  a  tent-wall  to  wmdwaid, 
we  went  out  with  two  or  three  men 
from  the  nearest  Tillace  to  perfonn 
that  j^reesing  and  unwdoome  duty  of 


kilHug  deer,  t^ieh  we  eflteted  to  a 
reasonable  extent;  and  also  shot  a 

hog,  which,  though  forbidden  food  to 
men  ctf  decent  caste,  wss  carried  away 
by  our  people  notwithstanding.  A 
reinforcement  of  Yeddahs,  amount- 
ing, with  three  of  our  former  friends, 
to  thirteen,  had  joined  us  here,  and 
the  new  recruits  were  so  much 
smarter,  more  compact  men  than  the 
others,  that  we  iSuided  this  part  of 
the  country  must  be  more  healthy 
than  that  near  the  cultirated  grounds. 
They  were  in  fiiet  as  active,  daroer- 
looldng  little  foUowi  as  could  be 
seen,  rad  reconciled  us  considerably 
to  fifce  institutions,  which  from  their 
results,  as  shewn  in  the  persons  of 
our  former  skinny  allies,  had  fallen 
very  mudi  bdow  par  in  our  estima- 
tion. Our  accounts  here  were  very 
discouraging.  They  said  the  de- 
phants  were  all  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills,  on  account  of  the  hei^  but  we 
saw,  evidently,  ftt»n  coming  on  the 
fiesh  trail  of  an  dephant,  that  the 
people  of  this  part  of^ the  Talawa  did 
not  mudi  like  the  business,  and  our 
old  friends  were  evidently  getting 
tired  of  it,  and  anxious  to  be  back  to 
their  homes. 

1th  Jammy.-^  K\\  went  out 
after  deer,  and  with  very  moderate 
success,  but  S—  came  on  three 
elephants,  and  disposed  of  them 
all  himself  in  a  workmanlike  man- 
ner, with  very  little  noise.  We 
were  ^at  ease,  reclined  in  rustic 
state,**  under  our  woodland  shdter, 
allowing  the  hours  of  noon  to  glide 
on ;  one  sportsman  ^  hushed  in  grim 
repose,  expec^  his  evening  prey,** 
ami  the  otners  nlently  meditatmg  as 
^  curling  smoke  of  their  dgan 
mdted  into  air  C'Oh,  U  bonne 
diose  qu*une  cigarrel  vdMi  ce dont 
un  homme  ne  se  lassera  jamais,**) 
when  a  gentleman  of  the  ndg^bour- 
hood  rushed  into  the  enoempment 
with  a  face  of  joy,  the  high  polish  of 
which  Day  and  Martin  miffht  have 
envied,  to  claim  his  two  half-crowns 
for  the  two  separate  el^hants  he 
promised  to  diew  us;  and.  Heaven 
blcBs  the  mani  thev  were  ^'quittoo,** 
i^.  near— a  very  charming  word  to 
catch,  as  yon  are  preparing  to  boot 
and  saddle  hi  tiie  middle  of  ^day. 
We  sallied  out  and  found  there  were 
two  herds— one  of  five,  the  other  of 
three.  We  went  first  to  the  most 
Dumerous  herd,  and  were up  very 
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well  to  them,  standiiig  in  the  open 
ground,  had  not  a  long  narrow 
pool  of  water  been  between  us :  the 
noise  of  our  splashing,  and  the  spread 
of  our  people  in  rounding  this, 
alarmed  the  elephants,  and  they 
started,  but  before  they  had  reached 
a  ridge  forty  yards  ofi,  we  ^'dahed'* 
them  into  a  turn,  and  all  fire  were 
floored — four  lying  one  over  the 
other.  This  seemed  to  give  confi« 
dence  to  the  Falitalawa  gentry,  one 
of  whom  exclaimed  to  nis  friends, 
"Did  you  see  that?**  We  loaded 
and  went  down  to  the  second  herd, 
who  were  not  more  than  two  hun- 
dred  yards  off,  in  some  thick  but 
narrow  jungle.  Just  as  we  reached 
tiiem  they  oroke,  and  we,  in  two 
parties,  came  up  with  them  at  a  little 
opening  of  about  twenty  feet  square, 
where  the  firing  commenced.  One 
gave  a  goodd^  of  trouble;  after 
being  brought  on  his  knees  and 
turned  by  M — ,  he  came  boldly  back 
into  the  m4^«,  and  was  only  repulsed 
hy  a  couple  of  facers  from  M —  and 
G— :  but  he  was  scarcely  in  the  cover 
a  second  time,  when  out  he  came 
again,  and  G—  being  unloaded  and 
almost  touchii^  him,  bolted  back, 
and  fell  over  the  trunk  of  an  ele- 
phant that  had  been  floored.  A 
fresh  gun  was  at  this  moment  given 
to  M— ,  who  fired,  and  as  he  looked 
along  the  barrel,  saw  first  a  Hue  cap 
jerk,  and  open,  and  then  the  de- 
phant  fall.  The  cap  was  G— 's,  who, 
m  recovering  himself  fh>m  his 
stumble,  had  brought  it  right  on  the 
line  of  si^ht:  it  was  a  wicker  cap 
covered  with  blue  doth,  and  fitting 
dose  to  the  head  like  a  hunting  cap. 
At  least  four  inches  of  it  were  openea. 
It  was  certainly  an  awfully  dose 
shiAre.  No  more  elephants  were  to 
be  heard  of,  so  we  devoted  the  even- 
ing  to  deer-shooting,  which  was  put 
an  end  to  by  a  very  shocking  acci- 


int)  in  Cej^l&n,  l^^Jt 

his  intestines  in  his  lap.  A  wfld 
buffalo,  that  he  had  passed  ahnest 
without  no^  in  the  cover,  had 
rushed  on  him  from  behind,  knodced 
him  down,  and  gored  him  as  he  fell, 
from  the  ^roin  upwards.  There 
never,  I  bdieve,  in  this  world,  or  ia 
aU  thefandfulezaggeraticms  of  podie 
minds  seeking  to  illostrate  Uie  dignity 
of  our  nature,  could  be  a  finer  pietive 
of  numly  fortitude  than  in  that  noUe 
savage.  He  podtivdy — never'— 
never  <mee — durmg  the  many  hoon 
we  were  with  him,  diewed  by  a  move, 
a  wink,  or  the  contractioa  of  -  a 
musde,  that  he  fdt  pain  from  his 
wound,  or  fear  for  the  death  whidi 
seemed  too  sure  to  follow  it,  thoiigfa 
the  perspiration  litmllv  ponzing 
from  nis  chest  and  shoulders  shewed 
how  much  he  suffered.  He  looked 
up  calmly  in  our  fiioes— poor  fSeUowl 
If  it  was  to  find  comfort  or  eonfideiiee 
there,  I  foar  he  found  not  much  of 
dther.  I  do  not  believe  that  one  of  vs 
could  alto^ther  cheek  the  tears  that 
invc^untanly  rose  to  see  the  manly 
fellow,  and  to  know  his  fiite  inevita- 
ble. We  did  all  we  could — made  a 
litter ;  carried  him  to  his  rod^ ;  bnflt 
a  shed  over  him;  put  back  the  bowds 
and  sewed  up  the  wound ;  found  oot 
his  relations  Huckily  he  was  not 
married),  &c  &c  Jmit  the  end  of 
this  sad  storv  is  that  the  poor  fellow 
died  the  day  alter  we  left  this 
neighbourhood,  to  our  great  gtid, 
though,  as  it  i^peared,  not  at  dl  to 
the  surprise  of  tne  old  Mohandiram 
of  Neelghelly,  who  informed  us,  that 
if  he  had  known  we  were  going  to 
shoot  at  Pditalawa  he  shmild  de- 
cidedly have  prevented  it ;  the  pboe 
bemg  especially  and  most  paitiea- 
larly  consigned  over  to  the  devU: 
but  that  from  the  momrat  he  had 
heardthatthe  Veddahs  had  eaten  the 
|Hg  we  shot  (which  he  says  th^r  did), 
nothing  of  horror  that  adaAst  have 
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There  vrete  more  buffidoes  about 
Palitalawa  than  at  the  Park,  but 
ihey  seemed  in  general  so  inoffensire 
that  we  didn't  think  of  firinff  at 
tbem.  We  had  walked  close  to  uiem 
and  lain  down  within  ten  yards  of 
tbem ;  in  fiict,  treated  them  precisel  v 
as  we  have  done  domesUe  caUle  while 
deer-shooting,  and  except  by  a  half- 
threatening  shake  of  the  head  occa- 
skmally,  Qiey  scarcely  seemed  to 
notice  us.  Of  course  we  all  knew  that 
a  buffklo  provoked  was  often  an 
awkward  customer,  and  that  he 
alwajrs  takes  a  most  unaccountable 
deal  of  killing;  but  I  declare  I  had 
imbibed  a  sort  of  friendly  feeling  for 
the  brutes,  who  struck  me  as  havii^ 
something  essentially  John  Bullish 
in  their  ^aracter.  To  let  alone  and 
to  be  let  alone  seemed  to  me  their 
role,  which  they  enforced  by  a  surly, 
dogged  exterior,  and  now  and  then 
by  a  flourish  of  their  horns,  as  much 
as  to  sav,  You*d  better  let  me  be  ;** 
and  although  they  would  commonly 
get  away  if  th^  could  with  or  with- 
out a  wound,  if  forced  to  fight  no 
wild  animal  fought  so  desperately. 
There  were  certainly  none  of  tne 
softnr  graces  about  them,  but  I  have 
seen  it  somewhere  said  of  honest  John, 
that  ''it's  bemg  the  beast  he  is  that 
has  made  a  man  of  him  however,  I 
hereby  read  mv  recantation,  for 
Heaven  bless  the  dear  old  fellow  BullI 
he  would  scorn  to  do  so  dastardly  a 
blackguardism  as  that  we  have  re- 
counted of  Mr.  Buffalo. 

M  Jauuanf. — We  went  back  to 
Bogers*  bungalow,  restinff  midway  at 
Dimagall^,  where  several  shots  were 
fired  at  a  wild  bufialo  that  had  con- 
trived to  accommodate  himself 
amcrngst  a  herd  of  those  by  courtesy 
oalled  tame  ones;  but  he  was  too 
cunning  for  us,  keeping  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  good  companv  he  had 
introduced  himself  to ;  ana  when  at 
last  we  bullied  this  Don  Juan  of 
boflUoes  mto  scampmng|off— to  the 
shame  of  the  domesticated  cattle  of 
Cevkm  be  it  said— 4kway  went  all  the 
objects  of  his  unhallowed  passion 
around  1dm,  whisking  their  tfuls  and 
friskmff  their  hind-quarters  as  if  the 
soul  m  H^loTM  had  deseeded  upon 
the  whole  herd.  We  passed  through 
a  gloriouslv  wild  mass  of  rocks  near 
a  nver,  whkh  we  had  to  swim,  while 
on  the  trail  ci  some  elephants,  and 
which  just  as  we  struck  off  they 


told  us  was  most  famous  for  its 
alligators ;  but  we  neither  saw 
them  nor  any  thing  else,  with  the 
exception  of  G — ^  who,  having  dis- 
mounted and  killed  a  deer,  Yiad  the 
luck  to  fall  in  with  five  elephants,  two 
of  which  he  shot,  we  listening  to  his 
popmng  as  we  took  our  Madeira  in 
the  bungalow. 

9th  Jamary, — Next  day  we  bade 
fkrewell  to  uie  Park.  As  we  rode 
through  it  to  breakfast  at  Dimble- 
denny,  whence  (beating  ineffectually 
en  route  for  an  horaUia,  or  rogue 
elephant,  at  the  prettv  and  populous 
Moormans*  village  of  Kotabiowa)  we 
reached  Diagon^,  where  we  halted  on 
the  10th  to  break  up.  This  was 
some  miles  out  of  the  Park ;  but  there 
were  elephants  about,  and  S —  and 
M —  went  after  one  of  bad  character, 
and  found  three  in  very  thick  cover ; 
one  of  which  was  dropped  after  a 
very  liberal  expenditure  of  ammuni- 
tion. He  was  our  last,  and  so  fat 
a  brute  that  I  do  believe  several  of 
the  shots  which  did  not  kill  him 
would  have  done  so  but  for  his 
fleshy  defences.  Our  total  return  of 
killed  on  this  trip  was  as  follows : — 
26  by  Br— ;  24by  G— ;  22byS— ; 
19  by  V — ;  9  by  M— ,  and  4  im- 
decided,  making  a  td^  of  104; 
64  of  them  bein^  shot  in  three 
days,  on  two  of  which  we  had  also  to 

laU  us  venison.'*  I  think  it  worthy 
of  mention,  as  not  derogating  fVom 
the  dhooting,  but  illustrati^  still 
more  palpably  the  very  favourable 
nature  of  the  Park  ground,  that  our 
kill^inthat  neighbourhood  amount- 
ed to  near  five-sixths  of  the  elephants 
seen.  The  others  shot  on  the  day 
of  meeting  and  at  Diagon^,  were  shot 
in  thick  cover,  where  large  numbers 
are  neither  so  easily  reckoned  nor  dis- 
posed of. 

Next  morning  V —  and  M —  took 
a  sorrowfiil  leave  of  their  frienda, 
one  of  whom,  an  ofiioer  of  the  quarter- 
master-general*s  department,  was 
going  to  work  his  way  over  to  Bat- 
ticaloa ;  and  the  other  lucW  fellow, 
having  leave  to  the  end  of  February, 
meant  to  accompany  him.  Should 
this  letter  prove  at  all  worthy  your 
notice,  I  feel  it  would  be  incomj^ete 
without  the  foUowing  extracts  m>m 
G^*s  letters  pointing  out  the  most  in- 
tmsting  particulars  of  their  sport : — 
"On  the  12th,  at  Kotabowa,  I 
heiurd  of  a  tusker  in  the  middle  <tf 
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the  :  had  %  beaatifiil  shot  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  rocky  hill.  He 
fell  over,  rolling  twenty  or  thirty 
yards  down  the  side,  making  a  tre* 
mendoos  crash :  his  tusks  are  thick, 
hut  not  very  long.  In  returning  I 
fell  in  with  B>ur  others,  which  I  ex- 
terminated. At  Dimhledenay  a 
large  herd  of  elephants  Ind  broken 
into  the  cheoaa  (cleared  lands),  and 
we  saw  their  ravages  in  every  direc* 
tioQ.  S—  shot  a  fine  buck  on  our 
-wtef^  to  the  delight  of  our  hungry 
ibllowers.  Nothing  can  be  more  beau- 
tiful than  a  ride  in  this  country, 
while  the  nleasure  seeing  a  fine 
pair  of  ant&zB  rising  above  the  long 
grass,  and  partridges,  quail,  ana 
snine,  eonUnually  in  your  p*th, 
Biakes  the  joum^  always  ezating. 
Late  in  the  eveninff  we  reached  thie 
bungalow,  which  koked  sad  and 
s^^ter^after  the  pleasantparty  which 

«  On  the  17tb,  in  riding  to  the  Pat- 
tipalar^  saw  sevml  herd  of  deer,  but 
did  not  kill  any  till  eveninff,  what 
S —  knocked  over  a  fine  buck.  We 
started  at  daylidit  next  day,  and 
breakfasted  bv  t&e  banks  of  a  beau- 
tiful stream^  devoting  the  whole  day 
to  shooting.  I  only  came  upon  the 
track  of  two  elephants;  one  I  killed 
the  first  shot  I  fell  in  shiurtl:^  after 
with  the  other ;  he  charged  with  hk 
trunk  curled  up,  and  h^  so  hif^h, 
that  I  had  litue  chance  of  giving 
lum  a  mortal  wound.  My  shot  turned 
him,  and  I  followed  him  fer  nearly 
two  hours,  sometimes  over  the  most 
rocky  ^pfound  and  through  Uie 
thickest  i  unglte^  and  at  last  was  fairly 
beat  and  obliged  to  give  it  up.  It 
was  quite  woDaarf\Eil  to  see  the  quid^- 
ness  of  the  Yeddahs  in  foUowing 
the  trail;  oiteOi  I  could  net  distin- 
guish the  slightest  mark,  wh^  it 
was  iq[>p8rently  plain  to  thm.  We 
saw  a  few  deer  on  our  letuxn,  and 
quantities  of  wild  bufiUoes,  which 
are  very  numerous  here.  Bode  to  the 
Kavallar,  ten  miles,  on  the  follow- 
ing ^inorning ;  the  first  part  through 


trees,  and  on  the  other  the  dark  fee 
of  a  thick  jungle  extending  for  mika. 
Three  or  four  large  herds  of  deer 
crossed  my  path,  and  their  wild  bark, 
with  the  harsh  scream  of  the  pea* 
cock  on  every  side,  made  it  vorv  in- 
teresting. It  WM  too  daric  to  steot, 
of  whi£  thev  seemed  to  be  aware, 
as  I  fhquently  came  within  twenty 
or  thirty  yardi  of  a  h»d,  when  per- 
haps a  biiek  would  walk  a  few  paces 
towards  me,  and  then  give  a  bark  as 
a  warning,  and  dash  awa  v  with  the 
herd  after  him.  I  moontod  my  horse 
at  last,  and  rode  to  our  eneampsnent 
through  a  mile  of  forest  We  rode 
to  Condawattane  (ei|^iteen  miks)  on 
the  21st,  through  a  thick  jui^. 
The  first  thing  thai  greeted  oor  view 
onairiviii^  was  three  elenbai^  wal- 
lowing in  the  mud  ^whicm  waa  up  to 
their  middle),  and  pluming  the  lone 
crass,  which  they  carefully  washed 
before  thevateit.  Aimmberef  large 
white  paddy  birds  were  amusmg 
themselves  bv  jumping  on  and  on 
the  beasts,  botn  parties  seeming  vastly 
pleased  with  wax  occimations.  As 
oorshoutiog  at  the  dephants  did  not 
move  them,  we  took  my  litUe  rMIe 
and  bttamto  crack  aA  their  fUeadi 
the  pacmy  iHrds,  and  ae  the  distanee 
was  good  two  hundred  vardc,  servend 
of  we  shots  strode  the  elephants, 
who  at  first  only  shook  their  heads 
and  looked  crass ;  but  at  last  they 
arose,  and  walked  very  leianrely  out 
of  the  mud  till  they  reached  the 
firm  ground,  when  tney  ibmed  as 
r^^nlar  a  Hne  ae  could  be,  brake  into 
a  trot,  and  when  within  thirty,  yarda 
threw  up  their  heads  and  truiya, 
and  chaiged  up  to  us  nest  gaHantfy. 
The  one  oppoate  me  kept  his  head 
so  h%h,  that  it  was  pedeetfy  nfe> 
birt  mjfAnfA  turned  him,  and  he  took 
thejuaigle^  where  I  killed  him.  Con- 
dawattune  is  a  small  Moondi  vilhige^ 
Mtvated  on  the  banks  of  a  la^ 
marsh,  through  which  branches  of 
the  F^Utipalar  and  Navallar  mn,  and 
form  a  mxfg^  lake  in  the  floo^ 
About  a  mile  from  it  is  another 
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kilkd  a  iomU  taaker,  and  we 
shortly  ato  came  upon  a  large  herd^ 
and  killed  twelve.  One  fisllow  very 
nearlj  caught  me,  and  I  was  not 
mon  than  a  foot  from  him  when  I 
turned  him.  We  moved  homewvdt, 
and  aaw  a  large  herd  of  twenty -five 
M  the  border  of  the  manh,  when 
we  heard  a  tuaker  wai  at  the  other 
end.  He  lockilj  £ell  to  my  ihot, 
and  I  had  the  mtiefaction  of  seeing  a 
very  pretty  pair  of  tnakt.  This  waa 
ray  best  day,  having  killed  eleven. 
Onr  walk  home  waa  delightful.  We 
bad  a  beantiftil  moon,  and  at  the 
back  of  oar  little  encampment  Fnar*s 
Hood,  False  Hood,  and  various  other 
mountains  were  in  the  distance.  We 
mm  every  description  of  game*--lan;e 
herds  of  deer,  pea-fowl,  &c  XEe 
only  disagreeable -looking  fellows 
were  the  alligators,  which  we  saw 
gliding  into  the  rivers  we  had  to 
eross,  but  the  people  seemed  very 
little  afraid  of  them.  It  is  a  most 
exciting  life.  Our  little  tallipot  tent 
seems  to  us  as  luxurious  and  com- 
fortable as  the  best  house  we  ever 
sie]^  in.  The  first  herd  of  thirty, 
which  we  saw  grazing  by  the  marsh, 
gave  us  for  the  tune  one  of  the  best 
skirmishes  we  have  had.  We  fol- 
lowed them  into  a  very  thick  thorny 
joncle,  where  they  seemed  quite  out 
of  their  beat,  crowding  oud  upon  the 
other,  some|dmes  charging  us,  and 
then  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  of  them 
rudung  on  with  a  tremendous  crash. 
I  killed  four  without  moving  an 
inch,  two  charged,  and  the  others 
waited  till  I  rdoaded,  not  liking  to 
advance  over  their  dead  brethren. 
We  were  oUiged  to  retreat  for  want 
of  dayliffht.  After  the  pad^  is 
reaped,  wnich  takes  place  about  June, 
the  plain  is  crowded  with  elephants 
eating  the  burnt  roots,  and  we  wera 
told  three  or  four  tuskers  were  fVe- 
quently  seen  in  the  day. 

On  the  24th  we  arrived  at  Bat- 
ticdoa  at  half- past  seven  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  The  banks  of  the 
large  lake,  bordered  with  trees,  are 
fiat  and  uninterestinff ;  but  we  saw 
swarms  of  alligators  along  them,  uid 
fishing  seemed  to  be  carried  on  the 
whole  length  of  the  lake.  Groups 
of  people  surrounded  the  bushes 
overhai^ging  the  banks,  with  bows 
and  arrows,  tlus  being  one  of  the 
waya  they  fid ;  and  at  nigbt  the 


whole  banks  were  lighted  up  with 
fishermen  hdding  chw^  in  one  hand 
and  in  the  other  a  basket,  which  they 
put  over  the  fish  on  its  coming  to 
the  surfoce. 

"  We  sailed  down  the  lake  ftom 
Batticaloa  <m  the  niffht  of  the  28th, 
and  arrived  early  at  Mandoor,  where 
we  breakfosted  and  separated,  after 
passmg  together  a  most  agreeable 
month.  moved  west  to  nis  wild 
gitmnd,  and  I  sailed  south  for  five 
miles  forther  towards  mine.  But  I 
did  not  see  an  elephant  till  I  had 
travelled  eighty  nmea.  There  were 
tradra  enough,  but  thejr  were  said 
to  be  all  in  tiie  deep  jungle,  feed- 
ing on  the  yoong  sprout  After 
the  harvest  they  are  reported  to 
swarm  along  the  whde  line.  At 
Comary,  a  miserable  place,  the  na- 
tives bc^ed  me  to  shoot  two  wild 
bufialoes,  who  had  joined  their  tame 
herds,  axftd  were  very  dangerous.  I 
broke  the  1^  of  one,  who  escaped 
into  the  jui^e.  and  shot  the  ouier 
clean  through  the  body ;  but,  barring 
a  tumble,  he  dM  not  appear  the 
worst  for  it.  BufUoes  and  pea-fowl 
abounded  on  the  way  to  Fattwille, 
and  near  OrgandemaUe.  I  saw  se- 
veral of  the  former,  and  fired  at  one 
without  effect,  though  the  ball  went 
into  his  chest.  I,  however,  killed  a 
fine  buck,  which  was  welcomed  with 
acclamation.  On  the  way  to  the  Ko- 
menaar,  on  the  9d,  I  witnessed  a  co- 
mical scene,  which  ]^ved  terribly  de- 
trimental to  my  wme  and  erocKery. 
An  elephant  attacked  my  coolies  a 
few  yards  a-head  of  me,  putting  them 
all  to  flighty  and  really  secaaed 
puxaled  to  know  which  was  worth 
most,  mnninff  first  after  one  and  then 
the  others ;  he  came  up  to  me  ia 
foOknt  style,  and  I  killed  him. 
Shortly  after  I  met  with  fomr  other«» 
and  shot  theaa.  At  Fbtan^  every 
thing  i^ypeared  bomt  ujs  but  there 
were  a  good  number  ei  single  ele- 
phants, of  which  I  bagged  sevoi,  be- 
sides a  buffalo  and  a  deer.  I  also 
went  up  the  Mandagal  Kande  for 
bears,  but  saw  none.  The  country 
to  Taale  very  flat,  with  small  open- 
ings in  the  jnng^.   Saw  five  ek- 

etants  on  the  r^ad,  and  killed  all. 
et  two  in  the  plain  at  Yaale^  and 
killed  one.  YaaW  ia  by  the  side  <^ 
the  river  Manic,  a  beautifbl  inngle. 
Went  out  shooting  at  da^hght,  saw 
Iwoaad  killed them^  a&dsaw ijuaa-* 
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tity  of  elk.  Eveiy  thing  is  burnt 
np,  but  it  must  be  a  good  {dace  in 
wet  weather.  On  the  road  to  FahxH 
topane  I  shot  six  elephants.** 

He  had  no  more  shootLng  till  he 
reached  a  place  called  Madooenwelle 
on  the  13thf  whence  he  writes: — 
^  Ldtearly  fbr  Madooenwelle;  found 
a  very  eivil  Modliar,  and  a  good 
house.  Heard  of  three  tuskers,  fell 
in  with  one,  and  killed  him;  and  the 
next  day  with  the  second,  and  the 
day  after  with  the  third,  lulling 
them,  with  three  others.  There  were 
plen^  of  elephants,  but  the  jungle 
as  bad  as  possible, — so  thick  and 


thorny.** 

The  remainder  of  his  route  was 
without  adventure  as  regards  sport, 
until  the  26th,  when,  voiile  break- 
fasting at  Nambapan^  on  the  Kaloo 
river,  after  a  ride  of  twenty  miles, 
he  heard  tidings  of  a  large  herd,  with 
a  tusker  among  them.  He  accord- 
ingly  went  out,  and  in  a  very  thick 
jungle  of  the  dumny  bamboo  came 
near,  though  he  coma  not  see  them. 
One  fellow  was  evidently  very  angry, 
ffrowling  and  screaming  out  sharp 
Sirill  trumpets  every  now  and  then. 
On  passinff  into  a  small  opening,  G — 
heard,  ana  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment saw,  an  elephant,  dashing  at 
him.  He  fired  his  two  barrels,  but 
a  dump  of  the  bamboos  making  the 
beast  take  a  diag<mal  direction  at  the 
moment)  the  shot  was  a  slanting  one. 
His  gun-bearer  gallantly  put  a  f^resh 
ffun  into  his  hand,  but  m  taking  it 
he  slipped  and  fell,  and,  as  the  de- 
phant  was  then  right  above  him, 
fired  upwards  under  nis  trunk.  The 
beast  dropped  over  G — ^,who  ascribes 
his  safety  to  his  being  either  under 
his  neck  or  between  his  1^.  He  savs 
the  sensation  was  what  he  should 
expect  if  a  mountain  were  to  fall  on 
him,  and  he  had  a  eonfUsed  fancv 
that  the  beast  kicked  him  from  his 
fore  to  his  hind  1^  and  back  again. 
All  that  is  certain  is,  that  the  ele- 
phant must  have  been  wdl  bothered. 


for  his  afmearanee  at  the  door  of  a 
tooth^-omoer  being  the  word  ^  Ele- 
phant, dephant**  By  the  care  of 
bis  nuedicai  finends,  he  was  set  up 
again  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  is 
now  at  this  present  writing  with 
merdy  a  couple  of  little  seara  on  hia 
nose  and  lip,  laborioudy  endeaTour- 
inff,  by  every  sophistry  of  eaku- 
lation,  to  antedate  the  poiod  when 
he  may  be  again  at  work.  Shooting 
sii^y  is  a  good  deal  niactlaed,  hut 
of  course  it  multmlies  toe  unfiivour- 
able  chances  of  toe  i^ort  con- 
siderably. Nor  does  a  large  party 
very  much  diminish  them,  as  after 
the  elephants  break  it  is  every  one 
for  himself.  The  safest  mode  is  to 
dioot  by  twos,  who  agree  to  take 
dtemate  shots;  but  men  separate 
even  with  this  arrangemoit. 

And  now,  sir,  I  fear  we  have  given 
vou  a  surfdt  of  dephant-shooting; 
but  it  was  our  wish  to  shew  the  sort 
of  sport  it  is,  and  to  assure  those 
brother-officers  who  may  be  destined 
to  serve  here,  and  who  care  for 
shooting,  that  to  ramble  over  this 
most  beautiful  of  created  lands  with 
this  sport  as  an  object  is  a  ^;ood  to 
thank  Heaven  for,  which  lightens 
beyond  ooncepticm  the  tireBOine  mo- 
notony of  tropicd  life.  I  do  not 
Uiink  that  the  conseientiona  ooold 
object  to  it  on  the  score  of  cmdty, 
for  the  d^hants  destroy  a  yory 
great  ded  or  cultivation,  and  no  in- 
considerable number  of  lives.  Bat 
there  are  other  objections  which  it 
is  easier  to  state  tlum  to  answer,  and 
which  I  do  not  deny  are  urged,  even 
here,  against  the  sport  by  some  who 
have,  as  well  as  by  many  who  have 
not,  enjoyed  it.  Take  unm  in  the 
words  of  Moliere : — 


"  Si  o'^toit  qa'on  ne  fut  a  la  < 
Pes  lidrret.  des  lapins,  at  das  jeoaas 

daims— .patsa : 
Mais  d'aller  attaquar  da  caa  b^les  vi- 

lainas, 

Qai  n'ont  aucan  raspaot  pom  las  fiioaa 
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PAST  AHD  PRESENT  COKDITION  OF  BRITISH  POETRY, 


Ttt  sixty  yetrs  sinee  a  thin  qnarto 
Tohiine  Eppoired  in  Londim  with 
the  pkhi  and  unpretending  title  of 
An  Ode  to  SvperstHion^  amd  tome 
oAer  Poem^  and  exactly  the  same 
munber  of  years  since  a  thin  octavo 
appeared  at  Kilmarnock,  entitled, 
Pdems,  ekkfy  in  the  Scottish  IMUeL 
The  thin  quarto  was  the  prodnction 
of  Samnel  Rogers,  a  young  sentle- 
man  of  education,  the  son  of  a  London 
banker ;  the  thin  octavo  the  produc- 
tion of  Bobert  Bums,  a  Scottish 
pkmghboy,  without  education,  and 
almost  without  a  penny  in  the  world. 

*Tis  fifty  years  nnce  Bums  was 
buried  in  the  kirkyard  of  St.  Mi* 
chaeTs: 

**  O  early  ripe,  to  thy  abimdant  store. 
What  could  ad?aiiciiig  age  ha?e  added 


IVlule  the  poet  of  the  Ode  to  Super* 
sHtion  is  still  among  us,  full  of  years 
and  full  of  health,  and  as  much  in 
love  with  poetrv  as  ever.  "  It  is,  I 
eoniSBss,**  savs  Cowley,  ^  but  seldom 
seen  that  uie  poet  dies  before  the 
man;  for  when  once  we  fall  in  love 
with  that  bewitching  art,  we  do  not 
use  to  court  it  as  a  mistress,  but 
marry  it  as  a  wife,  and  take  it  for 
better  or  worse,  as  an  inseparable 
companion  of  our  whole  liK.**  It 
was  so  with  Waller  when  he  was 
eighty -two,  and  is  so  with  Mr. 
Bogers  now  that  he  is  eighty-one* 
Long  may  it  be  so : — 

"  If  envious  buckles  view  wi*  sorrow 
Thy  lengthea'd  days  on  this  blest  morrow. 
May  Desolation's  long-teeth'd  harrow* 

Nine  miles  an  hour, 
Rmke  tiiem,Uke  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 

In  branstans  stoure." 

Waller was  the  delight  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  even  at  oghty, 
he  said  the  livdiest  things  of  any 
amonffthra.**  How  true  (^Sogers, 
at  eighty,  at  his  own,  or  at  any  other 
table! 

The  poet  o£  An  Ode  to  iS^ptntf* 
Hon  has  outlived  a  whole  generation 
of  poets,  poetasters,  and  poetitos: 
has  seen  the  rise  and  decline  of 
schools.  Lake,  Cockney,  and  Sa- 
tanio— thechaogoftil  oaprira  of  laste 


—the  injurious  efiects  of  a  ooterie  of 
friends— -the  impartial  verdicts  of 
Thne  and  a  third  generationr— another 
Temple  of  Fame— a  new  dass  of  oc« 
enpants  in  many  of  the  niches  of 
the  old— restoratums,  depositions,  and 
removsls,  and,  what  few  are  allowed 
to  see,  his  own  position  in  the  Temp^ 
pretty  well  determmed,  not  so  high 
as  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  so  low  t&t 
he  can  escape  from  envy  and  even 
emulation.  Nor  is  this  all :  he  has 
lived  to  see  Poetry  at  its  last  gasp 
among  us;  the  godlike  race  of  the 
last  generation  expiring  or  extinct, 
and  no  new-comers  in  thcdr  stead; 
just  as  if  Nature  chose  to  lie  fidlow 
for  a  time,  and  verse  was  to  usurp 
the  place  of  poetry,  desire  for  skill, 
and  the  ambition  and  impudence  of 
daring  for  the  flight  and  the  rap- 
tures of  the  true-bom  poet 

Ksuch  is  the  case,  that  Poetry  is 
pretty  well  extinct  among  us — ^wmch 
no  OM,  I  believe,  has  the  hardihood 
to  gainsay  —  a  retrospective  review 
of  what  our  great  men  accomfdished 
in  the  long  and  important  reign  of 
King  Geoive  HI.  ^tne  era  that  has 
just  eone  oy)  will  not  be  deemed 
devoid  of  interest  at  this  time.  The 
subject  is  a  very  varied  one,  is  as 
yet  without  an  historian,  nor  has 
hitherto  received  that  attention  in 
critical  detail  so  pre-eminently  due 
to  a  period  productive  of  so  many 
poems  of  real  and  lasting  merit, — 
poems  as  varied,  I  may  add,  as  any 
era  in  our  literature  can  exhildt,  the 
celebrated  Elisabethan  period,  per- 
haps, but  barely  exeeptea. 

A  new  race  ofpoets  came  in  with 
King  Geoi|;e  IIL,  for  the  poets  of 
the  preceding  reigns  who  uved  to 
witness  the  accession  of  the  king 
either  survived  that  event  but  avery 
few  years,  or  were  unwilling  to 
risk  their  reputations)  in  any  new 
contest  for  distinction.  Young  was 
fiur  advanced  in  years,  and  content— 
and  wisely  so— with  the  fiune  of  his 
SaUree  and  his  Night  Thm^hts; 
Gray  had  written  his  JSI^fy  and  his 
Odee^  and  was  annotating  Linnms 
withinthe  waUsof  acoll^;  Shen* 
stone  found  ftill  occupatimi  ibr  the 
ranaiiidcr  of  his  lift  m  ojit 
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the  Leasowes  to  suit  tbe  genius  of  the 
place;  Johnson  was  put  above  ne- 
cessitv"  and  the  bookseilers  by  a  pen- 
sion urom  the  crown ;  Akenside  and 
Armstrong  were  pursuing  their  pro- 
taion  of  pbyrieiani ;  L^telton  was 
busy  potting  pcnnts  and  periods  to 
hk  Hkonr;  Smollett,  in  setting  a 
mcario«isliyelibood  from  prose;  and 
llallet  em^oyed.in  defending  tbe 
adodmstetion  of  Lord  Bute,  and 
eanJag  the  wagM  of  a  pension  from 
tbe  mmister.  ^Three  atone  adhered 
in  anyway  to  verse :  Mason  was  em- 
ployed in  coDtemidating  his  EngU$k 
Oardeu ;  Glorar,  in  broMinff  over  his 
posthnnoiis  AAemSdj  and  Home,  in 
writinc  new  trMjediestoeclipse,  if  pos- 
sible, 9ie  cariy  Ittstre  of  hisDoi^fttf^ 
Thde  was  room  for  a  new  race  of 
poets.  Nmr  was  it  lonjf  before  a  new 
set  of  candidates  for  distinction  came 
forward  to  supply  the  places  of  tbe 
okL  Hievoiee  d:  the  Muse  wasfiist 
awakened  in  Edinbnrgh  and  Aber*« 
deen.  I  can  find  no  earlier  publio^ 
tion  of  the  year  1760  than  a  thin  o&* 
tavo  of  seventy  I^fBS*  printed  at 
Ediaburgfay  en&tled,  FragmenU  of 
AneieM  Poetry,  coUeded  in  the  Htgk* 
Umdt  of  ScotUmd,  and  trantiaUd 
from  the  OaeUc  or  Erse  langmgei 
the  first  e^taon  of  a  work  which  has 
bad  its  influence  in  the  literature  of 
our  coontry,  the  fiir«famed  Ossiaa, 
tbe  favourite  poem  of  the  great  Napo- 
leon* "  Have  you  seen,**  says  Gray, 
**the  Erse  Fragments  since  th«^ 
were  printed  ?  I  am  more  pnziled 
than  ever  about  their  antiquity, 
tlMnwh  I  still  incKne  (against  eveiy 
bodjrs  ojDmm)  to  believe  them  ddJ^* 
Manjr,  lika  Ofay,  were  alive  to  their 
beaones :  intpnry  was  made  upon  m* 
quvy,  and  dissertation  led  to  dissert 
tation.  It  was  kmg,  however,  befott 


firstpublicatkm  of  Beattie,  the  author 
of  The  MiMMtrel  So  lightly,  we  are 
told,  did  Beattie  think  of  this  collec- 
tion that  he  used  to  destroy  all  the 
copies  he  could  procure,  and  would 
only  suffer  fomr  of  tbe  piaeas  snd 
those  nmcb  altered^to  stand  in  tbe 
ssme  vohne  with  tbe  MiambnL 
Bsattit  aoquired  averyslanderiepn- 
tataonbytiiisfiistbcirofbisinvciitiQii; 
Dor  wovid  it  i^pear  to  have  been 
known  mueb  beyond  the  walla  of  tfit 
Markehal  Col^e,  before  tbe  Mm- 
itrd  drew  attentioo  to  its  psys,  and 
exdted  enriosity  to  see  what  Sbe  sne- 
cessftil  poet  on  this  ocraskm  had 
written  BDsoooesBfullj  befoire.  Im 
the  same  year  in  wfaidi  Beattie  ap- 
peared, a  new  candidate  eaase  te- 
ward  to  startle,  astonish,  and  anpy. 
Tbe  reputation  pf  a  poet  of  busier 
powers  than  Besitie  semed  lik^to 
exhibit  would  have  sunk  b^bre  tbe 
fome  of  the  new  aq^axant.  I  aUnde 
to  Churchill,  whose  first  pabUea- 
tion,  The  Boeciad,  appeared  in  the 
March  of  1761,  and  without  .the 
author's  name.  This  was  a  hidky, 
and,  what  is  more,  a  clever  hit  Tte 
town,  a  little  republic  in  itself,  went 
road  about  the  poem;  and  whoi  the 
author's  name  was  prefixed  to  a  se- 
cond edition,  the  poet  was  welcomed 
by  the  public  as  no  new  poet  bad 
ever  been  before.  Nor  was  his  se- 
cond publication — his  Ajpohgy — in- 
ferior to  his  first  His  name  was 
heard  in  every  drcle  of  fiuhion,  and 
in  every  coffee-house  in  town.  Nor 
did  he  suffer  his  reputation  to  flag, 
but  kept  the  public  in  one  eontinnsl 
state  of  exdtCTientfor  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  He  attadced  the- whole 
race  of  actors  in  his  Roedad;  the 
Critical  Reviewers  (the  Edinbuidi 
and  Quarterly  Reviewers  of  the  da;^ 
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WUWthe  noisy  Clrox^iU**  en« 
grossed  to  himself  the  wbde  atten- 
tion of  the  pablle,  a  poem  appeared 
in  May  17&,  likely  to  ontlive  the 
caustic  effusions  of  the  satirist,  be- 
cause, with  equal  talent,  it  is  based 
on  less  fleeting  materials.  This  was 
7^  Shwwreeky  a  Poem^  in  Three 
CinUoe^  oy  a  Scdlor;  better  known  as 
Falconer^  Shwwreck^  and  deservedly 
remembered  iw  its  ^  simple  tale,**  its 
beantiinl  transa^nts  of  reality,  and 
aa  addii^  a  congenial  and  peculiarly 
British  sohieet  to  the  great  body  of 
our  island  poetry.  The  pq[Nilarity 
of  Chttrchill  kept  it  <m  the  th^es  of 
the  booksellen  for  a  time,  but  it 
•oon  rose  into  a  reputatkm,  and  no- 
thing can  now  oocur  to  keep  it 
down. 

When  Goldsmith  published  his 
fint  poem  {The  TraoeUer)  in  the 
December  of  1764,  Churchill  had 
been  deadamonth,and  there  wasroom 
for  a  new  poet  to  supply  his  place. 
Nor  were  critics  wantmg  who  were 
able  and  willing  to  help  it  forward. 
^  S«ch  is  the  poem,**  says  Dr.  John- 
son, who  reviewed  it  in  the  Critical 
Review^  "  on  which  we  now  con- 
gmtulate  the  public,  as  on  a  produc- 
tion to  which,  since  the  death  of 
Pope,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  find  any 
thxng  equal.**  This  was  hiah  iwaise, 
not  considered  nndesenred  at  the 
ttnae,  nor  thought  so  now.  Such, 
indeed,  was  the  reputation  of  the 
IVaveOer^  that  it  was  likely  to  have 
led  to  a  further  succession  of  poets 
in  the  school  of  Pope,  but  for  the 
tonely  inteipositioci  m  a  eolleetion  of 
poems  whicn  called  our  attentkm  off 
frem  the  stndy  of  a  sinf^  school, 
and  directed  the  young  and  risinc 
poeli  to  a  wider  range  wr  study  and 
indtatkm. 

This  collection  of  poems  was 
Percy's  ReHqnee  of  Amient  Engfuh 
Awf^y,  one  of  the  most  tastcM  col- 
leetiona  of  poems  in  any  langnagr, 
andmeof  the  best  md  most  widely 
known:  «<ThepuUieatlonofwhich,^ 
rmyn  Sonthey ,  ^  must  form  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  onr  poetry  wiien- 
ever  it  ii  written.**  The  first  editioD 
mjgtpmnk  in  1765,  a  year  remarkahle 
in  mart  ways  than  one.  Dr.  Young, 
tlse  sole  survivor  of  the  poets  of  the 
kMit  generation,  died,  at  the  great  age 

ci^ity-fiMir,  on  the 5th  of  Apnl; 
and  Mr.  Bogen,  the  stiU  surnving 
^pflAmvck  0^      past  gcneratiett 
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poets,  was  bom  on  the  30th  of  July 
of  the  same  year. 

The  effect  of  the  ReUquee  was  more 
immediate  than  some  hare  been 
willing  to  imagine.  The  Hermit  of 
Goldsmith,  a  publicatkm  of  the  fbl* 
lowing  year,  originated  in  the  Re* 
Utjueti  and  the  Minebrel  of  Beattie,  a 
publication  of  the  year  1771,  in  the 
preliminary  dissertation  prefixed  to 
the  volumes.  If  Percy  had  rendered 
no  other  service  to  literature  than 
the  suggestion  of  the  Mimtrei^  hia 
name  would  deserve  respect.  The 
Mintirelf"  am  Southey,  "  was  an 
incidental  eroct  of  Percy*s  volumes. 
Their  immediate  oonsequence  was  to 
produce  a  swarm  of  *  legendary  take,* 
bearing,  in  their  style,  about  as  much 
resembknce  to  the  genuine  ballad  as 
the  heroes  of  a  French  tragedy  to 
the  hiifltorical  personages  whose  names 
they  bear,  or  a  set  of  Bta^^e-danoes  to 
the  lads  and  lasses  of  a  village-green 
in  the  old  times  of  the  maypole.** 
This  was  the  more  immediate  dfect ; 
the  lasting  result  of  the  ReUques  was 
their  directing  the  rude  gropii^  of 
genius  in  a  Scott,  a  Southey,  a  Cole* 
ridge,  and  a  Wordsworth. 

fieattie  rei^f»peare4  in  1766  with 
a  volume  of  poems,  better  by  fiu:  than 
what  he  had  done  before,  but  still 
insufficient  to  achieve  the  reputa- 
tim  which  the  ilf«n#lr«2  subsequently 
aconired  for  the  author  of  tlie 
volume.  A  second  candidate  was 
Cunningham,  a  player,  still  remem- 
bered u>T  his  AcUe  Aberdeen^  a 
short  but  charming  piece  of  simple- 
hearted  poetry.  Poor  Cunningham 
made  no  great  wa^  with  his  verse  i 
he  had  dedicated  his  volume,  wiUi  all 
the  ambition  of  an  actor,  to  no  less 
a  personage  than  Garrick ;  but  the 
h^  of  the  patentee  players  re- 
ceived the  stroller's  poetry  with  in- 
difference, and  did  not  <m  this  occa- 
sion repay  — which  he  oommonly 
did — his  enoMniums  in  kind.*'  But 
the  poet  d'the  year  1766  was  Anatey, 
with  lus  New  Bath  Guide. 

"  There  is  a  new  thing  published/' 
sajs  Walpole,  "  that  will  mace  ^ou  spKt 
your  cheeks  with  laughing.  It  is  called 
the  Kew  Bath  Guidt,  It  stole  into  the 
world,  wad,  for  a  fortnight,  ao  soul 
looked  into  it,  concluding  its  same  was 
its  tmt  nane.  No  tndi  thing.  It  is  a 
set  of  letters  in  verse,  deseribiiig  the  life 
at  Bsih,  aad  iaeideiHany  every  thing 
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inn,  and  poetry,  norer  hmI  togetlitr  be. 
foro.  I  cao  My  it  by  htart,  and,  if  I  bad 
time,  would  write  it  yon  down ;  for  it  i« 
not  yet  reprinted,  and  not  one  to  be 
had/ 

Gray  oommeDded  it  to  Wharton,  and 
Smmlett  wrote  his  Hwm^^rey  CHnker 
fthe  last  and  best  of  his  works)  on 
Anstey*8  principle  in  his  CMde. 

A  pnbUcation  of  the  year  1767, 
ealled  the  BemOiee  ofEngUek  Poernf, 
edeeted  by  OUver  OcliSmUhy  de- 
serves to  be  remarked.  The  selec- 
tion seems  to  have  been  made  as  a 
sort  of  antidote  to  Percy's  ReUquee, 
^JAj  bookseller  haying  informed 
me,'^he  says,  ^that  there  was  no 
collection  of  English  poetry  among 
US  of  any  estimation,  ...  I  there- 
fore oflbr  this,*'  he  adds,  ^  to  the  best 
of  my  judgment,  as  the  best  collec- 
tion that  mw  yet  a^peued.  I  claim 
no  merit  in  the  choice,  as  it  was  ob- 
yious,  for  in  all  languages  the  best 
productions  are  most  easily  found.** 
It  will  hardly  be  believed  by  any 
one  who  hears  it  for  the  first  time, 
that  a  poet  of  Goldamith*s  taste  in 
poetry  could  have  made  a  selection 
firom  our  poets  without  including  a 
dngle  poet  (Milton  excepted)  from 
the  noble  race  of  poets  who  pre- 
ceded the  Restoration.  Yet  such, 
however,  is  the  case ;  and  I  can  onl  v 
account  for  the  principle  on  which 
the  selection  would  appear  to  have 
been  nuide,  that  it  was  meant  as  an 
antidote  to  Percy's  publication,  or 
that  Goldsmith  (and  this  is  not  un- 
likely) was  perfectly  unacquainted 
with  the  poets  of  a  period  previous 
to  Dryden  and  Pope. 

Michael  Bruce,  a  young  and 
promising  poet,  died  in  the  year  1767, 
at  the  too  early  age  of  twenty-erne. 
Some  of  his  poems — and  they  were 
posthumously  ^blished,  without  the 
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Tba  travallar  stops,  and  gaaaa  iwuid  aid 
roaad 

O'er  all  the  scenes,  that  animate  bis  bcart 
With  mirth  and  music.  Ey'atbema. 
dicant, 

Bowbent  with  age,  that  on  the  did  gray 
stone, 

Sole  dttine,  suns  bim  in  the  pnbhc  war. 
Feels  his  heart  leap,  and  to  himself  ha 
sings." 

Another  poet,  whose  soiu^  oeased 
before  he  had  time  to  do  stm  better 
things,  was  poor  Falconer,  who 
periwed  at  sea,  in  the  Aurora  frigate, 
m  the  year  1769.  He  had  sm^  his 
own  catastrofdie  in  his  Sh^piiredt 
only  a  few  years  before. 

The  poem  of  the  ytet  1770  was 
The  Deserted  Vittage^ia  some  re- 
spects a  superior  poem  to  Tike  3Va- 
veUer,  It  was  immediately  a  &yoa- 
rite,  and  in  less  than  four  mondH 
had  run  through  five  editions.  Gray 
thought  Groldnnith  a  grauine  poet 

I  was  with  him,**  saya  KidioUs, 
^  at  Malvern,  when  he  received  the 
Deeerted  FtOeve,  which  he  desired 
me  to  read  to  him ;  he  listened  with 
fixed  attrition,  and  aoon  exdaimcd, 
'  This  man  isapoetl*** 

If  Tke  Deeerted  ViOage  was,  as  it 
eertainly  i8,an  accession  tooor  poetiy, 
the  death  of  Akenside  and  the  fiur  too 
premature  removal  of  Chatterton 
were  real  losses  in  the  very  same  year 
in  which  €roldsmith*s  mat  poem 
i^[^peared.  Akenside  had,  no  do^ 
sang  his  son^,  but  Chattorton  wis 
only  in  his  eighteenth  yt$T.  Whst 
a  production  for  a  boy  was  the  baDad 
of  ^'Sir  Charles  Bawdin!**  There 
is  nothing  nobler  of  the  kind  in  the 
whole  compass  of  our  poetry.  ^Tano 
alone,**  says  Campbell,  "am  be 
ocmna^  to  him  as  a  juvenileprodigy. 
No  English  poet  ever  equalled  Ima 
at  the  same  age.^ 
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the  poetie  teiiipenitteiit*-v<miig  and 
enthnaiastic  readers  ddJgnt  a»l  re- 
cogniae  a  ptcture  of  themadyea. 
Gra^r  lived  to  eommaid  and  to  cor- 
rect it^with  the  taite  of  a  tme  poet 
and  tiie  seneroaitY  of  an  nnaelfish 
one.  **Thia  of  all  others,**  he  says, 
**i8  my  &Toarite  stanza:  it  is  true 
poetry,  it  is  in^Mradon.**  The  stansa 
18  well  known, — 

<*  0,  how  canst  thou  reaoonoe/' 

and  shares  with  a  stanza  in  the 
CoiOe  of  Indolence  the  applause  of 
nations. 

Mason,  in  1771,  put  forth  a  new 
edition  of  his  Poems^  and  in  a  se- 
parate publication  the  same  year  the 
first  book  of  his  English  Garden, 
To  the  Poems  he  has  made  a  few 
additions,  but  nothing  so  beautiful  as 
his  epitaph  on  his  wife,  inscribed 
noon  her  graye  in  Bristol  CathedraL 
Gnie  lines  are  well  known,  but  not 
so  the  circumstance  only  recently  pub- 
lished, that  the  last  four  lines  were 
written  by  Gray 

"Tell  them,  though  'tis  an  awful  thing  to 
die, 

(Twas  e'en  to  thee)  yet  the  dread  path 
once  trod, 

HMy*n  iifb  its  ererlasting  'portals  high, 
And  bids  'the  pvre  in  heart  behold 
their  God."^ 

We  learn  from  the  same  unques- 
ti«»iable  quarter  (the  Bemim$cences 
of  the  Bey.  Norton  Nicholls},  that 
Gray  thought  yery  little  of  what  he 
had  seen  of  the  English  Oarden. 

He  menjtioned  the  poem  of  the 
Oarden  with  disapprobation,  and  said 
it  should  not  be  published  if  he 
could  preyent  it**  There  are  lines 
and  passages,  howeyer,  of  tme  poetry 
throughout  the  poem,  which  form  in 
themselyes  an  agreeable  accession  to 
our  stock  of  fayourite  passajpes.  How 
exquisite,  for  instance,  is  this : — 

"  Many  a  glade  is  found 
The  haunt  of  wood-gods  only ;  where, 
if  art 

K'er  dared  to  tread,  'twas  with  un- 

aaodalled  foot, 
Priadeaa,  as  if  the  place  were  holy 

groond." 

The  poem,  howeyer,  made  but  a 
refy  aimer  inqpression  on  the  public 


mind,  nor  is  it  now  mudi  read,  saye 
by  the  student  of  onrjpoctry,  to  whom 
it  affords  a  lesson  of  importance. 

The  only  remembered  publication 
in  poetry  of  the  year  1773  was 
The  Heroic  EpisOe  to  Sir  WiOiam 
Chambers^ — a  caustic  attack,  replete 
with  wit,  humour,  and  inyeetiye,  on 
the  architect*s  Chinese  eccentriettaea 
in  the  gardens  at  Kew.  It  was  long 
before  Mason  was  suspected  of  the 
satire.  Tom  Warton  was  the  firrt  to 
attribute  it  to  his  pen ;  he  sud  it  was 
Walpole*s  buckramed  up  by  Mason. 
But  Walpole,  from  a  letter  to  Maaoa 
only  recently  published,  would  wjpeaf 
to  naye  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
haye  read  it,**  writes  Walpole, 

so  yery  often,  that  I  haye  got  it  by 
heart,  and  now  I  am  master  of  all  its 
beauties.  I  confess  I  like  it  infinitdy 
better  than  I  did,  though  I  liked  it 
infinitely  before.  But  what  signifiea 
what/thinkP  All  the  world  thinks 
the  same.  No  soul  has,  I  haye  heard, 
guessed  within  a  hundred  miles.  I 
catched  at  Anstey's,  and  haye,  I  be- 
lieve, contributed  to  spread  the  no* 
tion.  It  has  smce  been  called  Temple 
Luttreirs,  and,  to  my  infinite  honour, 
mine.  But  now  that  you  haye  tapped 
this  mine  of  talent,  and  it  runs  so 
richly  and  easily,  for  Heayen*s  and  ' 
fbr  England's  sake,  do  not  let  it 
rest. 

Tike  Heroic  Episde  was  followed, 
in  1774,  by  the  Judah  Restored^  of 
Roberts,—**  a  work,**  says  Campbelli 
**of  no  omnmon  merit**  Sonthey 
calls  the  author  a  poet  of  the  same 
respectable  dass  as  the  author  of 
Leomdas  and  the  AOiencdd^  and  adds 
in  a  note,  **Dr.  Robert8*s  Jwdak 
Restored  was  one  of  the  first  books 
that  I  eyer  possessed.  It  was  giyen 
me  by  a  lady  whom  I  mnst  eyer 
graterally  and  affectionately  remem- 
ber as  die  kindest  friend  of  my 
boyhood.  I  read  it  often  then,  and 
can  still  recur  to  it  with  satisflMStion ; 
and  perhaps  I  owe  something  to  the 
plain  digmty  of  its  style,  which  is 
suited  to  the  subject,  and  eyery 
where  bears  the  stamp  of  good  sense 
and  carefiil  erudition.  To  acknow- 
ledge obligations  of  this  kind  is  both 
a  pleasure  and  duty.***  I  haye 
Southey*s  copy  of  the  Jwdah  before 
me  at  this  moment;  on  the  fiy-leaf 
is  inscribed,  in  the  neat  hand-writing 
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of  the  poet,  ^  Bjoibni  Southej-^giyen 
me  by  Hn.  Dolignon,  1784."  The 
poet  of  Kekmna  was  born  the  year 
in  whieh  the  JmUih  appeared,  and 
was  only  ten  years  old  when  a  copy 
of  the  poem  was  ghren  to  him  by 
the  lady  he  remembers  so  afiSsctkm- 
atelr  as  the  kindeat  friend  of  his 
boyhood.**  This  one  book  may  have 
had  the  same  effect  on  Southey  that 
Spenser*s  works  had  upon  the  mind 
of  Cowley: I  had  read  hunaU  over," 
he  says,  before  I  was  twelve  years 
old,  and  was  thus  made  a  poet  as 
immediately  as  a  child  is  made  an 
eunuch.** 

On  the  4Ui  of  April,  1774,  died 
(Mirer  GoldsmiUi,  leaving  unfortu- 
nateljr  unfinished  one  of  the  best  of 
his  l^ter  pieces — his  well-known 
and  inimitable  BHaHaikm.  It  was 
published  a  fortniffht  after  his  death, 
and  became  immeaiately  a  favourite. 
A  second  posthumous  publication  of 
the  same  poet  was  The  Heameh  of 
Ventsouy  a  clever  epistle  to  Lord 
Clare,  fall  of  characteristic  beauties 
peculiar  to  its  author.  Both  pieces 
owe  something  to  Anstey  and  his 
Ghiide — the  siugsestion  certainly. 

In  1776  Mickleput  forth  his  trans^ 
lation  of  the  Zikkk^— flree,  flowery, 
and  periphrastical,  full  of  spirit,  and 
not  devoid  of  bomties,  but  untrue 
to  the  migestic  simplicity  of  the 
great  Portuffuese. 

While  Goldsmith  was  confining 
his  selection  fVom  our  poets  to  a 
period  too  narrow  to  embrace  many 
of  the  nobler  productioos  of  tlie 
British  Muse,  Qray  was  annotating 
Lydgate,  and  the  younger  War- 
ton  collecting  materials  for  his 
History  of  jBngUsk  Poetry.  Our 
literature  lies  under  other  obliga* 
tions  to  the  younger  Warton, — 
great  as  that  obligation  is  for  his 
noble  but  unfinisJ^  History.  £te 
was  the  Jirst  to  explain  and  direct 
attention  to  many  ot  the  less  obvious 
beauties  of  The  Faerie  Qhmw,  and, 
in  coAjunction  with  Edwards,  the 
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has  bithtrto  been  thought.  Wtowe 
the  sonneto  of  Bampfylde  (4to.  1778) 
to  the  example  of  the  younser 
Warton.  Nor  ts  the  pupil  unworay 
of  the  master,  or  unwilling  to  own 
his  obligation.  Some  of  ibe  Str- 
teen  Somtets  of  Bampfylde  (for  tmtk 
is  the  title  of  his  itin  unpwiteudiag 
quarto)  are  beautiftil  exeeedingly, 
and  in  one  (the  tenth)  Warton  is 
addressed  in  a  way  which  he  could 
well  iq^Nreeiate. 

The  good  efibets  of  Percy*s  Re- 
Uques^  W  arton*s  volume  of  Stsftwy, 
and  Warton*8  Pdems,  received  a  tem- 
porary check  in  the  year  1779,  by 
the  publication  of  the  first  part  a 
Johnson's  well-known  Ztvet  of  the 
Poets^  containmg  hb  celebrated  cri- 
ticism on  the  Lyadas  of  MO  ton,  and 
his  noble  parallel  between  Dryden 
and  Pope.  The  concluding  portion 
of  the  Zfve«,  containing  his  mmous 
abuse  of  Crray,  ai^ieared  two  years 
later  (1781),  and,  like  the  former 
portion  of  the  woric,  was  read  wkh 
deserved  avidity.  The  effect  was 
catehing.  The  school  of  Dryden  and 
Pope  revived.  Hayl^  wrote  his 
Triumphs  of  Temper  m  the  verse 
recommended  by  Johnson ;  Gcabbe 
composed  his  L&rarf  and  has  FJfaye 
in  the  same  versification;  Cowperms 
Table  ToO,  and  even  Mason  (UMogh 
the  last  person  in  the  wurid  to  admt 
it)  bis  translation  of  Du  Freanoy,  in 
Johnson's  only  measure. 

But  the  fear  of  Dr.  Johnson  did  | 
not  reach  beyond  the  grmTe,  and 
when  Cowper  put  forth  his  TM  in 
the  spring  of  1785,  the  great  cnCic 
was  no  more.  Not  that  CJowpa*  was 
likely  to  be  deterred  fVom  blank 
verse  the  criticisms  of  Johnson, 
for  the  Ta^  was  cominettced  in 
Johnson's  lifetime,  and  in  the  same 
structure  of  versification.  That  John- 
son could  have  hurt  the  sale  for  a 
time  by  a  savage  remark  at  ^e  table 
of  Bejmolds,  no  one  acquainted  widi 
the  literature  of  the  period  will  for  a 
moment  doubt.  That  he  could  hate 
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Mt  a  cdanetiftor.  BniBmhy  imd 
done  hii  Wt,  poor  as  tiiat  was, 
his  day  yttm  hardly  by.  It 
er  who  foreed  us  iVom  tho 
Stttevs  which  Johnson  had  ibrRed  for 
ff^nm  poets,  and  Hayle;f  had  done 
hia  heat  to  riy  et  and  retiun.  Nor  was 
Cowper  without  some  assistance  at 
thia  time.  £yaiis*s  old  ballads  did 
aomething  to  eitend  a  taste  for  the 
early  but  unknown  masters  of  our 
poetey.  Some  of  Mickle*s  imitations, 
in  the  aame  collection,  were  read  by 
minds  with  an  influence  of 
we  eigoy  the  fruits  to  this 
day*  Charlotte  Smith  put  forth  a 
volume  of  her  scmnets,  re^te  with 
toiM2imgsentiment,eminenUycbarac* 
teristic  of  the  softer  graces  of  the 
£smale  mind,  and  the  IsSe  Sir  Egerton 
Brydfes,  a  yolume  of  poems,  con- 
taming  one  noble  sonnet  ("  Echo  and 
Silence  *")  which,  though  neglected  at 
the  time,  will  Hve  as  long  as  any 
t  ci  its  length  m  the  English 


Taikwm  followed  by  ayolume 
€f£  poems  from  a  proyincial  press  full 
of  the  yery  finest  poetry,  and  one 
that  has  stood  its  test,  and  will  stand 
for  eyer.  The  author  of  the  Ta^ 
was  of  noble  extraction,  and  counted 
kin  with  lord-chancellors  and  earls. 
His  feilow-anthor  was  a  noor  Scottish 
peaoanti  nameless  and  unknown  when 
his  poems  were  put  forth,  butknown, 
and  deseryedly  Known,  wherever  the 
language  of  nis  country  has  been 
hem.  This  poet  was  Robert  Bums. 
Cowper  and  Bums  were  far  too 
nobly  constituted  to  think  disoourag- 
wf^j  of  one  another.  ^  Is  not  the 
TojX,"  says  Bums,  "a  glorious 
pomf*  The  religion  of  the  Toffl, 
bating  a  few  scrape  of  Calyinistic 
diyinity,  ia  the  religion  of  God  and 
Nature ;  the  religion  that  exalts  and 
ennobles  man.**  have  read  Buni8*s 
poeois,**  says  Cowner,  and  haye  read 
them  twice;  ana  tiiough  they  be 
written  in  a  language  that  is  new  to 
me,  and  many  of  tnem  on  subjects 
much  inferior  to  the  author's  ability, 
I  think  them  on  the  whole  a  yei^ 
extoaordinary  production.  He  is,  I 
belieye,  the  only  poet  these  kingdoms 
have  m)duced  in  the  lower  rank  of  life 
aaye  Shakspeare  (I  dumld  rather  say 
aaye  Prior),  who  need  not  be  indebted 
for  any  part  of  his  praise  to  a  cha- 
ritable connderatioii  of  his  orkin,  and 
tlM  ^jieadyastagea  uttdep  wju^  ba 


has  lahoiMd.  It  wiU  be  pi^  if  hd 
should  not  hereafler  diyest  nimself 
of  barbarira,  air^  contest  )»ippffif 
with  writing  pure  £n|^b,  in  which 
heqtpears  perfectly  qualified  to  ex- 
eel.  He  who  can  command  admira- 
tion dishonours  himself  if  he  aims 
no  hkher  than  to  raise  a  laugh.** 
This,  kt  it  be  remembered,  was  writ- 
ten at  the  time  when  the  poet*s  re- 

E citation  was  as  yet  unconfirmed, 
ut  the  inraise  is  ample,  and  audi  as 
Bums  would  haye  loyed  to  haye 
heard  fixmi  Cowper's  lips.  Poor 
Bums  r  he  writes  in  another  letter, 
loses  much  of  his  deseed  praise 
in  this  oonntry  through  our  igmuance 
of  his  language.  I  despair  of  meet- 
ing with  any  Englislunan  who  will 
take  the  pains  tmtt  I  haye  taken  to 
understand  him.  Hiscandle  is  bright, 
but  shut  up  in  a  dark  lantern.  I 
lent  him  to  a  yenr  sensible  neighbour 
of  mine:  but  his  uncouth  dialect 
spoiled  all ;  and  before  he  had  half 
read  him  through,  he  was  quite  ram- 
feezled!^  The  word  to  which  Cow- 
per alludes  occurs  in  the  Epistle  to 
Lapraik;**  if  the  meaning  was  some- 
what difficult  at  the  time,  few  will 
need  to  be  told  it  now.  The  study  of 
Bums  is  yery  general  in  England,  and 
in  Ireland  lie  is  almost  as  much  un- 
derstood and  appreciated  as  in  his  own 
country. 

Mr.  Rogers  appeared  as  a  poet  in 
the  same  year  with  Bums.  But  his 
Ode  to  SuperstUkm  was  little  read  at 
ihe  time,  and  his  fame  rests  now  on 
a  wide  Ad  a  secure  foundation. 
Another  poet  of  the  same  year  was 
Henry  Headlcjr,  a  younff  and  pro- 
mising writer,  imbued  wkn  a  fine  and 
cultivated  taste,  of  which  his  two 
yolumes  of  selections  from  our  early 
poets,  published  in  the  following 
year,  is  still  an  enduring  testimony. 
If  Goldsmith  had  lived  to  have  seen 
these  selections  published,  culled  by 
a  boy  of  barely  twenty-one,  he 
surely  would  have  blushed  to  have 
looked  upon  his  own. 

There  were  other  candidates  for 
distinction  at  this  time,  imbued  with 
the  sama  tastes  and  fostered  in  the 
same  quarter,  the  cloisters  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  the  wards  of 
Windiester  School.  The  first  was 
lliomas  Russell,  prematurely  snatch- 
ed away  (1788)  m  his  twenty-sixth 
year,  kayins  a  §em  sonnets  and 
pom  behiad  bun,  which  hit  frienda 
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jttjdgod  trarthv  of  knowing  horetfter* 
That  he  had  mtended  his  poema  for 
publication  waa  somewhat  uncertain ; 
that  he  waa  gifted  with  no  ordinary 
genius,  the  ma^;nificent  sonnet  sup- 
posed to  be  written  at  Lemnos  has 
put  beyond  the  pale  of  cavil  or  sua- 
maon.  The  second  candidate  for 
distinction  was  William  Lisle  Bowles, 
whose  fourteen  sonnets  appeared  in 
1789,  while  he  was  yet  an  under- 
mduate  at  Oxford.  The  younger 
Warton  lived  long  enough  to  fore&l 
the  Aiture  distinction  of  the  boy  his 
brother  had  brought  up ;  Coleridge, 
to  thank  him  in  a  sonnet  for  po^c 
obligatifms: — 

My  heart  has  thank'd  thee,  Bowles,  for 
those  soft  strains. 
Whose  sadness  soothes  me  like  the  mur* 
muring 

Of  wild  bees  in  the  iimny  showers  of 
spring;" 

and  Sonthey,  to  express  in  i>ro9e 
his  mtitude  for  similar  obligations. 
The  vicar  of  Bremhill  (now  in  his 
eighty-fourth  Tear)  has  reason  to  be 
proud  of  sucn  testimonies  in  his 
uTOur.  It  would  be  idle  assertion 
to  call  them  undeserved ;  his  sonnets 
are  very  beautiAil,  full  of  soothing 
sadness,  and  a  pleasing^  love  and  re- 
verence for  nature,  ammate  and  in- 
animate. 

When  Bowles  was  seeing  his  sonnets 
throu^  the  press,  hisold  anta^ionist, 
Lord  iByron,  was  a  child  in  his  mo- 
ther's or  his  nurse's  arms.  While 
they  were  yet  hardly  a  year  before 
the  public,  the  younger  Warton  was 
buned  inthe  cbApel  of  his  college  at 
Oxford  amid  the  tears  of  many  who 
knew  the  frank,  confiding  disposition 
of  his  nature. 

^  For  though  not  sweeter  his  own  Homer 
stng, 

Yet  was  his  Hie  the  more  eodearioir 
•eng.-  * 

OOier  poems  of  consequence  foL" 
»ot  very  remote. 
In  1791  Cow^er  put  forth  his  trans- 


time,  or  seems  likely  to  revive,  aai 
acquire  an  hereafter,  is  The  Flmf 
9ure$  of  Memory.  This  is  %  poeai 
which  Ot^dsmith  would  have  read 
with  Measure,  for  it  is  much  in  Mi 
manner.  There  ii  no  sodi  thin|,'' 
says  Byron,  **a8  a  vulgar  line  fai  the 
book.**  The  voraiflcation  k  vcrf 
finished,  but  not  in  Darwm*s  nMOBMr 
to  too  great  a  nice^,  while  tlwre 
are  passages  here  and  there  v^udi 
take  silent  possession  of  the  heart,  a 
sure  sign  of^ unusual  exeeUenee. 

Wordsworth's  first  poem,  A% 
JBvenii^  Watk,  cm  epiiUe  im  ome, 
addressed  to  a  wmmg  Ltdy  from  At 
Lakes  of  ike  Notik  of  EngUmd, 
peared  the  year  after  The  Pleamrt$ 
of  Memory y  and  waa  fi>Uowed  the 
same  year  by  a  volume  ci  J^assry 
Hoe  Sketchetf  is  oerae,  taken  dbrfiy  s 
PedesirianToitrim  Ikelkiiam  OrUimi^ 
Shoist^  ami  Savoyard  Alge.  Every 
line  m  TV  Evenmg  Walk  bears 
tiie  mark  of  a  keen  observer  te 
himself;  there  is  not  a  borrowed 
imace  in  the  poem,  though  the  pcr^ 
vading  character  throughout  re- 
minds one  too  dosdy  perhaps  of  Tke 
Noeturmd  Reverie  of  tke  Comtim  of 
WmckeUeoy  a  wonderful  poem,  to 
which  Wordsworth  vras  the  fint  to 
direct  attention.  Here  is  a  picture 
from  Wordsworth's  first  volume, 
something  between  a  HobbiBia  and 
aHond»Deter:— > 

Sweet  are  the  sounds  that  anngle  froai 
afar, 

Heard  by  calm  lakes,  as  peeps  tiie  fold* 
iog  star. 

Where  the  duck  dabhlea^mid  the  rasthsg 
sedge. 

And  feedmg  pike  starts  from  the  water's 
edge. 

Or  the  swan  stirs  the  reeds,  his  neck  and 
hill 

Wetting,  that  drip  upon  the  waters 
•till; 

Aod  heron,  at  resounda  the  trodden 
shore. 

Shoots  apwardf  darting  kii  long  Mrk  h$* 
fere'* 

One  feels  that  our  Ddetfv  is  en^ 
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daodeefano  vttone,  orinted  at  Bath, 
on  the  poor  pale  blue  p«per  of  the 
period.  This  was  a  kind  of  Lara  and 
JacqmUne  affair.  One-half  of  the 
▼dome  was  by  Sonthey,  the  other 
half  by  Lovell,  the  ^oems  of  the 
former  being  distinguished  by  the 
signature  of  ""Bkm,**  of  the  latter  by 
that  of  ^'Mosehus.*'  The  poems  are 
not  very  n^v  in  number,  nor  are 
they  rerf  good,  yet  the  little  volume 
is  not  without  its  interest  in  the  his- 
tory of  a  great  mind,  feeling  its  way 
to  a  proud  position  in  our  letters. 

Tbeioint  publication  ofSonth^  and 
Lovelf,  in  1795,  was  followed  the 
aezt  year  by  a  similar  kind  of  pub- 
lication, between  Coleridge  and  his 
sehool-fbllow  Lamb.  The  name  of 
Cokri^  apficars  alone  upon  the 
title-page,  which  is  thus  inscribed, 
Poems  on  Various  SubJectSy  bu  S, 
T.  CoUridge^  late  of  Jesus  CoUege, 
Cambridge,  Lamb*s  contributions 
are  distinguished  by  his  initials,  and 
the  volome  is  remarkable  in  more 
ways  than  one.  Coleridse  calb  his 
SMiDets  Jgj^kstcjiu,-— Effusion  1 ;  £f- 
fbsion  2.  Tnis  ^pellation  he  removed 
in  a  ieocHid  edition,  and  called  them, 
what  in  reality  thc^  were,  and  what, 
when  they  were  wntten,  he  intended 
they  should  be,  ^  Sonnets,  attempted 
in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Bowles.*'  Here 
is  his  sonnet  of  gratitude  to  the  vicar 
of  BremhiU,  a  mistatei  attack  <m 
Rogers,  subsequently  withdrawn,  and 
the  following  bold  nan^yric  uj^n 
Wordsworth :  ^  Tne  expression 
green  radiance  is  borrowed/*  he 
writes,  ^firom  Mr.  Wordsworth,  a 
poet,  whose  versification  is  occasi- 
onally harsh  and  his  diction  too  fre» 
qnently  obscure,  bnt  whom  I  deem 
nnrirailed  among  the  writers  of  the 
present  day  in  numly  sentiment,  novel 
unageiy,  and  vivid  cc^oring.** 

Tis  certainly  myttmoas  that  tbentme 
Of  prophet  and  of  poet  it  tho  stme«" 

One  sees  the  prophetic  eye  of  taste  in 
the  printed  judgment  of  Ck>leridge  on 
this  occasion. 

Bums  is  said  to  have  ibretold  the 
future  fiune  of  Sir  Walter  Scott : 
*«This  boy  will  be  heard  of  yet** 
Bat  the  ||reat  poet  of  Scotland  was 
eold  in  his  grave  before  Scott  became 
a  candMate  for  literary  distinction. 
He  died  the  vary  year  of  Scott's  first 
poUicatkm.    The  Chase,  and  WO- 
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Uam  and  Helen  ;  two  BuBads  from 
the  Oerman  of  Oottfried  Augustus 
Burger,  Edinburgh,  1796.  Men 
who  love  to  trace  the  hereditary 
descent  of  genius  foresee  a  mys- 
terious something  in  this  seeming 
transmigration.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
there  is  little  of  Bums  in  Soott*s 
early  publication,  little  of  his  own 
after-excellence,  and,  in  short,  very 
littie  to  admire. 

A  third  publication  of  the  year 
1796  was  the  Joan  of  Arc  of  Southey, 
the  production  of  a  boy  of  two-ana- 
twenty,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
epics  remarkable  for  the  even  level 
of  their  flight,  and  the  wide  difference 
of  opinion  they  are  known  to  have 
occasioned.  The  new  epic,  however, 
had  its  own  little  phalanx  of  admirers ; 
and  when  a  volume  of  smaller  poems 
fh>m  the  same  pen  was  publish^  a 
short  time  after,  the  poet  of  Joan  of 
Arc  had  a  second  accession  of  ad- 
mirers. His  noble  Inscriptions  ac- 
quired him  not  a  few ;  and  all  who 
were  blind  to  the  nobler  portions  of 
his  epic  could  comprehend  tne  beauties 
of  a  story  in  verse  like  Mary  the 
Maid  of  the  Inn.** 

Our  poetry  was  infested  at  this 
time  with  the  unpoetic  invectives  of 
Wolcot,  and  the  pnerile  inanities  of 
the  Delia  Cruscan  school.  Verse  and 
poetry  were  too  commonly  confonnd- 
ed,  ease  and  smoothness  weremistaken 
for  higher  powers,  and  the  rough 
impudence  of  Wolcott  for  the  keen, 
caustic  irony  of  the  Muse  of  Satire. 
It  was  time  to  put  an  end  to  such 
pretensions  and  to  sing-song  pretti- 
nesses  with  nothing  in  the  world  to 
recommend  them.  The  opportunity 
was  great,  nor  was  there  a  jKiet  want- 
ing, or,  better  still,  one  unwilline 
to  rid  our  literature  of  the  weeds  and 
vermin  that  infested  it.  The  poet 
who  came  forward  was  WUliam  Gif- 
ford,  and  the  poem  he  produced,  his 
Baviad  and  Idievidd, — a  clever,  well- 
constraeted  satire,  more  in  Churchill*s 
annihilating  manner  than  the  keen, 
razor-edged  satire  of  Pope  or  Toung. 
The  triumph  was  complete,  and  the 
Baviad  am  Mamad  is  still  read^ 
though  the  works  it  satirises  have  been 
fonr^ten  long  ago. 

When  Wordsworth,  in  the  follow- 
ing vear  (1798),  produced  his  two 
duodecimo  volumes  of  Lyrical  Bal' 
lads,  few  read,  liked,  or  understood 
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**  And  MBie  bin  fraatie  6mm'4t  tad 
Some  bim  dttau'd  a  wit." 

Every  shaft  of  ridknle  was  turned 
affainst  liim,  and  wHh  entk  sueceas 
iS$t  his  "  andienoe**  was,  indeed,  hut 
"  few/*  The  principle  on  whkh  his 
poems  are  composed  was  as  yet  un- 
recognised; and  if  the  wito,  who 
should  have  known  much  better, 
were  blind  to  the  several  excellencies 
oi  his  verse,  he  had  little  to  look 
for  fhun  the  bulk  of  readers.  It  was 
long,  very  IcHig,  therefore,  before  he 
had  any  ascertained  and  admitted 
position  in  the  catalog  of  Englirii 
poets.  Every  description  of  circum- 
stance seined  to  gp  against  him. 
Bogers  put  &)rth  his  JBpkde  to  a 
Ffiend  m  the  autumn  or  the  same 
year,  and  Campbell  his  PUatmret  ^ 
Bope  in  the  following  spring. 

The  effect  was  all  but  instantaneous 
Two  such  noble  examples  of  the 
school  and  poetry  of  Pope  revived  a 
predilection  Ibr  a  form  of  poetry  in 
which  so  many  great  efforts  had  been 
achieved;  and  the  Lyrieal  BaUads 
of  Wordsworth  were  ov^iooked  in 
the  fresh  triumph  of  a  former  fa- 
vourite, and  the  first  production  of 
a  new  and  suooessM  writer. 

A  ^akd  publication  of  the  yetit 
1798  was  an  octavo  volunie,  since 
very  much  enlarged,  and  entitled, 
Plays  M  Pmskmt*  This  was 
Joanna  Baillie*8  first  publication,  imd 
is  likelv  to  see  an  bereafUr,  not  so 
much  from  the  exaggerated  praises 
of  Seott  and  Sonthey,  for  these  can 
effect  but  little  where  the  substMioe 
itself  is  poor,  but  ibem  the  intrinsio 
exeellenoe  of  the  work  itself  and  the 
ihet  that  it  is  by  far  the  noblest  off- 
spring of  the  female  mind  this  coun^ 
^  has  to  exhibit,  and  worth  five 
hundred  such  Saor^i  Dramas  as 
Hannah  More  inflicted  on  the  pnblls 
Ibr  a  long  sueeesskMi  of  years,  now 
lumnily  at  an  end. 

The  last  century  closed  with  Camp- 
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soffbring  ihmi  paralfriB  aad  iiie,aaA 
I^iewis,  with  his  MoiA  a»d  hia  Tabs 
of  Wotder^  engrossed  the  atteatiOB 
ofaLondonpiUiiic  TbelivingFtts 
nassus  was  as  yet  without  its  fkU 
complement  of  tenants,  but  candi- 
dates came  forward  bdfbre  long  to 
fill  the  vacant  places.  Hon  pnb- 
lidtod,  in  1801,  a  little  vdKoM  ef 
8oomik  PattormL  Poems,  Somgs^  fft^ 
wrmsn  m  Dudect  of  the  <SMI; 
Leigh  Hunti  the  same  jear,  ncaUee- 
tion  of  poems  entitled  JummXa; 
Bloomfield,  in  1803^  his  Rmr^  TaUs, 
BaHads,  end  Stmgs ;  Sir  Walter 
Seott,  his  Oiet^hilas  and  Evs  ^SL 
Jokn,  more  like  polished  tales  than 
happy  imitations  of  the  early  balkd, 
but  truly  wonderful  whan  viewed  in 
eonnexiMi  with  his  aAar  wntingi; 
in  1 808,  his  SeoOish  Jhssri^ 

Qr&9e  ;  Campbell,  his  LoMA  and 
HokeMidm;  and  Sonthey,  aseeond 
epic,  his  Thdaha,  in  an  imgnlar 
measure  of  his  own  inventing. 

On  tiie  I8th  of  April,  180S,  disd 
Dr.  Darwin,  and  on  the  fbUMring 
14th  of  Angust  L.  £.  L.  wns  bon. 
In  1808  died  Uoole,  whoae  Tenser 
like  translation  of  Taao  was  ftor 
ferred  by  Johnson  to  the  g^ovn^g 
and  sttbstantiid  beauties  of  Mmt§ssL 
In  the  same  year  Lord  StrangAnd 
put  forward  hia  tmnslariew  mm 
Camoens,  and  thus  was  Darwin  per- 
petuated in  the  gema,  and  Howen, 
and  odours  of  L,  £.  L.,  and  Hoele 
in  the  polished  refinementa  of 
noble  visoount. 

The  eritie  was  a  wise  one  wha^ 
when  he  reviewed  the  Mkmbntmsf 

foresaw asosre  of metrieaf rramansfs 
in  the  materiala  of  thm  odatro 
volumes,  Ko  better  **  piepaiiimy 
school"  for  a  part  of  Seott*B  pvtieu^ 

lar  senius  could  have  well  been 
fbond  than  the  course  of  stodywhieh 
he  had  formed  Ibr  himself  hi  btlnging 
the  materials  of  the  MiiuftrsiU^  tose- 
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him  from  mmoty  sone  of  the  sink- 
ing possages  of  Coleridge's  Chritt* 
ahel^  tiien  onpubliidied,  and  then  as 
now,  unfortunately  a  fragment.  The 
rhythmical  run  of  the  Terse  was 
catdiifig;  and  a  story  orer  which  he 
had  long  brooded  was  eommcneed 
immediately,  in  thevrild  metre  of  the 
poem  thos  opportonely  brought  be* 
neath  his  notice. 

The  metre  found,  the  work  went 
on  at  about  the  rate  he  tells  us,  of  a 
caato  ^  wetk ;  and  was  finally  pub- 
Usiied  in  imairj  1805,  in  a  ouarto 
Tolume,  nriee  twenty-five  shillmcs  I 
Few  idll  xequire  to  be  told  l£at 
Sooit*s  first  poem  mm  Tht  Lay  of 
tk€  Last  Mmttrel,  that  the  saceem  of 
the  irmk  exceeded  the  fondest  day* 
dreams  of  its  author,  and  at  once  <k« 
etded  that  literature  should  form  the 
BMin  business  of  his  life.  ''The  fa* 
Tcmr  which  it  at  once  attained,'*  says 
LodJiart,  ^  had  not  been  equalled  m 
tbe  ease  of  anv  one  poem  (^consider- 
able length  during  at  least  two  ge<» 
nesataooe :  it  eertamly  Imd  not  been 
appioaefaedin  thecase  of  any  narrative 
poem  nnee  thedaysof  Dryden.**  The 
work,  brought  out  on  the  usual  terms 
of  diviskm  of  profits  between  the  au- 
tiMMT  and  publishers,  was  not  long 
after  purclnscd  by  them  ibr  600L  to 
whiob  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co. 
afterwards  added  100/.  in  their  own 
naacdkited  kindness,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  uncommon  success  q£  the 
work. 

The  year  introduood  by  The  Lay, 
closed  with  Modoc  and  The  SMath, 
dfUcM?,  anew^icby  Southey ;  The 
Sabbaik,  a  dkbetie  poem  by  James 
Crvahame— the  tepmekral  Orahame 
of  the  satire  of  Lord  Byron.  Modoc 
found  fisw  admirers  at  the  time,  nor 
has  it  many  now,  or  the  number  it 
deserves  to  have ;  and  The  Sabbm^ 
of  Grahame,  though  full  of  fine 
tkoug^ts,  and  well  sustained  through^ 
OBt,  made  but  little  way  with  poets, 
or  with  Uie  paUic : 
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of  our  British  poetry,  whenever  thai 
large  body  is  re-edited  by  a  poet  of 
true  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
not  bv  another  Alexander  Chalmers. 

''The  corruption  of  a  poet  is  Uie 
generation  of  a  critic"  This,  how- 
ever, like  many  other  popular  say- 
ings, admits  of  some  exceptions ;  for 
the  writers  who  originated  the  £di»^ 
byrgh  Review,  Jeffr^,  Brougham, 
Mackintosh,  Svdney  Smith,  Halkm^ 
and  Homer,  beloniKed  either  to  the 
Law  or  the  Chur^  mid  put  for<t 
ward  no  pretensions  of  their  owa 
to  a  grain  of  ground  upon  Par** 
nassus.  They  sat  in  judgmenti 
however,  on  the  production  oi  the 
new  race  of  poets  with  a  stem  and 
forbidding  countenance.  "  Hard 
words  and  han^ng,"  was  the  doom 
of  all  new  candidates  for  the  laurel ; 
so  that  Hogg*s  translatimi  of  their 
motto,  "  Judex  damnatur  absolvitur 

iUis,"— "  ril  be  d  d  if  vou  escape," 

was  tme,  at  least,  to  the  spirit  in 
which  the  jourmd  was  coiMucted* 
Young  men  of  the  present  genera* 
tion  can  form  from  the  known  cha<« 
racier  of  the  Review  for  the  last 
eight-and- twenty  years  but  a 
Siguier  idea  of  its  influence  for  toe 
first  fifteen  years  of  its  existence* 
Nor  is  this  loss  of  influence  to  be  at* 
tributed  to  any  falling  off  in  the 

auality  and  value  of  its  articles,  for 
tie  EdmbuTvh  Review,  that  can  shew 
a  paper  by  iSuicaulay,  or  an  article  like 
the  "  Churchill,"  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
F4icster,  may  rank  in  real  worth 
and  importance  with  the  best  num- 
ber of  tne  Review  in  the  most  paimy 
davs  of  its  existenoe.  We  are  to  at- 
tribute a  decay  of  influence  to  ai^-* 
other  cause,  to  an  abust  of  he  owa 
power,  the  reversal  of  many  of  it« 
own  decrees  in  its  own  pages ;  and 
the  aimpk  etreumstanee,  tmit  merit 
will  buoy  up  at  last  for  malice  and 
wit,  though  they  fiMiy  cause  an  in- 
calculable deal  of  mischief  for  a  time 
— it  can  be  but  for  a  time.  Dryden^s 
contempt  for  Shirley  has  not  pre- 
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published  his  Wanderer  in  SwOz* 
erUmd;  Cttry,  the  first  part  of  his 
wdl-snstained  tnaisUtkm  of  Dante ; 
Hogg,  his  Monmiain  Bard;  Crabbe, 
after  a  silence  of  twenty  years,  The 
JParish  Begiiter;  Tannahill,  a  vo- 
Inme  of  Songs ;  Moore,  his  IMde*s 
Paeme ;  Scott,  his  Marmitm;  and 
ByroD^hiB  Haiare  o/ldleness.  Crabbe 
almie  was  a  &irourite  with  the  J2e- 
view;  Montgomery  met  with  a  se- 
vere handling ;  tlie  review  of  Idtde 
occasioned  a  hostile  meetmg  at  Chalk 
Farm ;  the  critique  on  Marmionj 
the  Qmtrierbf  Beview;  and  the  bitter 
and  uncalled-for  notice  of  the  Hours 
of  Idleness^  the  swingeing  satire, 
rough  and  vigorous,  of  Eng^h 
Bards  ami  Scotch  Beviewers.  The 
poetry  of  this  yoiug  lord,**  says  the 
Beview^  '^belongs  to  the  class  which 
neither  ffods  nor  men  are  said  to  per- 
mit; and  our  counsel  is,**  it  adds, 
^  that  he  do  forthwith  abandon 
poetry,  and  turn  his  talents  which 
are  connderable,  and  his  opportuni- 
ties which  are  great,  to  better  ac- 
count** 

The  EdhJna^k  Beview  may  be 
forgiven  all  its  mjurious  and  unjust 
dcOTces  in  critidsm,  for  the  entertain- 
ing addition  it  made  to  our  literature 
in  the  satire  of  Lord  Byron.  Not 
that  tiie  satire  itself  is  a  very  noble 
specimen  of  Byron's  Muse,  or  of  the 
school  of  poetry  of  which  it  forms  a 
part;  but  it  is  a  fine,  fearless  piece 
of  writing,  with  a  strain  of  noble  in- 
vective at  times  amidst  its  mare 
prosaic  passages  and  its  mere  calling 
of  names.  The  moreover,  had 

this  good  efiect,  it  roused  a  Muse  of 
fire  before  its  time,  but  not  before  its 
strength  was  at  its  height,  and,  in  all 
probi^ility,  added  to  the  bulk  and 
value  of  the  poems  he  has  left  us ; 
for  there  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  B3rron*s  life  would,  under  any 
circumstances,  have  extended  much, 
if  at  all,  bm>nd  the  six-and-thirty 
years  to  which  it  ran. 

Birds  cease  to  sii^  when  kites  are 
in  the  sky,  but  real  poets,  though 


wm  oj  nrtziMn  s'onwry.  i^inay. 

And  Um  onqiiiel  fseliiigs  whidi  fnt 

woke 

Soog  in  the  world,  will  seek  what  dm 
they  sought." 

CampbeU,  thepet  of  the  Beviewen, 
put  forward  his  Gertrude  of  Wu<h 
mhg  in  1809;  Crabbe,  another 
fiivourite,  lus  Borough,  in  1810; 
Scott,  The  Ladif  o/  (he  La^; 
and  Southey,  his  noblest  poon  by 
fiir,  his  Curse  of  Kehama^  in  the 
sameyear.  Our  accessions  were  ooiMi- 
derable,  so  were  our  losses.  Anstey 
was  removed  firom  among  us  in  1806, 
forty  years  after  the  publication  of 
The  New  BaA  OuiSe ;  Charlotte 
Smith  and  Kirke  White  in  1806; 
Home  in  1808,  sixty  years  after  the 
tragedy  tiDouglas^  and  an  ode  ad- 
drMcd  to  him  by  Collins,  had  se- 
cured his  fame ;  Miss  Sewaid,  whose 
feeble  lucubrations  I  have  omitted  to 
detail,  was  removed  in  1809 ;  Tanna- 
hill, in  1810 ;  Graham  and  Leyden, 
in  1811 ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
venerable  Bishop  Percy,  whose  Be* 
Uques  of  English  Poetry  had  wnfOf^ki 
the  changes  of  whidi  he  lived  to  see 
so  many  noble  and  pmnanent  efieete. 

Tales  in  Verse,  The  World  before 
the  Flood,  The  Ide  of  Pabusj  and 
some  of  the  lighter  poems  of  the 
year  1812,  suffered  an  eclipse  in  the 
great  quarto  publication  or  that  year, 
the  two  first  cantos  of  ChUde  HareUL 
Murray  gave  600L  for  Uie  copyri^t ; 
the  sale  wss  instantaneous,  and  "I 
awoke  one  morning,**  as  the  author 
records,  and  found  myself  fiunous.** 
The  success  of  the  poem  was  com- 
plete, and  people  applied  to  the  new 
poet  what  Waller  had  said  of  Den- 
nam,  "that  he  broke  out  like  the 
Irish  Bebellion,  threescore  thousand 
strong,  when  nobody  was  aivare  or  st 
the  least  suspected  it.** 

The  memorable  quarto  of  the 
month  of  March  (Childe  HaroU) 
was  followed  in  O^ber  by  one  of 
the  wittiest  little  volumes  in  the 
£iurli8h  knguaee,  The  B^ectsd 
il<&eMe«  of  Sie  Messrs.  SmiUi.  The 

n.'  rrt^x.   i  T  T7.^ 
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the  Sonthey,  the  Wordsworth,  are 
mil  good, — ^indeed,  there  is  not  a  bad 
parody  in  the  volume ;  the  Crabbe, 
in  a  word,  is  better  than  Crabbe, — 

«  SomeUuBSf  had  hi^ptned  wrong  about 
a  bill* 

AVbicb  was  not  drawn  with  trae  mortan* 

tile  skill ; 
So  to  amend  it  I  was  told  to  go. 
And  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and 

Co." 

Sureljr  «^  Emanuel  Jennings,*'  com* 
pared  with  the  above,  rises,  as  the 
Messrs.  Smith  remark,  to  sublimity 
itself. 

The  last  publication  of  the  year 
1812  was  the  Rohebjf  of  Scott,— less 
successful  than  any  of  his  former 
efforts,  and  with  len  of  the  blaze  of 
true  genius  about  it.  Copies  were 
scarce  at  first, — 

"  Pray  have  you  got  Roh$btfl  for  I  bare 
got  mine. 

The  maiUcoacb  edition,  prodigiously 
fine;" 

and  when  copies  were  ^t,  disap- 
pointment almost  as  speeddy  ensued. 
Fine  passages  throughout  the  poem 
unquestionably  there  are.  But  the 
verification  was  the  same  with  his 
other  poems,  and  what  Curl  called 
^  the  knack**  was  caught  by  a  herd 
of  tasteless  imitators. 

"  I  well  remember,"  writes  Lockbart, 
bemr  in  tbose  days  a  voung  student  at 
Oxford,  bow  tbe  b<H>kseners'  sbops  there 
were  beleaguered  for  the  earliest  copies, 
and  bow  be  that  bad  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  secure  one  was  followed  to  bis  cbam« 
ber  bjr  a  tribe  of  friends,  all  as  eager  to 
hear  it  lead  as  ever  borse-jockeys  were 
to  see  tbe  conclusion  of  a  match  at  New- 
market; and,  indeed,  not  a  few  of  tbose 
enthusiastic  academics  bad  bets  depend* 
ing  on  tbe  issue  of  tbe  struggle,  which 
they  considered  tbe  elder  ravourite  as 
making  to  keep  bis  own  ground  against 
the  fiery  rivalry  of  Childi  Harold" 

Byron  had  novelty  on  his  side, 
and  Scott  had  to  encounter  the  satiety 
of  the  public  ear.  Other  drcum* 
stances,  moreover,  were  against  him. 
Moore  had  given  a  humorous  fling  at 
the  poem  in  his  Ihoopenny  Post^Bng ; 
and  the  Messrs.  Smith,  in  A  T^e 
of  Drury  Lane,**  in  The  RejecUd 
Addresses^  a  ludicrous  turn  to  the 
manner  and  matter  of  his  former 
poems.  He  felt  what  Byron  calls 
bis    reign**  was  over,  and  turning 
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from  poetry  to  jHTOse,  left  the  field  of 
verse  to  a  fomudable  rival,  and  em- 
plojired  his  pen  in  the  compositkm  of 
a  lijghter  style  of  literature, — one  in 
which  he  achieved  a  second  repu- 
tation, and  one  in  which  he  is  still 
without  a  rival. 

The  public  at  laige  have  never 
cared  much  about  poems  written  in 
Spenser*s  stansas,  and  Byron  was 
wise  when  he  postponed  the  com- 
pletion of  his  poem  in  that  measure 
to  a  later  period.  Scott  had  awakened 
a  taste  for  incident  and  story.  Of 
mere  description  the  public  liad  had 
enough  already ;  and  of  legendary 
tales  in  verse  more  than  enoug^. 
People  were  tired,  moreover,  of  bor- 
der raids  and  Highland  scenery; 
they  longed  for  novelty  and  for  an- 
other clime,  and  they  got  their  wish. 
There  was  no  suspense:  the  poet 
kept  pace  with  the  public;  and  The 
Giaour  and  The  Bride  of  Ab\fdoe 
were  sUll  in  the  infancy  of  their  moie^ 
when  The  Corsair^  Lara,  and  I'he 
Siege  of  Corinth^  appeared  to  await 
the  judgment  of  tne  public.  The 
poet  was  not  unmindM  of  the  &te 
of  others.  He  knew,  moreover,  the 
capricious  turns  of  the  public  taste» 
and  how  necessary  it  was,  to  maintain 
his  ground,  that  he  should  frequently 
renew  his  title  to  the  rank  assigned 
him.  Aflraid  that  people  were  be- 
ginnmff  to  get  tired  of  Turkish 
tales,  ne  added  a  third  canto  to 
CMde  Harold ;  and  when  thefourtii 
and  last  canto  of  that  noble  poem 
waspubli^ed,  he  produced  a  novelty 
at  the  same  tune,  a  Venetian  storr 
(Beppo^  in  Whistlecraft  verse— itself 
a  novelty.  Churchill*s  four  years 
were  not  better  sustained  than  By- 
ron*s  twelve.  From  tales  in  tripping 
verse  he  turned  to  dramas ;  and  when 
Manfred  and  Cain^  and  Sardmapa* 
hu  uid  Werner^  had  done  their  work^ 
Don  Juan  was  taken  up  as  a  new 
string  to  his  bow.  This,  nis  last,  and 
hi  some  respects  his  ablest,  work  waa 
left  nicfinisned  at  lus  death.  What 
new  style  he  would  have  attemptecL 
or  what  success  was  likely  to  attend 
a  fifth  new  manner,  Ineed  not  stajrto 
conjecture.  His  career  was  brilliant 
but  short,  and  though  he  excelled  in 
every  style  he  attempted,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had 
done  his  best. 

While  Byron  blazed  the  cwnet  of 
a  season,  Snelleyand  Keats  appeared 
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and  piMed  ftway,  learing  some  noble 
memorialfl  of  their  ffeniua  behind 
them:  The  Adowde^  The  UypeHtm^ 
The  Cloudy  the  Sonnet  on  ChaomoaCe 
Homer,  Bnt  BhelW  ia  too  ODteore, 
and  Keats  too  mythologieal, — ^not  the 
obsenrity  of  thoughts  too  great  for 
WOTds,  or  a  mythological  taste  de- 
rivcd  fhnn  a  repletion  of  leammg, 
but  the  obscurity  of  haste  and  t&s 
mythological  abiaidanee  of  one  who 
was  not  a  scholar.  Other  poems  of 
repute  and  consequence  appeared  in 
the  same  short  season,  li^ot  a  year 
irent  by  without  produdng  more 
than  one  volume  of  a  quality  we 
never  see  now. 

In  1813,  Hogg  appeared  with  The 
Queen'e  Wake^  containine  "  Bonny 
Kilmeny Allan  Cnnninffham,  with 
a  volume  of  songs,  some  of  surpassing 
beauty ;  Moore,  with  his  Ttcapemttf 
Poet'Mg;  Coleridge  with  a  tragedy 
{Remorse);  and  &ott,  in  di^ise, 
with  The  Bridal  of  TrUrmam,  In 
1814,  Wordsworth  enriched  our 
poetiy  with  his  much-decried  Ex* 
eureion ;  Moore,  with  his  Irish  Me^ 
todies ;  Southey,  with  his  Roderick  ; 
and  Rogers,  with  his  JaeguMut, 
Scott,  in  the  following  year,  gave  us 
The  Lord  o/the  Isles  and  The  Field 
of  Waterloo;  and  Lei^h  Hunt,  a 
real  good  and  very  original  poem,** 
his  Rimim.  Wilson,  already  Known 
by  his  Isle  of  Palms^  gained  another 
wreath,  in  1816,  by  his  Citvo/  the 
Plague,  LaOah  Rookk,  and  The  JK- 
bymite  Leaves  of  Coleridge,  containing 
The  Kime  of  the  Ancient  Ma* 
rmer,"  will  makethe  year  1817  a  me- 
inorable  year  in  the  annals  of  poetry 
whenever  they  are  written.  iCeats* 
.EmfymttMiwasapublicationoftheyear 
1818 ;  SheUcv's  Cenci,  Crabbe's  Take 
of  the  HaUy  jkogm'  Htman  life^  ^d 
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Lamia,  leabtUa,  The  Eve  of  St, 
Apmsj  and  other  poems,  to  1820; 
8heUe/8  Queen  Mob  and  Adomeis; 
Sottthey's  Vision  of  Judgmmd^  and 
Byron*8  parody  of  the  poem,  to  the 
year  1821 ;  Rogers'  /toLand  Scott's 
HaMon  Hm,  to  1822 ;  like  Loves  of 
the  Angels  of  Moore,  to  1823 ;  Camp- 
beirs  ^tfodMc  to  1824,  and  Soathey*s 
Tale  of  Paraguay,  to  1825.  Soiig 
after  this  begui  to  cease  among  us ; 
Byron,  and  Bnelley,  and  Keats,  were 
dead;  Scott  and  Sovithey  iDent; 
Coleridge  dreaming  away  existenee, — 

'*  Food  to  begin,  bat  itill  to  fiaish 
lomtbe)*' 

Campbell  past  his  prime;  Roeers 
and  Moore  unwilling,  rather  than 
unable;  Wilson  busy  with  the 
Noctes  Amhrosiana ;  Wordsworth 
confined 

*'  Witbin  the  sonnet's  scanty  plot  of 

ground 

Hogg  cultivating  sheep  on  Yarrow, 
and  Allan  Cunmngham  superintend- 
ing  the  marble  progeny  of  Chantrey. 
Song,  truly,  haa  gone  out  among  us. 
No  one  seems  to  write  from  the 
inborn  force  of  his  oi«n  genius  from 
Kature,  and  his  own  full  thoughts : — 

Now  each  cotirt  hobby*horae  will  wince 
in  rhyme ; 
Both  learn  d  and  unleam'd,  all  write 
plays. 

It  was  not  so  of  old  :  men  took  up  tndei 
That  knew  the  crafts  they  had  been  bted 
in  tight ; 

An  honest  bilboe-smith  would  make  goed 
blades. 

The  cobler  kept  him  to  his  awl ;  but  dov 
Hell  be  a  poet,  scarce  can  guide  a 

plough." — BXK  JONSON. 

But  the  present  condition  of  our 
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noM  THx  osmiuii  or  ichium. 

Why  rons,  why  ware-like  sweeps  almic, 
Through  street  lad  mart,  the  mshing  throng  ? 
Is  Rh^es  on  fire  f  From  every  side 
Rolls  storming  in  the  human  tide, 
And  mounted  on  his  eourser  prood 
A  knight  I  see  abore  the  eiowd; 
And  iSter  him — what  wondrous  ftail— 
Is  dragged  a  mooiter  through  the  street 
A  draflon  it  appears  tp  sign, 

Wiuk  cmomle*s  wide-guinff  jaws ; 
And  now  the  dragon,  now  the  imi^ti 

The  people*s  gaae  alternate  drawsw 

And  loud  a  thousand  voices  rise, 
^  Come,  see  the  hell- worm— here  it  lies! — 
That  with  the  fiodc  devoured  the  swain ; 
The  hero  this,  who  hath  it  slain ! 
Full  many,  ere  he  risked  his  lifb, 
Went  forth  to  dare  the  deadly  strife; 
But  none  ietum*d  to  tell  the  fight, — 
All  honour  to  the  gaUant  knight  !** 
Thus  to  the  doister,  moving  on, 

Proceeds  the  crowd,  where  hasty  call 
The  knightly  order  of  St.  John 

AsseiDDles  in  the  coundl-hall. 

Before  the  noble  master  there 
The  youth  appears,  with  modest  air; 
The  fbllowing  thousands  shouting  loud 
Press  in,  and  nail  and  gallery  crowd ; 
And  thus  he  Ukes  the  word :  "  Thy  son. 
The  duty  of  a  kni^t  hath  done ! 
The  drsjson,  that  laid  waste  the  land. 
Lies  slam  before  thee  by  this  hand ; 
Free  to  the  wanderer  now  our  ways, 

From  mead  to  mead  the  fiocks  may  stray ; 
And  joyons  to  the  shrine  of  grace, 

The  pngrira  dimb  the  rocky  way!'' 

But  stem  the  master  eyes  the  youth/— 

^  A  hero's  part  thou'st  wrought,  in  sooth. 

Bold  deeds  the  knight  with  honour  crown, 

A  daring  spirit  thou  hast  shewn ; 

But  which  the  first  of  duties,  sav, 

Of  hhn  who  fights  for  Christ's  dear  sway, 

And  with  the  Cross  adorns  his  maO  f  ** 
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"  Forbear  to  jucige,  till  heard  the  whole,** 


IPor,  both  m  spirit  and  in  will, 
The  law  Tve  labonr'd  to  fhlfil. 
Not  rashly  trusting  all  to  misht, 

I  went  to  seek  the  monster^  life ; 
Bj  artifice  and  canning  sleight, 
I  sought  to  conquer  m  the  stoife. 

Already  of  their  bold  emprise 
Had  fallen  five—the  sacrifice. 
Gems  of  the  fiuth,  our  order's  i»ride  I 
By  you,  the  fight  was  then  denied. 
But  gnawing  at  my  heart  there  lay 
Impatient  wish  to  dare  the  fray ; 
Yes,  e*en  in  dreams  of  silent  night, 
I  panting  fought  the  long*d-for  fight; 


And  tidings  of  new  misery  brought, 
Wild  sorrow  seized  upon  my  frame. 
And  into  deed  matured  my  thought 

And  thus  I  to  myself  began : 
*  What  graces  youth,  what  honours  man, 
What  deeds  achieved  those  heroes  bold. 
Of  whom  in  song  so  much  is  told. 


Blind  heathendom  did  elevate  ? 
To  hard  adventures  forth  they  sped. 
And  freed  the  world  from  monsters  dread ; 
With  raging  lions  dauntless  fought, 
With  fiercer  minotaurs  contended, 
To  hapless  victims  freedom  brought. 
Nor  moum*d  the  blood  for  rignt  expended. 

And  but  against  the  Paynim  horde 
Must  Christian  warrior  draw  the  sword  ? 
Sent  as  the  champion  of  the  world, 
His  spear  but  'gainst  false  ffods  be  hurFd  ? 


Deliver  should  his  stalwart  arm. 
Yet  wisdom  must  his  courage  guide. 
And  artifice  with  strength  be  tried.* 
Thus  oft  I  spoke,  and,  bent  to  scan 

The  monster's  track,  went  forth  alone ; 
Then  whisper'd  me  my  soul  the  plan. 
And  victory  I  felt  my  own. 

And  came  to  you,  and  spake :  *  This  isle 
Grant  me  to  leave  for  home  awhile : 
That  favour  from  your  grace  obtain*d. 


And  scarce  I  reach'd  my  native  strand. 
Ere  by  a  cunning  artist  s  hand. 
True  to  the  features  well  surveyed, 
A  mimic  dn^on  had  I  made. 
On  stunted  het  aloft  was  placed 

The  len^hy  body's  ponderous  load ; 
A  scaly  shirt  of  mail  encased 
The  back,  and  dread  defence  bestow'd* 


And  when  the  morning  ^lii 
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Long  8ireteh*d  the  neck,  and  ooemng  fell, 
Sight  ghastly  as  the  gate  of  heu, 
As  if  in  act  to  snatch  their  prey, 


From  out  the  6axk  tXjjw  beneath 
Threaten*d  the  sting-like  rows  of  teeth ; 
The  tongue  a  pointed  falchion  seem*d, 
Dire  lightnings  from  the  small  eyes  gleam*d ; 
And  into  serpent  fold  on  fold 

The  back  enormous  taperinff  ran, 
Around  itself  all  dreadly  rolFd, 
To  crush  at  once  both  steed  and  man ! 

Close  imitating  all  the  rest, 
In  srisly  gtev  the  shape  I  drest ; — 
Half  snake,  half  lizaro,  8eem*d  it  now. 
And  dragon  bred  of  poisoned  slough. 
And  when  the  image  finished  stood, 
Two  dogs  I  chose  of  dauntless  mood, 
Strong  limVd,  and  fleeter  than  the  breeze, 
And  train*d  the  savaffe  bull  to  seize. 
These  urg'd  to  fury  fierce,  I  set 

Upon  me  dragon  as  theur  prey. 
With  pointed  fangs  the  beast  to  fret, 


And  where  the  belly  soft  and  white 
liay  naked  to  their  sailing  bite, 
I  made  them  seize  the  fiend,  and  there 
The  flesh  with  sharp  teeth  hacking  tear. 
Then  arm*d  as  if  for  warlike  deed, 
Bestrode  mjrself  my  gallant  steed, 
Of  noblest  race  in  Arab  land, 
And  when  to  flame  his  ra^  Fd  fanned, 
Plunging  my  spurs  into  his  side. 
Upon  the  dragon  fierce  I  sprung, 


And  thoiu^h  at  first  my  courser  scared, 
Foam*d,  chunp'd  his  bit,  and  shuddering  i 
And  whining  howFd  my  hounds  afraid, — 
Till  use  had  made  them  bold  I  staid. 
And  thus  their  traming  I  pursued 
Till  thrice  her  light  the  moon  renewed^ 
Then  each  his  part  exactly  taught, 
Them  hither  in  swift  bark  I  brought. 
Three  times  the  sun  has  lit  the  wave 

Since  here  I  came,  and  scant  the  rest 
That  to  my  weary  lunbs  I  gave. 

Ere  to  their  mighty  task  addrest*^ 

For  moved  my  soul  within  me  rose 
At  story  of  the  land*s  new  woes ; 
Tom  lunb  from  limb  had  late  been  found 
The  shepherds  to  the  marshes  bound. 
Thus  prompt  resolving  on  my  part, 
I  took  but  counsel  of  my  heiurt. 
And  to  my  train  of  loyal  sauires 
With  haste  imparting  my  desires. 
Forth  with  my  noble  dogs  and  steed. 

By  secret  ways,  which  well  I  knew, 
Where  none  miffht  look  upon  my  deed) 

To  meet  tb^  foe  I  fearless  drew, 


Their  width  did  the 


display. 
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The  ehapel,  sire,  you  know,  whidi  Idgh 
On  rock  that  seenn  to  prc^  tke  aky, 
Built  by  the  dauntkefl  ma0ter*8  ImhmK 
Wide  prapeet  o*er  the  i«le  conmttids. 
But  small  that  chapel,  poor  and  mean, 
Yet  there  a  miracle  it  aecn : — 
The  Mother  wHh  the  mfint  L<m^ 
By  the  three  eaetem  kii^  adored ! 


Ere  at  the  holy  thrine  ne  bends, 
But  dizzy  reach*d  the  height  suMime 
Kew  strength  his  Savi^n^s  presenee  Ittids. 

"Within  the  rock,  thus  chapel  crown'd. 
Wide  yawns  a  gloomy  cave  profoond, 
Damp  with  the  near  swamps  nozkras  stesm, 
Impervious  to  day's  cheering  beam ; 
Here  made  the  snake  his  den,  and  lay 
His  yictims  waiting  nieht  and  day. 
Thus  held  he,  like  hefl^s  dragon  there, 
Strict  watch  beside  the  house  of  prayw ! 
And  came  the  pilgrim  to  the  spot, 

And  tum*d  into  the  dangerous  way, 
Broke  from  his  ambush  in  the  grot 

The  foe,  and  bore  him  thence  his  prey. 

The  rugged  rock  I  climb*d,  ere  yet 
In  arduous-fight  the  fiend  I  met. 
And  knelt  before  the  Jesus-child, 
And  shrired  my  bosom  sin-defil*d. 
Then  girded  at  the  altar  high 
My  limbs  in  flittering  panoply, 


To  God  in  prayer  consign*d  fate. 

Scarce  reached  the  swampy  marshes*  bounds, 
To  bay  b^;an  my  gallant  nounds, 
And  panting  stood  my  trembling  steed, 
Nor  would  another  step  proceed: 


The  ^rislv  snake  beside  the  way, 
Sunnmg  himself  on  the  warm  ground. 
Quick  sprung  on  him  each  active  hound. 
But  witn  the  jaekiU*s  howl,  faint-hevted, 

With  arrowy  swifhiess  taming  flew, 
When  wide  hn  gaping  jaws  he  parted, 
And  forth  a  blast  of  poison  blew. 

But  soon  wkh  courage  fteAi  inspired, 
The  foe  they  seized  to  ftur  find : 
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Then  nin^ly  iMping  to  the  gromd. 
Quick  flew  my  keen-edged  awosd  arooad, 
But  on  that  adamantine  mail 
My  stilrd;^  stroket  onj^t  nandbi  avail; 
And  by  his  tail  inftiriate  lasb*a 
Down  to  the  earth  already  daili*d, 
I  lay,  and  wide  his  ghastly  msw 
With  grim  teeth  studded  gaping  saw  I 
When,  lo!  my  don  to  flame  enraged, 


Howling  he  stood,  with  tortnre  wrong. 

And  ere  he  from  his  galling  foes 
Could  free  him,  from  the  ground  I  rose, 
Espied  the  unprotected  pa?t, 
And  drove  my  sword  tm'ough  lungs  and  heart  I 
Plunged  to  the  hilt  the  weapon  st^. 
Black  spirting  flow*d  the  streaming  blood : 
The  monster  fell,  and,  as  he  sunk, 
Buried  me  *neath  his  ponderous  trunk. 
And  thus  awhile  in  death-like  swonnd 
I  lay,  and  when  my  life  again 


And  in  his  blood  the  fiend  lay  slain  P 

The  loud  applause,  till  now  supprest. 
Burst  free  from  every  hearer's  breast. 
As  thus  the  knight  tne  adventure  told ; 
And  broke  by  vaulted  roof  tenfold 
Peals  forth,  re-echoing  wide  around 
The  mingled  voices'  deafnhig  sound  I 
Vehement  e*en  the  brethren  claim 
For  him  the  hero's  crown  of  fame ; 
And  gratefully  the  people  now 

Wfll  bear  him  forth  m  triumph  proud : 
But  stem  the  master  knits  hk  brow, 

Commanding  silence  to  the  crowd. 


And  speaks:    The  dragon  thai  this  land 
Laid  waste  thou'st  slain  with  valiant  hand ; 
A  god  unto  the  people  thou 
Art  grown,  but  to  the  order  now 
Thou  oom'st  a  foe  1  for  worm  nn^fe  dread 
Than  thou  hast  slain  thy  heart  has  bred,^ 
The  breast-empoisoning  snake,  whose  sting 
Doth  discord  and  destruction  bring ! 
The  stubborn  roirit  this,  which  da^ 

'Gainst  discipline  revolt  to  raise. 
The  sacred  bend  of  order  tears, 

And  wide  the  world  in  ruin  lays. 

Mere  courage  show  the  Faynim  raoe. 
Obedience  is  the  Christian's  grace ; 
For  where  the  Lord  of  earth  and  skies 
Once  wander'd  in  a  servant*s  guise, 
The  fathers  on  that  hallow'd  ground 
Our  order  fhuned,  for  ever  bound 
The  hardest  duty  to  iUlfil— 
The  conquest  of  the  rebel  will ! 
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But  moved  thy  heart  by  glory  yain. 

For  ever  then  my  presence  llee, — 
The  Saviour*8  yoke  most  he  snstain, 

Who  soldier  of  His  cross  will  be  !** 

LfOud  from  the  throng  a  raurmnr  breaks, 
A  mkhty  storm  the  bnilding  shakes ; 
The  brethren  sapplicate  fbr  grace ; 
The  silent  youth,  with  earth-bent  face, 
Calmly  disrobes,  and  kissing  ere 
He  goes  the  master*s  hand  severe, 
Departs.   But,  lo !  the  niaster^s  eye 
Pursues ;  and,  hark !  his  loving  cry, 
Becalls :    Embrace  me  now,  my  son ! 

A  harder  conquest  thou  hast  gained ; 
Take  back  this  cross,  the  guerdon  won. 

By  victory  over  scdf  obtained  !** 


ARKOLD*S  LECTURES  OK  MODERN  HISTORY.* 


Thb  late  Dr.  Arnold  took  public  fk- 
Your  by  storm.  Between  the  in- 
fancy of  his  popularity  and  its  full 
efflorescence  there  was  no  interme- 
diate stage,  and  he  seemed  to  step 
at  once  from  privacy,  if  not  obscu- 
rity, to  the  hiehest  point  of  literary 
celebrity.  This  b  not  a  common 
case,  but  it  may  be  explained.  Dr. 
Arnold  was  a  nighly  endowed  man, 
and  the  times  in  which  he  lived  were 
fiivourable  to  the  developement  of 
his  peculiar  powers,  and  to  the  dis- 
pensation of  tne  knowledge  which  he 
had  acquired.  He  was  able,  earnest, 
and  zc»lou8,  and  devoted  himself 
with  stem  diligence  to  the  duties  of 
his  personal  and  public  offices.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  success  followed 
his  exertions.  This  is  the  reward  of 
sincerity ;  and  he  reaped  it  in  a  full, 
if  not  in  a  prodigal  measure.  His  fame 
as  a  mere  scholar  and  as  a  classical 
critic  he  must  divide  with  others  who 
have  achieved  much  less  notoriety, 
and  who  were  infinitely  beneath  him 
in  ffeneral  intelligence ;  but  what 
reaUy  distinguished  him,  and  what 
attracted  towards  his  writings  the 
regards  of  his  countrymen,  were  his 
love  of  truth,  the  fearlessness  with 
which  he  prosecuted  any  inquiry 
upon  which  ne  entered,  his  open  dis- 
regard of  consequences,  the  rashness 
of  his  logic,  and  his  somewhat 
haughty  contempt  for  the  sacr^ness 


of  established  opmions.  These  are 
all  striking  qualities,  and  it  was  not 
his  custom  to  let  them  wane  fiir 
want  of  exercise ;  but  the  rapid  evo- 
lution of  society  during  nis  day 
probably  stimulated  his  amlation, 
and  certainly  gave  a  more  definite 
aim  to  his  controversial  excursioos 
than  they  could  have  obtained  in 
quieter  tunes.  Such  a  man  could 
never  have  been  a  literary  adven- 
turer. The  severity  and  ikithfiilneas 
of  his  nature  forbad  it,  and  when  he 
emerged  from  his  retirement  be 
came  forth  armed  at  all  pcMnts,  pre- 
pared to  vindicate  his  dums  to  the 
respect,  if  not  to  challenge  the  ooa* 
fidence,  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  infirmities  of  tnis  remarkable 
person  had,  perhaps,  a  similar  origin 
with  his  virtues.  His  love  of  troth 
was  intense,  nor  shall  we  fin:  one 
moment  doubt  that  he  pursued  his 
search  after  it  with  as  much  hones^ 
of  purpose  as  zeal;  but  he  forgot  that 
it  assumes  various  sh^es — ^in  other 
words,  that  its  complexion  and  cha- 
racter will  necessarily  depend  on  the 
temper  of  the  mind  which  peroeivos 
it.  Individual  convictions  are  much 
affected  by  individual  idiosyncrasies, 
not  to  speak  of  the  minor  but  not 
less  real  influences  of  birth,  educa- 
tion,  and  social  position  and  con- 
verse, which  it  would  be  unwise  to 
overlook  in  a  summary  of  causation. 


*  Introductory  Lectures'  on  Modem  History,  delivered  in  Lent  184S«  with  the 
Inftugural  Lecture  delivered  in  December  1841.  BjThos.  Arnold,  D.D.,  Renos  Pro- 
fessor of  Modem  History  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  Hetd-master  of  Rv^v 
School.  Tbird  Edition.  London,  B.  Fellowss,  Ludgate  Street,  1845. 
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We  do  not  here  allude  to  ^oae 
diffht  and  transient  enx>tions  which 
ebS  and  flow  with  the  currents  of 
the  hour  and  dav,  and  scarcely  leave 
a  ripple  upon  the  surface  of  exist* 
enee;  hut  to  the  deeper  and  more 
durable  impressions  wnich,  however 
aequuedt  take  root  and  fhictify, 
which  no  traininff  can  altogether 
eradicate,  and  which  in  time  become 
tborouffhly  incorporated  with  the 
whole  heing  of  the  man.  It  is  by 
the  greater  or  less  prominency  of 
these  indttcribable  qualities  that  we 
distinffuish  one  man  from  another; 
it  is  lay  their  insensible  operation 
upon  ms  own  actions  that  ne  dis- 
thiffuishes  himself  from  his  fellows; 
ana  it  is  in  their  aggr^tion  that 
ihe  force  of  his  nature  visibly  re- 
sides. Such  considerations,  however, 
Dr.  Arnold  habitually  n^lected. 
His  code  of  moral  and  inteuectual 
law  was  eminently  unaccommodat- 
ing, and  fiuled  consequently  to  com- 
mand that  universal  obedience  which 
he  required  for  it;  and  iK)ssibly  to 
this,  more  than  to  any  single  dr- 
cnmstanee  that  could  be  namied,  may 
his  numerous  disappointments  and 
the  petty  vexations  that  followed 
them  he  attributed.  His  own  na- 
ture was  energetic,  but  with  him  it 
was  the  type  of  all  other  natures; 
nor  could,  he,  anparently,  under- 
stand why  this  should  not  be  so. 
Ete  had  more  passion  than  feeling, 
and  whatever  he  did  or  thought  was 
marked  by  keenness  rather  tnan  by 
tenderness.  Of  imaffination,  pro- 
perly so  called,  he  had  none ;  while 
of  neutrality  upon  any  sulnect  what- 
ever he  would  seem  to  have  been 
incapable.  The  result  is,  an  absence 
of  philosophical  repose  where  that 
repose  is  most  needed.  He  was  too 
ardent,  perhaps  too  honest,  to  be  in- 
different about  any  thing  which  en- 
saged  his  attention ;  but  out  of  this 
fieiy  property  there  necessarily 
^rang  an  aguish  impatience,  which 
it  is  painM  to  witn^  and  a  want 
of  discrimination  which  it  is  not  easy 
otherwise  to  account  for  on  the  part 
of  80  able  a  writer.  It  had  also  the 
eflbct  of  confining  while  it  concen- 
trated his  sympatmes ;  but  in  direct 
proportion  as  it  did  this  it  likewise 
contracted  the  range  of  his  analo- 


gies, and  impressed  upon  his  most 
ambitious  enorts  at  philosophical 
analysis  an  unsatis&ctory  air;  and, 
d.  fortiori^  on  his  philosophical,  and 
even  his  historical,  conclusions  an 
ambiguous,  because  a  narrow  charac- 
ter. Dr.  Arnold,  with  all  his  g^fts, 
was  pre-eminently  a  parochial  sage. 
While  gazing  on  the  universe  imd 
contemplating  its  past  and  present 
progress,  he  seems  to  have  been 
spell-bound  by  the  local  influences 
which  surrounded  him.  His  school 
was  a  miniature  vrorld,  whence  he 
drew  his  pictures  of  human  passions 
and  affections,  and  he  the  king,  \dio 
presided  with  despotic  authority  over 
the  unruly  microcosm ;  and  when  he 
went  abroad  into  life,  or  attempted 
to  delineate  the  great  world  without, 
we  at  once  recognise  the  hastiness 
and  the  intolerance  of  one  who  was 
a  stranger  to  contradiction,  and  whose 
confidence  in  himself  was  the  result 
of  a  consdousness  of  his  superiority 
to  those  around  him  rather  than  of 
a  fair  compimson  of  himself  with  his 
equals.  This  peculiarity  is  remark- 
ably conspicuous  in  s<mie  of  his  pro- 
fessional writings.  We  have  no  evi- 
dence, for  example,  that  he  -had 
studied  ecclesiastical  history  with 
more  than  ordinary  attention,  and 
none  whatever  that  he  excelled  in 
his  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  yet  his  dogmatism  upon  both 
these  subjects  is  literally  overwhdm- 
ing.  His  scheme  of  a  comprehen- 
sive union  of  Christians  may  be 
considered  complimentary  to  his  li- 
berality, but  at  the  expense  of  his 
judgment;  while  his  theory  of 
priesthood*  and  his  hatred  of  cleri- 
cal organisation  clearly  demonstrate 
his  incapacity  to  deal  with  questions 
of  so  comprenensive  a  character.  The 
legitimacy  of  the  episcopate  was  an- 
other stumbling-block  which  im- 
peded his  path  imd  disturbed  his  se- 
renity throughout  life,  but  which  he 
at  last  overleaped  at  s  bound,  as  an 
insufferable  hinderance  to  the  evolu- 
tions of  a  free  spuit.  Indeed,  the 
scorn  with  which  he  treats  ^e  re- 
ceived hypothesis  of  prelatical  de- 
scent is  absolutely  withmng,  and  in 
a  Churchman  flu:  from  beo(mung. 
No  ffreater  horror  could  have  he^ 
manifested  had  he  boNi  combating 


*  See  Fra^fMJit  on  th»  Church.  London,  1845.  A  postbnmout  and  very  extra. 
ordinary  fraj^ent,  which  his  widow  has  beta  advised  to  publish  since  his  death. 
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some  kideoiii  sophism  idikh  involycd 
the  peftoe  of  the  world  tad  the  well- 
hting  of  the  huihian  nee,  instead  of 
an  opinion  nHiich,  in  the  present  sge 
at  laupt,  is  pnctieally  innocent,  and 
which,  for  anght  lie  knew  to  the 
ootttrary,  might  be  historically  cor* 
rest.  But  on  such  points  he  was 
not  an  authority,  uid  both  the  bent 
of  his  nund  ao^  his  impatience  of 
control,  to  say  nothing  of  his  con* 

53t  for  scholastic  antiquity,  dis- 
ified  him  in  a  remarkable  manner 
Mtunatinff  the  value  of  the  testi* 
mony  on  whieh  such  conclusions 
rest  When  we  are  told  that  ""the 
essential  idea  of  a  priest  is  this,  that 
he  is  a  person  made  necessaiy  to  our 
intercourse  with  God;'*  that  "^this 
unreasonable,  immoral,  unscriptural 
neeessity  is  die  esseoeeof  priesthood 
that  ''priesthood  is  pn^eriy  media* 
tion,  taking  this  last  word  in  its  ety- 
aolo^cal,  rather  than  its  common 
gleaning  ;**  that  '*this  intermediate 
being*'  (Uie  priest)  ''stands  to  man 
in  the  place <n  God  ;***  that  a  priest- 
hood suf^^osed  to  be  of  divine  ap- 
pointment ii  a  hopeless  evil,  *'re* 
quiring  nothing  less  than  a  new 
revelation  to  rei^ove  it;**t  that  '*an 
order  of  men  set  i^Murt  to  teach  their 
brethren  is  no  essential  and  eternal 
part  of  the  plan  of  Christianity 
and  that  "the  church  of  Christ  is 
not  to  be  subjected  to  the  authorita- 
tive teachingof  anyof  ks  members  r§ 
we  are  apt  to  suspect  that  there 
must  have  been  something  verv  pe- 
culiar in  the  mental  structure  or  that 
man,  who,  himself  a  priest  and  the 
ordained  minvter  of  a  church,  one  of 
the  fandamental  conditions  of  which 
it  is  that  tfaev«  should  exist,  not  a 
priesthood  onl^,  but  a  tripartite  divi- 
sion of  that  priesthood,  could  ddibe- 
rately  utter  and  as  deliberately 
prannlgate  such  extraordinary  sen- 
timents as  tiwse.  Becaase  the  Oxford 


ft  Modem  Huionf.  [May, 

the  present  ease  his  reasoniraa  iairiT 
mastered  by  the  ydiemenee  of  hia 
indication  against  an  obnoadonadafls 
of  r3igionists,and  finding  af^^arently 
no  escape  firam  the  tronbksorae  in^ 
ferences  which  his  cf^f^aoeaiM  dt-» 
duoed  fW>m  the  history  of  the  priai* 
tive  diurch,— inferences,  by  Uie  way, 
which  were  as  much  a  reali^  to 
him  as  to  them--he  boldly  stmck  at 
the  root  of  the  whole  e^fiee,  and 
solved  the  difficulty  by  denouncing 
the  priestly  order  itself  as  a  violent 
and  crud  mvasion  of  human  right, 
and  as  a  thing  which  sliould  be  dis- 
carded as  ''immoral  and  unseriptu* 
ral  t "  It  is  not  cMy,  we  confess,  to 
account  satis^Mtorily  for  s«di  ex* 
cessive  waywardness;  hot  we  shall 
make  the  attempt,  even  at  the  rid^ 
of  being  unsuccesifti]. 

It  would  appear  to  us,  then,  that 
the  source  or  these  irr^larities  in 
so  amiaUe  and  exoelient  a  man  was 
essentially  physiological.  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's temperament  was  ardait,  and, 
ss  we  have  already  stated,  his  sKal 
in  all  things,  great  or  small,  was  irre* 

Eressible.  To  use  a  homely  phrase, 
e  could  take  nothing  easily ;  and  the 
result  of  this  extreme  anxiety  to 
realise  bis  own  convictSons  was  an 
intense  manifestation  of  imdimthmHm 
He  was  neither  of  Paul,  nor  Apdloe^ 
nor  Cephas,  in  religion;  nor  of 
Socrates  or  Plato  in  morals ;  nor  of 
Bacon  or  Descartes  in  modem  UCeta* 
ture ;  nor  <^  Pitt  or  Fox,  Rnas^  or 
Peel,  in  politics;  but  of  Thomas 
Arnold,  and  of  Tiiomas  AnMdd  alone. 
It  was  his  business  to  think  for  him- 
self, and  he  did  so;  but  he  seemed 
to  forget  that  others  had  an  equal 
right  to  the  liberty  of  private 
ment,  and  woidd  probal^  use  it; 
and  that  to  differ  fhim  him  was 
neither  a  rdigious,  a  politica],  aor 
a  moral  heresy.  Nothing,  indeed, 
strikes  us  as  more  rsmarkabie  in  his 
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ntsk  in  midioB  rt$^  ind  to  dmenae 
his  centiire  with  no  meisared  nand 
to  the  right  and  to  the  left.  All  the 
pieviona  rules  and  maxnns  of  social 
existence  he  stretched  upon  a  Pro- 
crustean bed  of  his  own  formation, 
and  chopped  them  down  to  its  dimen- 
siMis.  The  process  was  summary 
and  generally  neat,  but  it  was  or* 
bitrary  and  often  capricious,  and  it 
eaused  the  Ibrce  of  circumstances, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  escape  him.  In  no  writer  of 
modem  times  oi  the  same  distinction 
do  we  remember  of  so  little  allowance 
being  made  for  their  (^)eratioQ ;  per- 
haps  because  their  recognition  would 
bare  been  iaconvement  to  a  very 
daring  theorist,  but  more  probably 
because  their  influ^iee  was  inade- 
quately apprehended.  They  ob- 
structed his  progress,  and  he  turned 
aside  from  them  with  scorn.  In  like 
manner  he  ddi^hted  in  abstractions, 
and  was  sometmies  hi^py  in  their 
application ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  possessed  the  subtlety  or 
the  comprehennveness  of  mind  neces- 
sary for  a  successful  metaphysician ; 
and  it  is  quite  certain  that  if  he  did,  he 
carefolly  concealed  them.  The  com- 
mon UK>logy  for  these  extravagancies 
is,  his  limited  experience  of  numkind ; 
nor  shall  we  deny  that  the  almost 
monastic  seclusion  of  Kugby  may 
have  tended  to  corroborate  instead 
of  to  soften  those  strong  impressions 
which  he  adopted  so  readily  and  re- 
tained so  tenaciously :  but  the  fault 
would  appear  to  us  to  have  lain 
deeper,  since  it  cannot  be  disputed  that 
nuiny  men  with  as  little  knowlectee  of 
life  have  taken  juster  views  of  the 
organisation  and  objects  of  human 
society.  Dr.  Arnold  was,  in  fact, 
temperamentally  an  absolutist,  and 
neither  the  accidents  of  his  education 
nor  his  positiott  contributed  to  abate 
the  ruling  infirmity  of  his  mind. 
Bamuel  Johnson,  for  instance,  was  a 
^^t  dogmatist,  or,  as  some  will  have 
It,  a  great  bigot,— such  is  the  modem 
phrase,  nor  are  we  concerned  at  pre- 
sent with  its  justness;  but  Johnson, 
though  traveling  over  much  the 
same  ground,  swept  round  a  wider 
circle  than  his  successor,  and,  with 
equal  confidence  in  hw  own  powors, 
kept  natdk  nearer  to  the  surfhee  of 
thnigs.  It  is  only  in  Boswell  that 
his  egoism  Mmears ;  and  but  for  the 
revelations  oitnat  extraoidsiiary  book 


and  the  wUspers  of  tfiMbtt,  the 
men  of  our  generation  would  have 
known  little  or  nothing  of  his  lead* 
ing  properties.  In  wnat  he  wrote 
for  the  world  the  vigour  and  the 
extent  of  his  powers  are  alone  eon^ 
spicuous,  for  we  do  not  reckon  his 
mannerism  a  mental  defect ;  it  waa 
a  mere  blemish,  or,  at  the  most,  an 
error  in  taste.  The  man  himself  is 
never  obtruded  on  your  notice ;  and 
though  he  may  treat  you  to  a  little 
of  his  own  wisdom,  he  does  not  think 
it  necessanr  to  despise  the  wisdom  of 
the  rest  of^ BAankina :  but  Dr.  Arnold, 
like  Savage  Landor,  constantly  oe* 
cupies  the  foreground  of  his  own 
canvass — his  personality  is  never  ab- 
sent from  your  mind's  eye  for  one 
moment ;  and  after  having  read  and 
pondered,  and  read  affain,  alternately 
delighted  and  bewildered,  the  eoa* 
viction  is  irresistible,  that  the  indi- 
vidualism of  the  aocomplished  writer 
is  much  more  prominent  than  his 
philosophy.  In  our  judgment,  then, 
neither  Winchester  nor  Oxford  are 
answerable  for  the  peculiarities  dis- 
cernible in  Dr.  Arnold,  but  Nature 
herself.  She  formed  the  man  and 
made  him  what  he  was, — not  the 
cloister  or  the  school,  the  Academe 
or  the  Porch ;  a  man  whom  a  dif- 
ficulty could  not  dismay  nor  a  para- 
dox sturtle ;  a  man  of  high  moral 
resolution  and  of  strong  passions, 
who  was  impatient  of  oontn^  and 
resented  contradiction;  a  man  who 
thought,  felt,  and  acted  energetically 
at  all  times  siid  in  all  drcnmstaneee ; 
a  man  of  large  benevolenee,  but  who 
had  resolved  that  the  world  should 
be  virtuous  only  aftar  a  Ashion  of 
Im  own;  a  truthful  but  a  severe 
mm,  fr<m  whom  the  weaknesses  of 
humanity  received  little  mercy ;  a  re- 
sectable man,  undoubtedly,  and  a 
good  man,  but  one  whose  creed  and 
precepts  were  unnecessarily  har^  ; 
and,  beyond  all  controversy,  a  man 
the  expanskm  of  whose  mind  waa 
cramped  by  the  early  adoption  of  a 
system  of  pditical  ethics,  whkh  in 
aft^-lifo  narrowed  the  fi^  of  hto 
usefWlnesB,  and  has  cast  over  the 
most  ambitious  of  his  performanees 
ihe  shadow  of  a  speedy  decay.  But 
it  is  tine  to  turn  to  tne  Tomne  be- 
Ibre  us. 

The  lectures  of  which  it  consists, 
eight  in  number,  were  delivered  at 
Oxford  in  the  years  1841-42,  in  the 
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author's  eapaoity  of  Begins  Professor 
of  Modem  Bmory  in  that  uniYer« 
sify,  and  make  up*a  small  volume  of 
renuuicable  interest  in  every  respect ; 
the  question,  ther^ore,  naturally  oc- 
eurs,  In  what  does  that  interest  re« 
side  ?  F^y,  no  doubt,  in  the  sub- 
ject, which  is  attractive  in  itself^  but 
in  no  small  d^;ree  in  the  novelty  of 
the  enterprise,  and  in  the  very  able 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 
We  make  the  latter  admission  with 
the  ^^reater  cheerfulness  that  many 
positKms  are  lakl  down  by  Dr.  Ar- 
nold as  incontrovertible,  in  the  sound- 
ness of  which  we  cannot  acquiesce ; 
but,  as  our  intention  is  not  so  much 
to  review  the  book  professionally  as 
to  offer  some  aeneral  remarks  on  its 
tone  and  tenacncv,  we  shall  confine 
ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the 
eonsideration  of  these  two  points. 

It  has  been  said  of  this  extraordi- 
narv  man  by  a  critic  of  no  mean 
authority,  tliat  he  had  some  of  the 
"  greatest  qualities  of  an  historian,"* 
the  fiMBulty  of  dear  analysis  and  com« 
bination,  strong  colouring,  a  taste  for 
military  detaiEi,  and  an  exact  geo- 
graphical eye;*  but  it  is  conceded 
by  nis  bi<M^pher  that  he  was  de- 
ficient in  curamatic  capacity,  and  we 
should  think  that  few  would  now 
dispute  that  he  was  also  deficient  in 
that  cool  and  penetrating  judgment, 
without  which  it  is  impossible  to  form 
dispassionate  conclusions  on  any  sub- 
jea  whatever.  No  doubt  his  deserin- 
tive  powers  were  high,  as  generally 
ha]^[»ens  to  men  who  feel  keenly  and 
have  the  art  of  giving  expression  to 
thdr  conceptions;  but  to  do  this  is 
one  thing,  and  to  elaborate  a  toler- 
able theory  of  moral  action  is  an- 
other. Dr.  Amold*s  sketches  are 
firesh,  vivid,  and  strikimr,  whether 
th^  be  correct  or  not.  Ae  limning 
Is  perfect  even  where  the  details  are 
scanty,  and  we  easily  discern  the 
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the  account  of  the  state  of  parties 
under  Charles  L,  and  the  glance  at 
the  Puritans,  contained  in  this  vo- 
lume, are,  as  he  terms  them,  ^  ad- 
mirable,** without  grantii^,  as  would 
seem  to  be  required,  that  thcnr  are 
models  of  the  highest  style  of  his- 
torical composition,  for  such  we  can 
by  no  means  consider  them ;  but  we 
must  utterlj^  deny  that  his  sketch 
of  the  sufferings  during  the  siege  of 
Genoa,**  so  mi^  commended  by  thk 
and  other  writers,  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived as  a  sound  specimen  of  politi- 
cal inductbn.  We,  on  the  oontxaiy, 
look  ujpon  its  reasoning  with  extreme 
suspcion,  and  would  be  disposed  to 
refer  to  it  rather  as  an  illustratioa 
of  the  force  and  prominency  ot  the 
author*s  personal  predilectkiisi,  than 
as  a  proor  of  his  argumentative  talent. 
The  passage  runs  thus 

'*  In  the  autumn  of  1799,  the  Austrians 
bad  driren  the  French  out  of  Lomherdy 
and  Piedmont ;  their  last  victonr  of  Fos. 
aano  or  Genola  had  won  the  fortreaaof 
Coni  or  Cuneo,  cUmo  under  die  Alps,  and 
at  the  very  extremity  of  the  plain  of  the 
Po ;  the  French  dung  to  Italy  only  by 
their  hold  of  the  Riviera  of  Genoa,  the 
narrow  strip  of  coast  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  sea,  which  extends  from 
the  frontiers  of  France  almost  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Arno.  Hither  the  remains 
of  the  French  force  were  collected,  com- 
manded by  General  Massena.  and  the 
point  of  chief  importance  to  his  defenes 
was  the  city  of  Genoa.  Napoleon  had 
just  returned  from  Egypt,  and  was  he* 
come  first  consul ;  but  be  could  not  be 
expected  to  take  the  field  till  the  following 
spring,  and  till  then  Massena  was  hope, 
less  of  relief  from  without,  every  thing 
was  to  depend  on  his  own  pertmacity. 
The  strength  of  his  army  made  it  im- 
possible to  force  it  in  such  a  position  as 
Genoa ;  but  its  rery  numbers,  added  to 
the  population  of  a  great  city,  held  out 
to  the  enemy  a  hope  of  reducing  it  by 
famine;  and  as  Genoa  derires  aiost  of 
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hare  oerer  koown  any  other  state  than 
one  of  abandance  and  luxury,  begin 
seriously  to  coDoei?e  of  fami ne.  But  Uie 
shope  were  emptied,  and  the  store- 
houses began  to  be  drawn  upon ;  and  no 
IfMh  supply  or  hope  of  suj^ly  appeared. 
Winter  passed  away,  and  spnng  re« 
turned,  so  early  and  so  beautiful  on  that 
garden -like  coast,  sheltered  as  it  is  from 
the  north  winds  by  its  belt  of  mountains, 
and  open  to  the  full  range  of  the 
southern  sun.  Spring  returned,  and 
clothed  the  hill-sides  with  its  fresh  ver- 
dure. But  that  Terdure  was  no  longer 
the  mere  delight  of  the  careless 
eye  of  luxury,  refreshing  the  citizens 
with  its  liveliness  and  softness  when 
they  rode  or  walked  up  thither  f|rom  the 
city  to  enjoy  the  surpassine  beauty  of 
the  prospect  ,The  green  hill-sides  were 
now  visited  for  a  very  different  object : 
ladies  of  the  highest  rank  might  be  seen 
cutting  up  every  plant  which  it  was  pos- 
sible to  turn  to  rood,  and  bearing  home 
the  common  weeds  of  our  road-sides  as  a 
most  precious  treasure.  The  French  ge« 
neral  pitied  the  distress  of  the  peo^, 
but  the  lives  and  sV^ngth  of  his  xarnson 
seemed  to  him  more  important  than  the 
Uvea  of  the  Genoese ;  and  such  provi- 
sions as  remained  were  reserved  m  the 
first  place  for  the  French  army.  Scarcity 
became  utter  want,  and  want  became  fa- 
mine. In  the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of 
that  gorgeous  city,  no  less  than  in  the 
humblest  tenements  of  its  humblest  poor, 
death  was  busy;  not  the  momentary 
death  of  battle  or  massacre,  nor  the 
speedy  death  of  pestilence,  but  the  lin- 
gering and  most  miserable  death  of  fa- 
mine.  Infants  died  before  their  oarents' 
eyes ;  husbands  and  wives  lay  aown  to 
expire  together.  A  man  whom  1  saw  at 
Genoa  in  lSt5,  told  me  that  his  father 
and  two  of  his  brothers  had  been  starved 
to  death  in  this  fatal  siege.  So  it  went 
on,  till,  in  the  month  of  June,  when  Na. 
poieon  bad  already  descended  from  the 
Alps  into  the  plains  of  I^ombardy,  the 
misery  became  unendurable,  and  Massena 
surrendered.  But  before  he  did  so, 
90,000  innocent  persons,  old  and  young, 
women  and  children,  bad  died  by  tliis 
most  horrible  of  deaths  which  huntanity 
can  endure.*** 

Dr.  Arnold  then  considers  shortlyf 
and  very  generally,  with  whom  "  the 
guilt  of  most  atrocioas  murder** 
lay,  whether  on  both  sides  equally, 
or  on  one  side  only ;  and  concludes 
his  review  of  the  "tragedy,**  by 
triumphantly  exclaiming,  **if  any 
man  can  defend  the  lawMness,  in 


the  abstract,  of  the  starvation  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Genoa,  I  wiU  engage 
also,  to  establish  the  lawfulness  of 
the  massacres  of  September.**  f 

We  are  not  surprised  tiiat  this 
passage  ^ould  have  excited  admira- 
tion. As  a  picture  it  is  complete, 
and  those  who  read  here  or  else- 
where of  the  sufferings  of  the  miser- 
able inhalntants  of  Genoa  during  Uie 
blockade,  which  lasted  forty -one 
days,  will  unite  with  us,  b9  thejr 
would  have  united  with  Dr.  Amora,  - 
in  considering  war  in  all  its  aspects 
as  one  of  the  most  dreadiUl  scouives 
which  ever  desolated  the  earth :  we 
analogy,  however,  with  which  it 
doses,  appears  to  us  to  be  both  false 
and  dancerous;  and  for  these  rea- 
sons we  shall  request  the  attention  of 
the  reader  for  a  few  minutes,  while 
we  endeavour  to  esthnate  its  value.  ' 

The  defence  of  the  "lawAilness  in 
the  abstract,**  of  starving  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  of  Genoa,  or  any 
other  city,  is  scarcely  within  the 
limits  of  any  discussion  growing  out 
of  the  history  of  that  melancholy 
transaction,  and  was  a  demand  which 
*Dr.  Arnold  had  no  right  to  make, 
either  as  a  casuist  or  as  a  critic  on 
maritime  law :  while  it  must  be  pain- 
fully obvious  to  all  that  Lord  Kdth*8 
share  in  that  memorable  incident  is 
un&vourably  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  revolutionary  general  who  held 
Genoa  for  the  French  Republic  His 
office,  nevertheless,  was  as  purely  mi- 
nisterial as  the  office  or  Maasena. 
They  both  did  what  their  respective 
governments  ordered  them  to  do, 
and  in  their  circumstances  they  could 
do  nothing  else ;  but  the  point  to  be 
observed  is  this,  that  the  object  of 
the  allies  was  to  ibrce  Massena  out 
of  Grenoa,  not  to  starve  the  Genoese ; 
and  that,  consequently,  if  the  Ge- 
noese were  starved  because  Massena 
would  not  abandon  their  city,  the 
weight  of  that  grave  offence  should 
lie  upon  lum  and  those  whom  he 
serv^,  and  not  up|on  the  British  ad- 
miral or  the  Irtish  ffovemment, 
who  had  no  alternative  between  the 
mstttution  of  a  blockade  with  all  its 
attendant  horrors,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  that  line  of  political  action 
upon  which  they,  had  entered  for 
arresting  the  progress  of  ^  French 
arms  in  Italy.    Morally  speaking. 


VOL. 


*  Lectures  on  History,  pp.  168,  et  seqq. 
xxxm.  no.  cxoyu. 
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tbe lawfoloMfl**  ofdayghteraigmeii 
ia  battle  na j  be  doubted ;  aad  no 
one  ever  yet  read  the  history  of  an 
assault  without  feelinff  his  blood  roft 
oold  at  the  redtal  of  the  atrocHies 
which  accompanied  it;  but  the  ci* 
vilian  who  defines  the  rules  of  war» 
or  the  iK>litician  who  justifies  its  ne* 
cessity,  is  not  to  be  held  aadotitute  of 
humanity  because  he  cannot  abate  its 
crueltioi ;  for  the  assomntion  that  it 
will  and  must  be  attendea  with  cniel« 
ties  is  one  of  the  conditions  of  his 
angument,  which  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  he  is  compiled  to  adopt* 
and  which,  let  us  h<^  he  ado«4a 
with  reluctance.  That  every  thu^ 
should  be  done  which  humanity  can 
suggest  to  soften  its  severities,  we 
readily  grant,  and  if  it  be  true,  ts 
has  been  said,  that  the  Austrian  com- 
mander before  Genoa  refused  a  pas- 
sage across  the  lines  to  the  women 
and  children,  that  was  an  act  of  bar- 
barity which  history  should  record 
and  stigmatise :  but  even  such  a  per- 
mission would  in  the  winter  season, 
and  in  northern  latitudes,  <mly  aggra- 
vate the  prevaib'ng  wretche^mess,  by 
driving  into  the  open  country  a 
crowd  of  houseless  and  defenedess 
fugitives,  who  would  thus  merely 
exchange  one  kind  of  death  for  an- 
other. Look  at  it,  then,  in  what 
light  you  will,  suffering  and  sorrow 
must  attend  war.  It  is  not,  and 
never  has  been  the  herald  of  ha]^- 
ness,  but  the  servant  of  desolation : 
but  dreadfhl  thing  as  it  iS)  and  m- 
evitable  as  it  would  seem  to  be  so 
long  as  man  is  constituted  as  he  is^ 
it  still  has  its  laws — in  civilised  coun- 
tries, at  least— and  we  must  protttt 
as  energetically  as  we  can  against 
be  extraordinary  doctrine  hei^  an- 
nounced by  Dr.  Arnold,  that  its  in- 
cidental calamities  may  be  balanced 
by  the  frightful  atrocities  committed 


^Tfff^fjTTffTftf^  Hi  tHfng  ^airniMt 
the  sufferin^i  of  the  Qmim  Thmm 
mMSsfflva  lasted  isor  thiee  day%  dii^ 
ring  whidi  slmrt  time  the  wmldKa 
who  officiated  s*  these  oigice  fri 
fieed  tnm  6600  to  12,000  Tietw 
(fbr  the  number  is  uncertam),  of  all 
ages  and  ranks,  and  of  ho&i  sexes, 
including  the  Princess  de  Lamballe ; 
and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
these  enormities  were  not  nerpetzated 
by  enemies  on  their  fbe%  wni»  wonld 
lutye  been  bad  enough,  bvt  bj  devils 
in  Iraman  shape  on  tbor  omt  ha^ 
toss  eountrymen  and  kindred;  that 
no  plea  of  nccessi^,  ffood,  bad,  or 
hidilfereut,  eouM  be  alleged  in  de- 
fiance of  these  atrocltiea,  exeept  the 
fbnl  passions  of  their  execrabte  au- 
thors, and  that  after  the  lapse  of 
half  a  century  they  stand  out  in  bold 
relief  as  one  of  the  most  dismal  tra- 
oedies  whkh  stain  the  page  of  mo- 
oem  history.  That  they  shoold  be 
likened  to  ai^  of  the  ordinary  casn- 
ahks  of  war  by  a  man  of  Dr.  Ar- 
nold's repntatioii,  is  truly  wonderful; 
bat  if  our  estimate  of  nis  eharadw 
be  correct,  perhaps  this  anomaly  tnsy 
be  explained.  The  story  whidi  lie 
heard  at  Genoa  in  1825  made  a 
strong  impression  upon  his  imagin- 
ation, and  like  most  of  hia  inqires- 
siona  it  was  as  durable  as  it  was 
strong.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  diat  whik  in  the 
si^  itadf  he  should  inquire  aboot 
the  s^ge,  and  to  a  and  constituted 
and  pre-oecnpied  as  hm  ww, 
transition  froni  gratified  cuiioaiiy  to 
anger  was  easy.  l^ma.  that  honrwe 
may  reasonably  suppose  that  the 
si^  of  Genoa  woula  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place  in  his  recollections. 
It  was  an  incident  well  snited  to  his 
tsfltffl,  and  he  has  made  an  episode 
ont  of  \if  whi^  w<ndd  have  beea 
perfect  bat  Ibr  its  excessive  namw- 
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IMear  to  be  individual  in  contradis- 
tinction to  imperial  interests,  or  ibr 
his  anxiety  to  measure  the  latter  by 
a  standard  which  &lls  infinitely  short 
of  their  true  proportions.  These  lec- 
tures, beautinil  and  instructive  as 
they  often  ar&  when  critically  ex- 
anuned,  abound  in  proo&  of  tlus  pe- 
culiarity. There  were  not,  perhaps, 
twenty  men  in  Britain  who  felt  as 
acutefy  on  all  subjects  as  he  himself 
did,  or  who  could  invest  the  passing 
occurrences  of  the  day,  or  the  events 
of  remote  times,  wiUi  the  charm 
which  he  threw  around  both:  but 
be  wrote  as  if  he  thought  otherwisey 
and  he  reasoned  as  if  he  believed 
that  every  man  might  become 
law  unto  himself,*'  for  it  was  far 
from  his  puriK)se  to  inculcate  any 
such  demoralising  creed.  His  system 
of  isolation  has  nere  its  just  issue. 
It  confines  his  vision  as  a  philosophi- 
cal critic,  as  in  other  instances  it  con- 
fines his  sympathies  as  a  man :  and 
the  result  is,  a  contracted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  force  of  those  great  influ- 
ences which  act  on  the  common  fa- 
mOy  of  nations  which  are  in  all  proba- 
bility a  part  of'^ the  scheme  of  creation^ 
and  which  have  been  in  conspicuous 
operation  since  the  dawn  oihistoiy 
downwards.  The  consideration  of 
these,  Br.  Arnold,  as  we  venture  to 
think,  n^lected :  and  if  his  book  be 
taken  as  a  whole,  and  be  carefUly 
examined,  it  will  be  found  to  be,  (f 
we  mistake  noty  an  ingenious  defence  of 
individual  independency,  and  a  sofUy 
worded  ajxrfogy  fox  the  "r^ts  of 
man.**  What  is  it,  we  should  be 
to  know,  which  he  spares  that 
the  name  or  impress  of  power  f 
The  word,  except  in  some  sense  pro- 
per to  himself,  was  as  offensive  as  the 
thing  which  it  represented  f  and 
whether  the  question  be  of  eccle- 
siastical subordmaticoK  of  magisterial 
authority,  of  natural  law,  or  even  o£ 
moral  obedience^  there  is  at  l^isC  a 
tacit  reservation  of  the  jprivileges  of 
the  in^vidual  which  It  is  impossible 
to  overlook.  Compare  him  in  this 
respect  with  Burkes  and  his  most 
aroent  admirers  could  desire  no  higher 
analogy*  In  the  one  you  fincTthe 
nu^lesty  and  integrity  of  society 
strenuously^  enforced,  iad  our  ^  glo- 
rious coBstitutk>n'*  set  forth  as  an 
object  of  almost  idolatrous  vene- 
ration ;  in  the  other  you  will  discover 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  you  may 
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learn  that  society  is,  upon  the  whola^ 
rather  an  oppression  than  a  benefit ; 
that  in  various  ways  it  has  abridged 
your  liberties,  forded  your  will,  and 
restricted  your  sphere  of  enjoyment ; 
and  that  this  or  any  other  constitu- 
tion— unless,  perhaps,  some  unreal 
form  of  democracy^is  as  remarkable 
for  its  defects  as  its  excellencies. 
Dr.  Arnold  was  of  the  statutory 
school,  and  had  unlimited  confidence 
in  the  beneficial  effects  of  legislation, 
and  little  in  the  undisturbed  play  of 
the  social  affections ;  and  whatever  of 
vice  or  folly  may  disfigure  the  world, 
would  seem  to  be  less  a  consequence 
of  the  propensity  of  man  to  err  than 
of  the  n^lect  of  his  rulers  to  keep 
himriffht.  The  effects  of  this  phuBt- 
ive  habit  are  very  remarkable.  All 
his  pictures  want  relief.  There  is 
no  sundune,  no  chiaro  oscwro^  no 
light  and  snade,  to  diversify  the 
landscape  and  to  soften  its  angulari- 
ties; but  all  is  darkness  and  ffloom, 
until  the  mind,  saddened  by  tro  per- 
petual Gontem{^ation  of  an  unavail- 
ing contest  between  feebleness  and 
strength,  and  humility  and  tyrannVf 
turns  in  dismay  from  a  spectacle 
which  is  all  the  more  terrible  for  the 
severe  fidelity  with  which  its  several 
lineaments  ase  displayed.  We  live 
in  an  age  in  which  there  is  an  un- 
natural appetite  for  the  bare  anato- 
mies of  lue.  The  skin,  the  nuisclesy 
the  bones,  are  each  in  tibeir  turn  ex- 
posed to  public  view«  Every  social 
nf onnd  is  nrobed  till  it  bleeds  and 
festers,  ana  he  is  the  most  pmfound 
philosopher  who  is  the  most  dex- 
terous operator ;  but  this  disposition 
to  luxuriate  over  human  suffuring 
and  sordidness  has  the  worst  ^possible 
effect  upon  the  national  mmd  and 
taste.  The  humani^  which  it  in- 
culcates is  melo-drainatic  and  false, 
and  may  be  indulged  to  any  extent  at 
the  smallest  expense  to  the  indivi- 
dual ;  bnt  there  is  nothing  pactical 
and  nothing  usefbl  about  it.  Dr. 
Amold^s  nature  was  too  noble  and 
too  pure  to  allow  ^  his  personally 
{MTticmatinff  in  this  d^psding  pas- 
time ;  out  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  querulous  and  an  unhealthy 
tone  about  his  miscellaneous  writings, 
which  may  tend  to  foster  the  growth 
of  a  diseue  which  a  wise  man  would 
repress,  and  that  they  may  afford  food 
to  those  who,  without  one  particle  of 
his  ability  or  his  beaevolenGe,  would 
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have  no  objections  to  fee4  a  passion 
■which  they  consider  respectable  mere- 
ly because  it  is  prevalent.  His 
otherwise  admirable  sketches  will 
not  teach  contentment,  nor  will  they 
inspire  the  uncritical  reader  with  re- 
spect for  the  ]^t  or  the  present,  for 
the  author  himself  felt  none:  but 
surely  there  are  some  bright  spots 
even  in  human  history ;  surely  there 
have  been  times  when  man  was  happy 
and  de8er^'ed  to  be  so ;  surely  there 
IB  a  tolerably  equal  admixture  of 
good  and  evil  in  the  world;  and 
surely  4t  is  the  duty  of  the  moralist 
and  tne  historian  not  to  neglect  these, 
were  it  only  for  example's  sake.  Dr. 
Arnold  would  seem  to  have  thought 
diflTerently.  His  theory  of  ima^nary 
perfection  precluded  the  possibility 
of  a  compromise,  and  what  was  not 
positively  good  he  was  oblked  to 
condemn  as  positively  bad.  He  had 
viewed  society  so  long  in  one  li^t 
that  the  power  of  contrast  faUed  him, 
hence  his  characters  are  either  heroes 
or  devils.  For  mere  humanity,  such 
as  God  has  made  it,  there  was  no 
place  in  his  system;  and  between 
the  paradisaical  state  of  being  on 
which  his  fancy  loved  to  dwell,  and 
the  desolation  of  woe,"  there  was 
ho  middle  spot  on  which  man  could 
rest,  and  fulfil  some  of  the  purposes 
of  his  being.  In  his  anxiety  to  be 
just,  he  became  stem  and  exdusiye ; 
and  in  his  dread  of  being  lenient  to 
vice,  he  forsot  the  existence,  the 
authority,  and  the  elasticity  of  vir- 
tue. There  might,  nevertheless,  be 
''balm  in  Gilead,**  though  he  had 
not  the  skill  to  extract  it ;  and  the 
gradual  regeneration  of  the  race  may 
be  amon^  the  designs  of  Providence, 
though  tne  evidences  of  that  arrange- 
ment escaped  his  penetration. 

Wft  have  idiin  i^mArked  it  as  a 
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nationality,  and  calls  for  the  utmost 
caution  in  liie  application  of  dogmatic 
principles  in  tne  elucidation  of  its 
properties.  The  energy  of  the  Saxoo 
character,  for  instance,  is  what  M. 
Guizot  would  call  a  fact;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  natural  not  an  acquired 
quality,  to  which  many  of  the  most 
memorable  incidents  of  mediseval 
and  modern  history  may  be  referred. 
The  Saxxm  race  is  now  the  ruling 
race,  and  to  its  energy  it  owes,  first, 
its  liberty;  secondly,  its  progress  in 
science,  literature,  and  commerce; 
and,  thirdly,  its  extensive  dominion. 
It  covers  a  large  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  and  in  time  it  will 
cdver  more ;  and  the  question  whidi 
is  suggested  by  the  contemplation  of 
these  phenomena  is,  to  wnat  cause 
can  they  with  most  proprie^  be 
ascribed  r  It  is  not  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  the  existence  of  parliament 
itsdi^  nor  her  tripartite  constitution, 
which  have  made  Britain  what  she  it 
ahd  long  has  been,  the  foremost 

Sower  in  the  world;  but  it  is  the 
axon  character  which  has  made  all 
these,  for,  in  truth,  they  are  bat 
emanations  from  its  spirit,  forms  of 
its  living  soul,  and  expressions  of  its 
sovereign  will.  It  had  no  original 
advantages  over  other  races  except 
those  which  its  energy  impartea; 
and  it  is  certainly  not  beneath  the 
di|;nity  of  history,  or  of  historkal 
criticism,  to  inquire  how  that  {no- 
perty  has  afiected  its  destiny  during 
the  progress  of  a  thousand  years. 
Take  the  Irish,  again.  They  are  not 
Saxon,  and  neither  are  the  Fmich. 
The  sprinkling  of  northern  blood 
which  both  contain  has  not  been  able 
to  modify  the  fbrce  of  primary  cha- 
racter ;  and  by  that  character,  not  by 
Teutonic  tastes  and  passions,  do  Uiey 
continue  to  be  distinirnished  to  this 
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preiiend  eitiher  them  or  their  hiB- 
torkt»  or  form  a  rational  estimate  of 
their  yiees  or  their  yirtues.  Old 
records  and  monkish  chronicles,  of 
whidi  Dr.  Arnold  was  so  fond,  we 
are  fiir  from  undervaluing  as  sub- 
sUBary  t^monies;  nor  would  we 
apeak  slightingly  of  the  importance 
A  andent  statutes,  which  must  ne- 
cessarily reflect  the  spirit  of  the  times 
and  the  kmlative  temper  of  the 
age  to  which  they  belong :  but  they 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  those  un- 
written records  which  the  Almighty 
has  traced  on  the  brows  and  pkmted 
in  the  hearts  ofthe  creatures  whom  He 
has  made,  and  which  not  only  outlive 
the  passage  of  years  and  geographical 
changes,  but  are  inextinguishable  by 
the  subtle  influences  of  civilisation 
itself.  Some  chapters  of  the  late 
Mr.  Hope*s  work  on  man,  apocryphal 
as  that  strange  book  is  on  many 
points,  are  models  of  this  kind  of 
analysis.  Something  less  fflarish 
would  have  suited  Dr.  Arnold;  and 
had  he  lived  to  complete  his  sketch 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  have, 
doubtless,  introduced  the  subject. 
The  present  volume  contains  scarcely 
an  allusion  to  it,  and  in  a  series  of 
introductory  lectures  on  history, 
where  it  would  have  found  its  ap- 
propriate place,  we  consider  its  total 
omission  a  defect. 

We  must  now  bring  these  remarks 
to  a  close.  They  have  exceeded  the 
limits  assigned  to  us,  but  the  subject 
is  seductive,  and  would  warrant  a 


larger  measure  of  observation  than  we 
can  aflbrd  to  bestow  upon  it.  The  ex- 
traordinary individual  whose  charac- 
ter we  have  endeavoured  to  estimate^ 
was  prematurely  cut  off  in  the  midst 
of  his  days  ana  his  usefldness ;  and 
it  is  but  reasonable  to  conclude  that, 
had  his  valuable  life  beea  spared, 
Experience,  which  is  a  stem  teacher, 
would  have  softened  many  of  his 
asperities  and  corrected  many  of  his 
errors.  If  properly  directed,  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  talents  would  have  been 
of  immense  benefit  to  mankind ;  as  it 
is,  much  of  what  he  has  left  behind 
him*  is  crude  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
displays  the  activit;^  rather  than  the 
compactness  of  his  mind.  We  should 
also  fear  that  his  political  and  eccle- 
siastical heresies  would  find  more 
admirers  than  his  solid  virtues,  and 
ihBt  Dr.  Arnold  will  be  oftener 

nted  than  imitated.  ^'Unicuique 
t  vitium  natura  create.**  The 
rule  is  of  universal  application,  and 
his  prominent  infirmity  was  a  con- 
tempt for  the  opinions  of  others,  and 
a  too  exclusive  confidence  in  the 
soundness  of  his  own.  With  less 
of  this  haughty  self-rdiance  and  more 
humility,  what  mi^t  he  not  have 
accomplished,  for  Dr.  Arnold  was 
both  an  accomplished  and  a  good 
man? 

"CUittM  y*^  fu»  irv(y§f  If  •^UXfMif  i^r/w* 
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THE  tlKHS  AKD  T 

Tn  popnlatioii  of  the  Piii\jaab, 
when  the  kingdom  was  at  the  height 
of  its  ffk>r3r,  does  not  appear  to  have 
•xcee&d  three  or  four  milliont  of 
scHik.  Of  these,  not  more  thaa  half 
a  million  were  Bikht,  while  the  pro- 
portion of  Hindttt  to  MmmlmaDt 
eould  not  have  been  lev  than  three 
to  one.  AH  were,  however,  taken 
inditfisretttly  into  hia  military  lervioe 
hr  Bo^jeet  Singh.  Of  hia  manner 
of  drilhng  them  in  the  Boropean 
fadbion,  and  of  tiie  chief  of  the  in* 
■tmmenta  whidi  he  used  in  to  doia^ 
aolioe  has  already  been  taken;  and  it 
if  fttr  to  add,  that  they  did  not  stand 
■lone.  Many  a  soonndrd  of  £ur^ 
pean  extrectton,  as  well  as  some 
AmcricaoB,  and  fugitive  Sepoys  in 
abnndanee,  sought  employment,  and 
endeavoured  to  aecomubte  wctthh, 
under  the  Lion  of  the  Pniyanb. 
But,  with  the  exception  of  Ventura, 
Court,  Avttabile,  AUard,  and  Kor- 
land,  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
who  served  as  a  civilian,  though  with 
more  than  a  soldier's  proverbial  in* 
difference  to  human  lilie  and  the 
elaims  oi  jpity,  none  attained  to 
situations  or  high  command.  Some 
of  them  were  put  in  charge  of  bat- 
talions, with  pay  at  the  rate  of  500/. 
or  10002L  a- year;  others  commanded 
eompanies,  or  troops  or  squadrons  of 
horse;  but  the  mamm  in  whieh  the 
migority  was  disposed  of  was,  that 
Runjeet  attachea  them  to  the  ar« 
tillery,  and  they  received  wages  at 
the  rate  of  ten  shillings  a-day  for 
teaching  the  natives  how  to  work, 
and  point,  and  manoeuvre  the  guns. 

In  a  former  paper,  some  notice  was 
taken  of  the  arrangements  in  Sikh 
society,  which  renders  the  Punjaub, 
in  every  point  of  view,  a  nation  quite 
distinct  rrom  all  which  touch  upon 
it.  A  monarchy  in  name,  it  yet  ex- 
hibited, even  when  Runjeet  reigned, 
much  more  the  appearance  of  a 
federation  of  petty  principalities  than 
of  a  single  consolidated  nation ;  for 
each  chief,  though  appointed  by  the 
Maha  Rajah  to  his  district,  ruled  it 
and  held  it  too,  not  unfrequently  in 
defiance  of  the  power  which  had 
placed  him  fii  his  high  station. 
Moreover,  of  the  parties  which  in- 
trigued one  against  the  other  at  the 
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dnrbar,  and,  indeed,  thn>u|^io«i  the 
whole  extant  of  the  empne,  these 
was  no  Old ;  and  so  formidable  woe 
these,  ti^  Bonjeet  htmidf;  aUe  mid 
unscrnpnlons  as  he  was,  eonCrttUed 
them  more  by  holding  the  balanee 
amid  their  Knds,  than  by  Pitting 
derail,  by  a  strong  hand,  the  netioas 
spirit,  nd  rendering  his  own  will 
toe  law.  The  eonaaquenee  ww,that 
no  sooner  had  Rnnjeet  eeaaed  to 
breathe,  than  the  covemmcnft,  pro* 
perhr  so  ealled,  rcaolved  itself  into  its 
elements,  and  these  fri^itfol  events 
followed  of  whkh  we  nave  already 
said  enongh,  and  of  whieh  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  even  yet  the  end  is 
flolpeved. 

There  is  no  Salie  law  amonc  the 
Sikhs.  On  both  aides  of  the  ftdlg 
women  have  repeatedly  hdd  the 
seeptre,  and  almost  always  with  an 
impure  as  wdl  as  a  feeble  hand.  Upon 
this  plea,  the  widow  of  Runieel^s 
son  qainnisd,  upon  the  death  of  Noo 
Kehid  Singh,  to  govern,  as  regent, 
tiU  it  Aould  be  seen  vdiether  the 
widow  of  the  deesaaed  should  have  a 
ehild;  and  though  by  no  means  in 
fiivour  with  the  powerfiil  flustion,  of 
which  Dhejan  Singh  and  Gocdab 
Singh  were  at  the  head,  she  carried 
her  point.  But  her  frioktAtl  do- 
baneheries  soon  disgufltod  even  the 
impanre  Sikhs;  and  the  abaniaiy  of 
the  plea  on  which  she  claimed  and 
exercised  rule  havinfi"  been  demon- 
strated, Shere  Sin^n,  one  of  the 
twins  whose  legitimaev  Runjeet 
scarcely  admitted,  rebeued  against 
her.  She  shut  herself  ud  in  tbe 
citadel  of  Lahore  and  stood  a  si^e. 
In  due  time,  however,  Dhejan  Singh 
came  to  the  assistance  of  the  prince, 
and  she  was  forced  to  surrender.  She 
was  murdered,  forthwith,  by  her  own 
waiting-woman. 

And  now  b^n  that  series  of  mu* 
tinies  and  frightful  revolts  which  led 
to  the  violation  of  the  protected 
territories,  and  caused  the  Indian 
j^vemment  to  put  forth  its  strength 
m  the  justest  quarrel  that  ever  led 
a  nation  to  arm.  The  Sikh  army 
had  always  been  kept  in  arrear  with 
its  pay.  Even  Runjeet  himself  made 
a  practice  of  withholding  the  wages 
of  bis  troops  till  a  thr^tened  mutiny 
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aetkig  honeflllT;  indeed,  it  mm  no 
tttteomooa  llHDg  to  find  a  iHule 
jew's  Mr  due  to  men,  who,  with 
armfi  la  dieir  heade,  lived,  ww  to 
he  esMdid,  hir  phmder,  till  the 
cttstrieii  which  fhey  were  embodied  to 
protect  coald  no  longer  esBtthi  the 
weight  ef  their  pveeenoe.  During 
^  eatrehy  thet  iblkwed  Rmjeet% 
den^  hoth  the  (Mffcar  tad  the  my 
more  and  more  fbikrwed  the  htnt  oif 
their  ifietesaHlone ;  and  the  one  with* 
holing  pay,  the  otfan:  ilrit  threaten- 
ed, then  robhed  the  peaoeahle  inhabit 
tants,  aad,  ^Mdlyi  hmeout  into  oni* 
TSftal  mutiny.  ABwaetobeexpeeted, 
the  htfhrlated  eoldiery  tamed  their 
ame  frst  aga^  thehr  European 
oofananden.  Some  of  theee  ther 
Blew,  others  with  dificolty  eatapod, 
while  some  owed  their  lives  to  their 
own  gallaatry  and  the  devoted  at- 
taehnmt  of  a  few  of  their  adherents. 
The  resuH  was^  that  Shere  Smirh 
yielded  eveiy  point  for  whieh  the 
muthMers  damoured,  distrttiuted 
hagessee  among  them,  and  puniAed 
none;  alter  whieh  he  granted  a 
Ibur  months*  (hrlough  to  the  whole 
of  Uiera,  and  fortiiwith  plunged  into 
the  coarse  of  dcvradaiff  vioe  to 
whieh  he  had  loag  been  addieted. 

It  was  in  184S  that  ihe  haired  of 
the  Bikhs  towards  the  EngUrii,  which 
bad  long  smouldered,  and  by  the 
eneii^  <^  Rnn^eet  been  kept  under, 
began  to  shew  itself  openly.  Thev 
demanded,  that  the  new  Ifaha  Rajah 
should  revise  a  passaae  to  Genond 
Polloek  throufdi  the  rnnjaah;  and 
when  they  fidled  hi  earrying  this 
point,  they  ekaioared  for  leave  to 
mil  upon  his  eommnnieationst  and 
ro%  we  ecmvoye  which  fttm  thaeto 
thne  were  sent  up  to  him.  Shere 
Shigh  at^id^  refused  to  sBnatkm 
these  proeeednq*s ;  whereupon  aeon- 
spira^was  entered  into  for  the  par- 
pose  of  getting  rid  of  him;  and,  at  a 
review  of  cavalry  outside  the  walls 
of  Lahore,  he  was  nmrdered  by  his- 
own  brother-in-law,  Aje«t  Btngfa. 
Not  that  the  yoangaHm  stood  aione. 
On  the  contrary,  Dhejaa  ShM;b,the 
same  minifter  who  had  raised  Shere 
Singh  to  the  throne,  secreUy  fa- 
voured the  plans  for  his  destructkm, 
and  gave  j^voof  of  his  ^pro  val  of  the 
assasiinajtio^  by  getting  into  the 
murderer^s  curnage  and  preceding 
with  him  towards  the  my.  Baft 


thvf  had  not  sat  long  UmXtkes  ere  a 
difference  of  opinion,  wim  r^^ard  to 
the  new  government  that  was  to  be 
set  up,  occurred ;  whereupon  Ajeet 
Singh  stabbed  his  relative  to  the 
heart,  and  casting  his  body  to  the 
ground,  aaade  his  followers  hack  off 
his  head 

It  would  be  as  little  profitable,  as 
it  would  be  disgasting,  to  follow,  one 
by  oae,  the  eourse  m  the  atrocities 
that  followed.  Ajeet  Sineh  slew 
every  member  of  the  royal  &mily 
whom  he  succeeded  in  getting  into 
his  power,  shewing  meicy  to  none, 
not  even  to  an  inimt  bom  the  day 
before;  aad  sunmied  up  all  by  send* 
ing  the  head  of  Dhejaa  Sineh  to  his 
Boa,  Ramh  Heerab  Sin^  He  paid 
dearly  for  his  folly;  for  Heerab 
Siagh  getting  his  unde,  Ghdab 
Singh,  to  join  him,  issued  orders  to 
the  troops  in  garrison  at  Lahore  to 
s^BS  the  murderer,  who  shut  himself 
up  in  the  citadel  and  was  there  be- 
sieged. The  murderer  endeavoured 
to  escape,,  was  overtaken,  and  cut  to 
pieces,  whereupon  Herab  Singh  set 
up  Dhukb  Si^ffa,  a  reputed  son  o 
lUnrjeet,  as  Maha  Eaj^ ;  and  in  the 
capacity  of  minister  to  this  child  of 
tender  years,  endeavoured  to  grasp 
the  powers  of  the  state.  He  was  not 
strong  enough  to  keep  the  place  he 
had  won.  New  foctions  arose,  new 
mutinies  occurred  amon^  the  troops, 
and  Herab  Singh  becommg  an  object 
of  hostilitjr  to  his  nearest  of  Ida,  died 
as  most  of  his  predecessors  had  done. 
And  now  1^  mother  of  the  infont 
Maha  Rajah  put  in  her  claim  to  be 
treated  as  ntteat,  and  the  whole 
firaaie-work  <n  society  fell  to  pieces. 
The  soldiers  roamed  slnrnt  the  coun- 
trv  at  will.  Towns  were  sacked, 
villages  plundered,  while  tiie  wretch- 
ed woman,  nominally  at  the  head  of 
affidrs,  lived  as  we  oovdd  not,  without 
the  vfolation  of  aU  the  dictates  of 
deeency,  stop  so  maA  as  to  hint  at. 

Meanwhile  the  lindiMi  govern- 
ment had  not  been  inattentive  to  the 
progress  of  events  across  the  Sutlei. 
Other  and  more  urgent  cares  pressed, 
indeed,  upon  Lord  EUenborough,  so 
that  he  had  neither  leisure,  nor  per- 
hi^  military  means  sufficient,  to 
throw  the  weight  of  his  influence 
into  the  scale  of  the  Sikh  parties ; 
but  bis  lordship,  we  believe,  makes 
no  secret  of  the  pkns  whkh  be  roe- 
ditatad  for  the  putting  down  of  a 
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state  of  things  which  eould  not  fiul, 
sooner  or  later,  of  involyin^  the 
British  proyinoes  in  a  war.  Sdnde 
and  Gwallior,  however,  demanded  his 
attention  in  the  first  instance.  He 
gave  it,  and  the  results  were,  the 
pennan^t  annexation  of  the  former 
to  the  Company's  possessions,  and 
the  establishment  with  the  latter  of 
relations  which  must  conduce,  ere 
long,  to  the  absorption  of  the  weaker 
into  the  vortex  of  the  greater  power. 
And  then  he  b^gaa  to  mstch  an 
Mrmy  of  observation  towards  the 
Satfcj.  But  Lord  £llenborough*s 
brilliant  policy  was  too  rund  for  the 
foar*and-twenty  kin^  of  Leadenhall 
Street.  In  the  exercise  of  their  un- 
doubted right,  though  much  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  concerned.  Lord 
Ellenborough  was  recalled,  and  Sir 
Henry  Harainffe,  in  the  spring  of 
1844,  proceeded  overland,  to  assume 
the  reins  of  government  at  Calcutta. 

From  the  first  b^inning-of  British 
power  in  die  East,  there  has  been, 
both  in  the  Company  and  amons  the 
people  and  government  of  En^piand, 
the  ffreatest  horror  of  the  extension 
of  dominion  which  has  been  con- 
stantly going  forward.  When  tidings 
arrived,  in  1765,  of  the  assump- 
tion  of  rgnd  power  over  the  pro- 
vinces of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Onssa, 
men  experieni^  amid  the  triumph,  a 
sort  of  dread  of  the  consequences, 
fi>r  which  they  did  not  know  how 
to  account  Warren  Hastings,  in 
like  manner,  was  condemned  and 
afterwards  persecuted  for  obeying 
an  impulse  which  was  resistless; 
and  every  governor-general  since  has 
assumed  po^er,  pledged  to  pacific 
measures,  which  ne  has  invariably 
been  c(m^>elled  to  abandon.  But 
amoing  all  who  have  undertaken  the 
serious  charge  of  the  Indian  govem- 
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do;  if  not  possible,  to  d^er  the  evil 
as  long  as  might  be^  and  to  pat  the 
enemy,  ere  he  struck  a  blow,  whdly 
in  the  wrong.  Nev^ ,  surely,  was 
adviee  more  prudent  or  more  iost 
offered ;  never  was  just  and  ]»iident 
oonnsel  more  faithfully  followed. 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  though  awake 
to  all  that  was  passing  in  the  Pun- 
jaub,  would  not  permit  so  much  as 
one  additional  regunent  to  approach 
theSutld.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
the  |;arnsons  of  Ferozepore  and 
Loodiana  were  of  sufficient  strength 
to  hold  them  till  suoconr  could  be 
sent;  and  revised,  therefore,  to 
throw  into  the  territories  of  the 
protected  diieft  one  man  more  than 
was  ne^ed  to  keep  up  the  commu- 
nications between  these  advanced 
peste  and  the  frontiers  of  the  pro- 
vinces. 

The  summer  of  1845  was  marind 
by  frightftil  excesses  in  Lahore. 
Murder  and  debauchery  went  hand- 
in-hand  together;  and  the  Banee her- 
self, as  well  as  her  chief  adviser, 
Jowar  Singh,  no  lonjper  disguised 
their  purpose  of  commg  to  blows 
with  tne  English.  On  the  pari  of 
Jowar  Siiu;h,  this  was  but  the  pro- 
secution of  a  poli^  which  had  Img 
been  in  favour  with  him;  and  as  he 
was  heartily  detested  by  the  rest  of 
the  Sirdars,  they  made  it  a  pretext 
for  conspiring  against  him  and  put- 
ting him  to  death.  But  the  Banee 
was  swayed  by  different  motives. 
From  day  to  day  her  army  became 
more  unmanageable;  and  she  de- 
sired, above  afi  thinss,  to  get  rid  of 
the  nuisance,  even  if  her  ddiveranoe 
should  come  with  a  victbrious  British 
force  to  Lahore.  Accordingly,  after 
having  long  withstood  the  clamours 
of  her  officm,  she  gave  a  hearty,  yet 
a  reluctant,  consent  to  the  proposed 
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into  eS&etj  the  eonoentntioa  of  a 
considerable  army .  about  Meerut, 
UmbaUa,  and  Delhi ;  and  Sir  Hugh 
Gouj^h,  the  commander  •  in  •  chief, 
placing  himself  at  its  head,  both  the 
goTenunent  and  people  of  India  stood 
9till,  as  it  were,  to  watch  the  results. 

So  early  as  the  month  of  June 
affairs  had  assumed  an  aspect  so 
alarming  that  it  was  judged  prudent 
for  the  goyemor- general  to  yisit 
the  western  provinces  in  person ;  and 
to  confer  on  the  s^t  with  the  com- 
mander-in-chief m  regard  to  the 
measures  which  in  the  event  of  cer- 
tain anticipated  contingencies  it  might 
be  judicious  to  adopt.  Accordin^y, 
late  in  the  autumn.  Sir  Henry  lur- 
dinge  proceeded  up  the  Ganges,  and 
on  the  26th  of  November  met  Sir 
Hugh  Cough  at  Kumaul,  where  ar- 
rangements were  made  such  as  it  was 
supposed  would  render  the  army 
ayaOable  for  any  emer^cy  that 
might  arise.  But  though  it  was  well 
known  by  this  time  that  the  Sikh 
columns  were  in  motion,  thoiigh  a 
Strong  advanced  guard  had  actually 
touched  the  Sutlej  opposite  to  Fe- 
xozepore,  and  other  columns  were 

X ted  to  be  in  movement  towards 
points  on  an  extended  frontier, 
Sir  Henry  Hardinge  restrained  the 
forward  movement  which  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  had  begun ;  and  kept  his 
force  in  such  a  position,  as  that  it 
might  march  concentrated  and  en- 
tire as  soon  as  the  territory  should 
be  fiurly  violated,  and  not  before. 

On  the  2(Hh  of  November,  Afiyor 
Broadfoot,  political  agent  for  Lahore, 
had  sent  off  a  despatch  faU  of  im- 
portant intelligence  to  the  com- 
^nander-fad-chief.  It  com^etely  re- 
moved an  impression  which  up  to 
this  date  seems  to  have  nrevailed  in 
yarions  quarters,  that  the  army  in 
and  about  the  Sikh  capital  did  not 
exceed  15,000  men.  and  established 
the  &ct,  that  not  fewer  than  seven 
divisions,  each  mustering  fh>m  8000 
to  10,000  men,  had  been  instructed 
to  cany  the  war  beyond  the  country 
of  the  Punjaub.  One  division  only 
was  to  abide  at  home  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  public  peace  and 
toe  defence  of  the  capital,  while  the 
remaining  six  were  to  pass  the  fron- 
tier, each  upon  a  point  of  its  own. 
The  points  threatened  were  Boree 
and  the  hill  country  about  it,  Loodi- 
ana,  Horr^kee,  Ferosepore,  Sdnde, 
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and  Attoek.  It  is  true  that  even  in 
this  despatch  doubts  were  expressed 
as  to  the  execution  of  so  gigantic  a 
scheme,  and,  indeed,  of  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  at  all.  But 
Sir  Hugh,  like  a  gallant  soldier  as 
he  is,  considered  that  these  doubts 
had  no  very  sure  foundation  to  rest 
upon.  He  therefore  ordered  the  co- 
lumns to  concentrate ;  and  was  a 
march  or  two  on  his  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Sutlej  itself  when  Sir  Henr^ 
Hardinee  stopped  him.  For  Sir 
Henry  Harding  be  it  remembered, 
had  other  considerations  than  those 
which  weighed  with  the  commander- 
in-chief,  to  take  account  of.  And 
he  felt  that,  even  in  a  point  of  view 
strictly  military,  it  was  as  well,  per- 
'hh-j^  better,  to  continue  his  central 
position  till  the  storm  burst,  because 
he  should  in  that  case  be  able  to 
move  upon  it,  and  meet  it,  let  it 
come  from  what  quarter  it  mi^ht. 

Anxiously,  and  with  exceeding  di- 
ligence, were  the  commissariat  ar- 
rangements pressed  forward.  Depots 
of  stores  and  provisions  were  formed 
in  various  quarters,  convenient  in  the 
event  of  operations,  while  camels, 
horses,  and  other  b^E^ts  of  burden, 
were  hired  or  purchased  wherever 
the  agents  of  government  could 
find  them.  More  troops,  also,  were 
called  up  from  the  interior,  and  di- 
rected to  concentrate  in  front  of  Sir- 
hinde ;  but  nothing  was  done  to  pre- 
cipitate hostilities.  At  the  same  time, 
directions  were  given  to  the  different 
chiefii  of  the  protected  states  to  have 
their  contingents  ready,  so  that  they 
mi^ht  offer  to  the  invader  the  b^t 
resistance  in  their  power,  aiid  secure 
time  for  the  arm^  to  concentrate. 

In  this  state  thmgs  remained  during 
the  month  of  November,  and  up  to 
the  4th  in  the  month  followinfl^  On 
that  latter  day,  however.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  finding  that  his  remon- 
strances were  not  attended  to  by  the 
Sikh  government,  commanded  the 
Sikh  valkeel,  or  ambassador,  to  quit 
his  camp;  and  proceeded  in  person 
fVom  Umballa  towards  Loodiana, 
making  a  peaceable  prosress,  accord- 
ing to  the  customs  of  bis  predeces- 
sors, throujg;h  the  territories  of  the 
friendly  chiefi  that  intervened.  For 
both  he  and  Major  Broadfoot  seem 
still  to  have  considered,  that  an  inva- 
sion upon  a  flpreat  scale  was  little 
to  be  apprehended.  That  plunderers 
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would  eron  the  thref  all  men  now 
anticipated,  and  that  out  of  the  mis- 
chief produced  by  them  causes  of 
war  would  arise,  could  not  serionsly 
be  doubted.  But  that  the  S&hs 
would  take  the  imtiatiTe  in  this  war 
does  not  appear  to  haye  been  dreamed 
of  by  any  one  about  the  governor- 
general,  or  in  his  confidence.  Men 
remembered  how,  on  former  occa- 
sions, Sikh  armies  had  approached 
the  &rther  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  oc- 
cupied their  camp  there  for  awhile, 
and  retired  again;  and  Sir  Ilenry, 
not  less  able  as  a  politician  than  as  an 
officer,  wisely  argued  that  he  had  no 
more  n^i  to  remonstrate  against 
their  dom^  so  a^ain,  than  they  had 
to  oomplam  of  me  measures  which 
had  been  adopted  to  render  Feroae- 
pore  safe  against  a  sudden  assault. 
For  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in 
additbn  to  the  old  fortress  which 
imperfectly  commanded  it,  Feroze- 
pore  had  recently  been  covered  by 
stout  field-works,— the  construction 
of  which,  by-the-by,  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Duke  of  Wellinffton, 
as  soon  as  tidings  of  the  coniitscd 
state  of  the  Fuujaub  reached  him. 
Accordingly,  the  ffovemor-general, 
considering  that  £r  John  Littler, 
who  occupied  Ferozepore,  would, 
with  the  5000  men  wnom  he  had 
under  his  orders,  be  able  to  hold  the 
place,  80  long  as  hb  provisions  lasted, 
contented  himself,  while  travelling 
towards  Loodiana,  by  directing  that 
the  different  corps  in  the  rear  should 
move  up  one  upon  the  other,  and 
that  the  whole  should  be  in  readiness 
to  push  forward,  if  required,  by  the 
morning  of  the  llth  at  the  latest. 

This  forward  movement  brought 
to«;ether  about  7500  men  of  all  arms, 
with  thirty-six  guns,  chiefly  light  six- 
pounders.  Its  object  was  to  have  in 
nand  a  force  wherewith  to  bring  re- 
lief to  Ferozepore  should  it  be  in- 
vested ;  but  as  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
considered  that  7500  men,  however 
trustworthy,  would  not  be  able  to 
fight  their  way  through  50/900,  he 
rode  over  to  Loodiana,  with  a  view  of 
ascertaining  how  far  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  reinforcement  from 
thence.  And  here,  bef^  we  pro- 
ceed farther,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
describe  a  little  more  in  detail  than 
we  have  yet  done,  the  theatre  on 
which  these  operations  were  con- 
ducted; because,  unless  he  carry  in 
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his  mfndTs  tyt  a  tolefahly  eorreet 
map  of  the  seat  of  war,  we  deiy  any 
man  to  make  head  or  tail  of  deserip- 
ticfm  that  begin  in  marches  and  end 
in  battles,  and  noise,  and  smoke. 

The  rfver  Sutlej,  affcer  learinjr  ita 
source  among  the  mountains,  flows 
In  a  tortuous  course  through  the 
great  plun  of  HIndostan,  and  fonns, 
for  many  miles,  the  bonndary  be- 
tween the  Puigaub  and  a  conntiy, 
which,  though  under  British  pro- 
tection, did  not  till  within  these  few 
months  form  an  integral  portion  of 
the  British  empire.  Two  detadied 
stations  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
this  district  were,  indeed,  in  onr  pos- 
session, natnely,  Loodiana  and  Ferose- 
pore ;  but,  ^iesidcB  that  they  were 
isolated,  being  cut  off  from  our  own 
terntories  by  the  lands  of  chiefs  not 
altogether  to  be  relied  upm,  they 
stood  apart  full  eighty  miles,  and 
could  not,  therefore,  m  any  case, 
render  mutual  assistance  to  one  an- 
other. Both  were  fortified, — Loo- 
diana, however,  most  imperfeetly. 
Both  stood  exposed  to  sudden  dan- 
ger, for  they  were  close  to  the  nwur- 
gin  of  the  river ;  and  on  both  it  was 
neccssaiy  to  keep  an  eye,  inasmuch 
as  some  thousands  of  good  troops, 
besides  the  wives  and  fiunilies  of  their 
oflkers,  were  stationed  in  eaeli«  ac- 
cording to  the  established  usage  of 
many  years. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  pro- 
tected Sndi  states  nas  Httle,  in  point 
of  beauty,  to  recommend  it  The 
cotmtry  is  flat,  cultivated  near  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  vfflages, 
but  not  fhiitfhl  even  there,  beeanse 
the  soil  is  sandy.  SSaewhere,  jun- 
gles of  stOQted  shrubs  a  good  deal 
ovexgrow  it,  faiterrapting  the  vinoo, 
and  renderituf  the  movement  of  troops 
in  line,  and  especially  of  cavalry, 
diSkxAi ;  and  there  is  great  want  of 
water.  And  the  roads  are  but  in* 
different. 

Loodiana  lies  up  the  stream,  as 
compared  with  Feroxepore.  It  is, 
like\vise,  nearer  to  Umballa  by  fifty 
miles  at  the  least,  though  you  nay 
readi  the  one  without  comauff  within 
sight  of  the  towers  of  the  otner.  It 
is  a  town  of  greater  note  than  Feroae- 
pore,  both  Mcause  of  the  wealth  of 
the  shops,  and  that  its  agreeable 
climate  renden  H  a  Ikvourite  pkee 
of  resort  to  European  fiuniliM.  But 
in  a  military  point  of  view  it  is  very 
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Utlte  to  be  regarded ;  its  defences 
eomistlng  of  a  common  wall  and  a 
fori,  wbfeh  oould  not  withstand  the 
Are  of  a  battering  tram  for  half 
a  day. 

Among  other  arrangements  which 
be  judged  it  eicpedient  to  make,  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  had  directed  a  ma- 
gasine  of  prcmsionfl  and  military 
stores  to  be  formed  as  far  in  advance 
as  Bnsseean.  This  small  town  stands 
where  the  roads  from  Umballa  and 
Knmaul  meet,  and  is  admirably  placed 
for  the  supply  both  of  Ferosepore 
and  Loodiana,  beine  about  equi- 
distant from  both.  Upon  it  he  re* 
oiMsted  the  eornmaoder- in-chief  to 
mreet  hk  march,  while  he  himself,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  went  on  to 
Loodiana,  He  there  found  that, 
though  some  hazard  must  of  neces- 
sity attend  the  measure,  it  would, 
upon  the  whole,  be  judicious  to  bring 
ue  strength  <tf  the  garrison  at  once 
into  the  field,  and  filling  the  fort 
with  invalids,  to  depend  upon  them 
fbr  atue  protection  o(  the  ladies  and 
the  general  defence  of  the  place. 
Aeoordingly,  about  4000  out  of  the 
5000  men  who  held  Loodiana,  were, 
with  their  artillery,  directed  to  march 
upon  Busseean,  where,  upon  the 
iMi.  they  formed  a  junction  with 
the  nead  of  the  eolumn  which  had 
been  movii^  f^om  Umballa. 

Not  a  dSy  had  passed  since  the 
troops  beg^n  to  concentrate,  without 
Mnging  in  its  rumour  as  to  the 
Mirposes  and  proceedings  of  the 
Sikhs.  All  these,  however,  were  so 
aontradletorr  one  of  another,  that  it 
was  imoossible  to  found  upon  them 
ftoy  dtmiitive  plan ;  for  now  Ferose- 
pora,  now  Loodiana,  and  now  other 
plaees  ftrther  to  the  north-east, 
were  deaeribed  as  threatened;  but 
Uie  13th  put  an  end  to  every  thing 
Iflbe  doubt  upon  title  subject.  It  was 
then  ascertamed  that  the  enemy  had 
aetnally  e^)ssed  the  river  in  force 
two  days  previously,  and  that  Fe- 
rosepore  was  invested.  Ina moment 
the  plans  of  the  governor-general 
and  eommander-in-chief  were  ma- 
tored.  To  relieve  Feroienore,  at  all 
hazards,  was  their  great  object ;  and 
in  order  to  effect  that  end,  the 
eeivmM  were  put  in  motion  and 
poshed  on  by  double  marches. 

in  all  operalioM  of  this  sort,  when 
an  ettemy  numerfeally  superior  has 
tke  eMee  of  the  kiitiative,  a  de- 
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fauAve  force  cannot  iail  to  be  put 
mudi  upon  its  mettle,  as  well  as  to 
suffer  great  fatigue,  and  it  may  be 
inconvenience,  for  lack  of  nrodsions 
likewise;  and  seldom  in  tne  annals 
of  modem  warikre  have  soldiers  been 
more  tried  than  those  which  acted 
in  the  month  of  December  last  under 
Sir  Hugh  Gough  and  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge.  From  the  14th  to  the 
17th  they  were  en  route  from  before 
dawn  tfll  well  on  to  midniffht,  no 
time  being  idforded  so  much  as  to 
cook  the  meat  which  they  carried  in 
their  haversacks.  On  the  18th,  after 
compassing  a  distance  of  twenty-one 
miles,  they  halted  at  a  place  called 
Moodkee  about  noon,  and  had  just 
began  to  light  their  fires  and  to  make 
ready  for  cooking,  when  the  word 
passed  that  the  enemy  was  advancing;, 
and  the  raiments  stood  to  theur 
arms. 

There  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
progress  of  this  campaign  which 
strikes  a  European  soldier  with  sur- 
prise. Notwithstanding  that  there 
was  present  with  the  firitidi  army 
a  cavalry  force,  most  efficient  as  far 
as  it  went,  and,  in  point  of  numbers, 
by  no  means  contemptible,  the  in- 
telligence at  head-quarters  seems  to 
have  been  neither  rapid  nor  very 
accurate.  The  advance  to  Moodkee, 
for  example,  appears  to  have  been 
made  unaer  the  persuasion  that  the 
enemy  were  still  m  their  lines  about 
Ferozepore;  and  the  troops  halted 
and  established  their  bivouac,  the 
same  opinion  still  prevailing  among 
them.  Now  one  would  have  thought 
that  the  ju^cious  use  of  a  division 
of  Ught  cavalry,  might  have  prevented 
this.  Better  mounted  by  fbr  than 
any  other  horsemen  in  Asia,  the 
Compan/s  cavalry  must  be  different 
firom  what  we  take  it  to  be,  if  it  be 
unsafis  to  send  forward  patrols  and 
supports  many  miles  a-head  of  the 
army  which  is  advancing.  Had  this 
been  done  on  the  18th,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  arrival  of  the  Sikhs  within 
half  an  hour's  march  of  the  camp 
could  have  taken  place  without  due 
warning  given.  As  it  was  not  done, 
the  general  has  ffood  cause  to  thank 
the  steadiness  and  valour  of  his  men, 
that  he  was  not  attacked  more  at 
unawares  than  really  befell,  and 
driven  from  the  field. 

The  alarm  being  given,  the  whole 
army  stood   in  its   ranks;  and 
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the  CftTalrjr,  whh  the  hofse  artil- 
lery, being  directed  to  feel  to  the 
front,  moved  forward.  They  passed 
through  a  country  much  overgrown 
by  low  jungle ;  and  saw,  in  conse- 
quence, nothing  to  ffuide  them,  ex- 
cept heavy  clouds  oidust  in  the  air. 
FlresenUv  the  flash  and  report  of  a 
gun,  witn  the  whiz  of  a  round  shot 
over  their  heads,  told  them  that  hard 
knocks  were  coming.  They  formed 
up  rapidly,  and  in  good  order ;  and 
moving  on^  as  well  as  the  jungle 
would  allow,  arrived  in  due  tune  in 
presence  of  the  enemv.  And  now 
began  a  conflict,  of  wnich  it  is  im- 
possible to  write  without  bestowing 
unmixed  praise  upon  the  devoted 
heroism  of  every  individual  that 
took  part  in  it.  About  12,000  British 
troops,  of  which  less  than  3000  were 
Europeans,  found  themselves  con- 
fronted by  40,000  Siks,  not  undisci- 
plined and  half-armed  barbarians,  but 
brave  men,  trained  in  the  school  of  the 
French  empire,  and  confident  in  their 
own  prowess,  as  well  as  in  tbe  over- 
whelming superiority  of  their  artil- 
lery. For  while  our  people  brought 
about  forty  light  pieces  into  the 
field,  more  than  double  that  number, 
— most  of  them  twelve-pounders — 
poured  destruction  into  our  ranks; 
and  knocked  down  guns,  tumbrils, 
and  horses,  with  an  accuracy  which 
shewed  that  artillery  practice  was 
familiar  to  their  owners. 

Of  a  battle  thus  beffun,  and  waged 
throughout  with  stubbornness  on  the 
part  of  the  English  and  exceeding 
bravery  by  the  enemy,  it  were  idle 
to  attempt  a  technical  description. 
Begiments  went  at  it  with  hearty 
g[ooa-will ;  and  when  the  British  ar- 
tillery was  fiurly  swept  ande  by  the 
superior  weight  of  the  fire  that  fell 
upon  it,  the  bayonet  and  the  sabre 
came  into  play,  and  carried  all  before 
ihem.  The  Sikhs  were  beaten  at  every 
point,  and  leaving  seventeen  guns 
behind,  retreated,  though  in  good 
order,  just  before  dark.   It  was  im- 
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There  was  great  sufiWng  every 
where  for  want  of  water.  Hunger 
men  may  endure  for  days  together; 
but  a  burning  thirst,  in  a  tropical 
climate,  is  terrible;  and  when  the 
fever  in  the  blood  becomes  ag^- 
vated  by  such  exertions  as  the  Bntish 
army  liad  that  day  made,  the  whole 
world  seems  valueless  in  comparison 
with  a  cup  of  cold  water.  None 
came,  however,  for  several  hours; 
yet  the  ^pillant  fellows  bore  tbe  pri- 
vation without  a  murmur;  and  when 
the  following  day  brought  them  a 
jreinforcement  of  two  European  re- 
giments of  infantry,  with  a  small 
Datter3r*of  heav^  guns,  they  felt  that 
they  were  irre6istS)le.  Nevertheless, 
the  general,  with  great  good  sense, 
save  them  two  entire  days  to  re- 
fresh; he  had  nothing  to  gain  by 
precipitating  matters.  F^osnwre 
nad  been  saved  by  the  battle  or  the 
18th;  and  his  communications  with 
the  place  being  in  some  sort  restored, 
he  had  time  to  warn  Sir  John  Littler 
of  his  purposes,  and  to  prepare  him 
for  co-operating  in  their  accomplish- 
ment. These  were  the  chief  advan- 
tages of  delay ;  besides  that,  others 
probably  occurred  to  him,  namely,  the 
opportunity  which  was  afforded  for 
the  coming  up  of  the  corps  which  had 
been  directea  to  march  from  Delhi, 
Meerut,  and  other  stations.  And  on 
the  part  of  the  Sikhs,  it  was  doubtless 
considered  that  their  very  numbers 
wotdd  render  a  long  halt  on  one 
spot  impossible  for  them;  for  no 
country,  however  fertile,  can  sustain 
the  pressure  of  sixt^  thousand  men 
many  days.  Whererore,  the  general 
did  right  in  halting  (m  the  field 
which  had  been  w(m ;  and  possibly 
would  have  done  still  better,  had  be 
prolonged  the  halt  till  their  necessities 
should  have  forced  the  enemy  to|act 
on  the  offensive.  However,  it  did  not 
so  appear  to  the  hero  ^  Mahara^j- 
pore.  A  r^lar  fire-eater.  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  entertains  no  predilection  &r 

Uie  Fabian  manner  cST  making  war; 
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columns  in  motion.  He  had  heen 
gratified,  in  the  interval  hetween  the 
18th  and  that  date,  hy  the  tender 
which  Sir  Henry  HaSrdinge  made 
of  his  personal  services  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  second  in  command; 
while  the  army,  which  knew  the 
worth  of  the  governor-general  in  the 
field,  as  weU  as  in  the  council, 
rejoiced  with  him  when  the  news 
spread  abroad.  And,  indeed,  there 
was  great  room  for  gratification  on 
all  hands.  The  govemor-generars 
behaviour  was  noble  in  the  extreme. 
He  would  not  rob  his  fHend  of  a 
single  laurel,  while  he  cheerflilly 
waved  whatever  claim  his  superior 
civil  rank  might  give  him,  to  take 
the  foremost ,  place  in  operations 
which  were  as  much  political  as  mi- 
litary. Yet  he  brought  to  the  aid  of 
the  general  all  the  talent  and  expe- 
rience of  which  he  is  possessed, 
workmg  with  him  cheerfully  in  the 
council  tent,  and  ridinff  in  the  fidd 
wherever  the  fire  was  hottest.  Ho- 
nour be  to  both  these  gallant  soldiers  I 
They  suffered  no  unworthy  feeling 
to  come  between  them  and  their  en- 
tire devotion  to  the  public  service ; 
and  the  result  has  been  to  both 
their  country's  gratitude  and  a  fame 
which  shall  be  as  deathless  as  the 
memory  of  the  great  deeds  which 
thev  have  done. 

On  the  mominffof  the  21st  of  De- 
cember, long  bdbre  the  break  of 
day,  the  army  was  in  motion.  Bag- 
gage, wounded,  and  sick,  were  left 
in  Moodkee  under  the  protection  of  a 
couple  of  regiments  or  native  infan- 
try; whfle  tne  rest  moved  on,  left 
in  front, ,  taking  the  direction  of 
Sultan-Khan- Wallah,  a  village  near 
which  the  spies  reported  that  the 
enemy  had  entrenched  themselves. 
Meanwhile  Sir  John  Littler,  having 
been  duly  apprised  of  the  order  of 
march,  moved,  according  to  instruc- 
tionf,  from  Ferozepore;  and  the  main 
colunms  taking  gpround  to  their  right 
as  they  approached  the  supposed 
position  of  the  enemy,  a  junction 
between  the  two  corps  was  effected 
without  hinderance.  Tnis  befell  about 
one  o'clock  in  the  day,  and  the 
streneth  of  the  British  army  was 
raised  in  consequence  to  16,700  men, 
vnth  sixty-nine  guns,  chiefly  of  horse 
artillery.  And  now  came  the  ques- 
tion, what  was  next  to  be  done  ?  That 
the  enemy  lay  in  great  force  about 
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four  miles  farther  off,  had  been 
fuU^  ascertained.  The  numbers  were 
variously  reported  from  48^000  to 
60,000  men ;  and  their  artillery,  al- 
most all  heavy  pieces,  amounted  to 
lOSguns.  Moreover,  their  camp  was 
reported  to  extend  about  a  mile  in 
length,  by  half  a  mile  in  width; 
to  be  covered  by  breast-works,  bat- 
teries and  redoubts,  and  to  inclose  the 
strong  village  of  Ferozeshah  within 
it  The  question  therefore  was, 
whether  it  would  be  more  judicious 
to  attack  these  entrenchments,  or  to 
halt,  shew  a  frt)nt  to  the  troops 
within  them,  and  wait  for  mrther 
strength,  especially  in  heavjrguns? 
It  may  seem  inviaious  to  hm^  that 
the  latter  was  the  course  which  every 
principle  of  the  art  of  war  would 
have  dictated.  Now  that  the  in- 
vaders had  fairly  developed  their  plan 
of  campaign,  delay  was  all  on  the 
side  of  the  British  general.  He  com- 
manded an  army  which,  if  nume- 
ricallv  inferior  to  theirs,  was  fkr  more 
pliable.  He  had  a  right  to  calculate 
on  the  daily  increase  of  his  own 
force,  and  was  vet  strong  enough  to 
fight  a  battle  snould  the  ^ikhs  grow 
weary  of  inaction,  and  ouit  their 
lines  to  offer  it.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  fiery  old  general  that 
all  these  advantages  would  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  show  of 
diffidence;  he  therefore  gave  his 
voice  for  immediate  action,  and  car- 
ried the  governor-general  heartily 
along  with  him. 

Something  less  than  an  hour 
having  been  spent  in  making  the 
necessai^  arrangements,  the  annv 
was  agam  put  in  motion.  It  passed, 
as  on  the  18th,  through  Quantities  of 
low  jungle,  and  formed  into  two 
lines,  when  the  skirmishers  which 
covered  the  movement  gave  notice 
that  the  enemy's  position  was  at 
hand.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  like- 
wise, that  the  course  of  the  previous 
manoeuvring  having  carried  it  roimd 
the  right  flank  of  the  enemy's  in- 
trenchments,  the  formation  in  order 
of  battle  took  place  between  the 
Sikh  camp  and  Ferozepore,  and  that 
the  lines  fronted  in  a  direction 
almost  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  they  had  faced  during  the 
action  of  the  1 8th.  ^Moreover,  as  the 
length  of  the  Sikh  camp  lay  towards 
Ferozepore  and  the  open  countn^, 
while  Its  breadth  pointed  in  the 
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(Hrection  of  Moodkee  and  the  Sutl^, 
the  movements  which  brought  the 
Umballah  corps  into  communication 
with  Sir  John  Littler's  divinon  had 
placed  the  whole  opposite  to  that 
side  of  the  intrenchmenti  which  was 
the  strongest.  However,  there  lay 
the  enemy ;  and  the  stout  old  com- 
mander,  no  wise  distrusting  the 
ability  of  his  followers  to  beat  them, 
moved  on  as  if  he  had  been  directiuff 
a  review  manoeuvre  on  Wormwood 
Scrubs  or  the  Phoenix  Park« 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  we 
desire,  in  the  most  remote  desree,  to 
detract  from  the  merits  of  the  gal« 
lant  men  who  fought  and  won  the 
battle  of  Ferozeshah.  They  did 
the  work  right  nobly;  neveruieless 
we  may  be  jwrmitted  to  observe, 
that  once  again  they  (the  chiefb)  set 
the  obvious  principles  of  war  at 
defiance,  and  conquered  by  the  exer- 
cise of  sheer  valour.  Wliether  they 
ought  to  have  risked  a  battle  at  all 
may  be  Questioned.  But  having 
come  to  tne  determination  of  fight- 
ing, it  was  surely  more  bold  tnan 
scientific  to  attack  the  largest  and 
best-protected  front  of  a  fortified 
position,  other  and  weaker  points 
being  accessible.  The  Sikh  camp 
is  described  as  having  been  a  paral- 
lelognun.  It  therefore  presented 
four  acute  angles,  each  of  which 
must  of  necessity  be  without  any 
flanking  line  of  fire  to  protect  it. 
Now  had  the  British  army  directed 
its  colunms  of  attack  on  any  two  of 
these  acute  angles,  eonnecting  the 
attacks  by  a  line  of  cavalry  and  skir- 
mishers between,  there  needs  little 
knowledge  of  military  matters  to 
shew  that  the  troops  would  have 
forced  their  way  into  the  lines  with, 
probably,  one-iourth  of  the  loss  that 
actually  befell  while  storming  the 
front  of  the  position  in  line.  Still| 
as  we  have  just  said,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  desire  to  detract 
from  the  merits  of  those  who  fought 
and  won  one  of  the  most  important 
battles  that  ever  was  waged  in  India. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  rank 
they  shewed  that  they  were  emi- 
nently possessed  of  a  quality  with- 
out which  all  other  military  virtues 
go  for  nothing.  -Their  coinage  and 
endurance  would  take  no  deni^ ;  and 
where  there  is  a  fixed  determination 
not  to  be  beaten,  there  will  be 
needed  a  maryeUous  amount  both  of 
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science  and  <^  skill,  to  overtlinyw 
nxteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men 
with  arms  in  their  hands. 

The  army  being  formed  into  two 
lines, — of  which  the  first  coosistod 
entirely  of  infantry,  with  artillery 
in  the  centre  and  on  each  flank, 
while  the  second  was  composed  partly 
ofinfkntry,  partly  of  cavalry,— moyed 
steadily  forward.  They  mui  arrived 
within  one  thousand  yards  of  the 
intrenehments  ere  a  gun  opened 
upon  them;  but  then  there  eame 
such  a  storm  of  round  shot  and  shells 
as  no  other  troops  in  the  world 
would  have  iaced!  On  went  the 
advanced  line,  however;  the  ar- 
tillery unlimbering,  and  replying  to 
the  enemy's  fire  as  fast  as  its  in- 
feriority, both  of  numben  and 
calibre,  would  allow ;  till  the  whole 
were  pushed  to  withm  two  hundred 
and  fihy  yards  of  the  batteries*  And 
now  came  grape,  mixed  with  round 
aad  shells,  whidi  smashed  the  in- 
fantry, upset  the  guns,  killed  men 
and  horses  by  the  score,  and  proved 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  wit- 
nessed it  that,  in  one  important  point 
at  least,  the  assailants  were  no  match 
for  the  assaulted.  In  an  instant  the 
infantry  were  directed  to  charge. 
Tbey  left  their  artillery  fnends  in  a 
very  demolished  state  oehind  them, 
ancC  setting  up  a  shout,  rushed  at  the 
breastworks  and  defences  as  the  bull- 
dog rushes  at  his  prey  when  his 
master  has  slipped  and  hallooed  him 
on.  There  was  frightful  carnage  as 
they  cleared  the  intervening  space, 
but  what  cared  these  noble  fellows 
for  that?  Twice  broken  and  re- 
pulsed, the  62d  regiment  on  the 
richt,  the  29th  ncxe  to  the  lefl,  both 
of  them  wen  supported  b^  the  Sepov 
battalions  that  were  bngisded  with 
them,  forced  the  first  lii^  of  worka 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet;  and 
with  a  rolling  fire  swept  down  mul- 
titudes of  the  enemy,  who  either 
struggled  still  to  hold  their  ground, 
or  stopped  one  another  in  their 
efforts  to  escape  from  iU 

They  had  well  won  the  entrance 
to  the  camp,  but  a  second  line  of 
intrenehments  was  heSore  them ;  and, 
while  they  were  hastSy  refimniitt 
for  a  second  rush,  an  event  oocnrreo, 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  wvite 
without  horror.  The  Sikhs  had 
mined  the  who^  of  this  outer  face ; 
and  BOW  the  match  WM  applied^  and 
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tbe  minet  eiiJoded,  oomreying  many 
a  ffallant  lolmer  to  hia  last  account. 
I^one  but  they  who  have  witnessed 
the  effect  of  such  a  catastrophe  can 
form  the  most  remote  conception 
of  it  The  survivors  hold  their 
breath,  and  beeome  conscious  of  a 
feeling,  which  partakes  more  of  awe 
than  of  terror ;  while  even  they  who 
have  wrought  the  work  of  d^truc- 
tion  appear  to  eaze  with  wonder  for 
a  moment  on  the  scene  which  th^ 
have  caused.  This  day,  for  example, 
the  explosion  was  iollowed .  by  a 
momentary  lull,  in  the  roar  o£ 
battle.  But  it  was  on!  v  for  a  mo- 
ment The  second  line  of  Sikh 
batteries  opened  with  terrible  effect 
From  the  flankiiw  batteries,  tooi»  shot 
came  as  thick  as  nail,  knocking  down 
whole  sections,  and  tearing,  in  its 
remote  flight,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
British  artilleiy,  which  still  stood 
on  the  ground  where  it  had  halted 
when  the  infantry  advanced  to  the 
charge.  And  here  one  of  those 
panics  which  are  much  more  apt  to 
take  the  lookers-on  at  a  great  mittle 
than  the  troops  actively  engaged, 
seued  the  native  drivers.  A  uiot 
struck  a  horse-artillery  wagon,  and 
set  it  on  fire.  It  blew  up,  killing 
men  and  horses  on  each  side  of  it ; 
yet  the  animals  which  were  har- 
nessed to  it  received  no  hur^  Uiough 
the  noise  and  the  flame  behind  them 
seemed  to  drive  them  mad.  Away 
they  plunged,  with  the  burning 
mass  at  their  heels,  and  driving 
through  the  ranks,  caxised  such  con- 
fusion, that  not  all  the  efforts  of  the 
officers  could  stop  it.  In  a  moment 
the  whole  body  became  a  confused 
mass,  and  two  or  three  battalions  of 
native  infiuitry  catchmg  the  disease, 
the  entire  force  fled  in  disorder 
across  the  plain.  Tli«y  never  halted 
till  they  got  to  the  viE(age  of  Sultan- 
Khan- Wallah. 

Meanwhile  the  struggle  went  on 
with  unabated  fury  in  front  Tht 
second  line  of  infantry  on  the  right 
had  dosed  up  to  the  support  of  the 
first,  and  the  whole  were  pressing 
forward  with  the  ba^^onet,  wnea  the 
sun  went  down,  and  in  a  flew  minatqi 
afterwards  the  darkness  of  an  Ori- 
ental nigjht  dosed  over  them.  What 
a  night  was  that!  By  dint  of  a 
prowess  never  surpassed,  rardy 
equalled,  these  resolute  soldiers  had 
fiuxed  their  way  within  the  second 
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line;  and  were  now  so  completely 
mixed  with  the  enemy,  that  no  man 
could  ten  whether  toe  form  which 
stood  next  to  his  own  was  that  of  a 
friend  or  a  foe.  But  this  was  a  state 
of  things  which  could  not  last  long. 
The  Sikhs  felt  that,  if  not  routed, 
they  had  been  worsted,  m  the  fight 
They  therefore  fell  back  from  the 
Ferozepore  front  of  the  camp,  and, 
establisning  themselves  in  ana  about 
the  village  of  Ferozeshah,  there 
passed  the  night 

The  annals  of  war  present  us  with 
no  paralld  to  the  respective  positions 
of  the  hostile  armies  that  nijg;ht 
They  were  both  within  the  hues, 
both  bivouacking  where  they  had 
lately  stood,  the  dead  and  wounded 
lying  in  multitudes  beside  than. 
The  English  had  carried  the  in- 
trenchments  and  kept  them ;  the 
Sikhs  were  intrenched  asain  in  a 
strong  village;  and  boui  parties 
wait^  for  the  dawn  to  renew  the 
battle.  Only  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  at  the  most,  divided  them. 
And  then  might  be  seen  with  what 
untiring  zeal  and  energy  good  offi- 
cers ex^  themselves  to  sustain  the 
courage,  and  soothe  the  anxieties,  of 
the  soldiers.  Sir  Henry  Hardinge 
and  1^  Hugh  Gkmgh  seem  never 
to  have  closed  an  eye.  They  went 
about  from  regiment  to  r^;iment, 
speaking  cheenngly  to  the  sound, 
and  kindly  and  smilingly  to  the 
wounded,  and  telling  all  that  ^<they 
must  fight  it  out  on  the  morrow; 
for  it  would  never  do  for  a  British 
army  to  suffer  so  much  as  a  repulse.** 
Moreover,  the  Sikhs  exhibited  no 
signs  of  courage  abated.  On  the 
contrary,  having  found  out  where 
the  eovemor-general  had  established 
his  bivouac,  they  opened  upon  it, 
and  upon  the  re^unents  near,  such  a 
fire,  tnat,  at  midnight.  Sir  Heni;^ 
found  it  necessary  to  direct  two  regi- 
ments to  stand  to  their  arms  taid 
take  the  gun.  And  noblv  these 
corps,  the  Queen's  80th,  ana  the  2d 
Bengal  European  Liftht  Infantry, 
permrmed  their  allotted  task.  They 
rushed  upon  the  gun,  bayoneted  the 
gunners,  drove  away  the  line  of  in- 
Smtry  that  supported  it  in  the  rear, 
and  broi^ht  back  the  piece  in 
triumph. 

There  was  rest  for  the  wearied 
soldier  throughout  the  remainder  of 
the  night-HTOdiieaii  at  least,  as  those 
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find,  who  suffer  from  the  combined 
pressure  of  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst, 
and  have  nothing  to  support  them 
except  the  hope  of  yktory  on  the 
morrow.  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  in  his 
excellent  dispatch,  calls  it  **a  long 
night,**  and  so  it  was ;  but  with  the 
approach  of  dawn  there  was  a  prompt 
arousing  from  every  bivouac  fire; 
and  the  formation  of  a  line,  less  ex- 
tensive than  it  had  been  on  the  pre- 
vious day,  but  as  regular  and  as  pliable 
as  if  no  sanguinary  battle  had  been 
fought.  Agam  was  the  horse  artillery 
at  its  stations  on  either  flank.  Again 
were  the  heavy  pieces  formed  in  the 
centre ;  and  as  soon  as  there  was  light 
enough  to  discern  objects,  the  strife 
was  renewed. 

Once  more  the  Sikh  artillery 
caused  terrible  havoc  in  the  ranks. 
Our  guns  could  not  face  them ;  and 
were  the  less  able  to  do  so,  that  their 
ammunition  now  b^an  to  grow 
scarce.  Once  more,  therefote,  recourse 
was  had  to  the  bayonet ;  Sir  Hugh 
Gough  and  Sir  Henry  Hardiujge, 
with  the  remains  of  their  staflf,  riding 
in  front  of  the  line,  both  to  en- 
courage the  soldiers,  and  to  check 
the  fire,  which,  if  begun  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  charge,  almost  always 
renders  the  movement  ineffective. 
Nothing  could  withstand  the  rush. 
Ferozesnah  was  carried;  whereupon 
the  whole  line  wheeling  to  its  left, 
swept  the  camp,  till  not  an  enemy 
remained  in  tneir  position.  And 
then  was  seen  a  sight,  as  ^ratifying 
to  all  concerned  in  the  battle,  as  war 
itself  ever  offers  to  contemplation. 
Having  carried  every  thing  before 
them,  the  troops  drew  up  in  a  line  as 
regular  as  if  they  had  been  formed 
to  salute  the  Queen  in  Hyde  Park ; 
and  when  their  generals  rode  up, 
they  cheered  with  all  their  miffht, 
waving  the  standards  which  they  had 
taken,  and  exhibiting  marks  both  of 
triumph  and  of  gratitude.  Yet  their 
work  was  not  yet  done.  A  fresh 
column  of 30,000 men,  from  the  stand- 
ing camp  near  Ferozepore,  was  seen 
advancing.  It  fell  upon  their  posi- 
tion with  great  fury,  beinaj  particu- 
larly strong,  as  all  the  rest  had  been, 
in  its  artillery ;  and  for  a  few  moments 
the  tide  of  success,  which  had  here- 
tofore flowed  in  one  direction, 
seemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being 
turned. 

There  occurred  at  this  time  one  of 
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Ihooe  extraordinary  accidents  agaunt 
which  it  is  impdesible  to  provide, 
because  in  the  management  of  military 
operations  they  are  never  oonntd 
upon.  A  staff-officer,  whose  inteOeoCs 
were  unsettled,  had  ridden  back,  as 
soon  as  he  saw  that  the  enemy's  camp 
was  won,  and  directed  the  artillery  and 
cavalry  to  retire  upon  Ferozepjore, 
in  order  that  men  and  horses  might 
refresh  themselves.  Not  a  ffun,  there- 
fore, was  with  Sir  Hugh  Gou^; 
when  Tv  Singh  with  his  army  ofre- 
serve  advano^  against  him,  and  the 
murderous  fire'  of  round  shot  and 
shell  which  the  latter  threw  into  the 
village  where  the  British  infantiy 
stood  met  no  reply.  Moreover, 
to  advance  from  tne  village  would 
necessarily  expose  the  men  to  almost 
certain  destruction,  because  a  power- 
ful cavalry  was  ready  to  fidl  upon 
the  columns,  while  to  remain  as  they 
were  could  accomplirii  nothing,  see- 
ing that  the  enemy  would  never  dose 
with  them ;  baMes  of  artillery  bdng 
under  aU  circumstances  their  fii- 
vourites.  But  if  an  accident  brought 
the  British  in&ntry  into  the  scrane, 
another  accident  relieved  them,  'oie 
cavalry  and  artillery,  moved  as  they 
had  been  directed  to  do,  after  having 
suffered  severely  firom  the  superiorfire 
of  the  Sikhs,  which  took  them  in  flank, 
while  the  infkntry  were  advancing  to 
the  change.  Now,  under  the  per- 
suasion tnat  a  general  retreat  was 
ordered,  they  pursued  their  course 
towards  Ferozepore.  The  movement 
brought  them  round  the  flank  of  the 
Sikhs,  who,  mistaking  the  object  of 
it,  suddenly  abandoned  their  guns 
and  fled.  Once  more  the  undaunt- 
able  infantry  were  upon  them,  and 
the  British  army,  mauled  and  crip- 
pled as  it  was,  remained  masters  of 
the  field,  as  wdl  as  of  seventy-three 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  standaras,  and 
other  trophies  innumerable. 

The  battle  was  fought  and  won. 
Looked  at  in  a  stratagetical  point  of 
view,  it  may  have  been  full  of  blun- 
ders; but  the  courage  and  steady  dis- 
cipline of  the  men  could  not  be  sur- 
passed, and  the  behaviour  of  the 
leaders  under  fire  was  magnifioent. 
A  fearftil  carnage  had  occurred  on 
both  sides,  for  of  the  personal  staff 
of  the  governor-general  none  now 
rode  near  him  except  h»  son,  a  boy 
of  seventeen.  Nevertheless  heavy 
as  the  loss  might  be,  the  advantages 
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pmi^Medweieworiii  tlieeoat  Aod 
Sir  H^iry  Hiidinge  shewed  Uutt  be 
felt  this  to  he  the  esse,  hjr  inyiting 
the  aimy  to  Msemble  that  mgbt  about 
bis  tent,  and  to  c^er  public  thanks  to 
the  L<xd  of  Hosts  for  the  viotoiy  with 
which  He  had  crowoed  their  ^rts. 
Yet,  whea  the  historiaa  comes  to  re* 
cord  as  among  the  slain  the  names  of 
Broadfoot,  Somerset,  Harries,  and 
many  matey  he  will  be  forced  to  ac* 
knowled^  thai  war  is  a  fn^ful 
eril,  be  it  undertaken  in  wfaai  oause 
it  may.  Sale,  too,  the  hero  of 
Jellahibad,  had  closed  his  career; 
MHJaskiU  had  fallen  as  became  his 
previous  career  of  honour ;  and  the 
ranks  were  thiuned  to  an  extent  sot 
equalled  in  any  battle  of  the  Penin* 
snU,  Albuera,  perhaps,  alone  ex- 
cepted. It  was  a  campaign,  brief  so 
far  yet  pregnant  with  great  events, 
and  very  fifmtful  of  piivate  sorrow. 
Xeverthekas  Fenoxepore  was  saved, 
and  the  invaders,  crushed  and  baffled, 
were  understood  to  he  in  full  flight 
towaiads  their  own  side  of  the  Sutlei. 

Thus  far  all  had  gone  wdl.  The 
protected  states  were  in  a  great  mea- 
sure freed  from  the  enemy,  and  the 
river  once  more  ran  between  them 
and  the  British  lines,  nevertheless 
the  Sikhs  had  not  altogether  aban- 
doned their  hold  of  the  left  bank; 
and,  iot  the  present,  it  was  j«dged 
more  prudent  to  leave  them  so.  In 
aaite  of  their  defeats  at  Moodkee  and 
Ferozenore,  they  outnumbered  the 
£nglid&  by  four  to  one;  and  haying 
erected  with  mudi  skill  a  samieir- 
colar  chain  of  works,  which  pro** 
tected  the  bridge  wherel^  they  eonv- 
munieated  €t<m  one  beak  to  the 
othciT,  they  presented  a  front  too 
fbjHiidiihle  to  be  assailed  by  the  dbat- 
tered  remains  of  the  annv  which  had 
juat  overthrown  them.  AcoonUogly, 
after  advancing  so  as  effeetoally  to 
eover  Ferosepore,  Sir  Hugh  Goiigh 
pitched  bis  tents,  so  that,  with  head* 

Suarteis  at  a  place  ealled  Mhalker, 
e  adcht  keep  in  efaeck  anvmove* 
mept  Uttt  should  be  made  from  So- 
bmoo;  whUe»  at  the  same  tine,  h« 
man  ready  to  manoeuvre  towards 
Loodkma  should  it  be  threatened, 
and  to  cover  all  the  roads  by  which 
tbe  rein^roements  that  had  been 
cNrdered  up  might  be  expected  lo 
travel, 

Xhougb  the  treaty  which  held  the 
EflgUth  and  Bikh  govemmeotf  in 
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amity,  piwvided  that  the  Sikhs  should 
send  no  troops  across  the  Sutlej,  they 
were  permitted  to  retain  certam  jag- 
hires,  or  feudal  possessioBs,  on  the  1^ 
bank,  one  of  wbich  comprised  the  town 
and  fort  of  Dheenmmcote.  Here  the 
eaemy  had  established  a  magaane 
of  sprain ;  and  a  small  garrison,  con- 
sistmg  of  mercenaries,  diieflv  Bo- 
hellas  and  AfQ|;hans,  were  thrown 
into  the  place  for  its  protection. 
But  besides  that  the  grain  was  needed 
in  the  British  lines,  the  presence  of 
a  hostile  garrison  on  his  own  side  of 
the  stream  was  an  ^e-sore  and  an 
annoyance  to  the  British  g^ral. 
Wherefore  Major-oeneral  Sir  Harry 
Smith  was  directeo,  with  a  brigade 
of  infentry  and  a  few  guns,  to  reduce 
it.  He  accomplished  the  service  on 
the  18th  of  January  without  loss, 
or,  indeed,  sustaining  a  serious  resist- 
ance; and  was  on  bis  wav  badk  to 
camp  when  tidings  reachea  the  com- 
mander-in-chief of  a  nature  not  to 
be  dealt  lightly  with,  far  less  neg- 
lected. It  was  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  detached  20,000  men  from 
their  camp  at  Sobraon  against  Loo^ 
diana.  Their  objects  were  repre- 
sented to  be,  not  only  the  seizure  of 
that  place,  but  the  mterruption  of 
the  British  communications  with  tho 
rear,  and,  perhaps,  the  OH)ture  of  the 
battering-train,  which  was  advancing 
by  Busneean;  and  Sir  Harry  Smth, 
biang  reinforced  to  the  amount  <^ 
8000  men,  received  instruetiona  to 
counterwork  the  project.  His  bu- 
luiess  was  to  form  a  junction  with 
Colond  Godby,  who,  with  one  regi- 
ment 1^  cavalry  and  four  of  infantry, 
occupied  Loodiana;  and  then,  but 
not  tdl  then,  to  push  the  Sikhs,  and 
drive  them,  if  possible,  back  upon 
thdr  own  country. 

Sir  Harrv  Smith  proceeded  on  his 
way  in  hign  spirtis,  and  prosecuted 
his  journey  by  ferced  mardies. 
Katber  was  the  exertion  uncalled 
fer.  The  Sikhs  had  come  upon 
Loodiana  in  graai  force,  plundmd 
the  outskirts  5f  the  town  and  burnt 
the  new  barrack ;  and  now  Colonel 
Godby  and  his  brigade  were  diiut  up 
in  im  fert,  whence  they  sent  an 
express  to  inferm  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  their  danger.  That  evening 
the  relieving  force  halted  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  place ;  and 
on  tlie  morrow,  at  an  early  hour, 
mumed  their  march,  Colonel  God* 
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by  Laving  been  warned  to  move 
out  as  soon  as  the  dust  of  the 
column  should  become  visible,  and 
to  join  it.  But  he  was  cautioned, 
as  Sir  Harry  Smith  had  been,  to 
avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  partial 
engagements;  and  both  he  and  his 
immediate  commander  faithfully  and 
skilfully  attended  to  the  admonition. 

Smith's  column  was  in  full  march 
right  in  front,  when,  at  a  place  called 
Buddewal,  the  enemy  were  observed 
manoeuvring,  in  flreat  force,  to  come 
between  the  leading  regiment  and 
the  point  on  which  it  was  moving. 
He  was  supported,  as  usual,  by  an 
enormous  artillery,  and  occupied  a 
line  of  villages,  which  ran  at  ri^ht 
angles  with  the  head  of  the  British 
colunm,  and  offered  good  cover  both 
for  guns  and  infantrv.  In  a  moment, 
and  with  the  skill  of  a  practised 
leader,  Smith  changed  the  order  of 
his  march.  He  obliqued  so  as  to 
move  for  awhile  parallel  with  the 
enemy ;  till  the  latter,  far  outflanking 
him,  shewed  a  disposition  to  act  on 
the  ofiPensive,  and  opened  a  heavy 
fire  from  forty  or  fifty  pieces  of 
heavy  cannon.  Upon  this  Smith 
formed  his  line,  brought  up  his 
eleven  guns,  and,  massing  them, 
threw  in  such  a  storm  of  shot  as  to 
check  the  Sikhs  in  their  advance. 
He  then  broke  into  eschellon  of 
battalions  and  squadrons,  so  as  to 
threaten  a  movement  directly  to  the 
front  all  the  while  that  he  was  taking^ 
ffround  rapidly  to  the  right;  and 
handled  his  troops  so  nicelv,  that 
without  firing  a  musket -snot  he 
carried  them  fairly  round  the  enemy. 
His  cavalry,  meanwhile,  observing  a 
similar  formation,  covered  the  ma- 
noeuvre. Several  times  they  charged 
in  squadrons,  driving  back  the  Such 
horse,  and  threatening  the  guns ;  so 
that  they  all  passed,  the  artillery 
marching  under  their  protection, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  ham^ge 
bein^  in  uke  manner  saved;  but  a 
portion  of  the  latter  fell  into  the 
enemy's  hands.  It  could  not  possibly 
be  saved.  And  when  we  consider 
that  only  thus,  and  by  the  loss  of 
300  men,  so  important  a  movement 
could  be  made,  we  cannot  deny  to  the 
officer  who  accomplished  it  all  the 
raise  which  the  military  world  has 
eaped  upon  him. 
In  this  manner  the  relieving;  force 
baffled  the  not  unskilful  exertions  of 


the  enemy  to  stojf  it  Metnwhile 
Colonel  Godby,  having  seen  the  dood 
of  dust,  moved  fVom  Loodiana;  and 
marching  parallel  to  the  direction 
which  it  seemed  to  take,  found  him- 
self,'in  due  time,  connected  by  his 
patix>ls  ynth  Smith's  advanced  goard. 
Both  corps  upon  this  placed  them- 
selves wiUi  Loodiana  on  their  rear, 
and  the  enemy  before  them;  the 
latter  being  so  circumstanced,  that 
the  British  army  lay,  as  it  were,  upon 
one  of  its  flanks.  But  Smith,  though 
he  had  thus  relieved  the  town,  was 
unwilling  to  strike  a  blow  till  he 
could  make  it  decisive.  He,  there- 
fore, encamped  in  an  attitude  of 
watchfulness,  waiting  till  another 
brigade  should  arrive,  which,  under 
the  command  of  Colonel  Wheeler, 
was  marching  from  head-qnarten  to 
reinforce  him. 

Colonel  Wheeler's  march  seems  to 
have  been  conducted  with  eaual  dili- 
gence and  care.  He  heard  of  the 
encounter  of  the  2l8t,  and  of  its 
results;  whereupon  he  abandoned 
the  direct  road  to  Loodiana,  and, 
following  a  circuitous  route,  went 
round  the  enemy's  position,  without 
once  coming  under  nre.  He  reached 
Sir  Harry  Smith's  camp  in  safety; 
and,  on  the  26th,  Smitn  made  his 
preparations  to  fight  a  great  battle. 
But  it  was  founc^  ere  Uie  columns 
were  put  in  motion,  thi^  the  enemy 
had  abandoned  their  poaition  at 
Buddewal,  and  were  withdrawn  to 
an  entrenched  camp  nearer  to  the 
river,  of  which  the  villa^  of  UUee- 
wul  was  the  kev,  covering  the  ford 
by  which  they  had  crossed,  and  on 
which  they  reckoned,  in  the  event  of 
a  reverse,  as  a  line  of  retreat 
Operations  were  accordingly  sus- 
pended, and  such  further  urange- 
ments  set  goine  as  the  altered  state 
of  affairs  seemed  to  require. 

While  these  important  operatioiis 
were  i>roceedinff  in  the  field,  the  state 
of  affairs  at  Lahore  appears  to  have 
been  confUsed  and  uncomfortable  in 
the  extreme.  The  Banee,  with  her 
son  and  charge,  occupied  the  dtadd. 
Almost  all  the  troops  were  on  the 
Sutlej,  when  tidines  came  that  Ri^|ah 
Goolab  Singh,  wno  had  for  aome 
time  back  kept  aloof,  and  resided  on 
his  estate  among  the  mountains,  was 
descending  towards  Lahore  at  the 
head  of  10,000  men.  Now  Ri^ 
GooUtb  Singh  yras  not  in  favour 
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either  with  the  Ranee  or  the  Sirdars. 
They  equally  feared  and  suspeeted 
him ;  and  though  he  is  probably  as 
little  to  be  depended  upon  as  any 
other  chief  in  the  Puinaub,  he  had 
either  felt  or  affected  heretofore 
great  love  for  the  British  alliance; 
and,  as  a  uec^ssaiy  result,  was  entirely 
opposed  to  the  policy  which  had 
induced  the  war.  His  approach  to- 
wards the  capital,  therefore,  occa- 
sioned much  anxiety  and  dismay, 
while  the  government  endeavoured 
to  anticipate  anv  peaceful  movement 
on  his  part  by  despatching  forthwith 
a  vakeel,  or  agent,  to  the  English 
head-quarters;  but  with  this  mnc- 
tionary  the  governor  -  ceneral  re- 
fused to  communicate.  He  was  told 
that  the  British  government  knew 
nothing,  even  by  name,  of  the  parties 
for  whom  he  professed  to  act;  and 
that  th^  would  not  treat  with  any, 
except  Kajah  Goolab  Singh  or  the 
Maha  Rajah.  Hereupon  the  Sikh 
troops  became  more  furious  than 
ever,  and  that  movement  took  place 
which  drew  from  the  British  camp 
the  corr^pondin^  march  of  Sir 
Harry  Smithes  division  towards  Loo- 
diana.  Moreover,  there  came  into 
the  Sikh  camp  at  Ulleewul  a  rein- 
forcement of  4000  men,  with  guns, 
almost  at  the  same  time  that  smith 
received  the  accession  to  his  strength 
by  the  coming  up  of  Colonel 
\Vheeler*s  brigade;  and  the  conse- 

Suence  was,  that  on  the  28th,  when 
tie  two  armies  came  into  collision, 
the  English  mustered  somewhere 
about  12,000 ;  the  Sikhs  over,  rather 
than  under,  24,000  excellent  troops. 

The  battle  of  Ulleewul  was,  out 
and  out,  the  most  scientific  affair 
that  occurred  in  the  course  of  Uus 
campaign.  It  was  planned  with 
nlalU  executed  with  coolness  and 
precision,  and  fought  by  the  troops 
¥dth  all  the  courage  and  gallantry 
for  which  British  soldiers  are  re- 
nowned. The  army  advanced  in 
columns  of  brigades,  with  artillery 
in  the  intervals ;  the  cavalry  in  ad- 
vance, the  infantry  in  a  second  line. 
They  had  marched  about  six  miles, 
when  a  spy  reported  that  the  en- 
emy were  also  m  motion;  and  by 
and  by,  from  the  tops  of  some  houses 
in  a  village,  t)ieir  masses  were  seen 
pointing  iii  the  direction  of  Juf;raon. 
They  formia^vowever,  immediately, 
having  their  nght  on  a  ridge  of  low 


hills,  of  which  Ulleewul  is  in  the 
centre,  and  their  left  resting  on  the 
entrenched  camp,  whidi  covered  the 
ford  of  Tulwa.  Fifty  pieces  of  heavy 
cannon  were  in  their  line,  and  they 
presented  altogether  a  very  formid- 
able appearance;  but  Smith  never 
once  cnecked  his  movement  The 
ffround  over  which  he  passed  was 
nrm,  and  covered  with  snort  grass. 
It  suited  exactly  the  description  of 
troops  which  he  was  handling ;  and, 
as  he  neared  the  enemy,  he  took  fall 
advantage  of  it,  so  as  to  display  the 
order  of  his  attack,  and  bring  his 
whole  strength  to  bear.  The  cavalry 
opening  and  filing  offby  divisions,  took 
ground  to  the  right  and  left;  thus 
opening  a  way  for  the  infantry,  and 
covering  each  flank.  The  g[uns  were 
massed  so  that  their  fire  might  pro- 
duce the  best  effect;  and  ul,  both 
horse  and  foot,  wheeled  into  line. 
And  now  on  both  sides  the  artillerv 
opened;  under  the  fire  of  which 
Smith  observing  that  the  enemy's 
left  outflanked  him,  broke  again  into 
column,  and  took  ground  to  his 
right.  It  is  impossible  to  read  these 
details  without  experiencing  the 
most  lively  admiration  of  the  ad- 
mirable eotq)'d'ctU  of  the  chief  who 
directed  the  movements,  and  the 
marvellous  steadiness  of  the  men 
who  performed  them.  Troops  so 
handled  could  not  fail  to  surmount 
all  opposition,  and  they  effectually 
did  so. 

The  firing  began  about  ten  in  the 
morning ;  by  one  o'clock  in  the  day 
the  Sikh  army  was  broken  and 
routed,  the  ground  covered  with  its 
vnreck,  and  Uie  Sutlej  choked  with 
the  d^  and  the  dying.  The  whole 
of  the  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors,  and  the  booty  was  im- 
mense; but  the  victors  had  neither 
time  nor  inclination  to  dwell  upon 
their  triumphs.  There  was  no  furuier 
danger  to  be  iq>prehended  here.  Of 
the  24,000  men  who,  in  the  morning, 
threatened  Loodiana,  scarcely  as 
many  hundreds  held  together;  and 
^ese,  after  a  brief  show  of  rally  on 
the  opposite  bank,  melted  away  and 
disappeiEured  entirely.  Having  bivou- 
acked that  night,  therefore,  on  the 
field  which  he  had  won,  and  sent  in 
the  wounded,  with  the  captured  ^ns, 
under  sufiicient  escort,  to  Loodiana, 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  with  the  bulk  of  his 
division,  took  the  road  to  head- 
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quarierf ;  md,  in  tiie  aftemooa  of 
the  6di  of  February,  came  ioto  po- 
fttion  oa  rigkc  m  tiie  niMi  amy, 
which  was  hia  eitablishad  post 

We  have  akeadj  dcienbed  ihe 
respeetive  poaitioiia  of  Sk  Ruf^ 
Gottgh*0  force  and  of  the  Sikh  army 
that  faced  k.  The  latter  oeenpied  a 
aemioireie  of  ibnmdable  worka,  which 
oominaakied  a  ford  m  the  Smtlq  oo 
the  left  hank,  aad  eoirered,  aa  with  a 
tete-de-innit,  the  head  of  the  bridge 
wherewith  that  river  was  nMimea. 
Other  entrencfameiita  th^  nad  on 
the  farther  side,  bat  aa  eompavad 
with  these  they  were  not  wery  tm- 
portant;  and  tbey  kept  them  both 
with  lOMut  ^,000  men,  the  Me  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  Pimjanh,  and 
seventy  pieces  of  cannon,  chiefly  of 
large  calibre.  We  mutt  confess  that 
we  do  not  qnite  see  why  the  attempt 
to  manoenyre  them  ovt  of  this  posi- 
tion was  not  made.  They  had  shewn 
our  people  that  it  was  possible  to 
cross  the  Sutlej  and  threaten  the 
commnnications  of  the  British  army ; 
and  now  the  ford  of  Taiwan  was  «s 
open  to  us  as  it  had  pveyiously  been 
to  them.  We  confess  that  we  cannot 
quite  satisfy  oar  own  minds  in  regaid 
to  the  causes  which  may  have  pre- 
vented the  commander-in-chief  n*om 
making  use  of  this  ford,  and  aendkig 
Sir  Harry  Santh  up  the  opposite 
bank  of  the  riyer,  ao  aa  to  thi^eaten 
the  enemy  in  flank,  while  he  himself 
advanced  against  them  in  front.  It 
appears,  moreover,  that  the  British 
genends  were  yoastsocid  of  boats 
enough  wherewith  to  construct  a 
bnd^  for  themselves  below  the  cne- 
my*8  position,  had  they  been  ao  dis- 
posed. But  neither  does  this  scheme 
seem  to  have  found  frvour  in  their 
e^es;  and  ao  both  flanks,  which 
mi^ht  have  been  turned,  were  left  In 
theu:  integrity.  Of  coarse  we  ex- 
press ourselvee  thus  with  extreme 
dhfidenoe,  as  all  critka  ou^t  to  do 
who  write  about  tranaacOons  that 


fifft  of  the  battoring 
■ad  oonte  vp,  was  niaflpd 
•ppoaite  to  the  SiUi  batterief ;  the 
inmntry  formed  in  lines  of  brigade, 
with  cavalry  on  the  flanka,  and  oap- 
pofia  chequering  them  in  ciiw ; 
and,  as  soon  aa  a  bevry  aiot  wfaidi 
hmig  over  the  baaka  of  the  i^«r 


deansd  away,  the  cannonade  b^gon. 
Thcdetails  of  the  battle  of  Sobraen 


be  ao  ft«sh  in  the  veooUoctun 
of  mar  readers,  that  we  dmii  not  stop 
to  repeat  them.  However  ddl&lhr 
in  the  open  Add  may  be  need, 


they  ave  no  nrnteh  for  niooea  of  eqnal 
weif^  ^  ^  ^  ddlfblly  worked, 
tiurourii  embrasnree ;  and  ao  it  was 
soon  macovered,  to  oae  the  expressive 
words  of  Sir  Hugh  Gongh,  ''that 
the  isMie  of  this  struggle  must  be 
brought  to  the  arbitrement  of  ans- 
ketry  and  the  bayonet."  At  it  the 
Brittdi  troops  according 
the  lOth  and  58d  Queen's  ] 
nobly  suppcnted  by  the  4dd  and  50tfa 
Native  mfantry— forcing  thek  wi^, 
through  a  murderous  ore,  over  the 
eatrenDhments ;  and  the  callant  3d 
Dragoons  ridia«' in  am^  flie  through 
the  apertures  which  the  artillery  had 
made,  and  forming  again  that  th^ 
nnght  est  down  the  Sikfaa  at  their 
guns.  But  why  go  on  with  the  do- 
acription?  At  every  point  the 
irenehmenta  were  earriod.  The 
horse  artillery  galloped  throng 
and  both  di^and&e  batteries  opened 
such  a  ire  upon  die  broken  enemy 
aa  swept  them  away  by  ranka.  ^The 
Are  or  the  IKkhs,*'  aaj%  the  com^ 
nMuiderHn-<chief;  ^intalaekeBod,aad 
then  nearly  oeased ;  and  the  viatars 
then  pressing  them  on  ov^iy  side, 
precipitated  them  over  tho  brii^ 
mto  the  Satlej,  which  a  siidifn  iiae 
of  seven  indies  had  rendered  hsodiy 
fordaUe.**  What  a  plight  for  a  do^ 
foated  army  to  be  in!  No  wtr^ 
that  the  «;aUant  old  chief  sneaka  1 
mgh  with  relnetanee  of  the  car 
which  it  was  both  hia  duty  4 
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mad  wkh  it— 4br  the  prefent  «t  IcMl 
^tbe  Sikh  wsr.  The  save  CTfnkif 
tlie  Britkik  trvoM  began  ta  pov  tlie 
IdotfarL  attd  on  the  nmiew  tie j  were 
in  fw  mflfdi  towwile  Lofaere ;  when 
amtamdon  frmti  the  defeated  geae- 
rak  pwwated  theme^ea  m  eaaup, 
birt  ivere  aot  admittecl  into  the 
gofrmor-geneni^s  pvtMet.  The 
gfteew  who  wwr  them  iafttfi— d  Hi  eai^ 
MtOc  cciauntty,  that  obIt  with 
Hie  Mafaa  Sigab  we«kl  dir  lienry 
Oaidhjge  emiiiflnieate;>  aad  hi  crae 
UtoBf  HbermHHtSmk  sorereign,  aUendeil 
hy  RajsA  Gooiab  came  »  a 

avppliasi  ibt  i&eivf  withki  the  Bri^ 
kb  Haee.  It  was  Mi  i  of  used  hini. 
Tlie  bhnae  ef  the  war  was  throwai,  aa 
it  ooght  to  haire  hnor  the  tvr-* 
ImieBt  ebkfii,— thofugfa,  to  nark  tbe 
g«fenior*geiieral*8  senae  of  the  na^ 
tioiial  attemer  the  aoyefoga  was,  at 
llie  otrtsett  reAned  the  hoMois  that 
giten  ia  ih»  East  to  erowaed 
heads ;  h«t  peaoewas  gnailed  to  hiin 
and  to  the  Pmiiaah  oa  tenaa  which 
Bidiefttc  as  miteh  of  trae  wisdoaa  as  of 
modcratioii  ia  bnn  who  aMgoed 
tbem. 

The  S&he  have  been  pai^shed  by 
tho  pmatioii  of  all  that  fertile  die* 
triet  wbieh  hes  betweea  the  Sutler^ 
flDd  ^  H  jphasis  or  Beaw.  The 
whole  e€  the  preteeled  states,  aa  they 


used  to  be  ealkd,  are  absot bed  aad 
beeoBM  an  mtegral  portion  oC  the 
Brkish  empire.  One  million  and 
a  half  sterling  is  demanded  as  com- 
penntion  Ibr  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  mitilarT  oceapatioD  of  the  whole 
of  thei^mfaob  is  to  be  held  till  the 
ibll  amonnt  ihan  be  paid.  And 
1^  re-ama9»ent  of  the  Sikh  army 
is  to  take  place,  on  such  a  plan 
aa  the  goTeraor-general  sladl  judge 
best  fyr  the  preserralion  of  peace 
both  at  hom  and  abroad.  Finally, 
Bnr  Henry  Hardage  has  been  created 
Viaconnt  Hardinge;  Sir  Hi^h  Go>i:^h, 
Baroa  Crough;  Sir  Harry  Smith  lias 
been  rewairded  with  a  baronetcy, 
whidi  he  has  nobly  earned ;  and  on 
adl  the  other  oftcers  and  men  en- 
gi^^  hoDoars  hare  been  heaped, 
wmeh  may  gratify  the  county  wnich 
bestows  them,  bat  can  add  nothing  to 
the  bkh  htmt  of  the  recipients. 
They  hare  been  thaid^d  by  both 
Honseo  of  Paarliemeat ;  they  are 
thai^Md  by  erery  man,  woman,  and 
child  tbrong^iont  the  empire;  and 
eren  they  wko  moom  orer  the  fEtll 
of  their  nearest  of  hin  find  comfort  in 
the  thought  that  they  died  nol^ 
and  in  a  righteons  cause. 

Thanks  be  to  Almi^ty  God  for 
the  great  triumph  which  He  has 
granted  to  oar  arms ! 


ON  A  LATE  FHEKCir  TRIAL. 


Arttm  going  thro«gh  a  course  of 
Freneh  novm  (as  too  many  idlers 
MWldays  hare  done^,  and  re* 
creating  one*8  self  with  a  series  of 
bieCofies  illaistopatii^  ererr  possible 
infiraetioa  of  evety  order  <»  ^e  deesh 
logne,  the  imiaaed  reader  is  often 
tempted  to  ask.  Are  these  tales  sup- 
to  represent  the  real  state  of 
h  manners  at  the  presort  day  ? 
— ^Are  these  varieties  of  raaMmy, 
these  pictnres  of  crime,  hnt,  knavery, 
mcvrder,  wbieh  Balzac,  Sne,  Damn, 
and  Soulie,  are  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
bibitin|^  in  the  feniUetons  of  every 
didly  jommd,  really  copied  from 
natarey  or  on^  the  monetrons  pro* 
dnctkms  ef  those  itenons  writers^ 
diseased  kMBffimition  ?  Since  erime 
was  puntshedand  history  began,  suc)^ 
»  state  of  horrible  social  debauchery 
a#  that  deseribed  by  e^ery  one  of 
theie   wril#rs  has  seareely  heen 


known  in  any  country  :-*8uch  a  ge- 
neral pervenkm  of  morfds,  such  a 
total  irre%ion,  such  a  determined 
abrogation  of  the  law  which  ordains 
that  chastity  is  a  virtue,  asid  marriage 
a  sacred  obligation.  And  with  all 
this  flagrant  activity  ia  the  commis* 
ston  of  criifle,  there  seems  to  be  an 
entire  blhidness  on  the  part  of  the 
crimina}.  He  does  not  apnear  to  be 
in  the  least  aware  that  his  life  is 
tysgracefdl, — Aat  there  is  anything 
wrong  in  Iris  career  of  brutal  heathen 
pkasare;  he  flaunts  his  mistress  in 
the  face  of  the  world  without  an 
id^  of  shame,  and  would  talk  to  his 
sister  about  her  if  need  were.  And 
idl  the  while  he  assumes  that  he  is 
morally  the  superior  of  the  inhabit- 
ant of  every  other  country  in  the 
world.  How  wmnjr  times  has  one 
read  that  France  w  the  centre  of 
civilisation !— that  for  manners  and 
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morals  all  ike  world  is  looking  to 
Paris  for  example, — that  the  misskm 
of  France  is  so  and  so,  &c.  You 
can't  take  up  a  French  newspaper 
but  a  paragraph  to  that  effect  stares 
jrou  in  the  face ;  and  the  sentiment 
IS  repeated  by  poets,  politicians,  uid 
novelists,  from  Thiers,  and  Yictfor 
and  down  to  honest  Paul  de 

One  might  be  di^iMsed  to  fancy 
the  orgies  narrated  m  the  Peau  ae 
Chagrin  or  the  Mimoires  du  Diable 
as  fabulous ;  or  poor  PauVs  descri]^ 
tions  of  Parisian  life  as  mere  imagi- 
nations; but  that  every  now  and 
then  a  newspaper,  or  a  police-court, 
issues  a  real  authentic  document, 
which  is  infinitely  more  startling 
than  any  of  the  novelists*  fictions. 
The  trial  of  Beauvallon  for  shooting 
Dujarrier  (which  occurred,  and  is 
reported  at  lei^h  in  the  Parisian 
newspapers  at  the  end  of  last  month) 
Is  one  of  these  instances.  Persons 
of  M.  Beauvallon*s  stamp  may  be 
found  in  plenty,  no  doubt,  with  us; 
iaod  tipsy,  gambling  rows  and  disre- 
puuble  parties,  such  as  that  which 
occasioned  the  unlucky  Dujarrier*s 
death,  may  take  place  at  Greenwich 
or  Richmond,  as  well  as  at  the  Trois 
Fr^res ;  but  our  rakes  have  at  least 
the  decency  of  hypocrisy,  and  go  to 
the  deuce  in  private.  If  such  a  case 
as  that  of  Beauvallon  -  Dujarrier 
murder  were  to  occur  in  England, 
the  principal  could  never  again  hold 
up  his  head  here,  the  male  witnesses 
would  be  dismissed  out  of  all  decent 
society,  the  females  (actresses  for  the 
most  part)  would  run  a  strong  risk 
of  being  assailed  at  their  next  ap- 
pearance on  the  sti^  with  some- 
thing more  substantudlpr  uncompli- 
mentary than  even  hisses, — not  a 
person  concerned  but  would  be  irre- 
trievably ruined  by  the  exposure. 

Fancy  such  a  case  as  this  occurring 
in  England.  Half-a-dozen  literary 
men  and  editors  of  the  first  rank, 
accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  young 
dandies  of  the  high  fashion,  and  a 


Nothinff  will  satisfy  the  ktter's  nice 
sense  of  honour  but  demanding  an 
i^kology  for  the  former's  dubious 
expression.  ^  As  I  have  said  nothing 
wrong,  and  as  my  challenger  cannot 
say  what  I  have  said  wronff,**  repbo 
tlie  challenged  parfy,  ^  of  course  I 
cannot  apolodser  My  honour  de- 
mands blood,^  then  says  the  gentle- 
man who  nawned  his  mend's  watch, 
and  seconds  are  appointed,  two  on 
each  side :  and  Uiese  gentlemen,  men 
of  fashion,  men  of  prudence,  and 
men  of  the  world,  can  find  no  better 
way  out  of  this  dilemma  than  to 
bring  Uieir  men  on  to  the  field,  and 
to  let  Mu&DBs  pass  between  them. 
All  these  virtuous  men  and  women 
(with  the  exception  of  the  poor 
slaughtered  wretch  who  lies  in  Pere- 
la-Chaise,  with  a  pistol-ball  throu^ 
his  jaw)  oome  before  a  court  of  jus- 
tice, and  give  their  te8tim<my  as  to 
the  transaction.  There  is  not  the 
least  shame  in  confessing  a  share  in 
the  buttness.  Each  witness  gives 
his  or  her  testimony  in  a  good-hu- 
moured off-hand  way;  most  joke 
about  it;  some  brag  imd  are  pom- 
pous. Every  man  and  woman  leaves 
the  court,  and  returns  to  his  or  her 
occupations,  to  the  modest  private 
life  of  which  they  are  ornam^its, 
without  a  single  stain  on  his  or  her 
honour,  including  the  immaculate 
principal, — ^the  gentleman  who  ap- 
propriated the  watch.  Every  one  of 
the  literary  characters  has,  no  doubt, 
written  a  score  of  times  since,  that 
France  is  the  centre  of  civilisation, 
the  arbiter  of  manners,  the  great 
social  reformer,  and  exemplar  «  tiie 
world. 

Let  us  follow  the  case,  as  it  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  French  papers,  begin- 
ning of  course  with  the  Act  of 
Accusation,"  a  romantic  narrative  of 
proceedings  which  the  crown  prose- 
cutor always  makes,  and  in  which  it 
appears  to  be  his  duty  or  custom 
always  to  bear  as  hard  as  possible 
upon  the  prisoner  whom  he  brings 
before  the  tribunals. 
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Bieur  Arthar  Bertnnd,  and  several 
-women  attached  to  different  theatres, 
especially  the  Demoiselle  Lievenne, 
an  actress  of  the  Vaudeville  Theatre. 
A  soMe  given  bv  this  lady  a  riiort 
time  before  was  the  cause  of  the  pre- 
sent dinner. 

A  doubtful  point  having  occurred 
in  a  game  of  cards  at  Mademoiselle 
Lieyenne*s  house;  it  was  proposed 
that  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  louis  which 
none  of  the  players  claimed  should 
contribute  towards  the  payment  of  a 
dinner  to  be  shared  by  all  persons 
present.  Should  there  be  any  fur- 
^er  expense,  it  was  agreed  to  defray 
it  by  a  general  subscription.  More 
guests  were  invited.  Roger  de  Beau- 
yoir,  for  instance,  by  the  Count  de 
Flers,  and  his  brother,  and  Dujarrier 
by  BtUdemoiselle  Lievenne,  who  was 
anxious  to  repay  some  hospitalities 
which  she  had  lately  received  from 
him.  Digarrier,  however,  was  little 
diq^oeed  to  oome:  the  day,  or  the 
day  before  the  dinner,  he  told  two  of 
his  friends  that  he  had  called  that 
morning  upon  Mademoiselle  Lievenne 
in  order  to  excuse  himself,  but  that 
she  was  absent,  and  he  only  saw  her 
femam  de  ckambre^  who  told  him  how 
much  her  mistress  would  regret  his 
absence.  Dujarrier  even  prened  one 
ofhisfriends,Veron,  to  accompany  him 
to  this  dinner.  Unluckily  he  did  not 
obey  the  secret  presentiment  which 
warned  him  to  keep  away,  and  on  the 
7th  of  March  sat  down  at  the  same 
table  with  Beanvallon*. 

^  Before  detailing  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  deplorable  meeting 
of  the  11th  of  March,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  give  some  brief  account  of 
Dujarrier  himself.  Fains  have  been 
taken  to  represent  him  as  a  man  of 
haughty  ana  offensive  manners— with 
the  msolence,  in  a  word,  of  the  /wr- 
vesv.  Nothing  can  be  more  untrue : 
those  who  knew  bun  best  have  testi- 
fied that  he  was  not  the  least  quarrel- 
some ;  that  he  was  hard  and  stiff  in 
manner  certainly ;  but  it  was  the  hi^h 
position  he  had  won  for  himself  m 
journalism  which  was  his  chief  cause 
of  offence  in  some  peop1e*s  eves,  and 
the  elegant  luxury  in  which  he  lived. 
A  most  active  and  intelligent  man 
of  business,  never  allowing  pleasure 
to  interfere  vrith  his  duties,  Dujar- 
rier, although  very  young,  had  still 
realised  a  considerable  fortune.  For 
the  rest,  if  he  [gained  money  easily. 
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he  spent  it  as  quickly,  and  had  a 
general  reputation  as  a  bold  and 
generous  player. 

"  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  from  frequenting  a  society 
in  which  the  most  perfect  abandon 
reigns,  and  the  company  of  women, 
w1k>  have  no  right  to  exact  from 
other  persons  the  reserve  which  they 
do  not  themselves  practise,  Dujar- 
rier had  accustomed  himself  to  cer- 
tain jokes,  and  freedoms  of  language 
and  behaviour,  in  which  no  person 
of  good  society  ever  indulges.  In 
the  course  of  the  dinner  of  the  7th  of 
March,  for  instance,  he  made  several 
personal  allusions  to  M.  Roger  de 
Beauvoir;  and  drank  toasts  to  the 
latter's  cravat,  his  waistcoat,  &c.,  to 
which  Roger  replied  in  a  similar 
strain.  Some  time  afterwards,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  testimony  of  the  last- 
named  mdividunl,  Dujarrier  ffot  up 
and  said  he  would  tutoyer  all  the 
women  present ;  and  addressing  Ma- 
damoiselle  Lievenne  by  her  Christian 
name,  boasted  offensively  that  he 
would  have  her  favours  before  sLx 
months  were  over.  It  must  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  conversa- 
tion was  general  at  the  time,  and 
nobody  seems  to  have  heard  the 
above  remarks  except  the  persons 
already  named. 

"  After  dinner,  Dujarrier  and  Roger 
de  Beauvoir  seem  to  have  had  a  dis- 
pute regarding  some  affair  of  busi- 
ness,— a  fcuiueton  in  the  Preste 
newspaper, — which  conversation  ter- 
minatea  by  Dujarrier  asking  the  other 
whether  he  wanted  an  aSfair  with 
him,  Diyarricr  ?  Roger  replied,  "  I 
don*t  look  out  for  quarrels,  I  find 
them  sometimes and  so  quitted  the 
company.  Digarrier  now  was  led  up 
by  Arthur  Bertrand  to  Mademoiselle 
Lievenne,  and  apologised  to  her  for 
his  conduct  towards  ner.  The  apo- 
logy was  accepted,  and  she  readily 
gave  him  her  hand. 

The  table  was  now  removed  from 
the  dining-room,  when  dancing  be- 
gan ;  while  in  an  adjoining  apartment 
a  party  sat  down  to  the  ^[ame  of 
lansquenet.  Ko  particular  mcidei.t 
occurred  in  the  game  until  the  deal 
arrived  to  the  turn  of  M.  de  Saint 
Agnan,  who,  not  being  disposed  to 
stake  so  laree  a  sum  as  was  necessary, 
admitted  Dujarrier  and  BeauvaUon 
(at  their  request)  as  partners  in  his 
bank.   Dujarrier  subsccihcd  for.  25 
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km^BecltTalI<m  foT5i,tbe  bank  won 
in  three  deals,  so  that  75  louis  be- 
came due  to  Dujarrier,  and  17|  to 
the  other  partner  BeauvaUoD.  When 
St.  Agnan  came  to  make  np  the  ae- 
oonBts  of  the  bank,  he  Iband  that 
there  was  some  error,  and  thai  some 
lonis  were  wanting  to  pay  his  part- 
ners in  fall.  Beanrallon  proposed  to 
let  the  matter  pass.  Dirjarrier,  how  • 
ever,  claimed  his  serenty-flre  lonis  in 
ftall;  and  later  in  the  eircniB«,  on 
some  farther  eonversatkm  with  Beaa- 
rallon,  Dniarrier  is  rqtorted  to  have 
said  to  the  htter,  in  a  high  tone,  that 

he  owed  him  nothing,  and  woaM 
pay  him  nothing.** 

However,  Dirjarrier  acknowle^ed 
that  he  owed  Beavralion  eight^-ibnr 
lonis  on  another  account,  and  jtMt  at 
he  was  about  to  crtrit  the  party  re- 
membered the  debt  and  discharged 
it  He  had,  however,  only  seventy- 
Ave  louis  leift,  and  havinr  applied  in 
vain  to  some  person  in  the  company 
for  the  remaining  nfaie,  he  sent  for 
^  keeper  of  the  restaurant,  M*  C<H- 
lot,  from  whom  he  borrowed  tea 
louis,  and  so  discharged  his  ckbt  to 
Beanvallon.  So  they  parted,  DnjMr- 
rier  losing,  on  the  whole,  li6  lonis, 
Beauvalhni  gahnng  twelve  of  thir- 
teen thousand  francs.  In  the  course 
of  all  that  had  passed  between  them 
no  rude  or  irritating  expression  had 
been  used  by  one  pa^y  or  the  other ; 
the  behaviour  on  both  sides  was  that 
of  coM  and  measured  politeness,— a 
fact  attested  by  many  witnesses  of 
the  scene. 

•*  Dujarrier  was,  therefore,  greatly 
surprised  when  next  day  he  was 
Waned  upon  by  the  Connt  de  Flers 
and  the  Sieur  d^Equevilley,  who 
came  to  ask  him  fbr  a  doubfe  repa- 
ration on  the  part  of  K(^r  deBeau- 
voir  and  Beanvallon.  Although  he 
did  not  look  upon  the  aflTinr  in  a  se- 
rious light,  Dujarrier  nevertheless 
thought  he  would  refer  them  to  a 
couple  of  his  friends,  who  would  act 
for  him.  Arthur  Bertrand  and 
Charles  de  Boignes  were  the  gen- 
tlemen who  agreed  to  act  as  Dujar- 
fier*s  seconds,  and  a  rendezvous  was 

Sreed  upon  for  Mondir^  the  10th  of 
arch. 

At  this  meeting  Bertrand  and  De 
Boignes  remonstrated  with  Mon. 
Piers  and  Equevilley,  pointed  out 
that  these  gentlemen  were  acting  hi 
a  very  unusual  manner  in  being 
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eStabMied  the  right  of  tiidr  pvM- 
pal  only  to  deal  with  one  advenair. 
They  were  about  to  select  Rogar  cb 
Beainvoir,  when  they  learned  his 
rooCher  had  died  the  previoiis  aiglK; 
whereupon  all  explanaticme  with  De 
Beauvoir  wereadioumed  finramontii. 
Dvumrier^s  challeng»->tlie  onfy  one 
wiCA  whkh  the  V  now  had  t9  deal^ 
appeared  to  Duiarrier's  seeondanot  to 
be  very  sarious.  They  attcaapled 
wiA  the  utmost  aeal  to  effeel  an  ar- 
numKentf  but  tried  in  vain.  Fleis 
8Dd£tfnevilley,Beauvalk»*s  Mnid^ 
said  thai  Beanvallon  had  dedared 
that  if  Di^rier  wonld  not  aceept 
Ito  provocation  he  wonfcl  fE»t6  kloi 
to  eoiae  ont  on  anotiier.  Beriw 
whkiiy  and  detmalDcd  to  give  posi- 
tive pfoof  of  BeaoraBon^s  detsimi- 
natfoa  to  briiw  his  adwsarv  to  tiie 
ground,  De  Bokfues  and  Bertnnid 
oHcM  fmti  Flsfa  and  Sfoevilley 
tiieir  approval  to  the  following  doea- 
ment:-« 

'  We,  the  undersigDcd,  decl&re  that, 
after  a  discussion  l^twcen  (hem,  M. 
Beaurallou  has  provoked  M.  Dojarrier 
in  such  terms  as  to  rend^  it  impossible 
for  the  hitler  te  fsftise  a  oiaetiiig.  We 
have  doAe  o«r  auaosi  to  eoaeiliate  thaaa 
tw#  geatkiea ;  sad  it  is  enly  basaMs 
BaavfaUsn  baaiasiatad  vpas  tlw  waetiiig 
•hat  we  hare  eooseoted  to  aet  aa  sc- 
conda.' 

^  The  choice  of  mnm  now  became 
the  question,  md  was  aeeonled,  after 
some  parley,  t»  Dujarrier.  A  fant 
meeting  was  arranged  far  tiie  next 
asoiuing  at  the  hocise  ef  Do  B6^ne^ 
who  now  went  to  Dujarrier  to  innvnn 
him  of  the  result  of  the  conlbrenee. 
In  their  conversation  Dnkrrlef  said 
that,  althoujrh  the  duel  did  not  aeeHi 
to  him  at  an  necessary,  he  was  never- 
theless determmed  to  fight  He  w*s 
yonne,  the  manager  of  a  jonmal 
which  had  many  enemies;  Ms  peal" 
tion  at  the  head  of  It  cidled  upon 
him  to  refbse  no  i^aRenge,  and  If  be 
declined  this  he  was  sure  it  wooid  be 
followed  by  twenty  moi^. 

"  Kttowmg  Beauvailon^s  gwa^  sMI 
with  the  sword,  Dujarrier  selected 
the  pistol  as  his  weapon.  Dnrii^ 
the  day,  Arthur  Bertrand,  havii^ 
met  Beauvallon*s  seconds,  beard  from 
them  that  their  prind]^  was  sc91 
mote  adroit  with  the  pistol  than 
with  the  sword,  of  whldS  Ihet  Ber- 
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lU  pMMPd  •  fmt  ^  tiic  crcBott 
eaitii  at  the  b<mte  of  tile  Smmt 
jlkxaodtr  Ihma^  wImoi  be  M  ooi 
Umvt  m  i^dniglit  Ai  OM  be  te^ 
OBlvfldandte  Ireai  Btrtrtad  to  stele 
Unki  tile  MiftiBg  ihMF  ffim^ped  fof 
tiMt  mornfaig  (Tuetdny). 

•«T]M*M0f1iaB|(  tiM  fev  PMNMb 

arranged  by  writmg^tiie  tatMiem 
of  tiM  mettiae.  The  eonibaiams 
weve  te  be  at  tiwrty  paem^  ffiiCwwe ; 
eadi  wat  free  ta  advaaee  ilra  yaaea. 
WbfB  akber  imi  Uie  etivr  wat  to 
stand  atiUyaBdiaMiediattljte  Mtani 
hm  $drm9mf§  ftre«  Tbay  toiKd  np 
wbe  tbeoM  ftmriBk  tlM  waayem. 
BeavraUan^i  parta^  wen  tlM  100a. 
Diriarrfer  oow  anrWed  bi  fab  abariaty 
ene,  with  bfancoada  and  Deatar  de 
GdaBy  diefe  te  MadiM  ill  tha  Beia  de 
Bvitiogaer  wheat  leaaontfe  waa 
tetakepbMe. 

Hete  tiiey  wiitad  for  aa  baur  aad 
a  baif  ui  tiie  oaldr  witii  tiM  new 
fblUnf,  until  Ibiewiaflon't  party  ar- 
yhred,  De  Beignet  once  more  west 
ttp  to  tbeai,  dedared  that  the  dual 
waa  faapOBsibiCy  and  tpobe  in  the 
tame  tenw  and  siott  ttroaghr  to 
BeauvallesbbBeelt  Tbe  brtter  Iww- 
erer,  reptttd,oMly,  that  if  ihate  had 
baaa  an  itviilt  tbera  waa  cswe  ibr  » 
dad,  aad  that  awb  natUie  ceaki 
nerar  be  ammiped  en  tbe  eioaad. 
HewereTy  be  dmr  bade  and  bad  • 
§em'  wmMM  eontaltatiag  with  kna 
aateodt,  aftef  wlddi  be  aiiaouBetd 
tlMt  BolhiDg  eoald  be  dona. 

*^  DeBo^ieaaad  Ftefanowtdattad 
tba  groanal  Xlie  Ibmier  jutiiued 
Ibft^  pciM^  wbieb  be  eMPiitd  as  le 
Ibrty-ioar,  leaTiog  a  gleve  and  » 
aaacfiti'^jiiwr  at  emer  extreaniy* 
Tbeteoaodt  l&awitt  raariMd  oat  and 
dtaatadibed  tbe  tpatfe  wfaMi  aadi 
eoAbatant  waa  attewad  le  advaate. 
Heaawbile,  EqaaviUef  prodaoad  % 
Imoe  ef  pbrtek  1^  bia  poabet,  ande 
by  tbe  gaaanM  I>mnei  tbcat 
were  blue-barrelM  pirteU  Ber- 
trand,  who  was  about  to  load  one  of 
thenir  c^batrytd  with  savptiM  that 
bit  Anger,  wbfob  be  bad  thnitt  nto 
tb0  barrd,  waa  all  bbwfc  when  he 
witiidieiy  it,  •«Hadtb6tepitMraai 
been  ihred  brtdyr  be  a^ed.  Bat 
lyEqaeyffi^  Mared,  ea  hit  b»» 
aoar,  that  BinniYalloa  dM  aet  bnew 
tbe  wfeapMta,  aad  that  tiM  bbidmeat 
e€  tbe  beiial  areie  tbnply  freaa  a 
baoB  tatppadk  Tlw  twe 


BeBeignttfafetfaeiiBni^  Dimr- 
liar  irad  iannadwdtiy,  bat  tba  baU 
patttd  abeve  Btaarallea  at  a  eoa« 
siderable  distance  to  tbetifbt.  Hay- 


iag  ind,  Di^arriar  bittaatly  stepped, 
diopmid  bit  fiatel  bwtsad  ef  gaasd* 
iag  bis  head  wilb  it,  aad  bMtaad  ef 
ceveriuK  bitaiaill^  piatuultd  alall  fiMe 
bti  aiKT#rtasy# 


ceire 
tel 

''His  fixe,  bowew,  bad  aet  ba«ft 
ratamad.  Tbe  bstarral  wat  to  baig 
that  De  BoieaaaaealdBetbelpcry^ 
ing  out  to  BaaaralloD,  ^Fbni,  sir, 
ftrer*  whkbatkagtiibedid.  ¥er 
ft  amMot  Digariier  did  net  aievey 
bat  tbe  aast  be  Ml  baekwaada  te  the 
gmad:  bewaawoandadaitbefiwe^ 
Tbt  aaade^  with  which  be  looked  at 
tbe  doater  thewed  be  was  paiftatiy 
ueassbiau.  Deat<lr  de  Gaise  endaa 
▼eared  te  traaeaabsc  hiBt,  aad  gare 
fdl  tiie  aid  as  bb  power.  DeBoigata 
aaied  him  wbathar  be  waa  in  paia; 
bereplitdbyaaodef  thebead:  bis 
fata  baeaaw  livid,  and  be  exiuBed. 
Tbe  bid!  bad  passed  a  little  abere 
tba  fi«^  aastilJ,  pedatratad  tbpoagb 
the  upper  aanrfflnry  beae  danp  iate 
tbe  baao,  bwaabbig  tbe  eeei^tat  bone 
is  Bud»  a  nanaer  as  to  preduae 
a  violeat  ceasmerion  of  tiid  spbial 


''WaatiMjedBsbatalMroiie?  Ls 
tbe  Arst  phwa^  tbe  chaacta  waae  BMMi 
aoaqasi.  Digarrier  waa  aacb  a  no* 
▼isa,  that  tctaalhr  i^ile  tf^uflw  te 
De  Boignsa  an  tbe  gieaad,  aad  re* 
esiviair  tbe  kttas*s  last  nstratitieaa^ 
be  piuled  tbe  tngger  of  bia  pistoL 
wbieb,  bad  it  net  laisssd  fise,  weold 
baee  endaagatid  De  Boijpiea'  lil^. 
Bsaaialbai,  oa  tbe  aanbniry,  wctt 
Inewn  lie  Ua  skiQ  m  foatiagy  waa 
stfllawrc  skiUbl  witii  tba  piSi^aa 
biaaafaaiataDcta  eaa  be  breagbtte 
riww,  and  as  be  bnasetf  ewaad  te 
asasa  af  iktm.  Basidesv  it  is  te  be 
tend  tiai*  tbe  wcapsas  wet*  aai 
aaduniiar  to  bsBt. 

""In  aU  libeUboodtiMy  bak>ng  te 
tiw  Sieor  Graaier  da  Csisnynf» 
tboagb  tiie  bMar  etfbaaly  daebares 
that  be  did  aot  lead  tbeai  to  Ua 
bffatiMr-a»-bMr,  BeaavaUoa,  aad  tiiat 
bbr  pistols,  oa  tiia  lltii  ef  March, 
wese  at  tbe  ganaaatb^s,  Devisnae'fl^ 
being  cleaned.  Devisme  nys  be  bad 
aeiiiteis  of  Casswaae  on  tbe  Uth 
ef  Jfartii ;  that  be  teabad  awi^ 
Cssawiiiii's  piststo  afterwards^  aad  at 
bis  <Mdar.  Fkrs  aad  Arthar  Bar- 
tiand  beliara  that  CassagaaeV  jistok 
ivm  tilose  awdl^^V^iibigl^ 
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were  by  the  mmut  mker,  Derisme ; 
bad  the  tune  eobcired  barrel,  blue ; 
the  balls  nsed  in  the  dud  fitted  Cas- 
sagnac's  barrds. 

^Ontheother  hand,  with  regard  to 
£qnevil]ey*s  statement  that  the  black- 
ened pistol-barrel  remarked  by  Ber- 
trand  was  so  blackened  by  simply 
finnff  a  cap,  experiments  lutye  been 
trie£  and  it  has  been  proved,  1.  That 
the  firing  of  a  cap  will  leave  no  black 
d^Msit  at  the  extremity  of  the  barrd 
of  a  pistol ;  2.  That  a  finger  intro- 
dnoed  into  the  barrel  of  a  pistol  so 
tried  will  not  be  blackened;  3.  That 
it  will  not  be  blackened  even  thoujjh 
a  great  number  <^cm  are  tried  m* 
stMd  of  one;  4.  Tnat  a  complete 
charge,  or  a  charge  of  powder,  fired 
firam  the  barrd,  leaves  a  dieposit 
within  which  blackens  the  finger 
when  inserted  in  the  tube;  5.  And 
that  if  the  pistol  is  many  times  dis* 
ohaiged  the  result,  of  course,  is  the 
same,  but  the  deposit  does  not  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  the  quantity 
of  powder  burned.  The  pistols  then 
had  been  used — ^by  whom  f 

^  This  point  can*t  be  quite  cleared 
up,  but,  perhi^  it  becomes  less 
doubtftil  when  vre  consider  how 
Beauvallon  passed  his  time  on  the 
morning  of  tne  1 1th  of  March.  The 
night  before  he  gave  orders  to  be 
called  at  half-past  five;  the  porter*8 
daughter  only  called  him  at  half-past 
six.  At  seven,  his  friend  Amoux, 
who  had  passed  the  night  in  his 
lodgings,  told  him  to  get  up.  Beau- 
vallon was  alreadv  up ;  he  went  out 
directly  alterwards  without  8a3ring 
whith^  he  was  going:  Uie  pmrter 
saw  him  so  away  in  a  hack  cab,  which 
was  wait^  at  the  door.  When  he 
returned  it  was  past  ten,  and  his 
seconds  were  waitmg:  at  a  ouartar 
or  half-past  nine  he  had  called  upon 
the  Sieur  Berard.  But  what  had  he 
been  doin^  from  seven  until  that 
hour,  or,  if  you  please,  until  nine, 
when  EqueviUey  called  upon  De 
Boignes,  bringing  the  pistols  for  the 
dud  with  him  f  Admit  Bertimnd*s 
supposition,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
hofw  Beauvallon  employed  the  two 
hours,  the  secret  of  which  has  been 
kept  so  welL 

^  In  fine,  did  not  Beauvallon  break 
tbe  law  imposed  upon  the  combatants 
by  the  seconds  ?  Instead  of  return- 
ing Dnfiirrier*s  fire  immediately,  as 
had  been  expresdy  a^^reed,  was  he 
not  for  a  long  time  taking  cool  aim  at 
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him?  It wnsoBhrwiientlieieeoiid, 
De  Boignes,  called  upon  him,  that  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  fire.  Two  wit- 
nesses who  were  near  the  place,  have 
declared  there  was  time  to  count  fimr 
between  the  two  shots.  Doctor  de 
Guise  also  thon^  the  interval  long 
between  the  shoiks ;  and  De  Boisnes 
and  Bertrand  declare  that  it  was  mty 
or  fifty  seconds. 

"There  is  a  circumstance  in  Beau- 
vallon*s  life  which  ought  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  although  at  the  period 
when  it  occurred  it  was  not  the  occa- 
sion of  any  l^al  proceeding  against 
him.  In  the  oegmning  of  the  year 
1840,  he  used  to  fire(}uent  the  house 
of  Madame  de  Bo^'is,  a  native  of 
Gnadaloupe  like  himsdf^ — his  re- 
lation too,  according  to  Beauvallon*s 
statement.  Madame  de  Bovismissed 
a  watch  bdoncing  to  a  member  of 
her  fiunily,  and  search  having  been 
made,  it  was  discovered  that  the 
watch  had  been  pawned  at  tbe  Mont 
de  Pi6t^  hy  Beauvallon.  A  M. 
Cambier  waited  on  Beauvallon  oa 
the  part  of  Madame  de  Bovis,  and  at 
length,  and  after  much  diificulty, 
obtained  a  sum  from  Beauvallon  sum* 
cient  to  redeem  the  property. 

The  Cour  Bqyde  of  Flm,  which 
took  cognisance  of  the  dud,  declared 
there  was  no  ground  for  proeecutinjg 
the  seconds  or  the  surviving  prind- 
pal.  On  the  apped  of  tl^  own 
mrosecutor,  however,  to  the  Court  of 
Cassation,  that  tribund  confirmed 
the  judgment  of  the  inferior  court 
respecting  the  seconds,  but  reversed 
the  judgment  with  respect  to  Beaa- 
vallon,  and  ordered  the  Cour  Boyale 
of  Bouen  to  ti^e  cognisance  of  the 
affiur.  That  court  assigned  the  canse 
to  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Sdne 
Inferieure,  befiire  which,  finally, 
'  Bosemond  de  Beauvallon  was  ac- 
cused of  having,  on  the  llUi  of 
March,  1845,  committed  voluntary 
and  premeditated  honudde  on  tlie 
person  of  Dujarrier.'" 

The  above  is  the  edifying  narra- 
tive of  the  Procureur  dn  Boi  Sdve- 
ton.  It  is  nven  at  length  in  the 
Jtmmd  de$  DSbaU;  but  g^led with 
a  noble  audacity  in  the  Epoqmy  of 
which  ioumd  Ghranier  de  GasMg* 
nac  is  the  chie(  the  brother-in-law 
of  the  amiaUe  Bosemond  de  Beau- 
vallon. On  one  part  or  the  other,  six- 
and-forty  witnesses  were  cdled,  the 
l<mr  seooodsp^cltaMdqgd^^ 
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Domas,  the  d^ant  Boger  de  Beau- 
yoir,  and  near  a  doaen  of  pretty 
jronng  actretaes,  who  had  participated 
in  the  orgy,  and  with  whom  some 
of  the  frequenters  of  the  St.  James's 
theatre  are  familiar.  Berryer  was 
the  chief  advocate  on  the  side  of 
Beanvallon,  with  him  was  Maitre 
Dam,  a  friend  and  fellow-countryman 
of  the  interesting  Rosemond.  MM. 
Leon  Duval  et  Komigui^res  of  Paris 
appeared  on  behalf  of  Francois, 
brother-in-law  of  Dujarrier,  the  pro- 
secutor. The  newroapers  describe 
with  their  usual  splendid  accuracy 
the  appearance  of  the  court,  the  toi- 
lette of  the  ladies,  and  the  arrival  of 
their  distinguished  visitors  at  Rouen. 
Some  came  by  railroad :  Dumas,  that 
most  modest  of  men  and  writers, 
haviii|;  to  give  testimony  in  an  affiur 
in  which  gambling,  prostitution,  and 
murder,  were  involved,  preferred 
coming  to  the  scene  of  action  with 
post-horses  and  an  open  carriage. 
Indeed,  one  of  the  most  curious  nsxts 
of  the  trial  is  the  admirable  coolness 
of  behaviour  exhibited  by  all  con- 
eemed.  No  principal  or  accessory 
seems  to  be  in  the  least  ashamed  of 
himself  or  his  ocMupany,  or  of  his 
share  in  the  transaction;  and  here 
the;^  shew  a  sreat  advantage  over 
us  in  England,  for  we  venture  to 
think  that  no  set  of  ^ntlemen  could 
have  been  engaged  m  such  a  series 
of  transactions  without  having  a 
hearty  shame  and  remorse,  if  not  for 
the  act,  at  least  for  the  exposure. 

The  first  person  eximiined  was 
the  prisoner,  Beanvallon,  who,  ac- 
eordin^  to  the  French  custom,  was 
taken  m  hand  by  the  president  of 
the  court.  It  appears  to  be  this 
magistrate's  du^  to  make  the  pri- 
soner commit  nimself  as  much  as 
possible.  Beauvallon*s  version  of 
his  own  case  differs  very  little  frt>m 
the  procureur-g^n^ral,  except  that 
he  (Beauyidkm)  professes  very  plac- 
able intentions,  and  declares,  that  he 
commenced  the  negotiations  for  re- 
piuration  in  the  mildest  manner, 
when  the  prisoner  asked  Dcgarrier 
to  pay  him  the  sum  about  which 
there  was  a  dispute,  the  latter  said, — 

^  I  don*t  owe  any  thing,  and  won*t 
pi^  any  thing.*" 

^'  On  my  return  home,**  Beanval- 
lon mysy  "  I  own  I  felt  hurt.  From 
Di^arrier*s  saying,  he  neither  owed 
nor  would  pay  me  any  thinff,  I 
thought  it  muld  appeac  m  if  I 


had  made  a  daim  to  which  I  had  no 
right  Wounded,  then,  as  I  was,  I 
ocmsulted  two  of  my  friends  as  to  the 
course  I  ought  to  pursue,  and  as  their 
opinion  was  similar  to  my  own.  I 
despatched  these  gentlemen  to  M. 
Digarrier,  wiUi  a  message  which  I 
clearly  conveyed  to  them  beforehand. 
They  were  to  say  to  him, '  M.  Bean- 
vallon says  that  you  were  unpolite  to 
him,  and  asks  if  you'had  any  intention 
to  wound  him.*  I  gave  them  no  other 
nnssion.  They  waited  upon  M.  Du- 
jarrier, who,  it  appears  from  their  ac- 
count, received  them  in  an  insulting 
way.  He  pretended  not  to  know 
me.  'M.  Bufidon,*  said  he,  'M. 
Beautallon,  M.  Beanvallon,  who  the 
deuce  is  he  ?  I  have  no  explanation 
to  give,*  and  referred  them  to  two  of 
his  friends.**  This  impertinence  cost 
young  Dujarrier  his  life.  It  could 
not  be  borne  by  the  chivalrous  Rose- 
mond de  Beanvallon.  ^  My  demands,** 
says  he,  ^  ware  those  of  a  man  wound- 
ed in  his  honour.  As  Dujarrier  re- 
fused a  reparation  by  words,  I 
demanded  one  by  arms.* 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  examin- 
ation, the  president  asked  Beanvallon 
some  questions  relative  to  the  watch 
transaction. 

Preeident^jyid  not  Madame  Bovis 
send  a  person  to  you  to  reclaim  a 
watch  of  hers  which  you  had 
pawned? 

Priioner, — I  gave  it  back  imme- 
diately. 

Preeident,—B\ii  far  from  giving 
back  the  pawn-ticket  immediately,  it 
appears  yon  threatened  to  kick  the 
person  who  asked  for  it  down  stairs ; 
on  which  he  said,  *  Do  not  try  it; 
I  have  a  cabriolet  at  the  door,  with 
a  commissary  of  police  waiting.* 

Pruomr.-^li  is  fidse.  Besides, 
this  person  said,  after  the  dud,  *  I 
will  kill  M.  de  Beanvallon  by  de- 
famation as  he  killed  Di^jarrier  by 
the  pistol-bulkt*  I  committed  a 
JaeU  ofwmOiy  but  I  expiate  it  crueUy. 

PreeiaenL'^li  is  a  pity  that,  in 
the  late  instance,  you  were  so  sus- 
ceptible on  the  pdnt  of  honour,  when 
you  shewed  yourself  (I  uee  a  mo^ 
derate  expreeekm)  so  wodc  upon  the 

LAWS  or  BBUCACT ! 

The  kws  of  delicacy**  is  ci^ital ! 
"  The  &ult  of  youth**  is  still  better ! 
Ought  not  a  poor,  simple,  young 
gentleman  to  be  pardoned  who  prigs 
a  watch  in  a  numientyof  igarementf 
Isn*t  there  emf^mhMe>&gwB? 


On  a  Latt  Fnnek  TrM. 


ttKMdd  we  Mi  pity  iMd  ^Omkm  Hhe 
drael  expMtiOT  of  hi§  Umlt?  Con- 
mimti  la  benoiir  ie  now  io  ckUeale 
that  he  moiim  a  mm,  tot  mpB% 
that  be  doen*!  owe  lum  money.  The 
tet  da/e  ttM  ended  witk  tbii  ad- 
inii^able  expontion  of  the  laws  of 
delkaey ;  on  tbe  next,  the  exaoKi^* 
alkm  of  the  witneaBea  began. 

The  weapon  which  had  taken  tbe 
poor  wretch's  Hfin-the  coat  he  woie 
— ibe  hall  which  kiUed  him-^Uie 
doetor  who  extracted  it^gave  each 
their  testiaiony.  The  tarem-keeper 
Nitiied  as  to  the  nature  of  the  aflor* 
aUe  orgy  and  tbe  taqvineries  de  m 
mMia/ti  a9te  c#»  daime$ ;  at  whidi 
eo^vMiOB  there  was  moch  kogbter 
m  eowtr  Mademoiselle  Atbenale 
Liereue,  "^artist**  of  tbe  Yaudeyille 
Theati^y  Med  twenty-one  yean,  gvre 
evidence  o?  Dnjanria's  mde  and  ra^ 
tber  fionKisr  condmct,  as  before  m- 
ported.  After  dinner,  Dnjarrier 
made  an  apology,  which  the  good- 
natised  Ataenais  accented,  and  gare 
him  her  hand.  Then  Eug^ 
Boffer  de  Beaori^  explained,  how  h^ 
had  intended  to  bare  a  shot  at  Du- 
ianrier,  too,  Ibr  his  gross  behayionr, 
W  that  the  death  of  his  (the  wit^ 
ne88*s)  mother  prevented  hie  exc- 
eating  bai  project.  Gnsier^  the  fa- 
noos  tecing-waster,  came  f<^rward 
to  shew  that  Beanvallon,  who  sap 
posed  the  duel  would  take  place  with 
tbe  sword,  had  cone  to  him,  iis  order 
to  learn  and  practise  a  coup  by  wWdH 
an  adyenaiy  could  be  disarmed, 
proring  A«n  the  exceedingly  paeii&c 
Brtentions  of  De  Beaurallon,  wboy 
being  a  perfect  master  of  the  sword, 
did  not  nrtead  to  klfi  Dujarrier  out- 
lAfj^.  But  tbe  great  witness  on  this 
day  was  the  great  Alexandre  Dmas: 
**At  the  asHMUneemeRt  of  whose 
name.''  lava  the  nAbaia.  ^aA\  mm 


W^m$9,  ^  AiMMMxamm  Daus 

Datt,  MAxmns  nx  uk  FAnurrxBis. 

iVesninrf.— Toar  age  ? 

IFtYaMf^^Forty-eae. 

Pretident — ^Tonr  protenon  ? 

Wittum^-^Jf  I  were  not  in  the 
oonatrr  of  CameiUe,  i  shonld  say  I 
was  a  araaaitic  anthor. 

PreMerU, — Dmiatic  authors  rary 
as  oenturias  change,  Make  your  de- 
position. 

Now,  the  llMt  is,  tbe  Manivb 
Alexandre  Dnmas  Dary  de  la  Pail- 
leterie  had  scamly  any  thing  te 
sinr,  bat  be  amplified  this  little  stock 
of  lafbrmation  with  a  skill  and  cm* 
ptoia  of  rbackanomade  wbidi  the 
nwn)niB  nosBcews  be?ond  a^  mar- 
onie  or  dramatie  author  in  Eurufie. 
xcu  weald  hare  tecied  thai  he  was 
fbeceatre  of  tbe  whole  action;  the 
great  arbiter  of  cbiralry  and  adjudi- 
cator of  honoar.  As  it  was  Dn- 
itrrier's  first  afiWr,''  said  Martpds 
JDayy,^  we  were  oldi|B|ed  to  be  pam- 
cakrly  chary  of  h»  r^uCatkm.*" 

n/ijad  qm  je  mbi$m  mon  %i«^,'* 
was  tbe  expeession  that  tbe  miseraMc, 
poor  heathen  used  himself ;  atfifonr' 
der  was  the  baptism  which  a  yoaaa 
neophyte  of  tbe  world  was  coBDpdM 
toaadefgot 

As  an  authority  for  &m3iimg,  tbe 
nwrouis  quoted  a  deeonseat  ofied 
Le  Code  dn  DneV  wfaMsh  waedrswa 
vp  b^^  scleral  of  tbe  most  rcfvcable 
persons  ia  France,  and  hutancoil  a 
case  which  bai  come  under  his  losow- 
ledge  where  a  scmceign  arinoe  (the 
Kmgof  Wirt^nbsfv  or  ttwDoke  ef 
Baden?)  bad  pesn^ted  a  prian^  Ms 
nephew  (one  ef  tbe  Boapiparta 
nuy),  to  cenw  ufoa  bis  temtevy  in 
order  to  fig^t  a  ctaeL 

''Wba  ware       prhiceaF''  sobk 

mi«  ut  tnart.  mhnH 
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«kne  of  Ms  dealli,  tii4  kiherits  a  put 
of  his  fortune.  Di^arrier  wishes  to 
take  her  to  the  house  ot  the  Maiquis 
Alexandre  Dumas  on  the  last  n^^ht 
which  he  passed  in  this  world. 

At  se^en  o^doek  on  Tuesday  mom- 
Big,  as  she  had  seen  nodiin^  of  Du- 
jarner,she  sent  her  maid  to  his  apart- 
ments. He  was  eating  a  basin  of 
soup  before  |;oing  out,  and,  instead 
ofjoing  to  visit  her,  sent  her  a  note. 
"  Ce  temoin,**  says  the  newspaper 
report,  ''prend  une  lettre  plaeee 
sa  poiirine!^ 

"  Ma  obere  LoIa«— Je  sors  pour  me 
battre  au  pistolet.  Ceci  explique  pour. 
quoi  je  no  vais  pas  te  roir  ce  roatin ;  fta 
oeaom  de  toot  mon  calme.  A  deux  heoffs 
tout  sera  fini»  et  je  courrai  t*ei»braMer . . . 

"  Mademoiselle  Lola  Montes,**  con- 
tinues the  rq)ort,  "  whilst  this  letter 
is  read,  holds  down  her  head,  and 
abundant  tears  fnrrow  her  counte- 
nance." What  a  noble  fund  of 
sentiment  they  have,  these  French 
writers! — what  a  rich  and  genuine 
language  to  express  it!  A  few 
minutes  afterward,  it  appears  from 
the  same  report,  the  versatile  Montes 
had  left  off  furrowing  her  counte- 
nance with  tears,  and^was  grinning 
and  brasrin^  about  her  own  parti- 
cnlar  slml  with  the  pistol. 

So  for  five  long  days  the  debates 
continued.  More  men  of  letters  save 
their  testhnonr;  more  female  ''art- 
ists'* theirs.  The  seconds  of  Dnjar- 
rier  confirmed  in  the  main  the  state- 
ments of  the  Acted*  Accusation.  The 
onus  of  the  duel  lay  with  Beanvallon 
and  hts  friends;  the  cause  of  it  was 
never  explained,  nor  the  cause  of 
the  blackening  of  the  pistol-barrels, 
which,  according  to  Beauvallon  and 
his  seconds,  had  never  been  used. 
Dnjarrier's  friends  made  one  last  at- 
tempt on  the  field,  addressing  them- 
selves to  Beaurallon*s  friemis,  and 
finally  to  him  himself.  The  only 
point  on  which  thev  acquitted  him 
was  ^e  charge  that  he  nad  waited 
for  forty  seconds  before  he  fired,  tak- 
ing aun  all  that  time.  He  did  not 
require  near  so  much  time ;  but  his 
^Tersary  having  fired  and  mUwed, 
M.  Bosemosd  de  Beauvallon,  whose 
Kfc  was  now  onite  free  from  danger, 
and  who  could  not  explain  what  was 
the  cause  of  his  qnarrd  with  his  op- 
ponent, todc  perfectly  good  aim  at 
him  and  blew  his  brains  out.  This 
is  the  upehit  if  jJl  flii  dgpnitwuw 


The  advocate  of  tiije  partie  eMU, 
Di\|arrier^e  mo^er  and  nephew  ift- 
juKd  by  his  deaA,  now  made  a 
speech  upon  the  evidence,  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  upon  a  great  deal  more. 
He  represented  Dnjmier  and  all  his 
friends  in  the  most  fiimurable  light. 
The  unlneky  young  man  was,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Duval,  the  most 
amiable  of  creatures :  his  love  of 
pleasure  you  would  fan^  quite 
tuous  and  beeominff ;  his  fondness  fbr 
olay,  riieer  tfeneronty ;  if  he  insuked 
^ladenM^selie  Lievenne  by  a  point- 
blank  statement  that  ms  money 
would  win  her,  what  did  he  do  but 
repeat  what  all  poets  and  all  meraUdg 
had  said  befbie?  They  eall  them 
*^  moralists  **  in  Fnnce  wiio  say  that 
every  woman  has  her  fHrice! 

But  as  for  Beauvallon  and  hfs 
chief  second,  there  were  no  wei4s 
too  strong  for  their  abuse  :  if  he 
could  not  cra^  them  by  prooft,  he 
charged  them  with  a  fiiry  of  hints 
quite  as  eloquent,  and  drs^ed  Bea»- 
vallon*s  friends,  hts  relations,  and 
his  father,  in  for  a  ^are  of  the  abnst. 
M.  Duval's  speech  is  quite  a  curiosi^ 
of  jnveetive,  nis  pursuit  of  Beauval- 
lon exceedingly  adroit  and  savaoe. 
**  He  murders  Dujarrier  (says  he\  «r 
what?  —  for  wishing  to  avoia  his 
society.  On  my  word,  Ifonsiear 
Rosemond  de  Beanrallon  will  have 
to  kill  a  great  nmnber  of  peaple,  if 
he  fires  at  all  those  who  decline  iAe 
honour  of  his  aequaintanee.**  Beau- 
vallon smiled  at  this,  the  r^mrt  says 
—  smiled  and  blucAicd  aligiitly.  It 
was  a  great  mddndness  1o  such  a 
meritorious  gentleman ;  presently 
Beauvallon  cried **  he  has  every 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  this  young  en- 
thusiast, who  pawns  the  watches  and 
blows  out  the  brains  of  his  felkw- 
men.  Berryer  to<^  up  hie  defence 
wkh  his  usuaiybi^ne  and  enUi«isiasn ; 
and  the  eloquence  of  the  illustrioos 
advocate,**  as  the  French  papers  eall 
him,  appears  to  have  met  with  ]m- 
dinous  applause. 

He  h^ins  with  a  claptrap.  What 
he  was  most  afraid  of,  the  illnstriovs 
orator  siud,  was,  lest  Di^arrier^s 
mother  should  have  iq^eared,  and, 
with  a  voice  of  austere  majesty,  cidled 
for  vengeance  for  her  eon.  The 
illustrious  orator  could  not  have 
home  that  sight:  luckily  it  was 
spared  him.  And  he  begins  fiUfing 
foul  of  the  partie  ctPff^^^^ndUu^uses 
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exaggerated,  and  falsified  a  good 
deaL  The  illustrious  orator  proraeds 
to  do  as  much  in  behalf  of  his  client. 
The  fault  was  all  with  Dujarrier, 
not  ¥rith  the  peaceful  Bosemond.  The 
duel  comes :  Je  compart;  Berryer  has 
not  a  word  about  the  waiting  or  the 
taking  aim.  You  would  image  Du- 
jarrier was  shot  in  spite  of  Beauval- 
lon,  and  by  some  fate  which  guided 
that  guiltless  creature*s  ball.  The 
advocate  having  exonerated  the  duel- 
list, stands  up  and  apologies  for  duel- 
ling itself;  and  declares  that  it  is 
vain,  absurd,  wicked,  flying  in  the 
&ce  of  God  to  prevent  it !  It  costs 
the  illustrious  orator  nothing  to  use 
the  Almighty  name ;  he  drags  it  into 
court  perpetually,  and  brags  and 
swagffers  about  the  purity  of  his 
belid.  The  morning  of  the  duel 
Beauvallon  was  seen  coining  out  of 
church.  Oh,  no  !*"  cries  his  ad- 
vocate, ^  this  is  no  murderer,  this  is 
no  assassin,  the  man  who  at  this 
solemn  m<mient  flings  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Grod,  of  whom  we  do  not 
always  think  enough  in  the  midst  of 
our  afiairs  and  our  passions  !**  That 
he  was  goins  to  fi^bt  a  duel,  is  no- 
thing. Noble  and  honest  orator! 
an  hour  afterwards  this  man  took 
aim  and  murdered  a  fellow-creature. 
But  then  it  was  a  duel,  and  that  is 
justifiable— absolutely  necessary. 

"Listen!"  cries  Berryer,  ^^totheopi- 
nion  of  a  man  profoundly  reliffious, — 
the  opinion  of  M.  Guizot  on  duelling. 

"  *  French  manners  are  chivalrous,' 
Guizot  says:  '  they  are  elegant. 
They  have  substituted  duelling  for 
assassination.  When  the  honour  of 
a  man  or  woman  has  been  attacked, 
a  reparation  is  necessary.  The  bar- 
barian employs  stratagem,  the  Fran" 
gau  has  the  duel.''' 

This  Quotation  is  very  likely  not 
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of  it — the  most  marvellous  and  the 
most  painful. 

Guizot  lays  it  down  that  the 
Frenchman  is  chivalrous  and  elegant, 
and — has  invented  the  duel. 

Berryer  declares  that  though  a 
man  blows  another's  brains  out  with 
the  utmost  care  and  premeditation, 
he  can't  be  im  assasin — because  he 
goes  to  church. 

L^n  Duval  says  that  all  French 
moralists  and  philosophers  have  de- 
clared that  every  woman  is  to  be 
bought. 

Bosemond  de  Beauvallon  says  his 
honour  requires  him  to  take  aim  at 
and  murder  a  man,  because  the  latter 
refuses  to  say  that  some  unimportant 
words  were  really  unimportant. 

Marquis  Davy  de  la  Failleteiie 
backs  up  his  friend  to  fight,  because 
it  is  necessary  that  a  young  man 
sJundd  have  a  chance  of^murdering, 
or  being  murdered,  by  somebody. 

All  parties  admit  a  state  of  con- 
cubinage to  be  so  perfectly  natural 
as  to  ciul  for  no  question ;  the  venality 
of  the  female  bemg  a  point  perfectly 
established  by  "  moralists,'*  &c 

And  a  man  having  killed  apother, 
candidly  acknowledffinff  his  intention 
to  do  so,  and  the  fulfilment  of  his 
intention,  is  pronounced  by  a  jury, 
"on  their  honour  and  conscienoe,** 
not  guilty. 

What  do  Honour  and  C<Hi8cienoe 
mean?  Are  they  lies  and  fables? 
Is  honour  Uie  property  of  men  alone, 
and  do  all  women  sell  theirs  ?  And 
has  Conscience  made  itself  easy  in 
France,  and  determined  that  de- 
bauchery is  justifiable  in  all  cases, 
and  Murder  is  requinte  in  some? 
All  which  points  appear  to  be  esta- 
blished by  this  astonishing  French 
trial.  As  for  the  actors  in  it,  only 
Duiarrier  is  under  the  sod,  with  an 
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If  Rbgina  'will  permit  an  Ultima- 
Thulian,  a  dweller  in  the  solitary 
isles  of  the  Caledonian  archipelago, 
to  offer  an  occasional  mite  to  her 
great  metropolitan  treasury  of  know* 
kdge,  I  flatter  myself  I  could  "sub- 
mit to  public  inspection"  (as  a  fashion- 
able modiste  newly  returned  from  the 
spring  markets  would  say)  some  facts 
new  to  our  modem  periodical  litera- 
ture. "Vigilant  and  far-searching  as 
the  spirit  of  literary  enterprise  now  is, 
it  has  scarcely  turned  a  thought  to 
the  fields  of  curious  and  interesting 
information  that  boimd  the  northern 
extremity  of  our  own  empire.  An 
adventure  in  Tahiti  or  New  Zealand, 
a  ramble  in  the  Marquesas,  a  ti^r- 
hunt  in  India,  "  a  dinner  in  ancient 
Egypt,"  a  legend  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, is  devoured  with  avidity,  and 
admired,  however  trivial  in  itself, 
because  it  is  associated  in  the  reader's 
mind  with  the  idea  of  rarity  or  dis- 
tance. Like  the  fruits  of  warm 
climates,  the  knowledge  that  is  dug 
from  antiquity  or  transported  across 
the  Pacific  is  oflen  more  prized  than 
the  observations  which  we  could 
gather  from  the  study  of  society 
around  us,  and  at  the  small  cost  of  a 
few  days*  sail  from  the  metropolis  of 
the  kingdom. 

It  is  lor  this  reason,  probably,  and 
because  it  does  not  require  the  writer 
to  encounter  savages  or  circumnavi- 
^te  the  g[lobe,  that  our  cluster  of 
laUndsy  lying  between  the  parallelfl 
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of  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixty-second 
degrees  of  north  latitude,  are  a  sort 
of  terra  incognita  in  the  current  lite- 
rature of  the  day.  An  Englishman 
knows  more  of  Australia  or  China, 
of  the  Oregon  or  the  Punjaub,  than 
he  does  al^ut  any  one  of  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  though  they  are  above 
ninety  in  number,  and  cover  a  space 
of  seventy  miles  from  south  to  north, 
and  more  than  fifty  from  east  to 
west  If  he  has  read  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Pirate  he  may,  perhaps,  re- 
member the  name  of  '^Sumburgh 
Head,"  the  southmost  promontory  of 
the  group;  or  of  the  "  Fitful  Head," 
ren&red  classical  by  the  same  pen 
as  the  residence  of  Noma,  If  he 
has  chanced  to  be  at  Windsor,  or 
Brighton,  or  Buckingham  Palace,  he 
may  have  seen  a  little  hirsute  quad- 
mped  called  a  shelfy^  or  Shetland 

a,  about  the  size  of  a  Newfound- 
dog,  and  imported  expresslv  for 
the  eauestrian  amusement  of  the 
royal  children.  But  with  this  animal, 
and  the  two  extreme  points  I  have 
mentioned,  the  probability  is  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  country  and  its  in- 
habitants—historical, ^eographiciJ, 
zoological,  and  statistical  —  termi- 
nates. 

Ask  him  about  Foula,  or  Burray, 
or  Bressay,  or  Papastour,  or  Whalsey, 
or  Yell,  or  Fetlar,  or  Unst,  the  Out 
Skerries,  the  Noup,  the  Sneug,  or 
any  other  locality  between  Lamba 
NesB  and  Quendal  Bay,  and  he  will 
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turn  a  bewildered  stare  of  amaaee- 
ment  in  your  face,  or,  perhaps,  ex- 
claim, with  a  shrug  of  ms  shoulder, 
that  he  does  aot  understand  Gaelic. 
We  venture  to  say  he  never  heard 
of  the  Grind  of  tne  Navir,  or  the 
Villains  of  Ure,  or  the  Doreholm 
of  Northmaven,*'  or  those  sublime 
cavemed  rocks  that  present  a  mural 
front  of  porphyry,  with  arched  door- 
ways, to  the  wfld  ftiry  of  the  AtlaBtiOf 
roaring  in  the  wintry  blast,  and  bat- 
tering the  weatherworn  rampart  with 
the  lorce  of  artillery.  Were  I  to 
tell  him  about  the  Drongs  of  Hills- 
wick  Ness  and  St.  Mi^us  Bay, 
towering  above  the  waves  like  the 
ruins  of  Thebes  or  Palmyra,  and 
carved  by  the  storm  into  ten  thou- 
sand shapes,  more  fantastic  than 
castles  in  the  air,  or  the  cloud-built 
palaces  that  adorn  the  horizon  in 
a  gloomy  November  evening,  he 
would,  probably,  inquire  if  I  was 
describing  to  hun  ihe  mountains  of 
the  moon,  or  had  newly  arrived  from 
the  last -discovered  planet  Take 
him  to  the  Stones  of  Steffs,  or  the 
precipitous  cliffs  of  Noss,  risins  per- 
pendicularly from  the  sea,  where  a 
tremendous  chasm  is  traversed  by  a 
wooden  trough  named  a  cradle,** 
slung  across  the  abyss  from  rock  to 
rockf  and  merely  larae  enough  to 
fbrrv  over  one  man  and  a  sheefs  lus 
heaa  would  turn  pddj  at  the  si^ht, 
or  he  might  imagme  himself  making 
a  first  voyac[e  to  the  north  pole  in 
Henson*s  aenal  machine.  It  would 
puzzle  him  to  understand  JUnchtng  a 
whale,  or  shj/leing  a  lum ;  nor  could 
he  say  with  old  Basil  Mertonn,  I 
know  the  meaning  of  scai^  and  tvatUe, 
and  ?iawkhen^  and  ha^aUf,  and  every 
other  exaction  by  whida  your  lords 
have  wrung  your  withers.**  Sights 
and  sounds  would  arrest  his  senses 
droller  than  any  to  be  met  with  in 
the  modem  Babylon,  where  you 
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sleepinff  under  a  roof  or  wanniog 
themselves  at  a  cottage  fire.**  The 
women,  too,  brave  the  dangers  of  a 
sailor-faring  life  \  for  they  will  na- 
vigate boats,  as  a  northern  chnmider 
says,  "through  terrible  seas  with 
the  utmost  skill  and  abihty.**  And 
I  verily  believe  our  Arctic  Grace 
Darlings  would  surpass  the  heroine 
of  the  Fern  Islands  m  deeds  of  gene- 
rous intrepidity,  should  it  happen 
that  distressed  humanity  required 
their  aid.  No  part  of  the  country  is 
more  than  six  miles  distant  from  the 
sea,  and  some  of  our  islands  (or 
hohm)  are  not  larger  than  an  or- 
dinary drawing-room.  We  have 
"horses,**  and  "warts,**  and  "old 
men,**  hundreds  of  feet  in  height, 
but  they  are  hills  of  peculiar  smwe. 
Our  crows  build  their  nests  of  fisn- 
bones,  for  lack  of  sticks;  and  as 
trees  and  hedges  are  rare  with  us, 
our  birds,  instead  of  being  inhabit- 
ants of  the  air,  must  become  denixens 
of  the  soil.  Our  eagles  are  worth 
five  shillings  a-head  to  any  that  can 
shoot  them;  we  can  buy  a  young 
calf  for  eighteenpence,  and  sell  a  pair 
of  knitted  stockm^  for  four  guineas. 
We  are  believers  m  ma^^ical  arts  and 
preternatural  creatures,  in  the  great 
kraaken  and  the  sea-ser^t,  in  mer- 
maids and  mermen,  in  witchcraft  and 
the  evil  eye,  in  the  power  of  invo- 
cations and  maledictionsi  in  amulets 
and  spectral  illusions  and  occult 
sympathies,  in  trows  and  elf-arrows, 
in  "  healinjz  by  the  coin,**  "  casting 
the  heart,  curing  by  rhyme  or 
rowan-tree,  or  cow-hair,  or  a  darn- 
ing-needle stuck  in  the  leaf  of  a 
psalm-book.  We  believe  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  abstracting,  h^f  certain 
charms, "  the  profits**  ca  a  neighbour's 
cow,  or  transferring  the  butter  fhun 
one  woman's  chum  to  another  wo- 
man's dairy ;  and  all  by  the  "  devil- 
ish cunning**  of  sj^ells  and  cantrips. 
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gather  maioiak  fbr  one  of  his  im- 
mortal fictions,  if  fictions  thev  can 
be  called  which  represent  iife  and 
nature  in  the  mirror  of  truth.  Here 
be  viewed  our  bleak  and  bold  scenery, 
scaled  our  stupendous  diffs,  studied 
our  mannei%  which  he  has  so  ad- 
mirably portrar^ed  in  the  Mordaunt, 
the  Uagnus  Troil,  the  Minna  and 
Brenda,  the  Noma,  the  rustic  Yel- 
lowley,  the  pedlar  Snailsfoot,  and 
other  personages  that  seem  to  move 
and  breathe  in  his  fascinating  pages. 
These  are  all  set  forth  in  hn  novel 
and  bis  diary.  His  visit  is  not  for- 
ffotten,  and  his  Pirate  is  still  the 
delight  of  our  youths  and  maid- 
ens. 

I  pass  over  the  old  missionary 
Brand,  who  came  about  the  beginning 
of  last  century  on  a  religious  errand, 
by  order  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland ;  and  I 
need  merely  allude  to  the  Tour  of 
Dr.  Patrick  Keill  in  1804,  to  the 
excellent  Description  of  Dr.  Sam* 
nel  Hibbert  in  1822,  and  to  the  more 
recent  steam-voyage  of  Miss  Catherine 
Sinclair,  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 
This  lady  nerforroed  a  Whole  volume 
out  of  a  nying  visit  of  fbrty-eight 
hours ;  and  undertook  to  give  a  de-> 
scription  of  the  country  witnont  stir- 
ring fVom  Mr.  Hay's  drawing-room 
in  Lerwick,  and  on  a  misty  Sunday, 
when  she  could  not  see  across  the  nar- 
row bay  opposite  her  window.  But 
then  she  hadMr.  Hay's  chart  obliging- 
ly spread  before  her,  "  on  so  large  a 
Male  that  three  inches  are  given  to 
each  mile,  and  not  a  single  peat-stack 
seemed  wanting;  so  we  made  a 
leisurely  tour  over  this  wide  expanse, 

Sausing  occasionally  to  hear  elaborate 
escriptions  of  the  curiosities  we  ought 
to  have  seeTij  and  of  the  accidents  we 
might  probably  have  met  with ;  all 
very  interesting,  but  also  rather  tan- 
talising.** From  an  hour's  inspection 
of  this  spacious  map,  this  ingenious 
lady  contrived  to  manuikcture  a 
Journal  of  a  Two  Days'  Besidence  in 
Shetland,  w&h  a  Full,  True,  and  Par* 
ticular  Account  of  the  Habits,  Man- 
ners, and  Language  of  the  Notices ; 
their  Dress,  Appearance,  and  Cos- 
tames  ;  also.  New  and  Original  Dis- 
coveries respecting  the  Geography, 
Astronomy,  Natural  History,  and 
Geological  Structure  of  these  Islands, 
Src.  This  Way  be  intended  as  a 
•*  right  merry  jest,"  but  it  was  rather 


too  much  to  make  the  public  pay 
seven  and  sixpence  for  it ! 

In  my  communications  I  can  pro- 
mise no  exploits  by  land  or  water  to 
rival  this.  But  if  any  of  the  thou- 
sand and  one  contributors  to  Beoika, 
or  even  her  great  accoucheur  him- 
self of  215  Kegent  Street,  should 
take  a  fimcy  to  adventure  upon  an 
excursion  to  our  Scottish  Cyclades, 
I  can  promise  a  welcome  reception 
from  our  resident  landlords,  and 
udaUers,  and  dergy,  whose  hospitality 
is  not  the  less  warm  though  it  may 
have  a  contracted  field  or  limited 
opportunities  for  its  exercise.  I  can 
imagine  that  a  deni^n  of  London, 
accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  cabs 
and  coffee-houses,  of  coal-fires,  easy 
chairs,  and  first-class  carriages,  may 
have  grave  objections  to  risk  the 

6;rils  of  an  Arctic  tour  of  pleasure, 
e  will  likely  ]yicture  to  himself 
seas  swarming  with  monsters, — the 
leviathan  of  the  deep  spread  over 
many  a  rood  like  a  vast  continent— 
the  marine  snake,  trailing  its  wavy 
length  along  the  surfbcc  for  miles, 
his  neck  covered  with  a  flowing 
mane,  his  cold  glaring  eves  shining 
like  carbuncles,  and  his  head,  when 
looking  out  for  a  victim,  elevated 
mast  high,  with  a  mouth  capable  of 
twalloifnng  a  one  hundred  and  forty 
horse-power  steamer.  He  may  dream 
of  billows  like  mountains,  of  preci- 

Sices  and  headlands,  sunken  reef^, 
ark  caverns,  boilinfl^  foam,  currents, 
eddies,  tempests,  and  the  whole  catc« 
gory  of  Shetland  horrors  sung  by 
Noma  of  the  Fitful  Head  to  the 
trembling  Brenda 

**  By  beach  and  by  ware. 
By  stack  and  by  tkerry,  by  noap  and  by 
roe. 

By  air  and  by  wiek,  and  by  belyer  and 
gio, 

And  by  ercry  wild  abon  which  the 
northern  winds  know. 
And  the  northern  tides  lare*" 

His  nerves,  like  poor  Dame  Yellow- 
lev's,  may  be  shaken  at  the  thought 
of  the  hurly-burly  of  our  rousts,  or 
the  ungovernable  fury  of  our  ele- 
ments. He  may  be  no  admirer  of 
the  fey  folk,  or  of  the  Satanical  ponies 
the  neagles,  who  gallop  off  with  tra- 
vellers whom  they  have  allured  to 
mount  them,  over  lank  and  bog, 
casting  the  rider  fVom  some  pro- 
montory into  the  sea,  and  then  va- 
nidhioginaflashoflight  Heinay^ 
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perhaps,  have  no  great  confidence  in 
the  prayers  of  Ikssie  Millie,  who 
sells  favourable  winds  to  mariners 
for  the  small  consideration  of  six- 
pence ;  and  he  may  regard  with  still 
greater  suspicion  the  humanity  of 
our  consuetudinary  laws,  which  at- 
tach a  sort  of  retributive  punishment 
to  every  native  who  shall  rescue  a 
drowning  stranger  or  assist  a  ship- 
wrecked crew.  But  if  such  chimeras 
haunt  his  imagination,  I  fearlessly 
bid  him  dismiss  them.  The  tourist 
is  in  no  danger  of  casting  anchor  on 
a  kraaken,  or  being  dragged  by  the 
multifarious  claws  of  some  gigantic 
polypus  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean. 
These  legendary  monsters  exist  only 
in  our  popular  creed,  and  disturb 
the  repose  of  none  but  the  super- 
stitious fishermen. 

It  is  true  if  the  visitor  expects  the 
accommodation  of  railways,  or  post- 
.  chaises,  or  turnpike-roads,  he  vrill 
be  disappointed;  but  he  will  find 
our  ruoe  climate,  and  our  barren 
soil,  tempered  by  the  warmth  of  a 
friendly  fi;reeting,  and  lighted  up 
with  a  glorious  luminary  that  for 
three  months  scarcely  ^uits  the 
horizon.  During  that  period  dark- 
ness is  unknown,  the  snort  absence 
of  the  sun  being  supplied  by  a  bright 
twilight.  To  use  the  words  of  a 
native  historian,  Nothing  can  sur- 
pass the  calm  serenity  of  a  fine 
summer  night  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
the  atmosphere  is  clear  and  un- 
clouded, and  the  eye  has  an  uncon- 
trolled and  extreme  range;  the  hills 
and  the  headlands  look  more  ma- 
jestic, and  they  have  a  solemnity 
superadded  to  their  grandeur;  the 
water  in  the  bays  appears  dark,  and 
as  smooth  as  glass ;  no  living  object 
interrupts  the  tranquillity  of  the 
scene,  unless  a  solitary  gull  skim- 
ming the  sur&ce  of  the  sea;  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  heard  but  the 
distant  murmuring  of  the  waves 
among  the  rocks.  Surely  such  a 
picture  of  tranquil  grandeur  as  this, 
IS  enough  to  put  heart  into  the  most 
tim  id,  to  scare  away  all  the  traditionary 
perils  and  monstrosities  with  whicn 
Ignorance  and  superstition  have  sur- 
rounded our  northern  archipelago. 

Another  drawback  to  tourists  has 
now  been  removed  by  the  fa<^ities 
which  steam  has  supplied  ;  the  pass- 
age from  Leith  to  Lerwick,  a  dis- 
tance of  ninety-six  leagues,  can  be 


made  as  regalarly  as  her  majesty's 

mail,  and  in  as  short  space  as  Ro- 
derick Random's  post-wagon  took 
to  travel  from  York  to  London. 
No  doubt  the  case  was  very  different 
before  this  great  revolution  in  smack 
and  packet  navigation  was  intro- 
duced. Then  our  means  of  commu- 
nication with  the  rest  of  the  world 
were  difficult  and  few.  A  letter 
from  Shetland  to  Orkney  had  to  go 
round  via  Edinburgh ;  or  if  any  of 
our  enterprising  merchants  wnhed 
for  early  intelligence,  he  had  to 
despatch  a  vessel  of  his  own  for  the 
purpose,  and  after  all  might  find  the 
post-office  authorities  reniae  for  his 
convenience  to  interrupt  the  ordinary 
means  of  correspondence.  We  were 
often  half-a-year  behind  in  our  in- 
formation, which  led  us  into  the 
commission  of  ridiculous  anachro- 
nisms and  irregularities.  Our 
clergymen  prayed  for  kings  and 
queens,  months  after  they  were  dead 
and  buried.  A  young  prince,  or 
princess,  might  be  vreaned,  or  walk- 
mg,  before  we  were  apprised  of  its 
birth.  The  greatest  national  occur- 
rences, the  wars  of  the  Common- 
wealth, the  persecutions  of  the 
Stuarts,  the  change  of  one  dynasty 
for  another,  were  events  known  at 
the  extremities  of  Europe  before 
they  reached  us.  And  if^  we  were 
unwittingly  guilty  of  high  treason, 
in  praying  lor  one  monarch  when, 
by  a  fiction  of  the  law,  we  were 
understood  to  have  sworn  fealty  to 
another,  the  fault  was  not  ours,  but 
in  the  want  of  steam-boats. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  Revola- 
tion  of  1688  was  not  known  in 
Shetland  for  six  months  after  it 
happened.  Brand,  the  missionary, 
states,  that  ^4t  was  the  month  of 
May  thereafter  before  they  heard 
any  thing  of  the  late  revolution,  and 
that  firs^  they  say,  from  a  fisher- 
man, whom  some  would  have  ar- 
raigned before  them,  and  impeached 
of  ni^h  treason,  because  of  his  news." 
Martin,  in  his  Histarp  of  the  Ides^ 
repeats  the  story  vnth  some  im- 
provement. He  says,  "The  Shet- 
landers  had  no  account  of  the  Prince 
of  Grangers  late  landing  in  England, 
coronation,  &c,  until  a  fisherman 
happened  to  land  there  in  May  fol- 
lowmg,  and  he  was  not  believed,  but 
indicted  for  hish  treason  for  spread-  ' 
ing  such  news. 
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This  is  the  eommon  report,  which, 
however,  is  eza^erated,  and  not 
quite  correct.  The  news  of  the 
Ifmding  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
England  had  reached  the  island  of 
Unst  within  little  more  than  a 
month  after  it  took  place— the  5th 
of  November,  1688.  The  intelli- 
gence was  evidently  accidental,  but 
the  fact  is  stated  in  a  letter  written 
one  of  the  ancestors  of  Mr. 

owat,  of  Crarth,  and  dated  15th 
December,  1688,  which  thus  con- 
dudes,  can  give  no  account  of 
news,  save  only  that  the  skipper  of 
the  wreckt  ship  confirms  the  former 
report  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  his 
landing  in  England  with  ane  consider- 
able number  of  men,  hot  upon 
what  pretence  I  cannot  condishend.'* 
Though  the  fact  of  the  prince*s  land- 
ing was  known,  it  may  be  true  that 
months  elapsed  before  the  Shetland- 
ers  learned  the  event  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. Now  all  this  has  passed  away. 
We  are  no  longer  reckoned  ont  of 
the  circle  of  Christendom,  or  to  be 
on  visiting  terms  with  any  thing 
more  dvilued  than  skuas  and  bottle- 
noee  whales.  Every  week  we  hold 
communication  with  the  Scottish 
metropolis,  the  three  winter  months 
excepted ;  and  I  see  no  reason  why 
this  interruption  should  be,  for  if 
steamers  ply  all  the  year  round 
between  New  York  ana  Liverpool, 
why  not  between  Lerwick  and 
Leith? 

Suppose,  then,  one  of  your  Uterati^ 
smitten  with  the  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate this  extreme  verge  of  her 
majesty's  dominions,  let  him  put 
himself  under  my  tutelage,  and  ac- 
company me  on  the  imaginary 
voyage.  Like  good  Mrs.  Glass,  who 
presumes  her  nare  to  be  cauffht 
before  it  is  skinned,  I  stipulate  tnat 
my  friend  be  in  Edinburgh  before 
starting.  He  must  be  at  the  North 
Bridge  Duty-house  by  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning  of  any  given 
Friday  in  the  ^nng,  summer,  or 
autilnm  months.  There  he  will 
find  cab,  hackn^,  minibus,  omnibus, 
or  railway  at  his  service,  to  set  him 
down  at  the  nether  extremity  of 
Granton  pier,  where  he  has  to  pay 
twopence  for  his  pierage^  and  where 
he  will  observe  the  Sovereign 
steamer,  of  two  -  hundred  horse 
power,  rocking  and  roaring,  castii^ 
forth  voluines  of  black  smoke,  with 


various  Other  symptoms  of  a  deter- 
mination to  be  off.  The  last  bell 
rings  at  six  precisely,  the  luggage  is 
stowed  on  aeck,  the  driver  and  the 
porter  are  paid.  You  muffle  yourself 

up  in  cloak  or  Codrington,  look  out 
for  a  conversable  visage  among  the 
crowd,  make  up  your  mind  to  be 
desperately  sea-sick,  cast  a  parting 
gaze  on  the  friends  left  behind,  and 
amy  you  go  full  boil. 

V  tfhe  br«id  Firth,  studded  with 
islands,  the  shore  on  either  hand 
planted  with  towns,  and  verdant 
with  forests  and  green  fields,  diverts 
your  attention  from  certain  disa^gree- 
able  inward  emotions  that  begm  to 
turn  your  countenance  yellow,  and 
threaten  a  premature  separation  be- 
tween your  stomach  and  your  break- 
fast. Stemwards  lie  the  small  isles 
of  Cramond  and  Lichcolm,  and  ten 
miles  in  the  distance  the  Firth  is 
land-locked  by  the  strait  at  Queens- 
ferry,  with  its  projecting  rock  and 
promontory.  The  bay  presented  to 
the  eye  in  this  direction  is  pictur- 
esque and  beautifVil.  On  the  right 
is  seen  Edinburgh,  with  its  castle, 
steeples,  monuments,  hills,  blue- 
slated  roofs,  and  long  terraces  of 
streets.  The  opposite  coast  of  Fife 
is  sprinkled  with  dwellings,  and  lined 
with  fishing  villages,  the  nearest  of 
which  are  Burntisland,  Kinghom, 
Kirkaldy,  and  Dysart. 

Half-an-hour's  sailing  brings  you 
under  the  lee  of  Inchkeith,  where 
there  are  an  elegant  Ikrhthouse,  a 
rabbit  warren,  and  a  rcw  agricul- 
tural donkeys.  Beyond  this  island 
the  Firth  expands.  Bounding  the 
view  southwards  are  Musselburgh 
and  Prestonpans,  the  hills  above 
Haddington,  the  hiffh-cone  of  North 
Berwick  Law,  and  the  stupendous 
Bass-rock,  the  sokmgoosifera  Bassa 
of  old  Drummond  of  Hawthomden, 
the  friend  and  host  of  Shakspeare. 
To  the  north  the  range  of  fishinflr- 
towns  (most  of  them  dubbed  burgns 
by  Kmg  James  VI.)  continues— 
Wemyss,  Buckhaven,  Leven,  Larffo, 
Elie,  St  Monanee,  Fittenweem,  the 
two  Anstruthers,  and  Crail.  At 
several  of  these  places,  if  weather 
permit,  the  Sovereign  takes  on  board, 
and  hmds  passen^rs,  which  gives 
you  an  opportumty  for  extracting 
from  your  now  loquacious  companion 
a  little  of  his  historical,  topographical, 
and  antiquarian  knowledge. 
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At  WemjM  Otttle  he  will  point 
you  out  the  window  of  the  room 
where  Qoeen  Mary  had  her  flrtt 
interview  with  Damley.  Buekhayen, 
he  will  tell  yon,  is  a  colony  of  Dutch* 
men,  the  most  pure  and  undiluted 
in  Scotland,  descended  from  the 
erew  of  a  ressel  which  was  stranded 
on  the  spot  in  the  reign  of  James  V I. 
Leren  is  a  manufacturing  as  well  as 
a  fishing  town ;  it  grinds  bone-dust, 
and  gives  title  to  an  earl.  Largo 
is  renowned  as  the  birth-place  of 
Alexander  Selkirk,  the  original  of 
Robmson  Crusoe.  The  house  still 
remains,  being  a  cottage  of  one  story 
and  a  garret,  in  which  the  flither  of 
the  imaginary  hermit  of  Juan  Fer- 
nandez carried  on  his  humble  craft 
of  a  shoemaker.  Pittenweem  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  vetches  of 
Fiib;  and  on  the  beach,  below  the 
town,  you  will  be  shem  the  place 
where  the  last  suUee  of  them  was 
performed  fbr  the  benefit  of  his  in- 
remal  migestv,  and  to  the  great 
relief  of  the  pious,  witch-fearing,  to- 
bacco-hating Kin^  James.  Anstru- 
tiier  (Wester)  denvee  iclai  from  two 
celebrated  personages,  natives  of  the 
burffh,  MBg^  Lauder  and  Dr. 
Cha  Imers.  The  small  house  in 
whkh  the  latter  was  bom  stands 
close  upon  the  harbour,  and  the 
field  where  the  ancient  "fair"  was 
held,  memorable  in  song  for  the 
scandalous  gallivanting  between 
Haggle  and  Kob  the  Kanter,  lies 
imm^ately  northward  of  the  town. 
It  was  here,  also,  that  the  two 
heroes  of  the  Heart  of  MidhtMcm, 
Bobertson  and  Wilson,  were  appre- 
hended for  robbing  the  eolleetor  at 
Pittenweem,  in  1796,  the  extraor- 
dinary eironmstanees  of  which,  con- 
nected with  the  escape  of  the  ibrmer, 
and  the  execution  of  the  latter, 
caused  the  famous  Porteous  mob  in 
Edinbufgh,  so  graphically  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  CraU  is  an 
ancient,  out-of-the-way  place,  but 
has  some  repute  in  hutory.  Here 
the  Danes  first  landed  in  Scotland, 
and  killed  King  Constantine  in  bat- 
tle. Here  John  Knox  inflamed  the 
fish-wives,  with  one  of  his  "  rousing*' 
sermons,  to  march  with  him  to  Bt, 
Andrew's,  and  demolish  the  splendUd 
cathedral;  here  Archbishop  Sharp 
was  minister,  and  rebuked  tne  Duke 
of  l^uderdale,  and  sundiy  others  of 
the  Malignant  nobles,  on  the  stool 


of  Repentanae,*'  in  ofder  to  qualify 
them  fbr  being  admitted  into  tlw 
communion  of  tae  true  Covenanters. 

FlMsing  Crail  a  few  miles  yon  turn 
the  point  of  Fife  Kess,  the  ""East 
Neuk,**  where  the  maaooB  bay  of 
St.  Andrew's  opens  before  you,  its 
dangerous  entrance  being  signalised 
by  the  beacon  on  the  Oarr  Book.  To 
the  right  you  see  the  Isle  of  May^ 
Maia  Sheetri/edoj^and^  futhe^  on, 
the  Bell  Iwhthouse,  which  will  re- 
mind you  of  Sir  Waltor  Scott's  hean- 
tifHil  lines,  ^Pharos  kMuitur,''  and 
Southey's  legendary  ballad,  ""The 
Abbot  of  Aberbrothoek."  In  the 
distaaee  on  the  left,  the  mined  tow- 
ers of  St.  Andrew's,  and  the  oonieal 
dun  which  gives  its  name  to  Dundee, 
are  visible ;  and  before  you,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  bay,  stretch  the 
flat  coast  and  the  dim  hills  of  Fotte* 
shire.  As  you  near  Arbroath,  pio- 
bably  your  eye  may  catch  aomething 
akimnung  rapidly  along  the  beach, 
like  an  exploaed  Congreve  rodut  on 
a  journey,  or  a  megatherium  smok- 
ing a  cigar.  It  is  a  train  on  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  railway.  This 
latter  town  is  a  place  of  very  eon- 
siderable  manuflietures,  especially 
spinning  flax;  and  here  ywi  wiU 
have  a  close  view  of  the  ruuM  of  the 
magnificent  abbey  and  its  circulav 
window,  which  serves  as  a  landmark, 
and  is  commonly  called  Big  O  by 
sailors. 

Beyond  Arbroath  stretch  for  miles 
the  lofty  precipitous  cUfi  ei  free- 
stone called  the  Bed  Head,  250  feet 
in  height,  and  eaten  by  the  wftves 
into  detached  colonnades  and  ionn* 
merabU  caverns,  in  one  of  wl^di  re- 
sides the  femons  White  Lady,  who  is 
only  visible  In  a  clear  day,  wntn  the 
eye  can  catch  a  hasty  gUmpee  of  her, 
in  a  direct  line  as  the  steamer  paMS 
the  mouth  of  the  grotto.  ThiM  phe- 
nomenon is  causM  by  the  rays  of 
light  penetratfa^  a  hole  ne«r  the 
inner  extremi^,  and  communicating 
with  the  surface  above.  The  locality 
here  is  the  classic  ground  of  the  Au^ 
Hquary:  the  fidiermen  of  Auchmithy 
being  tne  prototypes  of  the  Muckle- 
lockcts,  and  the  Bed  Head  dift  the 
scene  of  the  perilous  esei^  of  Miss 
Waidour. 

Farther  on  is  Lnnan  Bay,  and,  on 
rounding  the  point  of  Usan,  Mm- 
trose,  wSh  its  lofty  steeple,  its  smok- 
ing ItMtory  ehimMys,  and  its  magni- 
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floent  8Q8peMi<m^brlclM,  buntt  upon 
the  light.  Th«  lanoMape  here  ie 
rich,  Mid  the  soenerv  picturesque; 
but  the  tteamer  standi  often  too  Ux 
out  to  sea  to  enjoy  it  in  perfectioB. 
From  Montrose  to  Stonenaven  the 
eoast  is  bluff  and  rocky ;  bshind  it^ 
some  doien  miles  off,  towers  the  great 
ebain  of  the  Crrampkms,  and  between 
Hes  the  fertile  raliey  or  strath  called 
the  Howe    the  Meame, 

From  this  point  to  Aberdeen  there 
is  little  to  attract  the  attention,  ex* 
eept  Beryie  and  Dunnottar  Castle, 
near  Stoneharen.  The  coast  is  the 
classic  region  of  smoked  haddocks.  The^ 
eelebrated  Jhman  is  prepared  with 
peat-reek  at  the  small  ishing-yillaffe 
of  Findon ;  and  the  bermee,  greatly  In 
request  with  the  Edinburgh  and 
Gliwgow  gourmands,  derire  their 
name  firom  the  town  so  called,  where 
the  first  spinning-mill  built  in  Soot- 
land  Ibryam  and  thread  was  erected. 

The  ruin  of  Dunnottar  Castle  is  one 
of  the  most  majestic  in  Scotland.  It 
was  built  in  the  times  of  Bruce  aud 
Bftliol,  and  continued  lone  the  seat 
of  the  noble  family  of  Keith.  When 
sailing  past  it  the  appearance  is 
strangely  fantastic,  as  it  consists  of  a 
mass  of  roofless  edifices,  so  numerous 
as  to  resemble  a  desolate  town.  It  is 
perched  on  a  lofty  perpendicular 
rock,  like  a  huge  inverted  tub  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  and  almost 
divided  f^om  the  land  by  a  deep 
chasm;  the  summit  is  level,  and 
contains  about  three  and  a  half  acres. 
Various  historical  associations  are 
connected  with  this  ruin.  It  was  be- 
si^ed  by  General  Lambert,  when 
CromweU  was  in  Scotland  in  1^9, 
and  was  eventually  surrendered  by 
Colonel  Ogilvie  or  Barras,  the  go- 
vernor. '&e  crown  and  other  re- 
galia of  Scotland  were  deposited 
there,  and  must  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  besiegers  had  they  not 
been  secretly  conveyed  away  by  Mrs. 
Grainger,  wifb  of  the  mmister  of 
Kineif  parish,  who  buried  them  un- 
der the  floor  of  the  church,  where 
they  rwnained  in  safetv  ^1  the  Ke- 
storation.  The  conceaunent  of  these 
valuable  memoriids  of  Scottish  roy- 
alty fbrms  the  subject  of  an  interest- 
ing painting  by  Houston,  which  was 
among  the  pictures  of  the  Roval 
Seetttth  Acaaemy*s  exhibition  of  un» 
year  at  Edinburarh.  During  the  per- 
secution under  Charl«B  II*  Duimot- 


tar,  like  the  Bass  Rock,  was  ccQTerted 
into  a  state-prison  for  the  eonflne- 
mcnt  of  the  refractory  Covenanters. 
Here  numbers  of  tiiem  were  incar- 
cerated in  1685  ;  it  is  said  about  167 
men  and  women,  apprehended  for 
fleld<preachings,  and  treeied  with 
great  barbarity,  betng^  shut  up  in  a 
small  subterranean  vault  in  the 
wannest  season  of  the  year,  until 
many  of  them  perished  from  fbul 
air,  Uke  the  wretched  inmates  of  the 
Black  Hole  at  Calcutta.  A  grave- 
stone in  the  churchyard  of  Dunnottar 
records  the  place  of  their  burial,  and 
the  dismal  vault  is  still  called  Ths 
Wh^iVauk.  The  seaport  of  Stone- 
haven, a  little  ikrth^r  on,  has  a  hand- 
some appearance;  the  new  part  oC 
the  town  being  regularly  bnut  with 
Inroad,  well-paved  stroets. 

Leaving  all  these  ancient  relics 
and  t<^K)ffraphical  curiosities  bdiindy 
the  tourist  will  And  himself,  about 
the  tenth  hour  since  quittiiuf  Gran- 
ton  pier,  entering  the  harbour  of 
Abemeen.  The  average  det^tion 
of  the  steamer  here  is  four  hours, 
but  the  time  d^nds  much  on  the 
state  of  the  tide.  While  lying  a« 
anchor  here  you  will  have  leisure  to 
survey  ihe  granite  buildings  of  that 
northern  capital,  and  also  to  form  a 
more  intimate  aequaintanoe  with  the 
Sovereign,  by  disensring  a  substan- 
tial Scotch  dinner,  washed  down  with 
first-rate  Glenlivat,  made  into  hot 
toddy,  which,  if  well  primed  and 
mixed,  will  impress  you  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  hour,  if  your  memory 
keep  steady,  with  rather  a  favouram 
opinion  of  the  Highland  akoholie 
^triets.  The  Sovere^n  you  will 
find  a  trim,  elegant,  spadous  vessd^ 

2uite  able  for  her  ladtuides,  and  ready 
»  oblige  eveiy  daring  son  of  Adam 
who  bums  with  desire  to  get  a  right 
of  the  North  Pole. 

But  the  time  is  up,  the  steam  is  on^ 
the  plunging  wheels  are  in  motion, 
and  in  ten  minutes  you  are  off,  the 
churned  waves  recemng  and  leaving 
a  foaming  track  behin^  like  a  high- 
way on  tne  ocean.  The  Bullers  of 
Buchan  and  Peterhead  lie  for  to  the 
left ;  but  the  Sovereign  heeds  them 
not,  paddlin^f  her  weary  watetv  way 
direct  to  Wick,  which  generally  oc- 
eupfcis  ten  hours.  Here  another  de- 
tention occurs,  and  Arequently  a  loner 
one,  fhun  the  quantity  of  gcxxU  ana 
passengers  to  land,  cattle  to  ship,  9cq4 
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There  are  few  attractions  at  this 
pUu»,  unless  it  he  the  odour  of  fish, 
which  are  here  so  abundant  that  the 
fields  in  Cuthness  are  sometimes  ma* 
nured  with  herring.  Had  you  time 
for  a  trip  into  the  mterior,  you  might 
«T^^  your  eye  with  a  sight  of  the 
cacophonious  ruins  of  Gimigo  Castle 
or  tne  verdant  plantations  of  Stir- 
koke.  But  the  Fates  and  Captain 
Snowie  forbid,  and  northward  away ! 
is  the  word. 

The  .voyage  across  the  stormy 
Pentland  Frith  is  usually  made  in 
five  hours,  the  island  of  South  Ro- 
naldshay  being  the  first  of  the  Ork- 
neys that  appears  to  the  left.  Ad- 
vancing onwards  you  pass  Copinshay, 
with  its  "  horse,**  a  precipitous  rock 
said  to  be  nearly  1000  feet  hiffh.  The 
view  of  this  island  amuses  ana  amaxes 
travdlers.  It  presents,**  says  Miss 
Sinclair,  **a  giffantic  barrioide  of 
rocks  inhabited  by  millions  of  birds, 
which  we  saw,  though  I  had  not  time 
to  count  them,  sitting  in  rows  like 
charitv  children  with  black  hoods 
and  white  tippets,  ranged  along  every 
crevice  in  the  clifis.  Several  guns 
were  fired,  when  an  uproarious  noise 
ensued,  which  can  be  compared  to 
nothing  but  the  hurrahing  of  a 
whole  army.  Above,  below,  and 
around,  the  sea,  air,  and  rocks,  seemed 
all  one  living  mass  of  birds,  scream- 
ing at  the  full  pitch  of  their  voices, 
rushing  through  the  air,  careering  to 
the  very  douds,  flickering  in  circles 
overhead,  zigza^gine  all  around  us, 
and  th«i  droppmg  uke  a  shower  into 
the  ocean  I " 

If  the  sea  is  smooth,  the  steamer 
takes  a  narrow  channel  which  lies 
between  Copinshay  and  Deemess,  the 
most  easterly  parish  in  the  mainland ; 
and  after  rounding  a  bold  headland 
called  the  Mod,  she  stands  through 


This  is  a  dreary,  solitary  \ 
the  only  human  habitation  to  be  i 
with  bang  Fair  Isle,  about  half  wmy 
between  the  two  northern  ardiipd»- 
goes.  It  rises  like  an  emerald  in  the 
wide  ocean,  quite  a  little  world  in 
itself,  covered  with  grass  of  a  most 
vivid  and  luxuriant  verdure.**  On 
nearingthis  Arcticoom,  youwiUhear 
from  some  of  vour  topographical  fel- 
low-tourists the  Traii£nianf  Narrow 
tpoe  of  ihft  Shipwreck  of  the  Duke  de 
Memm  Sidonia,  Commamder  of  (he 
Spanish  Armada  tJt  the  year  158». 
According  to  this  narrative,  the  du- 
cal commander  of  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada, after  being  chased  by  the 
English  admiral,  was  driv^  on  Fair 
Isle,  where  his  anchorless  ship  struck 
and  went  to  pieces,  himself  and  200 
of  his  men  effecting  a  landing  in 
their  boats  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty. This  was  a  perilous  addition 
to  the  population  of  so  small  a  ter- 
ritory, which  could  scarcely  yield 
enough  to  support  the  few  families 
that  ooeupied  it  The  Snanurds 
soon  consumed  all  the  victuals  in  the 
island,  devourins  fish,  fowl,  sheep, 
homed  cattle,  and  even  horses.  Fa- 
mine was  the  consequence,  and  the 
love  of  self-preservation  taught  the 
natives  to  withhold  further  contribu- 
tions to  the  strangers,  and  to  secrete, 
in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  among 
the  recesses  of  the  rocks,  the  provi- 
sions that  were  indiroensalHe  for 
their  own  existence.  Many  of  the 
Spaniards  perished  of  hun^r,  others 
were  thrown  b^  the  famishmg  island- 
ers over  the  difls  into  the  sea. 

Their  destitute  situation  was,  at 
length,  made  known  to  a  gentleman 
in  Shetland,  Mr.  Andrew  Umphrey, 
who  farmed  the  Fair  Isle ;  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  his  boats,  they  were 
conveyed  to  Quendal  Bay,  where  the 
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^*  Fareie  in  thti  &ce,  I  have  teen 
many  prettier  men  hanging  in  the 
Burrow  Muir!**  the  said  locality 
beinp  then  the  common  place  of  ex- 
ecution at  Edinburgh.  The  duke 
and  his  party,  however,  did  effect 
their  return,  having  been  safely 
landed  at  Dunkirk  in  a  vessel 
equipped  for  the  purpose. 

When  the  rocks  of  Fair  Isle  have 
receded  from  the  view,  the  two  pro- 
montories of  Sumburgh  Head  and 
fitfiel  Head  (the  White  Mountain) 
salute  the  eye ;  and  by  degrees  the 
shores  of  Dunrossness  and  the  out- 
line of  the  Mainland  are  developed  in 
perspective. 

'*  Tbe  cooDtrj,"  ta^s  Dr.  Hibbert, 
"  seemi  to  be  charactemed  rather  by  tbe 
number  than  by  tbe  beight  of  its  bills ; 
but  tbe  nakedness  of  tbe  surface,  which 
not  a  tree  or  shrub  interposes  to  conceal, 
recalls  every  chilling  idea  that  may  have 
been  preconceived  in  tbe  mind  of  hyper- 
borean deaolatioo.  Tbe  stranger  can 
scaredy  avoid  contrasting  tbe  sterility 
that  appears  before  bis  eyes  with  the 
riohnees  of  the  valleva  he  may  have  so 
lately  quitted  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Forth. 
Shetland  truly  appears  to  be  what  was 
loo^  ago  said  or  it  by  a  Stirlingshire 
visitor, '  the  skeleton  of  a  departed  coun* 
try. 

Havinff  landed  the  tourist  in  Ler- 
wick, wiuiout  being  wrecked  against 
the  north  pole,  or  lodged,  like  an- 
other Jonah,  in  the  stomach  of  an 
ichthyosaurus,  I  shall  leave  him  to 
select  his  omtu  amusement,  to  examine 
Fort  Charlotte,  or  gaze  on  the  nume- 
rous boats  that  stud  Brassay  Sound, 
or  take  his  ease  in  his  inn,  or 
go  fishiutf  for  podleps  or  sdloJU^ 
or  any  ouer  occupation  that  may 
chance  to  hit  his  humour,  ite 
will  not  find  our  metropolis  quite 
80  large  as  London  or  rekin,  nor 
80  r^rolarly  built  as  Edinburgh  or 
St.  Petersburg.  It  has  one  street 
of  considerable  length,  in  the  form  of 
an  amphitheatre,  along  the  shore, 
with  numbers  of  lanes,  or  classes^ 
leading  backwards  to  a  road  on  an 
eminence  above  the  town.  The 
houses  are  built  of  grey  and  white 
sandstone :  some  of  Siem  are  hand- 
some, fitted  up  with  every  accom- 
modation in  nuxlem  s^le.  But  in 
viewing  the  position  of  the  place,  it 
will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  no 
architect  had  been  ccNosulted  in  plaa- 


ning  the  streets.  The  oddest  an- 
gularities raevail,  no  order  being 
observed.  Backs  are  turned  to  fronts, 
gable  ends  to  the  street,  projecting  at 
angles  of  every  degree.  With  the 
exception  of  those  newly  erected,  the 
tenements  appear  as  if  thev  had« 
dropped  firom  the  douds,  and  as  if 
evei^  proprietor  had  made  it  his 
or^^af  study  to  be  as  unlike  his 
neighbour  as  possible.  Gas  and  stone 
pavement  have  been  introduced.  We 
nave  a  court  and  town-house,  a 
news-room,  a  bank,  a  prison,  a  ma- 
sonic lodf;e,  and  a  manufactory  for 
straw  plait.  The  utmost  quiet  reigns 
in  the  town,  whose  echoes  are  never 
awakened  by  steam-whistles,  or  mail 
horns,  or  even  the  wheels  of  carriage, 
cart,  or  gig.  The  clattering  of  a 
shelty*s  feet  is  the  only  noise — ex- 
cept when  we  have  drunken  sailors- 
pedestrian,  equestrian,  or  vehicular, 
that  greet  the  ear. 

Wnilst  you  are  enjo3rin^  yourself 
after  your  own  fashion,  allow  me  to 
revert  to  the  descriptive  sketch  with 
which  I  set  out,  and  which  has  suf- 
fered a  little  interruption  by  my  ac- 
count of  the  voya^.  The  absence 
of  general  vegetation  is  one  of  the 
first  things  that  arrests  the  stranger's 
notice.  Every  thing  looks  brown, 
parched,  and  barren.  Our  indi- 
genous trees  are  few,  scarcely  de- 
serving the  name,  and  never  requir- 
ing a  visit  from  the  oommissioneis  of 
woods  and  forests.  Indeed,  thou- 
sands of  the  natives  have  no  other 
idea  of  a  tree  than  a  log  of  fir,  which 
they  may  have  seen  in  a  Norw^nan 
clipper  or  a  drifted  shipwreck.  Tney 
cannot  understand  how  it  is  rooted  in 
the  earth  and  shoots  out  foliage.  A 
phenomenon  of  this  kind  would  be  as 
new  and  marvellous  to  them  as  the 
icy  ocean  would  be  to  the  scorched 
negro  of  Central  Africa.  Dr.  Niell 
mentions  that  a  native  Shetlander, 
who  had  spent  his  days  in  his  own 
island,  having  occasion  to  visit  Edin- 
burgh, when  trees  were  first  pointed 
out  to  him  on  the  coast  of  fife,  ob- 
served, that "  thejr  were  very  pretly  ;** 
but,  added  he,  with  grest  simplicity, 
"  What  kind  of  mss  is  that  on  the 
top  of  them?**  tne  term  grass,  or 
girscj  being  applied  in  Shetland  to 
all  herbs  having  green  leaves.  Trunks 
and  branches  are  found  in  peat- 
mosses, shewing  that  trees  must  nave 
existed  at  one  time.  But  they  have 
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Tanished.  Our  groret  are  merely  a 
few  dwarf  bashes  of  birch,  willow, 
and  mountain-ash,  stunted  and  scat- 
tered over  the  bleak  soil,  and  scarcely 
of  height  sufficient  to  hang  a  dog. 
If  there  be  any  other  more  c<Hamana- 
ing  specimens  of  the  genus  arhar^ 
they  are,  perhaps,  some  old  plum  or 
sycamore  in  one  or  two  gardens,  which, 
at  the  age  of  100  years,  may  have 
attained  the  stature  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet.  Except  in  these  cases,  we  have 
nothing  in  the  timber  line  suited  for 
higher  purposes  than  making  a  bar- 
ber's pole,  or  the  rafters  of  a  oottar*8 
shieling.  We  have  no  native  coal,  but 
abundimoe  of  peat ;  no  cholera,  but 
often  rheamatum,  catarrh,  and  dys- 
pepsia; no  Roman  Catholics,  but  a 
few  Methodists,  Independents,  and 
Anabaptists.  Until  tne  passing  of 
the  Reform  Act  in  1832,  we  were 
unknown  in  the  paxiiamentary  repre- 
sentation of  the  British  empire ;  but 
since  that  time  we  have  had  the 
honoar  to  return  half- a -member. 
Our  only  musical  instrument  is  the 
fiddle,  for,  like  bUX  northern  nations, 
the  Shetlanders  are  fond  of  dancing ; 
but  the  Presbyterian  discipline,  true 
to  its  puritanical  character,  discour- 
ages tnese  amusements,  lest  they 
should  tend  to  foster  idleness  and 
vice.  This  I  think  is  a  mistaken 
rigour,  for  the  effect  of  such  pro- 
hibitions is  to  check  innocent  and 
healthfhl  mjoyment,  to  induce  a 
morose  habit,  and  clap  an  extin- 
guisher on  some  of  the  happiest  asso- 
ciations of  lifo.  It  is  saia  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  the  colder  r^;ion9 
that  the  people  are  adddcted  to  stnnu- 
kting  beverages,  but  I  cannot  accuse 
my  conntryraen  of  that.  On  the 
contrary,  tnev  are  remarkable  for 
sobrietv;  and  though  Father  Mat- 
thew has  not  yet  paid  us  a  visit, 
temperance  societies  have  been  esta- 
blished, the  effect  of  which  has  been 
to  diminish  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
Hquors,  and  to  cause  seme  of  our 
conscientious  spirit-dealers  to  shut 
shop,  and  abandon  the  traffic  alto- 
gether, fh>m  an  honest  conviction  of 


to  a  distant  and  doubtfU  reimbarse- 
ment  from  a  society.  The  only 
branch  of  this  benevdent  seheM 
that  succeeds  is  the  Fishamoi's  Fund, 
fbr  the  relief  of  widows,  or^une, 
vbA  invalids  or  aged  persons.  It  was 
established  nearly  forty  years  ago, 
and  is  understood  to  have  a  capital  of 
nearly  3000/.  Though  we  seareelv 
require  the  services  of  the  Irish 
apostle,  we  have  mnoh  need  of  Mae- 
adam.  Our  roads  are  miserable. 
We  have  no  regular  highways  or 
turnpikes,  and,  fortunately,  no  nigh- 
waymen.  In  many  parishes  there  is 
not  even  a  foot-patn,  nor  a  sheen- 
track.  The  traveller  must  take  the 
sun  or  the  nearest  shrub  for  his 
compass,  and  pilot  his  way  over  the 
dreary  waste  by  meaihs  from  hill  to 
hill,  and  from  toon  to  toon.  There 
are  no  public  conveyances,  no  car- 
riages, no  carts,  no  railroads,  no 
bridges,  no  canals,  no  harbours,  but 
only  some  open  roadsteads,  or  wind- 
ing creeks,  <»lled  oosf,  which  deefly 
indent  all  the  largpr  islaiida,  and 
afford  gpeat  facilities  for  internal 
eommumcation  were  the  inhabitants 
provided  with  the  means.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  small  steam- 
boats, using  peat  for  fliel,  might  be 
employed  as  a  substitute  for  land 
conveyance  both  for  passengers  and 
the  produce  of  the  country ;  but  I 
much  fear  there  is  neither  capital  nor 
enterprise  for  such  an  undertaking. 
In  the  absence  of  resnlar  roads, 
wheded  carts  are  of  little  use ;  but, 
in  their  stead,  ponies  with  paek- 
saddles  are  employed.  There  are  a 
f5ew  parishes — TingwaD,  for  ezam]^ 
— ^where  tolerable  roads  for  mammer 
are  made;  but  you  may  judge  of 
their  qttali^  for  mail  or  stage-OMch 
purposes,  wnen  you  learn  that  during 
winter  they  are  so  broken  up,  peo- 
ple cannot  go  to  church  on  foot 
without  wading  knee-deep  in  nrad. 
In  like  manner,  some  of  tne  som,  as 
that  of  HiDswick,  affibrd  safo  andior- 
age  for  vessels,  being  shdtered  team 
every  wind,  and  of  snffident  capadty 
to  contain  the  whole  navyc^^tain. 
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tiiftinaaie,  Theburdimdtlieiiiiiustor 
may  have  one  or  two»  drawn  aome- 
timee  by  a  pair  of  oxen,  tometimes 
by  a  qoarteti  of  ponies.  The  harrow 
is  even  more  primitive  in  its  structure 
and  operation  than  the  plough.  It 
is  guiltless  of  iron  in  any  form,  and 
90  rude  that,  like  Solomon's  Temple, 
you  might  suppose  no  edge*tool  had 
ever  been  liftea  upon  it  in  the  mak- 
inff .  It  consists  merely  of  two  paral- 
lel bits  of  wood,  about  three  feet 
lonff,  with  from  eight  to  ten  circular 
teeth  in  each  piece,  the  whole  frame- 
work behig  coni^cted  at  the  ends  by  a 
cross-bar. 

In  using  them,  the  employment  of 
animal  labour  is  dispensed  with,  for 
they  are  drawn  bv  a  man,  olt«i  by  a 
woman,  hamessea  to  thm  by  a  rope 
tied  to  each  end  of  the  parallel  bars. 
Sometimes  the  land  is  too  rough  for 
a  wooden  harrow ;  instead  of  which, 
after  the  ground  is  delved  and  sown, 
a  person  takes  a  besom  of  heather, 
and  sweeps  mould,  seed,  and  manure 
over  head.  This  substitution  of  the 
human  being  for  the  brute  is  de- 
ffrading  enough,  but  it  is  not  so 
looked  upon  by  us.  In  former  times, 
it  was  not  unoommon  to  make  wo- 
men perform  the  woric  of  horses 
even  in  more  civilised  parts  of  Scot* 
land  than  our  remote  islands.  When 
the  foundation  of  Heriot's  HoqMtal 
in  Edinburgh  was  dug,  not  longer 
ago  than  1633,  the  ^  softer  sex"  were 
compelled  to  do  the  severest  part  of 
the  drudgery— carting  away  the  rub- 
bish !  Among  the  disbursements  in 
the  treasurer's  book  for  that  year, 
belongfaig  to  the  hospital,  are  men* 
tk>ned  the  prices  paia  for  "  ahakeUs 
to  the  wemeine*8  nands,*'  also  ^*loks 
and   eheines   for   thair  waistes,** 

Hem,  one  quhq>  (whip)  to  tkg  g§m^ 
tUwemen  in  the  eairi,  12^.,  and  ^to 
the  man  that  keipis  them,  3/.  12«.** 
The  money  is  Soottish,  so  that  tiie 
price  of  iron,  and  l^her,  and  the 
amount  of  wages  in  those  diavs,  must 
have  been  very  small.  Perhaps  for 
the  credit  of  Scotland,,  I  ouffht  to 
add  the  explanation  given  of  these 
extraordinary  facts,  to  shew  that  in 
the  seventeenth  century  females  gje- 
nmUv  were  not  put  to  such  servile 
and  shocking  work.  The  "gentle* 
wemen  in  the  eairt,**  and  the  "  sax 
weraen  that  drew  the  red,**  were 
doubtless  hardened  offenders  of  a 
particnlar  class,  upon  whon  every 


kind  of  church  censure,  such  as  the 
rt,  saoidoih^  and  the  cuttystod^ 
[  been  fhiitlessly  expended. 
As  Edinburgh  had  tnen  no  bride- 
wells or  houses  of  correction,  it 
seems  probable  that  the  magistrates, 
whose  jurisdiction  extended  even  to 
hanging  and  drowning  in  the  North 
Loch,  had  tried  the  effect  of  public 
exposure  in  the  manner  stated  above, 
by  employing  these  incorri^ble  cul- 
prits m  "redding  (deanng)  the 
found"  of  the  hosftttal.  But  in  Shet^ 
land,  as  I  have  said,  for  a  man  or 
woman  to  do  the  woilc  of  a  horse, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  part  of  our 
agricultural  system.  Com,  peats,  or 
other  articles,  are  transported  on  the 
human  back,  in  otuiei  or  cubbm--^ 
sort  of  rude  basket  made  of  straw. 
OccasionaUy  the  pony  is  emplo3red 
in  carrying,  and  then  the  creeU  or 
heather  baskets  are  used,  which  are 
balanced  one  on  each  side,  by  means 
of  the  cUbber  and  mu^. 

While  our  husbandry  i9  in  so  pri- 
mitive a  oondition,  it  may  readily  be 
supposed  that  the  march  of  improve- 
ment has  made  but  indifferent  pro* 
ffress  with  us.  But  to  compensate 
for  this  drawback,  we  have  advan* 
tages  which  our  richer  neighbours 
in  the  more  genial  climes  of  the 
south  do  not  possess.  We  have 
cheap  land,  oheap  rents,  cheap  beef, 
cheap  mutton,  dieap  bread,  cheap 
poultry,  cheap  fish,  cheap  every 
thing.  What  would  an  English  or 
a  Lothian  fiirmer  say  to  getting  a 
whole  isknd  to  himself  at  the  rate  of 
eight  shillings  the  statute  acre,  with 
l£nty  of  wemen  to  labour  it,  at 
wages  of  sixpence  a-dayl  Kay,  hi 
some  of  the  islands  this  rent  would 
be  deemed  extravagantlyhiffh,  1200 
per  cent  too  dear  I  In  xeli,  for  in- 
stance, an  estate  of  78,000  aerea, 
neariy  one-half  in  pasture,  the  rest 
arable  and  inckecd  grass  land,  only 
produces  an  average  rent  of  scaroeljr 
e^ktpence  per  acre !  Surely  here  m 
scope  for  Lord  Brougham*s  agricul* 
tuiml  schoolmaster  to  look  aturoad, 
and  instruct  our  landowners  and  hua- 
bandmen  in  the  virtues  of  guano. 
True  it  is,  our  soil  is  none  of  the 
best,  partaking  more  or  less  of  the 
qualiW  of  moss,  mixed  with  day  or 
partiueB  of  the  decayed  rock  on  wnich 
It  rests.  The  atnaoq^ere,  too,  espe* 
oially  in  winter,  is  untibrmly  moist, 
but  tempcmle  beyond  what  will  be 
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credited  hy  those  aocostomed  to  the 
oold  prevalent  at  that  season  in  the 
interior  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Snow 
rarely  lies  above  a  day  or  two  at  a 
time ;  although  we  have  occasionally 
snow-storms  of  two,  or  nearly  three 
months*  duration.  A  few  years  affo 
the  cleigyman  of  Yell  noted  the  fm- 
lowing  m  his  memorandum-book  on 
the  24th  of  December This  day 
the  turnips  are  as  green  as  they  were 
at  Michaelmas ;  the  rye-grass  among 
bear-stubble  measures  from  eight  to 
ten  inches  of  green  blade ;  and  among 
the  last  year^  rye-grass  the  daisy  is 
eveiy  where  seen  in  bloom.**  Let 
the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  or  the  sheltered 
fields  of  Hampshire  and  Devonshire, 
match  this  if  they  can.  Last  Christ- 
mas, such  was  the  mildness  of  the 
temperature  we  could  boast  of  our 
young  gooseberries,  and  winter  blos- 
soms, as  well  as  our  more  southerly 
neighbours.  And  then  there  are 
certain  troublesome  vermin,  abund- 
ant enough  in  more  fkvoured  cli- 
mates, from  which  we  are  exempt. 
Tbere  are  some  of  our  islands  US 
which  neither  the  mouse  nor  the  rat 
have  yet  found  their  way.  The 
grouse  or  moorfowl  is  also  a  stranger 
to  us,  though  common  in  Orkney 
and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland ;  and 
the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  the  hea- 
ther with  us  is  too  stunted  to  afford 
them  the  shelter  they  require.  It  is 
not  many  years  since  justices  of  the 
peace  were  as  rare  as  mice  or  moor- 
fowl,  for  except  the  sheriff-substitute, 
there  was  not  a  magistrate  of  any 
kind  in  Shetland.  Nay,  it  would 
appear  we  must  have  had  a  visit 
of  St.  Patrick  to  scare  away  certain 
loathsome  rentiles,  for  as  an  eminent 
living  naturalist  observes  in  his  tour, 
"  The  untravelled  natives  of  Unst  had 
never  seen  either  froNn  or  toads,  and 
indeed  had  no  idea  of  the  appearance 
or  nature  of  these  animals !  Our  do- 
Biestic  cattle  are  abundan^  but  their 
diminutive  sixe  and  nrioe  would 


pence  the  pound.  A  whole  ealf  may 
be  purchased  for  eiehteenpence ;  and 
if  tne  skin  is  re-sold  it  bnngs  a  bil- 
ling, leaving  only  sixpence  as  the 
price  of  the  carcase.  A  ewe  fit  for 
the  butcher  will  sell  for  four  or  five 
shillings,  and  a  male  lamb  for  about 
a  third  part  of  the  sum.  The  native 
race  of  sheep  are  small  sixed,  and 
scarcely  weigh  more  than  twenty  or 
twenty-four  pounds  of  mutton,  car- 
rying a  fieece  of  from  one  to  one 
and  a  half  pounds  of  wooL  Tfoey 
have  small  tails ;  and  it  is  rare 
to  see  a  ewe  with  horns.  Hie  pne- 
tioe  is  now  getting  in,  where  it  can 
be  safely  adopted,  of  crossing  the  na- 
tive breeds  with  black  and  white- 
fbced  rams,  and  where  the  pasture  is 
sound,  either  of  the  crosses  answer 
very  well,  as  both  mutton  and  wool 
are  improved  in  quantity.  But  wher- 
ever the  pasture  is  deep  and  wet, 
they  are  invariably  found  not  to  be 
so  hardy,  or  to  thrive  so  well,  as  the 
original  breed.  In  some  parishes 
their  number  is  very  great,  and  they 
form  a  sort  of  common  property,  or 
at  least,  the  proprietor  cannot  alwavs 
distinguish  nis  own;  for  as  all  the 
tenants  in  these  cases  exercise  an  un- 
limited right  of  pasturage  on  the 
hills,  or  ^'scathold,**  as  tl^  tenure  is 
called,  except  the  few  who  drive  their 
sheep  into  the  same  crmve  or  pounds 
no  other  person  can  possibly  know 
the  exact  number  belonging  to  each 
individual.  My  friend,  the  minister 
of  Sandsting  and  Aithsting,  whose 
parish,  spiritually  as  well  as  pastor- 
ally,  contains  one  of  the  best  flocks 
in  our  islands,  is  very  learned  in  his 
description  of  the  character  and  ha- 
bits of  this  animal,  although  the 
terms  which  it  is  necessary  to  em- 
ploy may,  perhaps,  sound  oddly  to 
those  whose  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish tongue  is  drawn  exdusivebr  from 
Johnson*8  DtcHonary.  In  his  ac- 
count of  his  parish,  he  tells  us,  the 
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and  it  is  a  role  in  the  parish  that  no 
two  persons  are  allowed  to  "lug- 
mark  their  sheep  in  the  same  way. 
Each  neighbourhood  has  also  a  crmve 
into  which  they  driye  their  sheep, 
for  the  purpose  of  smearing  them, 
taking  off  the  wool,  marking  the 
lambs,  and  keeping  them  tame.  The 
mode  [of  sheep  -  shearing  here  is 
rude  and  cruel,  for  the  wool  is  not 
clipped  off  as  in  other  places,  but 
is  torn  from  the  animal's  back  by  an 
operation  called  roving.  For  the 
most  part  two,  and  sometimes  more 
persons,  tear  the  wool  from  the  poor 
tortured  beast  at  one  time ;  and 
though  it  may  not  sometimes  occa- 
sion much  pain,  in  general  it  is  a 
troublesome  and  savage  process.  The 
customs  r^rding  the  feeding  and 
ownership  of  this  animal  are  curious. 
When  a  stray  sheep  is  found,  the 
individual  who  finds  it  takes  care  of 
it  for  a  year  and  a  da^.  I^roclama- 
tion  is  then  made  at  difijerent  churches 
in  order  to  discover  the  right  pro- 
prietor ;  and  if  after  that  no  one  ap- 
pears to  claim  it,  it  is  sold,  one-half 
of  the  price  being  aUotted  to  the 
person  who  took  chaise  of  it,  the 
other  half  to  the  poor  of  the  parish 
in  which  it  was  found.  The  neigh- 
bours whose  sheep  pasture  together 
are  called  scat-brither ;  and  those 
who  have  a  few  pasturing  in  an^ 

Slace  at  a  distance  from  their  resi- 
ence,  or  perhaps  not  in  the  parish, 
are  called  out'scatholders,  A  lamb 
may  be  grazed  at  the  rate  of  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  per  annum; 
and  a  cow  or  ox  for  eight  or  ten 
shillings  during  summer :  in  winter 
the  sum  demanded  for  fodder  is  about 
the  same.  Pigs  and  ponies  compose  a 
material  part  of  our  domestic  animal 
stock.  Almost  every  family  keeps  one 
pig,  many  have  two ;  and  several  keep 
large  herds  of  swine,  which  are  sent 
off  to  the  hill  or  common  pasture  in 
summer,  where  they  contrive  to 
shift  for  themselves,  their  principal 
food  being  earth-worms  and  roots  of 
plants ;  but  occasionally  they  fall  in 
with  a  more  savoury  morsel  in  the 
shape  of  a  young  lamb  or  a  sickly 
ewe,  or  birds'  nests,  of  which  they 
are  as  fond  as  a  Chinese,  or  any  other 
Oriental  gourmand.  The  native 
breed  is  very  small,  with  short,  up- 
right ears,  and  a  long  cartilaginous 
nose,  with  which  he  commits  sad 
baYOC  when  be  steals  a  raid  into  the 


potato-field  or  the  farm-yard,  dig- 
ging, and  j^loughing,  and  committing 
every  species  of  destruction.  When 
he  puts  on  his  winter  clothing,  an 
uglier  animal  cannot  be  conceived  to 
exist.  Next  his  body  is  a  close  coat- 
ing of  coarse  wool,  above  which  rises 
a  profusion  of  long  stiff  bristles, 
"  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcu- 
pine,** and  presenting  a  most  formid- 
able, noU'tne'tofigere  appearance  to 
every  assailant,  human  or  canine. 
Of  the  bristles  and  wool  elastic  ropes 
of  great  strength  are  made  for  tether- 
ing  horses  and  cows.  But,  in  spite 
of  his  revolting  appearance,  a  Shet- 
land pig,  when  well  fed,  would  not 
discredit  the  board  of  an  epicure. 
His  pork  is  delicate,  his  ham  deli- 
cious, and  might  contend  for  the 
premium  of  the  old  glutton  monarch 
who  proclaimed  a  reward  for  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  pleasure.  A  con- 
siderable improvement  both  in  ap- 
pearance ana  size  has  been  made  on 
the  native  race  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  a  better  species, 
brought  to  our  islands  in  wm&  of  the 
Greenland  ships.  A  pig,  in  its  dif- 
ferent stages  of  existence,  has  almost 
as  many  custinctive  names  with  us  as 
a  lion  or  a  camel  among  the  Arabs. 
When  sucking,  or  in  a  state  of  in- 
fancy, he  is  known  by  the  name  of  a 
runny  or  grice;  one  fed  about  the 
fire-side  is  a  patty ;  one  with  young  a 
silik  ;  boar  is  called  a  goat.  Tne 
most  prevalent  distemper  to  which 
they  are  liable  is  the  gricifer^  which 
deprives  them  of  the  use  of  their 
hind  1^8,  and  is  seldom  curable.  Of 
the  pony  little  need  be  said.  He  is 
well  known,  for  he  is  almost  the 
only  live  inhabitant,  except  the  fish- 
erman, that  visits  foreign  parts.  He 
is  of  every  colour,  white,  black, 
brown,  grey,  dun,  cream,  chestnut, 
piebald,  and  of  every  size  on  a  li- 
mited scale,  between  twenty-eight 
and  forty-four  inches.  He  is  haray, 
docile,  and  capable  of  shewing  high 
mettle.  Like  the  hog,  he  undergoes 
a  marked  transition  in  the  annual 
aspect  of  his  outer  man,**  for  when 
Uie  shelty  (as  Dr.  Hibbert  remarks) 
is  in  his  winter  or  spring  garb  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  ms  pro^^eni- 
tors  were  the  same  animals  which 
travellers  have  described  as  prancing 
over  the  arid  tracks  of  Arabia.  The 
long  shaggy  hair  with  which  he  is 
(loUied  has  moie  the  appearanoe  of 
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a  polar  dress,  or  of  some  arctic  firery 
specially  dispetised  to  the  auadmped 
retainers  of  the  eenins  of  Hialtiand.'* 
Instead  of  the  sleek  skin  and  hand- 
some appearance  which  he  displays 
with  so  much  spirit  in  the  summer 
months,  in  winter  his  exterior  is  un- 
couth, his  S3rmmetry  disappears,  all 
his  motions  are  dull  and  languid.  The 
seneral  torpor  of  nature  seems  to 
freese  up  hn  energies  and  paralyse 
his  whole  frame.  His  food  is  coarse 
and  scanty ;  but,  notwithstanding  the 

Erivations  lie  endures,  he  frequently 
yes  to  a  good  old  age.  I  have 
known  them  live  thirty  years  and 
more,  and  even  at  that  age  able  to 
travel  a  pretty  long  loumey  in  car- 
rying/raZ*  iVom  the  hill  to  mix  with 
manure  for  composts.  No  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breed,  which  con- 
sequently is  degenerating;  and  this 
is  to  be  regretted,  for  the  best  pro- 
portioned is  always  the  one  first  sold, 
and  fetches  the  best  price.  They 
might  easily  be  improved,  and  were 
due  care  employed,  I  am  convinced 
there  would  nowhere  be  found  a 
finer  race  of  animals.  Their  value 
is  from  twenty  or  thirty  shillings  to 
six  pounds  sterling ;  and  their  yearly 
export  to  England  and  Scotland 
forms  a  considerable  traffic.  At  one 
time  the  Orkney  traders  were  in  the 
habit  of  coming  over  and  bartering  li- 
nen for  ponies ;  but  this  practice  ceased 
when  a  regtdar  packet  communica*- 
tion  was  establisned  between  Ler- 
wick and  Leith.  At  that  time,  and 
until  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation connected  us  with  the  rest  of 
the  world,  we  had  less  intercourse 
with  our  neighbours  the  Orcadians 
than  with  any  other  part  of  Great 
Britain.  A  letter  or  parcel  to  the 
nearest  of  these  islands  nad  generally 
to  be  sent  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence 
was  returned  to  its  destination  by  a 
vovaire  across  the  Pentland  Firth. 


milk  we  have  nothing  to  comphdn  of; 
it  is  good  in  quality  and  yielded  in 
greater  quantity  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  size  of  the  cow, 
whidi,  when  put  on  good  feeding, 
will  give  thhrteen  or  fourteen  quarts 
per  day  being  more  than  Bums's 
"dawtet  twal-pint  hawkie**  gave  in 
the  rich  pastures  of  Ayrshire.  It  h 
in  the  proper  manaffement  of  the 
milk  that  we  fiul ;  and  here  our  want 
of  cleanliness,  especially  in  the  olden 
time,  not  only  compelled  the  inter- 
ference of  the  magistrate,  but  afforded 
a  theme  for  the  sarcastk  wit  of  the 
traveler  and  the  poet.  In  the  parish 
of  Sandsting  the  excellent  and  re- 
spected minister  states  that  those 
farmers  who  keep  four  or  more  cows 
chum  once  every  day  in  summer;  but 
the  quantity  of  butter  is  not  in  pro- 
portion to  the  frequent  churning,  for 
the  cream  is  never  properly  ga- 
thered. An  old  but  abomimkble  fash- 
ion prevafls,  greatly  i&jnrious  to  the 
reputations  of  our  housewives,  for 
when  the  operation  of  diumii^  is 
advanced  to  a  certain  stage  a  heated 
stone  is  dipped  into  the  chum,  and 
by  this  means  the  labour  is  shoort- 
ened  and  an  addition  is  made  to  the 
quantity,  though  not  to  the  quality 
of  the  butter.  Part  of  the  cuni  thus 
becomes  incorporated  with  the  butter, 
which  presents  a  white  and  ydlow 
spotted  appearance,  resembling  mot- 
tled soap  or  the  mase-bntter  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  tanff,  with  whidi  the 
House  of  Commons  was  made  so 
meny  by  the  premier  during  the 
great  corn-law  debate.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  by  very  few  it  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  dairy,  so  that  one  of 
the  ancient  local  acts  would  still  re- 
quire to  be  enforced,  which  ordams, 
"That  no  butter  be  rendered  for 
payment  of  land-rent,  or  for  sale, 
but  such  as  is  clear  from  hairsj  and 
cloud  and  other  dirt.**    It  ut  the  ens- 
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itig  water,  by  which  mttm  the  curd 
k  separated  mHn  the  whey  or  semm. 
The  fcmner  is  named  kftn^  and  eaten 
with  sweet  milk ;  the  latter  is  called 
ikmd^  and  nsed  as  drink  instead  of 
small-beer.  It  will  keep  for  several 
months,  when  it  acquires  a  strong 
acidity.  The  stigma  of  untidiness  in 
regard  to  the  dairy  attached  in  fbrmer 
^nes  to  the  Orcadians  as  well  as  to 
us,  although  our  neighbouts  haye 
now  completely  wiped  it  off  (and 
why  should  not  we  ?),  for  their  but- 
ter is  the  finest  that  can  be  eaten, 
and  commands  a  high  price  wherever 
it  is  known.  The  case,  however,  was 
not  always  so;  and  I  have  in  my 
possession  a  curious  poem  entitled 
The  Character  of  Orkney^  printed  in 
1S42  from  a  volume  of  nuscellaneous 
verses  in  manuscript,  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Facultjr  of  Advo- 
cates at  iidinburgb,  wherein  the  au- 
thor indulges  his  humour  with  more 
severity  than  justice  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  on  the  slovenly  habits  of  the 
people  in  their  persons,  as  well  as  in 
tiieir  food.  On  the  articles  of  butter 
and  cheese  his  coarse  ribald  wit  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  Butler,  whose 
quamt  style  he  seems  to  imitate,  al« 
though  ne  wrote  in  1652,  when 
Cromwell  was  in  the  n<nth  of  Scot- 
land. I  shall  ffive  a  short  quotation 
slightly  modifying  the  antiquated 
spelling : — 

"  A  man  mat  venture 
In  riding  bootes,  and  well  puU'd  up,  to 
enter 

Their  reiy  dayries ;  whieh  being  now  my 
theme, 

Sltt  downe  and  supp  a  whin  soure  milk 

and  creome 
While  I  discourse  itt.  Have  you  ever  been 
Downe  in  a  tanner's  yard  1  and  have  you 

seen 

His  lime-pits  when  the  filthy  muck  and 
haire 

Of  twenty  hides  is  washt  and  scrapt  off 
there  1 

Tis  Orkner  milk,  in  colour,  thickness, 
•mefl, 

Every  ingredient^nd  it  eats  as  well. 
Take  from  the  bottome  upp  an  handfull 

on*t. 

And  that's  ffood  Orkney  butter — fie 
upon*tT 

This  grease  (for  soe  they  trully  call  it) 
pleases 

The  eye,  the  taste,  the  smelling,  5tc. 
They  use  a  charroe,  too,  with  three 

heated  stones. 
Nine  Ave  Marifet,  and  seaten  fll-far*d 

groans* 


To  feteh  their  nasty  butter  app,  wbieh 
when 

They're  done  the  witohes  conjure  downe 
againe 

Through  their  owne  whems*  Their 

punishment  in  this 
Is  well  proportion *d  to  their  wickedneese. 
llten  or  the  aforesaid  butter  take  and 

saueeze 

A  parcel!  'twixt  two  rotten  boards—that's 
cheese. 

Judge,  then,  my  friends,  how  tauch  out 

lime-pits  vary 
In  smell,  taste,  colour,  from  an  Orkney 

dary." 

The  edge  of  this  roUffh  satire  was, 
doubtless,  whetted  by  die  strong  na- 
tional English  prejudices  of  the  time. 
But  whatever  proximity  to  truth 
there  miffht  have  been  in  it  at  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  centurv, 
the  description  is  totally  inapplicable 
now,  and  nothing,  even  in  Shetland, 
comes  near  the  overcharged  picture 
of  loathsome  filth  which  tnis  morose 
critic  has  drawn. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  our 
"  hearths  and  homesteads,  there  are 
one  or  two  other  customs  which 
ought  not  to  pass  unnoticed.  Our 
principal  articles  of  food  are  oats, 
bear  (or  big)y  and  potatoes.  Wheat 
has  been  attempted,  but  does  not 
succeed;  turnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
and  other  esculents,  are  not  culti- 
vated to  any  extent  in  the  open 
fields,  although  they  thrive  well 
enough  in  the  gardens.  Some  fkmi- 
lies  will  plant  as  manv  as  three  thou- 
sa^  cabbages,  whicn  they  use  as 
food  both  for  man  and  beast. 

In  raising  the  potato-crop,  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  culture  is  adopted 
here  from  that  which  prevails  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  as 
we  wholly  escaped  the  mysterious 
rot  of  last  year,  probably  we  may 
owe  this  fortunate  exemption  to  our 
peculiar  manner  of  husbandry. 
When  preparing  the  field  for  the 
seed,  the  manure  is  not  laid  in  the 
ftirrow  and  the  cut  seedling  stuck 
into  it.  It  is  spread  on  the  surihce 
of  the  sround,  and  delved  in  with 
the  spade.  Sometimes  the  potato  is 
planted  in  the  furrow  thus  prepared, 
and  covered  up ;  and  sometimes  the 
earth  is  first  delved  and  the  seed 
dibbled  in  afterwards.  The  plan  ci£ 
spreading  the  manure  on  the  surftoe 
inst^  of  burying  it  in  the  drill,  is 
reccmimended,  I  observe,  by  some  of 
the  Ihomnd  lod  one  potttto^^octon 
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or  agricaltural  tbeorista,  as  they  are 
call^,  as  an  antidote  to  prevent  the 
recurrence  of  the  disease ;  and  cer- 
tainly  the  experiment  is  worth  trying, 
and  may  plead  our  example  in  its 
favour. 

The  oats  in  general  use  here  are 
the  old  Scotch  or  grey-bearded  kind, 
which  is  pleasant  enough  to  the  taste, 
but  darK-coloured,  and,  from  the 
very  imfjerfect  way  of  dressing  it, 
the  meal  is  never  entirely  freed  from 
the  chaff  and  dust.  The  way  in 
which  com  is  here  prepared  for  meal 
is  accurately  descnbed  by  my  re- 
verend friend  last  mentioned.  Every 
family  has  a  small  oblong  kiln  built 
in  their  bam,  called  a  cinm/,  which 
will  dry  about  a  half  barrel  of  oats 
at  a  time.  This  kiln,  instead  of  an 
iron-plate  floor,  is  fumished  with 
ribs  of  wood ;  and  these  are  covered 
with  layers  of  oat-straw,  csHed  gJoy, 
upon  which  the  grain  is  laid.  In  an 
opening  about  a  foot  square  in  the 
end  of  the  kiln,  like  an  oven  or 
boiler,  a  gentle  fire  is  kept  up  till  the 
grain  is  sufficiently  dri^.  It  is  then 
taken  off  the  ribs,  put  into  a  straw 
basket  made  for  the  purpose,  called 
a  skeb^  and  while  warm,  well  mbbed 
under  the  feet,  an  operation  which 
is  intended  to  separate  the  beard  and 
dust  from  the  grain.  It  is  next 
winnowed  betwixt  two  doors,  or  in 
the  open  air,  if  there  be  a  slight 
current,  put  into  another  straw 
basket  called  a  hudify^  and  carried  to 
the  mill  to  be  ground.  When  brought 
home  from  the  mill,  two  sieves  are 
made  use  of,  a  coarse  and  a  finer,  to 
separate  the  seeds  from  the  meal ; 
and  it  is  twice  sifted  carefully  before 
it  is  fit  to  be  eaten.  The  larger  seeds 
taken  out  with  the  coarse  sieve  in 
the  first  sifling  are  given  to  the 
cows ;  and  the  finer  seeds  taken  out 
with  the  smaller  sieve  are  reserved 
for  soweiUf  a  sort  of  pottage  made 
from  the  sediment  of  the  mail  that 
rests  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  in 
which  the  seeds  are  steeped  or  soaked 
in  water.  This  is  or  was  a  kind  of 
national  food  in  Scotland,  when 
foreign  luxuries  were  npt  introduced 
in  such  abundance;  and  it  is  still 
prescribed  to  invalids,  from  its  light- 
ness of  digestion.  Sometimes  corn 
is  dried  very  hard  in  a  pot ;  the  meal 
prepared  from  this  is  called  hurstane^ 
and  is  generally  ground  in  the  quern 
or  hand-mill,  a  simple,  primitive 


instrament,  bat  now  rardy  faond 

exjcept  in  Shetland  and  the  moaeums 
of  antiquarian  societies.  It  consists 
of  two  hard  flat  stones,  hewn  into  a 
circular  shape,  the  one  laid  above  the 
other,  and  perforated  with  a  large 
hole  in  the  centre,  through  which 
the  grain  slowly  filters,  and  is  ground 
by  the  rapid  moti<m  of  the  uj^ier 
stone,  into  which  a  wooden  p^ 
sometimes  a  long  shaft,  is  fixed  aid 
turned  by  the  hand. 

Our  houses  and  cottages,  it  must 
be  confessed,  are  poor  and  mean, 
without  the  neatness  and  accom- 
modation to  be  found  in  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  same  class  in  the  oUier 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  In  ge- 
neral they  are  mere  huts.  The 
landlords  uiew  an  averaaon  to  build-* 
ing  farm-steadings,  or  if  they  have 
erected  them  once,  tenant  after  tenant 
must  be  content  to  occupy  them  aa 
they  are,  and  when  they  become 
minous,  he  must  either  repair  ia 
build  anew  for  himself. 

Dr.  Ikl^iculloch,  when  he  visited 
the  Westem  Isles,  declared  that  he 
often  coidd  not  distinguish  the  cot- 
tages in  the  remoter  Hebrides  from 
heaps  of  mbbish.  He  mentions  that 
when  conversmg  with  one  of  the 
natives,  he  had  supposed  the  inter- 
view took  place  on  a  dunghUl,  and 
was  not  a  little  surprised  to  learn 
that  they  were  standmg  on  the  top 
of  the  house.  Cottages  in  Shetland 
are  not  much  in  advance  of  those  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  have  something 
of  the  Irish  economy  about  them, 
contrived,  like  Goldsmiths  chest  of 
drawers,  a  double  debt  to  pay,""  br 
harbouring  the  quadrapeds  as  well 
as  the  bipeds  of  the  family.  They 
are  in  general  of  a  mde,  comfortless 
description,  being  usually  built  of 
stone  and  turf,  or  >vith  dry  mortar. 
The  rafters,  joists,  couples,  &c  are 
nearly  in  their  natural  state,  being 
chopped  and  moulded  to  fit  by  a 
hatchet.  The  luxuries  of  slating  and 
ceiling  are  unknown.  Ch- er  the  hare 
rafters  is  laid  a  covering  of  pones  or 
divots  (sods),  and  sometimes  flaws; 
and  above  these  is  a  coating  of  straw, 
which  is  secured  by  ropes  of  the 
same  material,  or  of  heather,  called 
simnms*  The  floor  is  the  hairdened 
earth,  without  carpets,  boards,  or 
any  other  artificial  manufacture ;  and 
if  the  weather  be  wet,  which  it  fbe^ 
quently  is,  the  access  is  aomewhat 
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dSRciilt,  ttptcially  to  Chose  iHio  hxft 
any  regard  for  keeping  their  ftet  dnr 
«nd  clean.  This  beeomes  a  diffienlt 
natter  eTtsx  in  the  fntet^ot,  flhon 
the  moistened  compottnds  that  strew 
the  floor.  The  dunghill  occupies 
a  phiee  as  near  the  dt^r  as  posatble, 
that  it  may  be  enriched  by  the  ae^ 
cnmnlations  of  every  fertilising  sub* 
Btanoe;  and  fluently  beft>te  the 
door  of  the  mansion  can  be  reached, 
a  passi^  must  be  made  through  the 
iyre  Tcow-houw),  and,  pethape,  oHiet 
impediments  unnecessary  to  specify. 
Tlie  ftimiture  is  homely,  and  contains 
nothing  snperfluous.  It  is  genendly 
so  arrangea  as  to  supply  the  want  of 
partitions,  or  ditisions  into  rooms, 
the  only  apartments  being  a  btd  and 
a  beriy  that  is,  a  kitchen  and  par- 
lour. In  the  kitchen  end  of  the 
house,  in  addition  to  the  family,  there 
are  generally  assembled  ^e  house- 
hold  dogs  and  cats,  a  calf,  a  patty 
swine,  and,  perhaps,  some  half*ao2en 
caddf  lambs ;  the  term  being  applied 
to  winter  lambs  fed  hi  the  house,  or 
to  those  which  have  lost  their  dams, 
and  are  reared  on  cow^s  milk.  Glass 
windows  are  nearly  aS  rare  with  us 
as  they  must  have  been  with  the 
Jews  m  the  wilderness.  When  an 
opening  has  been  left  for  a  window, 
it  is  sometimes  filled  up  with  a  blad- 
der or  untanned  lamb-skin,  stretched 
on  a  fhune,  an  invention  rather  su- 
perior to  the  Irish  plan  of  substitut- 
ing rags  and  old  hats.  The  cotta^ 
have  scarcely  yet  got  into  the  fashion 
of  wearing  cnimneys.  or  even  the 
humbler  imitations  called  lumi.  In- 
stead of  these,  the  fjrugal  inmates 
have  from  two  to  six  holes  in  the 
roof,  to  admit  light  and  allow  the 
smoke  to  escape ;  and  for  the  better 
promoting  the  latter  evacuation,  a 
piece  of ^al  or  divoty  or  two  pieces  of 
Doard  joined  at  right  angles,  called 
a  skvle,  is  placed  on  the  weather  side 
of  the  hole,  and  performs  the  office 
of  a  can  or  an  o2a  tnfe  on  your  city 
chimneys.  No  doubt  the  skyle  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  immov- 
able, and  to  shift  or  open  and  shut  it 
might  appear  a  task  of  some  difficulty. 
But  here  necessity,  it  may  be  in- 
dolence, sharpens  invention ;  for  in- 
stead of  mounting  on  the  roof  every 
time  the  wind  dianses,  some  have 
a  long  pole  reaching  down  inside,  by 
which  this  operation  is  performed; 
and  the  order  for  having  this  done  is, 
VOL.  zxzm.  no*  cxcvm. 


"  Skyle  the  km,''  These  descriptions 
might  be  f^irther  extended,  but  I 
prefer  ^ving  a  few  more  lines  fh>m 
the  cunous  Sid  poem  already  quoted, 
which  I  greatly  fear  are,  in  this 
respect,  more  applicable  to  us  tbaa 
to  our  Orcadian  neighbours 

«  Wee  have  bat  little  iron  keere,  or 
none. 

But  they  can  make  a  loek  ioB  key  oC 


Will  senre  to  keepe  the  ileth  i'  tli*  ambiy, 
tiU 

It  creeps  oat  or  informs  as  by  the  Binell. 
is  eetebto  then,  wb«a  neither  ratt  nar 
moase, 

Nor  doff  nor  cat  will  toach 't,  it  ser?ss 
&e  boose. 


The  proYerbes  say  no  eanion  kills  a  eraw. 
That  hearen  sends  meat,  the  devill  eoekas 

—  'tis  BO. 

WoaH  you  behold  a  true  representation 
Of  the  world's  method  ere  it  had  creation  ? 
Looke,  tben,  into  an  Orkney  ambry,  see 
How  all  the  elements  confoanded  bee 
In  that  rade  chaos  hett  a  mess  of  cream 
That's  spilt  with  casting  shoes  int, 

makes  a  streame 
Of  fair  meanders,  windinfl:  in  and  oot. 
Bearing  before'itt  every  airty  clout 
The  nurse  has  throwne  there.   Are  they 

not  to  blame 
That  say  wee  never  have  got  clmted 

cream) 

There,  att  another  end,  runs  a  whole  sea 
Of  kaue,  and  in't  a  stocking  caat  away. 
Here  broken  eggs  (it  is  no  matter  whether 
Hotten  or  sound,  or  both)  have  glued  to« 
gether 

The  bread  and  candles,  and  have  made  o* 

the  sudden, 
By  falling  in  amongst  the  meal,  a  pud* 

ding; 

And  in  the  de1og«  it  would  make  one 
swound 

Ts  see  how  many  creaiures  there  Ke 

drown 'd : — 
As  fleas  and  lice,  and  ratts  and  mice,  and 

worms. 

Of  all  sorts,  colours,  ages,  sexes,  formes. 
Then  in  another  comer  yon  shall  see. 
If  you  are  quartered  in  the  house  with 
mee, 

A  cog  of  sowings  laid  along,  half  gott 
Out  o'  the  ambry  into  the  nearest  pott 
To  meete  the  milke  that's  running  to- 
wards itt 

From  a  orookt  bowle,  wherein  the  good- 
wife  spit 

Butt  yesterday ;  and  into  that  there  drops 
A  bannock,  whilst  the  wean  greetes  for 

the  sopps. 
Their  handes  are  ladles,  and  the  tongs 

take  out 

The  flesh,  and  serve  to  stir  the  broth 
about.  ^  , 
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Those  baodf ,  tliat  were  not  watht  since 

tlmt  they  spread 
Muok,  when  the  barley-6eld  wts  mi* 

nured; 

Butt  the  toogs  from  the  pott  return  agsin 
Into  the  ssh^sps,  but  indifferent  cletn. 
Mj  spruce,  oletn  landlady,  the  other 
day 

Did  call  her  maydens  dirty  sluts,  they 
My. 

Because  they  were  a  putting  in  the 
ereame 

To  th'  chume,  before  the  dog  had  lickt 


Butt  here's  enough  of  this,  you  may  coo« 
olude 

"With  me^  the  people  here  are  somewhat 

rode/' 

As  regards  Orkney  this  picture  of 
aocumnfiited  abominaticHUi  u  a  libel, 
nor  is  its  seyerity  to  be  justified  by 
any  thinff  to  be  fonnd  among  the 
lowest  of  oar  population.  Forty 
years  affo  there  certainly  was  greater 
want  of  tidiness  and  comfort  than  at 
present.  Dr.  Patrick  Niell,  an  emi- 
nent naturalist,  whoyisited  the  islands 
in  1804,  says, — 

"  The  greater  part  of  the  Shetland 
tenants  appeared  to  me  to  be  sunk  into 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  poverty^  and 
misery*  I  found  them  c?eu  without 
bread  —  without  any  kind  of  food,  in 
short,  but  fish  and  cabbage ;  liring  in 
many  cases  under  the  tame  roof  with 
their  cattle,  and  scarcely  in  cleaner  apart* 
menta ;  their  little  agricultural  concerns 
entirely  neglected,  owing  to  the  men 
being  obliged  to  be  absent  during  the 
summer  at  the  ling  and  tusk  fishing." 

The  latter  part  of  this  representa- 
tion is  still  true.  Fishing  and  farm- 
ing continue  to  be  joint  occupations, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  latter ; 


but  in  other  respects,  mm 
has  taken  place,  chiefly  tnongh  the 
liberal  and  enterprising  spirit  of  some 
of  our  principal  laadownerB.  Faim- 
cottages  are  bein^  built  on  a  better 
plan,  and  a  spint  of  emulation  is 
beginning  to  be  excited.  Among 
the  landed  proprietors  who  have 
given  encouragement  to  this  spirit, 
are  Sir  Arthur  Nioolson,  Bart.; 
Messrs.  Mouat,  of  Garth;  Hay,  of 
Lexfirth ;  Scott,  of  Melby ;  Edmond- 
ston,  of  Buness ;  Bruce,  of  Simlister, 
whose  mansion-house  in  Wbalsey, 
built  of  granite,  cost  20,0002.;  Gif- 
ford,  of  Busta;  Ogilvy,  of  Qaaitt; 
Bruce,  of  Bunavoe,  and  varioos 
others,  whose  fame  may  not  have 
reached  your  great  metropolis,  but 
who  are  well  Known  here  for  their 
public  spirit  and  their  hospitality. 
We  have  had  improvers,  too,  in  a 
smaller  way,  who  have  cultivated 
Scots  barley  and  reared  green  peas. 
An  old  soldier,  Mr.  Jerome  Jobnsoo, 
who  had  been  with  General  Aber- 
cromby  in  Egypt,  and  at  Gibraltar 
and  Minorca,  on  retuminff  home  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  set  nimself  to 
carry  into  effect  the  kjiowled«n  he 
had  acquired  in  foreign  parts.  Xkaor 
mencing  with  the  hm-yardy  he  gra- 
dually converted  it  into  a  nnt^  small 
garden,  bearing  shrubs,  flowers,  cur- 
rants, onions,  carrots,  tobacco,  &c; 
and,  as  he  owned  a  few  acres  of  land, 
he  became  a  zealous  aj^riculturist, 
and  had  the  honour  of  bemg  the  first 
that  introduced  the  culture  of  the  field 
turnip  into  Fetlar.  It  must  be  oon- 
fessed,  however,  that  the  patriotism 
of  our  landlords  has  yet  a  wide  sphere 
of  action  for  its  agricultural  enter- 
prise. 
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No.  VI. 
thb  gampaiom  of  au8tbeutz. 

ChaptbbIX. 

Commeocement  of  the  War,  and  Surrender  of  General  Mack. 


Wb  extremely  that  the  yalu- 
able  authorities  on  which  we  were 
enabled  to  sketch  the  campai^s  al- 
ready published  in  this  senes  of 
papers,  fail  us  entireljr  for  the  early 
period  of  the  campuffn  of  1805. 
The  circumstances  which  caused  the 
catastrophe  of  Ulm  are  stiU,  to  a  g^t 
extent,  hid  in  the  darkness ;  writers 
have  only  had  French  rhapsodies 
and  a  few  very  prosaic  and  uninter- 
esting German  works  to  guide  them ; 
and  as  the  latter  are  as  feeble  and 
destitute  of  force  and  authority  as 
the  former  are  inflated,  exaggerated, 
and  extravagant,  nothine  like  a  clear 
ease  can  yet  be  extracted  from  them. 
We  must  therefore  pass  briefly  oyer 
the  first  part  of  the  campaign,  inter- 
esting as  it  would  be  to  trace  the  ex- 
act detail  of  events  which  caused  a 
powerful  army  to  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed without  striking  a  single 
blow  for  victory  and  honour. 

The  battle  of  Marengo  had  con- 
firmed Napoleon's  absolutism  in 
France,  and  the  peace  of  Lune- 
ville  and  the  treaty  of  Amiens  fol- 
lowing soon  afterwards,  placed  him 
in  the  highest  and  most  enviable 
position  ever  filled  by  an  individual. 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed,  and 
the  nations  of  Europe,  exhausted  by 
years  of  sanguinary  w^urfare,  wished 
only  for  continued  repose.  None, 
indeed,  were  in  condition  to  desire  a 
contest  with  France,  naturally  the 
iniffhtiest  of  the  Ck>ntinental  states, 
and  now  augmented  by  Savoy,  Bel- 
gium, and  the  left  bank  of  the  Khine : 
the  vast  and  valuable  conquest  of 
the  revolution.  Ruling  such  an  em- 
pire at  such  a  time,  it  was  in  the 
Consurs  power  to  become  the  greatest 
of  mortals ;  but  little  of  mmd  and 
mean  of  character,  he  saw  not  the 


noble  path  which  lay  op^  before 
him,  and  no  sooner  found  nimself  on 
the  pinnacle  of  power,  than,  inflated 
by  vanity,  he  immediately  com- 
menced that  course  of  violence,  ra- 
pacity, and  aggression,  which  led  to 
a  deeper  &11  than  any  recorded  on 
the  previous  page  of  history. 

In  profound  peace.  Piedmont  was 
annexed  to  France,  Switzerland  in- 
vaded, and  military  possession  re- 
tained of  Holland;  and  extending 
his  power  at  every  step.  Napoleon 
caused  himself  to  be  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Italian,  and  mediator  of 
the  Swiss  republics.  Such  gigantic 
strides  towaras  universal  dominion 
had  never  been  known  since  the 
days  of  ancient  Home,  and  were 
rapidly  destroying  every  vestige  of 
the  balance  of  power — of  that  ba- 
lance whidi  prevents  any  one  mem- 
ber of  the  general  community  of 
European  states  from  exercising  ab- 
solute control  over  the  others,  and 
for  which  so  many  sacrifices  had 
been  made.  The  English  govern- 
ment remonstrated  against  these  acts 
of  unexampled  aggression,  and  re- 
fused to  surrenderMalta  till  satisfac- 
tion should  be  obtained.  The  Con- 
sul replied  by  threats  and  taunts, 
and,  irritated  by  the  attacks  of  the 
English  press,  resorted  to  vulgar 
railing,  and  demanded  the  suppres- 
sion of  its  fjreedom.*  French  offi- 
cers called  upon  the  British  com- 
manders at  Alexandria  and  Malta^ 
demanding  the  evacuation  of  these 
posts.  Napoleon  believing  that  the 
time  had  come  when  the  nations  of 
Europe  were  to  bend  asimplicitiv  to 
the  mandates  of  the  Frencn  ambas- 
sadors as  the  trembling  kings  of 
Asia  once  bent  before  the  heralds 
that  announced  the  mandates  of  the 


*  It  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the  absolute  conaul  of  France  actually  sent  an  agent, 
one  FieT^,  to  England,  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace,  of  alliance,  perhapa,  with  the 
English  preia;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  detaili  of  the  cnnous  missioa  hare 
not  transpired*  ^  t 
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Boman  people.  But  in  nothing  was 
the  captive  of  St.  Helena  destined  to 
act  the  Boman*s  part.** 

War  with  Engumd  was  the  first 
consequence  of  these  overbearing  ag- 
gressions ;  and  as  the  Consul  htul  no 
means  of  assailing  his  insular  Ibes, 
be  turned  his  arms  against  the  feeble 
and  defenceless  more  within  his 
reach.  In  the  north,  the  neutrality 
of  Germany  was  violated,  and  Hano- 
Ttr  oecu^ira }  in  the  south  a  Freneh 
anny  took  poasession  of  Naples: 
both  countries  strangers  to  the  war 
between  France  and  Engboid,  wm 
heavily  taxed. 

Nor  did  the  march  of  violenoe 
•ease  here.  The  neutralitv  of  Ger- 
many was  again  violated  by  the 
•eisure  of  the  Duke  of  Enghien,  and 
whenever  it  suited  the  oonvenienoe 
of  the  Freneh,  who  also  levied  con- 
tribttti(»is  on  the  HanS^  towns  and 
the  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg.  In  Italy, 
Parma,  Hacentia,  Lucca,  and  Piom- 
bino,  were  added  to  the  grand  em- 
pire, the  crown  of  which  Napoleon 
nad  now  placed  uponhishead.  Genoa 
and  its  dependencies  soon  followed, 
and  by  causing  himself  to  be  crowned 
king  of  Italy,  the  Fr^ch  emperor 
assumed,  in  fact>  the  absolute  so- 
vereignty of  Uie  peninsula.  The 
balance  of  power  was  thus  completely 
destroyed,  and  it  was  only  by  force 
of  arms  and  a  combination  of  the  in- 
dependent states  of  Europe  that  it 
could  be  restored,  and  security 
against  continued  aggression  firmly 
Cfl^lished. 

To  efiect  this  purpose  a  treaty  of 
alliance  was  entered  into  by  England, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  Austria.  There 
was  stilL  indeed,  a  strong  party  at 
Vienna  inclined  for  peace ;  and  the 
Archduke  Charles,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  it,  actually  resigned  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  war-department  in 
consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  ad» 
verse  sentiments.  It  is  ^bable, 
neverthelesB,  that  this  opposition  was 
rather  to  the  timefor  entarinff  on  the 
contest  than  to  the  war  itself  fiyr  we 
now  know,  contrary  to  fbrmer  assets 
tions,  that  the  Austrian  army  Was 
in  a  very  inefficient  state,  the  cavalry 
deplorably  so,  and  the  finaiaoes  in 
the  worst  possible  condition.  The 
English  subsidies  were  no  doubt  ex- 
|)ected  to  remedy  part  of  the  evil  \ 
but  no  smns  flunished  by  a  fbttign 
country  can  ever  cover  even  a  mo« 


xiKtRiitofffapoiem.  [June, 

derate  portion  of  the  ezpMence  ren- 
dered necessary  for  carrying  <m  a 
war  against  a  power  l&e  France. 
And  it  shews  the  falsehood  and  folly 
of  which  the  French  writers  are 
guil^ — and  Bigncm  among  the  rest 
— wnen  fiiejr  tell  us  that  foreign 
states  were  lured  into  the  war,  not 
the  ambition  of  France,  but  hj 

e  gold  of  England,  and  that  mon- 
archs  sold  the  blood  of  their  aabjects 
for  fore^n  pav,  instead  of  slwddhrMr 
it  in  defence  of  national  hcnoor  and 
independ^Me. 

If  the  Austrian  armies  were  feebk, 
those  of  France  were  in  the  hi^^iest 
state  of  efficiency  ever  attainea  by 
Continental  troops.  For  nearly  two 
years  they  had  been  assembled  in 
camps  along  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel,  constantly  kept  toffether,  and 
trained  and  exercised  under  the  most 
distinguished  of  their  officers.  Frond 
of  former  victories,  tired  of  their  in- 
active life^  and  anxious  for  change, 
sp<Hl,  war,  and  excitement,  they  were 
better  prepared  for  deeds  of  daring 
than  any  host  that  ever  left  the  sou 
of  France.  At  this  time,  dso,  their 
departure  would  bring  rdief  to  Uie 
national  treasury,  for  Napoleon's 
boasted  finances  were  at  their  lowest 
ebb,  and  the  bonds  of  the  bank  of 
France  had  fidlen  to  te&  per  cent  of 
their  actual  value.  The  oppression 
of  foreign  states  was  to  ranedy  tins 
evil,  and  Uie  moment  the  tro^ 
passed  the  frontier  their  support  wm 
to  be  deflrayed  at  the  expense  of 
strangers.  "Nothing  ooula  ceme 
more  conveniently  for  Napdeon 
than  this  new  war,  as  foreign  con- 
tributions filled  his  exchequar,  and 
the  march  into  Germany  need  hnn 
from  the  pledge  of  invading  England) 
an  enterprise  the  jHrospect  of  which 
had  so  long  been  Imd  out  to  France 
and  Europe. 

Two  Russian  armies  of  50^000 
men  eadi,  and  commanded  in  diief 
by  General  Kutusoff,  were  in  full 
march  to  join  the  Austnana,  wbo^ 
on  their  [>art,  took  the  field  with 
three  armies,  amounting  in  all  te 
about  170,000  men.  Of  these  the 
Grand  Army  in  Germany  cooBttd 
80,000  men,  a&d  was  ncmunally  un- 
der  the  (nrders  of  the  Archduke  Fer- 
dinand, but  commanded  in  resli^ 
by  Genend  Mad^  an  officer  whcse 
melandioly  ftte  has  midMd  Mi 
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bad  raided  himsdf  from  the  rank  of 
a  private  horfliman  by  distingaished 
bravery  and  by  talents  as  a  8taff«> 
offieer,  and  understood  most  per- 
fectly every  thing  connected  with  de- 
taU,  drill,  and  organisation  of  troops, 
but  was  wdl  Imown  to  be  totally 
destitute  of  the  qualities  reauisite  for 
command.   He  nad,  shortljr  before 
the  commencement  of  hostilities,  been 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  war-de- 
X>artment;  and  Gentz  and  MOller, 
then  in  correspondence,  speak  with 
great  satisfaction  of  his  appointment 
to  a  situation  in  which  he  was  calcu- 
lated to  render  important  services ; 
and  both  foretell,  with  a  too  pro- 
phetic spirit,  the  certain  ruin  of  the 
cause,  should  evil  fortune  give  him 
the  command  of  armies,   ^ver  was 
a  prophecy  so  truly  fhlfilled,  and 
never  was  a  clearer  proof  furnished 
to  diew  the  flwulity  with  which  men 
of  real  talents  can  estimate  charac- 
ter  and  the  fitness  of  individuals  for 
the  duties  of  professions  to  which 
th^  do  not  themselves  belong. 

Sixty  thousand  men  formed  the 
army  of  Italy,  and  were  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Archduke  Charles, 
who  not  being  very  popular  with 
the  Russians,  in  conseauence  of  the 
battle  of  Zurich  and  nis  difference 
with  SavarofT,  was  thus  r^oved  to 
a  secondary  pontion :  30,0Q§  men, 
led  by  the  Archduke  John,  ware 
destined  to  act  in  the  Tjioh  An 
army  composed  of  Russians  and 
Bwedes,  amounting  to  30,000  men, 
were  to  assemble  m  Fomerania,  and 
advanee  through  Mecklenburg  into 
Hanov^,  where  it  was  to  be  y^Md 
by  25,000  British  troops,  destined 
to  liad  on  the  banks  of^the  Weeer, 
while  an  Anglo-Bussiaa  armv  was, 
at  the  same  wne,  to  efket  a  descent 
on  the  eoast  of  Naples  and  operate 
IB  Italy. 

Tl^  was,  no  doubt,  an  admiraMe 
plan  (m  paper,  and  one  on  whi^ 
cabinet  and  ministerial  strategists 
matly  prided  themselves.  Three 
Innclrisd  thousand  men  were  to  b^ 
hurled  against  France :  ttem  north, 
east,  and  south,  mighty  armies  wefe 
to  niah  on  to  battie,  and  avenge,  by 
Ikeir  strength  and  justness  of  com* 
binatioB,  so  many  vears  of  defeat, 
raaltiog  from  feebleness  and  want 
of  concert  The  hopes  of  the  allied 
leweignB  were  high,  but  they 
i«rtid^a  slender  Hounftetion;  no* 


thing  had  been  dime  to  improve 
the  training  or  condition  of  troopa 
so  often  vanquished,  nothing  to 
restore  the  nvjrak  of  the  omcers 
and  soldiers  shakeu  by  ten  disastrous 
campaigns;  and  as  to  the  skilful 
combinations  so  loudly  vaunted,  it 
entirelv  escaped  the  strat^^sts,  uiat 
their  forces  were  broken  into  diflTer- 
ent  bodies,  separated  f^om  each  other 
by  the  whole  breadth  of  Europe,  and 
could  hardly,  when  the  difficulty 
combining  the  operations  of  armiea 
acting  in  the  same  provinoCi  or  even 
battie-fidd,  is  considered,  be  expected 
to  strike  in  together,  unless  by  mere 
miracle.  And  so,  indeed,  the  residt 
proved,  for  the  powers  who  put  this 
vast  force  in  motion  fought  their 
main  batUe  with  less  than  80,000 
men. 

Austria  had  invited  Bavaria  to 
join  the  alliance,  and  the  Elector  had 
actually  consented  to  do  so,  and 
only  requested  that  his  declaration 
might  be  delayed  till  the  return  of 
his  son,  who  was  travelling  in  France. 
The  messen^r  who  carried  this 
umtt0n  promise  to  Vienna  could 
hardly  have  crossed  the  frontier, 
before  the  ftithless  sovereign  left 
MOnich,  and  set  out  far  Wttrsburg, 
where  all  his  tnx^  were  ordered  to 
Ibllow  him,  and,  as  now  i»pears, 
aocordinj^  to  arrangements  already 
entered  mto  with  Fnmoe.  This  un« 
prinoely  breaoh  of  word,  the  deser- 
tion in  the  hour  of  bitter  need  ftom 
the  cause  of  honour  and  of  true 
Grerman  feeling  and  patriotism,  casts 
a  dark  stain  on  the  reputation  of  ^ 
Bavarian  ruler,  and  has  only  ei« 
eaped  deep  and  deserved  reprolM- 
tion  by  having  be«i  perpetrated  at 
ap«rk>d  ciff^umi  dereuetkMi  fton 
all  the principlee otmataKmrnMA  men 
had  hitherto  looked  upon  as  great, 
just,  and  noble. 

But  tiie  sword  is  drawn,  and  on 
the  8th  September  the  Austrians 
cross  the  Iim  and  occupy  Bavaria^ 
and  advance  as  ilur  as  the  lUer,  be- 
hind  which  Genml  Mack  takes  up 
his  jMshion,  Ms  right  wing  resting 
on  uhn,  the  left  on  Memsedngen, 
and  his  light  troops  extending  as  far 
as  Bto<dnsh,  on  the  Lake  of  Con- 
stance, thus  throwing  open  his  right 
iank  to  tiie  very  ro^hy  which  the 
Freneh  were  amneing. 

Beibre  the  20ih  of  Au|;ust,  Kai- 
pdeoB,  th^  «l  Boulcgoe,  had  al* 
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ready  dictated  to  Count  Dam  the  plan 
ofhis  German  campaign.  The  minis- 
ter himself  was  to  work  out  the  de- 
tails and  prepare  ihe  necessary  in- 
structions; not  a  single  office  derk 
was  to  be  employed  on  the  duty. 
As  this  was  at  least  eighteen  da3rs 
before  the  Austrians.crowed  the  Inin, 


it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  the  Em- 
peror could  already  have  formed  the 
^*  great  conceptions,**  as  historians  tell 
us,  of  turning  thdr  right  flank,  whik 
they  were  still  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  distant  from  the  scene  of  future 
disaster:  for  Dam  assures  us,  that 
the  original  plan  did  not  undergo  ^ 


MAYENCE 


^hteit  idieraUon!  Had  they  re- 
mained behind  the  Inn,  as  was  first 
intended,  and  where  they  were  when 
Napoleon's  i>lan  was  drawn  up  and 
projectec^  his  march  would  have 
placed  hhn  and  his  army  exactly  in 
their  firont;  and  this  was,  no  doubt, 
80  meant;  but  by  adyancing  to  the 
Bier,  by  crossing  the  French  proposed 
line  of  inarch,  they  left  that  line  in 
their  rear,  caused  themselyes  to  be 
turned  by  an  enemy  who  came  to 
seek  a  front  battle ;  and  enabled  a 
vauntinff  adversary  to  boast  of  great 
and  skimil  strategical  plans,  which, 
as  dates  and  distances  prove,  had 
neyer  for  one  moment  entered  into 

coniemnlRtinn . 


the  laws  of  honour.  The  sovereigns 
of  Baden  and  Wdrtembuig  were  not 
only  obliged  to  give  a  me  paange 
to  the  French  armies  through  thSr 
territopes,  they  were  forced  to  yAxk 
their  noops  with  those  of  France, 
under  pain  of  having  their  domin- 
ions tr^ited  as  conquered  countries. 
In  the  north  the  Elector  of  Hesse 
was  forced  to  throw  open  the  very 
gates  of  his  capital,  to  facilitate  the 
advance  of  Marshal  Bemadotte,  who, 
at  the  head  of  his  combined  corps  of 
French  and  Bavarians,  immediately 
afterwards  infringed,  without  even 
the  courtesies  of  a  request,  the  terri- 
tory of  Anspach,  belongmg  to  Fms- 
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of  the  COTps  of  his  left  wing  towards 
Ulm,  hut  took  no  other  measures 
for  checking  the  progress  of  the 
enemy,  who,  from  various  points  of 
the  vast  semicircle  they  covered, 
were  gradually  drawing  together  in 
rear  at  his  right  flank. 

On  the  6th  of  Octoher,  the  French 
seized  Donawerth,  which  was  de- 
fended  only  hy  a  sinele  redment, 
and  the  capture  of  which  hardly  cost 
the  victor  a  loss  of  sixty  men.  Thus 
xnasters  of  the  passa^  of  the  Danuhe, 
division  after  division  was  poured 
across  the  stream ;  troops  were  sent 
forward  to  occupy  Augsburg  and 
Milnich,  while  the  main  army,  as- 
oendinff  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  river, 
took  uie  position  of  Ulm,  where 
Mack  still  stood  motionless,  com- 
pletely in  reverse.  On  the  8th, 
a  corps  of  twelve  Austrian  battalions 
and  four  squadrons  were  encountered 
at  Watingen,  and  defeated,  by  Murat, 
with  a  loss  of  4000  men;  on  the 
following  day  another  division  was 
lieaten  at  Gttnzburg  by  Marshal 
Key;  here  2000  men  were  lost. 
On  tiie  11th,  General  Dupont,  the 
same  who  was  afterwards  taken  at 
Baylen,  repulsed,  as  he  sa3r8,  with 
liis  single  division  of  6000  men, 
a  body  of  24,000  Austrians,  who  at- 
tempted to  sally  from  Ulm  on  the 
left  Dank  of  the  river.  Disaster  fol- 
lowed disaster  in  raj^id  succession.  • 
On  the  13th,  Memmmgen,  with  a 
garrison  of  5000  men,  surrendered 
to  Marshal  Soult,  after  a  single  day's 
resistance.  The  victor  next  advanced 
to  Biberach,  and  thus  cut  off  all 
communication  between  Ulm  and 
Switzerland.  General  Wemeck,  se- 
parated with  his  corps  from  the  main 
body  of  the  Austrians,  was  forced  to 
lay  down  his  arms.  On  the  14th, 
lurshal  Ney  carried  tiie  bridge  of 
Elchingen,  and,  after  a  sharn  com- 
bat, establidied  himself  on  tne  left 
bank  of  the  river.  Post  after  post 
was  taken,  detachment  after  detach- 
ment defeated,  while  Mack  still  re- 
mained motionless  behind  the  walls 
of  Ulm. 

in  no  anny  are  the  just  princi- 
ples of  snboraination  better  under- 
stood and  more  perfectiy  acted  upon 
than  in  the  Austrian;  but  on  this 
occasion  the  incomprehensible  be- 
haviour of  the  commander-in-chief, 
who  would  neither  fall  upon  the 
separate  French  corps  thatftdyaaoed 


against  him  from  so  many  different 
points,  nor  ^et^  attempt  to  break 
throuffh  the  iron  circle  which  had 
been  allowed  to  gather  around  him, 
gave  rise  to  loud  and  open  dissatisfac- 
tion. Prince  Schwartzenberg,  who 
afterwards  acted  so  important  a  part' 
in  the  events  which  we  shall  have 
to  relate,  was  at  the  head  of  this 
military  opposition.  Remonstrance 
was  vain ;  at  a  council  of  war  Gene- 
ral Mack  produced  an  order  from 
the  emperor  by  which  absolute* 
authority  was  conferred  upon  him. 
The  Ardiduke  Ferdinand,  indignant 
at  the  fate  certain  to  await  the  army 
of  which  he  found  himself  but  the 
nominal  commander,  left  the  fortress 
during  the  night,  at  tiie  h^  of 
twelve  squadrons  of  cavalry,  deter** 
mined  to  cut  his  way  through  the 
enemy  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt. 

The  gallant  prince  broke  the  bar- 
rier of  surrounding  foes;  fifteen 
squadrons  of  Wemeck*s  corps,  who 
had  reftised  to  submit  on  the  sur- 
render of  the  general,  joined  him  in 
his  progress,  and  he  bore  down  all 
confronting  opposition.  Murat  and 
Kellerman,  wiw  the  best  of  their 
cavaliy^,  followed  fast  and  dose  upon 
the  retiring  Austrians,  and  charged 
the  flanks  as  well  as  the  rear  of  their 
column;  still  the  daring  band  of 
horsemen  moved  onward  in  gallant 
course.  Theurftx>nt  had  to  be  cleared; 
on  right,  on  left,  blows  had  to  be 
dealt  against  constantly  augmenting 
numbars;  but  their  courage  was 
high,  and  equal  to  the  task.  On 
every  occasion  Schwartzenberg  set 
them  a  noble  example,  and,  after 
a  tr3ang  and  toilsome,  march,  the 
prince  reached  Egra  in  Bohemia 
with  a  reduced,  but  still  unbroken 
and  xmvanquished  band.  Ten  squad- 
rons belonging  to  Jellachich*s  corps 
performed  a  still  longer,  more  daring, 
and  equally  successftd  march,  all 
proving  how  much  courage  and  re- 
solution can  adiieve  even  in  the 
most  perilous  situations. 

Berore  daybreak,  on  the  15th  Oc- 
tober, the  French  attacked  the  hill 
of  St.  Michael,  which  commands  the 
town  of  Ulm,  and  on  which  the 
Austrians  had  erected  a  few  ill-con- 
structed and  half-finished  redoubts. 
The  works  were  as  badly  defended 
as  constructed^  and  were  carried  at 
the  first  onset  and  with  hardly 
a^7  loss  to  Ijhe  assailants.  In  pos- 
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sQxnmoned  the  town;  but  Mack 
refused  to  list^  to  ihe  propoaal^ 
and  issued  the  iollowiDg  order« 
containix^  as  manv  braye  word3 
a«  PistoT  himself  ever  uttered: 
The  conunander-in-cbief,'*  said  this 
strange  document,  "holds  generals 
and  officers  responsible,  on  their 
honour  and  duty,  never  to  mention 
the  word  mrrenderf  for  the  ad- 
vanoed  troc^  of  two  mitf htjarmiesi 
the  one  Austrian,  the  other  Aussian, 
are  within  a  lew  d«iys*  march  of  Ulm, 
ready  to  relieve  us.  We  have  3000 
horses  that  will  serve  us  for  food, 
and  I  will  b^  the  first  to  eat  horse^ 
Hesh/* 

On  the  following  mominff  some 
batteries  of  field^artiUeiy,  toir  the 
French  had  no  heavr  ordnance  with 
them,  opened  upon  tne  town,  and}  at 
the  end  of  two  nours*  firing,  all  u)- 
petile  for  horse^fle^  had  already 
vanished,  and  Prince  Lidit^kein 
vsssentout  to  treat  wiihtbaemp^ror ! 
After  soBiA  delay,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  garrison  were  to  surrender  on 
the  26th,  if  not  relieved  by  midnight 
on  the  2dth;  but  Grcneral  Mack^ 
havinff  on  the  19th  had  an  interview 
with  J^anoleon,  was  persuaded  t9 
flive  up  the  pUic^  on  the  vei[y  next 
ia^,  and  that  without  obtaining  by 
tius  sacrifice  any  better  tmos  for 
the  troops,  who  w^  still  to  be 
prisoners  of  war.  At  a  moment 
when  the  fate  of  oenturies  might 
4cq[iend  upon  minntes,  six  days  were 
thus  gratuitously  cast  away  for  no 
•fejeet  bi^  to  hasten  on  the  hour  of 
Aame.  Though  advked  to  put  an 
«i4  to  himself  Mack  lived  to  perfect 
tii0  afit  of  dishononr,  and,  al  the  tune 
toad,  mrQbed  ««t  at  the  head  ol 
SUI«900  men,  who,  aftar  nassing  Na« 
j^eon  with  bands  placing  a^  eo- 
ra  their  i 


fours  fiyingi  laid  down 
and  Burr^dered  priaoners  of  war* 
Siz^  pieces  of  artUlerv  and  forty 
aland  of  colours  were  delivered  up 
tothevictors.  The  emperor  nioke  in 
finandly  tmas,  as  well  he  nugbt,  to 
the  Austrian  officers,  who  by  the 
articles  of  the  trea^  weie  allowed 
to  return  home.  "  This  k  the  mo* 
ment,**  he  said*  the  emperor, 
your  mster,  to  think  of  makii^ 
Miee.  The  idea  that  all  empires 
aave  a  tnrm  must  alarm  him;  I  want 
nothing  on  the  Continent,  I  only 
want  shipsi  cQlonies,  and  commer^. 


These  nvrnflTahliwgrda  WW  uttcrai 

on  the  20ih  of  October,  an4  on  tli# 
21st,  on  the  very  next  day,  Forinn^ 
as  if  to  shew  how  weak  the  ccm- 
queror.  even  in  the  midst  of  hJm 
triun^^  whelmed  all  these  aa- 
puring  hopes  and  wishes  beneath  th« 
waves  of  Trafalgar, 

The  reader  need  not  be  told  that 
we  could  fill  satire  voLumes  with 
the  praise  lavished  on  the  mL-^ 
litm  BkiU  displft^ed  bgr  fif^olBoa 
on  this  oc«9mni  but  unless  we  aup- 
poae  that  a  direct  and  straightibr« 
ward  i^vance  upon  an  enemj^  by 
the  nearest  and  best-beaten  road,  be 
in  itself  a  proof  of  gxeat  doll,  which 
it  certainly  m^y  he,  we  cannot  find 
the  aljghtest  evidence  tha^t  any  paur* 
ticular  ffenendship  was  ^mlaved 
here.  We  are  told,  indeed,  inat 
Mack  was  deceived  by  Kapoleon 
himaslf  intoth^  false  measures  which 
he  adcmted^that  he  was  led  to  be* 
Ueve  the  French  would  advance 
against  him  throngb  the  defiles  of 
toe  Black  Forest,  would  make  a  long 
-«-a  circ^tous  route,  to  advance 
tbrongh  a  different  eountrv,  iipteaA 

ad  vandng  a  short  road  through 
an  easy  ana  open  one.  If  Mack  cud 
believe  these  things,  there  could  be 
no  gr^  honour  in  defeating  Urn. 

Wo  are  further  told  that  the 
march  of  the  French  columns  was 
so  rauid  and  skilfully  calculated, 
that  tne  Austrian  coynmander  could 
not  change  his  posi^  in  time  to 
meet  thenu  Those  who  kinyw  how 
slowly  the  unwieldy  maaass  of  a 
him  ariny  n^;»t  neceasarily  adwioei 
wiQ  know  wha^  to  think  ¥  Aia 
boa^  iwpidity.  Any  WMWangir, 
even  on  foot»  raarebiM  throMi^  the 
friendly  eountriea  ol  Geriaaigr»owd 
aoent  with  the  gve«|e«t  eaaei  him 
left  tha  best  of  th^rae  oatuimii  hr 
behind*  Besides,  had  the  Auakrieaa 
no  emissaries  even  on  the  bank 
«f  the  Rhine,  and  what  became  of 
the  patroles  of  an  army  that  connftad 
thousands  of  light  cavahy  in  ite 
ranks?  The  stratayieal  fkOl 
displayed  in  calculating  tne  march 
of  the  difibrent  eolumna  ^om,  the 
shores  the  ChatAel  to  the  banks  9f 
the  Danube,  has  of  comae  femiabad 
another  tbeine  for  deelnwalian ;  h«l 
when  all  care  for  the  tn^pfHw  ef  the 
troqps  is  eel  aaide»  when  th^  are 
left  te  eat  their  way  through  as  beat 
they  nay,  aiad  when  tlM  v»my  re^ 
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mains  perBectly  paanve,  it  is  then  as 
easy  to  trace  out  the  march  of  ar- 
mies on  a  map  as  to  trace  out  an 
ordinary  postchaise  journey.  Kor 
YfBA  the  skill  diapkyed  very  remark- 
able, even  with  these  adyanta^es; 
fox  the  columns  of  Marshals  JSey 
and  Lannes  crossed  each  other,  and 
much  confusion  took  place,  and  the 
latter,  as  well  as  Murat,  remained  in 
the  Yis-Thal,  exposed,  without  sup- 
poJTt,  to  the  attacks  of  the  whole 
Austrian  army,  had  any  forward 
movement  been  made  against  them. 
Dupont  was  assailed  by  vastly  su- 
penor  forces,  and  only  escaped  utter 
destruction  by  the  bravery  of  his 
own  troops  and  the  timid  and  va- 
cillating oonduct  of  the  imperial  com- 
mander. 

It  seems  that  Mack  was  about 
to  avail  himself  of  the  uncoimect- 
ed  position  of  the  French  troops, 
and  was  actually  engaged  with  Du- 
pont, nreparatory  to  striking  a  de- 
cisive blow  at  the  detached  and  un- 
supported corps,  when  Baron  Stein- 
b^r,  a  nobleman  holding  a  high 
official  situation,  brought  tidings 
that  the  English  had  landed  at  Bou- 
logne, and  that  Prussia  had  declared 
wr  against  France.  The  Austrian 
commander,  believing  from  other 
coromuriifationft  he  had  received,  that 
the  information  was  really  correct, 
arrested  the  movement  in  progress, 
certain  that  victory  would  then  be 
bis  without  ftirther  loss  or  danger. 
Whether  General  Mack  possessed 
the  energy  requisite  for  carrying  the 
first  intended  project  into  effect  is 
s  question  which  need  not  be  dis- 
cuicd  bersi  as  we  only  mention  the 
proposed  plan  to  shew  that  the 
French  arrangements  were  not  so 
mrfect  as  those  who  judge  only 
from  results  would  have  us  believe. 

That  the  Austrian  army  was  cut 
«ff  by  Kapoleon's  march  is  perfectly 
true,  but  so  was  the  French  army 
also;  and  had  Mack,  instead  of 
wmaining  planet«struck  in  Ulm, 
wheeled  to  the  right-about,  and 
taken  post  at  WUrzburg^  he  would 
have  thrown  himself  in  the  rear  of 
Napoleon,  imitated  the  vaunted  ma- 
ns^vre,  and  left  the  chances  of  battle 
•xactly  whertt  th^  were  before.  A 
■trat^giGal  movement  is  only  de- 
•irvin^  of  praise  where  it  augments 
the  fair  prospects  of  victory,  or 
►^jghteas,  witkout  %  prc^portionatt 


risk,  the  results  likely  to  be  nuned 
by  success;  as  already  states,  the 
doublinc;  of  the  stakes  alone  is  no 
proof  whatever  of  skill.  That  Na- 
poleon himself  only  contemplated  a 
battle  is  certain  fi'om  the  proclama- 
tion issued  to  his  soldiers,  for  he  tells 
them,  that  they  are  to  "encounter 
the  troops  who  deprived  them  of 
the  conouest  of  England,  and  pre- 
vented tnem  from  avenging  in  Lon- 
don six  centuries  of  insult.*^  The 
compliment  paid  to  the  "  Great  na- 
tion in  so  long  submitting  to  in- 
sult is  not  indeed  9i  very  brilliant 
one. 

Of  itself,  the  surrender  of  Mack 
cannot  of  course  settle  the  question 
in  favour  of  his  adversary,  for  ge- 
nerals may  surrender  at  the  mere 
shadows  of  danger,  and  we  shall  un- 
fortunately have  to  record  instances 
of  commanders  sending  out  patroles 
to  seek  for  enemies  before  whom  to 
lay  down  their  arms  and  prostrate 
their  honour.  It  will  be  for  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  the  cata.- 
strojthe  of  Ulm  was  produced  by  the 
genius  of  Napoleon  or  the  inability 
of  his  adversary.  If  we  look  upon 
the  surrender,  without  fighting,  of  a 
whole  army,  as  sufficient  proof  of 
the  feebleness  and  incapacity  of  its 
leader,  then  we  have,  for  that  point 
at  least,  ample  evidence  before  us ; 
but  the  proof  of  the  genius  displayed 
by  the  conquering  party  is  not  so 
easily  obtained,  and  unless  we  con- 
sider mere  success,  and  that  constant 
risking  of  all  for  all,  which  after- 
wards led  to  so  many  disasters,  as 
proofs  of  genius  or  great  military 
skill,  we  shall  be  totally  unable  to 
find  them  in  the  countless  pane* 
gyrics  written  to  celebrate  tbo  victory 
ofUbn. 

It  was  long  the  fashion  to  assert 
and  believe  that  Maek  had  been 
bribed  and  that  French  goldt  and  not 
arms,  had  effected  his  overthrow. 
The  accusation  is  totally  destitute 
of  foundation.  Having  been  cash- 
iered by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial,  the  unfortunate  general  was 
reduced  to  great  penury,  and  only 
supported  his  latter  days  on  a  small 
pension  allowed  him  by  the  £mperor 
Francis.  His  fate  was  altogether  a 
very  singular  one.  He  was  of  hum- 
ble birth  and  had  risen  from  the 
rank  of  a  private  trooper  to  the 
(ommand  of  aa  army,  though  it  wa9 
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then  a  thmg  almost  unheard  of  in 
the  Austrian  service  for  a  private  to 
rise  even  to  the  rank  of  a  sub-lieute- 
nant. He  had  been  distinguished 
for  personal  bravery  and  for  high 
talents,  and  he  yet  ended  by  being 
thought  destitute  alike  of  courage 
and  ability!  His  reputation  stood 
at  one  time  so  hish  that  he  was 
offered  the  command  not  only  of  the 
Neapolitan  army,  which  he  accepted, 
but  of  the  Portuguese  army  also. 
This  last  offer  was  made  at  the  re- 
commendation of  England,  as  he  was 
an  especial  favourite  with  the  Duke 
of  York  and  the  government  of  the 
period.  He  had  served  with  the 
duke  in  Flanders  and  n^;otiated 
some  treaty  with  the  ministry  in 
London.  He  died  in  1828  at  the 
age  of  seventy-six. 

The  great  advantage  gained  by 
the  French  had  cost  them  only  a 
loss  of  2000  men  in  killed  and 
wounded ;  60,000  prisoners,  of  whom 
twenty -eight  were  generals  and 
2000  officers  of  inferior  grades  had 
fallen  into  their  hands,  and  they  had 
captured  upwards  of  100  pieces  of 
artillery  ana  sixty  stand  of^  colours. 
The  trophies  were  sent  to  France, 
and  the  people,  rendered  wild  with 
joy  by  so  ricn  a  harvest  of  victory, 
"  forgot,"  as  one  of  their  writers  says, 
^all  their  former  &naticism  of  li- 
berty in  the  new  fanatidsm  of  mili- 
tary glorv." 

The  first  barrier  of  opposition 
tiius  overthrown,  the  storm  of  war 
rolled  rapidly  on  towards  the  centre 
of  the  Austrian  dominions.  The 
van  of  the  Bussian  army,  aided  by 
some  Austrian  divisions,  amounting 
in  all  to  about  4d,000  men,  had  al- 
ready, by  forced  marches,  reached 
the  right  bank  of  the  Inn  on  their 
advance  towards  Ulm ;  hearing  what 


the  Jiise  of  Napoleon*  [Jane, 

led  to  nothing.  In  a  prodamatioq 
issued  a  few  days  afterwards  the 
Emperor  of  Austria  made  known 
what  the  demand  had  been,  and  de- 
clared that  he  would  ^  rely  on  the 
love  of  his  people  and  the  ud  of  his 
magnanimous  allies  the  Emperor  <^ 
Bussia  and  Kin^  of  Prussia  r  for  the 
latter,  justlv  irritated  by  the  flagrant 
violation  of  the  neutrality  of  his  do- 
minions,  had,  in  fact,  joined  the 
league  and  had  already,  on  the  3d 
of  November,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Austria  and  Bussia.  Every  hour 
now  became  of  additional  value  to 
the  French,  and  every  step  in  ad- 
vance was  attended  with  mcreased 
danger. 

But,  nothing  daunted.  Napoleon 
still  pressed  forward,  and  here  For- 
tune crowned  his  bold  resolve.  We 
shall  see,  however,  that  the  fidde 
goddess  was  not  always  to  be  de- 

E ended  upon,  and  that,  deprived  of 
er  aid,  the  once  mighty  victor  was 
as  powerless  as  those  over  whom  he 
now  triumphed  in  his  pride. 

Sharp  actions,  in  which  both  par- 
ties claimed  the  victory,  were  fought 
at  Lampach,  Amstetten,  and  Di^- 
stein,  between  the  leading  divisions 
of  the  French  and  the  rear-ffuard  of 
the  allies ;  and  on  the  13th  Napoleon 
entered  Vienna,  the  proud  capital  of 
the  Hapsburgs,  and  which  had  not 
seen  a  hostile  banner  within  sight  of 
its  walls  since  the  haughty  Othmana, 
more  justly  haughty  in  their  time 
than  Napoleon  in  his,  had  come  to 
fatten  the  surrounding  soil  with  the 
bones  of  the  bravest  of  their  war- 
riors. The  first  business  of  the 
victor  was  to  seize  all  military  stores 
in  the  arsenals  and  impose  a  contri- 
bution o£  a  hundred  millions  of 
francs  on  the  conquered  provinces. 
The  state  of  his  boasted  finances  ren- 
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and  thii  negotiatiAns  for  peace 
already  in  progress*  Maranal  Lannes 
ai^  General  Bapp  avonched  the 
trath  of  the  statement,  and  an  M 
anperannnated  Austrian  seneral,  who, 
in  fhll  uniform,  had  followed  the 
party,  lent  a  sort  of  confirmation  to 
the  statement.  While  the  oonver- 
Mtion  was  in  progress,  a  hody  of 
I^ench  infimtij  rushed  forward  in 
donhle-quick  tune,  and  though  the 
Anstrians  sprung  to  their  guns,  they 
were,  partly  by  threats,  parUv  by 
persuasion,  prerented  from  firing 
them.  One  gunner  only  lifted  a 
match,  and  Lannes  had  the  resolu- 
tion and  iiresence  of  mind  to  strike 
it  out  of  nis  hand  before  the  priming 
lighted.  The  loss  of  the  bridge 
V  ienna  was  a  severe  blow  to  the 
allies,  who  were  not  yet  assembled, 
and  totally  unprepared  for  battle. 
That  this  stratasem,  if  so  it  can  be 
called,  was  bolcQy  executed  is  cer- 
tain ;  but  then  how  feeble  must  have 
been  the  enemies  against  whom  such 
devices  could  succeedl 

The  allies  fell  back  rapidly  and 
concentrated  their  troops  as  they  re- 
tired exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
French  forces  were  extended  by  their 
continued  advance.    Marshal  Ney 


wasdeqMtehedinto  theTjrrd,  whence 
the  Archduke  John  was  obliged  to 
retire ;  Davoust  and  Marmont  were 
sent  into  Hungary,  and  the  divisions 
6i  Wrede  and  Hfllaire  directed  to- 
wards Ifflau  in  Bohemia  to  watch 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  who  had 
assembled  about  30,000  men,  eom- 
posed  of  new  levies  and  wrecks  of 
Mack*s  army. 

in  Italy  some  severe  ^hting  had 
taken  place.  Marshal  Massena  had 
attackea  the  Archduke*s  army  at 
Caldiero  on  the  28th  October;  the 
action  was  renewed,  without  decisive 
results,  on  the  29th,  and  only  ended 
on  the  30Ui  vriih  the  complete  re- 
pulse of  the  French.  The  Arch- 
duke, already  informed  of  the  re- 
verses sustained  in  Germany,  deter- 
mined to  fidl  back  and  aid  in  the 
defence  of  the  hereditary  states.  He 
kept  Massena  in  chedi^  effected  his 
junction  with  the  Archduke  John, 
and  hurried  forwwd  to  the  banks  ci 
tibe  Danube,  where  the  real  fate  of 
the  contest  was  to  be  decided.  He 
came  only,  as  we  shall  see,  to  aug- 
ment the  deep  re^t  which  the 
hasty  adoption  of  ill-judged  mea- 
sures had  already  occasion^ 


ChaptbeX. 
Batde  of  Aosterlits,  tnd  Temination  of  the  War. 


At  sea,  also,  great  events  had 
taken  place :  the  battle  of  Trafidcar 
had  been  fought,  and  the  tricolor  had 
ceased  to  wave  upon  the  ocean.  Na- 
poleon was  at  Vienna  when  tidings 
of  these  reverses  reached  him;  and 
as  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  the 
disasters  and  silence  the  voice  of 
jfiune,  every  effort  was  made  to  efbce 
in  the  fields  of  Germany  the  dark 
blot  the  French  arms  haa  sustained 
in  naval  war&re. 

Murat  and  Lasnes  had  followed 
the  retiring  Russians  into  Moravia; 
at  HoUabrun  and  Guntersdorff  sharp 
actions  were  fbught ;  and  the  allies, 
anxious  only  to  gain  time,  here  de- 
ceived Murat  by  a  pretended  armis- 
tice, even  as  he  had  deceived  Prince 
Auersberg  at  Vienna.  French 
writers,  and  Bignon  in  particular, 
overlooking  alt<wether  the  fiJse  as- 
sertion by  which  their  countrymen 
had  gained  possession  of  the  bridge 
over  the  Duiube,  are  loud  in  their 
inundations  of  what  they  teni^  the 


treachery  practised  upon  them  on 
this  occasion. 

On  the  18th  November  the  second 
Russian  army,  under  Count  Bux- 
hodeOf  joinea  General  Kutusoff  at 
Wishau,  and  was  soon  followed  by 
10,000  men  of  the  Russian  guards 
commanded  by  the  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine.  Another  corps  of  similar 
strength,  under  the  orders  of  Grene- 
ral  iSsen,  also  arrived,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  Kremser  on  the  March, 
where  it  took  no  share  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations.  On  the  20th 
Napole(m  reached  Brfin,  a  fortress  of 
some  strength  which  the  allies  had 
abandoned,  by  what  BQlow  terms 
an  act  of  giffantic  cowardice.**  The 
armies  were  uius  almost  in  presence. 

The  allies,  now  commanded  in 
chief  by  the  Russian  general  Kutu- 
soff, amounted  to  83,000  men,  not 
including  General  Essen's  com ;  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  many  officers  at 
head-quarters  that  they  should  im- 
ily  lesome  the  offjendTe,  as 
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ngp\d  advum  and  by  tha  many 
troops  thoy  had  d«(aeh«d.  Tbe 
ttM  corps  of  Ney,  Marmant,  Bermr 
dojbte,  aad  Davoust,  w«ro  absent  at 
tibif  time.  This  counsel,  whether 
good  or  bad,  was  ovemikd;  and  as 
uie  troops  bad  been  greatljr  ex* 
hausted  ay  their  lone  marcheH,  it  was 
resolved  to  give  them  some  rest 
They,  therefore,  took  up  a  strong 
and  almost  unsasailable  position  ia 
front  of  OlmUta,  where  tne  French 
eould  certainly  not  attack  them,  but 
whenee  a  more  formidable  enmy 
was  soon  to  dislodge  them. 

£yents  had  followed  each  other  so 
lapidly  during  this  diort  campaign, 
that  no  proper  arrangements  had 
been  made  for  supplying  the  annies 
wi^  provisions,  so  that  want,  fol? 
kwed  by  great '  irritfularities,  was 
ezpexieneed  before  the  troops  had 
been  three  days  in  their  new  posi- 
tion. The  inability  to  remedy  this 
evil  in  time  is  put  forward  by  those 
who  defimd  the  conduct  of  the  allies 
for  rushing  into  a  battle  when  delay, 
without  the  risk  of  a  single  blow, 
was  alone  certain  to  turn  the  scale 
in  their  fovour.  On  one  side  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  marching  on 
Vienna  with  the  unbroken  army  of 
Italy;  on  the  other,  the  Prussians 
had  engaged  to  crofls  the  frontier  on 
the  15  th  of  December.  A  Russian 
and  fiwedidi  army  had  alrsady  en^ 
tered  Hanover,  an  English  division 
had  landed  at  Stadt,  another,  under 
Lord  Oathoart,  was  immediat^y  ex* 
pected,  and  an  Anglo-Bttssian  army 
bad  arrived  at  Naples.  A  iuoM 
web  waa  eloaing  round  Napokim; 
Bftlhing  but  a  decisive  victory  seeoMd 
M^alile  of  lAvina  him,  and  his  ad« 
vefaaries  haataed  to  offer  him  battle 
with  all  the  fiur  chancai  of  combat 
in  his  ikvour.    Never  had  fovtnne 


ih  Hia  (if  I^polean. 

mawpngir  found  the  Bwa^  stuff 

fuU  of  presumptuous  hopei,  confident 
of  sucoeas,  and  easily,  theinefore,  M 
into  some  act  of  rashness^-a  hint  on 
which  French  writers  assert  that  Na- 
poleon acted  with  much  ^ill,  support- 
ug  their  statements  by  puerilities  not 
even  deserving  to  be  ^peated.  To 
return  the  coo^diment  paid  him,  the 
Csar  sent  Prince  Dc^^^ruskie  on  a 
similar  visit  to  the  French  emperor. 
€k>unt  Haugiovits  also  arrived  with 
the  Prussian  ultimatum,  but  as  tha 
armies  were  already  in  presence,  the 
minister  thought  be  was  acting  a 
good  dii^omatic  part  ia  allowing  the 
battle  to  be  fought,  aad  tkm  trina- 
ming  his  sail  a<»}ording  to  drcnm- 
8tanceB-*a  fatal  and  igiuoble  line  of 
eondttct,  for  whioh  hia  unhappy 
conatiy  had  socm  to  pay  a  tenwo 
penal^. 

Alter  aome  d^iya  lost  in  waatinff  for 
a  supply  of  ^ovisions,  the  auied 
army  woke  up  from  the  poettion  of 
QhniUa  on  the  27th  November, 
and  advanced  by  slow  and  eautioaa 
marches  towards  the  enemy,  of  whose 
strength  and  position,  tfaiough  in  a 
friendly  country,  they  knew  very 
little.  The  French  outposts  having 
been  pressed  back,  the  allies,  on  the 
1st  December,  took  up  their  ground 
on  a  range  of  hills  in  advance  of 
Auaterlitz,  where  thev  might  easily 
have  arrived  three  days  sooner, — 
that  is,  before  the  corps  of  Davoust 
and  Bemadotte  had  joined  Napokon. 
The  French  army  amounted  to 
72,000  men,  and  was  thus  nuoMri- 
cally  inforior  to  the  allied  one;  in 
every  oiher  leqiect  it  waa  vaatlv  au- 
pfirior.  The  troopa  were  all  or  one 
nation,  many  were  old  aoldien,  aad 
the  whole  army  had  been  iaaa  to- 
gether; thc^  were  coBynandeia  bgr 
ezperieiicea  oAcm,  and  plaeed  tW 
most  unbounded  relianee  on  than* 
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their  <rm  oMdm,  btit  th«  ehkf  of 
the  staff  was  an  Austrian,  and  th« 
whole  of  the  head-qii&rter  staff  was 
composed  of  Austrian  officers,  who 
served  tinder  a  Kussian  commander- 
in-chief^  totally  unknown  to  his  new 
allies — ample  causes  for  jealousies 
and  want  of  confidence. 

As  if  every  stage  of  this  unfortu- 
nate campaign  were  to  he  distin- 
gubhed  hy  misfortune,  General 
Smith,  the  quartetmaster-general  of 
ihe  army,  and  an  officer  of  great 
skill,  courage,  and  firmness,  was 
killed  in  the  action  of  Krems.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Greneral  Weyrotter, 
a  brave  and  able  man,  but  greatly 
inferior  to  his  predecessor,  and  want- 
ing that  calmness  and  composure  so 
necessary  in  his  situation,  for  it  ap- 
pears that,  at  this  period  of  the  war 
at  least,  the  quartermaster-eeneral  in 
the  Austrian  and  allied  amues  was  al- 
ways the  projector  of  the  movements, 
which  the  generals  commanding  seem 
only  to  have  approved  of  and  carried 
into  effect ;  and  here  we  see  some  of 
the  consequences  of  so  stranse  a 
svstem.  It  was  at  eight  o*clock  in 
tne  eveninff  of  the  1  fit  December  that 
General  Weyrotter  dictated  to  two 
staff-officers  the  disposition  for  the 
next  day*s  battle,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  adjoining  room  was  already 
filled  with  officers  and  orderlies  wait- 
ing for  their  instructions.  Between 
nine  and  ten  o'dock  he  carried  the 
plan  to  General  Kutusoff,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, who,  before  he  even 
read  it,  observed  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defisr  the  battle,  as  they 
were  but  indifferently  inftmned  of 
the  strength  and  positkm  of  the 
enemy,  hM  received  no  late  intelli- 
gence of  the  Archduke  Charles's 
movements,  were  uncertain  as  to  the 
ground  on  whi<^  the  French  stood, 
though  it  seemed  to  offisr  consider- 
able difficulties.** 

General  Weyrotter  met  these  ap- 
parently very  judicious  obJectionB 
by  stating  that  the  emperorfi  thought 
a  battle  necessary;  addinj^,  that  ne 
was  perfectly  Well  acquaints  with 
the  ground,  some  manoeuvres  having 
been  executed  there  the  year  before 
onder  his  own  direction.  On  goiiv 
over  the  disposition  itself,  Kutusoff 
repressed  a  wish  that  a  more  com- 
part c^er  of  battle  and  les0  oompli* 
eatiBd  operatioii  might  be  adopted^ 
M  Qie  itttngth  of  tbe  Btute  tr^ 


Ifty  more  in  th^ir  fi||;hting  ^an  ma- 
nouvrhiff .  They  did  not  mittd,"* 
he  said,  *'behMr  tnmed  or  tal^n  in 
flank,  as  this  onen  happened  to  them 
when  contending  against  the  Turks, 
but  it  might  be  dai^erousto  attempt 
complicated  operations  with  them,  as 
they  had  not  yet  acquired  the  fadl- 
i^  of  moving  poss^eed  by  the  sol- 
dfers  of  many  other  armies.**  Wis- 
dom spoke  in  vain,  for  time  was  fly- 
ing, all  were  waiting  for  orders ;  and 
the  disposition  had  to  be  translated 
into  Russian.  This  occasioned  fa- 
ther delay,  so  that  many  of  the 
generals  only  received  their  orders 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
others  not  till  nine,  when  the  action 
had  already  commenced,  while  most 
of  the  commanders  of  brigades  and 
divisions  never  received  theirs  at  all. 
Prince  Bagration  auffured  ill  of  the 
result  the  moment  he  read  his  in- 
structions. I  do  not  like  these 
separate  attacks,**  he  said  to  the  Aus- 
trian staff-officer  who  brought  them; 

and  if  we  fight  in  this  uneoanected 
manner,  I  fear  that  we  shidl  be  de^ 
'  f^ted.**  We  have  given  these  details 
not  merely  to  shew  how  i^airs  on 
whi<^  the  fate  of  natrons  may  depend 
are  sometimes  managed,  but  idso  to 
expose  the  mass  of  &bles  advanced  by 
so  many  historians  in  the  face  of  the 
works  ^Stutterheim  and  Sehonhals, 
the  excellence  and  authenticity  <^ 
which  can  never  be  questioned. 

The  2d  of  DecembOT  was  the  an- 
niversary of  NatK^eon*s  coronation, 
and  the  ^^sun  or  Austerlits,**  which 
so  lone  figured  in  his  history,  al- 
ready snone  brightly  in  the  momimr 
sky,  while  the  lower  ground  was  stifl 
covered  with  a  dense  wintry  mist, 
that  cleared  and  closed  again  en 
different  parts  of  the  field  as  the  day 
advanced.  The  French  army  were 
collected  in  ready  masses  between  the 
village  of  Tellnits,  where  tbdr  ex- 
treme Hf^t  was  posted,  to  the  heights 
of  Dwarashna,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  road  leading  f^om  Brttnn  to 
Olmtitz;  they  had  fortified  this  post 
and  anned  it  with  twenty  pieces  of 
artilkry.  Anotlmr  strong  battery 
was  stationed  oA  some  elevated 
ffround  behind  the  village  g(  Ko- 
belnitE.  Their  rivht  wing  was  co- 
vered by  the  vilWs  of  Tdlnitt, 
Sc^diutS)  and  Ki^elnita^  and  bjr 
^e  Bizeckerba^,  or  rivnlet^  whvOk 
tcm  ufxHh  lo  south  tnvemd  the 
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whole  plain  as  well  as  the  hamlets 
mentioned.  The  reserve  also  stood 
behind  the  riynlet  on  the  heights  of 


Schlappasits,  but  the  oentrt  and  left 
wing  were  in  its  front.  The  extent 
of  position  from  T^lnitz  to  the 


PRELATnrZ 


Dwanishna  or  Santon,  as  the  French 
termed  the  point,  was  abont  three 
miles. 

Of  the  allied  army,  the  left  wing, 
composed  of  three  columns  of  10,000 
men  each,  were  intended  to  carry 
the  viUages  of  Tellnitz  and  Sokoi- 
nitz,  to  lorm  on  the  plain  b^nd 
the  riynlet,  wheel  to  the  right,  and 
fall  upon  the  centre  and  left  of  the 
enemy.  Prince  Bagration,  with  the 
right  wing,  was  to  advance  aloi^ 
the  BrUnn  road  and  attack  ^eir  leu 
wing,  and  Prince  John  of  Lichten- 
stein,  with  sixty  sqnadrons  of  ca- 
valry, was  to  connect  this  movement 
with  the  advance  of  the  fourth  or 
centre  column  from  the  heights  of 
Pratxen.  The  Russian  guard,  xmder 
the  Grand-Duke  Constantine,  formed 
the  reserve,  and  was  ordered  to  move 
upon  Blasewitz.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  right  centre  of  the  alBes 
was  composed  exclusively  of  cavalry, 
and  the  whole  army  haa  only  a  re- 


by  position^  as  well  as  by  the  style 
of  building,  usual  in  the  oountoy. 
The  French  resisted  bravely,  and, 
though  driven  frt>m  some  surround- 
ing heights,  held  the  main  post ;  the 
mist  thickened,  and  Eienmeyer,  see- 
iuff  nothing  of  the  supporting  column, 
delayed  the  onset  At  the  expiration 
of  an  hour  they  arrived,  when  the 
attack  was  renewed,  and  the  ^il]^ 
carried  after  a  severe  struggle.  The 
troops  having  passed  the  defile, 
formed,  accoraing  to  order,  on  the 
opposite  plain,  and  waited  there,  as 
the  disposition  prescribed,  till  the 
second  and  thiru  columns  should 
force  Sokolnitz,  and  arrive  on  the 
same  alignment  But  these  troops 
started  still  later  than  the  first  co- 
lumn, and,  finding  the  village  bravely 
defended,  opened  a  fire  of  artillery 
upon  it,  which  the  French  answered 
fiercdy  from  their  heavy  batteiy  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  rivulet 
The  mist  hung  heavily  in  the  low 
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mist  ym  thick  and  heavy  in  the 
ravine,  and  the  columns,  in  passing 
the  defile,  crossed  each  other  and  cot 
into  utter  and  inextricable  disonfer, 
and  only  reached  the  opposite  bank 
to  be  overthrown  with  loss  and  shame 
by  a  comparative  small  number  of 
foes. 

In  the  centre  more  decisive  events 
were  in  progress.  The  fourth  co- 
lumn of  the  allies  had  delayed  its 
march  to  ^ve  the  third,  which  had 
bivouacked  in  its  front,  time  to  take 
^und  to  the  left.  No  sooner  had 
its  advanced  guard  reached  the  high 
ffround  near  Pratzen,  than  Gen^ 
Kutusoff,  who  accompanied  the 
column,  discovered  a  large  body  of 
the  enemy  moving  sfowly  and 
steadily  towards  the  village;  an- 
other and  another  followed;  the 
foe,  not  waiting  for  the  onset,  was 
advandnj^,  and  an  attack  had  now  to 
be  met  mstead  of  being  made :  it 
was  an  hour  of  peril,  and  quidc  re- 
solve was  necessary.  The  heights  of 
Pratzen  had  at  once  become  the  key- 
stone of  the  allied  position ;  they  were 
commanding,  and  formed  the  point 
of  union  between  the  right  and  left 
wing  of  the  army :  the  fate  of  the 
day  depended  on  their  possession. 
A  battalion  was  instantly  thrown 
into  the  village,  and  the  advanced 
guard  was  oraered  to  occupy  the 
heights;  the  rear  brigade  of  the  thmi 
column  was  recalled,  the  main  body 
of  the  fourth  hurried  on,  and  four 
regiments  of  cavalry  called  in  to  aid. 
The  French,  however,  carried  the 
Tillage;  the  troops  pushed  on,  the 
heights  made  little  resistance,  and 
the  enemy  ascended  the  hill  in  firm 
and  compact  order.  But  they  were 
not  to  remain  in  undisputed  pos- 
session of  the  prize;  brave  efrorts 
were  made  to  retake  it  by  the  Aus- 
trian and  Russian  brigades  as  they 
came  successively  into  action.  The 
combat  was  lon^  and  stem;  both 
parties  repeatedly  lost  and  gained 
ground.  On  this  point  the  French 
were  greatly  superior,  and  their 
numbm  were  augmenting  fast ;  the 
allies  had  no  aid  to  look  for,  all 
their  disposable  troops  had  been 
drawn  into  action,  and  the  battle 
raged  fiercely  along  the  whole  line, 
azid  it  became  evident  that  a  prompt 
home-charge  of  bayonets  oould  alone 
drive  the  foe  from  the  long[-dispUted 
}iill.    'Xh^  order  was  giyetiy  the 


troops  levelled  thdr  aims,  the  Bus* 
sians  raised  their  war-cry,  and  all 
rushed  on  with  loud  shouts  towards 
the  enemy.  But  here  the  influence 
of  modem  tactics  was  quickly  imude 
apparent;  the  soldiers  no  sooner  came 
within  telling  reach  of  the  French 
fire,  than  they  halted  to  retum  it, 
never  dreaming  that  rickety,  zig- 
zag bayonets  were  to  be  used  m 
dose  combat.  The  wild  fire  of  mus- 
ketry was  continued,  the  French,  by 
superior  numbers  and  discipline,  con- 
stantly gaining  ground,  ti&,  after  a 
two  hours*  severe  struggle,  the  broken 
battalions  of  the  allies  were  forced  to 
leave  the  fatal  hill.  Protected  by 
the  cavaliy,  they  fell  back  unpursued 
towards  Austerutz. 

On  the  right  fortune  was  not  more 
favourable.  The  Grand-Duke  Con- 
stantine,  on  reaching  the  heights  of 
Blasowitz,  found  himiself  in  front  of 
Bemadotte*s  corps,  which  was  ad- 
vancing towards  the  same  point. 
The  parties  met  on  open  ground,  on 
whicn  all  arms  could  act,  uid  here, 
too,  the  battle  was  sternly  contested. 
Grape  and  canister  swept  the  plain 
with  unresbted  fury.  Lofantry  met 
infantiy  in  line,  and  hostile  thou- 
sands brought  the  whole  power  of 
musketnr  tire  to  bear  upon  eac^ 
other,  while  on  both  sides  the  cavalry 
stmck  bravely  in  for  victory.  A 
corps  of  Russian  lancers  charged  and 
threw  the  light  horsemen  of  General 
Kellerinann,  but  carried  away  by  Uie 
ardour  of  success,  they  became  ex- 
posed to  the  fire  of  imantry  masses, 
and  attacked  in  their  turn  by  Murat*s 
cuirassiers,  were  completely  routed. 
The  cavalry  of  the  French  guard 
broke  and  trampled  under  hoof  the 
left  battalions  of  the  Grand-Duke 
Constantine*s  division;  Uie  fugitives 
were  taken  up  by  Uie  cavalry  of  the 
Russian  guard,  who  again  drove 
back  the  assailants,  and,  in  following 
up  their  success,  charged  and  dis- 
persed the  fourth  French  infantry, 
taking  their  eagle,  the  only  trophy 
that  crowned  the  Russian  efforts  in 
this  sanguinaiy  field.  Bravely  as 
the  Fre£sh  were  met  on  this  point, 
they  were  successful  nevertheless;  for 
the  Russian  g^oard  gave  way,  but 
retired  unpursued  to  the  heu^hts  in 
front  of  Austerlitz.  Prince  John  of 
Lichtenstein*s  cavalry  protected  the 
movement,  kept  the  French  com- 
pletely in  check)  and  made  scrend 
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brillifint  und  MM^ess^l  ehftrg^ 
tbongb  none  of  a  nature  capable  of 
chan^ng  tbe  ^  of  the  day :  the 
most  Important  was  executed  against 
General  Scbinner*B  brieade  of  in*- 
ftntry,  wbicb  was  entirely  dispersed. 

On  the  extreme  right,  Bagratfon 
had  ikred  no  better  thftn  the  rest  of 
his  countrtmen.  He  had  advanted 
by  Hollubitz  and  Kruh  towards  the 
heists  of  Dwarashna,  but,  attacked 
by  Marshal  Lannes,  he  was,  after 
long  holding  the  sround  near  Pasa- 
ritr,  obliged  to  foil  back  to  the 
heights  of  Raushnitz,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  Grand-Duke  Constantino 
withdrew  from  Blasowitz.  The  cen- 
tre and  right  wing  of  the  allies  were 
thus  defeated ;  the  troops  had  fbught 
bravely  though  unsucoessfully,  and 
had  efirected  at  least  an  orderly  re- 
treat; but  on  the  lefl,  shame  and 
disaster  were  at  their  height. 

It  has  been  shewn  tbat  the  first 
column  of  the  allies  had  captured 
Tellnitz,  and  fbrmed  on  the  plain 
beyond  the  rivulet;  and  that  the 
h^s  of  the  second  and  third  columns 
had  forced  their  way  through  Sokol- 
nitz,  and  also  reached  the  nght  bank 
of  the  streamlet,  though  in  utter 
conftisioh.  The  ground  was  here 
defended  only  by  the  French  divi- 
sions of  Friant  and  Le  Grand,  sup- 
ported by  a  brigade  of  cavalry ;  but 
they  were  prompt  and  resolute,  gave 
tiie  Russians  no  time  to  reform  Qieir 
order,  attacked  them  in  fVont,  while 
a  division  of  Soult*s  corps,  which  had 
passed  bevond  the  rivulet,  fell  upon 
their  right  flank.  The  Russians, 
unable  to  make  a  counter-movement, 
were  soon,  from  front  to  rear  of  the 
column,  in  such  utter  conftision  that 
their  chief,  General  Przybyschewsky, 
of  unpronounceable  name,  surrender- 
ed himself  prisoner  with  6000  men. 


I  the  Rise  of  Napoleon.  [Jane, 

march  for  this  purpose,  than  the 
Frendi  resumed  the  (menare,  letooi 
the  village  of  Tellnits,  and  haiTund 
rear  of  their  retiring  adversaries. 
Marshal  Sonlfs  division  bad  already 
extended  themselves  from  the  bdghti 
of  Prstsen  to  tbooe  of  St  Anthony, 
but  were  not  yet  in  force  or  in  ittt 
position ;  and  it  seemed  possible  tliat 
a  bold  attack  executed  by  tbe  whote 
of  the  eoHecteddivMon  ra^ibt  have  re- 
gakied  the  hills  and  re-estaUished  the 
ccnnmunication  between  the  left  and 
thectotre.  But  instead  of  wheeeUaft 
to  the  left  and  making  this  onset  white 
the  fragments  of  the  second  and  thix4 
columns  fbrmed  behind  the  first,  the 
whole  mass,  broken  and  nnbrolM, 
poured  along  the  low  ground  towards 
the  village  of  Augetz,  trusting  thai 
to  regain  the  rest  of  the  army  before 
renewii^  the  combftt.  The  French 
were  g^hering  strength  on  tbe 
heights,  and  rushing  down  from  tile 
hills  where  stands  tiie  Chapel  St. 
Anthony,  from  whence  the  RnssiaBs 
had  descended  in  the  morning,  they 
attacked  and  carried  the  vilfaige, 
taking  about  4000  m&re  prisoner!. 
Ck>unt  Buxhoden,  with  a  few  of  tbe 
leading  battalions,  passed  throMh 
and  reached  the  main  army;  &t 
remnants  of  the  three  columns  were 
placed  on  the  very  brink  of  mln. 
Before  them,  the  bills,  covered  with 
victorious  foes  and  bristling  witii 
cannon ;  behind,  the  lakes  of  S^sditti 
and  Moenitz,  with  onl^  a  narrow 
causeway  between,  on  which  not  more 
than  four  men  could  pass  abresst, 
and  even  these  liable  to  be  turned  by 
the  enemy  ftxmi  Augetz :  never  were 
troops  in  a  more  perilous  sitnatkm. 

But  here,  at  least,  there  was  cour- 
age and  presence  of  mind  on  the  side 
of  the  allies,  and  some  want  of  enem 
on  the  nart  of  the  French.  thonSh 
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ment  passed  the  defile  and  formed  in 
front  of  the  outlet  of  Augetz,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  French  from  turning  it ; 
the  other  r^ments,  aided  hy  a  sin- 
gle remaining  hrigade  of  artilleiy, 
interposed  between  the  mass  of  help- 
less mfantry  and  the  French  horse- 
men who  strove  to  break  in  u^n 
them;  and  though  exposed  dunng 
this  tiring  service  to  the  pinning 
fire  of  the  French  artilleiy,  they 
bravely  maintained  their  ground  till 
the  perilous  retreat  was  completely 
effected.  It  was  owing  to  the  courage 
and  energy  of  General  Stutterheim 
that  the  remnants  of  the  left  wing 
were  thus  preserved;  reduced  to 
1 0,000  men,  to  one-third  of  their  origi- 
nal nimiber,  they  joined  the  rest  of 
the  army  in  the  position  of  Hod^etz, 
and  with  their  passage  of  the  defile 
ended  what  the  French  soldiers  long 
termed  "  the  battle  of  the  three  em- 
perors." The  cavalry  under  Prince 
John  of  Lichtenstein  continued  to 
occupy  the  position  in  front  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  From  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  both  armies  remained  tran- 
quilly within  half  cannon-shot  of 
each  other,  and  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  valley.  After  nightfall  the 
allies  began  their  retreat  toMrards 
Goring,  unpursued  by  the  enemy. 

The  disaster  of  Austerlitz,  the  most 
fatal  ever  before  experienced  by  a 
modem  army,  cost  the  allies  30,000 
men  in  killed,  wounded,  and  prison- 
ers ;  eighty  pieces  of  artillery  were 
left  on  the  field,  and  forty  stand  of 
colours  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
conquerors :  the  vanquished  were 
not  merely  defeated,  they  were  com- 
pletely routed,  and  rendered  for  the 
moment  totally  unfit  for  further 
operations.  "  The  sun  of  Auster- 
litz **  had  shone  upon  a  scene  of  ruin 
which  the  annals  of  ages  could  not 
equal ;  but  "  events  were  on  the 
gale*'  destined  to  reduce  even  this 
giant  combat  to  an  action  of  second- 
ary importance. 

The  loss  of  the  French,  if  we  be- 
lieve their  official  bulletins,  did  not 
exceed  2500  men ;  but  as  the  battle 
was  severely  contested  along  the 
whole  line,  fVom  the  heights  of 
Pratzcn  to  those  of  Dwarashna,  they 
most  evidently  have  suffered  a  great 
deal  more,  and  it  is  known  that,  soon 
after  the  armistice,  the  hospitals  of 
Briinn  contained  no  less  than  14,000 
iick  and  wounded  French  soldiers. 
yoL,  xxzm.  no.  czcvm. 


When  we  consider  that  the  army 
had  marched  from  the  camp  of  Bou- 
logne into  the  heart  of  Moravia,  and 
been  there  engaged  in  military  ope- 
rations during  the  depth  of  winter, 
we  can  easily  understand  that  the 
number  of  sick  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ;  but  making  every  allow- 
ance for  them,  the  state  of  the  hos- 
pitals still  shews  how  little  reliance  is 
to  be  placed  on  Napoleon's  official 
reports. 

General  Stutterheim  tells  us  that 
the  Austrian  soldiers  fought  during 
this  ill-fated  day  with  a  degree  of 
gallantry  which  amply  acquitted 
5iem  from  all  charge  of  naving  occa- 
sioned the  disaster  of  the  campaign : 
the  Russians,  he  says,  also  fought 
with  great  bravery  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  action,  but  slackened  in 
their  efforts  and  energy  as  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  contest  au^ented : 
the  French,  he  allows,  displayed  the 
most  admirable  soldiership  from  first 
to  last.  And  it  is,  in  fact,  to  this 
superior  soldiership  and  to  nothing 
else  that  the  whole  of  this  splendid 
victory  must  be  ascribed;  for  it  is 
due  as  little  to  any  want  of  skill  dis- 
played by  the  allies,  as  to  the  ^reat 
skill  supposed  to  have  been  evmced 
by  Napoleon.  The  attempt  to  turn 
the  rignt  of  the  French  was  in  itself 
deserving  of  no  great  praise  or  blame. 
If  executed  with  promptness  and, 
energy  it  might,  wnen  the  French 
advanced  to  Pratzen,  have  led  to  the 
most  brilliant  results,  because  it 
would  have  taken  in  reverse  the 
troops  engaged  with  the  right  and 
centre  of  the  allies;  had  the  latter 
held  their  ground  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  movement  being  duly 
executed.  The  French  reserve  woula, 
no  doubt,  have  interposed;  but  12,000 
or  15,000  men — twenty  battalions — 
could  not  have  arrested  the  mass  of 
30,000  opponents,  well  provided  with 
cavalry  and  artillery,  unless  we 
ascribe  to  the  French  soldiers  so  great 
a  superiority  over  their  adversaries 
as  to  render  totally  needless  all  fur* 
ther  proofs  of  our  present  proposi- 
tion. 

The  sudden  advance  of  the  centre 
and  left  of  the  French  army  has  been 
described  as  a  movement  that  evinced 
the  highest  military  genius,  and  de- 
cided the  fate  of  the  day.  But  here, 
as  .on  all  occasions  on  which  we  find 
excess  of  praise  so  lavishly  bestowed 
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on  the  skill  of  the  French  empennr, 
the  proofs  in  support  of  the  declara- 
tions are  totally  wanting ;  for  if  we 
are  to  receive  mere  results  as  evidence 
of  genius,  we  shall  soon  come  to 
times  when  those  results  tell  exactly 
the  other  way.  The  advance  of  the 
French  rather  endangered  than  se- 
cured the  victory,  for  the  line  of  the 
rivulet  was  extremely  strong,  and  by 
crossing  it  they  placed  themselves  on 
equal  ffround  with  their  adversaries, 
and  offered  their  xifht  flank  to  the 
left  wiuff  of  the  aUies  then  moving 
upon  Smkonitz,  had  the  latter  been 
able  to  make  a  corresponding  move- 
ment. Ai9  General  Kutusoff  told  the 
quartermaster-general,  the  Hussian 
troops  were  not  quick  at  manoeuvriug, 
and  here  they  not  only  neglected  to 
fall  upon  the  Hank  of  the  ^vancing 
French,  but  seem  to  have  offerea 
little  resistance  when  assailed  them- 
selves. Acainst  other  enemies,  an 
attack  on  uie  right  flank  of  a  column 
moving  by  its  left  led  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent result.  At  the  battle  of  Tou- 
louse, Marshal  Beresford's  division, 
moving  in  column,  left  in  front,  was 
attack^  by  the  division  of  General 
Taupin,  and  the  French,  recollecting 
Austerlitz,  perhans,  thought  that  the 
onset  was  of  itself  to  prove  decisive  of 
the  fate  of  the  day  :  but  the  British 
wheeled  simply  to  the  right,  received 
and  defeated  the  assailants,  pursued 
them  up  the  hill,  and  gained  the 
victor]^.  Though  the  battle-ground 
on  which  these  actions  were  fought 
was  very  different,  the  principle  was 
exactly  the  same ;  and  had  the  Rus- 
sians been  able  to  form  up  and  meet 
the  French  front  to  front,  the  boasted 
advance  of  the  latter  would  have  been 
to  then:  profit,  whatever  the  ulti- 
mate result  might  have  proved,  for 
they  would  stal  have  fought  with 
more  chances  of  success  on  level 

ground,  than  after  forcing  their  way 
irough  the  ravine  and  defile  of  Sof- 
konitz.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that 
Napoleon  knew  his  adversaries  and 
acted  accordin«:ly :  any  thimr  may  be 
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Hungary.  They  conseqiiently  left 
the  position  of  Hodjegist  after  mid- 
night, and  reached  Czeitch  early  in 
the  morning;  and  on  the  foUowix^ 
day  the  main  body  crossed  the  Mar^ 
at  Godiug,  and  arrived  at  TTolitch  in 
a  very  weak  and  reduced  state,  and 
with  few  men  in  the  ranks.  A  mere 
look  at  the  mq>,  and  a  comparison  of 
distances,  will  shew  how  liJttle  foun- 
dation there  is  for  Napoleon's  as- 
sertion, that  their  retreat  was  already 
cut  off, — unless  we  suppose,  indeed, 
that  the  French  could  march  much 
faster  by  deep  and  miry  cross-roads 
than  the  allies — already  many  hours 
in  advance  of  them— could  do  bjr  a 
direct  highroad.  Count  BagraHon 
haying  been  withdrawn  from  Baus- 
nitz  in  the  evening  after  the  battle, 
necessarily  left  the  OlmOtz  road  open 
to  the  Irench,  who,  sending  some 
light  cavalry  to  scour  it,  captured  a 
great  quantity  of  baggage,  which  had 
followed  the  allies  in  their  advance.  ' 

On  the  morning  of  the  dd  of  De- 
cember, Prince  John  of  Lichtenstein 
— a  brave  soldier  in  the  field,  but 
from  first  to  last  the  advocate  of 
France  in  the  Austrian  council — 
already  arrived  at  Ns^leon  s  head- 
quarters, with  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  proposing  an 
armistice,  as  well  as  an  mterview, 
preparatory  to  a  n^;otiation  for 
peace.  The  gratified  victor  gladly 
acceded  to  the  overture.  The  armis- 
tice was  to  commence  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  4th,  and  the  interview  to 
taKe  place  immediately  afterwards. 

The  two  emperors  met  in  the  opeu 
air  at  a  mill  near  the  village  of 
Niskowitch,  and  Napoleon,  if  we  be- 
lieve his  assertbn,  told  the  Austrian, 
in  conducting  hun  to  the  fire,  "I 
receive  you  in  the  only  palace  I  have 
inhabited  these  two  months."  The 
other,  in  reply,  said,  **You  have 
turned  your  residence  to  such  good 
account  that  you  ought  to  be  satis- 
fied with  it.**  If  Napoleon  made 
this  speech,  he  forgot  the  palace  of 
Schonbriln  and  the  noblest  nalAfies 
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devised  afterwards  for  effect,  and  re- 
peated for  the  same  purpose  hy  his 
credulous  hioffraphers.  At  the  in- 
terview, Napoleon  makes  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  say  of  the  English, "  They 
are  a  nation  of  merchants  who  would 
set  the  Continent  on  fire  to  secure  for 
themselves  the  commerce  of  the 
world.''  Bignon  himself  has  evi« 
dently  some  mis^vin^a  on  the  sub- 
ject of  these  wor£,  and  asks  why  they 
should  not  have  been  uttered.  The 
reason  seems  a  plain  one ;  the  Empe- 
ror Francis  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
best  acceptation  of  the  word,  at  no 
time  likely  to  make  a  vulgar  speech, 
and  least  of  all  to  assert  of  his  late 
allies  what  he  knew  to  be  a  falsehood. 
The  pretended  speech  bears,  besides, 
the  full  impress  of  the  Napoleon 
manufactory. 

The  interview  of  the  two  empe- 
rors lasted  aconaiderable  time,  and 
at  its  termiifltion,  Generals  Savary 
and  Stntterheim  were  sent  to  ac- 
miamt  the  Emperor  of  Russia  with 
the  arrangement,  and  were  ordered, 
in  the  event  of  obtaining  his  accessi<Hi 
to  the  armistice,  to  arrest  all  further 
movements  of  the  troops,  particu- 
lar! of  Davoust's  corps,  which  was 
moving  in  the  direction  of  Goding, 
where  General  Meerfeld's  Austrian 
division  was  stationed.  The  two 
generals  found  the  Czar  at  the  castle 
of  Hollitz  in  the  night  between  the 
4th  and  5th,  and  obtained  his  ready 
assent  to  the  armistice.  The  time 
and  place  of  this  interview  shew  the 
falsehood  of  Napoleon's  statement, 
when  he  says  that  the  Emperor 
Alexander  asked  General  Savary 
whether  he  could  retire  in  safety, 
and  was  told  by  the  French  general 
that  he  could  do  so,  on  pledging  his 
word  to  retire  immediately  with  his 
army  into  Russia.  Creneral  Stutter- 
hcim,  a  man  of  high  honour  and 
veracity,  docs  not  say  a  single  word 
of  such  a  conversation  having  taken 


place;  besides  which,  the  emperor 
and  his  army  had  already  crossed 
the  March  on  the  morning  of  the 
4th,  had  all  Hungary  open  to  them, 
and  were  already  far  in  advance  of 
the  French.  From  Hollitz  the  mili- 
tary emissaries  went  in  search  of 
Davoust,  who  was  ooly  at  Josephs- 
dorp,  a  march  firom  Goding,  where 
he  could  only  arrive  on  the  5th, 
after  fighting  General  Meerfeld,  who 
occupied  the  strontr  pass  of  LUdschutz. 
It  is  a  painftil  task  for  a  writer  thus 
to  dedicate  page  after  p^e  to  the 
exposure  of  gross  and  glanng  false- 
hoods, insulting  to  ordinary  judg- 
ments, and  whiSi  the  world,  in  de- 
ference to  some  new-fangled  doctrines 
of  liberality,  deem  themselves  bound 
to  receive  with  the  most  implicit 
faith  and  without  the  slightest  ex* 
amination. 

On  the  very  day  on  which  the 
armistice  of  Austerlitz  was  signed, 
the  Archduke  Ferdinand  de^sated 
the  Bavarians  under  General  Wrede 
at  Idau  in  Bohemia,  and  was  already 
on  the  French  line  of  communication 
on  one  side,  while  the  Archduke 
Charles,  having  defeated  and  dis- 
tanced Massena,  was  rapidly  advanc- 
ing on  the  other  with  an  unbroken 
army  of  85,000  men,  eager  to  avenge 
the  disasters  which  had  befallen  their 
country.  At  Goding  and  Kremsir 
were  15,000  men  under  Essen  and 
Meerfeld,  who  had  taken  no  share  in 
the  battle;  but,  by  this  hasty  sub- 
mission, all  the  advantages  that 
mi^ht  have  been  derived  from  time 
and  the  resources  of  a  great  empire, 
and  the  dangerous  position  in  which 
Napoleon  had  placed  himself,  were 
wholly  sacrificed;  and  the  baseness 
of  Prussian  diplomacy  soon  com- 
pleted the  full  measure  of  calamity, 
which  the  inabilitv  of  Austrian  and 
Russian  commanders  had  brought 
upon  Germany. 
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ON  BGGOARS. 
*«  Beggars  all,  beggars  all.  Sir  John." 


This  planet  of  ours,  which  is  a  beg* 
of  light  from  the  sun  and  moon, 
IS  peopl^  with  beggars  of  love  from 
one  another.  "  Give,  give,  give  !*'  is 
still  the  cry,  from  the  wealthiest  who 
cannot  count  their  worth,  to  the 
"puling  petitioner  of  Hallowmass,** 
who  is  equally  unable  to  do  soi  for 
he  has  no  worth  to  count. 

**  AH  the  world's  a  poor-house, 
And  all  tbe  men  and  women  merely 
beggars," 

from  the  sovereign  who 

"  Craves  fit  disposition  for  himself. 
Due  reference  of  place  and  exhibition, 
"With  such  accommodation  and  besort 
As  leyels  with  his  breeding," 

to  the  condemned  culprit,  who,  in 
precisely  the  same  words  (having 
first  taken  his  exception  to  capital 
punishment),  may  beg  for  the  more 
convenient  arrangements  of  trans- 
portation. 

Beggars  are  of  three  kinds :  those 
who  l^g  for  themselves  only,  those 
who  beg  for  themselves  and  others, 
and  those  who  beg  for  others  alone. 

Beggars  for  themselves  only  are 
either  stationary,  locomotive,  or  epi- 
stolary. The  most  obtrusive  of 
stationary  beggars  are  those  suppli- 
catiog  impertinences  on  the  walls — 
those  mural  disfigurements  of  the 
bill-sticker,  which  "he  who  runs 
may  read,''  and  many  of  which  he 
who  regards  may  rue.  Ere  now 
walls  have  really  spoken,  as  all  may 
remember  who  were  wont  to  tra- 
verse old  Fleet  Market  some  years 
back,  when  a  voice  used  to  accost 
them  with,  "Pray  remember  the 
poor  debtors!"  That  voice  IS  si- 
lenced now,  though  the  debtor  still 
lives  in  the  memory  of  his  grateful 
creditors,  and  is  daily  becoming  a 
more  interesting  claimant  on  the 
sym^thies  of  those  who  have  lost 
nothing  by  him.  The  particular 
locality  to  which  we  have  referred 
is  also  associated  with  another  beg- 
gar  of  the  stationary  class.  We  al- 
lude to  the  celebrated  holder  of  that 
lucrative  "  crossing"  which  connects 
the  extremities  of  Fleet  Street  and 
Ludgate  Hill>  the  sweeping  argument 


of  whose  broom  rendered  the  way 
clear  to  the  apprehensions  of  tlie 
roost  delicate  shoe-leather,  and,  by  a 
peculiar  process  of  alchemy,  con- 
verted the  soil,  which  was  obnoxious 
to  the  foot-passenger,  into  cold-dust, 
most  productive  to  himself.  With 
his  hat  in  one  hand  and  bis  broom 
in  the  other,  he  aptly  proclmmed  his 
"  suit  and  service,  his  submission  to 
the  "voluntary  principle,'*  and  his 
determination  to  deserve  its  pro- 
duce. At  all  events,  he  manifested 
his  worthiness  as  a  philanthropic  la- 
bourer "in  the  way  of  common 
tread,''  and  his  right,  after  having 
brushed  through  the  jostling  day,  to 
retire  to  the  ^ 

"  Broom  grove,  whose  shadow  tbe  dis- 
missed ficeeper  loves," 

there  to  change  his  hat  for  a  jug,  hk 
besom  for  a  pipe,  and  certain  of  his 
coppers  for  brown  ale  and  a  savoury 
supper.  The  crossing-sweeper  is  the 
best  of  b^ars,  for  ne  is  of  all  tbe 
least  a  swmdler.  There  can  be  no 
deception  in  the  cleanliness  of  his 
crossing  or  the  wear  and  tear  of  his 
broom.  He  only  begs  you  to  a^ 
predate  the  value  of  diy  feet,  and  is 
therein  but  an  honourable  rival  of 
the  apothecary,  who  may  be  called 
in  to  cure  the  cold  which  he  pre- 
vents. There  is  something  touching 
in  seeing  him  often  absorbed  in  the 
self-imposed  duties  of  his  calling — 
if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  a  call- 
ing which  is  more  distinguished  by  a 
ready  will  than  slavish  obedience. 
He  who  does  the  work  of  a  slave 
without  a  slave's  compulsion  is  the 
worthiest  (because  the  most  practi- 
cal) advocate  of  the  slave's  eman- 
cipation. We  say,  then,  there  is 
something  touching  in  the  devo' 
tional,  imtiring,  and  confiding  per- 
severance with  which  he  follows  up 
his  adopted  labour,  sweeping  away 
right  and  left,  and  backwaras  and 
forwards,  while  "  herds"  of  "  fat  and 
greasy  citizens  sweep  on"  in  their 
selfish  pursuits  as  heedless  of  his  in- 
dustry as  he  of  their  n^lect.  Dui- 
dyism,  with  its  patent  dining  boot. 
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sandal  shoe,  bid  bini,  unrewarded, 
get  out  of  the  way  which  )ie  has,  as 
It  were,  carpeted  for  their  comfort. 
Hob-iudled  Kusticity,  independent  of 
any  care  for  picking  its  way,  only 
stamps  from  its  feet  the  dirt  it  has 
collected  from  other  quarters;  and 
the  equipage  of  Fashion  rattles  over 
it,  contemptuously  flingmg  the  oft- 
cast  mud  into  the  eyes  of  the  sweeper, 
who  is  only  left  to  recover  his  sight 
and  sweep  away  again. 

Contrasted  with  him  is  the  still 
more  stationary  beggar,  who  is  as 
fixed  by  the  road-sioe  as  a  milestone. 
He  is  of  two  kinds — the  loquacious 
and  the  alent.  The  loquacious,  more 
especially  if  he  be  blind,  ceases  not 
from  morn  till  night,  from  day  to 
day,  to  cry  down  one*s  rising  pity 
with  most  monotonous  unpersuasive- 
ness.  There  be  of  these  who  have 
often  preserved  to  our  pockets  the 
penny  which  we  have  really  wanted 
to  get  rid  of ;  fellows  who  cannot  see 
even  with  their  mental  vision,  and 
who  therefore  cannot  apprehend  the 
repnlsiveness  of  their  complainings 
in  the  ears,  at  least,  of  the  romantic 
pitiful,  who  are  ever  most  touched 
by  the  "silent  sorrows.**  The  vent- 
ing of  loud  and  continuous  plaints, 
like  murky  smoke  issuing  from  a 
chironev,  only  shews  the  working  of 
an  artindal  woe-manufactorv,  whose 

floomy  wares  are  produced  by  the 
abitual  movements  of  mechanical 
utterance:  whereas  your  silent  beg- 
gar, like  a  chimney  smokeless,  in- 
dicates the  desolate  hearth  and 
*Hhe  keen  grate  unconscious  of  a 
fire."  The  one  only  suffocates  the 
nicer  sense  of  compassion,  while  the 
other,  flattering  the  imagination  by 
the  respect  which  allows  its  inde- 
pendent exercise,  leaves  us  to  throw 
in  a  pennyworth  of  the  sympathy 
which  jmy  or  mav  not  have  been 
rightly  excited,  llie  knowing  beg- 
gar will,  therefore,  not  be  "  taxed  for 
speech.**  As  "  silence  is  the  perfectest 
herald  of  joy,*'  so  is  it  of  grief.  Si- 
lence, as  Shakspeare  says,  is  "gra- 
cious.** "  My  gracious  Silence,  hail  !** 
"With  silence  (beggars)  be  thou 
politic.**  "Your  silence  and  your 
patience  sneak  to  the  people  and  they 
pity  thee. 

But  there  is  a  variety  of  this  class 
of  b^^^r,  which,  though  not  loqua- 
cious, IS  not  UteraUy  silent,  since  he 
shews  his  accomplished  penmanship 


upon  the  pavement  in  chalks  black, 
white,  red,  and  blue,  telling  us  in 
flourishes  which  make  writing-mas- 
ters despair  how  stones  may  be  made 
to  speak, — 

*'  The  ocean  I've  cross'd, 
My  limb  I  have  lost." 

Not  unfrequently  a  portrait  of  his 
ship  wins  a  copper  from  a  passing 
brother  tar,  who  would  fain  enga^ 
him  as  an  amanuensis.  Or  he  fasci- 
nates the  fishmonger  with  the  profile 
of  a  salmon,  so  true  to  nature  that 
suggestion  can  add  nothing  further 
than  a  gambh  of  fennel.  Authority 
is  unusually  lenient  in  respect  to 
this  fashion  of  stopping  up  the 
queen*s  highway.  In  no  other  ex- 
ample is  the  public  respect  for  ge- 
nius so  indulgently  shewn.  The 
perishability  of  the  work  is  perhaps 
Its  safeguard  during  the  passing 
hour.  Its  assured  destruction  even 
by  the  hand  which  has  effected  it, 
gives  interest  to  its  temporary  exist- 
ence. We  believe  this  to  be  a  thriv- 
ing branch  of  beggary.  "  The  very 
stones  prate  of  its  whereabout.** 

Another  sample  of  the  silent  beg- 
gar is  afforded  m  the  case  of  him  who 
displays  a  neatly-written  record  of 
his  history  in  detail.  But  brevitv  ia 
the  soul  of  woe  as  of  wit,  and  he  does 
best  who  hangs  to  his  chest  a  simple 
ticket  of  pasteboard  whereon  are  in- 
scribed the  stirring  words, — 

"l  AM  HUNGRY." 

And  not  only  is  he  "  hungry,**  but 
withal  most  patient  under  its  un- 
relieved endurance;  for,  pass  him 
again  foA  again,  and  drop  m  a  cop- 
per each  time ;  go  fiunished  to  your 
luncheon,  and  return  in  your  walk 
to  revive  an  appetite  for  dinner; 
there  he  and  hunger  still  sit,  throned 
on  the  self-same  stone,  or  reclining 
against  the  same  road-side  bank, 
bidding  the  passengers  do  homage. 
"  I  am  hungry,'*  says  his  ticket ;  "all 
but  starve^**  says  his  fiunished  as- 
pect; yet  he  rushes  not  with  the 
given  twopence  to  the  bakehouse! 
He  is  no  Otway;  but,  perhans,  he 
has  heard  of  him.  He  dreads  the 
chance  of  choking,  and  feeds  upon 
thought  till  supper-time,  when  the 
appetite  being  sooered  by  reflection, 
and  the  digestive  faculties  braced  by 
the  open  air,  he  sits  down  to  a  steam- 
ing ^sh  of  tripe  and  Qmons  with  a 
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joy  that  your  Inncheoners  know  no- 
thing of  If  the  reader  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  justice  of  our  insm- 
uations  let  him,  when  he  next  sees  a 
knave  of  this  kind,  try  the  experi- 
ment of  throwing  a  loaf  into  his  lap 
instead  of  a  penny,  so  that  he  may 
observe  the  method  by  which  the 
act  of  alla3dn£  the  appetite  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  continued  an- 
nouncement of  **  hunger."  We  only 
know  that  when  our  pet  spaniel  b^ 
at  the  dinner 'table  he  is  ever  hun- 
gry" for  a  muttan^bonej  while  the 
offer  of  BSSAs-^that  ail-important 
and  only  necessary,  which  is  mounted 
like  the  cap  of  liberty  on  the  pole  of 
associated  Indigence,  makes  him 
skulk  off,  with  a  combined  feelinff  of 
shame  and  diseust,  to  his  basket. 
Let  not,  then,  the  pitying  passenger 
00  deceive  himself  or  msmt  a  beggar 
as  to  suppose  that  the  brief  intnna^ 
tion,  *^I  am  hunffry,"  means  any 
thing  so  low  as  inmserimlasting  ap- 
petite. If  you  are  to  be  so  imme- 
diate in  your  supply  of  relief  in  an 
eatable  form,  pray  consult  the  usage 
of  good  socWty,  and  ask  your  friend 
"what  he*d  like  to  take!"  You 
need  not  trouble  yourself  about  the 
sauce;  he  has,  doubtless,  plenty  of 
his  own. 

Our  next  example  of  the  sta- 
tkfiary  bazgar  is  interesting,  in 
spite  of  all  that  suspieion  of  im- 
posture which  a  connrmed  know- 
ledge of  the  world's  deceit  may 
have  awakened.  The  system  of  way- 
side nursing  has  its  advantage  to 
certain  young  mothers,  who  dis^y 
their  bluest  veins,"  that  the  child 
may  imbibe  the  nutriment  of  life 
while  the  parent  feeds  fat  upon  com- 
passion. There  is  a  dramatic  interest, 
a  pictorial  beauty,  a  statuesque  re- 
pose, a  scriptural  effect,  a  saoredness 
of  sentiment,  in  the  group  to  which 
we  now  refer,  which  especially  touch 
the  beholder,  more  particularly  if  he 
be  arUsHcal  Associations  connecting 
the  mind  with  the  pamtiners  of  the 


donment  which  now  prescntB  kseif. 
Gallantry,  subdued  by  pity,  prompts 
the  rise  of  feelings  which  oUiterate 
for  the  moment  all  remembrance 
that  there  is  a  legal  provision  fox  the 
poor,  and  that  beggary  10  the  eon- 
sequence  of  imprudence — if  not  of 
^It.  It  may  be  that  the  poor-house 
is  the  well-dBServed  end  of  a  mo- 
ther's iblly ;  but  it  may  be  that  ten- 
der compassion  is  the  more  fkting 
appliance  to  a  mother's  destitation. 
At  all  events,  one  of  the  beggars  in 
this  group  is  undeniably  interestiog. 
The  ehm  is  yet  incompetent  to  ex- 
dte  a  wrongly-placed  pity,  and  may 
haea£\et  prove  the  corrector  of 
guilty  penury — the  founder  of  a  hoi- 
pital  for  distressed  innocence,  the 
protect<Mr  of  woman*s  lovdy  weak- 
ness, the  soourger  of  man's  hateful 
selfishness.  Throw,  then,  thy  silver 
fourpence  Into  her  lap.  Suiouldsi 
thou  be  wrong  in  doing  00,  €rod  will 
forgive  thee— doubt  it  not  The  un- 
conscioiis  encouragement  of  impes- 
tnre  is  amrnUe  guilt. 

If  the  last  be  the  most  interesting 
of  the  class  of  wayside  fixtures,  your 
l>cggii^  shopkeepers  are  the  lecui  so. 
We  refer  to  the  Jew  tribes,  who  in 
certain  old  clothes*  alleys  of  London 
are  constant  to  their  door-step,  where 
they  stand,  like  anglers  1^  the 
streaming  *•  flux  of  company,"  tryii^ 
to  "ho(«"  you  as  you  pass  with 
lines  of  importunity  and  baits  of 
deceit.  He  who  begs  you  to  buy 
has  most  likely  obtained  the  goo« 
he  would  sell  neither  by  bessimr  nor 
\fy  purchase.  The  mrfeits  of  the 
pawn-shop  constitute  his  stock  in 
nand,  anod  the  purchaser  who  puts  on 
a  suit  of  aj^arel  from  his  wsreiMn 
may  regard  nimself  as  clothed  from 
top  to  toe  in  materials  obtained  from 
the  workings  of  gin  and  beer  upon 
the  yielding  abancbnment  of  vice  and 
misery. 

Let  us  quit  this  uninviting  variety 
of  the  stationary  beggar  Ibr  one  of 
the  silent  order — the  humblest,  the 
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rewon  why  H  enriehefli  not  H- 
eelf  in  receipts.  Whether  a  golden 
soyereign  or  a  brass  farthing  are 
dropped  through  its  ever  open  but 
inexpressive  mouth,  its  acceptance  of 
the  gift  is  immarked  hy  any  thins 
more  than  seems  to  say,  "  Sio  much 
for  Aat  What  nextT  If  even 
some  inarticulate  sound  of  acknow- 
ledgment could  be  yielded,  which 
might  seem  to  impfy  its  sense  of 
benefit  conferred,  the  ffiver's  fancy 
would  at  least  be  tickled  into  a  vague 
idea  of  instinctive  life  in  the  receiver ; 
and,  therefore  of  grateftrl  suscepti- 
bility. We  thmk  a  little  bell  might 
be  so  hung  upon  a  spring  within  its 
body,  as  to  give  a  smart  utterance  of 
tinkling  joy,  falling  on  the  ear  of  the 
almsgiver  Uke  responsive  echo  on 
that  of  the  soliloquiser.  It  would  act 
like  the  spirit  of  charity  gladdened 
by  a  deed  of  benevolence.  "  Thank 
*e,  thank  'e,  thwik  'eT  would  the 
little  almoner  say;  and  the  donor 
would  retire,  to  come  again,  be  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to 
the  sweet  chime  of  gratefulness,  not 
to  be  awakened  without  an  active 
deed  of  goodness  on  hvs  own  part. 
It  is  impossible  to  leave  this  subject 
without  allusion  to  Ho^rth*s  satire 
on  the  Charity  which,  if  it  "  vaunteth 
not  itself,"  doth  not  shew  itself. 
Never  was  there  a  more  masterly 
stroke  of  ready  genius,  and  of  acute, 
bitter- biting  sarcasm,  than  his  throw- 
ing a  cob^^eb  over  the  aperture  of 
the  church  poor-box.  It  is  not  less 
declaratory  tnan  suggestive.  There 
is  comic  power  in  the  exhibition, 
but  deep  tragic  reflection  is  the  result. 
Our  imagination  sees  the  pale  flgpre 
of  desponding  Charity,  wearied  mto 
abstraction  by  long  watching,  shrank 
at  len^h  into  heart-sickness  by  hope 
deferred,  while  the  spider  has  woven 
the  web  of  his  filmy  mansion  in  the 
permanent  fixedness  of  her  **  open 
hand." 

I-^et  us  try  the  fortune  of  another 
beggar  of  the  inanimate,  and  of  the 
road-side  stationary  class.  We  mean 
that  imposing  feuow  of  mass  and 
substance,  who  rears  his  front  amid 
the  "  proud  ones  of  the  city,"  and 
with  his  many  eyes,  seen  of  as  many 
thousands,  looks  far  and  near,  humbljr 
asking  nothing,  but  announcing  his 
r^iness  to  receive  any  thing, — a 
noble  beggar  of  the  first  order,  who 
solicits  money  as  Coriolanus  did  votes, 


Boying,  «  If  yon  wtU,  so;  if  tw^,  pass 
on !"  His  smoking  ensigns  nout 
the  sky;"  his  corniced  bonnet  shades 
his  expanded  brow ;  porticoed  pomp 
sentinels  his  presence ;  mighty  wings 
extend  on  either  side  his  portly  body ; 
he  sits  enthroned  on  the  eminence  of 
many  steps ;  a  broad  and  simple  beauty 
gives  grace  to  his  solid  majesty :  his 
name  is  Astltjm,  and  he  liears  upon 
h^  forehead  the  emphatic  words, 

"  SUPPOETED  BY  VoLCTNTABY  CON- 

TEiDUTioNs."  No  cobwcb  stopucth 
Ttis  mouth,  for  he  speaketh  in  golden 
words  the  ever  -  increasing  list  of 
volunteers.  Upon  black  boards  do 
flaming  letters,  Uke  stars  on  the  dear 
depth  of  night,  announce  the  donors 
of  "  twenty,  forty,  fifty,  an  hundred 
ducats  a-jwece."  Here  Charity  hoMeth 
levee.  She  is  "  at  home."  Commit- 
tees of  gentlemen  and  committees  of 
ladies  are  busy  in  their  consultations, 
and  issues,  ana  canvassings ;  and  even 
rivalry  and  jealousy,  yea,  enmity 
itself  worketh  for  the  aid  of  the  sick 
and  the  maimed,  the  widow  and  the 
orphan.  There  is  evil,  and  there  is 
good ;  but  good  cometh  to  the  needy, 
who  receive  that  which  might  not 
have  been  theirs,  had  Chanty  been 
too  ascetic  in  her  purity  to  receive 
anybut  the  gifts  of  the  nameless. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  the  beggar  locomotive. 

One  would  suppose  that  the  best 
reason  for  a  beggar  beina;  stationary 
would  be  the  loss  of  both  legs ;  but 
it  may  be  asserted,  that  a  beggar  with 
one  leg  is  always  more  locomotive 
thanabeggar  witn  two ;  and  that  abcg- 
gar  with  no  legs,  is  more  locomotive 
than  all.  Take  we,  then,  as  our  first 
specimen,  the  beggar  legless.  Every 
Londoner  must  nave  seen  that  little 
imp  of  ubiquity,  who  was  wont  to 
shufile  alonff  the  pavement  in  a  box 
on  four  small  wheels,  to  the  no  small 
peril  of  the  shins  of  those  hasty  people 
who,  in  their  headlong  impetuosity, 
are  apt  to  overlook  all  such  obstacles 
as  lie  below  the  level  of  their  horizon. 
In  the  most  crowded  hours  of  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  might  this  little 
impediment  be  seen,  moving  in  a 
counter-direction  to  the  thronging 
currents  of  Fleet  Street  and  Cheap- 
side,  oaring  himself  along  with  a 
couple  of  hand- clogs,  and  arresting 
the  attention  of  all  who  seemed 
likely  to  step  into  his  lap,  with  a 
toucn  which  startled  them  as  it  had 
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been  the  electric  shock  of  a  torpedo. 
Many  are  the  shufflers  in  this  shifting 
world  of  ours ;  but  this  little  devU 
upon  four  wheels  was  assuredly  the 
most  remarkable  of  shufflers.  He 
certainly  put  out  his  misfortunes  to 
the  best  advantage,  and  gained,  by 
the  loss  of  his  legs,  full  employment 
for  his  hands,  plenty  of  air  and 
exercise,  the  emo^rment  of  emolu- 
ment without  service,  and  the  privi- 
lege of  keeping  his  carriage  without 
the  cost  of  norses.  He  hSi  as  much 
right  to  the  income  derived  firom  the 
destitution  to  which  he  was  con- 
demned, as  my  Lord  So-and-so  to 
those  hereditary  rents  to  which  he 
was  bom.  The  arrogant  demands 
for  tribute  which  B^;gary  makes  on 
the  ground  of  its  deprivationp,  are 
just  as  defensible  as  the  homage 
which  Bank  desires  on  the  strength 
of  its  superfluities. 

The  one-legged  beggar  either 
adopts  a  wooden  substitute  for  his 
lost  leg,  or,  if  he  be  prone  to  rapid 
movement,  hangs  himself,  as  it  were, 
on  the  pivot  centre  of  two  crutdies 
under  his  shoulders,  and  swings  for- 
ward in  vast  s^^ents  to  the  wonder 
of  the  pavement  beneath  him.  His 
body,  from  the  chest  downwards,  is 
a  pendulum  between  two  stalking 
standards  (if,  indeed,  we  may  so  caU 
what  does  not  always  stand  still). 
He  presents,  in  fact,  a  most  lively 
instance  of  a  moving  tripod  of  two- 
to-one-proffressive-power ;  and  of  an 
activity  only  matched  by  those  sur- 
prising monkeys  which  make  a  fifth 
limb  of  their  tail ;  or  that  celebrated 
hero,  the  Devil  upon  two  Sticks, 
who  made  wincis  of  his  crutches,  and 
carried  Don  Cleofos  iVom  the  sill  of 
a  garret -window  to  the  weather- 
cock on  St.  Saviour*s  steeple.  He  is 
not,  like  the  legless  beggar,  con- 
tinuous in  his  progression,  and  we 
have  admitted  he  is  not  altogether 
so  locomotive.  He  rests  for  long 
periods  at  the  comers  of  streets,  for 
the  time,  as  fixed  as  a  tripod  of  the 
antique.  It  is  the  occasional  rapidity 
with  which  he  transfers  himself  firom 
one  street -comer  to  another  th^t 
moves  one's  wonder.  Like  the  ghost 
of  old  Hamlet,  "  'tis  here,  'tis  there, 
'tis  gone!"  The  legless  be^,  in 
his  uttle  carriage,  runs  a  st^y 
course  fVom  east  to  west,  like  the 
sun;  but  the  subject  of  our  present 
Teoiarks  Is  unceitwii  as  a  meteor. 


and  you  are  never  sure  that  you 
have  gotten  rid  of  him. 

But  who  comes  here  ?  Two 
entire,  and  yet  a  wooden  one. 
has  a  stick  m  each  hand.  One  Ic^ 
does  full  duty ;  the  other  only  haff 
duty,  for  it  kneels  on  a  wooden  shin, 
and  sticks  out  its  lazy  moiety  as 
though  it  were  withered  and  useless. 
We  presume  it  may  not  be  cut  off. 
He  charitably  retains  it  like  a  "  poor 
relation,"  and  gives  it  comfort  in 
bandage  of  soft  linen.  He  receives 
twopence  from  the  twelve  outside 
passensers  on  top  of  the  stafe-coach, 

whi<£,"  says  a  'cute  old  fellow 
among  them,  is  twopence  too 
much. 

Who  goes  there?  Actively,  but 
"  with  stealthy  pace,"  he  is  seen 
hastening  across  the  field,  close  under 
the  hedge,  from  one  branch  high- 
road to  another.  Good  use  mi&es 
he  of  as  sound  a  pair  of  Im  as  ever 
bore  a  healthy  body.  But  what 
carries  he  under  his  arm  ?  He  hugs 
it  as  it  were  some  precious  but  stolen 
treasure.  Li  tmth,  the  'cute  old 
gentleman  was  ri^ht.  It  is  the 
wooden  shin  aforesaid,  and  the  bearer 
the  very  rogue  who  wore  it !  Would 
he  were  the  onl^  vagabond  who  walks 
on  a  false  footing;  the  only  hypo- 
crite who  kneels  to  practise  a  lie; 
the  only  rascal  who  bandages  his 

Sowers  of  industry,  and  makes  in- 
olence  productive.  He  should  be 
sent  to  toe  treadmill,  and  compelled 
to  work  it  with  his  wooden  shin. 

Tour  armless  beggar  is  tmly  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  and  has  a  right 
to  such  benefit  as  he  may  obtain  by 
the  use  of  his  le^  and  the  wagging 
of  his  tongue.  He  should  be  the 
very  pink  of  verbal  messengers ;  the 
ticketed  porter  of  social  complimoit, 
privileged  to  kick  at  passage-doors, 
and  to  kiss  as  many  pretty  house- 
maids as  he  can  catdi ;  a  pedestrian 
carrier-pig^n ;  a  human  ostrich  flap- 
pmg  the  air  with  his  stumpy  wings; 
harmless  as  armless ;  eloquent  in  ap- 
peals on  behalf  of  his  waistcoat- 
pocket,  and  havinjg^  a  trained  pet 
spoonbill  to  feed  him.  Perhaps  Uie 
beggar  with  one  arm  is  more  n^hly 
fiivoured,  since  he  has  a  limb  too 
many  for  helplessness,  and  a  limb 
too  few  for  employment  He  may 
pick  a  pocket  or  even  cut  a  throat, 
yet  no  one  shall  say  he  comes  into 
court  vrith   foul  hands." 
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Your  beggar  epistolary  is  a  living 
commentary  on  the  evil  of  edacation. 
It  enables  the  vagabond,  when  per« 
sonal  admission  were  sure  of  oppo- 
sition, to  get  his  petition  into  your 
house  edgeways  through  a  crack  in 
your  door.  Cominfl;  in  the  guise  of 
some  messenger,  of  interest  at  least. 
If  not  of  good  to  yourself^  it  is  opened 
only  to  prove  to  you  that  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Sunday-schools  has  been 
short-sighted.  At  the  same  time,  the 
epistolary  mode  of  begging  has  its 
convenience,  since  we  can  give  direc- 
tions that,  when  Mr.  James  Mon- 
tague calls,  he  be  informed  there  is 
no  answer.**  It  will,  however,  some- 
times happen  that  the  beggar  is 
bearer  of  nis  own  epistle  — a  com- 
position in  which  the  }>ersonal  nro- 
nouns  dance  a  very  intricate  kina  of 
polka,  intermingling  the  graces  of  a 
certificate  with  the  movements  of 
a  petition;  confounding  the  world 
in  c;eneral  with  yotirself  m  particular, 
and  with  Atmself  as  the  epitome  of 


all.  Thus,  an  exceedingly  greasy 
paper,  signed  by  certain  names  which 
nave  no  persons  belonging  to  them. 


is  put  into  our  hands,  under  the  im- 
pression that  "  seeing  is  believing,** 
and  that  he  who  will  but  put  his  spec- 
tacles on  his  nose  is  sure  afterwards 
to  put  his  hands  into  his  pockets. 
The  following  is  a  sample : — 

"  This  is  to  certify,  that  the  bearer  is 
in  great  distress,  liaring  occupied  for 
many  years  a  highly  respectable  station 
in  society,  where  the  leading  merchants 
of  New  York  gave  me  much  employment 
and  dismissed  your  unfortunate  petitioner 
on  account  of  illness,  which  the  doctors 
advised  me  to  return  to  England,  and 
•old  the  last  shirt  for  the  passage,  which 
he  has  relations  in  Newcastle  to  pay,  if 
the  lady  or  gentleman  of  the  house  will 
be  so  eood  as  to  give  some  charity  and  a 
pair  of  old  shoes  to  go  home,  and  I  will 
e?er  remain  your  grateful  debtor, 

«•  MoKTAOVE  James." 

We  most,  however,  anticipate  the 
reader  in  the  reoollectkm  of  the  b^- 
gar  sentimental,  whose  epistle  smacks 
of  the  boarding-school,  and  at  once 
seeks  to  daxzle  the  brain  and  take 
the  heart  prisoner : — 

"  HoNOVRSD  Sir, — Nothing  but  cir- 
cumstances the  moat  cruel,  and  distress 
the  most  poignant,  could  reduce  me  to 
the  humiliating  necessity  of  making  this 
appeal  to  your  fedings  of  compassion^ 


and  to  your  means  of  benevolence ;  nor 
would  any  thine  but  a  full  conGdence  in 
those  feelings  ha?e  induced  me  to  ad- 
dress you.  Born  to  comparative  wealth, 
and  nursed  in  the  lap  of  luxury,  I  have 
been  reduced  by  the  improvidence  of  one 
(in  whom  I  trusted)  to  a  state  of  desti. 
ttttion,  which  leaves  me  to  solicit  as  a 
boon  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  the  table 
of  the  more  fortunate — the  threadbare 
garment  which  is  discarded  from  his 
person.  Pardon  me  if,  from  motives  of 
Christian  forbearance,  I  abstain  ft^m 
roentionine  the  names  of  those  relatives 
who  have  discarded — of  those/nen<2i  who 
have  disowned  me.  The  accompanying 
trifles  are  sold  at  a  shilling  a-piece ;  but 
any  price  your  willing  ability  may  afford 
will  be  thankfully  received  by  one  who 
prays  that  the  losses  of  the  unfortanate 
may  be  the  gain  of  the  good. 

'*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"  Ue.  &c." 

We  received  such  a  letter.  We 
returned  the  "  trifles  **  with  a  ticket 
for  delivery  to  the  Mendicity  So- 
cietv.  The  Mendicity  Society  saw 
nothing  of  him,  and  we  saw  no  more. 

And  now  as  to  b^^gars  for  them- 
selves and  others.  Of  this  class  the 
most  troublesome  are  the  travelling 
suitors  for  subscribers  to  books  (whicS 
are  to  be  published  in  numbers),  and 
whose  qualification  for  their  task 
seems  to  be  a  ^lib  tongue  backed  by 
imperturbable  impudence,  a  free  and 
easy  manner  which  utterly  imposes 
on  the  servant  who  lets  them  in,  wad 
a  courteous  perseverance  which  pre- 
vents the  master  from  kicking  them 
out,  holding  as  it  were  a  feather-bed 
on  impatience,  till  upheaving  wrath 
subsides  into  a  very  avil  condition  of 
calm  despair.  It  is  the  same  with 
your  paper,  pen,  and  pencil  venders ; 
spectacle  ditto;  travelling  mission- 
aries, who  advocate  the  virtue  of  M, 
articles  reconstructed  on  "  new  prin- 
ciples,** and  which  ''Ho  gentleman 
should  be  without;**  myraiidons  of 
the  wholesale  manufacturer,  who, 
fearinff  the  scrutiny  of  the  trade,** 
sends  forth  his  agents  at  once  to  the 
unprepared  customer,  and  makes  his 
income  by  the  payments  whidi  poor 
worried  souls  afford  to  set  rid  of 
teasinff  importunity.  The  art  of 
one  of  these  beggars  is  to  get  fidrly 
into  ^our  presence  by  the  familiar 
mention  of  your  name,  uttered  in  a 
tone  which  rather  seems  to  imply  a 
fiivour  to  be  granted  than  a  fiivour 
ask^.  The  door  is  shut. 
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«  Mr.  Hopkins,  I  believe 

"  The  same,"  says  poor  Hopkins. 

"  I  have  been  induced,  Mr. — a — 
Hopkins,  to  call  upon  you  from  the 
circumstance  of  your  name  having 
been  mentioned  by  several — ^by  se- 
vend^parties,  who,  knowing  your 
pursuits  as  a  man  of  literary  tastes, 
naye— (beautiftil  little  6o^l  this  is  a 
pet  of  yours,  I  suppose,  sur  ?)— have 
antidpated  your  approbation  of  this 

work  on  the  statistics  of  *^ 

My  good  sir,  I  can  assure  you 
those  *  parties  *  have  much  mistaken 
the  nature  of  my  pursuits ;  and  

**The  arrangement  is  perfectly 
novel,  and  so  ckM*,  that  

^  But,  sir,  I  know  nothing  of  the 
old  arrangements,  and  therefore  

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  you  may  at 
once  inform  yourself  of  tne  number 
of  any  class  of  occupants  of  any  class 
of  dwelling  in  any  class  of  town,  a 

facility  which  but  allow  me  to 

shew  you  a  copy  of  the  book,  with  the 
chart  which  accompanies  it ! 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  not  trouble  your- 
self." 

"  Oh,  no  trouble,  sir !  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  purchase ;  I  only  ask  you 
to  look  at  it.  Tour  name,  sir,  as  an 
approver,  will  be  of— of  consequence 
to  me.  By  the  way,  I  see  your  walls 
covered  with  beautiful  drawing  sir. 
One  of  them  represents  the  Coliseum, 
I  see, — the  amphitheatre  of  Flavins, 
which,  curiously  enough — and  here 
we  come  to  statistics— held  precisely 
the  population  of  your  town,— cu- 
rious coincidence,  that  f  Here  is  the 
book.** 

"  Doubtless,  sir,  it  is  valuable  to 
those  who  are  interested  in  numerical 
capacity,  but — 

Excuse  me,  sir ;  and  this  is  the 
chart,  full  of  information  at  a  glance, 
and  beautifully  mounted  on  cloth 
with  leather  eogings." 

"  Yes,  the  binding  is  neat." 

"  And  the  contents,  I  assure  you, 
worthy  of  the  binding.  I  see,  sir,  by 
your  books,  and  that  Dust  (the  Strat- 
ford bust,  I  think  P— Ah,  I  thought 
so !),  that  you  are  a  Shakspearian ; 
and  you  will  agree  with  me  in  not 
applying  the  great  poet's  words  to 
the  object  of  my  recommendation, — 

*  Was  evef  book  contfiiaing  such  vHe 
matttr 
So  fairly  bound  1  * 

Ko,  sir,  here  we  have  (he  outer  gar- 


ment and  the  katoer  sitbttance  alike 
in  quality.  You'll  allow  me  to  put 
down  your  name  ?  Only  seven  and 
sixpence!" 

To  shorten  the  matter,  he  got  our 
seven  and  sixpence.  His  quotaticm 
from  Romeo  and  Jidiet  hit  us  on  a 
weak  point,  and  for  Shakspeare's 
sake  we  hope  to  stand  forgiven. 

The  most  unwelcome  <n  this  class 
of  beggar,  but  the  most  qualified  to 
present  themselves,  are  they  who 
collect  the  amounts  of  their  masters* 
outstanding  bills.  No  matter  how 
the  debt  was  incurred,  whether  by 
undue  persuasiveness  on  the  part  of 
the  seller,  or  imprudent  concession 
on  that  of  the  purchaser ;  the  debt- 
collector  is  a  legally  authorised  a^ent, 
however  he  maybe  an  unquestion- 
able nuisance.  But  still  he  does  not 
**  bore  "  you,  as  the  former  man  did. 
It  is  not  his  wish  to  lose  time,  any 
more  than  it  is  yours.  He  b^  you 
to  settle  a  ** little  account;"  and  if 
you  can't  do  it  at  once,  you  must 
humble  yourself  to  become  a  be^ar 
in  turn.  To  seduce  a  man  tnio  debt 
may  be  "beautiful,"  but  to  make 
hhn  pay  his  debt  is  "  sublime." 
There  is  a  strange  mixture  of  respect 
and  dislike  in  the  reception  of  an 
agencied  dun.  The  respect  attaches 
to  his  noverty,  as  the  necessitated 
b^[^  for  another ;  the  dislike  refers 
to  his  pride,  as  authorised  to  ask  for 
"  myment  on  demand." 

Aussionaries  are  beggars,  who  may 
produce  an  awkwardness  in  the  feel- 
mgi  of  the  party  applied  to ;  but 
there  is  a  kiiid  of  reverence  ioit  their 
object,  and  one  must  be  chfU^  at 
least.  Of  course  they  only  beg"  Ibr 
Heaven's  sake,"  although  somehow 
they  have  suggested  themselves  as 
belonmn^  to  this  section  of  our 
dassincation. 

Players,  with  equal  certainty  (at 
least,  so  the  devout  would  have  it), 
only  beg  for  the  devil's  sake ;  though 
here  again  we  obey  an  impulse  which 
places  them  in  the  same  clara  with 
^  former.  Whether  men  should 
"  serve  Heaven  if  the  devil  Wd  them," 
is  an  open  Question  to  be  argued  by 
higher  authorities  than  oUTselves. 
If  the  player  who  begs  you  to  take  a 
box  at  hu  benefit  means  any  thing 
better  than  dissipation,  he  »  doubt- 
less as  much  a  hypocrite  as  the  mis- 
sionary who  means  any  thing  more 
than  aevotion. 
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Bich  men  beg  for  poor  men,  as 
one  man  begs  another  to  help  him  in 
bearing  the  burden  which  Christian 
duty  imposes.  Poor  men  beg  for 
rich  men,  as  faint  arguers  b^  the 
question."  When  poor  men  beg 
rich  men  to  accept  a  little  gift,  they 
aim  at  a  great  benefit  to  their  own — 
conscience.  When  Poverty  begs  us 
to  give,  we  give,  and  obtain  beg- 
garly thanks?'  When  Poverty  begs 
US  to  receive,  we  are  taught,  as 
Juliet  would  say,  "  to  lose  a  winning 
match.** 

Lawyers  who  solicit  the  taking  of 
shares  in  railroads  are  b^gars  for 
the  "common  good  of  the  public;" 
of  which  public  they,  of  course,  form  a 
part — and  that  is,  doubtless,  all  they 
mean.  Selfish  and  over-cunning 
men  say,  that  these  said  lawyers  play 
in  a  lottery  which,  to  thera,  is  all 
prizes  and  no  blanks.  We  say — 
nothing.  The  man  who  only  begs 
hire  is  worthy  of  it.  Who  says  the 
lawyer  looks  for  more  ?  "  Who 
says  not  truly,  lies."  We  mean  no- 
thing personal.  Beggars  of  votes 
for  election  candidates  are  fearful 
intruders  on  the  time  of  simple- 
minded  men.  Do  they  beg  far  the 
candidate  only  ?  Are  they  not  beg- 
ging something  from  the  candidate, 
i.e.  prospectively?  Or,  at  the  best, 
are  thev  not  begging  for  the  mere 
|)olitical  triumph  of  the  party  iden- 
tified with  their  own  personal  ambi- 
tion ?  They  are  awkward  customers 
to  any  but  the  most  independent. 
When  the  beggar  has  nothing  to 
gain  from  you  personally,  though  you 
gain  nothmg  by  giving,  you  may 
lose  by  refSsing  to  give.  When 
Power,  Pride,  or  Beauty,  come  beg- 
ging into  your  house.  Oppression, 
Contempt,  and  Scorn,  wait  behind 
them  in  the  porch  ;  and  the  reluctant 

S'ver,  be  it  of  his  vote,  his  money,  or 
s  refusal,  has  acted  with  not  more 
reference  to  the  object  professed 
than  to  the  satisfaction,  approval,  or 
offence  of  the  solicitor.  We  have 
not  yet  been  forgiven  by  a  very 

Erettv  young  lady,  who  once  planted 
er  dainty  foot  in  our  vestibule,  and 
with  "  most  petitionary  vehemence  " 
begged  half-a-crown  towards  a  Bible 
for  a  pet  parson.  We  certainly 
thought  it  the  most  gratuitous  piece 
of  benevolence  we  ever  heard  of. 
We  offered  the  money  as  a  tribute  to 
her  beauty;  but  this  offended  her 


pride.  It  was  for  her  to  patronise 
clerical  sufficiency  by  giving  it  more, 
but  not  for  us  to  increase  the  abun- 
dance of  her  good  gifts  even  by  so 
much  as  thirty  pence. 

Beggars  for  others  only.  Where 
are  they?  We  fear  a  very  brief 
paragraph  will  include  them  all. 
There  kneeb  one :  a  poor  victim  of 
love,  begging  Heaveirs  forgiveness 
for  the  villain  who  has  abandoned 
her!  There  another:  a  culprit,  in 
the  hangman*s  hands,  begging  Hea- 
ven's blessing  on  the  jury  who  found 
him  guilty !  Thirdl}[,  a  dying  widow 
begging  for  her  child!  lastly,  a 
drunken  man  begging  his  hearers  to 
"  love  one  another." 

We  conclude  by  the  brief  enu- 
meration of  a  da^  of  beggars  to 
whom  no  reference  has  yet  been 
made,  we  mean  beggars  verbal,  whose 
petitions  seek  nothmg,  and  are,  there- 
fore, rarely  disappointed.  Your  beg- 
gars of  "  pardon  are  multitudinous 
as  Heaven's  mercy.  They  swarm 
and  overspread  the  earth  "  as  thick 
as  autumn  leaves  in  Vallombrosa." 
We  find  in  Shakspeare  the  thriving 
nature  of  pardon, — 

An  if  I  were  thy  nurse  thy  tongue  (o 
teach, 

'  Pardon '  sboukl  be  the  first  word  of  thy 
speech." 

The  school  seems  to  have  flourished 
since  his  day,  "  for  we  have  pardons, 
being  asked,  as  free  as  words  to  little 
purpose.'*  How  they  are  valued  ap- 
pears in  another  pertinent  quotation 
from  the  same  treasure-house  of 
knowledge :  "  Pardon  me,  if  you 
please ;  if  not,  I,  pleased  not  to  be 
pardoned,  am  content.'*  A  man  begs 
your  pardon  when  he  contradicts 
your  facts.  He  again  begjs  your 
pardon  when  you  contradict  his.  Oft- 
times  begging  "  pardon  "  is  equivalent 
to  giving  the  **  lie.**  I  beg  your 
pardon!'*  says  A.,  in  a  pet;  "and, 
d —  me,  I  beg  yours  /**  says  B.,  in  a 
passion.  *'  I  beg  your  pardon !  **  says 
C. ;  meaning,  if  you  don't  get  out  of 
the  way  he'll  knock  you  down.  "  I 
beg  youT  pardon!"  says  the  gallant 
Mr.  D.,  as  he  takes  the  point  of 
Mrs.  E.*s  umbrella  out  of  nis  eye ; 
and  Mrs.  E.  kindly  allows  of  the 
removal,  which  is  tantamount  to  par- 
don granted.  Pardon  me!"  says 
F.,  when  having  been  stripped  by 
the  bandit  of  all  his  garments  save 
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one,  he  must  decline  beinff  stripped 
of  that  also."  The  French  thief,  in 
justification  of  theft,  said,  "  I  must 
live."  "  Pardon  me ! "  said  the  judge, 
"I  don't  see  the  necessity  for  that" 
But  unq^uestionably  the  best  instance 
of  gratuitous  importunity  is  afforded 
in  the  well-known  anecdote  of  an- 
other judge,  who  having  received  the 
verdict  of  "  Guilty ! "  m  the  middle 
of  a  long  story  he  was  whispering 
into  the  ear  of  a  lady  close  by,  still 
proceeded,  until  long  after  the  derk 
of  arraigns  had  callea  on  the  prisoner 
to  hear  sentence,  when,  suddenly  re- 
collecting himself,  he  "be^ed"  of 
the  unhappy  culprit  "a  thousand 
pardons,"  and  dismissed  him  without 
further  delay  to  the  condemned  cell. 

Your  beggars  "  to  say  "  are  almost 
equally  plentiful,  for  they  are  alike 
beggars,  whether  they  have  to  com- 
municate pleasant  or  disagreeable  in- 
telligence. Whether  they  have  to 
say  that  you  are  utterly  abandoned 
by  hope,  or  triumphantly  crowned 
with  success,  they  "  beg  to  say "  it. 
In  the  same  class  are  the  beggars 


*^  to  inform,"  "  to  communicate,"  "to 
apprise,"  "  to  acknowledge,"  "  to  for- 
ward," **  to  enclose,"  "  to  state,"  "  to 
refer,"  "  to  assure,"  &c.  Men  "  take 
the  liberty  "  "  to  deny,"  "  to  correct," 
"  to  doubt,"  "  to  repel,"  and  to  prac- 
tise many  other  such  terms  offensive, 
when  the  tone  of  supplication  might 
be  graceful  at  least ;  but  when  they 
have  to  promote  your  happiness 
information  which  rather  leaves  you 
their  debtor,  they  follow  in  the  per- 
verseness  of  fashion,  and  humbly 
''beg"  to  afford  it.  That  a  poor 
scrivener  should  *'b^"  to  apprise 
his  client  that  the  latter  is  richer  by 
10,000/.  is  as  paradoxical  as  that  a 
wrathful  foe,  wno  threatens  to  blow 
your  brains  out,  should  *'beg  to 
subscribe  himself  your  humble  and 
obedient  servant."  With  true  ear- 
nestness, however,  we  b^  to  make 
to  our  reader  such  a  subscription, 
and  most  imploringly  beg  from  him 
that  charitable  indulgence  of  which 
this  b^;garly  paper  stands  so  greatly 
innee£^ 
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Mr  DEAB  Oliver, — I  have  not  for- 
gotten the  promise  made  to  you  at  the 
close  of  the  autumn  in  the  past  jear, 
when  we  had  that  pleasant  dinner 
together  at  Verdier  Olive's  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Poterie^  in  the  Quartier  dee 
HaUes  aux  Drape,  Verdier  OUve^ 
as  you  well  know,  calls  himself  a 
gargatier  only ;  yet  how  much  better 
did  we  dine,  my  excellent  friend,  on 
that  merry  Tuesday  for  fifteen  francs, 
wine  included,  than  for  the  eight-and- 
thirty  it  in^vidually  cost  us  on  the 


myself,  in  all  the  sincerity  of  wine,  to 
give  you  some  sketches  of  French 
newspapers  and  French  newspaper 
writers,  the  which  promise  to  the 
present  writing  I  have  not  been  able 
to  redeem.  Observing,  however,  that 
our  common  friend,  who  has  in  the 
last  month  addressed  you  on  a  late 
French  trial,  has  broken  this  fresh 
ground,  perhaps  I  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  in  his  wake.  In  a  great 
many  of  his  observations  I  do  most 
fully  and  unreservedly  concur  |  feci 
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dalous  habits  and  manners  disclosed 
on  the  trial  of  BeauvaUon  are  as  little 
chargeable  on  the  learned  and  respect- 
able men  of  the  French  press  as  the 
practices  of  the  Satirist  and  Age  are 
chargeable  on  the  editors  of  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Times.  I  will  not 
go  the  len^  of  saying  that  the  press 
of  France  is  as  respectable  and  well- 
conducted  as  it  was  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  ago^  when  you  were  better  ac- 
q^uainted  with  its  details  personal, 
literary,  and  political,  than  you  are 
now ;  but  I  will  say,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  men  who  ap- 
pear at  once  so  shameless  and  ridicu- 
lous at  the  late  trial  at  Kouen,  as 
little  represent  the  newspaper  litera- 
ture of  raris  as  thev  represent  French 
science  or  French  commercial  or 
manufacturing  industry. 

In  your  own  early  days  at  Paris, 
dear  Oliver,  you  remember  the  Mont' 
teur,  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
Marei^  Duke  of  Bassano,  Berqutfi^ 
La  Harpe^  Guivgiiendj  and  Oaraty 
and  in  later  times  by  the  labours  of 
Tourlety  Jomard,  ChampoUum,  Kera- 
truy  Petit  Radely  David  Aubert  de 
Vury^  and  Champagnac.  The  most 
democratic  or  Napoleonic  of  these 
writers  in  the  worst  days  of  the  Con- 
stituent, or  the  most  slavish  season  of 
the  Consulate,  the  Empire,  or  the 
Eestoration,  would  never  in  the  most 
unbridled  season  of  festive  ^cty  so 
far  have  forgotten  the  sentiment  of 
what  the  French  call  canvenance^  as 
in  familiar  and  outspoken  phrase,  in 
a  company  of  twenty  persons,  to  ad- 
dress an  actress  of  tne  Vaudeville, 
who  was  sitting  opposite  to  him,  and 
tutoying  her  blurt  out  that  he  would 
enjoy  the  last  favour  conferred  by 
woman  within  six  months,  and  for 
money  too, — than  he  would  have  cut 
off  his  hand  at  a  dinner-table,  or  un- 
bandaged  a  green  ^Y0und,  and  tearing 
off  the  diachylon  plaster,  place  it  on 
the  cloth,  and  proceed  to  dress  his 
festering  sore  afresh  in  the  presence 
of  the  prandial  public  around  and 
about  him. 

As  to  the  Journal  de  Dibats  it  has 
always  been,  as  you  are  aware,  con- 
ducted by  eentlemen  and  men  of  let- 
ters in  the  best  sense  of  both  words. 
In  your  early  days  in  Paris  the  two 
brothers,  Francois  and  Louis  Bertin, 
one  the  father  and  the  other  the  un- 
cle of  the  present  proprietor,  elevated 
journalism  into  a  great  political,  so- 


cial, and  moral  instrument.  Fran- 
cois, the  elder,  was  a  gentleman  by 
education,  by  birth,  and,  what  is  bet- 
ter than  all,  by  nature^  and,  tUl  the 
period  of  his  death,  continued  editor 
of  the  Dubois.  His  brother  Louis, 
after  having  been  for  fifteen  years  a 
member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
^vas  in  1830  sent  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land and  elevated  to  the  Chamber  of 
Peers.  The  greater  number  of  the 
earlier  contributors  to  this  journal, 
as  you  well  know,  were  men  not  only 
of  the  ripest  scholarship  but  over- 
flowing with  learning.  Qeoffroy  had 
been  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Mazarin,  where  for  three  years 
he  successively  obtained  the  prize  for 
Latin  prose ;  Dussault  was  a  man  of 
immense  erudition,  as  criticallyleamed 
as  Porson  or  Parr ;  De  Feletz  was  a 
fine  gentleman  and  a  man  of  the 
world ;  and  Hofmcmn^  a  person  of  as 
varied  attainments  and  as  profound 
learning  as  was  to  be  found  in  the 
realm  of  France.  This,  it  is  true, 
was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  since 
which  men  and  manners  have  some- 
what changed.  But  even  down  to 
the  instant  moment  at  which  I  write, 
I  deny —  most  emphatically  deny — 
that  any  writer  in  the  Dibats  would 
countenance,  tolerate,  or  permit  in 
his  presence  such  insufferable  black- 
guardism— much  less  practise  it— as 
appears  to  have  been  tolerated  and 
practised  at  the  Trots  Frhres  Pro* 
venqaux  by  the  feuHletomst  writers 
and  managers  of  the  Presse,  the 
Ohbe,  and  the  Epojue.  Duvicquet, 
the  exquisite  and  rigid  classic,  the 
diner-out  of  the  first  magnitude,  the 
man  courted  by  the  great  and  cul- 
tivated by  the  polished,  with  his  fine 
sense,  exquisite  tact,  and  innate  good- 
breeding  and  calm  good-nature,  is 
retired  to  his  native  Clameci ;  Charles 
Nodier,  the  gay,  the  gentle,  the  sport- 
ive, yet  sofid-headed,  is  no  more; 
Chateaubriand,  the  chivalrous  and 
bizarre  statesman  and  man  of  genius, 
is  fallen  into  the  "sere  and  yellow 
leaf.**  But  these  great  newspaper 
writers — for  they  were  all  such  — 
would,  even  in  their  maddest  and 
wildest  days  of  youth,  as  soon  have 
thought  of  picking  a  pocket,  or  break- 
ing into  the  curtilage  of  a  dwelling- 
house  and  stealing  tnerefrom,  as  con- 
ducting themselves  after  the  fashion 
of  BcMemond  de  Beauvallon,  the 
Sieur  Dujarrier,  and  the  Sieur  Bo** 
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ger  de  Beaavoir.  Some  of  vour  read- 
ers, dear  Oliver,  may  say  that  I  am  a 
laudator  temporis  acH — that  I  can  see 
no  virtue  but  in  the  past.  But  that 
is  not  so.  The  livmg  and  actual 
writers  in  the  Dibats  would  as  little 
countenance  such  monstrosities.  Ar^ 
mand  Bertiriy  the  editor  and  proprie- 
tor of  the  paper,  is  a  scholar,  and  a 
gentleman  moving  in  the  very  first 
circles  of  the  Parisian  metropolis; 
M,  Saivandy^  a  very  recent  writer  in 
the  paper,  is  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction ;  M.  St.  Marc  Oirardin,  one 
of  its  ablest  contributors,  is  one  of 
the  most  learned  professors  of  the 
Sorhotme^  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies ;  and  M.  de  'S'ac^.  perhaps 
its  most  celebrated  political  writer, 
was  bred  an  advocate,  now  holds 
a  high  situation  at  the  Institute  of 
France,  and  is  one  of  the  personal 
friends  of  Lotus  Philippe,  As  to 
PhUarete  Chasles  and  Michel  Cheva- 
lier^ the  one  has  too  much  taste  and 
learning,  and  the  other  too  much 
common  sense,  to  demean  himself 
after  the  fashion  of  the  detestable 
diqm  of  the  Trois  Frhres.  Nay, 
even  the  femUetonists  of  the  Dubois 
would  loathe  such  company.  ThSo' 
phUe  Gautier  has  written  some  good 
articles  in  La  France  Litteraire,  and 
an  excellent  book  on  Spain ;  and  as 
to  Jules  Janin^  though  an  insufferable 
coxcomb,  and  a  species  of  French 
Malvolio,  walking  cross-gartered  and 
wearing  motley,  he  is  incontestably  a 
man  of  talent,  and  has  greatly  raised 
himself  in  the  estimation  of  all  inde- 
pendent men  by  the  publication  of 
his  letter  to  Afadame  Girandin,  on 
her  comedy  entitled  L'Ecole  des 
Journalistes. 

As  to  the  ancient  Constitutioimel — 
that  is  to  say,  the  Constitutioiuiel  from 
1818  to  1835 — it  would  have  shewn 
no  quarter  to  such  despicable  and 
disreputable  vaurietis  as  congregated 
at  our  friend  Collet's  in  the  Pakus 


was,  as  CotaUMM  well  and  tnilv 
remarks  in  that  scourging  speecn 
which  he  recently  made  to  Alfred  de 
Vigny  on  his  reception  at  the  Aca- 
demy, above  all,  a  gentleman  and  a 
|nan  of  the  world,  full  of  tact  and 
good  breeding,  civil  and  polite  to 
men,  and  deferential  even  to  homage 
to  women.  What  else  could  you 
expect  from  the  author  of  the  Deux 
Gendres?  As  to  the  liveljr  little 
dwarf  Thiers^  formerly  a  writer  in 
the  ConstituHonnel^  though  a  man  of 
venr  indifferent  breeding,  and  brusque 
and  unpolished  manners,  he  always 
had  too  much  shrewdness,  sagacity, 
and  sense,  to  mix  himself  up  with 
gamblers,  demireps,  and  commercial 
managers  of  literary  speculations. 
True,  you  may  quote  agunst  me  the 
orgy  at  the  country-house  of  the 
"Knight  of  the  Bath'' —  Count (1) 
Vigier  (bless  the  mark !)  in  1833  or 
1834 ;  but  this  was  a  party  of  men 
only,  invited  to  a  house-warming  by 
a  vulgar  nouveau  riche  and  parveaxL, 
to  whom  a  chateau  life  was  new,  and 
no  esclaiidre  was  the  result  De  Re- 
musaty  an  ex-minister  and  very  recent 
writer  in  the  Comtitutionnel^  was  al- 
ways a  quiet,  well-behaved  man,  and 
no  one  knows  better  than  yourself 
that  Duvergier  d'Hauranne  was  no 
roysterer  loving  to  hear  the  chimes 
at  midnight.  As  to  Jf.  Merruau^  the 
present  editor  of  the  Consiitutionuel 
there  breathes  not  a  more  quiet  and 
retiring  gentleman  within  the  en- 
ceinte  continuSe ;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  he  goes  by  the  name  of  Le  5a- 
cristain  among  his  brethren  of  the 
broad  sheet. 

In  your  day  Constant,  ViUemain, 
Cauchois,  Lemaire,  and  M^nelj 
figured  away  at  the  Courier  Fran- 
cats,  and  your  friend  Leon  Faucher 
nas  not  very  long  ago  indited  in  it ; 
but  all  these  were  grave,  respectable 
men,  unlike  the  individuals  who 
flaunted  at  the  BeauvaUon  trial,  who 
were  merely  ffamblers,  bullies,  and 
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complerions  of  political  opinion  re- 

Cdiate  and  disown  them.  You  well 
ow  that  I  am  no  admirer  of  that 
secular-minded  priest,  Jf.  VAbbi  de 
Ginoude,  who,  tnough  the  son  of  a 
poor  limonadier  of  Grenoble,  apes  the 
airs  of  a  Grand  Seigneur j  and  aspires 
to  the  cardinalate;  hut  though  this 
sly  and  sanctimonious  priest  works 
with  untiring  energy  and  persever- 
ance to  push  the  sa&  of  his  translaf 
tion  of  the  Bible  in  twenty-two  vo- 
lumes, and  as  earnestly  and  zealously 
to  force  the  sale  of  the  Gazette  de 
Frasice  and  the  Corsaire  Satan,  of 
both  of  which  he  is  the  sole  proprie- 
tor, yet  though  the  holy  man  would 
go  great  lengths  to  bring  together 
the  royalists  and  republicans,  I  do  not 
believe  he  would  so  far  commit  him- 
self, even  for  this  purpose,  as  to  be 
hail,  fellow,  well-met  I  with  every 
Frippe-Uppe  of  a  minor  theatre, 
CYevy^fiUe  au  vilain  (car  tpd  eu  don- 
nera  le  plus  Vaura)  ot  the  pav4 
of  Paris,  every  fire  -  eater  of  the 
Champe  Flysies,  and  every  cogger  oi 
dice  of  the  Itue  Louis  le  Grand, 
Such  an  assembly  is  only  fit  for  the 
refuse  of  the  Roman  FeviUetan^  or 
La  Cour  du  Roi  PiUmd, 

*'  Chacnn  y  con tr edit ;  chacun  y  parU 
haut ; 

Et  e*ett  t<mt  Jmtement  la  Cmir  du  Roi 

As  to  Colnet,  the  glory  and  the 
pride  of  the  Gazette  de  France^  he 
was  a  noble  by  birth  though  a  book- 
seller by  trade ;  and  even  though  hp 
were  inclined  to  social  and  convivial 
meetings,  which  he  was  not,  would 
have  chosen  his  society  amongst  the 
distinguished  and  the  learned  rather 
than  among  the  rake-helly  riff-raff  so 
often  named.  As  to  Michaud-f  of 
the  Quotidiewiey  he  loved  "Cru- 
saders "  of  a  holier  war  than  a  war 
of  drabs  and  doubloons.  Nay,  even 
the  writers  in  the  Kepublican  iVa- 
iional  have  tastes  and  habits  more 
aristocratic  than  to  be  seen  in  such 
society.  The  chivalrous  though  mis- 
taken Armand  Carrel  would  not 
have  marched  through  Coventry  in 
such  company;  and  Marrast  and 
La  Roche^  as  well  as  Bastide  and 
Thomasy  have  always,  to  their  honour 
be  it  said,  expressed  Uie  greatest  con- 


tempt ibr  those  dabblers  in  the  funds 
and  railways  belonging  to  the  subor- 
dinate ranks  of  the  press,  who  are 
enabled  to  live  like  fimmciers  and 
agents  de  change,  having  a  dancer  or 
a  singer  for  a  mistress,  and  an  opera- 
box  for  an  evening  lounge. 

The  Si^le  is,  as  you  are  aware,  a 
paper  established  within  the  last 
eleven  years,  yet  it  has  a  greater  cir- 
culation than  any  journal  in  Paris. 
It  counts  42,000  subscribers,  and  the 
shares  are  now  worth  nearly  ten 
times  their  original  cost.  This  jour- 
nal represents  the  grocers,  chandlers, 
shoemakers,  and  tailors  of  the  metro- 
polis, and  its  basdiewe ;  and  as  it  is 
necessary  to  be  somewhat  dull  and 
very  decorous  to  please  this  majority, 
neither  Chambolle  nor  Gustave  Beau' 
mont  would  run  the  risk  of  keeping 
ill  company.  Leon  Faucker,  of  his 
own  mere  motion,  would  shun  such 
men  as  the  Beauvallons,  thinking 
them  neither  men  of  probity  nor 
men  of  letters ;  and  the  pompous  and 
solemn  Barrot  would  thmk  them  too 
&st-livers,  and  far  too  lavish  in  their 
expenditure,  to  suit  his  temper  or  his 
taste.  The  men  of  the  Dhmocratie 
Pacijiquey  the  Communists  and  Fou- 
rierists,  would  hold  nothing  in  com- 
mon with  gluttons,  gamblers,  and 
debauchees.  Hugh  Doherty  the 
writing-master,  Victor  Daly  the  ar- 
chitect, Brisbane  the  North  Ameri- 
can, Comidh'ont  the  ex -officer  of 
engineers,  MeiU  the  German  Jew, 
and  Jownmt  the  working  mau,  with 
his  lon^  beard  and  paletot  ^  capuchon, 
the  indispensable  costume  of  all  good 
Fourierists,  would  have  been  out  of 
place  in  such  gay  e^Hupany,  with  a 
puri  de  gibier  tor  a  soup,  and  Jdets 
de  laperaux  (i  la  Voppabidre  for  a 
pi^e  de  risisiance.  Only  think  of 
Doherty  and  Daly  swaUowiug  her- 
mitage and  chdteau  du  paoe,  and  the 
Jew  Meill  eating  oreilles  ae  cockon  en 
mem  du  roi,  wiUiout  being  aware  of 
the  forbidden  food  he  had  just  swal- 
lowed. Little  Lesseps,  of  the  Beifrit 
Public,  comes  of  a  consular  family, 
and  holds  his  head  too  hi^h  to  stoop 
so  low.  And  as  to  the  wnters  in  the 
Revue  dee  Deux  Mondest  they  look 
to  be  administrators  and  function- 
aries ;  and  it  would  not  do  for  such 
men  to  consort  with  the  cogging  and 
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the  cozening  amon^  the  loose  fish  of 
•Paris,  or  successful  va^bonds  who 
b^n  by  pawning  watcnes  and  end 
by  shooting  their  man,  to  undergo 
the  indispensable  baptism  of  blood,  to 
use  then:  own  vile  jargon. 

Ton  cannot  fail  to  have  remarked, 
dear  Oliver,  that  I  have  omitted  two 
journals  from  my  list:  one  is  the 
JVeMtf,  founded  m  1836;  the  other 
is  the  JEooque,  engrafted  on  the  Olobe 
at  the  latter  end  of  the  past  year, 
when  the  Olobe  itself  had  been  al- 
ready four  }'ears  in  existence. 

These  two  journals  have  done 
more,  in  my  mind,  to  bring  about 
such  a  social  state  as  we  have  been 
deploring,  and  to  demde  and  demo- 
ralise the  press  of  France,  than  all 
the  ministries  which  have  existed 
since  the  period  of  the  first  Revolu- 
tion. But  let  us  hear,  in  the  first 
place,  a  little  of  their  history.  ,  The 
founder  of  the  Presse  is  Emde  de 
Oirardin,  a  natural  son  of  Count 
Stanislas.  He  commenced  life  as  an 
inspector  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was 
successively  editor  of  four  journals, 
which  died  in  quick  succession.  He 
then  published  a  book  called  Emile, 
which  had  no  success.  After  five 
successive  failures  he  seems  to  have 
thought  himself  desperate  enough  for 
any  enterprise,  and,  as  a  natural  se- 
quence, he  married.  The  wife  of  his 
selection  was  the  pretty  Delphine 
Gay,  a  woman  of  wit  and  beauty, 
with  her  poetical  talents  for  a  dowry. 
But  poetry,  dear  Oliver,  will  not 
make  the  pot  boil,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  EmUe  de  Girardin  should 
dine  as  nearly  seven  times  a- week  as 
possible.  He  promised  himself  a  for- 
tune in  the  invention  of  the  Para- 
croASe,  or  mud-defender,  but  the 
Paris  public  was  blind  to  its  merit, 
and  EmUe  only  fell  deeper  into  the 
mire.  The  Phiaotype  was  next  tried, 
which  promised  mcmU  et  merve^s; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  happy 
pair  found  that  they  had  ^^plus  de 
oeurre  que  dii  pain.**  The  Presse  was 
the  next  speculation,  and  as  it  was  a 
joint-stock  company,  and  in  a  year 
when  joint-stock  speculations  are  not 
so  discredited  as  they  are  now — pro- 
mising a  journal  laroer  and  cheaper 
than  all  other  French  journals — the 
shares  went  ofi*  briskly.  The  jour- 
nal, therefore,  was  well  launched; 
but  from  the  time  it  has  started  into 
being,  an  example  was  given  of  a  ve- 


hemence, a  ^rsonality,  and  a  shame- 
less nnprincipledness,  Uieretofore  un- 
known to  the  press  of  France,  and 
only  discreditably  known  in  certain 
Sunday  journals  in  England. 

Before  the  institution  of  the  Preue 
journals  were  divided  into  different 
party  sections,  as,  for  instance.  Car- 
list,  Republican,  Dynastic,  Napo- 
leonic, Tiers  Partis  «c.  But  from 
the  period  EntHe  de  Girardin  entered 
the  lists  he  manifested  a  complete  in- 
difference on  the  subject  of  political 
principle.  As  to  convictions,  belief, 
or  political  party  or  banner,  he  had 
none,  his  only  object  being  to  get  as 
many  readers  and  subscribers  as  pos- 
sible. Opinions,  therefore,  and  prin- 
ciples were  sold ;  the  cause  of  Rus- 
sia was  upheld,  while  England  was 
abused,  vilipended,  and  calumniated. 
The  corruption  commenced  in  the 
political  part  of  the  paper,  descended 
through  all  the  minor  departments, 
and  (Lanier  de  Cassagnac  (afterwards 
proprietor  of  the  (Mobe  and  now  of 
the  Epoqae)^  who,  in  1839,  conducted 
the  literary  department  or  FemUetan, 
was  charged  at  the  close  of  the  last 
year  by  one  Hilbey,  a  tailor  by  trade, 
and  author  by  preference,  with  hav- 
ing received  160  francs  for  the  inser- 
tion of  a  piece  of  poetry  commencing 
''Ala  Mh-e  deceUeque  f  aimer  The 
tailor  further  goes  on  to  reveal  to 
the  public  that,  at  the  request  of 
CassagnaCf  who  first  wished  for  a 
silver  teapot  value  200  francs,  he 
sent  that  person  four  coverts  d*argent 
and  six  small  spoons.  In  this  very 
seaaon  of  1839,  when  these  scries 
were  enacting,  the  man  who  but  a 
couple  of  years  beftNre  was  sans  six 
sous,  was  sans  souci  as  to  worldly 
wealth.  It  is  known  to  all  the  world, 
and  recorded  by  Jules  Janin,  that  he 
kept  as  fine  a  house  as  an  agemt  de 
change,**  with  livery  servants,  car- 
riages, horses,  &c.  And  tbou^ 
some  portion  of  these  luxuries  were 
due  to  his  own  efforts  and  talents 
and  unscrupulous  industrjr  and  per- 
severance, and  some  portion  to  the 
lively  Causeries  Paridennes  of  his 
wife,  which  appeared  in  the  Presse, 
and  were  signed  Vicomte  Delauney, 
still  they  were  in  a  jrreater  degree 
attributable  to  the  efforts  and  man- 
agement of  Dujarrier,  who  was  a 
keen  and  successful,  or,  perhaps,  I 
should  raUier  say  a  lucky,  man  of 
busmess.  It  was  Di:\jarner  who,  in 
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1843,  suggested  to  Gimdin  the  pub- 
lication of  a  supplement  entitled 
Ze  Bulletin  des  Trihunaux^  which 
cost  twenty  francs  additional.  This 
move  obtained  for  the  Presse  an  in- 
crease of  6000  subscribers;  and  it 
was  supposed  that  at  the  period  of 
Dmamer's  death  the  journal  was 
malun^  from  7  to  8000/.  a-year,  net, 
of  which  Pigarrier  is  reported  to 
have  received  yearly  no  less  a  sum 
than  50,000  francs,  or  2000/.  of  our 
money :  for,  be  it  observed,  he  pos- 
sessed eight  out  of  twenty-five  shares. 
This,  no  doubt,  appeared  a  mine  of 
ffold  to  a  man  wno  had  not  1200 
francs  a-year  five  years  previously, 
but  it  in  no  degree  justified  the  la- 
vish expenditure,  or  the  course  of 
life  and  of  play,  which  the  unfortu- 
nate man  was  leading.  The  indict- 
ment, or  acU  d'' accusation,  read  at 
the  trial,  announces  the  elegant  lux- 
ury in  which  he  lived,  and  goes  on 
to  state  that  "if  he  gained  money 
easily  he  spent  it  as  quickly,  and  had 
a  general  reputation  as  a  bold  and 
generous  player." 

But  these  words  "  elegant  luxury 
and  "bold  and  generous  player,** 
irrite  down  in  burning,  branding 
letters  the  man*s  condemnation. 

II  faut  opter  des  deaz  6lre  dupe  ou  fri- 
poD, 

Too8  ces  jeoz  de  linsard  n'attirent  riea 
debon." 

There  is  nothing  harder,  my  dear 
Oliver,  than  the  heart  —  nothing,  in 
general,  viler  or  more  fitful  than  the 
temper  of  a  professed  gambler.  Open 
out  the  cards  or  the  dice  before  a 
table  of  gamblers,  and  the  passions 
of  cupidity,  envy,  avarice,  and  fury, 
are  brought  at  once  into  play.  Feel 
the  pulse  of  the  gambler,  and  you 
will  find  it  quick,  unequal,  feverish. 
His  tonffue  is  parched,  his  lips  and 
cheeks  Bvid;  his  temper,  however 
originally  good,  becomes  demoniacal ; 
his  health,  however  robust,  at  length 
gives  way.  The  smallest  trifle  irri- 
tates and  provokes  him ;  words  which 
would  pass  unheeded  by  another  are 
seized  on  by  him. 

Beauvallon  and  Dujarrier  were 
both  samblers,  and  fortidle  words 
or  still  idler  gesture,  incident  to  a 
eamblinff  and  vinous  orgy,  the  one 
lost  his  fife,  and  the  other  all  of  cha- 
racter that  remained  to  him,  which, 
to  say  the  truth,  was  fittle  enough. 
toxh  xxxm.  ifo.  cxcYin. 


Mercantile  avarice  and  mercantile 
cupidity  were,  however,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  this  discreditable  quarrel. 
Dujarrier  played  pretty  much  the 
same  part  at  the  Presse  that  Beau- 
vallon played  at  the  Globes  and  the 
quarrel  took  its  rise  (though  its 
proximate  cause  was  a  loss  at  cards)  in 
the  most  mercenary  motives  that  can 
sway  the  mind  of  man.  At  the 
Presse  Dujarrier  was  manager,  con- 
troller, and  caissier.  He  it  was  who 
engaged  and  paid  the  FeuilletanistSf 
and  arranged  who  was  to  write  the 
Roman  FemUeton  for  weeks  and 
months  in  succession,  and  how  much 
the  writers  were  to  receive.  In  this 
catering  for  the  paper  he  had  his 
favourites,  as  such  manner  of  men 
generally  have,  and  this,  of  course, 
led  to  envy  and  jealousies ;  but  not- 
withstandmg  his  vanity,  his  i^o- 
rance,  his  coarse  and  over-familiar 
manners,  and  deficiency  on  the  score 
of  early  education,  he  probably  was 
in  moral  character  just  as  respectable 
as  any  of  the  Romance- writers  whom 
he  employed,  and  nearly  as  well,  if 
not  qmte  as  well,  educated ;  for  be  it 
known  to  readers  in  England  that 
neither  education  nor  acqmred  know- 
ledjge  are  deemed  in  any  d^ree  re- 
quisite to  those  persons. 

At  the  rival  paper,  the  Olobe^ 
Beauvallon  played  pretty  much  the 
same  part  tnat  Dujarrier  played  at 
the  Presse.  Independently  of  the 
old  adage  that  two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree,  there  were  other  causes^ 
not  merely  of  disrelish  but  of  loath- 
ing, ^eotioa^  was  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Granier  de  Cassagnac,  who 
had  originally  been  the  principal 
coadjutor  of  EmUe  de  Gtrardm  at 
the  Presse,  Cassagnac  having  quar- 
relled with  his  principal,  set  up  for 
himself  a  rival  paper,  the  Globe; 
out  of  which  the  Bpoque  has  since 
risen.  In  the  Globe  he  had  called 
Girardin  by  every  infamous  and 
every  opprobrious  name,  and  pro- 
claimed that  all  the  ffood  articles 
were  the  productions  of  his  own  pen ; 
in  fact,  that  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  Presse  was  wholly  due  to  his 
talent  This  was  indignantly  denied 
by  Girardbi,  who  statS  that  Cassag- 
nac  was  an  impudent,  lying  Gascon, 
who,  when  editor  of  the  Journal 
Politique  of  Toulouse,  was  flogged  in 
the  public  street,  and  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  intenor  of  a  diligence 
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to  save  himself  ir<mi  ftirther  steipes. 
''Ah!**  says  Cassagnae,  ''what  of 
that  ?  You,  Emile  Girardin,  sitting 
by  your  pretty  wife  at  the  Opera, 
were  logged  before  3000  persons ! 

"  But  uat  *s  not  so  bad  as  you,*'  says 
£mile.  "  Didn*t  you,  by  scampish 
messengers,  send  round  the  pro- 
spectus of  your  paper  to  the  sub« 
scribers  to  other  journals  f — ay,  send 
them  round  in  cart-loads  P** 

"  OA,  Jamie  ne  vous  y  frottez 
pa$r  says  Cassagnae.  "What  a 
respectable  fellow  are  you,  forsooth  I 
to  sicken  at  such  trifles, — you^  the 
rejected  of  the  electors  of  Bour- 
ffaneuf,  whose  electors  preferred  Vi- 
docq,  ihe  police  spy,  as  an  honester 
manl** 

"  Au  moiMy*  rejoins  Emile,  "  I  am 
not  capable  of  ordering  gaiters  of  a 
particular  cut  for  my  newspaper  por- 
ters by  way  of  an  adyertisement,  and 
then  refusing  to  pay  for  them  because 
they  are  not  exactly  made  to  pat- 
tern!** 

"  Quelle  mauehe  wus  pique,'* 
Granier.  "  Gaiters,  quotha !  Dial 
eyer  puff  up  the  shares  of  a  coal- 
mine which  neyer  existed,  or  in  which 
there  were  no  coals,  and  sell  my 
aoHom  at  a  premium  ?  Did  I  ey^ 
play  the  blagueur  at  St.  Berain  ?** 

"  Venire  Saini-Orier  exclaims 
Emile.  "  Here*s  a  jmtty  fellow  to 
talk  of  bla^,  indeed!  A  geux 
who  comes  mto  my  bed-room  on  a 
hot  July  day,  and  takina  off  his 
shirt,  and  clothing  himself  in  one  of 
my  six  best  clean  chemises,  walks 
away!  Gentleman,  indeed!  C*est 
un  geniilhomme  de  Beauee,  il  est  au 
Ut  quand  on  refaU  see  ckaueeeey 

"  Impostor  and  quack  !  '*  says 
Granier.  "  You  proclaim  that  the 
success  of  the  Presse  is  owii^  to  your 
pen;  but  all  the  good  articles  that 
ever  appeared  in  it  were  written  by 
me,  or  certain  persons  who  shall  be 
nameless.** 

"  Oahpin  de  OaecogneV  says 
Emile.  ^  How  dares  the  fellow,  who 
ordered  a  steam  printing-press  aad 
then  refused  to  nav  for  it  an  one 


in  the  latlor  paper\  but  wte  guide, 
goyem,  and  control  thdr  eyery  tone 
and  moyement  "  Tel  maitre,  tei 
valet.**  When  the  direcUng  i^iits 
thus  ribaldly  demean  thcsmselvei, 
what  is  to  De  expected  front  the 
FemOdomeU,  poor-devil  atithm  and 
French  penny-a-liners,  under  tbein  ? 
A  total  lack  of  manners  and  princi- 
ple—an  entire  absoice  of  tnith  and 
taste. 

To  Girardin,  Cawignsc,  Dujarrier, 
and  Beauvallon,  is  altogether  owing 
the  furtive  introducUon  of  the  Bomsm 
FeuiUekm  into  French  literature. 
This  creatk>n— the  offlqEtring  of  the 
political  indifference  superyeoinff 
upon  a  state  of  constant  change  ana 
revolution->has  now  assumed  gigan- 
tic proportions,  and  at  the  pr^ent 
moment  threatens  not  merely  to 
overshadow  political  discussioii,  but 
to  destroy  all  literature.  The  newt- 
paper  romance,  my  dear  Ouvbr,  or 
lioman  Feuilleton,  k  an  unnaturalt 
artificial  work,  the  disgrace  of  even  a 
low  style  of  literature.  It  is  a  novd 
or  tale,  written  in  the  most  exag- 
gerated fashion,  which  is  published 
daily  in  the  small  volumes  dTwbat, 
ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  was  called 
the  Feutlkton.  The  ancient  Peml* 
leton,  as  you  weU  know,  was  the  pe- 
culiar boast  and  i>ride  of  the  French 
press.  It  was  unique  in  Joumalian. 
It  consisted  of  the  small,  short  oo- 
limms,  separated  from  the  politiad 
articles,  debates,  and  advertisemmts, 
and  was  devoted  to  pure  literatpe, 
or  literary  or  theatrical  critidsra. 
It  ¥ra8  in  these  femUekme  that  again 
and  again  appeared  articles  that  wfll 
live  as  Ions  as  the  most  classic  pro- 
ductions of  the  French  language, — 
models  of  clear,  correct,  candid,  and 
learned  criticism.  The  men  who  thai 
supplied  the  FemUeton  with  matter, 
such  as  Feleta,  Dussauh,  and  Hof- 
maun,  were  exact,  and  scrupulous,  and 
conscientioas,  aad  long  meditated  on 
the  works  which  they  eriticised.  And 
the  proprietors  reaped  the  rewaid  of 
their  labours,  fi>r  the  series  of  aiti- 
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distiDgokhed  honours  and  the  high- 
est renown.  Hence  the  earlier  F^tU^ 
letan  was  distinguished  by  learning, 
judgment,  and  aU  the  higher  quah- 
ties  of  mind.  It  instructed  as  well 
as  amused ;  and  if  it  had  a  iault  at 
all,  it  was  that  it  was  too  learned 
and  erudite.  But  from  1830  to  1835, 
the  old  FemlieUm  degenerated  in 
the  hands  of  Janin ;  and  from  1836-7 
the  Roman  FeuSUton  began  to  ap« 
pear.  Now  the  Raman  FeuMeUm  has 
become  tm  b€8om  irrSsuHble^  wm  exi* 
gemee  tmpSneuee^  to  use  the  phrase 
of  its  admirers.  Thousands,  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  hang  upon  the 
words,  ^  la  suite  au  prochmn  tatmiro,'* 
Yet,  what  after  all  is  this  Roman 
FeidQetott  ?  It  is  an  ezaffgerated  no- 
vel or  tale,  written  wim  a  view  to 
eifect — with  a  view  to  the  greatest 
number  of  readers  and  advertise- 
ments. The  Presse  was  the  first  to 
invent  this  system — ^this  rank  food 
for  vulgar  appetites ;  and  the  greatest 
producer  in  the  trade  is  a  man  of  co- 
lour, Alexandre  Dumas  Davy,  who 
has  recently  assumed  the  title  of  Mar« 
quis  de  la  railleterie. 

Dumas  is  said  to  have  fifteen  clerks 
in  his  manufactory.  It  is  the  busi- 
ness of  these  fifteen  men  to  heap 
together  in  the  shortest  possible 
space,  the  greatest  number  of  start- 
hnff  incidents,  thrilling  emotions,  and 
sudden  contrasts.  On  and  on  they 
toil,  a  eoUi  ortu  ueque  ad  occasum^ 
while  the  happy  marquis  touches 
and  re-touches,  corrects  and  embel- 
lishes, throwing  in  here  and  there 
a  little  bit  more  pathos,  anon,  a  lit- 
tle more  gloominess,  or  now  and 
again  a  deeper  die  and  hue  of  guilt, 
for  a  monstrous  and  unnatural  spice 
ofcrime  is,  above  all,  necessary.  \Vnen 
the  whole  is  corrected  and  shaped  to 
the  most  taking  pattern,  then  Alex- 
andre Dumas  Davy,  Marquis  de  la 
Failleterie,  causes  one  of  his  two 
sons,  or  both,  perhaps,  to  copy  the 
whole  out  in  a  fair  hand,  the  parcel 
is  labelled,  and  ticketed,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  marquis*  commisskmaire^ 
to  deliver  as  per  order,  and  who  takes 
it  either  to  the  Di^jarrier  or  Beanval- 
lon  of  the  hour,  and  the  next  da^, 
at  all  events  within  the  next  week,  it 
is  in  print.  The  traders  in  news- 
papers are  satisfied  if  these  produc* 
tions  procure  either  readers  or  ad*' 
vertisements  for  the  paper,  and  de- 
lighted if  they  procim  bolb»  white 


the  Marquis  de  la  Failleterie  is  con- 
tented if  he  receive  from  his  30,000 
to  60,000  francs  a-year,  as  the  case 
may  be.  This  system  has  been  the 
ruin  of  ^umalism  and  literature. 
Nothing  IS  demanded  but  to  produce 
the  article  quickly  to  suit  the  press- 
ing wants  of  the  day.  No  style  is 
necessary,  no  consistence  or  coher- 
ency, no  study  of  the  human  head 
or  human  heart.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  melodramatic  situation, 
bustle,  incident,  &c  There  is  much 
noise  and  no  work,  which  was  ex- 
actly the  effect  produced  by  Addi- 
son^ TrwtUmaher*  The  pen  of  the 
writer  is  subservient  to  the  greedy 

r'  't  of  speculation.   The  tale  or 
novel  ii  constructed,  not  after 
life  or  nature,  but  made  to  sell. 

As  a  consequence  the  public  taste 
becomes  daily  more  and  more  viti- 
ated. The  relish  for  the  serious,  the 
matured,  the  natural,  is  lost  There 
must  be  horror  heaped  on  horror; 
and  no  novel  or  tale  will  now  be  po- 
pular that  does  not  contain  a  due  m- 
f usion  of  adidtenr,  inoest,  poisoning, 
or  parricide.  The  Pr»M«,  by  the 
hands  of  Dujarrier,  used  to  pay,  and 
by  the  hands  of  his  successor  still 
pays,  nearly  300  francs  a-day  for 
femUetons  fabricated  after  this  fashion, 
to  Alexandre  Dumas  Davy,  Marquis 
de  la  Failleterie,  George  Sand,  1  re- 
deric  Soulie,  and  lienor^  Prosper 
Bahne.  Mountains  of  trash  are  in 
consequence  produced.  To  the  au- 
thors, in  so  far  as  money  is  concerned, 
it  is  profitable  trash.  The  men  sack 
bushelsfull  of  money,  but  they  make 
a  shipwreck  of  name  and  fame.  A 
career  is  given  to  the  wildest  and 
most  rambling  fancies ;  and  the  most 
exact  and  icQomatie  of  languages 
ceases  to  be  either  exact,  idiomatic,  or 
fframmatical  in  the  hands  of  these 
Sterary  tradesmen. 

Yet,  with  all  their  gains,  the  news- 
paper ronumoers  of  the  Preete  and 
the  Epoque  are  for  the  most  part 
penniless.  Though  some  of  them 
make  ^eir  60,000  francs  a-year,  yet 
their  expenditure  is  always  nearly 
double,  and  often  quadruple  theur 
ineome.  They  live,  like  the  nmU 
of  the  Begent  Orleans,  like  the 
Broglies,  the  Brancas,  the  Birons, 
the  Canillacs,  the  Nooes,  the  Riche- 
lieus,  the  Duelos,  &c  Each  of  them 
has  his  Mesdames  Farab^re,  de  Fha- 
lwtf»  £n61ie  dfi  l*Opei»y  his  Lie  Yenne, 
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or  his  Lola  Monies.  To  see  the 
horses,  and  carriages,  and  livery  ser* 
rants  of  these  men,  to  enter  their 
houses  filled  with  costly  fumitore, 
pictures,  &c.,  one  would  think  they 
were  descended  from  the  Mont- 
morencys  and  Mortemarts. 

Your  friend  in  the  last  Rboiha, 
however,  has  done  the  father  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas  an  injustice.  The 
Mher,  though  a  general,  was  not  a 
mulatto  eeneral,  but  a  man  of  pure 
French  blood,  descended  of  the  Davys 
de  la  Pailleterie  of  the  Pays  de  Caux 
in  Normandy.  There  was  no  more 
distinguished  officer  in  the  French 
army.  His  bravery  and  gallant 
bearing  were  remarkable  at  St. 
Bemanl,  Mont  Cenis,  Mantua,  Neu- 
mark,  and  Brixen.  But  his  son 
Alexandre  is  a  mulatto,  his  mother 
being  a  native  of  Guadaloupe  (or  St. 
Dominso),  and  a  romancer  in  more 
senses  tnan  one ;  for  though  bom  on 
the  24th  July,  1802,  he  solemnly 
declared  before  the  Cour  d* Assizes 
of  Rouen  he  was  only  forty -one 
years  of  age,  though  he  was  at  the 
moment  he  made  the  declaration  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  But  Monte- 
Cristo  Dumas,  with  all  his  follies 
fmd  faults — and  their  name  is  L^on, 
— ^is  a  modest  and  an  humble  man, 
though  he  drives  his  coach-and-four, 
compared  with  Honor^  Balzac. 
This  man,  who  is  now  in  his  forty- 
seventh  year,  came  to  Paris  six-and- 
twenty  years  ago,  where  he  obtained 
the  brevet  of  a  printer.  He  had 
not  been  in  business  above  a  year, 
before  he  failed  in  trade.  From  1 827 
to  1829  he  produced  various  anony- 
mous romances,  deservedly  forgotten. 
But  in  1830  his  Flemish  fimshing 
was  relished  by  the  bourgeoisie,  who 
had  triumphed  in  the  three  days. 
Eugenie  Orandet  le  MSdecin  de  Cam" 
pagne,  Lee  Schnes  de  la  Vie  PrivSe 
de  la  Vie  Parisienney  and  De  la  Vie 
de  Province,  obtained  immense  suc- 
cess, and  procured  for  the  author 
considerable  sums  of  money.  Behold 


and  expending  at  least  100,000  firaoes, 
or  4000L  a-year.  For  ten  years 
Honore  was  at  every  thing  in  the 
ring;  but  at  length,  having  writ- 
ten himself  out,  he  is  now  entirdy 
supplanted  by  Sue,  and  has  fled  to 
Italy,  overwhelmed  vriith  debts  and 
liabilities,  the  tenth  part  of  which  he 
will  never  be  enabled  to  pay.  Bat 
without  the  FemUeton  of  Girardm 
ixdA  Cassagnac,  Balzac  could  never 
have  run  this  mad  and  foolish  career ; 
without  the  abuse  of  the  Femiletamy  he 
never  could  have  indulged  the  whims 
and  fancies  of  a  disease  and  morbid 
vanity,  or  lived  the  life  of  a  prince 
and  a  financier.  Who  have  lowered 
and  perverted  the  FeuHletonf  The 
Presee  and  the  Epogue,  Girardm 
and  Cassagnac  Wno  have  contri- 
buted to  produce  the  scenes  which 
our  common  friend  in  Begina  de- 
plores, and  properly  castigates?  Cas- 
sagnac and  Girardin.  Duels  there 
are  —  always  have  been — in  Parn, 
and  duels  there  always  will  be  in 
Paris  so  long  as  France  is  France. 
But  duels  d  propoe  de  rien ;  duels, 
taking  their  origin  in  base  cupidity 
or  mercantile  rivalry,  are  a  creation 
of  the  Preese  and  Epoque,  and  the 
Roman  FeuHletan, 

As  to  French  actresses,  my  dear 
OuvKR,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in 
extenuation  of  their  lightness  and 
follies,  and  I  am  not  the  man  to  break 
these  butterflies  on  a  wheel.  In  the 
midst  of  society,  French  actresses  live 
like  paruu.  By  common  consmt 
their  profession  is  depredated  and 
discredited.  When  tney  bear  an 
honest  or  respected  name,  they  are 
obliged  to  chan|;e  it  into  wd,  viSt, 
or  saint,  not  to  dishonour  or  disgrace 
their  families.  But  who  that  has 
ever  been  behind  the  scenes  of  a 
French  provincial  theatre,  or  that  in 
Easter  week  has  seen  French  pro- 
vincial actresses  come  up  in  doms 
fh>m  all  comers  of  France  to  the 
coffee-house  in  the  Rue  de  TArlne 
Sec  to  seek  metropolitan  enm^ements, 
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ancient  privileges  ofihtgentilhammes 
de  la  chambre  ae  roi. 

No,  my  dear  Oijv£s,  you  must 
not  judffe  of  the  press  or  the  litera- 
tore  of  France  by  these  deplorable 
examples.  The  Bertins,  the  De 
Sacys,  the  Chasles,  the  St.  Marc 
Girardins,  the  Fleurys,  the  Fauchers, 
the  Saint  Beuves,  are  men  as  learned 
and  as  respectable  as  are  to  be  found 
in  any  country;  and  you  may  rest 
assured  the  Mtter  portion  of  the 
French  press,— the  Uibats^  the  Con- 
sHiutiaTmely  the  Siicley  and  the  Retme 
dee  Deux  Mondee,  &C.,  —  are  all 
anxious  to  rescue  themselves  from 
the  opprobrium  of  being  considered 
as  persons  of  the  stamp  of  the  Girar- 
dins and  Cassagnacs,  of  the  Dujar* 
riers  and  Beauvallons. 
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Forgive  me  for  trespassing  on  you 
at  sucn  length,  but  it  is  right  the 
case  of  respectable  and  learned  men 
should  be  distinguished,  as  the  law- 
yers in  my  day  used  to  say,  from  the 
case  of  the  scamps,  of  the  scum  of 
literature  and  pmitics.  Beware  in 
England  of  the  Roman  FemUeion, 
If  you  ever  allow  romancers,  jesters, 
or  novelists  to  usurp  the  place  held 
in  your  Times  and  Chronicle  by  seri- 
ous and  solid  political  writers,  adieu 
to  the  respectability — adieu  also  to 
the  liberty  of  the  ifnglish  press. 

I  remain,  my  dear  O liver » 

Your  faithful  and  sincere  friend, 
Benjamin  Blunt, 

Bencberman  and  Trencherman  of  the 
Inner  Temple. 


ERNEST  WALKIN  worm's  OPINION  OF  SEVILLE, 


IN  A  LETTER  TO  MR.  GRUBLET. 


When  we  separated,  my  dear  Grub- 
ley,  at  the  Southampton  Pier,  you, 
to  study  the  resources  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  I,  for  Seville,  I  was 
far  more  satisfied  with  my  choice 
than  I  am  at  present.  Unlike  most 
of  those  whose  midnight  lamps  glim- 
mer with  the  same  perseverance,  I 
must  frankly  own  that  my  reading  has 
misled  me.  I  forget  which  romantic 
*  bard  first  invei^ed  me  into  the 
dreamy  admiration  which  I  have  ever 
since  encouraged  towards  this  land. 
But  whoever  it  was,  he  is  respon- 
sible for  the  course  of  reading  I 
thenceforth  pursued,  and  for  my 
present  disappointment. 

I  have  accompanied  tourist  after 
tourist,  poet  after  poet,  through  this 
southern  paradise,  and  never  met 
with  the  snadow  of  a  disappointment 
tomar  thedelights  of  a  residenceat  Se- 
ville as  long  as  I  remained  at  Putney. 
How  different  the  descriptions  m 
books  are  from  the  places  they  pro- 
fess to  paint,  I  have  now  b^n  to 
discover.  I  have  here  Byron,  and  one 
or  two  others  of  my  deceivers ;  and 
am  learning  to  smoke  in  order  to 
use  their  leaves  in  lighting  my  pipe, 


as  I  think  that  such  atrocious  exag- 
gerations should  end  in  smoke. 

My  first  outbreak  against  the  poet 
I  have  just  named  was  occasionea  bv 
the  journey  from  the  coast  to  this 
place.  I  was  all  eagerness  to  arrive 
at  the  romantic  land  he  talks  of,  and 
discovered  by  the  end  of  the  day 
that  he  could  never  have  looked  for- 
ward to  any  of  his  readers  coming  to 
see  it.  miy,  the  Thames  between 
Hammersmith  and  Battersea  is  far 
more  romantic  than  this  Guadal- 
quivir, along  the  whole  fifty  miles 
of  which  there  is  not  sufficient  fo- 
liage to  deck  the  T»rterre  of  an  al- 
derman's villa !  This  disappointment 
was,  however,  trifling  to  that  of  my 
whole  existence  in  tnis  so  vaunted 
city,  which  is  as  different  as  can  be 
imagined  from  what  they  would 
make  you  believe. 

Any  one  coming  here  after  having 
been  told,  as  I  have  fifty  times,  that 
Seville  was  a  superb  city — a  city  of 
palaces— would  suppose  the  diligence 
nad  set  him  down  at  the  wrong  town. 
You  know,  my  dear  Grubley,  that  I 
always  say  what  I  mean ;  well  then, 
I  luasure  you  that  the  narrowest  part 
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of  Fetter  Lane  is  about  tbe  width  of 
the  principal  streets  of  ScTille ;  and 
as  for  the  palaces,  I  haye  worn  out 
two  pairs  of  boots,  and  have  not  yet 
discovered  the  remotest  symptoms  of 
anything  of  the  kind.  You  know 
how  we  abuse  Bucldngham  Palace; 
there  is  nothing  here  that  would 
stand  the  comparison  with  one  of  its 
wings.  It  is  true  they  say  that  there 
IS  one  built  by  the  Moors,  who  are 
said  to  have  done  every  thing  with 
a  sort  of  Oriental  ma^flcence.  I 
requested  to  have  it  shewn  to  me ; 
but  when  we  came  to  it  I  could  not 
believe  it  was  a  palace.  It  is  nothing 
to  a  row  of  bouses  in  Portland 
Place.  I  was  so  disgusted  that  I 
would  not  go  in ;  and  I  saw  clearly 
by  the  smile  on  the  countenance  of 
my  guide,  an  intelligent  Spaniard, 
wno  understands  English,  that  he 
appreciated  my  feelings  on  coming 
from  such  a  countiy  as  England: 
and  I  am  convinced,  he  has  since 
spoken  well  to  his  friends  of  my 
spirit  in  not  allowing  myself  to  be,  as 
it  were,  taken  in,  by  entering  the 
doors  of  such  a  place. 

A  circumstance  which  renders 
these  disappointments  the  more  pro- 
voking, IS  the  great  advantage  a 
stranger  possesses  in  this  country, 
owing  to  the  facility  of  the  language. 
Having  a  tolerably  ouick  ear,  tne 
peculiarity  immediately  struck  me 
that  all  tne  words  terminated  in  o. 
It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the 
English  language  is  of  Latin  deriva- 
tion, as  is  also  the  case  vrith  the 
entire  Spanish  tongue;  so  that  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me  that  by 
adding  an  o  to  the  English  words,  I 
could  not  fail  of  becoming  intelligi- 
ble; and  that  without  tne  trouble 
of  studying  a  new  language.  For, 
with  a  litue  practice,  1  expected  to 
run  on  fluently  enough  with  my 


little  eoddo  flsho  and  oystero  woso, 
ran  away  as  though  I  had  threatened 
to  knock  him  down.  Besides,  I  found 
the  prmdple  did  not  invariably  ad- 
mit of  a  successful  application,  from 
a  practice  this  nation  possesses  of  dis- 
torting the  signification  of  terms ; 
as  in  the  instance  of  ditmero^  which 
by  an  unaccountable  perverrion  is 
made  to  signify  money.  From  soch 
obstacles  as  these  I  feared  my  system 
would  require  some  previovis  study, 
with  a  view  to  drawing^  up  a  list  of 
exceptions  and  modifications ;  I  tbere- 
fbre  laid  it  aside  fbr  the  moment,  and 
took  to  the  old  routine  of  karmng 
Spanish  as  a  distinct  language.  My 
intention  is  not,  however,  given  up ; 
and  I  shall  devote  my  first  lei- 
sure time  to  the  mature  considera- 
tion of  the  subject,  in  order  that,  at 
least,  future  travellers  may  profit  by 
the  discovery. 

The  most  curious  monument  here 
seems  to  be  the  ffreat  tower  caUed 
the  Giralda,  whicn  I  admire  much. 
It  is  all  square  up  to  an  immense 
height,  and  then  tapers  up  to  the 
top  like  a  Chinese  pagoda,  with 

? quantities  of  great  bells  tSi  round  in 
uU  view,  turning  head-over-heela 
when  they  ring  a  peal.  I  ascended 
this  tower  the  day  after  my  arrival, 
and  never  did  I  see  so  strange  a 
place.  I  was  let  in  through  a  door 
which  looked  like  a  rat-hme,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  enormons  Imilding, 
and  to  pass  through  which  I  had  to 
stoop.  There  was  first  a  small  room, 
and  out  of  it  another  door  leading  to 
a  passage,  whfeh  went  up-hill  far 
about  a  dozen  paces.  A  dead  wall 
stopped  me  at  the  end ;  but  the  nasi- 
ns^  then  turned  at  a  riffht  angle  to 
the  left,  and  I  went  np^ifll  aMUier 
dozen  steps  to  another  waD,  and 
again  to  tne  left ;  and  this  was  ora- 
formly  repeated  nntfl  I  had  walked 
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priests,  lR>Idlei«,  and  others,  and 
among  them  was  moved  along,  on  a 
wooden  stand,  a  model  of  the  great 
tower,  supported  on  either  si^  by 
female  figures  as  large  as  life.  I 
was  informed  that  th^  two  figures 
represented  saints,  which  struck  me 
as  a  circumstance  w<M*th  notice,  as 
shewinff  the  difference  between  the 
ideas  of  our  nation  and  this  on  these 
subjects,  ibr  they  were  fiffged  out 
just  like  the  females  who  ngure  on 
platforms  in  front  of  the  shows  at  an 
English  fair,  and  you  know  those 
females  with  us  are  never  considered 
in  the  light  of  saints. 

With  regard  to  the  eharms  of 
intercourse  with  these  Andalusians, 
who  have  been  so  repeatedly  de* 
scribed  as  the  most  fascinating  race, 
irresistible  in  their  winning  ways  to- 
wards foreigners,  I  was  undeceived 
from  the  first  day.  The  people  at 
the  inn  scarcely  paid  any  attention 
to  me,  but  left  me  to  look  after  every 
thing  for  myself.  I  was  roused  from 
my  sleep  on  the  first  morning,  by 
the  entrance  of  a  boisterous  female 
into  the  room,  who  placed  a  tray  of 
bad  chocolate  on  the  table.  I  turned 
in  my  bed  and  inquired  in  good 
Spanish, — 

"What's  o'clock?"  To  which  she 
replied  in  equally  good  Spanwh, — 

"  Don't  know and  slammed  the 
door  after  her. 

If  I  take  my  hat  off  to  bow  to  the 
lady  of  the  inn— a  custom  which,  you 
are  aware,  is  universal  on  the  (Con- 
tinent— I  hear  a  general  laughter 
among  the  servants,  which  is  some- 
times repeated  when  I  request  them 
to  do  anything  for  me.  Never  shall 
I  ask  a  Spanish  lady  again  to  take 
wine  ;  for  at  the  iable'd'hdte,  al- 
though all  talk  to  each  other  at  these 
dinners,  whether  they  are  aoquainfed 
or  not,  I  asked  a  lady  in  my  best 
manner  to  drink  with  me,  and  she 
stared  without  deigning  to  reply, 
while  these  cursed  servants  fell  to 
giggling  again  behind  our  chairs, — 
a  civility  which  they  repeated  when 
I  stood  up,  my  napkin  in  my  hand, 
on  the  departure  of  two  ladies  from 
the  table. 

But  this  was  not  the  worst.  Tou 
know  my  bashfulness  in  the  presence 
of  women ;  in  fiM^t,  no  one  has  en- 
deavoured more  perseveringly  than 
yourseli  to  laugh  me  out  <n  it.  At 
all  events,  yon  would  not  befiere  me 


ffuilty  of  ontraging  innocence  in  a 
foreign  land,  nor  am  I  capable  of 
anyuing  of  the  sort.  Wilson,  whom 
you  know,  and  who  had  been  aJl 
over  France — at  least  he  said  so,— 
once  told  me  that  a  little  delicate  and 
judicious  gallantry  towards  the  sex 
was  sure  to  make  a  favourable  im- 
pression, and  secure  to  the  stran^r 
a  good  reception.  Penetrated  with 
this  truth,  I  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  a  little  of  my  timidity,  and  the 
first  chambermaid  I  met  I  threw  my 
arms  instantaneously  round  her  nedc 
without  saying  a  word,  lest  the  effect 
should  be  spoiled  by  my  impure 
Spanish.  The  female  started  from 
me,  dealing  such  a  slap  on  my  cheek 
that  I  sufibred  from  a  swoUen  eye 
for  two  days. 

The  impression  I  received  of  the 
urbanity  of  this  class,  when  I  pre- 
sented myself  at  the  residence,  which 
I  had  had  much  difiieulty  in  disco- 
vering, of  a  certain  SenorDon  with 
four  names,  to  whom  I  had  procured 
from  my  banker  a  letter  of  introduc- 
tion, was  not  more  favourable.  On 
ringing  the  bell  a  voice  from  within 
the  iron  gates,  and  at  a  considerable 
distance,  cried  out,  "  Queen  who  ?'* 
dwelling  on  the  termination  of  the 
monosyllable  with  a  strong  nasal 
twang.  I  hardly  knew  what  to  re- 
ply, as  they  did  not  know  my  name; 
and  while  1  reasoned  with  myself — 
"  Qiden*^  was  more  loudly  repeated, 
with  an  evidently  impatient  augment- 
ation of  the  nasal  en,  I  then  men- 
tioned my  name  to  my  invisible  in- 
terrogator, and  was  replied  to  with  a 
"  Vaya  Vd,  cm  Dioi^**  a  civil  way  of 
requesting  beggars  to  go  about  their 
business.  As  I  did  not  like  standing 
in  the  stfeet  with  my  faite  at  an  iron 
grille,  esphimng  at  the  highest  pitch 
of  my  lung's  to  people  two  or  three 
pair  of  stairs  above,  at  the  window 
of  an  inner  invisible  court,  I  returned 
home  and  burned  my  letter  of  intro- 
duction. 

Musing  as  I  took  my  walk  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  on  this  circum- 
stance, which  shut  the  Seville  houses 
to  me,  as  though  they  had  been  con- 
vents, I  met  some  oM  aoqnahitances 
lately  arrived  like  myself;  but  be- 
fore I  introduce  you  to  them,  I  must 
notify  my  extreme  disappointment 
hi  the  cathedral.  This  monument 
differs  from  the  palaces  of  Seville  m 
this  retpee^  that  it  is  not  at  all  difil- 
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cult  to  discover.  AVherever  you  go 
vou  cannot  avoid  seeing  its  enormous 
Dulk  out-toppinff  every  thing  else, 
and  filling  a  whcuequarter  of  a  town. 
Haviiuf  heard  and  read  of  its  won- 
ders, I  entered,  expecting  to  have 
arrived  at  last  at  a  com^nsation  for 
all  my  other  disappomUnents.  I 
found  myself  in  an  immense  grey, 
brown,  dingy  vault,  of  a  prodigious 
elevation,  and  almost  dark  with  mys- 
terious-looking people  of  different 
sorts ;  some  movmg  slowly  from  one 
part  of  the  edifice  to  another ;  others 
making  bows  to  the  air,  or  to  the 
walls ;  and  some  forming  with  their 
thumbs  and  fingers  cabuistic  signs. 
I  had  not,  however,  long  to  meditate, 
or  to  endeavour  to  account  for  what 
I  saw,  for  a  sort  of  familiar  in  a 
black  gown  and  loose  white  spenser, 
wearing  on  his  head  a  cap  with  an- 
gular projections  upwards,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  bells, 
and  in  his  hand  a  long  white  stick, 
approached  me  and  pointed  to  my 
ahoulders,  on  which  I  had  thrown 
my  cloak  d  VEsjoagnoL  I  ventured 
to  inquire  whetner  he  wished  any- 
thing, but  could  get  no  reply  but 
nodding  of  the  head  and  cap,  and 
rapid  s^pis  of  the  hand,  accompanied 
by  hall-articulate  expressions,  simi- 
lar to  bozo,  or  vozo,  and  quitar; 
now  as  qmtar  signifies  do  away,  take 
away,  or  take  off,  and  I  would  not 
take  off  my  cloak  for  a  fellow  who 
had  the  impudence  to  wear  his  fools*- 
cap  while  ne  gave  me  the  order,  I 
took  myself  otf,  and  shall  not  cer- 
tainly enter  that  building  again. 

No  doubt  you  are  aware  that  such 
a  thing  as  a  decent,  quiet,  respectable 
Protestant  place  of  worship,  is  totally 
unknown  here ;  such  as,  for  instance, 
our  Barnabas  Chapel  at  Wandsworth. 
We  must  take  thing^  as  we  find 
them.  The  only  way,  m  my  opinion, 
of  observing  the  Sabbath  hei-e,  is  to 


than  by  twenty  times  the  lord  mayors 
ball-room,  surrounded  with  marble 
seats,  and  outside  these  a  ^lendid 
garden,  wafting  all  the  perfumes  of 
Paradise,  were  assembled  a  blaae  of 
beauty  and  an  ocean  of  animation. 
I  had  not  been  ten  minutes  absorbed 
in  the  study  of  this  enchanting  vision, 
when,  a  wide  space  opening  by  uni- 
versal consent,  a  procession  of  a  most 
novel  description  passed  through  the 
assembly,  whose  formal  ranu  and 
undivided  attention  were  arrested  by 
the  event  A  dozen  British  officers 
from  Gibraltar  had  disembarked,  and 
taken  the  Sunday  promenade  on  their 
way  to  their  hotel,  each  carnring  his 
portmanteau  on  his  shoulder,  and 
cracking  jokes  in  a  loud  voice  as 
they  underwent  the  ordeal  of  this 
universal  criticism.  Well,"  thought 
as  I  observed  the  unequivml 
signs  of  disgust  and  ridicule  thus 
drawn  on  my  compatriots,  and  which 
I  felt  would  dog  my  steps  as  long  as 
I  remained  on  the  ground,  '^it  is 
t^e  for  me^to  be  off!**  and  I  filed 

I  menUm^  having  fallen  in  with 
some  acquaintances ;  it  is  a  lady  with 
her  son,  who  came  in  their  yacht, — 
a  Mrs.  Smuggins,  of  Whitechapel. 
Young  Smuegins  went  to  sea  five 
years  ago,  ancTmade  two  voyages  to 
Bombay,-— on  which  occasions,  as  his 
widowed  mother  liad  be^  liberal, 
and  ffiven  him  a  pacotille,  he  scraped 
together  a  capital  sufilcient  to  enable 
him  to  dabble  in  scrip ;  so  that,  bdnff 
lucky,  he  soon  realised  a  (for  him; 
dazzling  fortune.  Having  acq^uiied 
a  taste  for  the  sea,  he  immediately 
purchased  and  fitted  up  a  yacht,  in 
which  he  stowed  away  biscuits  and 
tea  for  ballast,  these  being  the  comes- 
tibles he  prefers.  He  started  with 
the  intention  of  taldng  his  beloved 
parent  to  Gibraltar,  but  meeting  with 
contrary  winds,  and  beinir.  at  knirth 
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an  ounce  of  tobacco  for  my  sailoTs ; 
and  when  I  went  into  a  cafe  and 
asked  for  a  devilled  gizzard  and  a 

gint  of  porter,  they  remied  that  they 
ad  nothing  but  old  charters  to  chew 
[no  doubt  he  means  archala  de  chufas 
— almond  orgeat],  and  sometmng 
about  hell  and  a  dose*'  \helad09 — 
frozen  lemonade,  &c.]  He  therefore 
came  here,  and  is  no  better  satisfied, 
but  anxious  to  get  out  to  sea  again, 
or,  at  least,  to  touch  at  Gibraltar, 
where  he  expects  to  find  himself 
more  at  home.  Ue  had  founded 
great  expectations  on  a  bull-fight, 
which  he  expected  was  similar, 
though,  of  course,  not  equal,  to  a 
bull-bait  with  English  dogs.  He 
had  taken  tickets  for  himself  and 
Mrs.  Smuggins  for  the  next  corridor 
{corrida\^  as  he  termed  it ;  and,  as  I 
bad  never  witnessed  the  sight,  I 
agreed  to  meet  them  at  the  Circus. 
It  was  yesterday. 

I  found  the  place  very  crowded 
when  I  arrived,  and,  being  shewn 
the  way  in,  came  into  a  passage 
with  a  row  of  boxes  on  one  side, 
filled  with  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
whose  view  I  interrupted  as  I  stood, ' 
and  on  the  other,  a  aescent  of  some 
half-dozen  stone  gradines  down  to 
the  arena.  These,  also,  seemed  to 
be  as  full  as  they  could  hold.  The 
people  at  the  hotel  had  procured  me, 
as  the  best  sort  of  ticket,  one  that 
admitted  to  the  barrera.  On  shewing 
it  to  a  gentleman  in  the  front  seat  of 
a  box,  ne  directed  me  to  the  lowest 
of  the  gradines,  where,  in  fiict,  I 
should  have  been  in  front,  and  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  action,  like 
the  orchestra  places  at  a  theatre. 
But  how  was  1  to  arrive  ?  Each 
gradine  is  at  once  the  seat  of  its 
occupants  and  the  footstool  of  those 
belonging  to  the  next  above;  and 
what  wiu  coat-skirts,  elbows,  knees, 
and  feet,  the  passage  did  not  api)ear 
practicable.  Seeing  my  hesitation, 
the  gentleman  again  asked  to  see  my 
ticket,  and  pointed  to  the  number  on 
it  to  shew  that  my  place  must  be 
reserved.  I  thererore  ventured  on 
the  attempt,  and,  be^ng  as  many 
pardons  as  I  cojild,  put  forward  one 
foot,  then  the  other;  but  although 
the  uppermost  row,  having  no  knees 
nor  feet  on  their  seats,  let  me  through, 
the  next  were  rebellious,  and  cned 
out  openly  that  the  forattero  should 
bavQ  come  in  timet  that  the  fimdon 


bad  oommenoed ;  and,  on  a  shout  of 
applause  greeting  some  exploit  of  a 
^eat  black  bull,  all  further  atten- 
tion was  refused  me.  "  Now,  there- 
fore,** thought  I,  ^4t  seems  I  must 
renounce  tms  dissipation  also;**  and 
I  was  about  to  withdraw  from  before 
the  boxes,  the  view  from  which  I 
interrupted,  when  two  good-natured 
natives  opened  me  a  small  space  on 
their  stone-seat,  and  I  slipped  in, 
making  one  of  a  row  of  700  cht  800 
spectators  seated  on  that  step. 

Well,  this  was  a  novel  scene !  and 
the  only  thing  worth  coming  to  Se- 
ville for.  Around  a  circus  of  such 
dimensions  as  would  admit  of  Astley*s 
being  set  upright  and  played  at  hoop 
with  round  and  round  it,  was  a 
sloping  wall  of  human  beings  up  to 
ana  iwove  where  I  sat — at  a  rough 
guess  I  should  say  20,000'Hill  in  a 
fever  of  enthusiasm.  In  the  inter- 
vals of  the  bursts  of  applause,  or 
disapprobation,  or  laughter,  or  groans, 
single  voices  were  occasionall^r  audi- 
ble, uttering  homely  witticisms, 
usually  responded  to  dther  by  some 
brilliant  repartee  or  by  a  general 
laugh.  But  the  princiiMil  attention 
was  bestowed  on  toe  performers,  and 
deservedly. 

The  fint  thing  I  saw  was  the  ter- 
mination of  the  career  of  the  big 
black  bull.  A  troop  of  most  ele^pmt 
gentlemen,  in  white  silk  stockmgs 
and  embroidered  sUk  jackets  and 
breeches,  either  scarlet,  or  yellow, 
or  blue,  &c.,  each  cairying  a  scarf  on 
his  arm,  were  lounging  about  on  all 
sides  of  the  animal ;  while  in  front  of 
him,  ready  for  attack,  stood  one  of 
the  most  slim  and  graceftil,  in  an 
entire  tight  dress  of  bl^  embroidered 
satin,  except  the  little,  light,  open 
jacket  This  was  the  only  perifbrmer 
who  bore  an  offensive  arm,  for  the 
cavalry  had  retired.  He  held  in  his 
right  hand  a  straight  sword  in  a 
horizontal  position,  concealed  from 
view  by  a  scarlet  mantle  which  hung 
upon  the  blade.  He  was  motionless, 
and  looked  the  monster  in  the  face. 
The  whole  arena  bad  sudden^  be* 
come  silent,  and  all  eyes  were  mtent 
on  the  two  prindpd  actors.  The 
bull  was  also  standing  still,  but  soon 
commenced  a  slight  movement  of  the 
head,  which  he  turned  first  on  one 
side  and  then  (m  the  other ;  his  eyes 
were,  however,  again  immediately 
fixed  00  bis  enemy,  and  at  length  be 
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lowered  hii  head  almost  to  tlie 
ground,  and  seraped  the  sand  two  or 
three  times  with  nis  hoof.  The  ma- 
tador now  slipped  the  red  scarf  from 
the  hlade  of  the  sword.  A  toss  of 
the  head  announced  the  animaPs  final 
resolve,  and  he  made  a  rush.  The 
sword-hand  of  the  matador  rose  to  a 
level  with  his  shoulder,  and  without 
any  movement  of  his  hody,  more 
than  an  almost  imperoeptihle  resting 
on  the  left  foot,  he  appeared  to  hold 
the  sword  motionless.  However  thk 
was  managed,  eerti^  H  is  that  I 
heard  a  hissing  sound,  not  unlike  the 
passing  of  a  saw  through  a  plank  at 
a  distance,  and  perceived  the  hilt 
Testing  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck 
of  the  bull,  the  blade  beinff  out  of 
sight  until  drawn  leisurely  from  the 
carcass,  which  had  Mien  on  its  knees, 
and  immediately  afterwards  rolled  on 
to  its  side  a  lifeless  mass. 

The  matador  wiped  his  blade  in 
the  scarlet  mantle,  while  his  neat 
performance  received  the  universal 
plaudits  of  the  spectators.  While 
this  was  going  on,  in  an  instant  a 
noose  had  been  slung  round  the  head 
of  the  carcass,  and  a  team  of  tinkling 
mules,  four  a-breast,  had  galloped  it 
out  of  the  circus.  The  next  bull 
was  what  I  shoold  think  they  would 
call  a  poser, — but  you  have  doubt- 
less read  of  fifty  bull-fights,  and  no 
description  is  like  the  thing  itself. 
Besides,  my  pleasures  were  wofnlly 
interrupted  during  the  performances 
of  this  bull.  Before  we  come  to  that, 
however,  I  must  record  one  of  his 
exploits.  The  animal  was  small,  but 
symmetry  itself.  Its  barrel  tight 
and  shining;  its  tail  projecting;  its 
step  brisk  though  measured ;  the 
head  rather  htrge,  and  armed  wiUi 
horns  whidi  projected  almost  h<^> 
risontally  in  mmt,  and  were  so  fine 
and  slightly  curved  as  to  look  almost 
like  daggers.  A  picador  had  en- 
eounterM  him  at  the  extreme  Ihnit  of 
the  circus,  and  heedless  of  the  point 
of  the  lance,  only  formed  to  penetrate 
about  the  depth  of  an  inch,  the  bull 


taking  hhn  under  the  hauneh,  kept 
liflin^  him  up  repeatedly,  so  tmtt 
the  hind  legs  of  the  poor  horse,  dc- 
seending  to  the  ground  in  r^lar 
cadence,  produced  the  appearance  of 
dancing.  Soon  his  forehoofs,  disen- 
gaging themselves  from  the  barrier, 
and  at  the  same  instant  his  hinder 
quarters  being  high  in  air,  he 
with  his  rider  on  to  the  bulPs  ba^ 
where  they  strug^ed  for  half*a- 
tnitiute,  as  die  horns  would  not  let  go 
their  hold;  and  in  this  posture  of 
things  the  little  bull  actually  ad- 
van^  a  step  or  two  without  drop- 
ping his  burden,  which  ultimatdy 
rolled  over,  pladng  the  ^cador, 
whose  padded  leggings  rendered  him 
very  helpless,  in  much  perfl.  A 
chubo  was,  however,  at  hand,  and 
soon  drew  Uie  attrition  of  the  bull, 
which  quitted  his  prostrate  enemy  to 
seek  fresh  encounters. 

No  sooner  had  the  rapturoos  ap- 
plause drawn  forth  by  this  perform- 
ance given  way  to  a  temporary 
silence,  than  my  attention  was  at- 
tracted to  a  movement  among  the 
spectators  at  about  a  doasen  yards' 
distance  on  my  left,  and  below  me. 
Something  unusual  had  evidentiy 
occurred,  and  the  people  were  stano- 
ing  up.  The  fact  was  this,  the  bull 
hm  gored  another  horse,  which,  ne- 
vertheless, ^loped  about  with  his 
rider  in  the  melSe,  dragging  his 
bowels  along  the  ground.  My  ac- 
quaintances, the  Mugginses,  whose 
presence  I  had  forgotten,  irete  at  the 
spot  in  question,  and  at  this  sight 
the  nerves  of  Mrs.  Smugsins  had  to- 
tally failed  her.  She  had  placed 
herself  in  the  men's  seats,  and  must 
have  created  no  inoonsklerable  senstt- 
tk>n  by  her  rather  bulky  attraetiM 
fledd  foreign  manners  ana  eoMme,  hi 
the  porwm  of  the  bulling  never 
frequented  by  the  reputable  of  her 
sex.  Her  exclamations  now  reached 
me.  **I  cannot — I  cannot — Oba- 
diah?     Take  me  away!     Ah — 

he — I  am  fkinting— I  am  faint  f " 

and  sfter   a  nrinute    a   sort  of 
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fered.  Mr  ehiTalrons  feelings  were 
excited,  and  I  resolved  to  go  to  the  res- 
cue of  this  distressed  princess,  and  no 
small  difficulty  I  had.  She  was  four 
gradines  down ;  it  was  bad  enough  to 
arrire  alone:  imagine,  then,  the 
ascent,  with  a  fainting  and  hysterical 
form  of  corpulent  dimenoons  resting 
on  my  arm  I  Imagine,  moreorer,  the 
endurance  of  laugnter,  which  at  last 
greeted  us  unrestrained  I 

If  I  resolved,  as  I  administered 
eonsolation  aikl  soothing  accents  to 
this  suffering  and  virtuous  compa- 
triot on  OUT  way  to  her  inn,  never  to 
^o  to  another  buU-figbt,  my  reso- 
lution was  confirmed  on  hearing  her 
heart-rending  exclamations.  You 
know,  my  dear  Grubley,  that  I  am 
Bieapable  of  exf^fgeration  or  decep- 
tion of  any  sort ;  well^  I  assure  you 
that  the  poor  ripped-up  horse  occa- 
sioned the  thoughts  of  Mrs.  Smug- 
to  revert  to  her  deceased  hus- 
.  I  cannot  account  for  this  cir- 
cumstance; if  I  could  I  certainly 
would  tell  you  the  reason  of  it,  but 
80  it  was.  She  constantly  appealed  to 
him,  using  %\»  vocative  article ;  and 
once  she  uttered  the  following  ad- 
dress to  him,  interrupted  by  sobs 
**  Poor,  dear  Smuggins  f  What 
would  you  have  said  to  my  witnees- 
iuff  such  things?  And  our  own 
child  to  take  me  there!"  And  after 
having  said  this,  she  wiped  her  eyes 
with  a  blue  duster.  For  my  part,  I 
always  feel  compassion  for  the  re- 
verses which  befall  my  fellow-crea- 
tures ;  but,  nevertheless,  on  her 
making  the  last-mentioned  exclama- 
tion, I  eould  not  help  aekine  myself, 
What  could  the  Seville  bull-fanders 
have  sod  when  they  saw  Mrs. 
Bmomni? 

In  net,  if  there  is  one  thwc  more 
remarkable  than  another  in  this  re- 
norwned  city,  it  is  the  rigid  and  re- 
tiring simplicity — nay,  severity,  of 
fetoM  costume  and  deportment 
nnong  the  upper  classes;  and  yon 
know,  Grublev,  I,  of  course,  look 
upon  those  of  our  sort,  and  every 
one  we  know,  as  being  of  the  upper 
classes.  Imagine,  then,  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  appearance,  in  a 
conspicuous,  public,  uid  male  situa- 
tion, of  a  tall  and  nuignifio^  Hot- 
tentot Venus,  like  this  Smuggins  of 
Whitechapel,  flaunting  in  a  rainbow 
of  gay  colours,  and  exhibiting  a  free- 
dom of  look  and  gesture,  wmch,  at 


least  in  these  regions,  uf  as  yeimipre- 
cedented  and  exotic  I 

It  appears  that  others  have  far  less 
reason  to  complain  of  their  adverse 
fates  than  I  have.   Do  you  recollect 

P  ,  the  brewer  at  Battersea,  who 

finding  his  vats  no  lon^r  filled  and 
emptiail  as  in  former  times,  sold  his 
establishment  to  a  bone 'dust  manu- 
facturer, and  embarked  for  Hobart 
Town?  He  was  shipwrecked  off 
Madeira,  and  conveyed  by  a  French 
government  brigto  Gibraltar  at  his 
own  request.  What  further  befell 
him  and  his  family  I  know  not,  but 
his  man-servant^ — a  youth  who  used 
to  drink  more  porter  than  he  asusted 
in  manufacturing — ^took  employment 
in  a  carpenter's  shop  at  Gibraltar. 
This  youth  it  was  wnom,  after  ccHi- 
dueting  my  reseued  fair  one  to  h^ 
residence,  i  saw  issuing  from  one  of 
the  least  dingy  and  disreputable- 
looking  houses  in  Seville.  I  knew 
him  in  an  instant  by  his  pock-marked 
skin  and  hook-nose,  ana  stopped,  all 
amazement,  for  he  was  dressed  better 
than  myself.  A  new  silk  hat  on  one 
of  his  ears,  a  blue  coat  and  chiselled 
buttons,  japanned  boots,  and  a  eane 
sawing  the  balmy  atmosphere. 

"  Well,"  I  exclaimed,  "  Thomas, 
it  is  long  since  we  met  at  Battersea." 

"  Yes,  a  long  time,  sir." 

"I  heard  you  were  a  carpenter, 
but  you  seem  to  have  lefl  that  call- 
ing for  something  better?"  And  I 
expected  that  he  would  blu^,  and 
stammer  forth  a  bashful  story  of  ro- 
mance; how  that  a  black-eyed  serkira 
had  deigned  to  remark  him,  and  that 
he  was  now  a  don  in  a  lar^e  house. 
But,  to  xssj  surprise,  he  replied,  with- 
out hesitation^  and  as  quietly  as  if  he 
were  announeing  a  fine  day, — 

^  I  gives  kssona  In  Hinglish  now, 
sir." 

At  this  iimocent  aimoiuieement  I 
did  ^  restrain  my  mirth;  but  he 
took  no  offence,  supposing,  probaUy, 
that  it  was  my  mode  of  congratu- 
latkm,  and  added,  that  he  was  quit- 
ting at  that  moment  a  house  in  wnich 
he  had  two  puj^ls.  I  wished  him 
joy  without  inquuring  respecting  their 
profidency. 

My  disappointments  are  nuuufestly 
destined  to  nave  no  other  end  than 
my  departure  from  Seville.  Having 
€xhatt9ted  all  which  could  possibly 
befall  me  within  the  town  walls,  and 
«f  which  I  have  not  told  you  half, 
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the  Fates  had  kept  in  reserve  other 
mishaps,  pursuant  to  a  perseyeranoe 
in  theu"  system  of  persecution,  which 
I  should  not  have  credited  had  any 
other  than  myself  been  their  vic- 
tim. 

Every  one  who  comes  here  is  dri- 
ven to  Italics,  an  ancient  city  buried 
underground.  It  was  e3q[>lained  to 
me  that  under  the  ground,  that  is, 
to  the  city  itself,  no  one  can  pene- 
trate ;  but  although  I  demurred  to 
the  trouble  of  making  this  excursion 
for  nothing,  my  objection  was  over- 
ruled by  young  Smu^niiiSf  who  was 
to  accompany  me ;  aim  who  cleverly 
remarked,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
see  the  ^ound  beneath  which  the 
ancient  city  is  buried ;  or  rather  be- 
neath which  those  who  let  out  the 
horses  and  carriages  4^re  it  should 
be  believed  it  is  buried.  We  were 
obliged  to  hire  a  caldche-and-four, 
for  what  reason  I  could  not  guess, 
since  the  distance  is  only  one  Spanish 
mile  (four  English)  ;  «nd  the  norses 
of  this  province  had  always  been  de- 
scribed to  me  as  the  best  in  Europe. 
The  coachman  we  bargained  with 
insisted  for  the  four  quadrupeds,  and 
as  the  price  was  as  moderate  as  I 
should  nave  expected  it  to  be  had 
there  been  only  two,  we  gave  in  to 
his  wishes.  I  therefore  looked  for- 
ward to  no  ancient  city,  not  intend- 
ing to  dig  for  one,  but  to  a  superb 
trot  in  the  simshine,  behind  four  of 
the  snorting,  caracoling  nags,  which 
I  had  so  often  admired  during  my 
lounges  about  Seville. 

When,  however,  the  fatal  morning 
arrived,  and  the  turn-out  drew  up 
in  the  inn-court,  oh,  what  -a  falling 
offI  The  caliche  looked  more  like 
a  few  dusty  planks  attached  to  an 
old  dried  bull  s-hide ;  and  the  horses 
— could  they,  indeed,  be  horses,  and 
of  the  same  species  as  the  ouadrupeds 
to  which  I  had  always  neard  that 
name  applied?  Impossible!  Uiey 
must  belong  to  a  race  kept  conceetlea 
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ord6r  to  try  its  solidify,  we  made 
nga  to  be  off. 

There  was  much  cracking  of  the 
whip  as  we  passed  through  the 
streets ;  and,  to  my  surprise,  we  got 
up  a  pretty  respectable  jog-trot, 
which  was  maintained  until  we 
reached  the  bridge  of  boats  whidi 
communicates  with  the  suburb 
Triana.  Here  an  unstable  ground 
being  added  to  so  rickety  a  frame- 
work as  that  which  moved  over  it, 
the  perils  were  doubled;  and  we 
moved— since  that  was  quite  percep- 
tible— but  so  ineffectually,  as  far  as 
r^arded  progress,  that  the  hundred 
yms  of  bridge  lasted  us  a  good  ten 
minutes.  Up  the  opposite  bank,  too, 
at  a  walk,  and  the  same  pace  through 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  aforesud 
suburb.  Then  came  the  road,  and 
the  explanation  of  the  whole.  It 
'  was  immediately  clear  that  for  such 
a  road  no  one  would  think  of  putting 
together  any  other  species  of  carnage. 
The  reason  ours  did  not  immediately 
break  to  pieces,  was  because  nothing 
fitted  or  was  joined  about  it ;  all  its 
parts  being  hooked  together  at  op- 
tional distances,  and  capable  of  any 
useftil  variation  of  their  relative 
positions,  no  commotion  could  oon- 
seauently  damage  the  mechanism. 

We,  therefore,  moved  along  in  a 
clatter  of  endless  activity ;  and  had 
we,  instead  of  beuig  seated,  placed 
ourselves  on  our  feet^  we  coula  have 
headed  successfully  a  Bacchanalian 
procession  in  the  quality  of  dancers. 
As  we,  under  these  trying  circum- 
stances, began  to  wish  for  the  end 
of  our  excursion,  an  oversight  of  the 
charioteer  put  a  temporary  extin- 
guisher on  our  saltatory  exhibition, 
by  dropping  us  on  our  side  into  a 
positive  pit,  for  such  was  the  vacuum 
which  called  itself  a  rut  in  this  place. 
Our  vehicle  preserved  its  equilibrinm 
at  an  inclination  of  about  30*^ ;  but 
the  quadrupeds,  with  the  best  pos- 
sible intentions,  could  not  advance. 

T»U^    T-1  -1  J-J    n  aU-.   A 
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same  time  forcibly  back  to  his  place. 

At  the  opposite  side  of  a  half-bank, 
half-hedge,  I  had  perceived,  between 
two  gigantic  leaves  of  some  southern 
plant,  two  human  heads  in  juxta- 
position, about  as  far  onward  as  to 
be  on  a  line  with  our  leaders*  noses. 
At  the  sight  of  these  faces  and  their 
unmistakeable  expression,  all  the 
histories  of  SjMinish  banditti,  with 
all  their  terrific  details,  flashed 
across  my  prostrate  brain,  which 
they  seized  upon  with  the  greater 
violence  from  my  havine  always 
affected  in  conversation  to  hold  lightly 
these  perils,  which  I  really  conceived 
much  to  be  exa^rated.  Such  a 
chance  had  especially  never  entered 
into  my  calculations  for  this  excur- 
sion. 

*♦  What  shall  we  do  ?"  I  whispered. 
**  Run  for  it  ?"  Smuggins  seemed  to 
hesitate,  as  if  in  doubt  as  to  the 
efficacy  of  any  precaution  within 
our  power.  I  stcxxl  up,  pretending 
to  take  a  view  of  the  country,  and 
gradually  turned  in  the  direction  of 
the  brigands  to  reconnoitre.  I  only 
found  tne  confirmation  of  my  terrors 
at  the  sight  of  two  guns,  one  resting 
its  butt-end  on  the  ground,  and  sup- 
porting with  its  muzzle  the  arm  or  a 
robber;  and  the  other  laid  by  the 
side  of  a  cloak,  near  some  agricultural 
implements.  The  features  of  the 
men  were  ferocious.  Pointed  thread- 
bare hats  rested  on  their  eyebrows. 
Piercing  eyes;  sallow  olive,  or  rather 
brown  mahogany  cheeks,  cut  into 
deep  f\irrows;  and  ragged  beards  and 
moustachios.  These  characteristics 
belonged  to  the  two  with  but  slight 
shades  of  difference,  which,  in  my 
hurried  glance,  quite  escaped  me; 
and  what  completely  appalled  me 
was  the  cool,  unconcerned  manner,  in 
which  they  awaited  the  moment  for 
advancing  upon  us,  quietly  sazing 
at  the  coachman  and  his  labours, 
while  they  leaned  against  the  bank 
over  which  they  were  looking. 

We  held  rapid  council  and  deter- 
mined to  pretend  not  to  notice  them ; 
and  after  having  pulled  our  vehicle 
out  of  the  rut,  to  order  the  coachman 
to  turn  back  and  get  away  as  fast  as 
possible.  The  provoking  quietness 
of  my  companion  puzzled  me  in  no 
small  degree,  and  added  to  my  panic, 
for  he  evidently  did  not  believe  the 
feUowB  were  robbers. 

For  God*8  saket"  I  said,  in  an 


earnest  whnper,  and  turning  my 
back  in  their  direction,  don*t  keep 
looking  at  them :  our  safety  depends 
on  our  not  appearing  to  notice  them. 
They  may  otherwise  suspect  us  of 
endeavouring  to  escape,  and  being 
tmarmed  we  are  entirely  at  their 
mercy  r 

Smuggins  said  nothing,  but  did  all 
I  wishS,  and  we  speeduy  lifted  the 
machine  out  of  the  rut  Jehu  either 
did  not  see  the  robbers,  or,  like  our- 
selves, pretended  not ;  or,  perhaps — 
and  the  thought  came  over  me  like 
thunder — mignt  be  playing  into  their 
hands,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  rut  to  deliver  us  up  to  his  fhends. 
However  this  might  oe,  he  looked 
much  surprised  on  receiving  the 
order  to  face  about,  and  assumed  the 
resigned  expression  usual  with  these 
Continentals  when  they  mmply  ex- 
claim, "  Oh,  Ingleses !  by  way  of 
accounting  for  every  eccentricity. 

During  our  occupation  of  hfling 
out,  Smuggins  had  remarked  that  a 
rood  or  two  of  this  road  mieht,  if 
cut  out  in  squares  and  removed  with 
care,  be  laid  down  in  Oxford  Street 
in  continuation  of  some  of  the  wood- 
pavement  experiments.  He  would 
be  glad  to  see  the  omnibi,  as  he 
termed  them,  floundering  about  in 
it,  or  the  lord-mayor  in  his  state- 
carriage.  All  my  anxiety  v(zs  trifling 
compiu^  to  the  astonishment  which 
now  followed  it,  on  finding  that  we 
were  fairly  off  without  any  move- 
ment beinff  made  by  the  malefactors, 
nor  a  singk  report  assailing  our  ears, 
nor  ball  whizzing  between  us ;  nor, 
for  all  I  knew  or  know,  for  I  took 
care  not  to  look  back,  any  change  in 
the  lazy  attitude  the  brigands  had 
preserved  during  the  whole  transac- 
tion. 

Well,  this  b  fortunate  1 1  suppose 
we  did  not  look  worth  rifhng,**  was 
my  companion's  observation,  and  I 
told  the  coachman  the  cause  of  our 
change  of  arrangements. 

"  Hombre  !'*  was  his  exclamation ; 

kaa— ladrones  and  he  added  that 
they  were  no  more  robbers  than  he 
was  himself  (which  might  possibly 
not  alter  the  case).  He  had  seen 
them  all  tiie  time,  and  knew  them 
for  labourers,  who  were  then  only 
preparing  to  leave  the  field  for  the 
mid-day  siesta.  He  partly  succeeded 
in  removing  the  prejudice  I  had 
formed  agiSist  these  o|rt«inly  sua* 
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]»cious-lookuig  niBtics,  to  whom,  at 
all  events,  I  was  sincerely  grateful 
for  expediting  our  return  to  Seville 
and  Urra  firma. 

Nevertneless,  that  afternoon  some- 
thing was  wantmg  to  my  satisfaction 
with  our  proceedings.  In  fact,  rebel- 
lious feebngs  began  at  length  to  assail 
me;  and  1  determined  to  resist  the 
influence  of  this  star  of  disappoint- 
ments, by  which  I  had  been  per- 
secuted ever  since  my  arrival.  I 
almost  despised  myself  for  not  havinff 
seen  anything  at  Seville.  I  had 
been  repulsed  from  the  bouse  to 
which  I  had  brought  a  letter  of  re- 
commendation. I  had  turned  my 
back  on  the  alcazar  in  disgust.  I  had 
been  worried  out  of  the  cathedral, 
shamed  off  the  Christina  promenade, 
and  Smugginsed  away  from  the  bull- 
Agbt.  An  insufferable  suspicion  be- 
gan to  haunt  me  that  my  own  ignor- 
ance, folly,  over-sensitiveness,  —  in 
short,  my  own  fault  in  some  way, 
had  occasioned  these  failures.  I 
cannot  describe  to  you  how  this  idea 
stung  and  aroused  me.  I  grew  head- 
stronff.  There  was  nothing  whatever 
at  Itcuica  but  mud.  Thither  it  was, 
nevertheless,  that  I  had  last  intended 
to  go.   I  resolved,  therefore,  now  to 

?[0  to  Italica.  There  was  no  necessity 
or  rehiring  our  coach-and-four ;  the 
river  passes  within  half  a  mile  of  the 
place,  and  we  could  boat  it. 

No  sooner  had  I,  after  stamping 
for  a  short  time  up  and  down  my 
room  after  dinner,  arrived  at  l^s 
resolve,  than  I  hastened  to  the  atfe 
frequented  by  the  recent  companion 
of  my  misfortunes  to  rc-cnlbt  him. 
lie  was  much  pleased  with  the  idea. 
Every  thing  on  the  water  would  do ; 
and  we  appointed  a  meeting  at  the 
bridge  for  the  following  morning, 
there  to  embark. 

That  morning  I  sallied  forth, 
firmly  resolved  to  conquer  my 
destiny  or  die  in  the  effort;  but 
who  can  foresee  from  what  quarter 
will  proceed  his  discomfiture  ?  What 
did  I  behold  on  arriving  at  our  ren- 
dezvous? Mrs.  Smuggins  on  the 
arm  of  her  son !  This  omen  I  could 
not  mistake.  I  foresaw  in  the  in- 
stant that  somehow,  I  could  not  guess 
how,  our  fortunes  would  be  marred. 
I,  therefore,  saluted  my  friends  with 
much  sadness,  and  proceeded  to  en- 
ga^re  a  boat. 
Mrs.  S.  had,  like  mys^U;  the  hdbit 
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of  picking  up  infbrmttioii  at  her  inn ; 
the  more  easily,  as  she  was  lodged 
at  a  French  house,  where  an  English 
Iady*s  maid,  who  aceompani^  a 
£unily  of  travellers,  had  falleu  in 
love  with  the  landlord,  and  remained 
in  quality  of  landlady,  no  one  in- 
quired how  legitimately.  This  per- 
sonage had  stronffljr  recommended 
her  guest  from  Wnitechapel  to  yint 
a  large  Jerominite  convent,  situated 
a  little  way  up  the  river ;  and  hear- 
ing the  son  announce  his  boating 
expedition,  had  advised  her  to  take 
advantage  of  so  favourable  an  op- 
portunity, since  they  must  pass  with- 
m  siffht  of  the  convent 

This  subject  was,  therefore,  the 
first  to  be  broached  on  our  taking 
our  seats  in  the  boat.  I  was  indif- 
ferent, as  I  foresaw  that  something 
must  upset  my  plan;  nor,  in  fact, 
could  I  decently  oppose  the  lady^s 
wbh.  We,  therefore,  ordered  tne 
helmsman  to  steer  for  the  convent, 
which  was  situated  at  about  half  the 
distance  to  Italica,  and  on  the  right- 
hand  side. 

We  did  our  best  to  beguile  the 
time  by  agreeable  conversation.  Mrs. 
Smuggins  expressed  curiosity  to  know 
why  ISO  persisted  in  wishing  to  see 
Italica.  I  told  her  that  it  was  because 
it  had  been  built  by  the  Romans,  and 
that  we  used  to  learn  about  that 
nation  at  school,  for  I  was  ashuned 
to  tell  the  real  reason.  She  then 
made  much  inouiry  about  conyents 
and  nuns,  which  I  found  it  difficult 
to  answer.  She  wbhed  to  know 
why  the  nuns  did  not  marry,  and 
why  they  could  only  be  seen  through 
a  grating  like  people  a£9icted  with 
the  plague.  I  answered  these  ques- 
tions to  the  best  of  my  ability,  as  I 
had  never  studied  the  subject ;  stating, 
that  I  presumed  the  first  custom  was 
the  result  of  their  bad  taste ;  and  the 
second,  its  well-merited  punishment. 
She  next  expressed  a  desire  to  be 
informed  why  they  were  called  nuns. 
This  question  I  did  my  best  to  evade, 
from  a  sincere  feeling  that  I  could 
not  satisfy  her  curiosity;  but  such 
was  the  pertinacity  with  which  she 
insisted  on  having  some  explanation 
of  this,  for  which  she  shrewdly 
enough  remarked  that  there  must 
exist  some  reason,  that  at  length  I 
found  it  necessary  to  say  that  they 
were  probably  called  nuns  because 
nun  or  ihm  kn«w  the  leason.  At 
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thk  juncture  the  boat  gave  a  grind, 
and  we  were  aground  in  the  middle 
of  the  Guadalquivir. 

Mrs.  S.  turned  very  pale,  and  her 
alarm  was  not  diminished  on  hearing 
ber  son  rap  out  various  energetic  Eng- 
lish exmrenions  directed  to  the  boat- 
men. 1,  however,  told  her  there  waa 
no  danger  <tf  our  being  drowned  in  so 
shallow  a  stream;  aeonsolationwhich 
I  felt  not  myself,  having  read  that  it 
was  formerly  navigabk  for  large 
shins  900  miles  higher  up. 

In  a  short  time,  by  dint  of  pushing 
and  pulling,  and  one  of  tne  men 

Oout  of  the  boat,  we  were 
off  and  continued  our  voyage* 
It  was  not  difficult  to  arrive  in 
sight  of  the  convent,  but  a  landing- 
place  could  not  be  found.  The  banks 
were  every  where  abrupt ;  not  high 
enoug^h  to  be  picturesque,  but  just 
too  biffh  for  a  lady  to  reach  terra 
firma  Dy  a  jump.  At  length  the 
sailors  made  choice  of  a  part  where 
they  asserted  there  were  stepping- 
plaees,  although  I  could  discover  no 
difference  between  one  portion  of  the 
shore  and  another.  Mrs.  Smuggins, 
whose  natural  protector  had  instan- 
taneously readied  the  top  of  the 
bank  by  two  bounds,  and  was  recon- 
noitring the  country,  seemed  to  rely 
upon  me  with  all  that  irresistible 
dependence  peculiar  to  her  feeble 
sex. 

I  had  placed  my  right  foot  on  a 
break  of  the  earth  m  the  bank,  which 
was  perpendicular,  or  nearly  so. 
Finding  myself  thus  in  a  firm  posture, 
with  the  other  foot  on  the  edge  of 
the  water,  I  offered  one  hand  to  the 
lady,  while,  with  the  other,  I  grasped 
the  root  of  a  stunted  shrub.  Mrs. 
S.  stood  on  the  side  of  the  boat,  which 
had  been  pushed  as  much  as  possible 
against  the  ground,  otherwise  it  must 
nave  yielded  to  her  weight;  and, 
taking  my  hand,  she  made  an  effort 
to  ascend,  putting  one  foot  near  to 
mine  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
on  a  projecting  clod  which  I  pointed 
A.  out.  I  then  mounted  another  step, 
and  placed  a  foot  on  the  top  of  the 
bank,  urging  Mrs.  S.  to  make  an 
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effort  to  follow,  and  pulling  her  hand 
with  my  whole  force. 

Thinking  us  safe,  the  boatmen  had 
ceased  to  pull  the  boat  shoreward; 
and  it  had,  consequently,  left  its 
place  and  was  veering  round,  when, 
at  so  unpropitious  a  moment,  the 
dod  gave  way  under  Mrs.  Smuggina*s 
um^r  foot,  and  she  operated  a  descent 
wnieh,  although  graaual— as  she  had 
to  pull  me  after  her  part  of  the  way 
—  ended  in  her  reaehing  the  surfoce 
of  the  water.  I  had  slipped  and 
slipped*  imtil  I  was  at  the  extreme 
edge,  and  still  held  her  hand;  and 
her  garments  being  buoyed  up  by 
the  wave,  and  forming  an  extensive 
circle  around  her,  she  appeared  by 
no  means  uncomfortably  poised  on 
the  cool  element.  She  exhibited 
the  panting  effect  usually  observed 
on  entering  cold  water;  but  I  thought 
her  seat  must  be  the  more  refreshmg 
and  agreeable,  since  such  had  been 
her  state  alarm  during  the  half 
minute  of  her  suspension  beneath  the 
sole  support  of  my  hand,  that  the 
persfuratum  now  stood  on  her  cheeks, 
and  rendered  her  gloveless  hand 
scarcely  tenable. 

Mrs.  Smu^^gpns  did  not,  however, 
view  her  position  in  tbe  same  light, 
but  exclaimed  at  length,  in  much 
Imitation,  that  she  felt  somethinff. 

"  Never  mind  that,"  I  replied,  to 
tranquillise  her ;  "  it  can  but  be  a 
fishr 

"Oh,  horrors!**  she  screamed. 
"  What  I  food  for  the  fishes  r 

But  this  degrading  fate  was  averted* 
as  also  the  glut  it  would  have  oe- 
easioned  in  tne  Seville  fish- market, 
by  the  aid  of  the  men  who  had  taken 
to  the  water,  seeing  the  lady*8  danger, 
and  come  to  her  rescue.  I  then 
called  to  the  youth  to  return,  that 
we  might  make  the  best  of  our  way 
home. 

I  cannot  express  to  you,  my  dear 
Grubley,  how  tired  I  nave  been  of 
this  place  ever  sinee  that  excurdon, 
and  it  is  probable  that  I  shall  be 
hundreds  of  miles  firom  it  when  next 
youhear  of  me. 
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IIELIGIOUS  MOVEMENT  IN  GERMANY.* 


It  is  now  not  much  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  since  the  attention  of 
men  in  this  country  was  first  called 
to  the  present  rehgious  movement 
within  *the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Germany.  Since  that  time  the 
movemoit  has  advanced  with  mat 
rigidity,  and  has  assumed  sncn  an 
aspect  and  revealed  such  a  con- 
dition of  men*s  minds,  as  must  fix  the 
anxious  regard  alike  of  spiritual  and 
of  civil  rulers,  and  command  the 
notice  of  every  Christian  heart  and 
of  every  intelligent  mind.  Its  first 
originators,  indeed,  have  been  al« 
lowed  to  fall  into  comparative  ob- 
scurity. Some  have  prudently  con- 
fined themselves  to  the  care  of  the 
particular  flocks  which  have  chosen 
and  installed  them  as  pastors,  while 
others,  such  as  Ronge  and  Dowiat, 
have  been  permitted  to  amuse  them- 
selves with  an  idle  and  unproductive 
crusade.  These  two  men  have  en- 
tirely let  themselves  down  fh)m  the 
digmty  of  the  priestly  character,  and, 
assuming  that  of  the  demaffogile  or 
agitator,  nave  worshipped  and  burned 
incense  to  the  people.  As  the  con- 
stituted authonties  were  naturally 
unfavourable  to  them,  or,  at  the 
most,  neutral,  they  have  seldom  been 
permitted  to  hold  their  assemblies  in 
churches  or  halls,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, the  so-called  Second  Refor- 
mation has  become  in  their  hands  a 
business  of  dinners  and  noisy  toasts, 
of  crowds  and  vivats.  Indeed  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  the 
movement  is,  that  no  leaders  have 
appeared ;  no  man  of  wisdom,  ener/cy, 


The  Lutheran  reformafcion  un- 
avoidably fiivoured  the  dcvelope- 
ment  of  mdividnal  self-suffidentness. 
It  did  so  in  two  ways.  Ist.  By  its 
possessing  within  itself  no  regularly 
transmit^  priesthood.  2ndJy.  Bv 
the  principle  which  it  recognised, 
that  faith  and  religious  knowledge 
ought  to  be  the  result  of  indivkiiial 
investigation  and  research,  and  not 
of  teacninff  as  a  transmitted  or  an 
inherited  iaith.  Its  only  band  was 
the  subscription  of  a  formula,  the 
inefficiency  of  which  became  very 
early  apparent;  and  hence,  in  pro- 
cess of^  time,  the  ill -constructed 
fabric  fell  to  pieces,  overwhelming 
in  its  ruins  more  than  the  outwara 
constitution  and  influence  of  a 
church. 

Few  of  our  readers  are  ignmnt 
of  the  antichristian  and  haughty 
character  that  prevails  in  the  litera- 
ture and  scienoe  of  (jermany.  The 
German  people  are  characterised  not 
so  much  by  the  pride  of  birth,  or  of 
wealth,  or  of  arms,  as  by  the  pride 
of  thought.  Science  and  phOoeo- 
phy  have  an  invincible  charm  for 
them,  and  these  instruments  they 
apply  with  equal  fireedom  to  Livy 
and  the  Pentateuch,  to  the  Gospeu 
and  to  Justin  Mar^.  There  is  no 
check  of  reverence,  no  trembling  at 
the  Word  of  God.  Accordii^y  phi- 
losophy for  a  time  reigned  alone. 
Bare  reason  possessed  the  chair  and 
the  pulpit.  The  times  of  the  Porch 
and  the  Academy  seemed  to  have 
returned,  only  with  the  materials  of 
the  Gospel  and  with  the  instrument- 
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and  the  Protestant  population,  there  a 

5 road  philosophy  entered  and  sat 
own.  *It  lifted  up  its  voice  at  every 
street-comer,  and  glided  like  a  ser- 
pent into  every  bosom.  And  what 
has  it  done?  There  is  no  sacred 
thing  which  it  has  not  profaned, 
there  is  no  veil  which  it  has  not  rent 
in  twain,  there  is  no  shrine  which  it 
has  not  polluted,  there  is  no  honour- 
able thing  which  it  has  not  made  vile. 
^  God;he  and  Schiller,"  savs  Gervinus 
with  triumph,  "  Voss  and  Jean  Paul, 
Winkelman  and  Wieland,  Forster 
and  Lichtenberg,  have  cleared  all  the 
barriers  of  dogmatical  Christianity, 
and  the  educated  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple have  followed  their  example, 
every  man  according  to  his  b^ 
abiUty." 

With  a  limitless  faith  in  the  future 
history  of  man,  and  in  the  inherent 
power  of  self-developemcnt  that 
pervades  the  species,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  mere  pro- 
firress  should  with  them  be  the  grand 
id^.  Whither  that  progress  at  any 
given  moment  may  be  tending  is  less 
clear,  and,  in  the  estimation  of  its 
worshippers,  of  no  great  conse- 
quence; for  history,  read  with  the 
eye  of  science,  shews  that  the  species 
has  advanced  through  all  changes 
and  circumstances,  toward  and  un- 
toward. The  individual  or  the  nation 
nmy  have  gone  down,  but  the  great 
human  famuy  hasbeen  carried  st€»dil  v 
forward  to  its  maturity.  They  fed, 
and  the  business  of  the  day  is  to  de- 
clare it,  that  they  have  already  at- 
tained (in  Germany)  a  point  of  de- 
velopement  to  which  the  Keformation, 
nay,  all  history,  nay,  Christianity 
itself,  was  only  an  introduction. 

The  new  reformation  has  been 
the  great  subject  of  the  year  that  is 
past,  and  a  year  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  is  worth  a  quarter  of  any 
former  century.  Where  we  at  this 
moment  write,  in  one  of  the  bu- 
siest of  the  fVee  imperial  cities,  it 
is  the  universal  subject  By  priest 
and  peasant,  by  scholar  and  merchant, 
in  tne  dubs  and  cafSs,  the  German 
Catholic  Church  is  the  constant 
topic  of  discussion.  An  entire  new 
literature  has  sprung  up ;  and  Buo- 
naparte and  the  Kaisers,  Goethe  and 
Scniller,  have  yielded  their  place  in 
the  print-shops  to  Ronge  and  Ker- 
bler.  Scarcely  have  the  anxieties  of  a 
rather  troubled  monetary  period,  and 
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those  of  a  deficient,  or  at  least  a 
doubtful  harvest,  been  able  to  com- 
mand their  share  in  the  labours  of 
the  periodical  press.  Since  the  synod 
of  Leipzig,  which  rather  rashly  and 
prematurely  announced  a  creed,  con- 
ferences have  been  held  in  Stuttgart 
and  in  Berlin,  in  which  all  northern 
Germany  has  shared,  and  all  south - 
em  Germany  svmpathised.  In  these 
the  chief  idea  has  been  to  widen  the 
popular  basis;  even  the  state-and- 
school  question  has  been  broached — 
for  the  church -and -state  question 
was  virtually  answered  long  ago, 
and  is  now  passed  by  a&  frivolous— 
and  a  so-called  emancipation  or  en- 
franchisement of  the  female  sex  has 
been  ^vely  propounded.  In  the 
meantime  a  certam  sort  of  worship 
has  been  carried  on.  The  pulpit  and 
the  dtar  have  not  ceased,  but  the 
pulpit  has  become  a  stage  for  the 
orator  who  is  thmst  into  it,  who 
bows  his  h^  to  the  audience,  because 
they  are  the  representative  of  that 
universal  humanitv  which  is  his  ^od; 
while  the  altar  is  but  the  convenient 

Elace  where  Christian  worship  may 
e  parodied,  and  the  holy  sacra- 
ments profaned.  They  who  know 
the  heart  of  a  Roman  Catholic  priest, 
must  be  aware  what  an  entire  over- 
throw all  his  faith  and  sentiments 
must  have  sustained  ere  he  can 
look  upon  the  altar  with  any  eye 
but  that  of  worship,  or  proclaim  from 
his  place  that  the  holy  sacrament 
is  no  longer  a  mystery.  Yet  so 
thoroughly  are  men  loosed  fh)m  their 
former  anchorages,  that  it  is  affirmed 
of  Dr.  Theiner,  the  best  man  whom 
the  New  Reformation  can  boast  of, 
that  he  has  consented  even  to  the 
principle  that  the  holy  Eucharist 
shall  not  be  celebrated  on  other  than 
holy  days,  except  at  the  request  of 
some  individual  who  desires  to  par- 
take of  the  communion. 

While  such  thmgs  were  going 
forward,  Rcnne  has  been  silent,  con- 
tenting herself  with  excommunica- 
tions. With  these  her  children  have 
grown  too  famUiar,  and  they  have 
learned  to  despise  them.  They  whose 
faith  and  allegiance  have  not  been 
shaken,  shrink  from  the  mde  blus- 
terinss  of  a  popular  gale,  and  are 
withdrawing  tnemselves  from  public 

flaces  and  from  mixed  society.  Such 
^rotestants  as  have  any  faith  or  fear 
of  God  remaining  in  them,  all  the 
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profe$8ionaUy  orthodox  and  correct 
clergy,  and  especially  that  small  body 
of  earnest  men  who  haye  sprung  up 
in  later  years,  and  in  whom  one  may 
Bee  that  the  spark  of  Christianity  has 
been  preserved  amid  the  ashes  of  a 
forsaken  altar,  sympathise  vrith  the 
Koman  Catholic  clergy,  nxA  stand 
tlooi  from  men  who  would  ffladly 
reach  to  them  the  hand,  and  per- 
suade them  that  they  are  embarked 
together  in  a  common  cause.  At 
flnt,  indeed,  the  well-meaninff  and 
charitable,  and  the  more  memtative 
among  them,  indulged  the  hope 
that  this  reformed  iMdv,  springing 
up  within  the  bosom  of  the  Romish 
Church,  might,  by  a  moderate  and 
patient  course,  luive  subsisted  in 
the  midst  of  the  corrupt  mass  till  it 
should  have  gradually  purified  the 
whole  and  aWrbed  it.  Germany 
offered  advantages  for  such  an  at- 
tempt, such  as  could  be  found  in  no 
other  country.  Daily  intercourse, 
frequent  intermarriages,  had  created 
innumerable  shades  of  transition  be- 
tween the  Catholic  and  the  Reformed. 
Jealousy  of  a  foreign  central  au- 
thority was  strong  even  among  the 
higher  der^.  The  questions  result- 
ing firom  mixed  marriages,  and  those 
secret  uneasinesses  which  priestly  in- 
fluence and  priestly  arts  occasnon,  had 
made  Popery  seem  the  mat  troubler 
of  domestic  nappiness.  Men  saw  their 
wives,  their  sisters,  and  their  mo- 
thers, defirauded  of  their  right  to  the 
sacraments,  if  they  allowed  their 
husbands  to  exercise  a  natural 
power  over  their  children*s  edu- 
cation. The  abuses  and  wicked- 
ness, not  of  the  confessors,  but  of  the 

Sresoribed  confessional,  had  driven 
liousands  away  fVom  the  holy  ccmu- 
munion.  A  qmet  and  orderly  ohaiu^e 
would  have  beat,  by  the  mass  ofmt 
population,  hailed  as  a  ddiveranoe. 
Would  the  civil  Rovmments,  there- 
fore, it  was  thought,  only  have  energy 
and  unity  enough  to  hinder  the  re- 
formers from,  being  meddled  with; 

would  th4>  vpfnr«itwki*a  tli/aktnaAl'vrAa 


maekhm  from  the  midst  of  its  own 
ebullitions ;  had  there  been  any  one 
to  hold  the  balance,  or  any  balance 
to  hold;  had  h  not  been  eariy 
laid  down  as  a  principle,  resulting 
ftwa  the  philosophy  of  history,  that 
the  good  must  be  attained  only 
through  a  series  of  blunders :  hsd 
these  things  not  been  so,  the  much- 
desired  quiet  and  orderly  chan£e 
might  posnbly  have  been  iHrougnt 
about.  But  uius  things  were,  and 
well-meaning  and  meditative  men 
were  deceiv^,  because  they  knew 
not  the  time  nor  understood  the 
signs  of  it  Events  overtook  their 
slow  steps  of  meditation,  and  hurried 
past  them  like  the  wind. 

Our  readers  may  suppose  that  the 
orthodox  Protestant  dergy  might 
have  been  able  to  exerdse  a  salutary 
influence  in  the  midst  of  this  social 
change.  We  scarcely  believe  tiiat 
they  could;  for,  leavmg  out  of  sight 
the  fact  of  their  being  an  almost 
invisible  minority,  they  do  not  know 
how  to  place  themselves  in  a  position 
whence  th^  can  do  any  good.  Of 
ecclesiastical  organisation  they  are 
entirely  ignorant.  They  deny  it  on 
principle.  The  clergyman  is  re- 
garded as  no  more  than  the  oigaa 
of  the  people.  His  priesthood  is 
but  the  renresentati<m  of  thenr 
priesthood.  Whatever  power  or  sa- 
credness  he  has,  they  have  con- 
ferred, and  they  can  revoke.  Bfe 
presides  at  their  public  worship  and 
dispenses  the  sacnunents,  not  because 
he  has  more  right  to  do  so  than 
any  other  man  who  is  present,  Irat 
because  for  order  and  decorum's  sake 
they  have  appointed  him  to  exercise 
that  iVinction.  In  no  respect  does  he 
reiMresent  to  ihtXA  any  thing  but 
thanselves.  This  much,  indeed,  we 
have  met  with,  that  what  a  deny- 
man  has  been  outvoted  by  his  tey 
congre^tional  council,  and  compelled 
to  permit  his  church  to  be  used  fer 
the  occasional  services  of  the  German 
Catholics,  he  sighs  and  smites  his 
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phical  persnMMMi  but  for  childlike 
obedience,  of  all  this  the  orthodox 
Protestant  clergymen  know  nothing. 
Nay,  the  tmth  which  they  do 
know  is  but  sparingly  brought  to 
the  pulpit;  for,  Ist,  the  consistory 
would  not  lon^  permit  it ;  and,  2dly, 
the  clergyman  is  unwilling  to  dimipfffh 
his  congregation — his  publicum,  as 
he  calls  it — and  so  to  curtail  his  op* 
portnnities  of  doing  good.  The  con- 
sequence  is  that  the  chief  excellency 
of  their  sermons  Is  rhetorical.  The 
derrjr  preach,  and  the  people,  where 
an  able  man  hapnens  to  be,  crowd  to 
hear ;  but  especially  when  the  middle 
classes  assemble,  it  is  as  at  our  mo- 
dem tournaments,  to  see  the  beauti- 
ful armour,  the  glittering  of  the 
swords,  the  handling  of  the  spear, 
and  the  helm  striking  fire -sparks 
under  the  blow  of  the  champions. 
And  to  satisfy  this  empty  craving, 
the  earnest  spirits  of  the  few  are  dis- 
appointed; for  the  many  are  at- 
tracted by  rhetorical  flourishes  mere- 
Iy^  amid  which  the  most  that  can  be 
done  is  to  insinuate  from  time  to  time 
a  gentle  plea  for  what  they  consider 
an  antiquated  and  expiring  religion. 

The  rest  of  the  clergy  offer  a  still 
mon  sorry  hinderance  to  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  popular  mind;  for  not 
only  do  they  nold  the  same  principle 
of  which  we  haye  above  spoken, 
but  they  go  still  further.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  whosoever  possesses 
faith  must  attain  to  it  through  his 
own  investigation  and  inquiry.  He 
begins  as  an  unbeliever.  Inherited 
or  derived  faith,  or  the  fiuth  of  a  son 
or  a  disciple  who  believes  because  his 
fiither  or  his  master  has  taught  him, 
it  looked  upon  as  superstition.  The 
end  of  education  is,  therefore,  In 
their  hands,  mdividttal  perfection 
and  developement  to  sndi  a  degree 
as  to  make  every  man  a  microcosm 
sufficient  to  himself 

Gervinus  speaks  of  this  class  of 
persons  somewhat  in  the  following 
strain.  "  Our  clergy  have  long  oo- 
cnfued  a  de&nttve  post,  tliey  are 
no  longer  a  school  oi  prophets,  not 
eren  a  propaganda,  nor  wori^ers 
ont  of  a  rdbrmation.  And  they 
know  well  enough  that  their  mo- 
dem dogmatic  system  is  separated 
by  a  mighty  chasm,  that  can  never 
again  be  fiUed  up,  from  that  which 
Luther  tauffht,  aikl  which  must  even 
yet  be  taught  to  thai  ]Qymk  daas  of 
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the  people  in  whom  the  times  of 
Luther  are  still  linffering.  Specula- 
tion and  philosopny,  researches  in 
hisCoiy  and  mythology,  have  taught 
them  to  discover  in  the  Christian 
dogmas,  jrea,  even  in  those  which 
at  first  sight  may  seem  to  mock 
an  intelli^t  man*8  reason,  certain 
profound  truths,  unfolding  to  the 
freest  thinker  wonderful  depths  of 
that  human  spirit  which  h^  been 
present  and  operative  alike  in  all  re- 
ligious and  in  all  historical  myths.^ 
But  these  are  facts  which  our  dergy/ 
however  much  they  may  use  them 
for  satisf^ng  thdr  own  inquiring 
minds,  will  on  no  account  offer  to 
the  common  man,  in  place  of  those 
mysteries  which  they  have  been  ac- 
customed to  preach  in  order  to 
answer  his  rude  thoughts  about  the 
marvel  of  his  being.  They,  there- 
fore, in  the  terms  which  they  employ, 
imitate,  as  far  as  may  be,  their  pre- 
deeesBors  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
though  their  philosophical  ortho- 
doxy can  no  more  become  one  with 
that  of  Luther,  than  times  present 
can  blend  and  become  unitea  with 
times  gone  by.** 

To  guide  the  New  Reformation,  as 
it  has  been  called,  no  commanding 
leaders  have  app^u^.  Li  defect 
therefore,  of  any  individual  per- 
son, the  history  of  whose  proceed- 
ings might  be  the  history  of  the 
movement,  and  to  whose  writings  one 
m^bt  lo€k  for  an  exposition  of  the 
prindplee  on  which  it  is  to  perfect 
Itself  we  must  hearken  to  the  voice 
of  those  who  for  the  time  have  taken 
up  the  task  of  givine  utterance  to  the 
popular  mind,  who  have  laid  hold  of 
the  banners  of  the  gathering  host,  and 
point  to  the  ob^t  towards  which 
the  sfMrit  that  is  in  the  masses  is 
urging  them.  The  present  temporary 
lexers  are  men  of  the  philosophical 
aod  literary  class,  aecostomed  to  view 
all  things  as  mere  iubjecta  of  study, 
and  fiur  removed  from  the  business  of 
the  world  and  the  experience  of  human 
life.  With  such  as  these  the  wings' 
<^  ^leoulative  thought  are  not  clipped 
by  suggestioni  of  a  mechanical  or 
matter-of-fact  nature.  To  ihem  war 
or  revohition  is  but  a  subject  of  ab- 
stract interest.  It  is  not  a  thing  of 
woridly  loss,  of  snffering,  blood,  and 
death.  They  see  a  picture,  and 
nothing  more.  It  bring9  to  them  no 
penooal  teqropii  at  Qie  worst,  i\ 
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inflicts  no  other  wounds  than 
those  which  happen  in  a  patnfVil 
dream.  Whether  remembered  as 
past,  or  imagined  as  possible  in  the 
course  of  future  events,  the  woes  of 
the  generations  through  which  any 
ffreat  change  in  the  condition  of 
human  society  works  itself  out,  are  to 
them  like  a  pageant  on  the  stage.  They 
can  thmk  of  them  as  neoesary,  un- 
avoidable, transient,  the  fair  price  of 
a  thing  that  must  be  purchased. 
Such  are  the  best  men  for  the  pre- 
sent stage  of  the  work.  They  can 
tell  the  people  what  the  people  have 
in  their  minds;  they  can  read  to 
them  their  own  thoughts  and 
smooth  the  way  for  that  which 
shall  be  thought  next. 

To  this  class  Gervinns  belongs; 
and  we  may  take  him  as  the  repre- 
sentative imd  spokesman  of  a  large 
number  of  the  same.  The  principles 
which  he  unfolds  and  the  measures 
and  methods  which  he  suggests  to  his 
countrymen,  are  set  forth  with  a 
characteristic  display  of  candour ;  for 
he  never  speaks,  except  respectfully, 
either  of  creeds  or  of  their  profes- 
sors. 

Yet  all  this  is  an  unreal  homage. 
It  is  the  graciousness  and  condescen- 
sion of  a  proud  man.  Bather  it  is  the 
traitor's  Idss.  All  these  honoured 
and  reverenced  things  are  thii^  that 
were.  They  must  now  be  overleaped, 
and  flun^  back  into  the  region  of 
mere  history.  With  the  poetry 
and  fiible  of  the  past  they  serve 
only  to  shew  us  the  times  and  con- 
ditions which  humanity  has  outlived, 
and  to  stimulate  us  to  fVirther  self- 
emancipation  anddevelopement ;  for 
the  day  of  man*s  majority  has, 
at  least,  in  Germany,  been  at- 
tained, and  tutors  and  governors 
are  needed  no  more.  Lest  our 
readers  should  suppose  that  we  are 
colouring  this  picture,  let  them  read 
what  follows.  Our  author  is  speak- 
ing of  the  absence  of  any  need  for  a 
leader  in  the  present  movement : — 

"In  the  put  century  there  arose  in 
Frtnee  certain  geniiil  spirits,  Voltaire, 
Rousteaa,  Diderot,  who  sapped  the  foand. 
atioDS  of  the  then  existing  intellectual 
world,  and  of  the  old  conceptions ;  but 
in  Germany,  Legion  is  the  name  for  those 
men  who,  though  individually  scarce 
reaching  mediocrity  of  genius,  shall,  by 
their  uuion,  prepare  the  very  same  over, 
throw,,  if  before  long  political  binderaQoeB. 
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be  not  thrown  in  their  way  In 

such  a  tine  as  the  16th  century  Luther, 
that  hero  of  faith,  could  arise,  who  lived, 
as  it  were,  beck  in  the  patriarchal  condi. 
tions  of  the  people  of  Israel,  who  could 
see  God  and  Satan  in  conflict  for  the 
lordship  of  the  world ;  who  bade  from 
his  presence  the  Human  Understanding, 
when  she  pretended  to  penetrate  the 
mysteries  of  revelation  and  to  master  that 
word  of  the  Bible  which  he  willed  blindly 
to  follow.  Could  any  one  in  our  day  de- 
ceive himself,  or  think  of  deceiving  others, 
into  the  idea  that  this  faith  of  Luther's 
might  onoe  more  revive  among  the  mul- 
titude, or  that  any  other  religious  &ith 
of  similar  narrowness  could  ever  meet 
u^in  with  such  intensity  of  persuasion  1 
The  one  and  the  other  are  alike  for  ever 
vanished  with  Luther's  century,  and  if 
they  ever  do  return,  it  must  happen  in  a 
time  wherein  all  the  men  and  all  the  re- 
lationa  of  our  day  shall  have  disappeared, 
wherein  God  shall  have  broken  thia  cnl- 
tivsted  German  world  into  piecea  like  a 
potter'a  vessel,  or  molten  it  in  the  furnace 
of  centuries,  with  the  mass  of  an  i^n 
commingling  humanity.  But  as  the  times 
are  presently  constituted,  between  which 
and  the  era  of  Luther'a  religion  a  whole 
centnnr  is  stretched— a  century  that  has 
seen  Latitudinarianism  enthroned,  tiiat 
has  given  birth  to  Science,  and  made 
science  the  sap  of  every  twig  of  the  so- 
cial life  of  man^a  century  that  baa  read 
in  the  book  of  nature  a  new,  an  eternal,  an 
irrefutable  revelation,  in  so  many  wayaez- 
tinguishingtheletterofthe  written  Kevela. 
tion — a  century  in  which  the  human  spirit 
has  attained  to  a  bold  self-regard, — yea, 
self-deification-^nd  both  the  bnrden- 
bearing  common  man  stirs  up  the  best 
strength  of  his  being,  and  the  educated 
man  of  leisure  devotes  hb  mental  re- 
aources,  to  force  their  way  through  phi- 
losophical channels  into  every  secret  of 
creation  and  of  Godhead ;  has  Aero  not 
been  fixed  an  impasaable  gulf,  such  as 
utterly  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  that  condition  in  which  Religion 
aat  alone  as  mistress  amid  the  demands 
of  human  nature  and  the  opinions  and 
projecta  of  men  ?  It  is  of  no  use  to  wish 
to  cheat  one's  self  into  the  persuasion  that 
thinga  are  not  so,  however  displeasing 
it  may  be  to  many  to  think  that  they  are. 
Thinga  are  ao,  and  it  ia  not  mere  banun 
aets  that  have  produced  them.  I  know, 
indeed,  how  to  respect  and  honour  that 
faith  of  Luther,  ana  every  other  form  of 
faith  in  every  man,  if  it  have  flowed  from 
true  inward  impulse :  and  yet  I  see  in 
every  such  man,  and  all  the  more  the 
more  upright  and  single-hearted  he  is,  sn 
entire  stranger  and  foreigner,  and  a  wan- 
derer strayed  from  another  time;  and 
since  we  have  seen  the  Zinsendor^  and 
the  I«vatei^  stand  lorCh  aa.  refimen,, 
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what  man  of  any  jadgment,  what  man 
who  is  uol  blind  to  facts,  and  history, 
and  the  position  of  affaire,  ain  believe 
that  a  religious  system  will  ever  again  be 
propagated  by  any  single  person  who  is 
not  himself  a  caricatare  and  an  oddity  1 
or  that  any  new  orthodox  church  can 
arise  without  finding  itself  obliged  to 
content  itself  with  the  deg^ded  platform 
of  a  miserable  sectarianisml"  —  Gaav. 
pp.  «6-!<8. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these  are 
the  sentiments  of  a  popular  historian, 
a  distinguished  professor  of  a  distin- 
fished  university,  whose  audience 
IS  at  this  moment  so  large  that  he 
has  to  occupy  the  hall  instead  of  his 
own  class-room^  and  who  thus  from  the 
calm  reflective  region  of  the  schools 
speaks  boldly  out  to  his  country- 
men, and  tells  them  uncontradict^, 
unrefuted,  what  those  thoughts  are 
which  their  own  hearts  are  giving 
birth  to.  Nor  does  Gervinus  alone 
speak  and  print  such  things.  I  turn 
over  the  first  pages  of  any  other 
oracle  of  the  day,  chosen  at  random 
from  the  pile  on  my  booksellers 
table,  and  find  it  breathing  the  same 
spirit,  springing  from  the  same  prin- 
ciples, or  at  least  not  apprehei^ng 
how  monstrous  they  ought  to  seem 
to  a  Christian  ear.  Take  up  the 
writings  of  two  clerffymen, — ^Wisli- 
cenus,  pastor  at  HaUe,  a  university 
famous  for  the  revival  of  relkion ; 
and  Uhlich,  another  pastor,  and  you 
will  see  how  the  pastor,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  spiritual  guides  of  Germany, 
as  well  as  the  professor,  in  the 
face  of  all  her  literary  instructors, 
f^rm  the  utter  abolition  of  orthodox 
notions,  and  the  universal  departure 
of  men  from  the  basis  of  a  positive 
revelation. 

"  No  man  can  deny,"  says  Wislicenus, 
"  that  the  idea  of  the  Bible  being  un  au- 
thoritative revelation,  such  as  that  idea 
stands  in  our  symbolic  books,  such  as  in 
the  so-called  orthodox  days  it  actually 
was  held  by  men,  such  as  even  in  our 
day  it  is  affirmed,  as  to  the  letter,  though 
certainly  not  as  to  the  fact,  is  at  present 
in  every  way  broken  through  and  worn 
out~a  mere  shadow  from  a  past  day, 
since  which  it  goes  for  nothing,  although 
remaining  among  the  eoclesiaatieal  tra- 
ditions." 

Uhlich  in  like  manner,  who  affirms 
that  he  is  speaking  no  new  thing,  but 
that  which  nas  long  been  in  the  hearts 


of  thousands,  declares  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  be  a  very  wonderful  book, 
yet  full  of  error,  popular  mistidces, 
misrepresentations,  cloaking  the  cus- 
tomary ambition  and  intolerance  of 
priests,  under  the  figment  of  a  theo- 
cracy, &c. ;  and  the  New,  while  it 
contains,  indeed,  the  most  beautiful 
expositions  and  exemplifications  of 
those  virtues  which  the  human  con- 
science at  once  recognises,  to  be  full 
of  the  obscurities  and  misconceptions 
into  which  men,  uneducated  in  com- 
parison with  us,  might  be  expected 
to  fall.  In  short,  he  tells  his  fellow- 
pastors  that  in  spirit  the  credibility  of 
the  facts  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
of  the  inspiration  of  a  great  deal  in 
the  New,  is,  except  by  a  miseraUe 
minority,  no  longer  contended  for, — 
and  that  they  know  it!  And  when 
lately  called  to  account,  because  hb 
openness  had  overstepped  the  limits 
even  of  German  libenuity,  his  reply 
was, — "I  have  preached  and  tauffht 
to  my  people  tnoee  things  which  I 
myself  was  taught  at  the  Univer- 
sity whither  you  yourselves  sent 
me,  by  the  men  whom  yon  your- 
selves nave  set,  or  at  least  recognised, 
as  the  theological  teachers  of  your 
intending  can£dates  for  ordination.** 
The  grand  idea  of  that  popular 
school,  of  which  we  have  taken 
Gervinus  to  be  the  representative, 
is  this :  a  union  or  i\ision  of  Christian 
confessions,  as  existing  within  the 
German  family,  and  recovering, 
through  means  of  this  reconstitute 
German  Church,  unity  for  all  Christ- 
endom. The  idea  is  beautiful  and 
true,  though  deformed  by  the  egotism 
in  which  nations,  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals, naturally  live;  the  means 
only  arc  not  at  band  for  its  accom- 
plishment. Our  author,  however, 
sees  no  difficulty.  It  shall  be  accom- 
plished by  the  mstrumeutality  of  the 
middle  classes,  among  whom  it  is 
that  modern  education  has  most  suc- 
cerafully  operated.  He  considers  in- 
differentism  the  sure  and  only  gua- 
rantee for  absolute  impartiality.  All 
whose  minds  are  so  immature  as  to 
be  wedded  to  any  definite  faith,  are 
not  in  a  condition  to  be  helpful 
in  the  develonement  of  that  enlaiged 
thing  to  whicn  Christianity  has  been 
only  an  introduction.  The  people 
are,  therefore,  to  take  the  matter  of 
religion  into  their  own  hands.  It  is 
upon  them  that  the  spirit  of  the  time 
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Bas  come  down,  and  they  are  now 
big  with  the  dirine  dispensation. 
For  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
man*8  spiritual  pupilage  has  anrived. 
and  in  this  century  he  has  reached 
his  long  looked-for  majority.  Where- 
fore an  ecclesiastical  constitution  shall 
be  provided,  presenting  only  the 
minutest  amount  of  objective  positive 
&ith,  yet  not  excluding  the  largest 
amount  of  the  same  which  the  most 
credulous  mav  desire  to  indulge  in. 
There  shall  be  no  disputation,  for 
the  centurv  repudiates  all  creeds  and 
articles  of  positive  religion  except 
those  which  admit  of  no  dispute ;  it 
abhors  and  condemns  strife,  and 
especially  the  if^  theologica.  The 
Gospel  snail  be  alone  that  of  St.  John, 
"  Little  children,  love  one  another ' 
and  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's 
words  shall  be  manifested,  "In  my 
Father's  house  are  irianv  mansions. 
Thus  in  the  absence  of  all  ground 
of  quarrel,  time  and  opportunity  shall 
be  given  to  the  younger  branches  of 
the  ffreat  human  femiiy,  and  this  will 
surely  in  the  course  of  nature  reach 
the  same  maiority  to  which  their 
seniors  have  already  attained. 

These  axioms  our  author  does  not 
propose  as  anv  thing  new,  but  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  existing  mind  of  his 
countrymen.  Nothing  needs  to  be 
done  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of 
things.  Already  in  spirit,  if  not  in 
form,  it  exists.  Already  absolute 
freedom  of  thoxight  and  of  faith  is  de- 
nied to  no  one.  It  enters  into  no  man's 
mind  to  supnose  that  he  is  bound  to 
knit  his  faith  to  worn-out  formulas. 
And  so  Christianity  and  the  Church, 
— for  their  names  are  still  to  be  re- 
tained— are,  as  it  were,  to  come  again 
into  being;  —  not  as  a  revelation 
from  without  man,  or  as  a  gift  and 
organisation  presented  to  him  for  his 
oMience,  submission,  and  faith ;  but 
as  a  result  of  the  progress  of  the  species 
— coming  up  by  self  -  developement 
from  the  middle  ranks  of  the  people. 
Out  of  the  wine-ftt  of  humanity,  left 
alone  and  undisturbed  to  accomplish 
Its  natural  fermentation,  having  cast 
off  its  scum  and  thrown  its  dregs  to 
the  bottom,  shall  come  forth  the 
precious  wine,  the  perfected  self-fbr- 
mation  out  of  existing  things.  Or,  at 
the  least,  an  approach  to  this  is  to  be 
made,  for  scarcely  shall  one  century, 
although  it  be  the  nineteenth,  suffice 
for  so  great  an  accomplishment. 


The  organs  to  which  our  author 
looks  for  working  out  these  results 
are  the  so-called  83mods — so  called,  fix 
man  is,  after  all,  a  creature  on  whom 
tra^tionary  things  and  names  have  an 
invincible  nold.  £adi  synod  m  to 
orajust,  first,  of  lay  rqpreeentativQB  of 
the  flock,  the  pastor  bang  declared  in- 
eligible OB  account  of  the  co&aartinff 
testimony  of  all  history,  samd  and 
profane,  to  the  innate  and  irresistiUe 
ambition  of  all  priesthoods ;  seocmdly, 
ten  flocks  shall  choose  one  ^edogiaa, 
who  shall  be  valiied,  not  for  any  Bfi^ 
posed  spiritual  character  or  ordnm- 
tion  thus  apf»ertainmg  to  him,  but  for 
his  scientific  quaiificati<m8.  How  tiiia 
83mod  shall  set  about  its  werk  is  a 
more difliteult matter.  OnwhatpoititB 
agmment  shouM  be  eonaideped 
essential,  on  what  diversity  of  opi- 
nions may  be  harmless,  what  aa- 
thority  shall  be  conceded  to  the  de- 
cisions of  the  synod, — ^in  short,  the 
whole  6ul:jeet  of  constitutional  de- 
Telopement  is  a  very  grave  and  pv- 
plexmg  one.  The  neat  secret  n,  to 
let  alone.  Especially  let  the  dvfl 
government  nowhere  mingle  itself 
Sirther  to  shdter  tl»  eoderiaa- 
tioal  machine  from  ^eternal  «<de8ta- 
tion  or  interferoace,  said  seeore  fofc  it 
the  freest  play  of  all  its  wheels  and 
sprii^.  It  wouid  be  a  frital  mis- 
take to  present  to  it  any  schetBe  or 
plan.  A  hundred  proposlds  nught 
be  offered,  the  whole  of  whidi  it 
would  be  impossible  to  ^senaa,  while 
no  one  of  ^em  oouM  alone  be 
effectual.  Let  the  matter  be  left, 
says  he,  to  the  popular  instinct ;  it 
will  fliid  its  way  to  its  own  «bd, 
blindly,  by  the  uneonscious  wolf- 
ing of  nature,  and  probably  by  « 
road  different  from  all  of  the  hummed 
schemes  that  might  be  proposed. 
Yet  while  governments  are  to  avoid 
meddling  and  interference,  they 
must  beware  of  assuming  an  atti- 
tude of  indifference.  Not  only  will 
discouragement  and  opposition  on 
thdr  part,  most  certainly  in  the  me- 
sent  temper  of  men's  minds,  produee 
a  still  Ikrther  Beparation  frtm  ezisi- 
ing  state  churches— nay,  a  stiU  more 
decided  estnmgement  <ff  tmn^  from 
afl  rdigion  whatsoever;  but  if  the 
dvil  powers  do  not  fed  a  sympathy 
with  this  birth-struggle  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  do  not  sheW  l^at  tiiey  are 
interested  and  atteiitfve,  and  lendy 
both  tb  encomiige  1^  irdHjkm  " 
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and  to  moderate  the  extraragaocies 
of  the  ignorant,  the  same  effect  will 
be  produced.  Of  anjr  more  active 
and  positive  relationship  oa  the  part 
of  the  civil  authority  the  poli<^  ia 

Jiuestionahle;  at  all  events,  the  time 
or  it  has  not  arrived ;  for,  seeing  that 
as  yet  a  large  portion  of  Germany  has 
not  prepared  itself  to  take  part  in  the 
movement,  the  rulers  might  fail  of 
carrying  with  them  the  hearts  of  a 
united  people,  and,  at  all  events,  too 
narrow  and  schismatical  a  basis 
would  most  certainly,  bv  such  means, 
be  imposed.  None  should  accept, 
still  more  should  none  ask,  for  state 
acknowledgment  on  any  principle 

rnal  to  themselves.  Orthodox 
ks  shouVi  firmly  decline  it  unless 
heterodox  flocks  are  to  be  admitted 
to  the  same.  At  present,  when  the 
most  absolutely  neutral  form  of  creed 
has  not  yet  been  attained,  and  the 
heart  of  two -thirds  of  Germany 
has  still  to  be  won,  and  a  powerful 
Popish  Church  r/iuk,  for  invincible 
political  reasons,  be  still,  in  some 
parts  of  it,  upheld,  any  arrange- 
ment of  the  sort  could  only  prove 
entangling  to  the  State  and  to  the 
Church,  and  excite  such  preiudice 
and  envy  as  would  extinguish  the 
influence  and  check  the  inward  de- 
velopement  of  the  new  religion. 

By  thus  permitting  every  dogma- 
tist to  choose  and  maintain  hb  own 
dogma,  by  tolerating  all,  and  forbid- 
ding nothing  but  mutual  condemn- 
ation, it  is  hoped  that  ultimately, 
through  the  combined  operation  of 
federative  zeal  and  religious  indiflfier- 
entism,  all  parties  may  be  f\tsed  into 
a  real  unity. 

"  We  should  iu  this  way,  perhaps, 
prevent  the  formatioQ  of  sects.  They 
spring  up  only  under  a  system  of  per- 
secution and  exclusion;  and  their  sor- 
rowful fruits,  as  we  see  every  where  in 
England  and  America,  are  these^a  dispo- 
sition mutually  to  anathematise,  isolation 
and  estrangement  from  all  progress, 
staenation  of  the  popular  mind,  torpidity 
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dencein  their  own  doctrine  and  faith,  and 
have  a  mind  to  hrinx  them  forward  in 
strength  and  practical  operation,  would 
they  not  now  have  a  large  and  invitinv 
arena,  full  of  honour,  in  which  to  contend 
for  their  doctrine,  and  win  for  it  as  wide 
an  acceptance  as  they  could  ?  Then  only, 
when  this  acceptance  is  won  on  an  open 
arena,  without  the  chance  aid  of  civil 
power,  through  the  free  spirit  and  real 
worth  of  their  doctrine,  can  it  be  genuine 
and  well^gronnded  ;  and  then  only  bava 
they  tbemeelvet  a  sphere  of  operatioo 
that  is  free  from  restraints  and  inter- 
ferences." 

These,  and  the  like  loose  plans  and 
axk>ms,  Gervinus  insinuates  and  slips 
into  the  minds  of  his  readers  with 
much  subtlety,  as  the  highest  forms 
of  charity  and  Godlike  virtue.  "  Is 
not  this  one  of  the  peculiar  excel* 
lenoies  of  Christianity  that  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  all  the  necessities 
and  customs  of  men,  and  to  all  ages 
and  nations,  without  causing  or  sus- 
taining injury,  loss,  or  disturbance  P 
Did  not  the  Apostle  Paul  teach,  re** 
commend,  and  exemplify  the  prac- 
trae  of  beeoming  "  all  things  to  all 
men?'*  and  did  not  St.  Augustine 
advise,  especially  in  regard  to  articles 
of  faith,  that  the  Church  should  so 
sp^  as  to  make  it  easy  for  every 
individual  to  find  a  place  for  his  own 
private  opinions?  "Would  not  the 
Papacy  have  foimd  out  a  way  of 
tolerating  even  Lutheranism,  if  Lu- 
ther had  not  follovred  in  the  old  road 
of  cursing  his  brethren,  and  lifted  up 
those  weapons  against  herself  which 
she  had  taught  nim  to  use?  1^  it 
not  her  decisions  and  fixed  points 
that  surround  the  Papacy,  as  such, 
with  those  reefs  on  which  every  at- 
tempt at  re -uniting  with  her  has 
been  shipwrecked?  How  gladly 
would  she  wish  that  her  laws  and 
constitutions  had  been  what  our 
author  proposes  to  limit  the  German 
Catholics  t^  provisional  and  mutable ! 
And  is  it  not,  after  all,  the  fact,  that 
the  Papacy  is  held  together  by  mam- 
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ought  to  embrace  the  New  Church, 
na}',  that  it  is  the  Christian  bond,  be- 
cau{*e  only  under  such  a  bond  can 
the  Church  on  earth  become  a  true 
type  of  that  paternal  "  house  in 
which  are  many  mansions  T' 

AVe  ffive  this  as  the  true  gist  of 
numberless  passages  of  our  author, 
and  mostly  in  his  own  words ; 
The  passages  themselves  would  be 
too  teoious  to  transfer  to  our  pages ; 
but  we  have  said  enough  to  put 
our  readers  in  possession  of  the  ge- 
neral manner  in  which  the  subject  is 
disposed  of  by  him.  A  word  or  two 
now  as  to  his  mode  of  meeting  ob- 
jections, and  then  we  must  allow 
Konge  to  come  forward  and  speak  for 
himself. 

Gervinus  foresees,  or  has  encoun- 
tered, three  objections.  1st  That  the 
New  Church  has  in  it  no  principle  of 
continuance.  2d.  Its  principles  will 
satisfy  only  certain  conditions  of 
human  life.  dd.  Mere  reasoning  and 
morahty  ai'c  efficacious  only  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  See  bow 
he  deals  with  these  matters— with 
what  a  complacent  tone  he  sets  them 
all  aside : — 


"  Our  clergy  would  have  us  to  con* 
aider  that  so  unmysterious  and  cheer- 
ful a  religion  may  suit  very  well  for 
the  e very-day  experience,  and  for  the 
cheerful  days  of  human  life,  but  that  it 
will  be  insufficient  for  the  more  serious 
hours,  when  fate  lays  bold  of  us  with 
hostile  hand,  and  comes  home  upon  ut 
with  such  inward  and  outward  pressure, 
MS  to  put  us  at  our  wit*8  end.  And  have 
not  thousands  of  men  cm  our  German 
■oil  already,  in  bygone  times,  been  able 
to  bear  themselves  up  patiently  in  such 
tragic  situations  t  These  fiery  men,  who 
had  trul^  gone  farther  in  denial  and 
renunciation  of  the  popular  faith  than  in 
our  New  Church  people  choose  to  go.  We 
need  not  any  provision  against  the  anz* 
ietiea  about  original  sin,  we  have  made 
our  escape  from  all  such  anxieties,  which, 
like  the  fear  of  ghosts,  were  buta  fruit  of  su- 
perstitious systems  of  doctrine.  For  the 
simple  character  and  views  of  an  unspoiled 
man,  it  is  enough  merely  to  point  to  that 
great  God,  who  reveals  Himself  in  the 
wide  creation  to  thcdullest  mind,  as  clearly 
as  to  the  more  finely  organised  and  more 
highly  cultivated  He  reveals  Himself  in 
the  intricacies  of  the  inward  life.  This, 
we  say,  is  enough,  and  can  eflfect  as 
much,  nay,  a  great  deal  more  of  what  is 
positive  and  substantial,  than  any  fidtb 
about  mediation  and  atontmeot," 


.  And  now,  in  taming  to  the  original 
leader  and  the  preset  popular  agi- 
tator in  this  movement,  we  shall 
remark  two  things ;  first,  that  he  is  & 
much  more  untaught,  unenlightened 
man  Uian  our  Professor;  that  his 
views  are  looser  and  less  formed,  bis 
style  oonfused  and  puerile  to  weari- 
ness; that  he  places  himself  as  an 
echo  for  the  people;  and  that  all 
he  says  or  wntes  has  but  the  truth 
of  an  echo,  combined  with  its  indis- 
tinctness. Secondly,  that  from  being 
professiomdly  familiarised  with  the 
words  of  Holy  Scripture,  his  worst 
principles  assume  to  themselves  a 
Scriptural  character  and  clothing; 
and  his  language  is  disfigured  by  a 
profane  use,  or  rather  abuse  of 
Scripture.  Home  is  the  synonyme 
of  stagnation  or  retrogradation,  the 
anti-national  intruder,  the  deviser 
and  trampler  under  foot  of  German 
character  and  capacities,  the  dealer 
in  forms,  laws,  hmderances,  and  ex« 
communications. 

'*  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  made 
for  ourselves  a  Church,  a  new  ecclesicst- 
ical  constitution,  through  which,  by  the 
free  developement  of  the  Spirit,  virtue 
shall  be  advanced,  and  a  new  life  awaken- 
ed. Our  disciples  shall  spread  them, 
selves,  and  spring  up  in  all  lands,  bear- 
ing with  them  the  true  Gospel,  proclaim- 
ing a  heaven  without  any  damnatioo, 
creating  a  new  earth  in  which,  under  all 
diversities  of  opinion,  every  man  shall 
acknowledge  every  man  for  his  brother ; 
and  instead  of  a  priestly  class  among 
men,  mankind  shall  be  elevated  into  a 
'  royal  priesthood.'  Now,  shall  Religioa 
become  that  which  she  ought  to  be, — the 
loving  mother,  who  will  bless  all  her 
children,  and  damn  none  ?  . .  This  i«  our 
work,  our  mission.  For  the  Reform- 
ation of  the  nineteenth  century  is  essen- 
tially different  from  that  of  the  sixteenth. 
Its  strength  and  victory  lie  in  this,  that 
it  knows  what  it  would  be  at.  This,  for* 
tunately,  our  opposers  do  not  perceive, 
and  indeed  cannot ;  for  they  despise  and 
know  not  the  people  from  whom  the  re- 
form goes  forth.  They  know  not  the 
Father,  and  know  not  Him  whom  Ho 
hath  sent." 

According  to  Ronge,  the  Scrip- 
tures are  to  be  r^;arded  as  the 
Word  of  God  only  in  such  a  aesiae 
that  their  contents  are  to  be  be- 
lieved in  detail,  according  as  th^ 
appear  to  human  reason  crediye, 
or  as  man  may  think  them  WOTthj 
of  God.    There  is  in  them  iniicb 
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to  explain  as  hyperbolical,  or  as  di- 
dactic myths;  much  that  can  now 
be  rejected  entirely  as  the  fabrica- 
tion of  priests.  The  ^Judgment  to 
come,**  IS  histoiy.  History  judges 
all  thin^  even  Keli^on  itself.  Past 
generations  live  again  only  in  sub- 
sequent generations.  The  species 
alone  is  immortal.  The  resurrection 
of  the  body  can  only  signify  the  per- 
petuity of  the  species.  The  Holy 
Ghost  and  the  spirit  of  the  day  are 
the  same;  and  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
the  representative  or  substitute  of 
Christ.  Therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  one  to  obey  the  spirit  of  the 
day,  with  that  obedience  which  the 
Church  has  hitherto  demanded  as 
due  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  After 
a  paragraph  in  which  he  declares 
the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Trinity,  to  be  human  in- 
ventions, and  that  the  proper  idea  of 
the  Lord  is  that  of  Saviour  or  Li* 
berator,  he  explams  in  the  following 
terms  his  idea  of  Christ*8  work  as 
liberator: — 

'*  Moses,  Aaron,  David,  and  the  rest, 
call  themseUes  '  Serrants*  of  God.  This 
debasing  relationship  Christ  broke  up, 
and  took  to  himself  the  name  of  God's 
Son,  at  the  same  time  calling  as  bre- 
thren. From  that  time  we  were  no  lon- 
ger serrants  bat  children,  and  God  no 
iorigper  oar  tyrant,  but  our  Father.  For 
this  reason  mankind  ought  now  to  fulfil 
the  law  of  God,  not  from  sltvish  fear,  but 
out  of  free  lore.  Thus  did  Christ  give 
us  moral  freedom,  and  made  all  men  to  be 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Through 
him  was  mankind  freed  from  spiritual  sla. 
ver^,  and  lifted  up  into  a  cousciousness 
of  Its  own  proper  divine  dignity.  This 
consciousness  of  free  moral  dignity,  and 
the  godly  doctrines  of  Christ,  should  lead 
to  spontaneous  virtue ;  and  the  nations 
of  mankind  with  this  Christian  bonscioas. 
nens,  or  Christian  spirit,  should  become 
morally  free  people.  For  Christ  calls 
Himself  the  Son  of  God,  and  us  the  chil- 
dren of  God,  for  the  very  purpose  of 
bringing  mankind  to  the  consciousness  of 
their  high  worth  and  divine  dignity.  He 
calls  Himself  the  Born  of  God,  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  the  condition  of 
us  nis  brethren,  as  bom  of  God.  This 
is  the  proper  way  of  understanding  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  so  to  understand 
it  mutt  be  freely  permitted  to  us  all." 

It  is  no  pleasure  to  us  to  weary 
our  readers  with  these  shallow  and 
Tile  morsels  of  critidsm,  or  to  dis- 
tress them  with  such  pictures  and 
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quotations.  Were  these  books 
merely  to  be  r^;arded  as  the  pro- 
duction of  the  foolish  or  wicked 
men  who  have  penned  them,  of 
course  we  should  have  sj^ared  our- 
selves the  pain  of  noticmg  them. 
But  let  it  be  remembered,  that  they, 
and  such  as  they,  are  the  daily  meat 
and  drink  of  the  major  part  of  the 
intelligent  reading  middle  dass  of 
Grermany;  that  they  are  echoed 
and  zealously  responded  to  by  a  pow- 
erftil  multitude;  that  they  express 
the  mind,  not  of  their  authors  but  of 
a  matured,  practical,  resolute  set  of 
men ;  and  that  in  them  lies  much  of 
the  iViture,  nay,  of  the  immediato  fu- 
ture history  of  Germany,  where  al- 
ready both  the  loTcrs  of  change  and 
the  loTers  of  order  are  making  up 
their  minds  to  an  overthrow,  from 
the  midst  of  which  some  new  order 
of  things  shall  be  reconstituted,  for 
whose  consecration  the  blood,  not  of 
one  victim  but  of  a  thousand  heca- 
tombs, shall  be  required. 

And  can  we  not  derive  from  this 
l^limpse  of  the  position  of  things 
in  Germany  some  useful  warnings, 
some  preparation  for  a  struggle,  into 
which  that  branch  of  the  Church 
which  has  hitherto  so  wholesomely 
influenced  our  own  nation  shall  be- 
fore long  be  plunged  ?  Germauj^holds 
up  to  us  a  picture  of  that  which  is  at 
our  own  door.  We  can  study  there 
the  workinff  and  the  results  of  some 
principles  idiich  have  as  yet,  in  Eng- 
land, been  only  broached ;  and  of  some 
others  which  are  the  current  axioms 
of  a  considerable  body  of  highly  reli- 
gious men.  Even  with  us  the  reli- 
gious platform,  if  not  the  pulpit,  has 
uttered  the  idea  of  a  religious  union, 
in  which  so-called  minor  differences 
and  non-essentials  shall  be  kept  in  the 
backgroimd,  or  held  in  the  private 
and  individual  sanctuary  as  tole- 
rated opinions,  not  however  to  be 
broached  on  any  public,  combined, 
or  really  church  occasions;  while 
some  common  ground  of  indefinite 
doctrine  shadl  be  a  standing  place, 
where  all  may  meet  and  mutually 
ffive  the  hand,  and  suffer  a  spurious 
love  to  melt,  and  fuse  together  all 
hearts  and  all  parties.  In  the  mean- 
time, what  tnat  common  g[round 
TCally  is,  what  are  the  essentiab  of 
Christianity,  must  be  left  in  vague 
and  doudy  uncertainty.  They  who 
broach  the  idea,  know^right  well 
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that  they  dare  not  proceed  to  de- 
fine it  —  that  such  an  attempt 
w6uld  in  one  hour  reveal  the  fidse- 
ness  of  their  pretended  brotherhood. 
The  sound-hearted  and  those  who 
love  truth  are  fearful  of  being  re- 
proached with  um^iaritableness  if 
they  should  make  known  the  line 
beyond  which  they  cannot  retire, 
while  the  indifferent  and  ignorant, 
the  half- instructed  and  the  secret 
enemies  of  truth,  are  undermining 
by  that  loose  and  popular  talk  the 
most  sacred  principles  of  the  faith  and 
of  aeelesiastioal  polity. 

Akin  to  this  is  the  existing  dis- 
position to  condmn  tests  and  articles, 
or  to  explain  them  away,  as  though 
it  were  a  matter  of  indifferaice  to  a 
commonwealth  whether  a  man  be  a 
Christian  or  not,  or,  being  a  Christiao, 
whether  he  be  a  willing  and  oon- 
identious  confessor  of  his  faith. 
Scotland,  from  whence,  during  the 
last  fifty  years,  so  many  of  our  ab- 
stract views  on  all  subjects  have  been 
wafted  to  us,  has,  with  her  Presby- 
terian habits  of  thought,  travelled 
on  this  road  extensively.  We 
may  expect  to  have  an  example 
set  to  us  there  which  we  shall  be 
invited  to  follow,  whereby  our  seats 
of  learning  shall  be  swept  of  their 
orthodox,  or  rather  of  their  Christian, 
detences.  Uncharitable  men  will 
argue,  ihaX  because  a  formula  may 
be  and  ocoasionallv  has  been,  there* 
fore  it  must  be  and  always  is  a  cloak 
of  hypocrisy;  that  because  chemistry 
and  mathematics  can  be  taught  just 
as  well  by  an  Atheist  as  by  a  Christ- 
ian, therefore  all  education  should  at 
once  be  cleared  of  artificial  fetters 
and  hinderances,  and  an  open  field  of 
competition  left,  in  whicn  the  man 
of  ablest  natural  parts  shall  carry  the 
day,  though  he  should  declare  him- 
fltu  (as  was  lately  done  by  the  pro- 
fesaot  of  nsthetics  at  Tubincen)  an 
.enony  of  the  Lord.  Uimer  ^e 
doak  of  Consci^oe,  Heason  has 
slipped  herself  in,  and  with  the 
plausible  words  of  a  just  plea  against 
uien*s  interferences  with  one  another. 


consist  in  mast^ing  the  oonoexioa 
between  the  works  and  the  word  of 
GNod,  and  concussing  the  latter  to 
mould  itself  into  some  harmony  with 
a  fragmentary  knowledge  of  the 
f(Nrmer. 

There  is  also  among  our  more 
sealous  clergy  an  unfortunate  habit 
of  looking  at  the  Church  as  a  mere 
assemldaffe,  (nt  oonglomeratioii  is 
space  and  time,  of  independent  in- 
mviduals.  There  is  the  vinble  as- 
semblage, and  there  is  the  abstraet, 
invisible  assemblage.  In  the  former, 
every  one,  instead  of  being  and  hid- 
ing himsdf  in  the  grace  and  under 
the  obligations  of  a  Christian,  has 
yet  to  choose  for  himself  whether  he 
shall  be  a  Christian  or  not  Each  in- 
dividual must,  by  some  process  of  in- 
dependent exammation,  more  or  le« 
extensive  and  profound  according  to 
his  advantages,  and  leisure,  and  na- 
tural parts,  arrive  at  a  judgment  for 
himself  upon  the  claims  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  to  be  his  Lord  and 
Saviour.  Men  are  taught  to  become 
unbelievers  as  the  first  step  to  a  rea- 
sonable faith.  The  salutary,  divine 
doctrine  of  relationship  to  God 
in  Jesus  Christ,  contracted  through 
the  hands  of  the  Church  by  all 
her  children,  and  of  inherited  ob- 
ligations, is  sum>lanted  by  the  cold, 
abstract,  moral  obligation  of  reason 
to  seek  for  and  embrace  truth,  and 
by  the  offer  of  that  relationship  to 
God  as  a  desirable,  future,  possible 
attainment.  Baptised  men  are  made 
to  look  upon  themselves  and  suffer 
themselves  to  be  re^rded  as  heathens, 
that  they  may  b^n  and  seek  their 
own  anxious  way  into  faith  and  peace. 
Hence  books  of  evidences  and  argu- 
ments for  Christianity — which  are  all 
very  well  as  charitable  efforts  to  re- 
store such  as  Satan  has  prevailed 
ov^  and  brought  into  a  soeptioal 
condition — are  unwisely  thrust  into 
the  hands  of  our  expanding  3routfa, 
who,  but  for  these  books,  would  most 
probably  never  have  been  troubled 
with  a  aoubt. 

There  is  yet  another  way  in  whicli 
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shall  beoDine  the  iMtntment  of  Christ. 
Religion  is  so  muoh  regarded  as  Jbr 
man,  that  we  are  at  the  door  of  the 
doetrine  thai  it  is  also  o^man,  wher- 
ever it  is  not  a  mere  saperstition. 
Won^ip,  which  is  the  divine  end  of 
the  Church  as  such,  is  becoming 
Mcondarv  to  the  exercise  of  intellect 
in  preaching  and  hearing.  Where 
we  write,  here  in  Gennany,  the  pmlpit 
It  enthroned,  the  altar  placed  benem 
it  as  a  ^Mtstool,  and  there  is  a  strong 
tendency  in  England  to  bring  them 
to  stand  to  one  another  in  the  same 
relation.  Besides,  individual  com- 
-pkteness  and  suiRoientness  of  every 
one  fbr  himself  is  supposed  to  be 
-Christian  perfection.  A  state  in  which 
every  one  shall  attain  as  mu^ 
as  possible  of  every  thing,  and  be 
within  himself  a  AucrocfariBt, — thvt 
is  to  say,  mere  congreeati<malism  or 
independencf ,  m  the  mllest  sense  of 
the  word,  is  greatly  sought  after. 
Our  good  old  Churdi  doctrine,  tiMt 
iSuth,  hope,  and  love  alone  are  the 
mrivursal  quaiHies  of  all  ChristiaBB, 
and  such  as  ought  to  be  in  every 
individual  in  me  sreatest  possifofe 
-derree,  and  that  </&et  things  exist 
only  in  di8tribution,-*thst  every  one 
is  a  member  of  every  other,  i^eessaiy 
to  and  also  dependent  upon  every 
odi^,  is  lost  sight  of  j  and  esc^  is 
kft  to  fight  his  separate,  solitary  way 
to  heaven  as  he  cm.  The  parent 
leads  not  the  child :  that  would  be 
interfering  with  conoeieiiee.  The 
kuifeand  does  not  use  his  anthoril^ 
for  sustaining  his  wife  in  ite  fBaai 
and  obedience  of  Christ  The  master, 
as  such,  does  not  command  his  house 
after  him  in  the  fiuth  and  holy  ob- 
servanceoftheChristAu  religion.  The 
king  is  scM'ce  permuted,  as  auch,  to 
a^  whether  his  siAjects  an  Christ- 
ians or  not.  The  family,  tiie  nation, 
become  mere  congeries  of  selMe* 
pendent,  s^^seeldng  individui^. 

Our  clergy  have  to  eonnder  that 
th^  do  not  at  all  stand  in  the  cir- 
mnstonees  in  which  their  fiMvfkthers 
stood.  We  do  not  speak  of  t&e  in- 
omse  of  the  p<mulation ;  that  mi^ht 
be  met  by  buuding  and  endowing 
new  churches.  We  speak  of  the 
sIHered  forms  of  faunan  relationship 
aiBd  habhs  of  sod^.  Formerly,  the 
higher  and  the  humbler  were  eon- 
neeted  by  ties  «ot  of  tenpomy  m- 
tensest,  bvt  almost  of  rcwtieuhip. 
There  was,  on  tkw  <m  side,  ^  suitii 


Sitron,  the  godfiuher,  the 
ther ;  on  the  other,  the  client,  the 
vodchild,&c  The  higher  classes  were, 
in  a  measure,  the  guides,  the  ooun- 
sellers,  the  superin^dents  of  the 
humbler.  No  less  honourable  were 
the  offices  by  which  the  latter  ac- 
knowledged the  wholesome  influenee 
of  the  former.  This  advantage,  of 
which  one  must  at  onoe  see  the  im- 
portance to  the  clergy,  is  now  very 
much  lost  The  laige  mass  of  our 
population  is  made  u^  of  the  wealthy 
on  one  side,  and  the  indigent  on  tlie 
other ;  d  the  capitalist  and  the  la* 
bourer.  The  relation  is  one  of  in- 
terest only.  It  exists  only  from  day 
to  day.  There  is  scarcely  any  thing 
personal  in  it  The  fiM)es  of  the  em- 
ployer and  of  the  employed  do  not 
meet  A  noun  of  multitude  expresses 
to  the  one  the  firm,  to  the  other  the 
operatives.  Tgnorance  on  one  side,  a 
rage  for  accumulating  eupital  on  the 
other,  produce  habits  or  oppositicm, 
g[rud^ng,  and  suspicion.  Fluctua- 
tions m  emplcnrmont,  and  uncertainty 
in  amount  of  income,  produce  waste- 
ful aad  reckless  habits.  By  the 
wealthy  employer,  the  people,  only 
arithmetically  known,  are  seen  but 
occasionally  m  the  gross  in  his  foo- 
tory .  He  *niowB  not  in  what  obsom 
abode  "the  poor  hide  themselves 
togetlier.'*  There  take  place  b&* 
t^'OCQ  them  no  kindly  interchanges ; 
no  wholesome  influences  pass  firom 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  deigy- 
maa  cannot  now  reach  the  humbler 
dass  of  hie  flock  through  their  supe- 
riors, and  scarcely  their  children 
throuc^  temselves.  Even  baptism 
is  oft^  neglected;  and  mamages, 
contracted  without  the  Chur«i*s 
blessing,  easily  knit  and  easily  ^ 
sol ved, loosening  the  elementary  bond 
of  human  sodety,  cut  off  the  channds 
by  which  godliness  can  be  kept  alive 
and  exercised.  There  reraams,  in- 
deed, the  inextinguishable  instinct  of 
religion,  aad  it  sedcs  for  a  Christian 
outkt  But  the  dei^gynan  is  cfassod 
with  those  at  wh<mi  une  mosses  look 
wMi  an  evil  eye.  There  is  about  him 
tiw  toneof  rented  society,  the  unoon- 
descending  language  ofthe  university. 
He  is  Utteriy  ignorant  of  the  people^s 
modes  of  thottght,^his  sympathy,  at 
best,  reaches  not  the  details  of  their 
dtuatieu.  HismMiistratieiis,ooklaiid 
fonsal,  however  exedknt,  bm^  be 
to  another  almphere  thsu 
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tiidrs,  bdt  are  hot  real  enonsh  to 
help  men  who  are  in  snch  hand- 
to-hand  conflict  with  the  realities 
of  the  fallen  and  miserable  life  that 
is  in  them.  Hence  the  acceptable* 
ness  of  the  well-meaning  Independ- 
ent, and  after  him  of  the  Separatist, 
of  the  Seducer,  the  Mormonite,  the 
Socialist. 

Another  class  of  society  is  totally 
devoted  to  pleasure.  To  them  the 
clergyman  is  acceptable  only  in  so  far 
as  tne  undertaker  is.  lie  is  un- 
avoidably necessary  in  hopeless  cir- 
cumstances, in  days  of  mourning  and 
desolation,  which  must  by  all  con- 
trivances be  shortened.  All  their 
ideas  of  him  are  coloured  by  this 
unwelcome  association.  His  presence 
puts  them  in  mind  of  sorrow,  real 
or  feigned.  As  a  minister  of  reli- 
gious truth  and  benedicti<m,  he  is 
unknown  to  them.  While  all  whose 
ideas  are  polarised  by  money  and 
moneys  worth,  physical  men  and 
practical  materiausts,  are  weary  of 
the  economic  anomaly  of  the  £sta- 
bliidmient,  and  greedily  encourage 
the  speculations  of  Independency  and 
Voluntaryism. 

One  cannot  but  see,  that  in  these 
ways,  and  in  many  more,  we  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  that  con- 
dition which  Gennany  exhibits; 
the  only  apparent  probable  result  or 
solution  01  which  is,  the  rising  up  of 
that  personal  anti-Chiist  of  whom 
the  New  Testament  forewarns  us. 
We  stand,  however,  as  yet  on  a 
remnant  of  solid  land.  We  possess 
many  advantages.  Our  liturgy  has 
preserved,  for  the  worship  or  God, 
for  positive  religion,  and  for  sound 
doctrine,  its  phce  in  the  habits 
and  thoughts  of  men.  The  forms  of 
ministry  and  of  discipline  remain  to 
us.  Our  universities  are  still  of  a 
known  and  positive  confession.  Faith 
in  a  divine  revelation  is  with  us  still 
an  element  of  respectability.  Irre- 
ligious works  are  undertaken  by  no 
publisher  of  character.  We  may, 
therefore,  look  without  panic  at  those 
things  which  are  approaching,  and  so 


There  is  a  certain  fineness,  puncti- 
liousness, and  almost  prudery  of 
bearing,  which  distinguish  them 
from  Uie  members  of  t^  priesthood 
in  any  other  oountiy,  which  is  annoy- 
ing, or  at  least  renant^  to  men  of 
rough  mould,  and  hinders  intimacy, 
openness,  and  that  self-snrrendtf 
wnich  are  necessary  for  any  one  wbo 
would  receive  benefit  firom  pastoral 
care.  The  peculiar  character  of  our 
Church  was  impressed  upon  it  during 
its  passage  through  the  siftiiu^  *nid 
winnowing  time  or  the  mxteenth  cen- 
tury. The  royal  and  aristocratical 
element  was  then  immensely  the  pre- 
dominating mie  in  the  Ekigiish  social 
system;  and  our  Church  naving  re- 
ceived, still  retains,  in  every  part, 
office,  and  ministry,  the  stamp  of  a 
mons^xhical  and  aristocratic  period 
too  dktinctiy. 

The  taste  for  sermon-hearing  exists 
and  increases.  It  must  be  met  and 
taken  advantage  of.  But  the  taste  of 
a  large  mass  of  the  community  can- 
not be  met  by  the  formal,  discreet, 
polished  production  of  the  scholar. 
As  littie  will  mere  professional  ortho- 
doxy serve,  or  the  systematic  points 
and  aiguments,  of  which  most  men 
are  in  our  day  weary.  The  mere 
reli^ous  craftsman  does  not  suit  fx 
a  time  in  which  the  daily  thoughts 
and  employments  of  men  are  so  real 
and  earnest  Men  must  come  to  the 
pulpit  witii  a  real  thing.  They  must 
be  earnest,  and  mean  what  they  say. 
Doctrines  about  God,  instead  of 
actual  ministry  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  who  is  the  living  substance  of 
all  doctrines,  can  only  cultivate  in- 
tellectual pride  and  boldness.  Ordi- 
nation is  not  intended  to  confer  in- 
tellectual superiority,  but  ^iritual 
grace  and  the  power  of  conveying 
tne  blessing  of  God  to  men.  The 
clergy  deliver  up  God  into  the  hands 
of  men  when  they  treat  religion 
merely  as  a  sdence  iad  art,  and  wnen 
they  make  spiritual  the  synonyme  of 
intdlectual.  Intellect  soon  finds  out 
that  it  can  plausibly  cope  with  reve- 
lation, when  revelation  is  brought 
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nay,  perhaps  that  of  ordination  also, 
have  excoffitated  and  called  ^  natural;** 
all  these  do  bnt  drag  the  Gospel  into 
ihe  arena  of  philosophers.  -  Our  mat- 
ter-of-fact men,  whom  this  da^  of 
&ct8  has  generated,  have  no  patience 
for  such  things.  Their  hooks  at 
home  can  give  them  quite  as  much  of 
this,  and  [u-obably  a  great  deal  better, 
than  their  clergyman  can.  Either  he 
has  something  more  real  to  give  and 
ou^ht  to  give  it,  or  else  he,  and  his 
religion,  and  his  order,  are  super- 
fluous. This  is  not  a  day  for  abstract 
existences.  The  Church  as  an  ab- 
straction is  an  object  of  no  interest  to 
our  present  race  of  men.  It  must 
either  stand  and  bless  men  with 
^vine  light,  and  dispense  foi^veness 
from  Christ,  and  speak  with  au- 
thority as  of  Grod*s  counsel  and  in 
nis  secret,  or  else  take  its  place  as 
a  thing  that  has  been  and  has  passed 
away.  Men  are  weary  of  being 
argued  with.  What  are  arguments 
afUr  all?  Can  no  stronger  in- 
tellect be  found,  or  be  supposed. 
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to  redargue  themf  Men  know 
that  they  oueht  not  to  be  called  upon 
to  sit  as  judges  of  6od*8  truth.  A 
revelation  HSit  does  not  teach  with 
authority  is  no  revelation.  The  i>hi- 
losopher  is  as  good  as  the  scribe. 
Men  want  to  be  helped  to  serve  God ; 
the  deigy  are  ordained  that  they 
may  hem  them.  K  they  are  not 
helped,  it  their  children,  their  neigh- 
bours, their  de^ndents,  be  not  heli>ed 
to  do  that  which  is  right,  they  will, 
of  course,  say,  **A11  this  expensive 
machinery  is  in  vain :  we  can  do  as 
well  without  it.**  Baptised  men 
must  be  addressed  as  baptised  men, 
themselves  parts  of  the  Church,  es- 
sential to  it,  prospering  with  it,  de- 
caying with  It,  fuive  with  its  life, 
dying  when  it  dies.  The  Church 
must  no  longer  seem  to  them  an 
object  extemiQ  to  them,  a  city  into 
whic^  they  may  enter  or  not  as  they 
choose,  but  as  an  existence  of  whicn 
they  are  irrevocably  a  part — a  city  of 
which  they  are,  and  can  by  no  act  of 
their  own  cease  to  be,  citizens. 
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PAST  AWD  PRE8BKT  COND 
FaBTIL  AH] 

HoQQ  has  told  an  amusinff  anecdote 
of  Wordsworth  at  Mount  Kydal.  It 
chanced  one  night  while  the  bard  of 
Kilmeny  was  at  the  Lakes  >Tith 
Wordsworth,  Wilson,  and  Do  Quin- 
cey,  that  a  re^lendent  arch,  some* 
thing  like  the  aurora  borealis,  was 
observed  across  the  zenith,  from  the 
one  hcurizon  to  the  other.  The 
splendid  meteor  became  the  subject 
of  conversation,  and  the  table  was 
left  for  an  eminence  outside  where 
its  effect  could  be  seen  to  greater 
advantage.  Miss  Wordsworth,  the 
poet*s  sister,  who  accompanied  them, 
expressed  a  fear  lest  the  brilliant 
stnmger  mig^t  prove  ominous,  when 
Hogg,  thinung  ne  was  saying  a  good 
thing,  hazarded  the  remark  that  it 
was  neither  more  nor  less  **than 
ioost  a  treeumphal  atrch  raised  in 
honour  of  the  meeting  of  the  poets." 
Miss  Wordsworth  smiled,  and  Wil- 
son laughed  and  declared  the  idea  not 
amiss.  But  when  it  was  told  to 
Wordsworth  he  took  De  Quincey 
aside,  and  said  loud  enough  to  lie 
heard  by  more  than  the  person  he 
was  addressing,  "  Poets!  poets !  what 
does  the  fellow  mean  ?  Where  are 
they  ?**  Hoffg  was  a  little  offended 
at  the  time,  but  he  enjoyed  it  after- 
vrards ;  and  we  have  heard  him  tell 
the  story  in  his  own  "  slee"  and  in- 
imitable manner,  and  lauffh  immode- 
rately as  he  told  it.  roor  James 
HogffI  Rboina  has  reason  to  re* 
member  James;  nor  was  the  poet  of 
•*  Kilmeny"  forgotten  when  dead,  by 
the  great  poet  of  the  JExeursion. 
There  is  nothing  more  touching  in 
poetry  since  the  time  of  Collins  than 
WordsworUi*s  extempore  verses  on 
the  shepherd's  death.  He  knew  his 
claims  to  be  called  a  poet,  and  time 
will  confirm  his  judgment  and  make 
the  Rydal  aurora  a  story  merely  to 
amuse. 

Poets,  where  are  they  ?  Is  poetry 
extinct  among  us,  or  is  it  only  dor- 
mant P  Is  the  crop  exhausted,  and 
must  the  field  lie  fallow  for  a  time  P 
Or  is  it  that,  in  this  commercial  na- 
tion of  ours,  where  every  thing  is 
weighed  in  Rothschild's  scales  of 
pecuniary  excellence,  that  we  have 
no  good  poetry  because  we  baye  no 
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demand  for  it?  We  fidfer  while  we 
think  it  is  so.  Poets  we  still  have, 
and  poetry  at  times  of  a  rich  and 
novel,  hat  not  a  cultivated  flavour. 
Hardly  a  week  elapses  that  does  not 

Sve  birth  to  as  many  different  vo- 
mes  of  verses  as  there  are  days  in 
the  week.  But  then  there  is  little 
that  is  good ;  much  that  teas  imagi- 
nation, and  much  that  might  have 
passed  for  poetry  when  verse  was 
m  its  infancy  among  us.  Much 
of  that  clock-work  tintinabulum  of 
rhyme — that  cuckoo  kind  of  verse 
which  palls  upon  the  mind  and 
really  disgusts  you  with  verse  of  a 
hiffher  character.  But  now  we  look, 
and  justly  too,  for  something  more. 
Whilst  we  imitate  others  we  can  no 
more  excel  than  he  that  sails  by 
others*  maps  can  make  a  new  disco- 
very. All  the  old  dishes  of  the  an- 
cients have  been  new  baited  and  new 
set  forth  usque  ad   But  we  for- 

bear. People  look  for  something 
more  than  schoolboy  commonplaces 
and  thoughts  at  second-hand,  and 
novelties  and  nothing  more,  without 
a  siugle  grain  of  salt  to  savour  the 
tun  of  unmeaningness  which  they 
carry  with  them.  It  is  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  become  a  poet,— 

"  Consules  fiunt  quolannis,  et  novi  pro- 
consules. 

Solus  &ut  rex  aut  poeta  Don  qnotannis 
Dascitar;** 

or,  as  the  old  Water-poet  phrased 
it,- 

"When  Heaven  intends  to  do  iom» 

mighty  thing 
He  makes  a  poet,  or  at  least — a  king.*' 

South  was  of  opinion  that  the 
composition  of  an  epigram  ¥ra8  the 
next  great  difficulty  to  an  epic  poem. 

"And  South  beheld  that  master-piece 
of  man." 

Coxcombs  who  consider  the  compo- 
sition of  a  song  an  easy  matter 
should  set  themselves  down,  as 
Bums  sxyty  and  try.  Ask  Tommy 
Moore  how  many  days  and  nights  he 
has  given  to  a  single  stanza  in  an 
Irish  melody?  Ask  8am  Rogers  how 
long  he  has  spent  over  the  composi- 
tion (tf  a  couplet  in  An  MpM€  to  a 
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Friend;  or  WordBWorth  how  leaf 
he  has  laboured  with  a  sonnet ;  or 
Bowles— yes,  ask  the  Vicar  of  Brem- 
hill,  if  he  does  not  owe  the  bright 
finish  of  his  verse  as  much  to  pains 
as  hapdness?  Dryden  toiled  for  a 
Ibrtnignt  over  his  Alexander's  Feasty 
and  jet  he  wrote  with  ease — not  the 
ease  of  the  mob  of  gentlemen  ridi* 
caled  by  Pope,  but  wiUi  great  fluency 
of  idea  and  great  mastery  of  expres- 
sion. Crood  things  are  not  knocked 
off  at  a  heat — for  a  long  jump  there 
must  be  a  very  long  run,  and  a  Iod^ 
preparatory  training  too.  There  is 
no  saying,  "  I  will  a  poet."  Only 
eonsiaer  not  the  long  apprenticeship 
alone,  but  the  long  servitude  which 
the  muse  requires  Arom  those  who 
would  invoke  her  rightly. 

"  In  a  poet  no  kind  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  orerlooked  ;  to  a  poet  nothing  can  be 
useless.  Whatever  is  beautiful  and  what- 
ever is  dreadful  must  be  familiar  to  his 
imagination ;  he  must  be  conversant  with 
all  that  is  awfully  vast  or  elegantly  little. 
The  plants  of  the  garden,  the  animals  of 
the  wood,  the  minerals  of  the  earth,  the 
meteors  of  the  sky,  must  all  concur  to 
store  his  mind  with  inexhaustible  variety, 
for  every  idea  is  useful  for  the  enforce- 
ment or  decoration  of  religioua  truth,  and 
be  who  knows  most  will  have  most  power 
of  diversifying  his  scenes  and  of  gratify- 
ing his  reader  with  remote  allusions  and 
uneipecled  instruction**'* 

Every  one  remembers  (poets  them- 
selves perhaps  excepted)  the  long 
course  of  stud^  and  preparation 
which  Milton  laid  down  for  himself 
before  he  strij^^  for  the  Paradise 
Lost,  And  yet  one  would  hardly 
think,  on  first  reflection,  that  any 
course  of  preparation  was  necessary 
for  tl)^  poet  of  Comusy  and  Lycidas^ 
and  the  Hynm  on  ike  Nativity  of 
Christ,  But  Milton  fully  under- 
stood the  height  of  his  great  ar^- 
ment,  and  how  unequalled  with 
every  lengthened  preparation  he  must 
be  to  record  it  rightly.  But  people 
(not  poets)  start  epiee  nowadays 
without  any  kind  of  consideration. 
No  subject  is  too  great  for  them. 
Sataa,  Chaos,  The  Messiah,  The  Om- 
nwresence  of  the  Deity,  the  Fall  of 
Nineveh,  The  World  before  the  Flood, 
One  shudders  at  the  very  idea  of 
■ubjeots  so  sublime  taken  up  as 
holyday  recreations  by  would-be 


poets,  without  the  vision  and  the 
ueulty  divine,  or  any  other  merit  (if 
merit  it  may  be  dillod)  than  the 
mere  impudence  of  daring : — 

*'  When  will  men  learn  but  to  distinguish 
spirits, 

And  set  true  diflferenoe  'twixt  the  jaded 
wits 

That  run  a  broken  paoe  for  eommoa 
hire. 

And  the  high  raptures  of  a  happ;^  muse. 
Borne  on  the  wings  of  her  immortal 
thought, 

That  kicks  at  earth  with  a  disdainful  heel. 
And  beata  at  heaven's  gates  with  her 
bright  hoofs  V'.^6£n  Jonson. 

Beiyamin  West,  the  painter,  traf- 
ficked with  subjects  of  the  same  sub- 
lime description.  And  in  what  wav  ? 
"  Without  expression,  fancy,  or  de- 
sign ;**  without  genius  and  without 
art.  People  forjy^et,  or  choose  to 
forget,  that  subject  alone  is  not 
sufficient  for  a  poem.  Look  at 
Bunis*8  "  Mouse"  or  Wordsworth's 
"Peter  Bell,"  or  Wilkie's  "Blind 
Fiddler,"  or  Gainsborough's  **  Cot- 
tager" with  a  dish  of  cream.  It  is 
the  treatment  which  ennobles.  But 
there  is  no  driving  this  into  some 
people's  ears.  Big  with  the  swollen 
ambition  of  securing  a  footing  on 
the  sun-bright  summits  of  Parnassus, 
they  plume  themselves  on  borrowed 
wings  and  bladders  of  their  own,  and 
after  a  world  of  ink,  a  world  of  big 
ideas,  and  a  copied  invocation,  the^ 
struggle  to  ascend,  and  pant  and  toil 
totMend  of  an  epic  in  as  many  books 
as  the  IHad  or  the  JEneid,  Would 
that  vour  Robert  Montffomerys, 
your  Edwin  Atherstones,  ana  sundry 
such  who  understand  the  art  of 
sinking  in  the  low  profound — would 
that  they  would  reflect  for  five 
minutes  on  what  an  epic  poem  really 
k!  And  what  it  is,  m.  ought  to 
be,  g^brious  John  I^yden  tells  us  in 
avery  few  words.  **A  herokpown," 
he  saya,  truly  sueh,  Is  undoubtedly 
the  greatest  work  whi<^  the  soul  of 
man  ia  eapaJi>le  to  perfbim."  And  so 
ills. 

**A  work,"  says  Milton,  "not  to  be 
raised  from  the  heat  of  youth  or  the  va- 
pours of  wine ;  but  by  devont  prayer  to 
that  Eternal  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with 
all  Qttanaoe  and  knowledge,  and  sends 
out  his  seraphim  with  the  hallowed  fire 
of  his  altar  to  touch  and  purify  the  lips 
of  whom  he  pleases," 
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And  jet  Murray  and  Moxon  are 
troubled  once  a- week,  at  the  least, 
with  the  offer  of  a  new  epic,  for  a 
certain  sum— to  run  the  terms—or,  in 
case  of  declining  that,  for  half  pro- 
fits. As  if  epics  were  blackberries, 
and  men  sought  fame  as  Smith 
0*Brien  seeks  reputation — by  an 
impertinent  folly  or  their  own !  But 
*'  fooU  rush  in,  and  there  will  still 
be  poetasters — Blackmore  and  his 
bretnren — in  spite  of  critics,  hard 
words,  and  something  harder  still — 
contemptuous  neglect. 

Few  live  to  see  theur  fame  esta- 
blished on  a  firm  and  unalterable 
foundation.  The  kind  criticisms  of 
friends  conspire  at  times  to  give  a 
fklse  position  to  a  poem,  or  the  ma- 
lice of  enemies  unite  to  obtain  for  it 
one  equally  undeserved.  Who  now 
reads  Hayley  ?  How  many  are  there 
in  the  position  of  Gascoigne  and 
Churchyard  as  described  by  old 
Michael  Drayton  P — 

"  Accounted  were  great  meterers  many 
ft  day, 

But  not  inspired  with  bravefire ;  had  thej 
Lived  but  a  little  longer  they  had  aeen 
Their  works  before  tbem  to  hare  buried 
been/* 

That  lived  but  a  little  longer!** 
It  is  well  they  didn*t.  How  will  it 
be  with  the  poets  of  the  past  genera- 
tion two  hundred  years  fh>m  this  P 
They  cannot  possibly  ffo  down  "com- 
plete.** There  must  oe  a  weeding. 
iTancy  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  twelve 
volumes,  Byron  in  ten,  Southey  in 
ten,  Moore  in  ten,  Wordsworth  in 
8ix->to  say  nothing  of  Campbell  in 
two  volumes,  Rogers  in  two,  and 
Shelley  in  four.  The  poets  of  the 
last  generation  form  a  library  of 
thanselves.  And  if  poetry  is  mul- 
tiplied hereafter  at  the  same  rate,  we 
shall  want  f^esh  shelves,  firesh  pa- 
tience, and  a  new  lease  of  life,  for 
threescore  and  ten  of  scriptural  ex- 
istence is  fkr  too  short  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  the  past  and  keep  up 
our  intimacy  with  the  present.  The 
literature  of  the  last  mly  years  is  a 
study  of  itself— ScoU*s  novels,  Scott*s 
poetiT,  Scott*s  Miscellanies,  and 
Scott's  Life!  Then  of  the  present, 
there  are  the  daily  papers,  the  weekly 
journals,  the  monthly  magazines,  the 
quarterly  reviews,  all  of  which  we 
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are  expected  to  have  a  fair  passing  ac- 
quaintance with.  There  is  Mr.  Dick- 
ens's last  book  on  the  table,  which  I 
have  not  as  yet  had  time  to  read, 
and  old  Burton*s  Anatomy  of  Me* 
lancholy  by  its  side,  coaxing  me  to 
renew  a  youthful  acquaintance  with 
its  p(U^;  and  there  are  TriOram 
Shcoufyy  and  Humphrey  Clinker^  and 
dear  delightful  Amelia^  which  I  fain 
would  read  ajB;ain,  but  cannot,  I  fear, 
for  want  of  tunc.  Only  observe  the 
dust  on  that  fine  Froissart  on  my 
shelves,  and  that  noble  old  copy  of 
Ben  Jonson*s  works  in  folio,  with 
a  mark,  I  could  swear,  in  the  third 
act  of  the  Alchemiit  or  the  iSitZen^ 
Woman,  There  is  no  keeping  pace 
with  the  present  while  we  pay  any 
thii^  like  due  attention  to  the  nast. 
I  pitv  that  man  who  reads  Albert 
Smith  who  never  read  Parthemssa  ; 
but  perhaps  he  pities  me  because  I 
am  indifferently  up  in  the  writer  he 
admires.  How  people  are  cut  ofF 
from  the  full  literary  enjoyments 
of  this  life  who  never  read  Munro 
his  Expedition,**  or  the  Duchess  of 
Newcastle*s  life  of  the  Duke  her 
husband,  or  Tom  Brown,  or  Ned 
Ward,  or  Roger  L*£strange,  or  Tom 
Coryat,  or  "  3ie  works  six!^-threc  in 
number**  of  old  John  Taylor,  the 
sculler  on  the  Thames! 

We  wish  for  poets  who  will  write 
when  Nature  and  their  full  thoughts 
bid  them,  and  are  not  exacting  vmen 
we  look  for  more  than  one  spri^  of 
laurel  to  grace  a  garland.  We  have 
already  enough  of  would-be  poets — 
Augustus  Caesar,  King  James  L, 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  great  Lord 
Clarendon,  the  celebrated  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  the  famous  Lord  Chat- 
ham ;  but  poetry  is  what  old  Geoive 
Chapman  calls  it,— a  flower  of  the 
sun,  which  disdains  to  open  to  the 
eye  of  a  candle. 

'*No  power  the  mus^  Uroor  can  com- 
mand. % 

What  Richelieu  wanted  Louis  scaree 
oould  gain. 

And  what  voung  Ammoa  wiah*d,  and 
wish  d  in  vain." 

Your  '*rich  ill  poets  are  without 
excuse.***  "Your  verses,  good  sir, 
are  no  poems,  they'll  not  hinder  your 
rising  in  the  state.**  f  "*Ti8  ridicu- 
lous for  a  lord  to  print  verses ;  *tis 
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well  enough  to  make  them  to  please 
himself,  but  to  make  them  public  is 
foolish;"^  People  affect  to  think 
that  the  same  talents  and  application 
which  raised  Lord  Mansfield  to  the 
highest  honour  of  the  gown,  would, 
had  they  been  turned  to  the  study  of 
poetry,  haye  raised  him  to  as  high  a 
position  in  the  catalogue  of  our  poets. 
Tis  pretty  enough  when  told  in 
verse — 

"  How  many  an  Ovid  was  in  Murray 
lost;" 

yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
there  is  ver^  little  in  it,  and  that 
Wordsworth  is  nearer  the  mark,  who 
says  of  self-communing  and  unre- 
corded men, — 

**  Oh,  many  are  the  poets  that  are  sown 
By  Nature ;  men  endowed  with  highest 
gifts. 

The  vision  and  the  faculty  divine. 
Yet  wanting  the  accomplishment  of 
Terse." 

But  this  on^  word  "  accomplishment** 
implies  a  good  deal  more  than  mere 
dexterity  and  ease — culture  and  the 
inspiring  aid  of  books, 

''Pauses,  cadence,  and  well-vowell'd 
words. 

And  all  tUe  graces  a  good  ear  affords." 

For  words  are  in  poetry  what  Colours 
are  in  painting,  and  the  music  of 
numbers  is  not  to  be  matched  or 
done  without.  Look  at  Donne. 
Would  not  Ponne*s  Satires,  which 
abound  with  so  much  wit,  appear 
more  charming  if  he  had  taken  care 
of  his  words  and  of  his  numbers? 
Whereas  his  verse  is  now — if  verse  it 
may  be  called — 

*'  A  kind  of  hobbling  prose. 
Which  limps  along  and  tinkles  in  the 
close." 

There  goes  much  more  to  the  compo- 
ation  of  even  a  third-rate  poet  than 
rhymesters  at  first  are  wilbng  to  al- 
low, for  to  nature,  exercise,  imitation, 
study,  art  must  be  added  to  make 
all  these  perfect, — •vrt  fmrsf  tumm 

fi^n  xt»rf/w4y))~  Without  art  nature 
can  never  be  perfect,  and  without 
nature  art  can  claim  no  being. 

One  of  Bo6well*s  recorded  conver- 
sations with  the  great  hero  of  his 
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admiration  was  on  the  subject  of  a 
collection  being  made  of  all  the 
poems  of  all  tl^  English  poets  who 
nad  published  a  volume  of  poems. 

"  Johnson  told  me,"  he  soys,  "  that  a 
Mr.  Coxeter,  whom  he  knew,  had  gone 
the  greatest  length  towards  this^  having 
collected  about  600  volumes  of  poets 
whose  works  were  little  known  ;  but  that 
upon  his  death  Tom  Osborne  bought 
them,  and  they  were  dispersed,  which  he 
thought  a  pity,  as  it  was  curious  to  see 
any  series  complete,  and  in  every  volume 
of  poemi  something  good  may  be  found,** 

This  was  a  kindly  criticism,  ut- 
tered in  the  good  nature  of  an  easy 
moment,  hardly  applicable  to  the 
volumes  of  verse  we  see  published 
now.  Surely  there  are  many  put 
forth  without  a  redeeming  stanza  or 
passage  to  atone  for  the  dry  desert  of 
a  thousand  lines  through  which  the 
critic  is  doomed  to  vrander  in  quest 
of  beauties  which  he  fain  would  find. 
Surely  Coxeter*s  collection  contained 
a  very  large  number  of  one-idea*d 
volumes!  We  could  have  helped 
him  from  our  own  shelves  to  a  very 
fair  collection  of  verse  printed  before 
1747,  when  this  "curious"  collector 
died,  full  of  the  most  trivial  nothing- 
nesses. For  a  little  volume  of  verse 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  said 
to  be  unique,  or  nearly  so,  Mr.  Miller 
has  been  known  to  ffive  twenty 
ffuineas  or  more,  and  think  himself 
lucky  that  he  has  been  let  off  thus 
easily.  Some  of  these  twenty- guinea 
volumes  we  have  had  the  curiosity  to 
look  into.  Poetry  there  is  none; 
nothing  more,  indeed,  than  the  mere 
similitude  of  verse.  Songs,  differing 
from  sonnets  because  the  lines  are 
shorter,  and  sonnets,  only  to  be  re-* 
cognised  as  such  from  the  fourteen 
lines  which  the  writer,  in  compliance 
with  custom,  has  prudently  confined 
them  to. 

"  Authors,  like  coins,  grow  dear  as  they 

grow  old ; 
It  is  the  rust  we  value,  not  the  gold." 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  sec  any 
collection  complete ;  and  Mr.  Miller 
is  to  be  praised  for  his  unceasing 
endeavours  to  make  his  collection  of 
English  poetry  (literally  so  called) 
as  complete  as  possible. 
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The  poet  of  tbe  IrUh  JSfehdies 
made  an  obsenration  when  at  Ab- 
botsford,  too  cnrions  to  be  passed 
over  in  a  paper  of  this  description, 
when  we  consider  the  merit  of  the 
remark  itself,  the  rank  of  the  poet 
who  made  it,  and  the  reputation  of 
the  poet  who  responded  to  its  truth : — 
Hardly  a  magazine  is  now  pub- 
lished,** said  Moore,  that  does  not 
contain  verses  which,  some  thirty 
years  ago,  would  have  made  a  repu- 
tation.*^ 

Scott  turned  with  a  look  of  shrewd 
humour  on  his  friend,  as  if  chuckling 
over  his  own  success,  and  said, — 

"  £cod,  we  were  in  the  luck  of  it 
to  come  before  these  fellows!'*  and 
added,  playfully  flourishing  his  stick 
as  he  spoke,  "  we  have,  like  Boabdil, 
taught  them  to  beat  us  at  our  own 
wwpons.** 

There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that 
the  poetrjr  of  the  present  day  is  of 
that  mediocre  level  of  description 
which  neither  pleases  nor  offends: 
and  that  much  of  it,  if  published 
sixty  years  a«;o,  or  even  thirty  years 
ago,  would  have  secured  for  more 
than  one  writer  a  high  reputation  at 
the  time,  and  possibly  a  place  in 
Chalmers*  collected  edition  of  our 
British  Poets,  Such  a  reputation  as 
Miss  Seward  achieved,  or  Hayley, 
or  Oram,  or  Headley,  or  Hurdis : — 

Fame  then  wat  cheap,  and  the  first 
corners  sped ; 
And  they  have  kept  it  since  by  being 
dead." — Dryden. 

There  was  a  time  when  a  single 
jwem,  nay,  a  decent  epigram,  pro- 
cured a  niche  for  its  writer  in  the 
temple  of  our  poetry;  but  these 
times  are  gone  by,  inundated  as  we 
now  are  with  verses  of  one  particular 
level  of  merit,  as  flat  as  the  waste  of 
Cumberland,  and  equally  unprofit- 
able ;  so  that  the  poet,  ambitious  of 
a  high  reputation  in  our  letters,  must 
make  it  upon  something  that  is  com- 
pletely novel;  and  there,  as  Scott 
remarked,  will  rest  the  only  chance 
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poet  of  his  time.  Tene  has  become 
an  extempore  kind  of  art,  a  thing  to 
be  assumed  when  wanted;  and 
0*Connell  can  throw  off  at  a  beet  a 
eiever  parody  nnon  Dryden's  fSunons 
epigram ;  as  if^  like  Theodore  Hook, 
he  nad  served  an  apprentioesliip  to 
the  art  of  happy  imitation.  Thst 
the  bulk  of  the  so-called  poetry  of 
tiie  nresent  day — "nonaeiKie,  well 
tunea  and  sweet  stupidity" — is  in- 
jurious to  a  proper  estimation  of 
the  true-bom  poets  who  still  exist, 
there  cannot  be  a. doubt;  that  it 
is  injurious,  moreover,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  poetry  among  us,  is, 
I  think,  equally  the  case.  Poetry, 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  was 
never  letter  understood,  though 
never,  perhaps,  less  cultivated  tmin 
it  is  now.  Criticism  has  taken  a  high 
stand ;  and  when  the  rage  for  rhyme 
has  fairly  exhaustol  itself,  nature 
will  revive  among  us,  and  we  shaD 
have  a  new  race  of  poets  to  uphold,  if 
not  to  eclipse,  the  glories  of  the  old. 
There  are  many  still  among  us  to 
repeat  without  any  kind  of  bn^fart 
in  their  blood : — 

*'  O  if  my  temples  were  distainM  with 
wine. 

And  girt  in  girlonds  of  wilde  y?ie  twine, 
How  could  I  reare  the  Mose  on  statelj 
stage, 

And  teach  her  tread  aloft  in  bnskin  fine. 
With  queint  BeUona  in  her  eqaipage." 

Spbnser. 

When  poetry  was  all  but  extinct 
among  us,  Cowper  and  Bums  eane 
forwa^  to  revive  the  drooping  Muse, 
and  shew  us,  unmistakeabiy  enough, 
that  men  and  studies  may  decay,  but 
Nature  never  dies. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  great  poet  of  the  Excnrsiou 
is  likely  to  remain  more  than  a  few 
years  among  us ;  for  though,  thtmk 
God,  in  health  and  vigour,  and  as 
fond  of  poetry  as  ever,  ne  has  out- 
lived by  the  period  of  an  apprentice- 
ship, tne  threescore  years  and  ten, 
the  Scriptural  lunitation  of  the  liib 
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the  emurt  tord-ehamberkiibi ;  t^i^ 
have  been  di^Rsrences  heretofore,  or 
else  Shadwell  and  Tate,  Etisden  and 
Gibber,  Whitehead  and  Pye,  had 
never  succeeded  to  the  lanreb  of 
fiunond  Ben  Jonscm  and  glorious 
JohnDiyden.  Who  are  your  young 
and  our  riwng  poets  likely  to  become 
oltdmants,  ami  to  have  their  ease 
considered  by  PhoebusApdlo  in  the 
new  session  ne  must  summon  before 
very  long  ? — 

"  A  session  was  held  the  other  day, 
■  And  Apollo  himself  was  at  it,  they  say  ; 
The  laurel  that  had  heen  so  long  reserved. 
Was  now  to  be  given  to  him  best  de- 
served," 

And, 

Therefore,  the  wits  of  the  town  came 
thither, 

Twas  strange  to  see  how  they  ftoclf'd 
together ; 

Each  strongly  confident  of  hts  own  way. 
Thought  to  carry  the  laurel  awav  that 
day." 

How  Sttcklinff  wonld  put  them  for- 
ward, we  must  leave  to  the  fancy  of 
the  reader.  We  can  do  very  httle 
more  than  enumerate  the  names  of 
candidates  likely  to  be  present  on  the 
occasion.  We  can  conceive  their  entry 
somewhat  after  the  following  manner. 
A  herald,  followed  by  an  attendant 
with  a  tray  of  epics  from  Nineveh  at 
twelve  shillings  to  Orion  at  a  far- 
thing, and  the  authors  arranged  pretty 
nearly  as  follows : — Atherstone  iirst 
(as  the  favourite  poet  of  Lord  Jeffrey's 
kter  lucubrations) ;  Robert  Mont- 

Cery,  2;  Heraud,  8;  Read,  4; 
□e,  5  ;  and  Ben  Disraeli,  6.  To 
the  epic  portion  of  the  candidates  the 
dramatists  will  succeed,  fresh  from 
Sadler's  Wells  and  the  Surrey,  and 
led  by  Talfourd  and  Bulwer,  and 
fdlowed  by  Mr.  Mmton,  Mr.  Trow- 
ton,  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  Sir  Coutts 
Lindsay,  I^Ir.  Sulivan  and  Mr. 
Spicer ;  Jerrold  representing  comedy, 
without  a  fellow  to  rival  or  support 
him.  Then  will  follow  the  ballad- 
writers  ;  Macaulay  by  hmwcH;  and 
Smythe  and  I^rd  John  Manners 
walking  like  the  Babes  in  the  Wood 
together.  To  the  trio  will  succeed 
Alfred  Tennyson  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing, Monckton  Milnes,  Charles  Mac- 
kay,  and  Coventry  Patmore,  followed 
by  a  galaxy  of  ladies  for  the  gallery, 
led  by  Mrs.  Norton  and  Miae  BamU ; 
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with  Gamilhi  Toulmin,  with  a  bunch 
of  flowers ;  Frances  Brown,  with  a 
number  of  the  Aihenmtm;  Eliza 
Cook,  with  Mr.  Cayley's  commenda- 
tion ;  Miss  Costello,  with  a  Persian 
rose;  and  Mrs.  C%ilvy,  with  her 
quarto  volume  of  minstrelsy  from 
tne  North.  We  can  fancy  Apollo's 
eonfrnion  at  the  number ;  and  should 
in  some  measure  be  inclined  to  abide 
by  his  opinion,  diould  he  give  the 
laurel  at  the  end,  as  Suckling  has 
made  him,  to  an  alderman  of  Lon- 
don : 

"  He  openly  declared  that  *t  was  the  best 

Of  good  store  of  wit  to  have  good  store 
of  coin ; 

And  without  a  syllable  more  or  less  said, 
He  put  the  kurel  on  the  alderman's 
head. 

At  this  all  the  wits  were  in  such  a  maze, 
That  for  a  good  while  they  did  nothing 
but  gaze 

One  upon  another,  not  a  man  in  the  place 
But  had  discontent  writ  iu  great  in  his 
face." 

"  Only,"  and  how  admirable  the  wit 
it: — 

'*  Onlv  the  small  poets  clenr'd  up  again. 
Out  of  hope,  as  *twas  thought,  of  borrow- 
ing ; 

But  sure  thry  were  out,  for  he  forfeits 

his  crown, 
When  he  lends  any  poet  about  the  town." 

"  0  rare  Sir  John  Suckling 
Is  Alfred  Tennyson  a  poet  ?  Ilis 
meritss  divide  the  critics.  With  some 
people  he  is  every  thing,  with  others 
he  M  little  or  nothing.  Betwixt  the 
extiemes  of  admiration  and  malice,  it 
is  hard  to  jud^e  upjrightly  of  the 
living.  The  zeal  of  his  friends  is  too 
excessive  to  be  prudent,  the  indif- 
i^nce  of  his  enemies  too  studied  to 
be  smcere.  He  is  unquestionably  a 
poet,  in  thought,  language,  and  in 
nmnbers.  But  the  New  Timon  tells 
us  he  is  not  a  poet;  Peel  tells  us  that 
he  is,  and  gives  him  a  pension  of 
20(tf.  a-year  to  raise  him  above  the 
exigencies  of  the  world.  But  the 
satirist  has  dropped  his  condemnation 
from  the  third  edition  of  his  poem, 
and  the  pensron  still  continues  to  be 
paid.  Is  it,  therefore,  deserved  ?  We 
think  it  is,  not  from  what  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson has  as  yet  performed,  but  what 
he  hfv  shewn  himself  wable  of  per- 
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forming.  His  ^oems  are,  in  some 
respects,  an  accession  to  our  literature. 
He  lias  the  right  stuff  in  him,  and 
he  may  yet  do  more ;  but  unless  it 
is  better  than  what  he  has  already 
done,  he  had  better  withhold  it.  His 
admirers  —  and  he  will  never  be 
without "  the  few*' — ^will  always  augur 
well  of  after-performances  (though 
never  realised)  from  what  has  gone 
before,  and  attribute  to  indoknce 
and  a  pension  what  from  fear  and 
inability  he  was  unable  to  accom- 

Elish.  His  detractors,  on  the  other 
and,  will  have  little  to  lay  hold  of; 
the3r  may  flatter  themselves  with 
having  frightened  him  into  silence, 
but  their  liking  for  his  verses  will 
warm  as  they  grow  older.  He  has 
nothing,  however,  to  fear,  if  he  writes 
nobl^  from  himself,  and  the  Muse 
is  willing  and  consenting.  Great 
works  — 

'  A  work  t'  oatwear  Setb*s  pillars,  brick 
and  stono, 

And  (Holy  Writ  excepted)  made  to  yield 
to  none."— Dr.  Donne. 

appear  too  rarely  to  raise  expectation 
that  this  or  that  person  is  likely  to 
jiroduce  one.  It  is  near  200  years 
since  Milton  began  to  prune  his  wings 
for  the  great  epic  of  his  age  and 
nation;  and  what  has  our  poetry 
produced  since  then  in  any  way  ap- 
proaching what  Milton  accomplished  ? 
much  that  is  admirable,  and  much 
that  will  live  as  long  as  Milton  him- 
self, but  nothing  of  the  same  stamp, 
for  though  Scott  may  affect  to  speak 
of  Mcatfied  as  a  poem  wherein  ^ron 
^  matched  Idilton  upon  his  own 
ground,"  yet  we  all  of  us  pretty  well 
know  otherwise ;  and  that  the  Muse 
of  Byron  is  as  inferior  to  Paradise 
Lost,  as  the  Farmer's  Boy  to  The 
Seasons ;  or  any  of  the  great  drama- 
tists of  the  age  of  Shakspeare  to 
Shakspeare  himself. 

Before  Mr.  Tenujrson  tries  the 
temper  of  the  public  for  a  third  time 
^which  we  hope  he  will  do,  and  be- 
fore venr  many  years  go  by),  it 
behoves  him  to  consider  the  structure 
of  his  verse  and  the  pauses  of  his 
numbers  a  little  more  maturely  than 
he  has  hitherto  done.  It  behoves 
him,  moreover,  to  rub  off  a  few  af- 
fectations of  style,  the  besetting  sin 
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of  too  many  of  his  verses,  and  too 
often  mistaken,  bv  the  young  especi- 
ally, for  one  of  the  marks  of  origin- 
ality, and  not  for  what  it  is  — one  of 
its  peculiarities ;  and,  what  is  more, 
a  very  bad  peculiarity  both  in  matter 
and  in  manner.  Coleridse  under- 
stood the  deficiencies  of  Mr.  Tenny- 
son's Muse  when  he  uttered  the  fol- 
lowing caj^tal  criticism  upon  him : — 

"  I  bave  not  read  through  all  Mr. 
Tennyson's  poems,  which  bare  been  sent 
to  me ;  but  L  think  there  are  some  things 
of  a  good  deal  of  beauty  in  that  I  bare 
seen.  The  misfortune  is,  that  be  has 
begun  to  write  verses  without  rery  well 
understanding  what  metre  is.  Even  if 
you  write  in  a  known  and  approved  metre, 
the  odds  are,  if  you  are  not  a  metrist 
yourself,  that  you  will  not  write  harmo- 
nious verses ;  but  to  deal  in  new  metres 
without  considering  what  metre  means 
and  requires,  is  preposterous.  What  I 
would,  with  many  wishes  of  success, 
prescribe  to  Tennyson— indeed  witboot 
it  he  can  never  be  a  poet  in  art— .  is  to 
write  for  the  next  two  or  three  years  in 
none  but  one  or  two  well-knowo  and 
strictly- defined  metres ;  such  as  the  heroic 
couplet,  the  octave  stanza,  or  the  octo- 
syllabic measure  of  the  Atlegro  andF«ii- 
teroio.  He  would  probably  thus  get  im- 
bued with  a  sensation,  if  not  a  sense,  of 
metre  without  knowing  it,  just  as  Eton 
boys  get  to  write  such  good  Latin  verses 
by  conning  Ovid  snd  TibuUus.  As  it  is, 
I  can  scarcely  scan  some  of  his  verses."* 

This  is  something  more  than  a 
clever  criticism  on  tne  Muse  of  Mr. 
Tennyson;  it  is  a  most  admirable 
piece  of  advice,  and  deserves  to  be 
remembered.  Tennyson,  and  Brown- 
ing, and  Miss  Barrett,  should  act 
upon  it  forthwith ;  they  would  im- 
prove their  numbers  veiy  materially 
by  such  an  exercise  of  their  ears. 
Cioleric^*s  own  poetry  is  a  lasting 
exemplification  of  the  rhythmical 
charms  of  English  verse.  Ue  never 
offends  you— he  always  pleases : — 

"  His  musical  finesse  was  such. 
So  nice  his  ear,  so  delicate  his  touch," 

that  every  verse  he  wrote  will  satisfy 
the  ear  and  satisfy  the  fingers. 

A  second  critic  of  distinction  who 
has  passed  jud^mnt  on  Mr.  Ten- 
nyson is  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  always  an 
agreeable  and  not  unfrequenUy  a 
sue  critic  to  abide  by : — 


•  TaWe.Talk,p.fff. 
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"  Alfred  TennjBon,"  writes  Mr.  Hunt, 
"  is  of  the  school  of  Keats ;  that  is  to 
saj,  it  is  difficult  not  to  see  that  Keats 
has  been  a  great  deal  in  his  thoughts ; 
and  that  he  delights  in  the  same  brooding 
over  his  sensations,  and  the  same  melo- 
dious enjoyment  of  tlieir  expression.  In 
bis  desire  to  commonicate  this  music  he 
^oes  80  far  as  to  accent  the  final  syllables 
in  his  participles  passive;  as  pleached, 
crowned, purple>sptk6d,&c. ;  with  visible 
printer's  marKs,  which  subjects  him  but 
erroneously  to  a  charge  of  pedantry; 
though  it  IS  a  nicety  not  complimentary 
to  the  reader,  and  of  which  he  may  as 
well  get  rid.  Much,  however,  as  he  re- 
minds us  of  Keats,  his  genius  is  his  own. 
He  would  have  written  poetrr,  had  his 
precursor  written  none  ;  and  he  has  also 
a  vein  of  metaphysical  subtlety,  in  which 
the  other  did  not  indulge,  as  may  be  seen 
by  his  verses  entitled  '  A  Character,' 
those  '  On  the  Confessions  of  a  Sensitive 
Mind,'  and  numerous  others.  He  is 
also  a  great  lover  of  a  certain  home  kind 
of  landscape,  which  he  delights  to  paint 
with  a  minuteness  that  in  '  The  Moated 
Grange'  becomes  affecting;  and,  in 
'  The  Miller's  Daughter,'  would  remind 
us  of  the  Dutch  school,  if  it  were  not 
mixed  up  with  the  same  deep  feeling, 
varied  with  a  pleasant  joviality.  Mr. 
Tennyson  has  yet  given  no  such  evidence 
of  sustained  and  broad  power  as  that  of 
'  Hyperion,'  nor  even  of  such  gentler 
narrative  as  the  '  Eve  of  St  Agnes/ 
and  the  poem  of  '  Lamia'  and  '  Isa- 
bella,' but  the  materials  of  the  noblest 
poetry  are  abundant  in  him."* 

This  is  criticism  in  full  accordance 
with  the  kindlier  sympathies  of  onr 
own  nature ;  but  much  of  the  weight 
and  value  of  it  must  depend  on  the 
rank  the  reader  is  willing  to  assign 
to  Mr.  Keats.  It  is,  howerer,  in- 
tended as  a  very  hi^h  encomium; 
Mr.  Hunt  appropriating  a  place  in 
our  poetry  to  Keats  which  I  am 
afraid  he  will  find  very  few  willing 
to  concede  to  him. 

Our  poetrjr  is  in  a  verv  sorry  kind 
of  plight  if  it  has  to  depend  upon 
Tennjrson  and  Browning  for  the 
hereditary  honours  of  its  existence. 
The  Examiner  will  tell  us  "  No!" 
The  Aihen(Bum  will  do  the  same; 
papers  remarkahle  for  the  vigour 
of  their  articles,  the  excellence  of 
their  occasional  criticism,  and  the 
general  asperity  of  their  manner. 
A  page  out  of*^  every  ten  in  Her- 


rick's  "  Hesperides**  is  more  cer- 
tain of  an  hereafter  than  any  one 
dramatic  romance  or  lyric  in  all 
the  "Bells  and  Pomegranates**  of 
Mr.  Browning.  Not  but  what  Mr. 
Browning  is  a  poet.  He  is  unques- 
tionablv  a  poet ;  but  his  subject  has 
not  unfrequently  to  bear  the  weight 
of  sentiments  which  spring  not  na- 
turally from  it,  and  his  numbers  at 
times  are  overlaid  with  affectation, 
the  common  conceit  of  men  who 
affect  to  tell  common  things  in  an 
uncommon  manner.  He  clogs  his 
verses,  moreover,  with  too  man  v  con- 
sonants and  too  many  monosyllables, 
and  carries  the  sense  too  frequently 
in  a  very  uuCTaceful  manner  from 
one  line  to  the  other.  Here  is  a 
passage  fh)m  the  seventh  number  of 
bis  "Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  which 
it  really  is  a  torture  to  read : — 

**  But  to-day  not  a  boat  reached  Salerno, 

So  back  to  a  man 
Came  onr  friends,  with  whose  help  in  the 
vineyards 

Grape  harvest  began : 
In  the  vat  half-way  up  in  our  house- side. 

Like  blood  the  juice  spins, 
While  voar  brother  all  bare-legged  is 
dancing 

Till  breathless  he  grins. 
Dead-beaten,  in  effort  on  effort 

To  keep  the  grapes  under ; 
For  still  when  he  seems  all  but  master. 

In  pours  the  fresh  plunder 
From  ffirls  who  keep  coining  and  going 

With  basket  on  shoulder. 
And  eyes  shut  against  the  rain's  driving, 

Your  girls  that  are  older, — 
For  under  the  hedges  of  aloe. 

And  where,  on  its  bed 
Of  the  orchard's  black  mould,  the  love, 
apple 

Lies  pulpy  and  red. 
All  the  ]^oung  ones  are  kneeling  and 
filUng 

Their  laps  with  the  snails 
Tempted  out  by  the  first  rainy  weather,— 

Your  best  of  regales. 
As  to-night  will  be  proved  to  my  sorrow. 

When,  supping  in  state, 
We  shall  feast  our  grape-gleaners^two 
dozen. 

Three  over  one  ])late,— 
Macaroni  so  tempting  to  swallow 

In  slippery  strings. 
And  gourds  fried  in  great  purple  slices. 

That  colour  of  kings,— 
Meantime,  see  the  grape-bunch  they've 
brought  you ! 


f  Bqo]^  of  Gems,  p.  274, 
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The  rain-water  dipt 
O'er  the  heavy  blue  bloom  on  eadi  globe 

Which  the  waep  to  your  lipe 
Still  follows  with  fretful  persistence^ 

Nay,  taste  while  awake. 
This  half  of  a  curd- white  smooth  cheese- 
ball, 

That  peeU,  4ake  by  flake. 
Like  an  onion's  each  smoother  and  whiter  t 

Next  sip  this  weak  wine 
From  the  thin  green  glass  flaik,  wilb  its 
stopper, 

A  leaf  of  the  vine,~ 
And  end  witli  the  prickly-pear's  r^d  flesh. 

That  leaves  through  its  juice 
The  atooy  black  seeds  on  your  pearl-.teetb 

.    .    .    Scirocco  is  loose ! 
Hark  !  the  quick  pelt  of  the  olives 

Which,  thick  in  one's  track. 
Tempt  the  stranger  to  pick  up  and  bite 
them. 

Though  not  yet  half  black ! 
And  how  their  old  twisted  trunks  shud- 
der! 

The  medlars  let  fall 
Their  hard  fruit;  the  brittle  great  fig. 

trees 

Soap  off*,  figs  and  all ; 
For  here  comes  the  whole  of  the  tempest ! 

No  refuge  but  creep 
Back  again  to  my  side  or  my  shoulder. 

And  listen  or  sleep." 

This  may  be  poetry,  but  it  is 
poetry  in  tne  raw  materifd ;  foor  the 
numbers  are  those  of  a  scrannel  pipe, 
and  such  as  Cadmus  alone  could 
pronounce  when  in  the  state  of  a 
serpent.  This  which  follows  is  the 
mere  twaddle  of  a  Ck)ckney  at  Calais 
or  Cologne :  — 

Home^ThoughU  front  Abroad, 
"  Oh,  (o  be  in  England, 

Now  that  April's  there. 
And  who  wakes  in  Englaod 

Sees,  some  morning,  unaware, 
That  the  lowest  boughs  and  the  brush- 
wood sheaf 
Round  the  elm-tree  bole  are  in  tiny  leaf. 
While  the  chafiincb  sings  on  the  orchard 

bough 
In  England— now ! 
And  after  A]uril,  when  May  follows. 
And  the  whitethroat  builds,  and  all  the 


Aad  though  the  fi«14a  am  rough  with 

hoary  dew, 
AU  will  be  gay  whan  noontide  walces 

aaaw 

ThebttttercupSytheUttle  childian'a  dower. 
Far  brighter  than  than  gaudy  malaii- 
flower ! " 

This  is  very  inferior  to  Ambrose 
Philips,  who  acquired  the  distixictkii 
of  Namby  Pamby  for  similar  yexse, 
e^g.  Jus  "  Lines  to  Cuwmi,**  which 
Charles  Lamb  had  got  by  heurt 
Here  is  soaiething  infinitely  better, 
and  by  a  living  poet,  one  of  the 
props  our  poetry  depends  on,  and  a 
member  of  paruament  withal — ^Mr. 
Richard  Monckton  Milnes :  — 

"  77«5  Violt  GirL  . 

**  When  fancy  will  continoally  rehearse 
Some  painnil  scene  once  present  to  the 
eye, 

'Tis  well  to  mould  it  into  eentle  verse. 
That  it  may  lighter  on  the  spirit  lie. 

Home  yestem  eve  I  wearily  retomed. 
Though  bright  my  morning  mood  and 
3kOTt  my  way, 
But  sad  experience  in  one  moment  earned. 
Can  crush  the  heap'd  enjoyments  of 
the  day. 

Passing  the  comer  of  a  populoas  street, 
I  mark'd  a  girl  whose  wont  k  was  to 
stand. 

With  pidlid  oheek,  torn  gown,  and  naked 
feet, 

And  bunches  of  fresh  violets  in  each 
hand. 

There  her  aipall  commerce  in  the  ohiU 
March  weather 
She  plied  with  accents  miserably  mild  ; 
It  was  a  frightful  thought  to  aet  together 
Those  blooming  blossoms  and  that 
fading  child. 

Those  lazuries  and  largess  of  the  earth. 
Beauty  and  pleasnre  to  the  aeoae  of 
man, 

And  this  ^goor  sorry  weed  cast  loose^ 

Qn  Life's  wild  wpurtt  to  atmggW  as  it 

can  * 
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Rett  on  your  woodlmnd  banks  and  wither 
there. 

Sweet  preloders  of  spring !  far  better  to. 
Than  liye  misused  to  fill  tM  grasp  of  care, 
And  serve  the  piteous  purposes  ofwoe. 

Ye  are  no  longer  Nature's  gracious  gift. 
Yourselves  so  much  and  harbingers  of 
more. 

But  a  most  bitter  irony  to  lift 
The  veil  that  hides  oyr  vilest  mortal 
sore." 

Si  sic  omnia  dixisset !  This  is 
poetiy  in  all  languages;  it  is  like 
mercury,  never  to  be  lost  or  killed. 

There  is  a  passage  in  one  of  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montague's  letters  to 
her  daughter  which  still  continues  to 
excite  a. smile  on  the  lips  of  every 
reader,— 

"  The  study  of  English  poetry  is  a 
more  important  part  of  a  woman  s  edu- 
cation than  it  in  generally  supposed. 
Many  a  young  damsel  has  been  ruined  by 
a  fine  copy  ci  verses,  which  she  would 
have  laughed  at  if  she  had  known  it  had 
been  slolen  from  Mr.  Waller.  1  remem. 
ber,  when  I  was  a  girl,  I  saved  one  of 
my  companions  from  destruction,  who 
communicated  to  me  an  epistle  she  was 
quite  charmed  witli.  As  she  had  natu- . 
rally  a  good  taste,  she  observed  the  lines 
were  not  so  smooth  as  Prior's  or  Pope's, 
but  had  more  thought  and  spirit  than  any 
of  theirs .  She  was  wonderinlly  delighted 
with  such  a  demonstration  of  her  lover's 
sense  and  passion, and  not  a  little  pleased 
with  ber  own  charms  that  had  force 
enough  to  inspire  such  elegancies.  In 
this  triumph  I  showed  her  thai  they 
were  taken  from  Handolph*s  poems,  and 
the  unfortunate  transcriber  was  dismissed 
with  the  scorn  he  deserved.'* • 

The  reason  assigned  for  the  study 
of  English  poetry  by  English  ladies, 
is  trulv  characteristic  of  Lady  Mar^ 
and  of  the  female  mind.  A  lady  is 
to  read  through  every  volume  of 
verse,  and  remember  what  she  reads, 
to  see  that  her  lover  writes  his  own 
valentine.  Ye  gods,  should  one 
swear  to  the  truth  of  a  song!  If  a 
woman  will  marry  a  poet,  she  had 
better  go  through  me  course  of  study 
LadjT  Mary  recommends.  Not  that 
she  IS  safe  to  secure  a  poet  to  he'aelf 
after  a  very  long  life  of  study.  How 
few  read  Kandolph,  and  yet  he  is  a 
very  fine  poet.  Lady  Mary  might 
have  taken  a  copy  of  verses  from 
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Randolph  to  every  female  writer  of 
the  day,  and  passed  them  off  for  the 
production  of  a  youn^,  a  handsome, 
and  a  rising  writer,  and  no  one  would 
have  set  her  right,  or  detected  the 
imposition  that  was  passed  upon  her. 
We  are  afraid  we  muBt  recommend 
the  study  of  our  early  English  poets 
to  Eiu^fish  ladies  on  some  other 
ground  than  the  chance  detection  of 
a  lover  pleading  his  passiou  in  the 
poetry  of  another  under  pretence  of 
its  being  his  own.  Not  that  we  have 
any  particular  predilection  for  "  ro- 
mancical  ladies,"  as  the  dear  old 
Duchess  of  Newcastle  calls  them, 
or  girls  with  their  heads  stuffed  full 
of  passionate  passages ;  but  we  should 
like  to  see  a  more  prevalent  taste  for 
what  is  good,  for  poetry  that  is  really 
excellent ;  and  this  we  feel  assured  is 
only  to  be  effected  by  a  careftil  con« 
sideration  of  our  elder  poets,  who 
have  always  abundance  of  meaning 
in  them.  It  is  no  use  telling  young 
ladies  that  Mr.  Bunn's  poetry  is  not 
poetry,  but  (mly  something  that  looks 
very  like  it  and  reads  very  unlike  it : 
The  words  run  sweetly  to  the  piano ; 
there  is  a  kind  of  pretty  meunn^  in 
what  they  convey,  and  the  music  is 
pleasing.  What  more  would  you 
want?  Why  every  thing,  but 
then,  as  we  once  heard  a  young  lady 
remark  with  great  good  sense  and 
candour  (and  her  beauty  gave  an 
additional  relish  to  what  she  said), 
these  immeaning  songs  arc  so  much 
easier  to  sing.  Your  fine  old  son^ 
so  fuU  of  poetry  and  feeling,  require 
a  similar  feeling  in  the  singer,  and 
young  ladies  are  too  frequently  only 
sentimental,  and  not  equal  to  the 
task  of  doing  justice  to  passionate 
poetry  conveyed  in  music  equally 
passionate,  and  where  they  can  do 
lustice  to  it  they  refuse  because  it 
is  not  &shionable  to  be  paseionate, 
and  it  really  disturbs  and  disorders 
one  to  be  so,  and  in  mixed  society, 
"  above  alL" 

It  cannot  be  concealed  that  we 
have  never  been  so  well  off  for  lady- 
poets  as  we  are  at  present  Only 
run  the  eye  over  Mr.  Dyce*s  octavo 
volume  of  Specimens  of  British  Poet" 
essesj  and  compare  the  numerical 
excellencies  of  tne  past  with  the  nu- 
merous productions  of  the  present 
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day  I  A  few  specimens  of  the  elder 
poetesses — such  as  the  "Nocturnal 
Kevcrie,"  and  "  The  Atheist  and  the 
Acorn,"  both  by  the  Countess  of 
Winchelsea,  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  surpass,  or  even,  perhaps,  to 
equal ;  but  in  the  general  qualifica- 
tions for  poetry,  both  natural  and 
acquired,  Uie  ladies,  since  Charlotte 
Smith,  far  surpass  their  female  pre- 
decessors. ^Irs.  Norton  is  said  to  be 
^e  E^on  of  our  modern  poetesses. 
"  She  has  very  much  of  that  intense 
personal  passion,"  says  the  Quarterly 
Keviewer,  "  by  which  Byron's  poetry 
is  distinguished  from  the  larger  grasp 
and  deeper  communion  with  man  and 
Nature  of  Wordsworth.  She  has 
also  Byron's  beautiful  intervals  of 
tenderness,  his  strong,  practical 
thought,  and  his  forceful  expression." 
This  is  high  praise.  "Let  us  sug- 
gest, however,"  says  the  Aihenawn^ 
"  that,  in  the  present  state  of  critical 
opinion,  the  compliment  is  somewhat 
eouivocal,  it  bemg  hard  to  decide 
wnether  it  implies  a  merit  or  a  de- 
fect." If  Mrs.  Norton  is  an  emi- 
nently thoughtful  writer.  Miss  Bar- 
rett is  still  more  so.  She  is  the  most 
learned  of  our  lady^-writers,  reads 
.£schylus  and  Euripides  in  the  ori- 
ginals with  the  ease  of  Porson  or  of 
rarr,  yet  relies  upon  her  own  mother- 
wit  and  feelings  when  she  writes, — 

"  Nor  with  Ben  Jonson  will  make  bold 
To  plunder  all  the  Roman  stores 
Of  poets  and  of  oratoni." 

If  Mrs.  Norton  is  the  Byron,  Mrs. 
Southey  is  said  to  be  the  Cowper  of 
our  modem  poetesses.  But  it  would 
be  idle  to  prolong  comparisons. 
Whatever  we  may  thmk  of  our  living 
poets,  we  have  every  reason  to  b« 
proud  of  our  living  poetesses. 

Wc  will  conclude  with  an  anec- 
rlnfA     A  Ahnrmin<r  <irtir.l«  ftrt'nea.red 


itian  of  BriiUk  Aelry. 

**  Meleager  bonod  up  hit  poets  in  • 
wreath.  If  we  did  the  same,  what  flowers 
woold  suit  our  tuuefal  line  1 

1.  Mrs.  Norton  would  be  the  Rine,  or. 
if  she  like  it.  Love  Lies  a  Bleeding, 

S.  Miss  Barrett  must  be  Greek  Ka- 
lerian  or  Ladder  U  Heaven,  or,  if  aba 
pleases.  Wild  Angelica, 

3.  Maria  del  Oecidente  is  a  Pa$non» 
Flower  confeased. 

4.  Irene  was  Graa  of  Pamassut,  or 
sometimes  a  Roman  NetUe, 

5.  Lady  Emmeline  is  a  Magnolia 
Grandijlora,  and  a  Crocus  too. 

6.  Mrs.  Southey  is  a  Meadow  Sage,  or 
Small  Teasel. 

7.  The  classical  njrmph  of  Exeter  is  a 
Blue  Belle. 

8.  V.  is  a  Violet,  with  her  leaves  heart- 
shaped. 

9.  And  the  authoress  of  *  Pbantas- 
mion '  is  Heart's' Ease." 

The  complinentary  nature  of  the 
critidsni  drew  a  world  of  trouble 
upon  John  Murray,  the  weU-known 
publisher  of  the  Qiiar:erbf.  He  was 
mundatcd  with  verse.  Each  of  the 
nine  in  less  than  a  week  ofiered  him 
a  volume, — some  on  easy  terms,  some 
at  an  advanced  price.  He  received 
letters,  he  received  calls,  and,  worse 
still,  volumes  of  MS.  verse.  But 
the  friendly  character  of  the  cri- 
ticism was  not  confined  in  its  in- 
fluence to  the  nine  reviewed;  parcels 
of  verse  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
were  sent  to  receive  an  imprimatwr 
at  Albemarle  Street.  Some  were 
tied  with  white  tape,  some  were  sewn 
with  violet  ribana,  and  a  few,  in  a 
younger  hand,  with  Berlin  wod. 

I  Unshed,**  Mr.  Murray  has  been 
heard  to  relate,  "  ten  thousand  times 
over  that  the  article  had  never  been 
written.  I  had  a  great  deal  of  trou- 
ble with  the  ladies  who  never  ap- 
peared before ;  and,  while  I  declined 
to  publish  for  ^e  Nine,  succeeded  in 
flatterinir  their  vanitv  bv  assnrinff 
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In  common  with  all  right-minded 
persons,  we  are  glad  to  perceive  that 
the  attention  of  the  public  and  of 
the  government,  seems  at  lenffth  to 
be  cUrected  in  earned  towards  the 
introduction  into  the  army  of  an  im- 
proved system  of  moral  and  intellec- 
tual discipline.  That  the  army  well 
deserves  this  care  for  its  best  interests, 
nobody  who  is  conversant  with  the 
events  of  the  last  half  century  can 
doubt.  Not  to  speak  of  the  im- 
portant service  performed  by  our 
troops  during  the  perilous  season 
when  England  was  at  war  with  the 
most  powerful  nations  in  the  world ; 
not  to  revert  to  their  sufferings  in 
the  Netherlands  under  the  late  Duke 
of  York ;  their  endurance  in  Holland ; 
their  valour  in  Egypt ;  their  patience 
amid  the  pestilential  swamps  of  St. 
Domiiu^o,  and  under  Uic  burning 
suns  ofthe  far  East;  not  to  dwell  too 
much  upon  their  triumphs  in  the 
Peninsula,  their  losses  in  America,  and 
the  crowning  glories  of  Waterloo, 
whereby  peace  was  purchased  for 
Europe,  which  has  continued  un- 
broken more  than  thirty  vears,— we 
have  only  to  consider  tne  amount 
and  nature  of  the  duties  which  at 
this  moment  the  country  imposes 
upon  its  army,  and  we  shall  be  con- 
vmced  at  once  that,  let  us  deal  with 
our  soldiers  as  generously  as  we 
may,  we  cannot  come  up  to  their 
deservings,  far  less  go  beyond  them. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  there 
has  never  been  heard  of  an  armed 
force  out  of  which  the  nation  that 
kept  it  together  took  so  much.  We 
xeSlly  seem  to  believe  — as  Nelson 
professed  to  believe  before  us— that 
one  Englishman  is  worth  three  men 
of  any  other  nation,  not  in  the  battle- 
field exclusively,  as  was  his  view  of 
the  case,  but  in  the  still  more  harass;* 
ing  struggle  which  all  soldiers,  more 
or  less  sustain  against  exposure  to 
climate,  watching,  and  strong  temp- 
tation. So  &r  from  assenting  to 
the  opinions  ofthe  Continentals  con- 
cerning us,  that  we  are  not  a  mili- 
tary nation"  we  seem  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  there  is  s  spirit  so 
essentially  military  inherent  m  every 
man  fh>m  within  the  compass  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  that  whatcyer  you 
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set  him  to  in  the  order  of  a  6oldier*s 
calling  and  duties,  he  will  accom- 
plish it,— ay,  and  accomplish  well, 
without  any  previous  training.  Con- 
sider how  our  battalions  are  dissi- 
pated and  scattered  at  home,  and 
harassed  by  severe  colonial  duty.  It 
is  the  rarest  thing  in  the  world  to 
find,  except  at  one  or  two  points,  as 
much  as  a  whole  regiment  of  infantry 
together,  either  in  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland ;  and  taking  into  account  their 
progresses  from  colony  to  colony, 

g^rnaps  there  is  not  a  soldier  in  the 
ritish  army  that  does  not  spend  a 
faU.  tenth  part  of  the  period  of  his 
service  on  board  of  ship.  And  as  to 
service  in  the  colonies,  very  many,  in- 
deed almost  all  of  which,  try  the  con- 
stitutions of  Englishmen  severely — 
it  absorbs  on  the  most  moderate  com- 
putation something  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  soIdier*s  time  under 
arms ;  if  he  be  sent  to  India  or  New 
South  Wales  early  in  his  career,  it 
probably  absorbs  the  whole.  For  the 
empire  ofthe  Queen  of  Eneland  is  at 
once  the  most  extensive  ana  the  most 
populous  that  ever  existed  among 
men ;  and  she  holds  it  against  foreign 
enemies,  and  preserves  peace  among 
its  heterogeneous  inhalntants  by 
means  of  an  army  scarcely  more  nu- 
merous than  Austria  emplovs  to 
secure  the  allegiance  of  her  Italian 
and  Hungarian  provinces. 

There  is  no  boon  which  this  coun- 
try has  to  bestow,  but  that  the  army 
by  the  extent  and  importance  of  its 
services  has  earned  it.  For  the  sake 
of  the  soldiers  themselves,  therefore, 
we  heartily  rejoice  that  there  appears 
to  be  some  prospect  of  ^ettinff  a  solid 
education  mtroduced  mto  tne  reg[i- 
ments  generally,  and  the  barracks  in 
whidi  Uie  men  are  stationed  rendered 
fit  for  rational  beings  to  occupy. 
These,  things,  when  they  are  accom- 
plisJied,  wm  indeed  contribute  to 
the  soldier's  respectability  as  well  as 
to  his  comforts.  Theyr  will  cause  him 
to  respect  himself.  They  will  create  in 
him  tastes  for  higher  pleasures  than 
those  which  spnng  out  of  mere 
animal  gratifications.  They  will  save 
him  from  many  an  act  of  folly,  and 
its  necessary  result  of  suffering ;  and, 
above  all,  tney  will  prnvide  for  him 
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resources  against  the  time  when  his 
country  shall  have  dispensed  with 
his  services,  and  restored  him,  an 
old,  and  perhaps,  a  broken-down 
man,  to  the  town  w  vilkffe  whence 
he  was  taken.  They  wiU  fit  him, 
likewise,  for  sudi  situations  as  it 
Biay  be  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
government  to  res^e  for  him  : 
namely,  for  one  of  the  inferior  offices 
in  the  customs,  or  in  the  excise,  or 
in  the  police,  or  about  the  post- 
office.  And  thev  will  thereby  retain 
him,  possibly  during  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  li^,  available  still 
in  case  of  invasion  from  abroad,  or 
riot  or  disturbance  at  home.  Of  far 
more  importance  to  him  therefore 
are  they,  than  even  good-conduct 
stripes,  and  the  increase  of  pay  that 
accompanies  them.  For  uneducated 
men  are  not  rendered  either  the 
more  happy  or  the  more  virtuous  by 
the  acquisition  of  superabundant 
wealth.  On  the  contrary,  as  soon  as 
you  put  the  unlettered  soldier  in 
possession  of  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  may  he  required  for  his 
gubsirtence,  you  throw  additionfd 
temptations  to  profii^y  in  his  way. 
He  nas  no  idea  of  enjoyment  beyond 
that  which  may  be  found  in  the 
publie-house,  or  the  canteen,  or  the 
society  of  loose  women;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  he  is  sure,  sooner 
or  later,  to  be  dis^aced,  or  possibly 
to  for&it  not  his  additional  pay 
alone,  but  all  claim  to  a  pension. 

It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us, 
after  the  full  and  able  discussion 
which  this  part  of  the  subject  has 
received  both  in  the  Qmrterly  Review 
and  in  the  Timesy  to  advert  to  it 
except  shortly.  Yet  it  does  appear 
that,  in  spite  of  the  acumen  wnich 
belongs  to  our  contemporaries,  they 
have  not  noticed  certain  parts  colla- 
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Caribbean  seas,  in  order  that  in  each 
of  these  there  may  sprint  up  a  race 
of  civilised,  moral,  and  rcdigious  peo- 
ple. The  Polynesian  group  has 
come,  or  is  coming  into  <m  exclusive 
possessiiHi,  to  the  end  that  there,  alKH 
the  seeds  of  Christianity  and  of  good 
^vemment  may  be  sown.  And  in 
China  the  cmst  which  had  hereto* 
fore  reasted  M  pressure  from  with- 
out is  broken.  Now  by  what  clasi 
of  person  is  the  intercourse  which  we 
establish  with  the  heathen  b^nn? 
And  who  are  they  that,  in  y&ry 
many  instances,  become  settlers  in  the 
bush  and  on  the  prairie?  In  both 
cases  soldiers  are  our  instruments ; — 
men  who  have  served,  or  are  still 
serving,  in  the  ranks,  who  meet  the 
heathen  in  battle  and  overthrow  them, 
and,  taking  military  possessioa  of 
their  country,  give  to  them  their 
first  and  most  enduring  imprassion 
of  what  the  Christian's  rdigion  is,-* 
who  win  them  to  adopt  our  manoen 
by  the  grace  and  purity  that  adom 
their  own,  or  more  and  more  confirm 
them  in  the  usi^ges  of  their  fiithen  by 
the  disffust  with  which  they  look 
upon  we  white  man's  exoesses. 
\Vhat  advantages  does  not  the  sol- 
dier possess  for  good  if  he  himself 
only  Know  what  good  is,  and  take 
pleasure  in  the  pmormance  of  it? 
What  an  incalculable  amount  of 
^vil  does  he  not  scatter  round  him, 
if  the  people  whom  he  has  defeated 
leam  to  esteem  bim,  in  all  things, 
except  in  valour,  immeasurably  their 
inferiors ! 

That  the  powerful  effect  £x  moral 
good  or  moral  evil  of  the  inter- 
course, be  it  more  or  less  intimate, 
which  our  troops  establish  with 
the  natives  of  neaiheii  countries, 
should  have  been  heretofiure  over- 
looked  or  disregarded  bv  those  in 
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object  is  to  keep  the  aniiy  effective, 
wnich  it  oaimot  be  unless  the  men  be 
robust,  as  well  as  skilful  in  the  use  of 
their  w^ipons  and  steady  on  parade. 
But  their  anxiety  on  these  heads  is 
fiur  less  lively  than  in  regard  to  the 
clothing  and  drill  of  the  men;  for 
thev  have  a  medical  department  to 
look  to,  of  which  it  were  unfair  not 
to  acknowledge  that,  in  point  of  zeal 
and  intelligence,  there  is  nothing  like 
it  attached  to  any  other  army  in  the 
world.  Hence,  while  they  catch  at 
new  inventions,  such  as  detonating 
muskets,  and  work  up  old  systems  of 
nuuKBUvre  till  they  seem  worthy  to 
be  called  new,  they  take  no  thought, 
or  next  to  none,  of  the  men*s  quar- 
ters, or  conveniences  for  cleanli- 
ness, and  scout  the  idea  of  every 
thing  like  an  approach  to  refinement 
among  them.  As  to  the  religious 
opinions  of  the  blachgmrds^  or  their 
moral  code, — so  long  as  Uiey  keep 
dear  of  the  artkles  of  war,  to  these 
thmgs  they  pay  no  regard  at  all,  and 
would,  we  suspect,  pronounce  to  be 
insane,  or  at  least  enthusiastic,  any 
human  being  who  should  hint  that 
the  one  or  the  other  deserved  atten- 
tion. Now,  we  may  regret  this,  but  we 
do  not  at  all  wonder  at  it.  Ck)mmand- 
era-in-chief,  and  adjutant  and  quar- 
termaster generals  are  seldom  very 
young  men  ;  they  iiavc  spent  the 
whole  of  their  days,  moreover,  in  the 
service,  entering  it  in  boyhood  with 
mindfl  marvellously  little  cultivated, 
and  receiving  from  day  to  day  only 
impressions  of  a  particular  cast  and 
character.  Sixty  or  seventy  years 
old,  or  possibly  more,  ^ey  began  their 
{HTofessional  career  at  a  time  when 
ministers  of  the  crown  were  not 
ashamed  to  declare  in  parliament 
that  the  greatest  scoundrels  made  the 
best  soldiers.  They  may,  or  may  not^ 
have  imbibed  this  notion ;  but  if  they 
did  not  imbibe  it  to  the  full,  they 
unquestionably  believed  at  the  mo- 
ment—  perhaps  believe  still  —  that 
morality  and  soldierslup  iMure  no  ne- 
cessary connexion  one  with  tbeoth^. 
How  oft^  have  we  heard  it  asserted, 
by  o0ieers  of  standing  and  experience, 
ihat  you  don't  want  very  good  men  " 
in  the  ranks  I  The  sort  of  fellows  to 
do  the  work  are,  according  to  this  the^ 
<Mry  dare-devil  scamps ;  that  is  to  say, 
asen  who  part  with  their  own  lives, 
or  Ite  Uves  of  others,  at  a  pin*s  value 
^wlu»  eai«  nekher  to  Godnor  Qum, 


except  for  their  own  officers  and  their 
oim  regiments — who  will  plunder 
and  get  drunk  as  often  as  there  is 
chance  of  doing  so  with  impunity, — 
swear,  bluster,  seek  for  sweethearts 
wherever  thev  go,  and  be  up,  accord- 
ing to  a  well-understood  phrase,  to 
anything.  Of  course,  gentlemen  who 
express  this  opinion  speak  from  their 
experience  of  the  past.  Thev  look 
back  upon  great  iM^ttles  fought  and 
won  by  the  materials  which  they  are 
commending ;  and  forgetting  that  such 
materials  were  moulded  and  kept  in 
shape  by  a  discipline  so  iron  that  it 
never  can  be  resorted  to  again,  they 
mistake  for  a  natural  advantage  that 
which  was  rendered  not  positively 
disadvantageous  only  through  an  ex- 
tent of  pressure  which  it  is  no  longer 
in  their  power  to  apply.  Of  course, 
too,  they  call  to  mind  that  the  dure' 
detrik  were  generally  clean  upon  pa- 
rade, and  that  they  took  their  cor- 
poral punishm^t,  however  severe, 
without  flinching.  "Wliat  a  hideous 
subject  is  that  on  which  we  have 
just  touched!  Who  can  bear  to 
think  of  a  p^dod  in  the  military  his- 
tory of  his  country,  when  regularly, 
as  each  fresh  morning  occurred,  the 
troops  were  paraded  for  punishment, 
and  men  and  officers  stood  to  witness 
the  humiliating  spectacle  of  the  eat- 
o*-nine-tail8  ?  However,  we  must  not 
dwell  upon  customs  which  are  hf^- 
pily  obsolete,  or  next  to  obsolete,  m 
the  service.  It  is  enough  to  have 
adverted  to  them,  with  the  single 
view  of  shewing,  that  if  times  be 
changed  as  rewds  the  manner  and 
extent  of  punishing  crime  in  the  army, 
it  were  well  that  some  means  be  in- 
vented and  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  hindering  tne  commission  of  crime 
— a  matter  which  is  in  truUi  more 
important  than  punishment  a  thou- 
sand-fold 

Jt  was  the  necessary  consequence 
of  (^unions  and  practices  such  as  we 
have  iust  adverted  to,  that  soldiers 
should  be  regpurded,  boUi  by  their 
officers  and  by  the  public,  as  mere 
machines.  Creatures  on  whom  it  was 
never  thoujg^  worth  while  to  work 
by  m(»al  mfluences  could  nc^  in- 
deed, be  accounted  any  better  than 
machines.  We  drilled  and  trained 
our  tro(^  fifty  years  a^o,  just  as  we 
drilled  and  trained  our  pcinters — ^wi^ 
the  lash.  Seqpeants,  and  even  cor- 
^porals,  always  carried ^oanes,  which 
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they  applied  to  the  hands,  shoulders, 
or  other  ofiending  limbs  of  the  re* 
emit,  on  the  same  principle  that 
guided  the  gamekeeper  in  his  correc- 
tion of  the  faults  of  the  pointer-puppy. 
If  the  recruit  had  the  hardihood  to 
remonstrate,  or  the  temerity  to  vrinoe, 
he  was  forthwith  reported  to  the  ad- 
jutant ;  and  some  charge  of  insubor- 
dination being  got  up  against  him, 
the  chances  were  that  ne  was  flogged. 
In  like  manner,  when  the  parade  was 
formed — for  which,  by  the  by,  the 
preparations  were  terrible,  because  we 
speak  of  days  when  the  men  had  their 
hair  dressed  and  powdered  regularly, 
and  were  often  obliged  to  sleep  in  a 
sitting  posture  half  the  night,  in  order 
to  k^p  themselyes  in  regulation- 
order — no  man,  however  irreproach- 
able his  moral  conduct,  could  assure 
himself  against  being  dragged  out  of 
his  place,  tried  by  a  drum-head  court- 
martial,  and  punished.  A  curl  out  of 
its  proper  set,  a  queue  somewhat  awry, 
never  failed  to  earn  for  the  wearer  a 
volley  of  abuse.  A  button  less  bright 
than  silver,  or  a  stain  upon  a  belt, 
was  usually  atoned  for  by  a  flooging. 
These  were,  indeed,  the  days  ofmar- 
tinetship  with  a  vengeance;  when 
he  was  accounted  the  smartest  officer 
whose  eye  was  the  most  ready  to  de- 
tect a  trifling  irregularity  of  dress, 
whose  mouth  was  full  of  cursing  on  the 
least  important  occasions,and  his  anj^er 
appeased  only  by  the  bodily  suffermg 
of  the  wretch  who  might  liave  stirred 
it.  No  wonder  that  the  notion  of 
educating  the  soldier  should  have 
been  scouted  then,  or  that  any  hole 
was  considered  good  enough  to  thrust 
him  into.  No  wonder  tluit  "  officers 
of  experience,**  who  began  their  pro- 
fessional life  when  such  practices 
were  in  fashion,  should  still  regard 
the  soldier  as  a  machine,  and  desire 
to  have  him  treated  acooidingly. 

It  may  savour  of  the  paradox—yet 
we  believe  the  sentiment  to  be  just — 
that  the  very  last  persons  who  de- 
serve to  be  consulted,  in  regard  to 
substantial  reforms  in  any  of  the 
mat  institutions  of  this  oounhy,  are 
those  who,  in  their  own  persons,  con- 
stitute a  portion  of  the  moving  prin- 
ciple, so  to  speak,  in  such  institutions. 
Men  seldom  attain  to  what  is  odled 
influence  in  their  professions,  or 
offices,  or  occupations,  whatever  ^ese 
may  be,  till  they  have  arrived  at  the 
verge,  at  least,  of  old  age;  men 


seldom  arrive  at  the  verge  of  old  aee, 
as  members  of  a  profession,  or  of  a 
public  bod^  of  any  sort,  without 
having  their  minds  overlaid  by  an 
impenetrable  crust  of  prejudice,  and 
their  reason  itself  clouded  and  ob- 
scured throuffh  the  growth  of  settled 
habits  both  of  thinking  and  of  acting. 
Take  the  Church— as  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  use  that. term,  most  im- 

Eroperly  restricting  it  to  signify  the 
ishops  and  clergy— does  any  sane 
man  oelleve  that  they  are  the  best 
judges  in  regard  to  arrangonents 
that  may  be  needed  if  we  seek  to 
give  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the  mi- 
nistrations of  their  order  among  the 
people?  What  ecclesiastic  would 
have  ori^nated — what  ecclesiastic 
did  not  in  his  heart  condemn  the 
measures  which  were  begun  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1835  and  are  still  in 
progress?  The  clergy  looked  ten 
years  ago  only  to  what  they  described 
as  the  respectabili^  of  their  own 
order;  they  argued  in  defence  of 
superabundant  cathedral  offices,  of 
pluralities,  commendams,  and  Lord 
knovrs  all  what,  because,  forsooth, 
the  chance  of  geUinga  good  slice  out 
of  the  loaves  and  fiBhe^  lured  young 
men  of  high  birth  and  first-rate  ta- 
lents into  the  ministry.  They  en- 
tirely overlooked  the  met,  tiiat  while 
these  continued,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  the  people  were  famishing 
for  want  of  spiritual  food,  and  hun- 
dreds, if  not  thousands,  of  hard-woric- 
ing  Cleivyinen,  starving  upon  be- 
nefices, which  brought  them  m  for^ 
pounds  a-year,  or  eighty,  or  possibly 
a  hundred.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  lay- 
man, took  a  different  view  of  the 
subject ;  being  supported  by  Parlia- 
ment, he;  literally  forced  upon  the 
Chupch  reforms,  of  which  all  among 
the  deigy,  except  the  few  who  have 
got  beyond  the  age  when  men  dis- 
cover that  they  may,  perhaps,  be  mis- 
taken, now  acknowledge  the  merits. 
Take,  in  like  manner,  any  of  the 
public  offices— the  Colonial  Office,  or 
the  Home  Office,  or  the  Onhuoioe, 
which,  as  we  are  writing  upon  mili- 
tary subjects,  seems  more  in  point 
thim  either.  Are  our  readers  aware 
of  the  manner  in  which  business  it 
conducted  there  ?  Do  they  know  the 
cause  of  those  delays  and  procrasti- 
nations of  which  all  complamP  And 
is  any  man,  woman,, or  child,  so 
simple  as  to  expect  that  chaim  fyr 
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the  better  will  begin  spontaneously 
in  Pall-Mail  ?  No,  venly.  It  is  our 
conscientious  belief,  that  at  the  Ord- 
nance Office  matters  are  managed 
exactly  as  they  used  to  be  in  the 
days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  we  are 
further  convinced  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so  managed,  until  some 
one  entirely  unconnected  with  that 
most  cumbrous  of  all  cumbrous  in- 
stitutions shall  force  the  light  of  day 
into  the  recesses  of  its  apartments, 
and  compel  changes  such  as  shall  much 
conduce  to  the  advancement  of  the 
public  service,  without  giving  to  in- 
dividuals more  inconvenience  than 
uniformly  attends  upon  a  change  of 
habits  somewhat  late  in  life. 

The  same  principle  which  operates 
against  change  in  the  Church  and  in 
a  public  office,  offers  a  steady  oppo- 
sition to  change  in  the  details  of  the 
management  m  the  army.  Officers 
high  m  rank,  whether  actively  em- 
ployed or  not,  remember  that  the 
existing  system  did  very  well  in  their 
day,  and  believe  that  it  may  do  yery 
well  still.  Officers  in  public  em- 
ployment have  got  into  a  jog-trot 
routine,  and  not  being  alarm^  by 
mutinies  any  where,  or  the  threat 
of  mutiny,  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  any  deviation  from 
established  usage  must  be  for  evil. 
Wlio  has  forgotten  the  resistance 
that  was  offered  to  the  diminution  of 
power  in  r^mental  courts-martial 
to  award  corporal  punishment  to  any 
great  amount.  Do  away  with  flog- 
ging I  Take  away  the  beardless  en- 
8ign*s  and  lieutenant's  authority  to 
award  three  hundred  or  five  hundred 
lashes  to  men  old  enough  to  be  their 
fathers,  and  scarred  with  hidf-a-dozen 
honourable  wounds !  You  are  under- 
mining the  disdplme  of  the  army ; 
you  will  never  be  able  to  manage 
your  regiments  again,  and  had  better 
disband  them  at  once.*"  Was  not 
this  language  held  openly — ^in  every 
barrack,  in  the  clubs,  before  commit- 
tees of  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
private  coteries  met,  and  in  the 
rooms  of  hi^h  functionaries  at  the 
Horse  Guar&.  Beyond  these  mili- 
tary  circles,  however,  it  was  never 
heard,  and  the  civilians  having  taken 
the  notion  up,  that  corporal  punish- 
ment degrades  and  brutalises  the 
subject  of  it,  pressed  the  point  of  its 
virtual  abolition  till  they  mrevailed. 
AoA  what  do  w^  find?  Xhat  the 
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army  is  just  as  tractable  as  it  ever 
was;  that  the  barrack  cell  and  the 
provost  prison  have  been— at  least  in 
England— as  effective  in  exciting  fear 
as  the  lash ;  and  that  our  regiments 
continue  to  be  composed  of  fine  hearty 
young  fellows,  who  march,  fire,  and 
fight  as  the  fathers  used  to  do,  and 
submit,  without  a  murmur,  to  a  dis- 
cipline which  they  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary, even  when  they  personally 
suffer  for  it.  And  the  very  persons 
who  were  the  loudest  to  condemn  the 
change  of  system  which  has  brought 
about  these  results,  are  now  driven 
to  acknowledge  that  they  were  mis- 
taken. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know — we 
shall  not  so  much  as  venture  to  guess 
— with  whom  the  notion  of  educating 
the  soldier  has  originated.  If  the  idea 
came  from  the  Horse  Guards,  then 
must  we  fairly  admit,  that  for  once 
our  theory  of  reform  in  great  insti- 
tutions has  failed  us.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  high  military  autho- 
rities resist  it,  we  shall  wy  no  more 
than  that  the  issue  is  preoselv  such 
as  might  be  expected;  and  that  to 
be  angry  with  such  authorities,  or  to 
charge  Uiem  with  intentional  wrong 
to  the  soldier,  would  be  ridiculous. 
They  are  doine,in  1846,  precisely  what 
the  great  body  of  the  clergy  did  in 
1835,  and  what  the  clerks  and  other 
functionaries  in  the  public  offices 
under  the  crown  will  do  as  soon  as 
there  shall  arise  some  individual  bold 
enough  to  attack  their  manner  of 
doing  business  and  expose  it.  They 
are  old  men,  who  have  spent  long  lives 
in  a  particular  profession,  and  look 
no  farther  than  to  the  manner  in 
which,  as  parts  of  a  complicated  ma- 
chine, the  members  of  tneir  profes- 
sion perform  certain  prescribed  du- 
ties. They  cannot  see  so  far  as  the 
day  when  the  soldier  shall  claim  his 
discharge.  They  never  stop  to  ask 
how  he  is  to  get  on  without  a  trade, 
without  the  smallest  spark  of  intel- 
ligence; ignorant  of  the  common 
accomplishments  of  reading  and 
writing,  after  the  country  shiul  have 
used  him  up  and  cast  him  aside. 
They  do  not  consider  nor,  perhaps, 
care  what  the  effect  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese  is  to 
be;  whether  he  shall  lead  the  hea- 
then to  inquire  respectfully  into  the 
doctrines  of  a  religion  whidi  renders 
its  TOtaries  sober^  ^wie^onesL  and 
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of  ^ood* report;  or  whether 
Chnstian's  loose  talk,  rude  manners, 
dissipated  hahits,  do  not  oonfirm  the 
pagan  in  his  adherence  to  a  faith 
which  every  baptised  man  must  con- 
demn. They  do  not  reflect  that  of 
all  colonists  the  well-educated  and 
moral  soldier  forms  incomparably  the 
best,  not  merely  because  his  con- 
stitution is  robust  and  his  habits 
patient  of  fati^e,  but  because  planted 
upon  a  frontier,  as  in  Canada  or  at 
the  Cape,  he  becomes  to  the  province 
at  once  a  guardian  and  a  respectable 
member  of  society.  Now  men  who 
do  not  wear  the  queen's  uniform,  or 
possibly,  having  once  worn  it,  have 
long  ago  cast  it  aside,  do  consider 
these  things ;  and  if  it  should  here- 
after come  to  light  that  by  some  in- 
dividual so  circumstanced,  the  idea 
of  educating  the  soldier  was  started, 
and  has  been  worked  out,  then  will 
things  have  beftillen  in  the  order 
whicn  is  natural.  Old  officers  resist, 
because  they  look  only  to  one  side  of 
the  argument.  But,  by  degrees, 
their  resistance  will  grow  less,  and 
they  themselves  may,  perhaps,  live 
to  wonder  that  the  spirit  in  whom  it 
oridnated  ever  should  have  arisen. 

n  the  rumours  which  are  afloat 
have  any  foundation  in  truth,  the 
battle  or  education  for  the  private 
soldier  has  been  fought  and  virtually 
won.  It  is  whispered  in  military 
circles  that  great  changes  for  the 
better  are  about  to  be  introduced  in 
the  system  of  regimental  schools,  and 
that  some  of  the  suggestions  thrown 
out  by  our  contemporaries,  the  Qiwr- 
terh/  and  The  Times,  will  be  acted 
upon.  In  this  case  the  Royal  Mi- 
litary Asylum  at  Chelsea  will  pro- 
bably be  remodelled,  and  school- 
masters trained  as  they  ought  to  be 
there  that  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
different  regiments  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  for  the  instruction  of  the 
recruits  and  young;  soldiers.  So  far 
all  is  well;  out  they  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject  ma^  rely  unon 
it  that  unless  they  go  a  little  fartner 
than  this  with  reform,  the  work  will 
not  be  complete.  It  will  never  do 
to  educate  the  private  soldiers  of  the 
army,  and  to  leave  the  officers  such 
as  we  now  find  them ;  for  it  is  use- 
less to  think  of  disguising  the  truth. 
Here  and  there  you  meet  with  an  in- 
telligent and  well-informed  officer ;  if 
you  happen  to  find  near  you  one  or 


other  of  certdn  re^hnents  whM  we 
could  name,  you  will  find  more  than 
one  or  two  members  of  the  mess  from 
whose  eonversation  you  will  darivc 
both  edification  and  rational  amuse* 
ment.  But,  taking  them  in  the  ag- 
gregate, it  would  be  as  impolitic  as 
unjust  to  deny  that  the  officers  of 
the  British  army  constitute  the  mo* 
ignorant  as  well  as  the  idlest  set  of 

fentlemen  that  owe  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown.  Do  we  blame  indi- 
viduals for  this  ?  By  no  means.  The 
result  arises,  as  a  matter  of  eoarse, 
out  of  the  system  on  which  our 
gallant  army  is  managed.  The  qaeen, 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, appoints  to  comet - 
cics  and  ensigncies  ^cnng  men  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  they  are  the  sons,  or  nephews,  or 
proteges  of  persons  possessed  of  a 
eertain  degree  of  influence ;  but  what 
the  parties  themselves  may  J)e,  in 
regard  to  intelligence,  manners,  or 
any  thing  else,  no  inquiry  is  ever,  as 
fkr  as  we  know,  made  in  any  quarter. 
We  doubt  whether,  in  the  queen's 
service,  there  be  required  the  medical 
certificate  which  the  East  India  Com- 
pany usually  expects  the  candidate 
for  a  cadetship  to  produce;  and  be- 
yond this  we  are  confident  that  no 
questions  are  asked.  The  boy  n»y 
be  an  idtet,  or  next  to  an  idiot,  as  we 
have  known  more  than  one  of  her 
majesty's  gallant  subalterns  to  be; 
and  as  to  his  acquirements,  they  are 
never,  unless  he  happen  to  go  to 
Sandhurst,  inquired  into.  Hence  it 
comes  to  pass,  that  if  the  poor  youth 
be  suddenly  required  to  keep  a  com- 
pany's accounts,  he  finds  himself 
forced  to  rely  absolutely  upon  his 
pay-sergeant.  The  sergeant  may  or 
may  not  be  competent,  honest,  sober, 
and  so  forth;  but,  in  either  caw, 
Lieutenant  the  Honourable  George 
Ginfflespurs  is  entirely  at  his  mercy. 

Tne  time  has  oome,  or  is  tet  ap- 
proaching, when  this  state  of  things 
must  cease.  It  will  never  do  to  edu- 
cate the  privates  of  the  British  army, 
and  to  leave  their  superiors  free  to 
indulge  their  present  tastes  for  idle- 
ness; and  hence  the  great  questioii 
to  be  raised  resolves  itself  into  tins, — 
how  far  will  it  be  judidous  to  go,  in 
the  first  instance,  in  an  endeavour  to 
excite  amoug  officers  a  desire  to  im- 
prove themselves  ? 
We  are  hiwnbly  o£<^teiott,  in  q?ite 
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of  what  the  Quarterly  Review  has  said 
to  the  contrary,  that  under  existing 
drcumstances  it  is  not  possible  to 
create  in  each  raiment  of  the  line  a 
school  or  college  whereat,  under  the 
man!^;ement  and  superintendence  of 
one  of  their  own  body,  the  young 
officers  may  study  the  science  m 
their  profession.  In  the  course  of 
time  some  encouragement  of  the  sort 
may,  perhaps,  be  afforded  to  them; 
but  looking  at  the  army  as  it  now  is, 
we  see  so  many  and  such  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  scheme,  that  we  do  not 
advise  any  efforts  being  made  to 
bring  it  into  play.  Not  one  second 
miyor  out  of  twenty  possesses  op  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  of  acquir- 
ing the  degree  of  knowledge  that  is 
necessary  for  the  office ;  and  it  would 
hardly  be  just  to  compel  gentlemen 
who  nave  spent  their  best  days  in 
the  service,  and  are  still  able  and 
willing  to  abide  by  it,  to  sacrifice  all 
their  prospects  in  life  for  the  lack  of 
acquirements  which  they  have  never 
been  put  in  the  way  of  compassing. 
Besides,  we  are  convinced  tnat  the 
service  itself  would  lose  as  much  as 
it  would  be  likely  to  gain,  by  the 
unceremonious  dismissal  of  so  large 
a  proportion  of  its  field-officers. 
Though  we  are  very  far  from  believ- 
ing that  education  in  any  rank,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  will  ever 
militate  against  the  soldierly  habits 
of  those  who  profit  by  it,  we  are 
equally  certain  that  other  qualities 
than  those  which  usually  ap^rtain 
to  the  scholar  and  the  wit  are 
necessary  to  make  the  good  soldier. 
Dedsiou  of  character,  quickness  of 
apprehension,  a  good  eye,  and  strong 
lungs,  are  indispensable  in  him  who 
may  be  placed  in  a  position  of  com- 
mand, even  for  a  day;  and  if  the 
comfort  and  control  of  eight  hundred 
or  a  thousand  men  be  permanently 
committed  to  his  care,  ne  will  not 
rightly  discharge  the  trust  unless 
his  natural  judgment  be  good,  and 
his  temper,  over  and  above,  always 
under  his  own  control.  Now  all 
these  gifts  may  appertain  to  the 
majors,  whom,  becttuse  of  their  igno- 
rance of  French  and  Grerman,  and 
military  tactics  and  the  theory  of 
the  science  and  art  of  war,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  transfer  to  the  half-pay  list ; 
while  among  the  lettered  gentlemen 
who  may  be  brought  forward  to  fill 
their  piaces,  all  or  most  may  be  de« 


Vwd  of  them.  We  hold,  therefor^, 
that  for  the  present  the  army  is  not 
ripe  for  the  developement  of  a  plan  so 
comprehensive,  and  in  theory  so  ex- 
cellent, as  that  which  the  Quarterly 
has  propounded ;  but  to  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  writer,  who  has  made  our 
contemporary  the  vehicle  of  commu- 
nicating his  ideas  to  the  world,  as  fiu* 
as  they  refer  to  an  examination  of 
candidates  for  commissions,  we  en- 
tirely assent ;  and  our  reasons  for  so 
doing  are  these  :— 

Under  the  present  order  of  things 
the  army  is  treated  the  families 
of  titled  and  untitled  aristocracy  as  a 
becoming  resource  for  their  sons  in 
one  or  other  of  two  cases.  If  the 
young  man  be  heir  to  a  large  for- 
tune, and  indisposed  to  study  at 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  or,  having 
studied  »there  for  a  while,  if  he  ex- 
hibit no  desire  to  enter  into  political 
life,  his  father  or  guardian  usually 
sends  him  into  the  army.  He  joins 
his  r^pment  accordingly,  entertain- 
ing neither  the  desire  nor  the  inten- 
tion to  abide  by  it  one  moment  longer 
than  may  suit  his  own  convenience, 
and  conducts  himself  as  a  young  gen- 
tleman might  be  expected,  to  do  who 
looks  upon  his  swbra  as  a  plaything, 
and  his  uniform  as  a  convenient  dress 
for  masquerading.  With  the  ordi- 
nary routine  of  barrack  and  parade 
duty  he  is  obliged,  of  course,  to  make 
himself  acquainted.  It  is  a  sort  of 
lore  which  there  needs  but  a  small 
portion  of  talent  to  learn ;  and  if  he 
be,  as  the  sons  of  our  aristocracy 
generally  are,  an  active  and  well- 
made  fellow,  he  makes  as  good  a 
figure  at  review  or  inspection  as  the 
most  practised  veteran  of  them  all. 
He  looks  into  the  men's  rooms,  like- 
wise, at  the  usual  hours,  and  asks 
the  accustomed  question,  "  Whether 
there  be  any  complaints?"  And 
should  his  evil  stars  call  him  into  a 
garrison  where  officers'  guards  are 
mounted,  he  takes  his  turn  in  the 
ruard-house  like  the  rest,  and,  like 
the  rest,  makes  himself  as  comfort- 
able there  as  circumstances  will  per- 
mit ;  but  his  heart  is  not  doing  the 
work,  and  he  does  not  so  much  as 
pretend  that  it  is.  He  has  come  into 
the  army  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
over  a  few  years  of  his  life,  and  treats 
it  as  a  highly  respectable  medium  for 
the  induteence  of  every  taste  which 
is  not  djscre^tftbte  oftdr  jingefde- 
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manlike.  He  hunts,  drives,  plays, 
larks,  smokes  cigars,  talks  slang,  and 
is  pronounced  by  his  brother-officers 
to  DC  a  capital  fellow.*"  To  be  sure 
he  does,  witnout  intending  it,  serious 
hurt  in  many  instances  to  the  gentle* 
men  with  whom  his  sovereign  has 
commanded  him  to  associate.  Hav- 
ing plenty  of  money  to  throw  away, 
he  introduces  a  taste  for  expense  into 
the  corps,  which  young  men  that 
have  no  money  are  by  no  means 
bound  to  acquire,  but  which,  being 
very  enticing  in  itself,  is  apt  to  put 
prudence  to  sleep,  and  to  draw  into 
Its  vortex  multitudes  to  whom  in- 
dulgence, even  in  moderation,  is 
ruin.  Finallv,  after  the  military  life 
begins  to  pall  upon  him,  he  sells  out, 
and  either  betakes  himself  to  Lin- 
colnshire, that  he  may  hunt  more  at 
his  ease,  or  plunges  into  the  vortex 
of  fashion  in  London.  He  generally 
winds  up  by  becoming  a  respectable 
county  magistrate,  and  it  may  be 
even  a  highly  respectable  Protec- 
tionist member  of  parliament. 

The  second  case  in  which  gentle- 
men dedicate  their  sons  to  the  noble 
profession  of  arms  is,  when  thev  find 
that  the  young  gentlemen  will  not 
take  to  anv  other  and  more  settled 
callings.  Hence  the  dullest  or  the 
idlest  member  of  a  family  is  invari- 
ably marked  out  to  be  the  soldier. 
"  What  am  I  to  do  with  Charles? 
I  have  tried  Eton,  and  he  would 
not  learn  any  thing  there.  I  sent 
him  to  a  private  tutor,  who  reported 
that  his  moral  conduct  was  unexcep- 
tionable, but  that  it  was  impossible 
to  get  him  to  study.  What  shall  I 
do  with  him?"  "  Send  him  into 
the  army,**  is  the  answer  invariably 
returned,  and  into  the  army  the  idler 
is  sent.  And  he  turns  out  such 
as  we  have  described  the  great  body 
of  British  officers  to  be,  a  spirited 
but  most  ignorant  youth,  though,  as 
his  colonel  reports  to  the  Horse 
Guards,  a  very  good  officer. 

Now  we  really  do  not  think  that 
these  are  the  proper  sources  whence 
the  great  supply  of  officers  for  the 
British  army  ought  to  be  drawn. 
For  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose, 
that  even  in  peace  occasions  do  not 
arise  from  time  to  time  that  require 
both  knowled^  and  a  habit  of  judg- 
ing correctly  in  an  officer;  and,  m 
war,  we  all  know  that  both  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  right  performnce 
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of  his  duty.  Who  can  have  for- 
gotten the  memorable  instance  of 
Colonel  Brotherton  in  1831,  who, 
for  the  lack  of  a  little  firmness,  com- 
bined with  some  acquaintance  vrith 
the  constitutional  law  of  the  country, 
suffered  the  half  of  Bristol  to  be 
burned  down,  and  sacrificed  lives  as 
valuable  to  society  as  his  own  ?  And 
have  we  not  before  us,  in  the  case  of 
the  officer  who,  but  the  other  day, 
ran  his  own  head  and  the  heads  of 
his  party  against  a  stockade,  filled 
with  savages,  in  New  Zealand,  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  unfitness 
of  a  mere  parade  colonel  to  under- 
take.the  care  of  the  national  honour, 
and  of  the  lives  of  her  majesty^s 
troops?  Indeed,  what  was  it  that 
occasioned  the  loss  of  our  army,  and 
the  tarnish  upon  our  military  name 
at  Cabul  ?  That  which,  till  a  better 
system  arise,  must  for  ever  expoee  us 
to  like  results  elsewhere,  namely, 
the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  our 
commanders,~an  incapacity  arising 
from  this,  that  they  were  never 
taught  in  their  youth  to  study  the 
principles  of  the  art  which  they  in 
manhood  had  practised ;  and  there- 
fore, thouffh  abundantly  able  to  obey, 
and  to  achieve  what  mere  bravery 
might  attempt,  were  quite  unequal  to 
combat  the  nrst  difficulty  that  arose, 
with  weapons  drawn  from  the  ar- 
mory of  tneir  own  judgment.  Kor 
are  these  instances  isolated  in  the 
military  annals  of  this  country.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Peninsuhur  war, 
the  British  army  asserted  a  decided 
superiority  over  that  of  the  French 
only  where  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
commanded  in  person.  True,  Lord 
Hill  managed  one  affair  admirably  ^ 
and  the  battle  of  Albuerra  was  un- 
doubtedly won.  Lord  Beresford  com- 
manding. But,  in  the  first  case, 
Lord  Hill  succeeded  by  obeying,  wUh 
his  accustomed  fidelity,  the  directions 
given  by  his  chief;  and,  in  the  se- 
cond, victory  declared  for  England 
in  spite  of  blunders  which  would 
have  destroyed  any  army  except  that 
which  Lord  Beresford  commanded. 
And  what  shall  we  say  when  we  lode 
elsewhere  ?  Were  the  campaigns  of 
1812,  1813,  and  1814,  in  Canada, 
such  as  there  is  much  to  boast  of  when 
we  describe  them?  May  we  refer  to 
New  Orleans  as  affordmg  evidcawe 
tb«t  our  military  sy^^^  is  pofect? 
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We  object  to  the  officering  of  the 
British  army  with  the  idlest  and 
dullest  men  of  the  aristocracy ;  and, 
as  the  best,  and  indeed  the  only 
means  of  preventing  this,  we  urge 
upon  the  commander-in-chief  not  to 
exercise  his  patronage  until  he  shall 
be  satisfied,  by  some  process  or  ano- 
ther, that  the  young  man  recom- 
mended to  him  for  a  commission  be 
at  least  able  to  read  and  to  spell. 
We  express  ourselves  thus,  because, 
in  the  list  of  our  personal  acquaint- 
ances, there  happens  to  be,  at  this 
moment,  more  than  one  gentleman 
honoured  with  her  maje8ty*s  com- 
mission who  cannot  spell  the  com* 
monest  word  if  it  exceed  two  syllables. 
Indeed,  we  venture  to  go  a  httle  far- 
ther, and  to  suggest,  that  as  there 
are  at  least  twenty  applicants  for 
every  commission  that  falls,  the 
twenty  young  gentlemen  be,  in  some 
way  or  another,  put  upon  their  trials, 
and  the  least  ignorant  selected.  But 
if  we  might  propose  a  plan,  it  would 
be  this :  that  a  board  of  education 
be  established  at  the  Horse  Guards, 
before  which  every  aspirant  for  mili- 
tary glory  shall  appear,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  known,  not  only  that  he 
is  physically  capable  of  sustaining 
the  wear  and  tear  of  a  campaign, 
but  that  the  days  of  his  childhood 
have  been  devoted  to  the  acquire- 
ment of  true  knowledge,  and  to  the 
sharpening  of  the  faculties  which 
Kature  may  have  given  him.  The 
Quarterly  tteview  says,  that  the  as- 
pirant ought  to  have  some  notion  of 
modern  languages,  and  be  able  to 
pass  a  moderate  examination  in  his- 
tory, geography,  and  mathematics. 
If  It  were  possible  to  go  on,  as  the 
Quarterly  suggests,  with  the  young 
man*s  education  after  he  has  joined 
his  regiment,  we  should  be  content 
to  countersign  the  petition.  But  not 
seeing  our  way  quite  so  far  as  yet, 
we  are  constrained  to  ask  for  some- 
thing more.  The  board  of  education 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  candi- 
date is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  in- 
quiry, so  that  there  shall  be  some 
chance,  at  least,  of  his  pursuing  his 
studies  of  his  own  accord ;  and  the 
better  to  aid  them  in  arriving  at  this 
conclusion,  we  would  suggest,  that 
they  fix  no  maximum  standard  to 


b^n  with.  Thus,  if  ten  or  twenty 
young  men  appear  before  them,  and 
there  be  five  vacant  commissions,  it 
will  be  their  duty  to  recommend  the 
five  candidates  whose  intelligence 
seems  to  be  the  sharpest,  and  their 
knowledge  the  most  extensive,  due 
re^rd  being  paid  to  the  sort  of  ac- 
quirements wnich  tell  the  most  to- 
wards the  formation  of  the  soldier's 
character,  such  as  drawing,  fortifica- 
tion,, land-surveying,  and  mechanics. 
By  these  means  we  shall,  at  least, 
ensure  a  good  supply  of  recruits  for 
the  time  to  come;  and  the  recruits 
of  this  year  will  be  as  anxious,  ten 
years  hence,  to  raise  the  standard  of 
intellectual  excellence  in  their  own 
profession  as  we  can  be. 

So  much  has  already  been  written 
on  this  subject  in  various  quarters, 
that  we  are  unwilling  to  trespass 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  on 
the  attention  of  our  military  readers. 
We  could  not,  however,  seem  to  be 
indifferent  to  a  matter,  in  itself  so 
important,  and  now  happily  so  much 
discussed,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
ventured  to  add  these,  our  awn  views, 
to  the  stock  which  the  reading  public 
has  accumulated,  or  may  hereafter 
accumulate,  in  regard  to  it.  One 
point,  moreover,  we  think  it  right 
to  urge.  If  any  thing  be  done  at  all, 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
much  is  in  progress,  we  do  hope  that 
it  will  be  done  heartily  and  with  a 
right  spirit.  No  man  nor  set  of  men 
ought  to  be  blamed  for  errors  in  a 
system  which  it  is  judged  expedient 
to  alter.  The  present  generation  did 
not  commence  the  system,  and  the 
past  only  took  it  up.  It  is  sufficient 
for  our  contemporaries  to  have  dis- 
covered, amon^  them,  where  the  de- 
fects lie,  and  it  is  wise  in  them  to 
apply  the  remedy.  For  ourselves 
we  reioice  in  the  assurance,  that  the 
impulse  haying  once  been  given,  no 
power  on  earth  can  stop  the  proffress 
of  real  improvement.  And  we  hope 
that  many  who  read  these  pages  will 
live  to  acknowledge  that  the  army, 
deserving  of  all  respect  and  gratitude 
as  it  is,  has  been,  both  in  a  moral 
and  social  point  of  view,  largely  im- 
proved by  the  better  education  of  its 
members. 
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EvBET  public  speaker  who  can  arrest 
the  attention  and  act  nyon  the  feel- 
ings of  an  audience,  is,  in  the  most 
loose  or  enlarged  acceptation  of  the 
term,  an  orator ;  even  in  its  strict 
and  literal  sense,  the  same  definition 
would  iJmost  apply.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  remind  our  readers  that  there 
are  dmost  as  man^  gradations  of 
excellence  included  in  that  general 
term  as  there  are  in  similar  ones 
used  in  reference  to  painting  or  sculp- 
ture, or  poetry  or  acting.  As  the 
circle  pf  public  intelligence  becomes 
expanded,  by  the  greater  spread  of 
general  knowledge  among  the  people, 
and  the  more  universal  excitement 
of  all  classes  in  questions  of  a  political 
or  social  nature  in  reference  to  legis- 
lation, the  number  of  public  speakers 
who  excite  attention  and  maintain  a 
hold  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people 
becomes  almost  indefinitely  multi- 
plied ;  the  intellectual  quality  of  their 
speeches  is  deteriorated  in  proportion 
as  their  practical  utility  is  increased ; 
and  it  bea>mes  more  and  more  difficult 
to  settle  the  old  and  often-disputed 
auestion,  "What  is  an  orator?" 
Several  speakers  have  already  been 
included  m  this  series,  and  more  will 
probably  follow,  whom  it  would  have 
oeen  absurd  to  place  upon  the  list  of 
those,  so  few  in  names,  but  so  bril- 
liant in  performances,  who,  by  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  by  the 
testimony  of  history  and  the  evidence 
of  their  works,  hapnily  undestroyed, 
are  reco^ised  as  bemg  the  £n*eat 
masters  m  the  art  of  oratory,  let, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
so  excluded  exercise  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  over  their  fellow- 
oountrvmen  scarcely  paralleled^  and 
certainly  not  exceeded,  by  the  higher 
order  of  public  speakers,  llieir 
utilitarian  value  fully  compensates 
to  the  g^eneral  mind  for  their  want 
of  artificial  enhancement.  Hie  pub- 
lic, perhaps,  would  care  little  to 
know  what  were  the  brilliant  excel- 
lencies of  Mr.  Shell  or  Mr.  Macaulay, 
or  what  a  critical  analysis  would  dis- 


cover of  their  defects,  if  the  plan  of 
the  writer  gave  them  that  informa- 
tion on  the  condition  that  in  the 
exercise  of  a  somewhat  hypercritical 
judgment,  he  left  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  oratorical  qualifications  of  Lord 
John  Russell,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or 
Mr.  Cobden,  or  even  Lord  Geom 
Bentinck,  men  with  whose  names  the 
whole  country  is  ringing.  *  Yet  a 
speech  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  Lord 
Brougham,  Mr.  Sheil,  Mr.  Macaulay, 
or  Mr.  Disraeli,  or  from  Mr.  Fox  and 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  plat- 
form speakers,  wholly  differs  not 
merely  m  the  degree  but  also  in  the 
nature  of  its  excellence  from  those 
of  the  more  practical  orators,— they 
who  really  lead  the  public  mind. 
The  one  is  a  study  for  the  intellect 
and  a  pleasure  to  the  imagination, 
for  its  intrinsic  excellence  or  beauty, 
while  the  other  derives  its  interest 
from  extraneous  causes,  ceasing  with 
the  excitement  of  the  hour ;  such  as 
the  position  of  the  speaker,  the  nature 
and  position  of  the  subject  he  ii 
handling,  and,  ffenerally,  from  the 
excitiuff  political  causes  which  every 
year  ofstruffgling  perpetuates.  But 
the  men  ofthe  higher  order  have 
their  ultimate  rewim.  The  others 
have  the  applause  of  the  present  hour 
alone.  Their  lumbering  speeches  are 
duly  reported  in  the  newspapers,  in 
their  inglorious  rivalry  which  shall 
produce  the  greater  number  of  co- 
lumns of  print ;  but  after  the  lapse 
of  a  week  they  are  forgotten,  or  only 
remembered  that  they  may  be  quoted 
at  a  f\iture  time  agamst  themselves, 
when,  in  the  mutations  of  modem 
politics,  they  shall  find  it  necessary 
to  contradict  all  their  former  asser- 
tions and  argue  against  all  their  for- 
.mer  opinions.  But  the  real  orator 
of  the  highest  class — he  whoha?  had 
a  nobler  end  in  view  than  forensic 
sophistry  or  mere  clap -trap  and 
c^oleiy — not  only  is  admired  at  the 
time  he  utters  his  speech,  but  is  re- 
membered long  after  his  temporary 
rivals  are  foi^gotten.   His  efntsions 
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are  read  and  studied  as  models  by 
successive  aspirants  to  fame;  they 
are  admired  by  the  poet  as  he  ad- 
mires his  Milton,  his  Wordsworth, 
or  his  Tennyson ;  by  the  artist  as  he 
admires  his  Titian  or  his  Turner; 
and  it  is  to  them  also  that  the  most 
valuable  praise  of  all  is  accorded  — 
that  of  posterity.  The  practical  men 
secure  the  present  only,  the  men  of 
genius  enjoy  both  the  present  and 
the  future. 

Mr.  Sheil  is  a  man  of  genius,  and, 
making  allowance  for  some  defects 
which  shall  be  hereafter  adverted  to, 
an  orator  of  the  highest  order. 
Whether  his  speeches  m  read  in  the 
closet  years  after  they  were  delivered, 
or  whether  they  be  heard  with  all 
the  advantage  of  that  burning  elo- 
quence, that  brilliancy  of  diction, 
tnat  fiery  impetuosity  of  action,  which 
have  now  become  almost  associated 
with  the  name  of  Sheil,  they  are  still 
the  same  powerful,  beautiful,  soul- 
stirring  works,  still  models  of  the 
finest  rhetorical  art.  Scarcely  any 
terms  of  admiration  would  be  too 
strong  as  applied  to  some  of  his 
speeches,  while  even  those  which  do 
not  rise  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ex- 
cellence have,  nevertheless,  so  de- 
cided and  so  distinctive  a  character, 
that  they  may  be  at  once  known  to 
be  the  production  not  only  of  a  su- 
perior mind,  but  of  the  particular 
man  from  whom  they  have  pro- 
ceeded. The  very  faults  of  his  s^le 
cease  to  be  defects  when  r^^rded  in 
connexion  with  the  perva£ng  tone 
of  his  mind,  and  the  leading  features 
of  his  character. 

Mr.  SheiPs  parliamentary  repu- 
tation is  now  of  about  fifteen  years* 
standing.  For  that  period  he  has 
reigned  without  a  rival  as  the  most 
brilliant  and  imaffinati ve  speaker,  and 
the  most  accommished  rhetorician,  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  That  as- 
sembly—heterogeneous  as  are. the 
materials  of  which  it  is  composed — 
possesses  a  marvellous  instinct  in  the 
discovery  and  the  appreciation  of 
oratorical  talent.  It  is  theur  interest 
that  they  should  have  among  them 
those  who  can  occasionally  charm 
them  from  the  plodding  r^ities  of 
l^islation,  and  the  dull  lucubrations 
of  the  practiod  men.  Therefore, 
th^  are  always  alive  to  excellence, 
ana  stamp  it  at  once.  Not  very  lonff 
since  a  new  member,  a  Mr.  CarawelJ, 
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made  a  remaikably  valuable  speech 
on  a  question  of  a  practical  nature, 
full  of  powerful  reasoning,  concen- 
tration, and  mastery  of  the  facts. 
Till  the  evening  when  he  made  that 
speech,  he  was  comparatively  un- 
known ;  but  he  had  not  been  on  his 
legs  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the 
unerring  instinct  of  the  House  (which 
operates  as  closely  upon  good  busi- 
ness speeches  as  on  the  most  eloquent) 
discovered  that,  in  his  degree,  he  was 
a  superior  man,  and  the  cheering 
with  which  he  was  greeted  at  the 
close  of  his  address  was  the  stamp 
they  set  on  his  ability.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  was  among  the  listeners,  and  in 
a  few  weeks  afterwards  Mr.  Cardwell 
became  a  minister.  If,  in  these  days 
of  statistics  and  sophistry,  a  modest 
and  undistinguished  individual  was 
thus  singled  out,  d  /orHari  it  could 
not  have  been  lonff  before  such  an 
orator  as  Mr.  Shid  was  elevated  to 
the  highest  point  in  the  admiration 
of  the  House,  at  a  time  when  high 
oratory  was  more  valued.  He  came 
but  to  be  heard  and  to  be  triumphant. 
Heralded  by  the  hyperbolical  praise 
of  his  Irish  admirers,  his  first  speech 
was  looked  for  with  a  curiosity  not 
unmingled  with  doubt.  But  he 
passed  the  ordeal  successfully,  and 
from  that  hour  has  been  regarded 
as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
remarkable  of  the  many  sreat  orators 
which  his  country,  fertile  in  genius 
as  in  natural  riches,  has  ever  pro- 
duced. 

Our  mention  of  the  Hibernian  ad- 
mirers of  Mr.  Sheil  reminds  us  that 
we  have  something  to  say  of  that 
eentleman  beyond  what  is  prompted 
by  a  recollection  of  his  speeches  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  For,  unlike 
most  of  our  most  distinguished  men, 
Mr.  Sheil  was  funous  as  an  orator 
long  before  he  entered  parliament. 
His  eloquence  had  not  been  the  least 
important  element  in  causing  that 
unanimity  of  feeling  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Ireland  which  ultimately  led 
to  the  great  political  and  religious 
revolution  of  1829.  There  are  very 
few  instances  on  record  of  men  who 
have  become  famous  as  speakers  at 
the  bar,  or  at  the  hustings,  or  at 
public  meetings,  having  equally  stood 
the  test  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  is  one  of  Mr.  Sheilas  many  claims 
on  our  admiration,  that  hayinff  been 
an  energetic,  enthusiastic,  ana  luc- 
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cessful  leader  in  a  great  popular,  or 
rather  a  great  national  movement,  he 
should  have  had  the  taste  and  tact  to 
so  subdue  his  nature  in  the  very  hour 
of  triumph,  as  afterwards  to  adapt  his 
speaking  to  the  tone  most  agreeable 
to  the  House,  and  to  charm  them  as 
much  by  the  fire  of  his  eloquence  as 
by  the  delicacy  of  his  rhetorical  ar- 
tifices, without  the  aid  of  those 
stronger  and  more  stirring  stimulants 
to  the  passions  which  form  the  very 
essence  of  successful  mob- oratory. 
In  very  few  instances  indeed  has  he 
even  discarded  these  voluntary  fet- 
ters on  the  exuberant  vigour  of  his 
patriotism  and  nationality. 

Not  as  an  orator  merely  will  Mr. 
Sheil  assist  to  rescue  this  age  from 
the  charge  of  mediocrity.  Thirty 
years  ago  he  first  began  to  be  known 
and  appreciated  as  a  poet — when  he 
was  only  looking  forward  to  the  bar 
as  a  profession,  and  long  ere  visions 
of  applauding  millions,  or  of  high 
ministerial  omce,  or  a  place  in  the 
councils  of  his  sovereign,  ever  crossed 
his  ardent  and  aspiring  souL  As  the 
author  of  the  tragedies  Eradne  and 
The  Apostate^  Mr.  Sheil  already  oc- 
cupied a  high  place  among  the 
wnters  who  were  then  his  contempo- 
raries— a  place  not  very  much  unlike 
that  now  neld  by  Tam>urd.  In  the 
intervals  of  those  productions,  and 
for  some  time  afterwards,  he  con- 
tributed to  the  periodicals  of  the  day, 
and  had  altogether,  even  at  the  early 
a^  of  twenty-two,  made  himself  that 
kind  of  reputation  for  originality  and 
a  high  order  of  talent  which  floats 
about  society  and  interests,  by  some 
means  or  other,  more  certain  in  their 
action  than  perceptible,  the  genersd 
mind  in  the  career  of  particular  in- 
dividuals. Still,  although  there 
were  at  all  times  vague  predictions 
that  he  would   do  something**  some 
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horse  of  an  ambitious  party,  the 
cause  had  come  at  last  to  be  re- 
garded as  ^^respectable.**  English 
statesmen  and  orators — men  who  in  a 
few  years  became  the  rulers  of  the 
country — succeeded  those  great  and 
eloquent  Irishmen  in  whom  the  ad- 
vocacy of  Roman  Catholic  freedom 
from  civil  disabilities  had  always 
been  regarded  as  justifiable — na^,  a 
matter  of  duty.   In  the  meanwhile, 
all  the  legal  dexterity  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell  had  been  devoted  to  the  con- 
struction of  an  artful  but  compre- 
hensive   scheme  of  agitation,  by 
which  the  people  of  Ireland  might 
be  organised  and»  an  unanimous  call 
be  made  on  the  English  parliament 
for  emancipation.   This  organisation 
went  on,  with  more  or  less  success, 
for  years.   Under  the  name  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association  it  rose 
from  the  most  insignificant  revival 
(after  a  temporary  dispersion)  in  the 
year  1823,  until  it  assumed  that  gi- 
gantic shape  which  ultimately  terri- 
fied the  government  of  England  into 
an  undignified  submission.  It  was  in 
that  year,  1823,  that  Mr.  Sheil  and 
Mr.  0*Connell,  who  were  destined  at 
no  very  distant  time  to  be  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Association,  first  met, 
under  circumstances  somewhat  ro- 
mantic, at  the  house  of  a  mutual 
friend  in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow. 
There  a  congeniality  of  object  over- 
came the  natural  repulsion  of  anta- 
gonist minds,  and  they  laid  down  the 
plan  of  a  new  agitation.   That  thdr 
meeting  was  purely  an  accidental  one 
made  the  results  which  followed  still 
more  remarkable. 

Their  first  efiTorts  were  recdved 
with  indifference  by  the  people ;  but 
in  a  very  few  weeks  the  Association 
was  formed,  and  the  rolling  stone 
was  set  in  motion.  To  those  who  are 
curious  in  such  matters  it  will  be  in- 
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exist  than  that  which  was  exhibited 
by  the  two  great  leaders  of  the 
Association.  That  their  mental 
qualities  were  so  different,  and  the 
sources  of  the  admiration  which 
each  in  his  sphere  excited  so  oppo- 
site, may  be  held  to  be  one  or  the 
causes  of  the  great  success  the  Associ- 
ation achieve.  If  Mr.  Sheil  was 
great  in  rhetoric, — if  his  impassioned 
appeals  to  his  countrymen  and  to  the 
world  stood  the  test  not  merely  of 
Hibernian  enthusiasm,  but  also  of 
English  criticism,  Mr.  O'Connell  was 
greater  in  planning,  in  organisation, 
in  action,  and  he  had  in  his  rough 
and  vigorous  eloquence  a  lever  which 
moved  the  passions  of  the  Irish  peo- 
ple. He  perhaps  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  as  an  orator,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  term,  he  could 
never  equal  his  more  brilliant  and 
intellectual  collea^e.  His  triumphs 
lay  in  the  council-chamber  on  the 
one  hand,  and  in  the  market-place  or 
the  hill-side  on  the  other.  It  was  in 
the  forum  or  on  the  platform  that 
the  more  elevated  and  refined  elo- 

Sience  of  Mr.  Sheil,  adorned  with 
1  the  graces  of  art,  charmed  while 
it  astonished  a  higher  and  more  cul- 
tivated audience.  Thus  they  never 
clashed.  While  all  Europe  rang 
with  the  fame  of  the  "  peaceful  agi- 
tator," who  had  taught  his  country- 
men to  use  the  forms  of  the  consti- 
tution to  the  subversion  of  its  spirit 
and  objects;  every  scholar,  everjr 
statesman,  every  lover  of  the  beauti- 
flil  in  oratory  as  an  art,  had  already 
learned  to  admire  that  new,  thrilling, 
imaginative,  yet  forcible  style  of  elo- 
auence,  which  ever  and  anon,  amid 
tne  din  and  clamour  of  noisier  war- 
fare, sounded  the  spirit-stirring  toc- 
sin of  nationality  ana  religious  liberty, 
breaking  forth  like  intermittent 
lightning-flashes  amidst  the  thunders 
of  the  agitation.  Mr.  Sheil,  on  the 
other  hand,  looked  up  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell for  his  indomitable  energy  and 
perseverance,  his  craft,  cunning,  cau- 
tion, his  thorough  nationality  and 
identification  with  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  and  would  as  little  have 
thought  of  substantially  opposing  his 
decision  or  resisting  his  general  con- 
trol over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association,  as  the  other  would  have 
attempted  to  vie  with  him  in  elo- 
(^uence.  So  they  went  on  together, 
Bide  by  side,  though  really  exercising 


so  distinct  an  influence,  with  scarcely 
any  of  that  jealousy  or  rivalry  which 
has  so  often  stifled  similar  under- 
takings in  their  very  infancy.  If 
Mr.  Sheifs  ideas  of  agitation  were 
more  grand  and  comprehensive;  if 
he  would  fain  have  gone  by  a  more 
direct  and  manly  but  more  dangerous 
road  to  the  intelligence  of  the  Eng- 
lish parliament  and  people ;  if,  in  his 
anxiety  to  impress  on  the  world  a 
deep  and  startling  conviction  of  the 
union  and  nationality  of  the  Irish 
people,  and  their  absolute,  even  their 
slavish  devotion  to  their  leaders;  if 
in  this  his  superabundant  energy 
and  velocity  of  purpose,  he  would 
have  drawn  the  Association  into  the 
meshes  of  the  law,  there  was  Mr. 
O'Connell  at  his  right  hand  to  repress 
and  guide,  to  steer  clear  of  the  rocks 
and  shoals,  to  accomplish  by  that 
crafly  prudence  and  keen  dexterity  in 
escape  which  savours  so  much  of  po- 
litical cowardice,  those  objects  which, 
in  the  other  case,  would  have  been 
realised  by  a  more  manly  display  of 
political  audacity.  Mr.  Sheil  might 
be  the  braver  man  at  the  boarding- 
pike  or  the  gun,  but  Mr.  O'Connell 
was  the  safer  at  the  helm. 

To  Mr.  Sheil  was  owing  the  idea 
of  at  once  teaching  the  people  of 
Ireland  union  and  a  sense  of  their 
strength,  while  obtaining  an  universal 
expression  of  their  wish  for  emanci- 
pation, by  means  of  simultaneous 
meetings  throughout  Ireland,  in  every 
parish  in  the  kingdom,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  parliament  to 
concede  the  Catholic  claims.  He 
would  have  gone  further.  He  would 
have  had  a  form  of  prayer  prepared, 
by  means  of  which,  in  every  chapel 
in  Ireland,  the  people  might  simul* 
taneously  join  in  an  appeal  to  Heaven 
for  the  advancement  of  what  thf^y 
had  been  taught  to  believe  was  a 
sacred  cause;  that  millions  of  men 
and  women  might  breathe  the  same 
aspiration  to  their  Creator,  at  the 
same  moment  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  con- 
ception, apart  from  its  impropriety 
in  a  religious  point  of  view,  was  a 
grand  one,  and  strongly  illustrative 
of  its  author's  character.  It  was  an 
idea  more  likely  to  occur  to  an  en- 
thusiastic and  ardent  imagination 
like  that  of  Mr.  Sheil,  than  to  the 
more  practical  mind  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell ;  who  again  was  much  more  at 
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home  io  firaming  a  reeolution  or 
orgaaising  an  association,  or  holding 
a  meeting,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
evade  the  law.  It  was  his  successful 
boast  that  there  was  no  act  of  par- 
liament through  which  he  would  not 
drive  a  coach -and-six.  Mr.  Sheil  had 
a  poet's  conception  of  agitation  and  or- 
ganisation; Mr.  O'Conneirs  was  that 
of  a  lawyer.  Characters  more  opposed 
could  scarcely  have  been  brought  to- 
gether; that  they  harmonised  so  well, 
notwithstanding  the  many  daily  causes 
of  instinctive  antagonism  that  must 
have  arisen,  is  a  miracle  only  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  influence  which 
a  popular  movement  always  exercises 
on  its  leaders,  so  long  as  thev  are  all 
pressing  forward  towards  the  same 
goal. 

The  Mr.  Sheil,  who  now  sits  and 
speaks  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  is  a  right  honourable  member 
of  her  majesty's  privy  council,  and 
was  not,  so  very  many  years  ago,  one 
of  the  most  ornamental,  if  not  quite 
the  most  useful,  of  the  members  of 
the  Whig  cabinet,  is,  however,  a 
very  different  personage,  indeed,  from 
the  young,  enthusiastic  Irishman, 
barrister,  poet,  orator,  agitator,  whose 
fiery  spirit  fused  into  one  silver  flow 
of  brilliant  eloquence  so  many  pure 
elements  of  democratic  power.  Ex- 
cept at  intervals,  when  the  old  habit 
recurs,  or  when  some  tempting 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  urge 
the  wrongs  of  Ireland  without  com- 
promising his  new  associates,  Mr. 
Sheil  is  one  of  the  most  quiet,  silent^ 
unobtrusive  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Indeed,  he  has  become 
so  identified  with  the  Whigs,  that 
you  scarcely  remember  him  even  as 
an  Irishman,  still  less  as  one  of  those 
who,  for  80  many  years,  defied  the 
whole  parliamentary  power  of  the 
empire.  He  has  of  late  years  thrown 
himself  almost  entirely  into  the  con- 
ventionalities of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  has  undergone  mutation 
from  a  popular  leader  into  a  partisan. 
This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  disparage- 
ment; on  the  contrary,  however 
"  Young  Ireland"  may  arPect  to  scorn 
such  apparent  lukewarmness  and 
subserviency  to  circumstances,  it  is 
really  one  of  Mr.  Sheil's  most  solid 
claims  to  our  respect.  Nor  is  his 
oratorical  power  diminished  when, 
on  occasion,  he  deigns  to  resort  to  it. 
On  several  occasions  he  has  delivered 


speeches  on  great  qnettions  not  af- 
fecting Ireland  alone,  but  the  whole 
empire,  which,  for  vigour,  beauty  of 
imagery,  boldness  of  conception,  and 
sarcastic  power,  will  vie  with  the 
best  of  those  made  in  the  very  heat 
and  fervour  of  his  patriotism.  It  is 
not  that  his  strength  is  diminished, 
but  that  it  is  more  under  the  regu- 
lation of  his  taste  and  judgment. 

Some  of  the  speeches  —  harangues 
they  would  bear  to  be  called — made 
by  Mr.  Sheil  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Association,  will\)ear 
comparison  with  the  most  memorable 
ever  called  forth  by  the  spirit  of 
democracy.  Almost  from  the  first 
day  he  appeared  on  the  platform  of 
the  Association,  the  attention  of  the 
political  world,  indeed  of  all  think- 
ing men,  was  fixed  upon  him.  Those 
who  could  not  be  present  to  witness 
the  powerful  aid  lent  to  his  burning 
words  by  his  striking  and  original 
action,  still  saw  unquestionable  genius 
in  the  exquisite  language,  the  novel 
metaphors,  so  bold  yet  so  well  con- 
trolled, the  forcible  antithesis,  the 
luxuriant  imagery,  the  unapproach- 
able sarcastic  power,  and,  above  all, 
in  an  irrepressible  spirit  of  patriot- 
bm,  an  indignant  sense  of  insulted 
national  honour,  that  bore  onwards 
the  stream  of  his  thoughts  with  a 
wild  and  reckless  abandonment,  peril- 
ous at  every  fall,  yet,  torrent- like, 
free  again  at  a  fresh  bound  and  rush- 
ing far  away  in  flashing  beauty.  By 
the  side  of  the  deep,  steady  current 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  eloquence,  slow 
movins  like  a  mighty  river,  the  rapid 
flow  of  Mr.  Sheil^  pure,  clear,  poeti- 
cal diction,  gave  a  delightful  and 
refreshing  relief  to  the  mind.  Take 
up  the  proceedings  of  those  meetings, 
and  the  very  sentences,  so  short  and 
exquisitely  framed,  seem  as  it  were 
to  gleam  and  glitter.  Never  was 
sedition  clothed  in  more  seductive 
language,  or  democratic  principles 
made  more  fascinating  to  the  most 
fastidious  intellect.  In  his  strong 
conviction  of  the  justice  of  his  cause, 
he  would  certainly  at  times  broach 
doctrines  as  to  the  means  to  be  em- 
ployed, which  it  required  all  the 
moral  weight  of  Mr.  O'Connell  and 
his  timorous  prudence  to  counter- 
act. But  if  the  fiery  and  impetuous 
young  advocate  of  a  people  was 
sometimes  thus  hurried  on,  by  the 
ardour  of  his  imagination,  to  lengths 
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which  hb  calmer  judgment  would 
have  hesitated  to  confront,  it  was  so 
clearly  only  the  irrepressible  enthu- 
siasm of  the  poet-affitator,  not  the 
significant  appieal  of  the  designing 
demagogue,  that  the  poison  of  the 
thougnt  had  its  antidote  along  with 
it  in  the  chosen  and  beautiful  words 
through  which  it  was  conveyed.  But, 
with  all  their  faults,  and  in  spite 
of  the  meagre  and  imperfect  reports 
of  them  which  appeared  in  the 
newspapers  and  the  published  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Association,  those  speeches  spread 
the  reputation  of  Mr.  Sheil  far  and 
wide,  wherever  public  opinion  was 
aroused  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question — a  question  which,  to  the 
opponents  as  well  as  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Roman  Catholic  claims, 
was  Rowing  to  be  one  of  the  most 
vital  unportancc.  Their  faults  were, 
indeed,  many.  The  politician  might 
be  able  to  find  excuses  in  the  sin- 
gular position  of  the  then  leaders 
of  the  Irish  people,  and  the  mo- 
mentous nature  and  exciting  in- 
terest of  the  contest,  for  the  occa- 
sional bursts  of  anti-English  feeling, 
the  exultation  over  English  faults 
and  follies,  the  unconstitutional  tone 
of  many  of  those  orations,  by  which 
the  suppressed  hatreds  of  centuries 
were  arrayed  against  the  compara- 
tively innocent  statesmen  and  people 
of  a  single  age :  the  poisoned  arrows 
of  the  rash  rhetorician  might  rebound 
from  the  mail  of  principle  in  which 
the  Protestant  legislator  encased 
himself,  confident  in  its  strength 
against  all  but  the  artillery  of  po- 
pular enthusiasm  poured  in  by  the 
more  crafly  and  designing  ffenms  of 
0*Connell.  But  the  critic,  fastidious 
in  eloquence,  could  not  forgive  in 
one  whose  genius  he  was  compelled 
to  admire,  Die  frequent  violations  of 
ffood  taste  which  the  rising  orator 
had  not  then  learnt  to  avoid — the 
use,  without  selection  or  abstinence, 
of  metaphors,  whose  extravagance 
could  not  be  excused,  however  their 
boldness  might  be  felt  or  their  force 
acknowledged,  and  the  sacrifice  to 
political  passions  of  the  symmetry 
and  poetical  harmony  of  what,  but 
for  those  errors  of  a  luxuriant  fancy, 
nii^ht  have  been  grand  models  of 
oratorical  perfection  for  all  time, 
each,  for  its  eloquent  history  of  na- 
tional wrongs,  an  epic,  not  spoken 


only  to  listening  thousands,  but  re- 
corded as  at  once  a  delight  and  a 
warning  to  millions  yet  to  come. 
And,  indeed,  we  do  not  overrate  the 
political  value  of  those  speeches 
while  thus  looking  back  at  their 
faults.  Time  has  obliterated  their 
immediate  efi*ects,  there  are  not  many 
who  remember  to  have  heard  them ; 
and,  of  the  multitudes  who  read 
them  and  felt  their  power  at  the 
time  they  were  delivered,  the  ma- 
jority have  forgotten,  in  the  excite- 
ment of  subseouent  contests,  the 
great  moral  innuence  which  they 
once  exercised.  But  history  is  al- 
ready recording  their  results,  and, 
happily  for  his  own  fame,  and  for 
the  gratification  of  his  countrymen, 
he  wno  deliveied  them  is  yet  strong, 
ay,  still  stronger  in  those  powers 
which  he  possesses  in  such  rare  per- 
fection, toned  down  and  chastened  as 
they  now  are  in  their  exercise,  bv 
increased  intercourse  with  mankind, 
and  the  natural  effect  which  time 
and  the  absence  of  all  causes  of  ex- 
citement have  produced  on  an  ardent 
and  irritable  temperament.  The 
speeches  to  which  we  more  parti- 
cularly refer  were  delivered  at  mter- 
vals  between  1823  and  1829.  Bad 
as  the  reports  of  these  speeches  are, 
still  their  intrinsic  worth,  their  pow- 
erful eloquence,  and  exquisite  beauty, 
make  themselves  felt  through  ever 
so  debased  a  medium.  Perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  of  his  speeches — 
the  most  original  and  characteristic 
of  his  peculiar  mind — were  those  he 
made  at  the  different  i^gregate 
meetings  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
which  took  place  at  intervals  during 
the  agitation  for  emancipation.  Then 
he  hm  a  wider  field  and  a  more  in- 
spiring audience  than  even  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Association ;  for,  at 
the  latter,  the  cautious  spirit  of 
0*Connell  prevailed  almost  vrithout 
restraint ;  the  jealous  eye  of  the 
government  watched,  with  Ivnx-like 
precision,  every  movement  oi  so  dan- 
gerous an  organisation;  and  even 
the  enthusiasm  and  valorous  fancy 
of  a  Sheil  were  restrained  within  the 
limits  of  a  technical  construction  of 
the  liberty  of  public  speech.  But 
the  aggregate  meeting  were  more  a 
matter  of  open  public  constitutional 
right,  and  there  the  enthusiastic  and 
indiffnant  orator  revelled  in  the  wild 
freedom  of  conscious  power  and  irre- 
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sistible  impulse.  The  full  force  and 
beauty  of  those  speeches  can  now 
scarcely  be  appreciated  kut  by  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear 
them.  They  left  an  impression  which 
has  never  been  effaced  by  even  the 
more  perfect  and  chastened  produc- 
tions of  the  maturer  mind  of  the 
orator.  One  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
was  on  the  occasion  of  that  miracle — 
morally,  still  more  than  politically,  a 
miracle  —  the  Clare  election,  i^or 
should  we  forget  to  mention,  among 
his  great  orations,  his  speech  at  a 
great  meeting  (at  Carlo w,  if  we  re- 
member rightly),  where,  taking  the 
first  chapter  of  Exodus  for  his  theme, 
and  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  he 
quoted,  with  a  solemnity  and  effect 
electrical  on  the  sympathies  of  a 
religious  and  enthusiastic  people,  the 
words  of  the  inspired  writer,  and 
founded  on  them  an  impassioned 
appeal  to  his  countrymen  to  perse- 
vere in  their  career — to  press  on- 
wards to  the  goal  appointed  for 
them,  heedless  of  the  fears  of  the 
timid  or  the  suggestions  of  the  com- 
promising. Words  are  inadequate 
to  convey  the  effect  of  this  speech : 
nor  was  the  speech  one  of  words 
only ;  it  was  the  action,  the  fine  har- 
mony between  the  thoughts  and  the 
exprejsion,  when  the  feelings  were 
wrought  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
tension  in  the  enthusiasm  inspired  by 
the  cause,  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
multitude  around;  all  these  drew 
forth  the  hidden  strength  of  his  na- 
ture till  he  poured  the  full  force  of 
his  fervid  soul  into  his  solemn  theme. 

A  very  short  period  found  him  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  As  soon  as 
the  Emancipation-bill  qualified  him, 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  to  sit,  his  am- 
bition, or  the  tactics  of  the  Associa- 
tion, led  to  his  being  put  forward  for 
the  county  of  Louth.  He  was  un- 
successful; and  was  ultimately  con- 
tent to  slip  into  Parliament  for  a 
nomination  borough  —  that  of  MU- 
burne  Port.  In  1831,  on  the  2l8t  of 
March,  he  made  his  first  speech  in 
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nality  as  a  speaker  had  preceded  him ; 
and  the  utmost  anxiety  was  mani- 
fested to  hear  hb  maiden  essav. 
In  this  respect  he  was  differently 
situated  from  his  eloquent  rival. 
From  Mr.  Sheil,  all  men  expected 
much;  Mr.  Macaulay^s  powers,  ex- 
cept, of  course,  as  an  essayist,  were 
known  only  to  a  comparatively  few 
of  his  personal  friends,  and  those 
who  baa  been  his  contemporaries  at 
Cambridge.  If  he  therefore  made, 
by  comparison,  a  more  brilliant 
speech,  and  achieved  a  more  com- 
plete triumph,  great  allowance  must 
be  made  for  surprise.  Mr.  Sheil, 
notwithstanding  the  extravagant 
expectations  formed  of  him,  also 
achieved  a  triumph ;  but  it  took  him 
a  longer  time  to  acquire  his  absolute 
ascendancy  as  an  orator.  People, 
too,  were  always  afraid  that  his 
nationality,  which  had  been  so  use- 
ful in  the  agitation,  would  every 
now  and  then  break  out  in  some 
anti-English  demonstration. 

But  Mr.  Sheil  shewed  himself 
almost  as  ^reat  a  tactician  as  he  was 
a  rhetorician.  The  war  over  and 
the  victory  won,  he  buried  the  sword 
and  forbore  to  exult  over  the  van- 
quished. Throughout  his  subse- 
quent parliamentary  career,  he  has 
identified  himself  with  an  English 
party;  and,  while  still  advocating, 
with  eloquence  as  energetic  but 
more  chastened,  the  "wrongs"  of 
Ireland,  he  has  never  run  counter 
to  the  feelings  of  the  English  as  a 
nation.  In  this  respect  he  differs 
from  Mr.  O'Connell  and  the  parti 
pretre  as  much  as  from  "  Young  Ire- 
land*^ or  the  party  republican. 
Gratitude  for  emancipation  made 
him,  together  with  the  new  Irish 
Catholic  members,  vote  with  the 
mass  of  the  English  people  on  the 
Reform  question.  That  gratitude 
has  never  died  within  him.  The  penal 
laws  on  the  Roman  Catholics  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  real  badge  of  na- 
tional subjugation ;  those  once  abro- 
gated, he  considered  himself  one  of 
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Shcil  very  materially  lessen  the 
difficulty  of  criticising  the  speeches 
he  has  made  in  Parliament.  If  they 
are  ever  disfigured,  it  is  not  by 
wrong  sentiment  or  the  undue  infu- 
sion of  political  feeling :  their  ble- 
mishes are  obvious  only  in  a  critical 
point  of  view,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  so  entirely  counterbalanced  by 
their  beauties,  that  they  might  be 
passed  over,  were  it  not  that  their 
exposure  might  possibly  prevent  a 
very  seductive  example  being  follow- 
ed by  others.  It  should  be  added, 
too,  that  our  remarks  apply  to  Mr. 
Shell's  speeches  as  delivered,  not  as 
printed  m  the  newspapers.  From 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his 
utterance,  and  the  abrupt  transitions 
of  voice  in  which  his  enthusiasm  and 
ardour  lead  him  to  indulge,  even  the 
most  experienced  reporters  find  a 
difficulty  in  rendering  his  speeches 
with  perfect  fidelity  and  freedom. 
It  is  obvious  that  an  orator  whose 
beauties  of  style  depend  so  much 
upon  the  most  slight  and  evanescent 
touches,  the  nicest  discrimination  of 
language,  the  artful  collocation  of 
words  and  sentences  so  as  to  make 
emphasis  supply  in  many  cases  the 
thought  which  parliamentary  cus- 
tom will  not  permit  to  be  expressed 
in  words,  must  suffer  irrevocable 
damage  if  in  the  process  of  transnm- 
tation  the  fine  aroma  is  lost,  or  the 
exquisite  tints  and  shades  confounded 
in  a  general  flatness  and  tameness  of 
colouring.  Nor  is  the  case  mended 
when  he  afterwards  writes  his  own 
speeches.  He  then  falls  into  nearly 
the  same  error.  The  heat  of  his 
mind  has  cooled,  and  he  cannot  so 
speedily  reproduce  it.  Sometimes 
an  intelligent  and  able  reporter  will 
produce  a  better  version  than  his 
own. 

An  analysis  of  Mr.  Sheil's  speeches 
would  shew  them  to  be  in  the  nigbest 
degree  artificial.  It  is  his  object  to 
produce  by  the  most  elaborate  selec- 
tion of  themes,  the  most  chosen  forms 
of  phrase,  and  the  most  refined  art 
in  tneir  arrangement,  the  same  effect 
which  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  an 
earnest  orator  would  have  had  in  the 
highest  powers  always  at  command. 
Mr.  Sheil  speaks  but  seldom,  and 
takes  much  time  to  prepare  his 
speeches,  which,  though  delivered 
with  all  the  air  of  passion  and  aban- 
donment which  the  enthusiasm  of 


the  moment  might  be  supposed  to 
inspire,  are  studied  even  in  the  most 
minute  particulars,  —  in  the  words 
chosen,  the  contrasts  of  ideas  and 
imagery,  the  tone  of  voice,  the  very 
gesture.  This  preparation  may  not 
extend  perhap  to  every  part  of  the 
speech.  In  the  level  portions,  or  in 
those  allusions  which  are  called  forth 
by  what  has  happened  during  the 
debate,  he  trusts  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  impulse  or  the  judgment  of 
the  moment,  though  even  here  you 
may  every  now  and  then  detect  a 
phrase  or  a  thought  which  smells  of 
the  lamp ;  but  the  great  passages  of 
the  speech —  those  which  the  world 
afterwards  admires,  and  which,  in 
fact,  form  the  foundation  of  the  fame 
of  the  orator — these  are  hewn,  chi- 
selled, and  polished  with  all  the  ten- 
der care  of  a  sculptor,  rehearsed  with 
all  their  possible  effects,  and  kept  in 
reserve  until  the  moment  when  they 
may  be  incorporated,  in  all  their 
brilliancy  and  perfection,  with  the 
less  conspicuous  parts,  where  they 
shine  fortn  resplendently  like  bright 
gems  in  a  dull  setting.  It  is  in  rne- 
toric  and  sarcasm  tnat  he  is  most 
distinguished.  As  a  rhetorician  he 
is  almost  perfect.  No  man  whom 
this  ^neration  has  ever  heard  speak 
equals  him  in  the  power  with  wnich 
he  works  out  an  iaea,  an  argument, 
or  an  illustration,  so  as  to  make  it 
carry  all  the  force  and  weight  of 
which  it  can  possibly  be  made  ca- 
pable. And  this,  although  it  is 
really  the  result  of  such  art,  is  done 
by  means  apparently  so  simple  that 
the  hearers  mind  is  unconsciously 
captivated.  A  happy  adaptation  of 
some  common  thought,  an  infusion 
of  nervous  metaphor,  which  gives  a 
colouring  to  a  whole  passage  without 
leaving  open  any  point  tangible  to 
opposition ;  delicate  antithesis,  the 
more  effective  from  its  not  appearing 
forced ; — these  are  among  the  many 
arts  which  Mr.  Sheil  uses  to  insmu- 
ate  his  views  and  feelinffs  into  the 
mind,  while  avoiding  the  appear- 
ance of  making  a  deliberate  assault, 
or  laying  himself  out  to  entrap  or  to 
persuade.  Occasionally  there  are 
bursts  of  passionate  eloquence  which 
it  requires  all  your  scepticism  to 
make  you  believe  are  not  the  warm 
outpourings  of  an  excited  mind ;  but 
so  you  may  say  of  a  Kemble  or  a 
Macready.   In  hb  speeches  on  Irish 
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tabjectt  efpeeially  this  apparent  sin* 
oerity  is  most  conspicuous.  His  heart 
always  appears  to  be  in  his  appeals 
to  the  English  nation  on  behalf  of 
his  country,  and  no  doubt  at  many 
times  he  must  fling  off  his  habits  of 
preparation  and  ^ve  rein  to  his 
ieelm^  or  his  imagination.  In 
speakmff  of  Ireland  he  personifies 
her — talks  of  her  and  her  wron^  as 
he  would  of  some  lovely  and  injured 
woman,  whose  cause  he  was  espous- 
ing. Sometimes  his  propensity  to 
personify  runs  him  into  extremes. 
Speaking  of  the  address  for  a  Coer« 
cion-bill  in  1833,  he  characterised  it 
as  one  ^  which  struck  Ireland  dumb, 
and  clapped  a  padlock  on  her  lips ; 
though  It  never  could  stop  the 
throbbing  of  her  big  and  indignant 
heart  !**  One  of  his  most  remarkable 
and  beautiful  outbursts  of  nation- 
ality was  in  1837,  in  his  celebrated 
attack  on  Lord  Lyndhnrst  for  his 
^  alien**  speech.  Alluding  to  the 
alleged  charge  that  the  Insh  were 
aliens  in  bl(K>d  and  religion,  he  de- 
livered this  magnificent  burst : — 

"  Where  was  Arthur  Duke  of  Wei- 
Hogton  when  those  words  were  uttered  1 
Metbinka  be  should  have  started  up  to 
disclaim  them. 

'  The  battles,  sieges,  fortunes  that  beM 
passM* 

ought  to  bare  oome  back  upon  bim.  He 
ought  to  bate  remembered  that,  from  the 
earliest  achievement  in  which  he  dis- 
plajed  that  military  genius  which  has 
placed  him  foremost  in  the  annals  of 
moderD  warfare,  down  to  that  last  and 
surpassing  combat  which  has  made  his 
name  imperishable  —  from  Assays  to 
Waterloo— the  Iriah  soldiers,  with  whom 
3rour  armies  were  filled,  were  the  iuse- 
perahle  auxiliaries  to  tbe  glory  with 
which  bia  unparalleled  aucceasea  have 
been  crowned.  Whose  were  the  athletic 
arms  that  drove  your  bayonets  at  Vimiera 
through  the  phalanxea  that  never  leeled 
iu  the  abock  uf  wur  before  ?  What  dea- 
pemte  valour  climed  the  ateepa  and  filled 
tbe  moata  of  BadajoaT  All,  all  his  vic- 
tories should  have  rushed  and  crowded 
back  upon  bia  memory  ;  Vimiera,  Bada- 
loa.  anca,  Albuera,  Toulouae — aud, 
laat  of  all,  the  greateat.  1  ell  me,  for  you 
were  there — I  appeal  to  the  gallant  aol. 
dier  before  me  (pointing  to  Sir  Henry 
Hardiiige),  who  bears,  I  know,  a  gener- 
ous heart  in  an  intrepid  breast — tell  me, 
for  you  must  needs  remember,  on  that 
day  wheo  the  deaiiniea  of  mankind  were 
trembling  in  the  balance,  while  death 


fen  in  ahowers  upon  tbem;  when  tbe 
artillery  of  France,  levelled  with  tbe 
precision  of  the  moat  deadly  science, 
played  upon  tbem;  when  her  legioBs, 
incited  by  the  voice,  inspired  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  mighty  leader,  rushed 
again  and  again  to  the  contest ;  — tell  ne 
it  for  an  instant,  when  to  hesitate  for  aa 
instant  was  to  be  lost,  tbe  'aliens' 
blanched  ?  And  when,  at  length,  the  mo- 
ment for  the  laat  deciaive  movement  bad 
arrived  ;  when  the  valour,  so  long  wisely 
checked,  was  at  last  let  loose;  when  with 
words  familiar,  but  immortal,  the  great 
captain  exclaimed,  *  Up,  lads,  and  at 
them  tell  me  if  Catholic  Ireland  with 
less  heroic  valour  than  tbe  natives  of 
your  own  glorious  isle  precipitated  her- 
self upon  the  foe !  The  blood  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  Ireland,  Bowed  in  the 
same  stream,  on  tbe  same  fiald ;  when 
the  chill  morning  dawned  their  dead  lay 
cold  and  stark  together;  in  the  same 
deep  pit  their  bodies  were  deposited  ;  tbe 
gre«n  arm  of  spring  is  now  brealdng 
on  their  commingled  dust ;  the  dew  fialb 
firom  heaven  upon  their  unioa  in  tb« 
grave.  Partakers  in  every  peril,  ia  tbe 
glory  shall  we  not  participate!  And 
shall  we  be  told,  as  a  requital,  that  w 
are  estranged  from  tbe  noble  country  Ibr 
whose  salvation  our  lifeblood  was  poured 
out]'* 

The  effect  produced  by  this  paa- 
sage  will  not  be  easily  forgotten. 
The  passionate  vehemence  of  the 
speaker  and  the  mournful  music  of 
his  Toice  were  a  living  echo  to  the 
deep  emotions  with  which  his  soot 
seemed  charged.  Lord  L^ndhurst 
was  in  the  house  at  the  tmie,  and 
although  conscious  that  the  whole 
passage  was  only  a  beautifiil  phaii* 
tasma^oria  raised  by  the  art  of  tbe 
rhetoncian,  still  he  could  not  bat 
admire.  It  would  seem  invidious  to 
attempt  to  neutralise  so  fine  a  burst 
of  feeling ;  but  a  few  words  of  truth 
will  go  far  to  do  it.  It  unfortunately 
happens  that  Mr.  Shell  himself^  in  a 
speech  at  the  Roman  Catholic  Asso* 
ciation  in  January  1823,  laid  down 
in  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms 
the  very  same  doctrine — that  the 
Irish  were  aliens — for  giving  cur- 
rency to  which  he  so  suc^ssfuuv  as- 
sailed Lord  Lyndhurst  with  the  Keen 
arrows  of  his  oblivious  passion. 

Metaphor  and  antithesii  are  the 
chief  agents  he  uses  in  his  speeches. 
Sometimes  the  latter  is  exquisitely 

Eerfect;  sometimes,  on  the  other 
and,  laboured  and  clumsy,  and  to 
forced  as  to  defeat  itself.   Too  often 
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he  is  run  away  with  by  the  seduc- 
tion of  this  pleasing  but  mechanical 
mode  of  pomting  thoughts,  to  the 
manifest  injury  and  weakening  of 
his  arftument  or  of  the  general  tone 
he  wi&es  to  convey.  Ihen  you  see 
that  he  is  only  the  orator,  the  sen- 
tence-maker, the  painter  of  brilliant 
pictures ;  that  he  wishes  his  triumphs 
to  be  more  over  the  passions  or  the 
imagination  than  over  the  reason  or 
the  judgment.  His  style  has  other 
defects  akin  to  these.  For  instance, 
he  will  often  sacrifice  the  real 
strength  of  a  phrase  and  endanger 
the  success  of  the  thought  or  argu- 
ment it  conveys,  led  away  by  the 
seductive  sound  of  some  word  or 
words  rhythmically  pleasing  in  com- 
bination, but  the  application  of  which 
hi  such  a  manner  tne  judgment  re- 
jects ;  and  he  vrill  also  lose  the  force 
and  beauty  of  real  antithesis  in  the 
glitter  or  the  novelty  of  its  false 
counterpart.  For  an  odd  paradoxical 
phrase  he  will  risk  the  simplicity  and 
truth  of  a  sentence.  Speaking  of 
the  Whig  Tithe- bill,  he  exclaimed, 

Tithes  are  to  be  abolished.  How  ? 
By  providing  for  them  a  sepulchre 
m>m  which  they  are  to  rise  in  an 
immortal  resuscttation  T  This  is  an 
abuse  of  language.  His  metaphors 
are  bold  and  striking.  Among  many 
brilliant  things  in  his  speeches  against 
Lord  Stanlev  he  said, — "  The  people 
of  Ireland  behold  the  pinnacles  of 
the  Establishment  shattered  by  the 
lightning  of  6rattan*s  eloquence.*' 

He  excels  in  sarcastic  humour, 
which  is  generally  conveyed  in  the 
most  delicate  touches,  ile  is  like 
Lord  Lyndhurst  in  the  apparent 
ease  and  artlessness  with  which  he 
infuses  the  most  keen  and  cuttin<]^ 
allusions  by  the  addition  of  a  word 
or  the  turn  of  a  sentence  in  the  midst 
of  the  most  level  argument.  He 
seldom  makes  a  **dead  set**  at  his 
victim,  like  Lord  Brougham ;  and  he 
therefore  produces  the  more  effect. 
Some  of  his  smartest  hits  of  this  kind 
were  at  Lord  Stanley.  It  was  he 
who  spoke  of  that  nunister  as  "  the 
then  Secretary-at-war  with  Ire- 
land;** and,  when  alluding  to  Sir 
James  Graham  in  council  with  the 
noble  lord,  he  snoke  of  them  as 
**  Lord  Stanley  and  his  confederate,^ 
On  another  occasion,  speaking  of 
"divine  service,"  as  referred  to  in 
an  act  of  parliament,  he  jetted  in  a 


parenthesis  ("  divine  is  an  aUas  for 
rrotestant**)  well  understood  by  the 
Boman  Catholics,  and  having  as 
much  force  as  twenty  elaborate 
speeches.  He  is  not  very  reverent 
in  his  jokes.  Alluding  to  the  Tem- 
poralities-act, he  observed  that  "Lord 
Stanley  had  struck  off  ten  bishops 
at  one  blow :  he  blew  off  ten  mitres 
from  the  head  of  the  hierarchy  at  a 
single  puff.**  If  he  can  make  a  witty 
point  or  shape  a  felicitous  phrase,  no 
fastidiousness  of  taste  or  delicacy  <^ 
feeling;  restrains  him  from  wreaking 
his  wit  on  an  antagonist  There  aie 
several  instances  on  record  where  he 
has  done  this  towards  individuals, 
thouffh  never  in  an  ill-natured  or 
spiteful  spirit  He  is  equally  liberal 
in  hb  sarcastic  allusions  to  classes  or 
bodies  of  men,  and  not  more  deli- 
cate. We  remember  an  instance  in 
one  of  his  speeches  which  illustrates 
this  peculiarity  in  his  style.  He  had 
been  drawing  a  somewhat  fflowinff 
and  overcharged  picture  of  the  good 
results  to  ensue  from  church  rerorm, 
and  he  summed  them  up  in  terms 
of  characteristic  power,  and  of  a  de- 
^pree  of  coarseness  not  often  met  with 
in  his  speeches.  He  said,  as  a  climax 
to  his  anticipations  of  good,  that 
when  these  rdTorms  should  have  been 
effected,  ''the  bloated  paunch  of  the 
unwieldy  rector  would  no  longer 
heave  in  holy  magnitude  beside  the 
shrinking  abdomen  of  the  starving 
and  miserably  prolific  curate.** 

Sometimes  his  sarcasm  on  indi- 
viduals is  really  searing,  sometimes 
playfully  severe.  We  remember 
one  amusing  instance  of  the  latter. 
One  day,  at  the  Catholic  Association, 
a  volunteer  patriot — a  Mr.  Addis, 
we  believe— came  forward  and  made 
a  very  strong  speech,  more  remark- 
able for  enthusiasm  than  prudence, 
in  which  he  offered,  if  necessary,  to 
lay  his  head  on  the  block  in  the 
cause  of  Ireland.  His  address  was 
rather  a  dangerous  one  to  those  whom 
he  professed  to  serve,  as  the  crown 
lawyers  were  at  that  time  more  than 
usually  on  the  alert  Mr.  Sheil  de- 
sired publicly  to  counteract  the  pos- 
sible mischief.  He  rose,  and,  with 
his  peculiar  sarcastic  emphasis,  ob- 
served, "  The  honourable  gentleman 
has  just  made  us  an  oblaBon  of  his 
head :  he  has  accompanied  his  offer 
with  abundant  evidence  of  the  value 
of  the  sacrifice.**  Columns  of  abuse 
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from  Mr.  0*Connell  would  not  have 
proved  half  so  effectual  as  this  quiet 
rebuke. 

But  we  must  draw  these  observa- 
tions to  a  close.  The  characteristics 
and  defects  of  his  speeches  have  been 
more  dwelt  upon,  because  his  eccen- 
tricities of  delivery  have  been  fre- 
quently and  powerfully  described. 
There  is  a  striking  correspondence 
between  his  personal  peculiarities  and 
the  leading  features  of  his  speeches. 
He  is  unique  as  an  orator.  There  is 
a  harmony  between  the  outer  and 
inner  man  which  yon  do  not  find  in 
others,— for  instance,  in  Mr.  Macau- 
lay.  Having  read  his  speeches,  if 
you  see  him,  you  are  not  surprised  to 
find  that  it  was  from  him  that  they 
proceeded.  Small  in  stature,  de- 
licately formed,  with  a  strongly 
marked  countenance  full  of  expres- 
sion, he  looks  the  man  of  genius,  and 
betrays  in  every  motion  that  im- 
pulsive temperament  on  which  ex- 
citement acts  like  a  whirlwind.  He 
seems  "  of  imagination  all  compact.** 
You  see  the  body,  but  you  think  of 
the  mind.  It  is  embodied  passion, 
thought,  fancy ;  not  mere  organised 
matter.  "  Look !  what  comes  here  P 
— a  grave  unto  a  soul,  holding  the 
Eternal  Spirit  against  its  will  I  you 
are  tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  poet 
who  of  all  others  could  have  appre- 
ciated such  rare  products  of  Nature*s 
love-labour,  such  unusual  blending 
of  the  spiritual  and  the  material. 
Yet  there  is  nothing  of  the  beautiful 
in  a  physical  sense,  little  of  that  per- 
sonal perfection  or  refinement  which 
made  a  Byron  or  a  Shelley  so  loved 
or  worshipped  by  their  intimates. 
The  charm  of  Mr.  Shell's  appearance 
consists  in  the  striking  and  powerful 
developement  of  intellect ;  in  the 
quick  reflex  of  thought  in  the  fea- 
tures; the  mobility  of  body,  the 
firm  grasp,  as  it  were,  which  is  taken 
by  the  mind  of  the  corporeal  frame, 
making  it  the  ready  and  obedient 
slave  of  its  slightest  and  most  sudden 
will.  Thoroughly  masculine  in  mo- 
ral strength,  in  tne  intensity  of  his 
feelings,  and  the  strong  power  with 
which  he  impresses  them  on  others, 
Mr.  Shell  has  also  all  the  feminity 
which  we  attach  to  our  idea  of  the 
poetical  temperament,  though  it 
shews  itself  not  in  personal  delicacy 
or  symmetry  so  mucn  as  in  a  supreme 
and  serene  control  over  the  body 


by  the  spirit.  There  is  more  of  Ed- 
mund Kean  than  of  Shelley  in  this 
transparency  of  the  corporeal  man  to 
the  intellectual  light  within.  A 
writer,  who  would  seem  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  has  said, 
speaking  of  Mr.  SheiFs  personal  ap- 
pearance,— 

**  Small  in  stature  and  make,  like  so 
msnj  men  of  geniua.  be  bears  the  marks 
of  a  delicate  orgaoisatioo.  The  defecta 
of  a  figure  not  disproportioned,  and  yet 
not  stiictly  symmetrica],  are  overlooked 
in  the  play  of  the  all-informiog  mind, 
which  keeps  the  frame  and  limbi  in  rapid 
end  hnrmonious  motion  when  in  action. 
The  body,  though  so  small  in  itself,  ia 
surmounted  by  a  head  which  lenda  it 
dignity, — a  head,  though  proportionately 
small  in  size,  yet  so  fall  of  intellectoal 
developement,  so  wide-browed,  that, 
while  it  seems  large  in  itself,  it  raiaea 
the  apparent  stature  of  tlie  wiry  frame  on 
which  it  rests.  The  forehead  is  broad 
and  prominent,  but,  at  first  sight,  it  ra- 
ther contradicts  the  usual  derelopemenC 
of  the  intellectual;  though  really  deep 
and  hi;:h,  it  seems  to  overhang  the  brow. 
Under  it  gleams  an  eye,  piercing  and 
re  tless  even  in  the  repose  of  the  mind, 
but  indescribably  bright  and  deep-mean- 
ing when  excited.  The  mouth,  small, 
sharp — the  hps  chiselled  fine,  till,  under 
the  influence  of  passion,  they  are  almoat 
transparent  like  a  shell  — is  a  quick  ally 
in  giving  point  and  meaning  to  the  sub- 
tlest ideas  of  the  ever-active  brain ;  apt 
in  its  keen  like  expression,  alike  of  the 
withering  sarcasm,  the  delicate  inmy,  or 
the  overwhelming  burst  of  sincere  and 
passionate  vehemence.  The  features  ge* 
nerally  are  small,  but,  under  tbe  influence 
of  ennobling  emotion,  they  seem  to  ex. 
pand,  until,  at  times,  they  look  grand,  al- 
most  heroic.  Yet  when  the  baser  passiona 
obtain  tbe  mastery  over  this  child  of  im- 
ulse— as  they  will  sometimes  over  the 
est  in  the  heat  of  party  warfare— these 
features,  so  capable  of  giving  expression 
to  sll  that  elevates  our  moral  and  in- 
tellectual nature,  become  contracted,  tbe 
paleness  of  concentrsted  passion  over- 
spreads them.  Instead  of  the  eloquent 
earnestness  of  high.wrought  feeling,  you 
see  (but  this  is  rare,  inde^)  the  gloating 
hue  of  suppressed  rsge,  tbe  tremulous 
restraint  of  cautious  spite.  In  place  of 
the  dilated  eye.  and  features  flushed  with 
noble  elevation  of  soul,  or  conscious 
pride  of  intellectusl  power,  you  have  a 
keen,  piercing,  adder-like  glance,  wither- 
ing, fascinating^,  but  no  longer  beautiful. 
Yet  the  intellect,  though  for  a  time  the 
slave  of  passion,  is  tbe  intellect  still.'* 

His  peculiar  style  of  eloquence* 
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his  rapidity  of  utterance,  variety  and 
impreflsiveness  of  action,  and  har- 
monious tones  of  voice,  now  deep 
and  richly  melodious  in  the  expression 
of  solemn  emotion,  now  loud  and 
piercing  in  the  excitement  of  passion, 
almost  defy  description.  Lnagine 
all  the  beauties  of  Kean^s  performance 
of  Othello  crowded  into  half  an  hour*s 
highly  sustained  eloc^uence,  and  you 
have  some  tangible  idea  of  what  is 
the  effect  Whue  the  impulse  is  upon 
him  he  seems  as  if  possessed,  his 
nature  is  stirred  to  its  very  depths, 
the  fountains  of  his  soul  pour  torth 
unceasingly  the  living  waters.  His 
head  glows  like  a  ball  of  fire,  the 
soul  struggles  through  every  outlet 
of  expression.  His  arms  now  raised 
alofl,  as  if  in  imprecation,  are,  in  a 
moment,  extended  downwards,  as  if 
in  supplication,  the  clenched  fingers 
clasped  like  those  of  one  in  strong 
agony.  Anon,  and  the  small,  thin, 
delicate,  wiry  hand,  is  stretched  forth, 
the  face  assumes  an  expression  the 
very  ideal  of  the  sarcastic,  and  the 
fin^r  of  scorn  is  pointed  towards  the 
object  of  attack.  A  thousand  vary- 
ing expressions,  each  powerful  and 
all  beautiful,  are  crowded  into  the 
brief  time  during  which  his  excite- 


ment (which,  like  that  of  actors, 
though  prepared,  is  genuine  while  it 
lasts)  hurries  him  on  to  pour  forth 
his  whole  soul  in  language  of  such 
elegance  and  force. 

Mr.  Sheil  occupies  a  position  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  parliament.  The  Irish 
member  who  most  approaches  him 
in  intellectual  qualities,  though  not 
in  actual  eloquence,  is  Mr.  Wyse. 
Like  Mr.  Wyse,  he  has  associated 
himself  with  the  Whiff  party,  who 
chose  him  to  be  one  of  tneir  minis- 
ters when  they  desired  to  fraternize 
with  the  Irish  Catholics,  because  he 
was  at  once  talented,  moderate,  and 
respectable.  For  joining  them,  he 
has  been  made  the  subject  of  virulent 
abuse  by  the  extreme  party  in  Ire- 
land; but  he  has  too  much  steadiness 
of  purpose  and  good  sense  to  be 
much  affected  by  it.  His  position 
in  the  House  is  well  earned,  not 
merely  by  his  eloquence,  but  also  by 
the  general  amenity  of  his  disposition, 
whether  as  a  politician  or  a  private 
individual.  Were  all  the  Irish  mem- 
bers like  Mr.  Sheil,  the  Irish  ques- 
tion might  bj  speedily  and  satbfac- 
torily  settlt  J. 
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THE  CAGED  LARK. 

Houm  by  hour  the  dreary  day 
Slowly,  sadly  wore  away ; 
Heavy  dro^  of  ceaseless  rain 
Beating  *gaiD8t  the  window-pane ; 
Bitter  winds  with  gnsty  sound 
Mournfully  were  wailing  round, 
Till  at  last  the  outward  gloom 
Seem*d  to  fill  my  quiet  room. 
And  I  look'd  with  tearful  eyes 
Upward  to  the  weeping  skies.  ' 
Now  and  then  a  few  quick  feet 
Passed  along  the  village  street. 
Now  and  then  a  child  s  shrill  cry 
Mingled  with  the  wind's  deep  sigh. 
Many  a  thought  of  other  days — 
Fairer  scenes  and  brighter  Mays — 
Fill'd  my  discontented  heart : 
I,  who  oft  had  taken  pait 
In  the  gladness  of  the  spring ; 
I,  whose  joy  it  was  to  smg 
Of  the  eartn*8  awakening 
From  her  ice-bound  wintry  sleep, 
Now  could  only  pine  and  weep. 
For  my  soul  grew  fbint  and  dull. 
Longing  for  the  beautiful. 

^  Spring  was  wont  of  old,**  I  said* 
Blessings  on  my  path  to  shed. 
Once  her  skies  were  all  serene, 
All  her  fields  of  richest  green, 
All  her  flowers  of  loveliest  sheen. 
Then  the  hidden  cuckoo  sang. 
Till  the  leafy  greenwood  rang 
With  his  lay,  and  thousands  more 
Sounding  till  the  day  was  o*er ; 
Nor  were  even  hush*d  at  night 
Songs  and  echoes  of  delight 
Then,  where'er  my  feet  might  tread, 
Starlike  flowers  were  gaily  spread  : 
Studded  were  the  banks  and  fields 
With  the  primrose'  yellow  shields, 
Cowslip-bells  and  violets  small 
Blossom'd  ere  the  grass  was  tall, 
And  the  murmur  of  the  bee  ^ 
Ever  rose  unceasingly. 
Where  the  scented  furze  unroll*d 
Banners  fair  of  green  and  gold. 
Then  the  bright- wing'd  butterfly. 
Like  a  dream  of  joy,  flew  by, 
Or  awhile  in  quiet  hung 
Where  the  tuned  harebells  swung. 
All  of  old  was  briffht  and  glad, — 
Now,  alas !  how  changed  and  sad ! 
Now  the  skies  are  cold  and  grey, 
And  throughout  the  live- long  day, 
Prison'd  in  ray  room,  I  hear 
Not  a  sound  of  joyous  cheer — 
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Nothing  but  the  ceaseless  rain 
Beating  Against  the  window-pane,  • 
And  the  wind,  with  hollow  tone. 
Bound  my  dwelling  making  moan. 
Few  and  pale  the  leaves  I  see 
Budding  on  yon  chestnut-tree. 
Here  and  there,  within  the  bound 
Of  my  plot  of  garden-ground. 
Some  stray  flower  of  fairest  dye 
Half  unveils  its  timid  eye, 
Till  the  storm-blast,  rushing  by. 
Blights  its  charms,  but  half  reveaTd, 
And  its  early  doom  is  sealed. 
Spring-time — season  sad  and  drear. 
Once  the  gayest  of  the  year, 
I  am  alter  d  e*en  as  thou ! 
Pain  hath  left  upon  my  brow 
Shadows  that  may  ne'er  depart ; 
Care  hath  brooded  at  my  heart, 
Till  I  feel  I  cannot  be 
£*er  ^ain  in  spirit  free. 
Now  I  have  no  spells  to  raise 
Thoughts  that  cheer'd  my  brighter  days ; 
Other  visions  life  hath  brought, 
Sadder  lore  than  once  I  sought.*" 

Thus,  in  lonely  hour,  I  said, 
Half  believing  joy  had  fled. 
And  my  own  bright  hopes  were  dead. 
Suddenly,  while  still  I  spoke. 
Blithest  music  near  me  woke, 
Piercing  through  the  gloomy  air. 
Like  a  voice  of  praise  and  prayer. 
Though  the  wind  blew  loud  and  shrill, 
Yet  it  had  not  power  to  chill 
Gladness  such  as  flU*d  that  strain  ; 
And  the  shower  beat  in  vain 
Round  the  prison,  where  had  birth 
Those  rich  sounds  of  dauntless  mirth. 
Well  I  knew  the  strains  I  heard 
Came  from  an  imprisoned  bird. 
One  whose  nature  was  to  cleave 
Freest  air  from  mom  till  eve. 
Prone  to  greet  with  fearless  wing 
Sunshine  and  the  breath  of  spring. 
Yet,  though  men  had  done  him  wrong. 
Still  arose  his  cheerful  song ; 
Still,  although  the  clouds  were  dark, 


Quickly  faded  the  distress 
Of  mine  hours  of  loneliness. 
Near  me  seemed  to  pass  once  more 
Lovely  things  Pd  seen  of  jrore ; 
Sense  of  all  the  love  and  joy 
Time  and  change  could  ne'er  destroy. 
Thoughts  of  eves  whose  loving  lijght 


Wildl^ 


that  captive  lark. 


At  the  bidding  of  that  strain ; 
And  my  humbled  head  I  bent, 
Heedful  of  the  lesson  sent 
To  rebuke  my  discontent 


Brightly  falls  the  sunshine  now 
On  each  blossom-laden  bough. 
Every  moss-grown  apple-tree 
Is  a  lovely  sight  to  see. 
With  its  bloom  in  clusters  fair 
Opening  to  the  sunny  air. 
Breezes,  stealing  round  about, 
Shake  the  hidden  fragrance  out, 
Flinging  on  the  ground  below 
Frequent  showers  of  mimic  snow. 
Gleams  of  purest  white  are  seen 
•Mid  the  chestnut's  tufts  of  green ; 
Pyramids  of  pearly  flowers 
Peeping  from  their  thick-leaved  bowers. 
'Mong  the  boughs  light  breezes  pass. 
And  the  shadows  on  the  grass 
Move  the  while  like  living  things ; 
Many  a  pendent  blossom  swings 
From  the  lofty  sycamore. 
And  along  the  turfy  floor 
Thick  the  lowly  daisies  beam ; 
King-cups  shed  a  golden  gleam 
O'er  the  meadows  near  the  stream. 
Proud,  and  beautiful,  and  strong 
Still  the  river  sweeps  along. 
Here  and  there  a  pleasant  shade 
Elm  or  hawthorn-bough  hath  made. 
Or  the  willow's  streamers  gay 
Throw  their  shadow  on  its  way ; 
Beauty  more  than  gloom  they  shed 
O'er  the  river's  sunlit  bed. 
Swallows  in  their  merry  flight 
Haunt  the  stream  from  morn  till  night 
Gracefully  as  fairy  boat 
On  a  magic  lake  might  float, 
Now  and  then  a  milk-white  swan 
In  his  stately  joy  moves  on. 
Yet  though  spring's  rich  beauty  glow 
As  it  did  long  years  ago, 
I  am  but  a  captive  still 
With  an  oft-impatient  will ; 
But  whene'er  my  heart  is  fain. 
In  its  weakness  to  complain, 
Hark !  for  once  a^in  1  hear 
Blithest  music,  rismg  clear 
From  that  other  captive  near. 
Little  of  the  sky  he  sees. 
Little  of  the  flowers  and  tre« ; 
Little  he  was  used  to  rove. 
Houses  round  him  and  above ! 
Yet  upon  the  sod  he  stands 
(Laid,  perchance,  bv  kindly  hands 
On  his  prison-floor)  and  sings. 
E'en  as  if  his  folded  wings 
Still  were  free  to  range  at  will 
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TUE  B.O.  A 
▲  FBW  W0BD8  OM  ! 

RiTLBOABe  have  awakened  so  much 
interest  of  late,  interest  so  profoundly 
melancholy  in  those  who  have  ap- 
proached the  subject  as  stags,  so 
ea^  and  hopeful  in  those  who  look 
at  It  as  a  pecuniary  investment,  or  as 
an  immense  national  question,  that 
we  feel  little  apology  is  due  to  the 
readers  of  the  Magazine  for  dedi- 
cating a  few  pages  to  a  railroad  dis- 
pute which  IS  gdng  on  with  great 
activity  at  this  moment — ^the  dispute 
of  the  broad  and  narrow  gauges.  A 
number  of  {Munphlets  have  been  sent 
tousupon  this  question,  with  the  Com- 
missioners* Beport,  and  an  abstract 
of  the  lengthened  examinations  into 
which  those  gentlemen  entered.  We 
have  before  us,  A  Btdhtay  Traveller^ $ 
Reasons  for  AdopUng  UmformUy  of 
Oauge;  Railway  JSccerUricSj  exem" 
JpHfying  the  Inconeistenciei  of  Men  of 
Qenius;  The  Gauge  QMUtum^  by 
Wyndham  Harding ;  The  Broad 
Gauge  the  Baneofdie  Great  Western 
Compaxu ;  The  Broad  and  Narrow 
Gaiu^e^  by  Henry  Lushington,  Esq. ; 
Re/Jfif  to  the  Observations  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  Company;  and, 
Chmge  Evidence:  the  History  and 
Prospects  of  the  Railway  System  ;  iZ- 
hstrated  by  the  Evidence  fnven  before 
the  Gauge  Commissionj  oy  Samuel 
Sidney,  with  a  Man. 

The  Railway  Traveller  takes  a 
rapid  and  pathetio  view  of  the  lusr- 
ga^  and  umbrella  question.  He 
pomts  out  the  inconvenience  ftmilies 
suffer  in  tnnfiing  out  at  Gloucester  at 
the  break  of  gauge.  He  asks  Mr. 
Brunei  how  he  would  like  Mrs. 
Brunei  and  her  children  to  be  sub- 
ject to  the  same  annoyance?  "Jeames 
of  Buckley  Square  has  published  a 
little  pamphlet  in  Punch  upon  the 
same  side.  Jeames  says  he  lost  his 
infant  at  Gloucester,  and  until  he 
acknowledges  the  recovery  of  that 
interesting  child,  leaves  the  world  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Brunei,  in  a  man- 
ner, is  flruilty  of  its  abstraction. 

^  Bauwav  Eccentrics**  are  Messrs. 
Brunei  and  Saunders,  the  two  chief 
advocates  of  the  broad  gauge,  who 
are  both  brought  to  book  for  naving, 
at  former  penods  of  their  existence, 
uttered  quite  different  opnions  on 
various  railway  matters  to  those 
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which  they  now  advocate.  The 
lareest  work  of  the  anti-Brunei  series 
is  that  of  Mr.  Sidney. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sidney  opens  his 
"  Brief  History  of  the  Gauge  Ques- 
tion** with  an  apt  quotation  from 
Captain  Law*s  evidence :  "  We  owe 
all  our  railways  to  the  collieries  in 
the  north :  the  difficulties  which 
their  industry  overcame  tauffht  us  to 
make  railways,  and  to  make  loco- 
motives to  work  them.**  The  coal- 
owners  and  workers  of  Northumber- 
land and  Durham,  wanting  to  trans- 
port their  coal  from  the  pit*s  mouth 
to  the  water,  invented  tram-roads. 
Seeing  the  success  of  these,  the  mer- 
chants and  manufacturers  of  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  bethought  them 
of  making  use  of  similar  means  for 
the  transport  of  their  goods  between 
these  two  great  towns,  and  did  not, 
in  their  first  undertaking,  contem- 
plate any  thing  beyond  "a  solidly 
constructed  tram-way  worked  by 
horse-power.** 

Georffe  Stephenson  was  the  man 
whom  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
manufacturers  employed  to  execute 
their  plan.  Before  the  works  were 
completed,  he  had  discovered  that 
^  carriages  driven  by  steam  were  ca- 
pable of  surmounting  gradients  of 
considerable  altitude  bv  the  force  of 
their  weight  alone,  ana  proposed  to 
employ  locomotive  instead  of  horse- 
power for  the  merchandise  and  pas- 
senger traffic**  The  gauge,  or  width 
between  the  rails,  adopted  on  the 
Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  was 
four  feet  eight  and  a- half  inches, 
which  has  since  been  designated  the 
"Narrow  Gauge.** 

The  idea  of  a  steam  locomotive 
caused  much  alarm  to  a  body  of  the 
shareholders.  They  took  counsel 
with  two  eminent  engineers,  one  en- 
j;aged  in  public  worn,  and  the  other 
in  steam-engine  building ;  and  both 
these  authorities,  in  a  "very  able 
document,**  proved  the  practiotl  and 
commercial  inexpediency  of  Mr.  Ste- 
I^n8on*s  project  Two  of  Stephen- 
Bon*s  pupils — Robert,  his  son,  and 
Joseph  Locke — answered  this  docu- 
ment in  another  still  more  able ;  for 
the  horse  scheme  was  abandoned,  and 
the  oompany  determinedon  tiying 
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the  steam  locomotives.  A  prize  of 
500^.  was  offered  bj  the  .directors  of 
the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Rail- 
way, "and  in  the  memorable  year 
1880,  engines  firom  the  woiicshops  of 
the  Steobensons*,  Braithwaite,  and 
Bothwel),  in  the  sight  of  assembled 
thousands,  resolved  the  railway  pro- 
blem." 

Most  q£  the  railways  which  wer^ 
planned  in  consequence  of  the  success 
of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
experiment,  were  constructed  by  Ste- 
phenson and  hit  pupils.  All  these 
lines  were  laid  down  on  the  same 
^uge.  The  opposition  to  the  system 
in  general  was  prodigious.  Immense 
bribes  were  necessary  to  overcome 
the  reluctance  of  landlords  to  treble 
the  value  of  their  estates ;  cities  and 
universities  resisted  with  the  most 
pathetic  earnestness;  and  the  nro- 
lecton  were  obliged  to  divert  their 
lines  at  immense  cost  of  money  and 
time. 

With  his  own  directors  Mr.  Brunei 
was  entirely  successful.  In  1833 
the  Great  Western  Uailway  was 
projected,  and  the  broad  gauos  was 
employed  by  Mr.  Brunei.  Ilis  report 
of  the  scheme  set  ib^,** 

*'  That  the  country  would  evsntually 
be  divided  ioto  railway  districts,  each  of 
which  would  be  served  by  one  compiny-; 
that  io  these  districts  the  coDStruetuMi  <k 
railroads  should  be  aocommodatsd  to  the 
nature  of  the  couotry,  as  to  ^pradieots* 
gauge,  ^c. ;  that  as  each  distnct  would 
have  but  little  direct  GonnDunication 
with  tlie  others,  a  variation,  or  break  of 
l^auge,  would  be  no  iucouvenieoce ;  that 
the  west  of  England  would  forw  one  of 
these  districte,  a  district  in  which  the 
traffic  would  be  chiefly  passenger  traffic  ; 
that  this  traffic  would  be  most  satisfac- 
torily  conducted  by  one  or  two  very 
Urge  ^ios  daily  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
economical  to  go  to  extraordinary  ex. 
peoae  in  nediiciog  the  Hne  to  excellent 
gradients,  aad  laying  it  d(Hrii  on  tt^ 
broad  gauge,~that  is  to  8sy,antiGipatiog 
a  great  speed  and  a  great  economy  in 
working  from  the  sjest  outlay  in  cob- 
slruction.  Oo  roads  where  the  curves 
were  more  frequent  and  sharp,  and  the 
mercantile  traffic  bore  a  larger  proportion 
to  the  passengers  than  on  the  western 
road,  Mr.  Brunei  admitted  that  a  narrow 
gao^e^  might  be  more  adrantagcoasly 

After  many  mishaps  and  yast  ex- 
penses of  construction,  the  Great 
W^tem  iUilway  wim    lust  opcu^. 


There  were  superhly  comfortable  car- 
riages for  the  nrst-dasB  paasengen,  a 
magnificent  conv^rance  for  her  ma- 
jesty, a  smooth  road,  and  a  quick 
pace.  Some  deyiattens  from  tbe  on* 
ginal  {dans  were  marked :  for  iwtance^ 
tne  ten -feet  driving-wheels  were 
abandoned ;  the  carriagss,  which  were 
to  have  been  within  the  wheels  Ha 
contrast  to  the  unsafe  practice  of  tiie 
narrow-gauge  lines),  were  put  upon 
the  wheels,  as  ia  the  latter  roada. 
But  concerning  these  cha^igea  th^ 
public  knew  or  cared  nothing. 

And  now  we  pome  to  we  nae^ 
profl;ress,  and  subsequ^t  wavmaa 
of  the  five-foot  gauge ; — 

«'  While  the  broad  gaoge  was  sm  a 
matter  of  dieousaion,  the  Fastem  Coun- 
ties line  was  eommeocad,  nadar  the 
superiisteadonce  of  Mr.  Biaith  waits,  wbsw 
as  before  mentioned,  was  a  cindidsfte  for 
the  locomotive  priso  on  the  opooii^  of 
the  Liverpool  and  Msnchestar  Railway. 
The  propriety  of  adopting  the  faroad 
gauge  was  discussed ;  eventually,  a  gauge 
of  5  feet  was  adopted,  on  the  leeommen* 
dation  of  Mr.  BraiUiwaitrf  who  found, 
from  actual  admeaaareaMnt  of  the  engines 
he  was  constiaoting,  tbet  3}  iaohos  in 
width  would  give  A  the  additi^Bal  spaeo 
he  required. 

"  In  Scotland  and  in  Irelvid,  ga^M 
intermediate  between  the  narrow  aiid  iIm 
broad  hare  been  eonstmcted  \  hut  to  them 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  present  sketch,  to  refer* 

"  Wheu  the  Northern  and  Eastern,  sn 
extension  of  the  Eastern  Coutiee,  was 
made,  the  engineer,  Mr.  Robert  8te|dieir* 
aou,  in  order  to  secure  the  noilbrBity 
which  he  considered  one  of  the  moat 
important  principles  in  the  railway  ays- 
tern,  laid  u  down  oo  the  64bst  gangs, 
and  thus  wu  aroided  an  opportuai^  of 
producing  what  has  since  oceasiosiea  so 
much  sensation  and  discussioii  la  the 
I'ailway  world^a  break  of  gauge. 

"  After  an  interval  of  some  ytars, 
during  which,  according  to  ^Ir.  Brsitfa* 
waito\  Cffdsney,  improvoruettts  ill  the 
constnielioa  of  oogiues,  especially  the 
luloption  of  outside  ^rkndere,  had'^oaile 
impTtnndfTl  the  nmneesitf  for  the  adjifioMi 
Si  inches  of  width  fsr  wUa^  had  Isfw 
jnerly  been  anxious,  m  Sfltiaito  of  iIm 
.IVlidland  Counties  brou|^  a  narrsv- 
pmoa  liue  in  contiict  with  the  Easlai^ 
Stud  Nortberu  and  Eastern  lines ;  and  in 
order  to  obtain  uniformity,  both  wer«  in- 
duced to  the  original  gauga  of  4  feet  81 

£?  '  ffiiiiiir.*- 

In  June  1644,  the  Bristol  and 
Gloucester  Sfulway^^whicl)  hgd  been 
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projected  on  the  narrow  gauge  m  an 
extension  of  the  Birminghun  and 
Gloucester,  but  had  sot  into  the 
hands  of  the  Great  Western,  and 
been  laid  down  on  the  broad  gauge, 
was  opened ;  the  two  systems  met, 
and  the  vmjuk  of  gauob  began, 

*'  It  WIS  soon  found  that  merobandisQ 
did  not  flow  BO  smoothly  and  continuously 
over  this  route  as  over  the  Grand  Juno. 
doo,  the  London  and  BinniDgfaam,  the 
Uidlands,  and  other  lines,  where  no  in* 
terruption  of  gange  occurred.  Passen- 
gers walked  aeross  the  platform  with  all 
their  small  baggage,  in  order  to  change 
bam  broad  to  aairow,  from  four-abreast 
carriages  to  three-abreast  oarrisges,  and 
vic4  vertd.  This  was  unpleasant  in  the 
night-time,  and  in  cold  weather,  and 
highly  inconvenient  to  mothers  with 
families,  and  to  the  lame,  halt,  and  bliad. 
But  as  this  was  an  inconvenience  to 
which  trafellers  had  been  accustomed, 
although  without  any  necessity,  at  Bir- 
minghun, throngh  the  want  of  arrange- 
meats  between  the  London  end  Birmiog- 
bam  sod  Grand  Junction  Companies 
^siBos  amalgaauued) ;  and  as  the  mothsrs, 
and  lame,  mU,  and  blind,  are  not  unfre* 
qaent  travellers,  but  very  powerless  in 
agitating,  if  the  evil  had  been  confined 
to  them  it  might  have  long  remained  un- 
redressed. The  Cork  pig -drivers  in 
charge  of  Devonshire  oxen  for  the  Mid- 
land markets,  experienced  still  more 
difficulty  and  delay  with  their  charges ; 
but  the  agfiooltural  mind  is  notoriously 
patient  and  slow  to  be  aroused  to  any  novel 
exertion.  But  among  the  other  perties 
displeased  by  the  uopackiog  and  re- 
packing incident  to  the  change  of  gange, 
were  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  a  town  famed  for  its  taste 
for  grievances  and  public  meetings. 
When  they  found  paelcages  intended  for 
shipmeat  at  Bristol  delayed  and  mislaid 
at  GloQoester,  while  goods  intended  for 
Cbeltenhiki  travelled  to  Bristol,  and  the 
hardware  goods  ordered  Bristol  trarel- 
led  on  to  Cheltenham,  they  evinced  as 
much  indignation  and  amassment  as  if 
(as  the  authors  of  the  break  gauge  re« 
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a  meetinsr,  which  was  attended  by  the 
officials  of  the  two  rsilways  over  which 
their  manufactures  passed  on  their  wsy 
to  Bristol;  and  at  that  meeting,  afler 
making  every  allowance  for  bad  mana^- 
meat  and  want  of  proper  understsnding 
between  the  two  hnes,  it  was  admitted 
by  Mr.  Wyadham  Harding,  who  attended 
as  manager  of  the  Bristol  snd  Gloaceeter 
line,  that  the  break  of  gauge,  causing,  as 
it  does,  a  complete  transfer  of  merchsn* 
dise,  ss  well  as  of  cattle  and  passengers, 
from  one  line  to  another,  was  '  a  mioui 
evil,  a  c&mmircial  evil,  of  th$  firtt  magni' 
tttds,* 

**  From  this  Birmin|^ham  meeting  may 
be  dated  the  first  agitation  against  the 
break  of  gauge." 

In  1845,  the  Great  Western  and 
London  and  Birmingham  companies 
competed  before  parliament  for  a 
line  between  Oxford  and  Wolver- 
hampton. The  Board  of  Trade  (mm 
defunct)  decided  in  favour  or  the 
Iatter*s  project,  and  against  the  for- 
mer, on  account  of  the  broad  gauge 
and  break-of-ffauge  objections.  It,** 
the  Board  stad,  there  is  one  point 
more  fully  established  than  another 
in  the  practice  of  railways,  it  is  that 
the  inconvenience  ooeasioned  by  want 
of  uniformity  of  gauge  is  of  such  a 
serious  descnption  as  to  detract  most 
materially  from  the  advantages  of 
railway  communication.'' 

The  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  however,  reversed  the  de- 
cision of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
line  proposed  by  the  Great  Western 
Company  seemed  the  more  advantage- 
ous one  to  the  House,  which  declined, 
however,  to  consider  the  gauge  ques- 
tion at  all.  *^£ven  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  House,'*  said  Mr.  Shaw 
(the  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
the  Oxford,  Worcester,  and  Wolver- 
hampton group),  "  has  not  yet  b^ 
able  to  come  to  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion what  the  uniform  gauge  oueht 
to  be.**   And  who  was  to  dedde  be- 
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tion  of  the  line  was  premature  until 
the  gauge  question  had  been  ex- 
amined. Mr.  Cobden  moved  for  the 
appointment  of  a  commission,  for 
which,  in  a  future  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceeding, the  House  unanimously 
voted  an  address,  praving  her  ma- 
jesty to  be  graciously  plea^  to  issue 
a  commission  to  inquire  whether,  in 
future  private  Acts  for  the  con- 
struction of  railways,  provision  ought 
to  be  made  for  securing  a  uniform 
gauge ;  and  whether  it  would  be  ex- 
pedient and  practicable  to  take  mea- 
sures to  bring  the  railways  already 
constructed,  or  in  progress  of  con- 
struction, in  Great  Britain  into  uni- 
formity of  gauge;  and  to  inquire 
whether  any  other  mode  of  obviating 
or  mitigating  the  apprehended  evU 
could  be  adopted." 

This  inquiry  appears  to  have  been 
resented  by  the  Great  Western  Com- 
pany, and  considered  in  the  light  of 
a  job  in  favour  of  the  London  and 
Birmingham.  A^nst  which  notion. 
Lord  Grey,  who  himself  had  been  in 
favour  of  the  broad  gauge,  declaimed 
entirely  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
complimented  the  authors  of  the 
"  very  able  "  report  which  had  been 
made  by  the  commission  appointed 
by government. 

For,  in  pursuance  of  the  address 
of  the  House,  three  commissioners 
had  been  appointed  to  investigate  the 
merits  of  the  broad  and  narrow 
gauges ;  Sir  F.  Smith,  Professor 
Barlow,  and  Professor  Airy.  Their 
inquiry  commenced  in  August  last, 
and  terminated  at  the  beginning  of 
thepresent  year. 

Whilst  these  gentlemen  are  pur- 
suing their  inquiry,  the  plain  fact  is 
always  before  their  eyes,  that  of  the 
railways  existing  in  the  country, 
1901  miles  are  on  the  narrow  gauge, 
and  274  on  the  wide  gauge ;  while  of 


gentlemen,  /oto*  gave  a  decided 
opinion  in  favour  of  a  broad  gauge : 
these  were, — 

Mr.  Isambert  Kingdom  Brunei, 
Engineer  of  the  Great  Western ; 

Mr.  Seymour  Clarke,  Superintend- 
ent of  Traffic  on  the  Great  Western ; 

Mr.  Daniel  Gooch,  Superintend- 
ent of  Locomotives  on  the  Great 
Western;  and 

Mr.  Charles  Alexander  Saunders, 
Secretary  of  the  Great  Western. 

Four  others  were  opposed  to  break 
of  gauge,  but  gave  no  o{>inion  about 
gauge;  three  were  for  intermediate 
gauge,  with  no  opinion  as  to  uni- 
formitjr;  five  were  for  intermediate 
gauge  theoretically,  against  broad 
gauge,  and  now  favourable  to  uni- 
formi^;  and  thirty  for  uniformity 
and  a  narrow  gauge.  Of  these, 
Messrs.  Braithwaite,  Bidder,  Femi- 
hough,  Hawkshaw,  Locke«  M'Con- 
neU,  Kastrick,  Robert  Stephenson, 
Nicholas  Wood — among  the  most 
eminent  raUway  engineers  and  en- 
gine builders  in  the  world-— consider 
that  the  improvements  Ali^eady  made 
have  obviated  all  the  difficulties 
which  the  narrow  gauge  formerly 
presented ;  and  Mr.  Braithwaite  (con- 
verted himself  from  the  five-feet 
gauge)  says:— 

"  *  The  locomotUe  of  thit  da^  Is  not  ihe 
locomotive  of  1836;  for  all  the  jmrpotet 
for  which  railwayt  can  be  wanted,  there  is 
additional  tpace  to  crowd  inasmuch  power, 
and  mere  than  ever  can  be  commercialhf 
beneficial.*  And  again, '  A  boy  may  now 
with  facility  clean  an  engine  in  an  hour 
which  would  formerly  take  a  man  a  day.* 

"  Mr.  Hawkshaw  sajs,  <  1  think  the 
absolute  neoeaaity  of  extending  raiiwaya, 
now  that  e7ery  road  is  to  hare  a  railway, 
rather  goes  to  ahew  that  it  ia  not  wise  to 
make  those  railways  of  very  large  dimen. 
aions.  The  question  is  not  ao  much 
what  is  beat  for  one  large  trunk  railway 
running  throughout  the  kingdom,  aa  what 
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**  Second.  Tbat,  unless  by  the  consent 
of  the  legislature,  it  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  the  Directors  of  any  XUilwar 
Company  to  alter  the  gauge  of  such 
railway. 

<*  Third.  That  in  order  to  complete 
the  i^eneral  chain  of  narrow  gauge  com- 
munication from  the  north  of  England  to 
the  southern  coast,  any  suitable  measure 
should  be  promoted  to  form  a  narrow 
gauge  link  from  Oxford  to  Reading,  and 
thence  to  Basingstoke,  or  by  any  shorter 
route  connecting  the  proposed  Rugby  and 
Oxford  line  with  the  South  Western 
Railway. 

"  Fourth.  That  as  any  junction  to  be 
formed  with  a  broad  g^uge  line  would 
involve  a  break  of  gauge,  provided  our 
first  recommendation  he  adopted,  great 
commercial  convenience  would  be  obtained 
by  reducing  the  gauge  of  the  present 
broad  gauge  lines  to  the  narrow  gauge, 
of  four  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half ;  and 
we,  therefore,  think  it  desirable  that  tome 
equitable  meant  thoutd  be  found  of  pro* 
ducing  tuch  entire  unif'ormity  of  gauge,  or 
of  adopting  such  other  course  as  would 
admit  of  the  narrow  gauge  carriages 
passing,  without  interruption  or  danger, 
along  the  broad-gauge  line.'' 

The  oommiflBioners,  and  their  pre- 
mises and  their  conclusions,  have 
been  attacked  by  various  broad- 
gau^e  advocates,  and  by  one  espe- 
cially, Mr.  Henry  Lushington,  late 
fellow  of  Trinity  College,  with  un- 
common wit,  keenness,  and  bril- 
liancy. His  pamphlet,  entitled.  The 
Broad  and  the  Harrow  Gauge;  or, 
Remarks  on  the  Report  of  the  Gauge 
Commissioners,  is  the  hardest  of  all 
the  hits  that  have  been  delivered  at 
the  narrow-gauge  system.  ^  It  is  as 
amusing  as  a  novel.  It  is  full  of 
play,  eloquence,  and  a  happy  ex- 
posure of  adversaries*  weaknesses ;  it 
almost  persuades  a  man  to  follow 
Brunei. 

Mr.  Lushington  urges  that  the 
broad  gauge  is  a  great  advance  on 
the  narrow ;  its  comfort  indisputably 

greater.  Now  notoriously  quicker, 
ie  large  engine  is  as  yet  of  undeve- 
loped powers;  while  the  small  one 
has  reached,  probably,  its  maximum 
of  force.  It  IS  to  the  rivalry  with 
the  broad  gauge  we  owe  the  ame- 
lioration or  its  opponent.  Abolish 
the  one,  and  the  other  will  fall  back 
into  its  old  state :  to  abolish  it  will 
be  a  most  chilling  discouragement 
to  inventive  genius,  a  deliberate  re- 


establishment  of  a  lower  standard  for 
every  benefit  which  railways  confer 
upon  society,  a  sacrifice  at  once  of  a 
great  reality  and  a  greater  possibi- 
lity.*' 

About  the  possibilitv  let  us  speak 
anon.  In  regard  of  the  reality,  the 
broad-gauge  opponents  arzue  that 
its  inventors  never  contemplated  the 
present  extension  of  the  railway  sys- 
tem, and  that  it  was  foimded  upon 
quite  a  different  plan  to  that  of  which 
now  every  body  sees  the  necessity. 
Surely  a  railroad  is  not  now  a  local 
convenience,  but  a  national  necessity. 
The  Bristol  and  Exeter  is  not  now  a 
line  between  those  cities  merely,  but 
part  of  a  line  from  Exeter  to  Carlisle. 
Had  Mr.  Brunei  foreseen  in  what  a 
manner  railroads  would  spread,  he 
never  could  have  proposed  a  flange 
which  insulated  the  western  district 
fcom  the  rest  of  the  country;  nor 
were  words  ever  more  entirely  falsi- 
fied than  those  which  explain  the 
projector's  own  ideas  r^rding  his 
line.  ^  It  could,"  said  he,  in  his 
Report  to  the  directors  of  the  Great 
Western  in  December  1838,  ''It 
could  have  no  connexion  with  antf  other 
of  the  main  lines,  and  the  principal 
branches  likely  to  be  made  were  well 
consider^  and  almost  formed  part 
of  the  original  plan ;  nor  can  these  be 
dependent  upon  any  other  existent  lines 
for  the  traffic  which  they  will  bring  to 
the  main  trunk*  The  Great  Western 
was,  therefore,  free  to  adopt  its  own 
dimensions,  and  none  of  the  difficul- 
ties which  would  entirely  prevent 
such  a  course  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land had  any  existence  in  the  w^ 
and  consequently  all  the  general  ar- 
guments advanced  and  the  compari- 
sons made  on  the  supposition  of  such 
difficulties  occurring--^  excellent  in 
case  they  did—are  totally  inapplicable 
to  the  particular  case  of  the  G.  W. 
RailTOv." 

Mr.  Wyndham  Harding's  excellent 
pamphlet^  demolishes  this  unlucky 
statement  entirely :  — 

"  '  The  map,*  he  says,  '  with  the  rail- 
ways constructed,  in  progress,  and  pro- 
jected, marked  upon  if,  including  the 
branches  of  the  Great  Western  Railway 
itself,  is  the  best  answer  to  them ;  it  is 
there  evident  that  railways  are  spreading 
themselves  over  the  face  of  the  country 
like  a  network,  and  are  intersecling  each 
other  at  a  hundred  different  points. 


*  The  Gauge  QoestioD»  by  Wyndham  Harding.  ^  t 
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« '  Wbm,  tb«a,  aluJl  wt  ilz 
bouMkriM  of  dio  dittriou,  tbe  nilwAjt 
Ib  wbieh  aro  to  btvo  no  coBMxm  witk 
HkotB  in  aay  othor  ? 

"  *  Thooompletod  or  projected  braaoliet 
of  the  Great  Weatem  Railway  itaalf — 
wbidi  was  expected,  at  we  bave  aeen,  to 
bate  no  connexion  witb  any  otber  exiating 
Kne— now  join  it  to  Boat  of  tbe  otber 
Bain  linea  in  tbe  eountij.    For  in* 


'  To  tbe  Grand  Junction,  and  to  tbe 
proiected  Sbrewsborj  and  Biraungbam 
Kailwajafe  at  WoWernampton. 

**  ■  To  tbe  Grand  Junotion,  London  and 
Birmingham,  and  Midland  Bail  ways  at 
Birmingbam. 

"  *  To  tbe  London  and  Birmingbam, 
tbe  Midland,  and  tbe  proposed  Trent 
Valley  and  Cburnet  Valley  Lines,  at 
Rugby. 

"  *  To  tbe  London  and  Birmingbam 
Railway  again  <t  Warwick. 

"  '  l  otbe  Birmingbam  and  Glouceater 
Railway,  at  Cbeltenham  and  Worceater. 

*•  •  To  tbe  Soutb  Weatem  Railway,  at 
Baaingatoke  and  Salisbury. 

*  To  tbe  projected  Dorobeatar  and 
Sontbaropton  Railway,  at  Dofdieater. 

"  '  To  the  proposed  Welsh  Midland 
Line,  at  Hereford  and  Swansea. 

" '  To  tbe  Bristol  and  Gloucester  Line, 
witb  which  it  is  already  connected,  at 
Bristol  and  Stonebouse.' 

*'  [All  tbeae  are  narrow  gauge  lines, 
with  tbe  exception  of  the  last,  which  is 
a  broad-gauge  line  at  preaent;  but  its 
prcprietora  have  announced  their  desire 
and  intention  of  obtaining  powers  to  con- 
rert  it  into  a  narrow-gauge  line.] 

"  <  And  if  tbe  Great  Western  Railway, 
witb  its  broad.gauge  branchea,  doea  not 
go  to  these  lines,  they  witb  their  narrow, 
ffauge  branches  will  come  to  the  Great 
Western.*  Thus  connecting  by  railway 
almost  erery  county  and  town  in  the 
kingdom  with  every  other. 

What  are  al  1  these  branchea  projected 
for,  except  to  bring  traffic  from  tbe  linea 
and  districts  witb  wbicb  tbey  communis 
eate,  or  to  take  traffic  to  tbem  from  one 
extremity  of  tbe  country  to  another  7 
and,  therefore,  over  tbe  narrow  gauge  on 
to  the  broad  gauge,  or  OTer  tbe  broad 

fauge  on  to  tbe  narrow  gauged  Tbe 
ifficulties  attending  a  chaoffe  of  gauge, 
then,  which,  aa  was  admitted,  would  in 
18S8  *  bave  entirely  preTontad  in  the 
north  such  a  course'  as  one  railway 
adopting  different  dimensions  from  tiw 
rest,  now  bare  '  existence  in  tbe  west.' 


*'  Tbe  saoMr  gentlainaii  alao  depoaad 

befell  the  Gauge  ConnnisatoiiafS,  tbal 
(4510),  stsHittff  from  Ozfbrd,  a  broad 
gange  line,  a  biB  for  wbidk  baa  bean 
paased,  is  projected  from  Oxford  to 
Rugby,  and  that  a  branch  from  tfaia  to 
Birmingbam  is  also  projected,  pMainr 
tbrottgb  Warwick,  which  baa  also  receired 
tbe  sanction  of  parliament,  and  is  snbjeet 
to  tbe  decision,  as  regards  tbe  gange,  of 
tbe  Board  of  Trade.  AnotbCT  broad- 
gauge  Une,  extending  from  Oxford  by 
Worcester  to  Wdrerfaampton,  bas  also 
received  tbe  sanction  of  parliament,  sub- 
ject to  tbe  same  conditions  as  to  gange 
between  Worcester  and  Wolveibampton. 
A  broad.gauge  Hne  is  projected  from 
Oxford  to  Cheltenham,  and  ao  on  to 
Gloucester.  A  broad-gauge  line  is  pro- 
iected firom  near  Worcester  to  near  Lod- 
low.  A  broad-gauge  line  is  projected 
from  Bristol  to  Monmouth,  Hefaford, 
and  Leominster,  joining  tba  Worcastor 
and  Ludlow  line  near  that  place.  A 
broad-gauge  line  is  also  pnrieeted  from 
Gloooeaterto  Hareford.  A  broad-ganffo 
line  is  projected  from  StMdtsb,  prooeea- 
ing  by  Newport,  Cardiff,  and  NeAtb,  into 
Pembrokeabire.   From  Lndlow  a  broad- 

?iuge  line  is  protected,  by  Newtown,  to 
ort  Dynllaen.  Another  broad-gauge 
line  ia  projected  from  Lodlow,  by  Sbrews- 
bury  and  Wbitoburch,  to  Cheater,  near 
which  a  branch  leaving  it  proceeda  br 
Tarporley  to  Mancbeiter  on  tbe  one  baad, 
and  to  Liverpool  on  tbe  otber,  croaatog 
tbe  Grand  Junction  near  Nortbwiofa. 
In  the  foregoing  stateittent»  all  th§  pUen 
named  oi  those  through  which  the  Unet  in 
question  past,  are  pohiu  of  intersection  u4th 
other  projected  narrotC'faute  Itnst.  This 
statement  refers  exclosiveir  to  projecta 
north  rf  BrittU  and  OxfordJ* 

"  If  the  Great  Weatem  RaUwav 
does  not^  to  these  lines,  thej^  witn 
the  narrow-ganffe  branches  will  go 
to  the  Great  Western.-  The  mag- 
nificent exclnsivenew  of  the  broad 
gauge  is  broken  tm  fin-  ever, 
must  n't  and  it  can*t  liye  in  laolation ; 
the  countnr  won't  consent  to  the 
existence  of  a  West  End  in  nilwavB. 
The  broad-gauge  rails  lie  on  the 
ground  still ;  but  under  the  lines ; 
and  the  works,  the  base  of  tiiebroad- 
sauge  argument,  is  surely  completelv 
oestroTed ;  and  the  raila  on  whicn 
the  Great  Mammoth  engines  tri- 
umphantly run— to  the  admiration  of 


*  '*  Note  to  th4  4th  Edtlton.— The  projected  linea  on  tbe  map,  excluding  all  direetly 
comp>ating  lines,  give  rise  to  about  twenty  points  of  break  of  gange,  behead  tboas 
mentioned  above;  in  all,  then,  about  thirty  pointa  of  break  of  gauge,  aimikr  to 
at  Gloucester,  will  be  established  in  tbe  course  of  tbe  next  6ve  years,  if  ( 
does  not  interfere  to  prevent  if.**  ^  , 
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Mr.  Litriiiiigtoii-^are  ntnmiig  upon 
fidse  foundations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fkct 
stated  by  him  in  support  of  his  ft- 
vourite  m^ffatheria,  tnat  it  is  to  the 
rivalry  wnn  the  broad-gauge  line 
that  we  owe  the  amelioration  of  its 
opponent  in  respect  of  speed.  We 
owe  that  benefit  undoubtedly  to  Mr. 
Brunei's  great  enghies  B. ;  the  smaller 
ones  have  been  put  upon  their  met- 
tle, and  now  Mr.  Stephienson  is  ready 
to  back  a  small  engme  for  10,000l 
agiidnst  one  from  the  big-gauge  ftc- 
tories.  Can  any  one  suppose  that 
the  impulse  once  given,  the  people  in 
England  will  allow  the  nurrow-gauge 
enpmes  to  crawl,  when  they  have 
driven  their  opponents  off  the  road  t 
It  is  not  so,— no,  not  in  a  contest  of 
busses.  Give  the  great  public  the 
advantage  once,  ana  it  is  an  outrage 
to  their  common  sense  to  suppose 
they  will  fortsto  it.  What  is  the 
noise  and  battle  made  about  now  ? 
—About  the  loss  of  time  occasioned 
by  this  very  break  of  gauge. 

Because,  then,  peopfe  say,  the  nar- 
row gauge  completely  established 
over  tne  country  will  do  our  work, 
convey  ourselves,  our  ffoodt,our  cat- 
tle, our  coals,  better  than  the  broad 
gauge,  who  has  a  rieht  to  say  that  the 
narrow  gauge  is  "  deliberately  re-esta- 
blishing a  lower  standard  of  railroad 
benefits  ?  "  A  giff  is  a  lower  standard 
than  a  chaise-ana-four,  but  if  the  gig 
accommodates  you  equally  well—if 
ypu  can  afibrd  to  keep  tnree  gigs  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  country  at  Sie  cost, 
and  to  do  three  times  the  service,  of 
the  laiver  vehicle,  who  is  to  say, 
*•  Let  us  nave  chaises-and-four  every- 
where P**  Only  the  most  prodipl, 
generous,  and  imaginative  economists, 
surelv.  And  the  question  is  not 
wfaetaa:  you  can  make  the  grandest 
dash  and  figure  with  the  biff  carrii^ 
on  raee-day,  but  which  is  the  userol 
vehicle  for  all  the  days  of  ^  year  ? 

And  upon  this  head  comes  forward 
a  pamphleteer  with  ^  fktal  s^na- 
tiire  of  iS.  s»  whose  arguments  are 
addressed^  in  the  most  pathetic  man- 
ner, to  the  broad-gauge  proprietors 
tbemsdves ;  and  ¥me  says  tnat  Mr. 
B^runel "  has  learned  to  slutve  on  then: 
chins.'*  ^  Remark,  gentlemen,**  says 
this  shrewd  £.  s,  d.,  that  in  no  in- 
stance has  a  comnany  for  forming  a 
broad-gnuge  line  formed  itself  except 
under  the  shadow  of  the  Great  West* 


9  Oange  Dispute.  749 

em  Company,  promoted  by  its  di- 
rector,  deigned  by  its  engbfler,  and 
supported  by  its  mone:^.**  The  whole 
country  declares  against  the  mag- 
nificent gauge.  And  what  is  tne 
cause  t  £.    d.  is  the  cause,— 

*'  On  6T«rr  mile  of  the  176  worked  bjr 
the  Londen  uid  Birsuoghaai  (mitow 
giuge)  Railway,  there  remaiDS  appHcaUs 
to  a  dividend,  ader  paying  all  obarget 
upon  the  rerenue,  per  biui^year,  the  saoi 
oft095/. 

*'  On  every  mile  of  the  140  milee 
worked  by  the  Grand  Junction  (narrow 
gauge),  there  remains  applicable  to  a 
diviaend,  after  paying  all  cnarges  on  the 
rerenue,  the  sam  of  ti60/. 

"  On  everf  mile  of  the  t40  ndlea 
worked  by  the  Great  WestMii  (broad 
gauge)  Railway,  the  grand  tmnic  line 
wsetwaide,  there  remains  applicable  to  a 
dividend,  after  paying  all  cnargea  on  the 
revenue,  the  turn  of  768/." 

Such  are  the  returns  of  profits  on 
the  broad  and  the  narrow  gauge 
Knes,  which  £. d,  submits  to  the 
consideration  of  the  shareholding 
world— and  of  the  Great  Western 
shareholders  in  particular.  Are  they 
willing,  he  asks,  to  receive  six  per 
cent,  at  the  best,  for  then:  capital, 
when  laid  out  on  the  nanow-gauge 
lines  it  may  be  made  to  return  four- 
teen ?  Are  they  willing,  in  order  to 
perfect  their  scheme  in  the  West, 
where  they  must  form  lines  over 
districts  less  favourable  to  com* 
merce  than  those  which  they  work  at 
present,  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
responsibility  of  twenty  millions 
more  ?  Is  their  system  so  good  that 
they  can  hold  it  against  the  stronjger, 
the  cheaper,  the  more  profitabM — 
the  national  system,  in  a  word— of 
the  narrow  ffauge  ? 

They  can*t  even,  as  Mr.  Harding 
aigues,  give  fair  scope  and  advantage 
to  the  people  in  their  own  couatiy. 
In  connexion  with  the  enormous 
trunk  line  the  branches  must  be 
enormous.  If  it  be  difiicult  to  make 
the  great  stations  nay  now,  how 
much  more  will  it  be  to  establish 
small  ones,  which  henceforUi  ouffht 
to  be  a  condition  of  aU  railroacto? 
The  small  tradesman,  the  poor  vil- 
lage, the  small  farmer  can't  afford 
an  outlet  for  their  goods  which  is  to 
be  purchased  at  such  a  tremendous 
expense  of  road-making.  These  have 
as  good  a  rkht  to  communicate  with 
'  the  main  rauiroad  stxtam  nowra-days, 
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as  1/  to  be  fed  by  their  contribu- 
tion. It  is  no  longer  a  convenience, 
as  we  have  said ;  a  luxury,  like  the 
Quicksilver  coach,  to  be  adopted  by 
those  who  could  afford  it,  while  the 
Old  Blue  was  travelling  for  the 
vulgar  at  six  miles  an  hour — ^but  a 
right  to  which  every  member  of  the 
English  industrial  republic  ought  to 
lay  daim. 

And  grant  that  the  big  en^e  is 
swifter  at  an  express  and  the  big  first 
carriage  more  comfortable  than  the 
small  (though  even  this  is  a  question, 
as  man^  gentlemen  who  have  run 
away  with  interesting  youn^  ladies 
in  a  narrow-gauge  covpi^  with  two 
seats,  declare  the  conveyance  the 
most  agreeable  in  the  world) : — but 
grant  that  the  big  engine  is  the 
swifter — and  this  is  aU  you  get 
That  swiftness  has  so  enchanted  the 
most  brilliant  of  the  broad-gauee 
advocates  that  he  calls  it,  in  a  noble 
image,  ^eauivalent  to  the  creation  of 
time,**  and  so  holds  up  the  broad 
gauge  as  the  sign  of  human  advance- 
ment, and  the  narrow,  by  conse- 
quence, as  the  type  of  the  d^ada- 
tion  of  mankind— a  deliberate  re-esta- 
blishment of  a  lower  standard  for 
every  benefit  which  railroads  confer 
on  mankind. 

Why  so?  You  have  not  given 
this  system  fair  play.  As  a  partial 
svstem,  if  its  benefits  have  been  pro- 
fflgious,  they  become  incredibly  mul- 
tiplied when  it  is  a  national  scheme. 
It  is  "  twice  blessed**  for  the  share- 
holder and  the  traveller.  It  is  a 
Sjpring  of  wealth  as  yet  undevdoped 
for  the  one ;  for  make  the  narrow,  or 
any  ffauge  scheme,  a  national  one, 
and  Uiere  is  no  knowing,  no  calcu- 
lating how  vast  its  results  may  be. 
Look  at  its  progress  since  it  was  bom 
fifteen  years  a^.  The  jjetitions  of 
the  university  bigwigs  against  it,  and 
the  declarations  of  tne  engineers  who 

Sublished  the  "  able  document**  con- 
emninff  it,  are  scarcdy  more  absurd 
than  Mr.  BruneFs  declaration,  that 
the  Great  Western  Line  *'  would  not 
interfere**  with  the  other  lines  in 
£n|;land.  The  West  must  and  ou^ht 
to  mterfere  with  the  North,  and  Insh 
mgs  to  travel  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  countrv  as  well  as 
Durham  coal,  or  Suffolk  oxen,  or 
Welsh  iron,  or  Cornish  tin.  Let  us 
grant  (though  Mr.  Stephenson  is 


there  with  10,0002.  to  say  no)  that 
the  broad-gauge  racer  can  beat  the 
narrow-gauge  engine.  What  then? 
The  narrow-^age  express  can  still 
travel  fifty  miles  an  hour — the  nar- 
row-gauge trains  go  to  this  day  as 
quick  as  the  broad— and  is  the  na- 
tion such  a  fool  as  to  deprive  itself 
of  the  benefits  which  it  has  got? 

Make  it  a  national  scheme,  and 
you  have  the  whole  country  in  hand. 
Never  mind  about  the  expresses. 
Take  the  gau^  which  already  oc- 
cupies seven-eighths  of  the  rauroad 
country ;  not  because  it  is  three 
times  as  ch^p  and  profitable  as  its 
opponent;  not  beoMise  the  Great 
Western  shareholders  themsdves 
wcmld  profit  immeasurably  by  an- 
nexation to  the  railroad  republic, 
but  because  the  narrow-gauge  does 
occupy  seven-eighths  of  the  country. 
One  tning  is  dear,  the  small  unpay- 
ing  line  can  never  swaHow  the  great 
productive  one:  the  broad-gauge 
line  may  become  narrow  gauge  with- 
out hindnmoe  to  the  commerce  of 
the  country,  the  narrow  gauge  can 
never  become  broad. 

But  a  period  is,  perhaps,  at  hand 
when  large  and  small  engines  shall 
disappear  altogether;  when  Mr. 
Stephen8on*s  new  galloper,  backed 
at  10,0002.  against  twice  his  weight; 
when  the  Mammoth  engines,  big  and 
beautiful  as  they  are,  splendidly  rush- 
ing down  thdr  broad  streams  of  iron, 
shall  give  place  to  something  still 
more  rapid  and  powerfVil — the  At- 
mosphenc  Prindple,  which  Mr.  Bru- 
nei oelieves  in.  Then  let  them  be 
rolled  to  the  National  Museum,  and 
take  their  places  beside  Henry  Vin.*s 
ffun,  or  the  figure  of  the  dethroned 
Jupiter,  or  the  statute  of  the  repealed 
Corn-laws. 

Meanwhile  there  never  was  a 
dearer  moral,  as  we  take  it  to  be, 
got  out  of  any  series  of  vdumes,  and 
pamphlets,  and  inquiries,  than  that 
the  railroad  system  of  the  country 
ought  to  be  (me;  and  we  dutifUly 
concur  in  the  opinion  submitted  to 
her  migesty  by  her  dutifid  C<»n- 
missioners : — 

"  That  the  gauge  of  four  feet  ei^t 
inches  and  a  half  be  declared  by  the  legis- 
lature to  be  the  gauge  to  be  used  in  all 
public  railways  now  under  conttruction, 
or  hereafter  to  be  constructed,  in  Great 
Britain." 
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